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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson], delivered an ad- 
dress before the annual fellowship din- 
ner of the Grand Lodge of Masons of the 
State of Washington at Olympia, Wash., 
on Tuesday, June 21, 1955. There is so 
much meat in the address, and so much 
to think about, that I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Appress OF HON. Henry M. JACKSON, OF 
WASHINGTON, BEFORE THE ANNUAL FELLOW- 
sHIP DINNER OF THE GRAND LODGE or MaA- 

or THE STATE OF WASHINGTON AT 
OLYMPIA, WASH., JUNE 21, 1955 


In the past 3 months, Soviet foreign policy 

has made the most striking series of shifts 
e the beginning of the cold war in 1946. 

In no less than nine different cases, the 
iron fist of Stalin has been supplanted by 
the disarming diplomacy of Moscow and 
Peiping. 
To underline this change, let us review 
ese unexpected reversals of the Commu- 
hist position, 
Far East, Communist China has 
irred in a de facto cease fire in the 
Formosa region and indicated a willingness 
to discuss a settlement. Four American 
fllers held in Chinese prisons for more than 
2 years have been released, Russia, having 
refused to sign the original Treaty of Peace 
With Japan, is now discussing a bilateral 
agreement. The Kremlin has begun a con- 
ceried campaign to win favor with Nehru-— 
the leader of the neutralist bloc. 

In Europe, an effort is being made to 
heal the breach with Tito, who not long 
ago Was being denounced from Moscow as a 
heretic. Concessions to the West’s position 
on the reduction of conventional armaments 
have been indicated. Chanceijlor Adenauer 
has been invited to discuss resuming diplo- 
matic relations after Russia’s initial refusal 
'o recognize Bonn. And following 7 years 
of obstruction, the Soviet signature has been 
placed on the Austrian Treaty 

On top of these events must be added the 
Russian agreement to join a four-power 
conference at Geneva next month. 

The American people would be less than 
uman if they did not take heart at this 
turn of events. 

As always, however, there is another side 
the coin. Iam frank to question whether 
the current optimism can be justified by 
the realities of the situation. 

The simple fact is that with Stalin's death 
‘here has come to power in Russia a group 
‘hat is subtle, clever, and fiexible—as op- 
posed to the bluntness, rigidity, sometimes 
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stupidity of the Stalin regime. Where Stalin 
was obvious, Khrushchev is devious, 

Most of Stalin’s failures stemmed from the 
clarity of the threat he posed to the free 


world, Recall for a moment our reactions at 
home to Soviet moves in Iran, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, Berlin, and Korea. It was 
these threats that pushed us into a pro- 
gram of alliances, a military buildup, and a 
determined attempt to shore up the defenses 
of the free world. 

The Russians’ “good neighbor” policy of re- 
cent weeks, by apparently diminishing this 
threat, has placed us in a difficult position. 
On the surface, we are faced with a new, 
disarming and conciliatory Communist ap- 
proach. Behind this front the basic aims of 
communism remain unchanged. 

It is a front because the Khrushchev re- 
gime is building the greatest military ma- 
chine in Soviet history. As they talk peace, 
their preparations for war exceed our great- 
est estimates of their military capabilities. 
Never, in fact, has any country boasted of 
peaceful intentions with such a large por- 
tion of its economy dedicated to armaments. 

Let me document this point with a brief 
look at recent history. Six years ago, in the 
spring of 1949, our conventional forces were 
vastly outnumbered by those of the Commu- 
nist world. As a matter of fact, they still 
are. But as against this, in 1949, our air- 
atomic power was incontestable. We pos- 
sessed the B-36, then the world's only true 
long-range bomber. We had already flight- 
tested the B-47, the world's first strategic 
jet bomber. And above all—6 years ago— 
we had a monopoly of atomic weapons. 

Intelligence reports told us then that our 
atomic monopoly would be long-lived. Some 
responsible officials declared that 10 or 20 
years might pass before the Soviets mas- 
tered the riddle of atomic energy. The mat- 
ter of stockpiling nuclear weapons in large 
numbers was even more remote. As for de- 
livery aircraft, we were infor that Soviet 
jet bombers were many years the future. 
In short, most of us believed in the spring 
of 1949 that America’s trump card—our in- 
dustrial and scientific supremacy—would in- 
definitely cancel out Moscow's superiority in 
conventional forces. 

Today we know, or should Know, other- 
wise. Far from requiring decades to split the 
atom, the Soviets achieved their first atomic 
bomb in 1949—years before the expected 
date. Their first hydrogen explosion oc- 
curred in the summer of 1953—only 9 
months after our own first full-scale hydro- 
gen test. 


Had we been realistic, we should have as- 
sumed that a nation capable of mastering 
atomic energy so quickly would also soon 
have air fleets with long range jet bombers. 
Yet even after the Soviet hydrogen test con- 
fident officials soothingly declared that nu- 
clear bombs were of no use unless they could 
be delivered against targets. As far as abil- 
ity to deliver these bombs went, they said, 
our lead was clear and permanent. 

Then came the Russians’ air demonstra- 
tion of*May Day 1954. This revealed the 
existence of Soviet jet bombers comparable 
to our own medium-range B-47 and our 
long-range B-52. The intelligence commu- 
nities of the free world were shocked. The 
Russian planes had been flown well before 
the expected date. In certain important re- 
spects—in the size of their jet engines, for 
instance—they were more advanced than our 
own bombers. 





Despite these facts, the soothing voices 
were heard again. ‘They said the Soviet 
planes were doubtiess hand-tooled proto- 
types. They predicted that years would 
elapse before these first models could be 
mass-produced. The implication was clear 
that mass production was unique to the 
United States. 

Six weeks ago we learned the truth. In 
their 1955 practice May Day displays the So- 
viets flew both their medium and long 
range jet bombers in operational numbers. 
Furthermore, they flew large numbers of a 
new day fighter. Performancewise, this is a 
better plane than any we ourselves are now 
fiying jn other than limited flight tests. In 
addition, they flew operational numbers of 
all-weather interceptors which are superior 
to any plane we ourselves have in combat 
units today. 

Again, our defense planners were caught 
by surprise—just as they were surprised 
when thousands of MIG’s flew in Korea at a 
time when the Soviets theoretically could 
not mass-produce fighters. 

The American people are now being told 
that, as of today, we are still superior to the 
Soviets in long-range airpower. Those who 
issue these statements, however, do not say 
how we stand in relation to the Soviets in 
fighter aircraft. Neither do they say how we 
will stand in strategic airpower a few years 
from now. 

Speaking as a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, my own estimate of the 
present balance of airpower is this: 

Long-range jet bombers. We «re now in a 
neck-and-neck race with the Soviets. They 
may well be ahead of us. 

Medium-range jet bombers. As of now, 
it is likely that we have more medium-range 
jet bombers than the Soviets possess. But 
they may well overtake and surpass us in a 
year or two. 

Fighter aircraft. We are now vastly in- 
ferior to the Soviets in terms of numbers of 
high-performance fighters. As a matter of 
fact they are thousands ahead of us. Quali- 
tatively, the latest Soviet fighters are at least 
the equal of our best planes—and they may 
be better. 

The intercontinental ballistic missile. 
The race for this absolute weapon is now nip 
and tuck. We should not be surprised if 
the Soviets get it first. 

What a shocking distance the Russians 
have traveled in 6 years. In 1949 our air- 
power lead was incontestable. Today, our 
only comfort lies in the fact that—in certain 
types of planes—we still appear to be ahead 
of the Russians. To put it bluntly, we find 
ourselves for the first time simply trying to 
keep up with Soviet progress in delivery 
vehicles—rather than being decisively ahead. 

Nor is this all. All the evidence indicates 
that the Russians have been able to move 
from the design of prototype aircraft to 
mass-production .models more quickly than 
we have. In other words, they now appear 
to be our superiors in the very techniques 
for which America has always been famous— 
quickly tooling up for mass production. 

To cite an example. Our work on the B-52 
bomber began in 1948. It was first tested 
in 1952. First production started in the 
spring of 1954. The comparable Soviet 
plane—the type 37—was apparently designed 
in 1950. It was tested in 1953 and produced 
in quantity in 1954. Although the United 
States had production facilities for a jet 
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bomber that the Soviet lacked, they gained 
at least 2 years on us in this race. 

The growth of Soviet technology is docu- 
mented in a recent speech by Allen Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
“Military needs dominate their research pro- 
grams,” he said. And he added: “We who 
are in intelligence work have learned by 
now that it is rarely safe to assume that 
the Soviets do not have the basic skill, both 
theoretical and technical, to do in these 
fields what we can do.” As an ominous foot- 
note, Mr. Dulles reported that the Russians 
would graduate 1.2 million in the sciences 
in the decade from 1950 to 1960 compared 
to only 900,000 in the United States. 

The meaning of these facts for the future 
is clear. What is past is prolog. In 1949 
we led decisivley in the contest for air- 
atomic supremacy. Today, this same con- 
test hangs in the balance. If the present 
trend continues, I put it to you as a fact 
that by 1960 the Soviets will be unquestion- 
ably ahead of us in airpower. When that 
day arrives—as it surely will if we do not 
change course—our historic trump card of 
technological supremacy will be nullified. 
To their present superiority in conventional 
forces our enemies will add superiority in 
advanced weapons systems—with fateful 
consequences for the future of the world. 

What are we going to do about this chal- 
lenge? 

Certain things seem clear. We are now 
engaged in a struggle for our national sur- 
vival. In this struggle, our foes are working 
around the clock. We cannot hope to win 
this contest if we ourselves work 1 shift 
on a 5-day basis. 

More specifically, I propose the following 
six-point program: 

First, I propose that our production of 
jet bombers and fighters be placed on a 
crash basis at once—on a wartime footing. 

Second, I propose that there be an expan- 
sion of our present aircraft industrial ca- 
pacity. Existing aircraft plants should now 
operate around the clock, 7 days a week. 

Third, I propose that we immediately con- 
vene a board of top industrial experts to 
determine why are are now slower than the 
Soviets in tooling up for the mass production 
of aircraft. We cannot prevent wars with 
models sketched on drawing boards. 

Fourth, I propose that we immediately as- 
sign supreme and overriding importance in 
our defense effort to the development of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. This proj- 
ect must be tackled with the resources, the 
skills, the moneys, the urgency, and the 
priority given our war-time atomic effort. 
The question of war or peace may depend on 
our getting this ultimate weapon first. 

Fifth, I propose that, as an absolute mini- 
mum, our ground forces be kept at their 
present level. Proposed cuts could be dis- 
astrous. 

Sixth, I propose that we immediately un- 
dertake to expand our atomic weapons pro- 
gram. 

The Military Applications Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which I have the honor to be chairman, 
is now completing an extended 3-month 
series of secret hearings on the general sub- 
ject of out atomic preparedness. During 
these meetings, we have heard from the Sec- 
retary of State and the Secretary of Defense, 
the Chairman and members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Secretaries of the three 
services, from the Strategic Air Command, 
the Continental Air Defense Command, the 
Commander of NATO and from ranking 
scientists. 


These hearings have rnade it clear to me 
that our existing and planned atomic pro- 
duction facilities will be inadequate to meet 
the real needs of our Armed Forces for nu- 
clear weapons. This is particularly the case 
with small weapons of relatively low destruc- 
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tive power which could be used for anti- 
aircraft defense and against troops in the 
field. Accordingly it is my earnest hope that 
the members of the joint committee will 
soon see fit to recommend to the President 
a major step-up in our atomic weapons 
output. 

Yet atomic weapons in themselves can fur- 
nish us with no military protection unless we 
can deliver them against enemy targets. In 
all sincerity, I regard the recently announced 
acceleration of 35 percent in our B-52 pro- 
duction schedules as completely inadequate. 
I believe these schedules must be revised 
drastically upward. It is my fervent hope 
that we will not need another Russian May 
Day demonstration to jolt us into stepping up 
our military programs along the lines I have 
suggested, which surely represents the mini- 
mum price of national survival. 

Will larger military budgets be required 
to strengthen our Air Force and to expand 
our atomic production? Of course they will. 
But defense in this atomic age cannot be 
purchased in bargain basements. Any 
peacetime military budget is small, and bear- 
able, when compared with the incalculable 
cost and horror of the atomic war which 
may well befall us if our preparations are so 
weak as to invite attack. Our military prep- 
arations cannot and must not be budget 
limited. Instead, they must be based upon 
the needs of our Armed Forces and the re- 
quirements of our national survival. 

Our top military leaders, testifying before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, have 
made it clear that we could not begin to 
mobilize our resources and step up arms pro- 
duction after an all-out atomic war had 
started. In such a war, our entire economy 
could be prostrated in a few days. This fact 
represents an historic change in our Nation's 
military position. In previous wars, we have 
been spared direct attack. With the impetus 
of a Pearl Harbor, we have had a period of 
grace to mobilize and produce the goods of 
war. Today, however, our industries are only 
a few hours away from the fields of the long- 
range Russian air force. The period of grace 
is a thing of the past. As a result we must 
now build up our armed strength to wartime 
footing in time of peace. 

Some of you may feel that what I have 
said tonight is too much in the realm of 
saber-rattling. I have made this speech for 
the purpose of letting people know the mili- 
tary steps which must be taken to prevent 
war. In our present peacetime situation, 
the only rallying force we can use to 
our production and defense buildup is the 
device of honest information conveyed to the 
American people by their elected and ap- 
pointed officials. I believe that an American 
public fully informed of the clear and pres- 
ent danger to our security will support an 
effective defense program now with the same 
vigor they showed in our mobilization effort 
after Pearl Harbor. 

I should add that this is not a partisan 
speech or a partisan issue. Both the present 
administration and its Democratic prede- 
cessor have underestimated the strength and 
potential of the Soviets. This national 
shortcoming can be remedied only through 
national support for a new and vigorous 
defense program. 

In light of this critical Russian threat, 
what can we expect from the forthcoming 
four-power conference? I hope you will 
agree that the Soviet military buildup 
dwarfs in significance the recent shifts in 
Soviet foreign policy. The real issue at this 
conference, and in the months of discus- 
sions ahead, is whether or not the Russians 
are prepared to show good faith in their 
dealings with the free world. The Ameri- 
can people will not put much stock in Rus- 
sian signatures on agreements. But assur- 
ance that Russia was genuinely interested 
in living up to commitments would be 
warmly received. 
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What could we regard in days ahead then 
as a show of good faith from the Soviets— 
a genuine change of heart? Three things 
I suggest, Russia must do to reestablish her 
credit with the free world. 

First, she must lift the Iron Curtain to 
allow the free flow of people and ideas 
between Russia and the non-Communist 
nations. 

Second, she must withdraw her troops 
from the satellite countries occupied at the 
end of World War II. 

Third, she must stop the activities of the 
Cominform—the agency devoted to the 
spread of international communism. 

Uniess the Russian attitude on these 
questions is changed, we cannot assume that 
the basic aims of the Kremlin are directed 
toward a real solution to the cold-war con- 
flict. When the Kremlin moves to lift the 
Iron Curtain, free the satellites and abandon 
the Cominform, this will be the essentia) 
demonstration of good faith. 

Until this time, we must remain hopeful 
but pessimistic as to Soviet intentions. And 
we must move promptly to meet the ominous 
challenge of the Russian military buildup, 





The Late Cordeil Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the late Cordell Hull was one 
of the giants of our age. His record of 
accomplishments in the long fight to 
achieve peace in the world will grow in 
stature in the long prospective of history. 
His career can be an inspiration to all 
Americans. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal eulogizing Judge 
Hull: 





He Hap Lirren Up His Eres 


Cordell Hull's death leaves a State, a Na- 
tion and the decent peoples of the world be- 
reaved. 

He was one of Tennessee’s historic sons. 
He was’one of the greatest of contemporary 
Americans. He was a true world citizen who 
labored indefatigably on behalf of interna- 
tional amity and the betterment of hu- 
manity. 

All peoples whose hearts yearn for peace 
will mourn him. All nations having respect 
for their pledged word will do him homage. 
This Nation will honor him as befits a first 
citizen in a democracy. 

This State will pridefully grieve the passing 
of one whose vision was loftier than the 
peaks of the “Smokies,” whose character was 
as rugged as the hill country which bore him, 
and whose courage was as indomitable as 
that of the pioneers who came through its 
gaps to build an American empire westward. 

Most of all, Tennessee will mourn him be- 
cause high honors, vast achievement and the 
plaudits of the crowd left him unspoiled and 
unspoiling—a simple man, a homespun 
man—a kinsman of the cove country over (0 
the east. 

Prophetically, characteristically he left % 
last message for the world’s peoples and the 
statesmen upon whom their fates depend. 
Because he was Cordell Hull, it was a plea in 
behalf of reason. He has left behind many 
monuments to his building—ports open 
where they had been closed; free trade where 
there had been prohibitive, danger-creating 








1950 
tariff walls; covenants of mutual good will 
where there had been trigger-itching dis- 
trust. None are more meaningful than this 
injunction written and given to the world at 
the closing of his life’s busy day: 

“Unity and cooperation must continue to 
be the predominant duty of statesmanship. 
No matter how laborious the task, if the large 
nations can agree and act together to that 
end, then there is hope that our military 
victories of @ year ago will be turned into 
enduring peace.” 

Incalculable disaster would besult if these 
nations should become irreconcilably divided, 
either within or among themselves. 

There is an overwhelming need today for 
every one of the United Nations to keep faith 
with those ideals of a brotherhood of peace, 
justice and freedom * ® * to insure unity 
among Us. 

A rapier-keen mind had pierced the veil 
between present and future when that last 
clarion appeal Was made to sanity and good- 
ness 

God wills it that way, sometimes, to the 
great in spirit and the humble of heart. 

He will be eulogized as the father of the 
United Nations; as one selected most worthy 
to have bestowed on him the Nobel prize 
for peace; as a founder of true hemispheric 
solidarity and pan-American friendship; as 
{ dangerous isolation; as a stanch de- 


fender of constitutional government. He 
was all of those things—successfully. 

He will deserve every word spoken and 
written in his praise, 

In a calmer day some impartial historian 
will evaluate the political personages of the 


Roosevelt years and assay the Hull accom- 
plishments in measure of high importance. 
To Tennessee he will, in memory, always 
be Judge Hull. Oldsters will recall the 
days when he served in the legislature and 
t n the circuit bench. They will tell 
colorful stories of his wit, wisdom, and na- 
unvarying personality. They will 
leave the eulogies on his statescraft to those 
who knew the statesman but didn’t know the 
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tive and 


ll talk of him in terms of “Max- 

well House politics.” That's what he liked 

to talk about and many an Ambassador 

cooled his heels in the State Department 

Building while Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
te, talked just that. , 

He never really got away from Tennessee 
and his desire to have intimates tell him 
what was going on back home was an accu- 
r ie to his honest simplicity. 
| Hull had lifted his eyes up unto 
the hills when he was a child of Tennessee. 
t them lifted up throughout his long 
and splendidly useful life. He was of and 
part of them, and they gave him the strength 
{f which the Psalmist sang. 

They gave him strength to be in all things 
and to all men an American whose death 
will cause all America, its neighbors, and its 
friends, to grieve, 





Report to My Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Congress is nearing adjournment, 
and its stamp has been impressed upon 
Many vital phases of our life. It is ad- 
Visable to pause and reflect upon the 
accomplishments of the first session of 
the 84th Congress, I have always fol- 
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lowed this plan at the close of each 
session of Congress. 

The Fourth Congressional District is 
one of the finest districts in the United 
States. The people are considerate, un- 
derstanding, and 100 percent Americans. 
It has been my privilege for the past 13 
years to serve the people who live in 
these 38 counties in central and western 
Nebraska as their Representative in the 
most important and powerful legislative 
body in the world. 1 have at at all times 
tried to be a conscientious elected servant 
to all of my constituents, regardless of 
their political affiliation. I am elected 
to represent all residents of the Fourth 
District. In making this report, I want 
the people to know how I have voted on 
legislation. I want them to know my 
philosophy of government, and I want 
them to know how I feel about the 
problems facing our Nation and the 
world. 

It is incumbent upon all of us in the 
Congress to keep in touch with the citi- 
zens as closely as possible, and it is our 
duty to keep them informed because the 
intelligent citizen and the voter is the 
one who is the best advised. In this 
interest, I write a weekly newsletter that 
goes to 84 newspapers, 13 radio stations, 
and about 900 friends in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District. For 13 years I have 
recorded a weékly radio program en- 
titled “What's Happening in the Na- 
tion’s Capital,” which is now broadcast 
by the following radio stations: KMMJ 
and KRGIJI, Grand Island; KODY and 
KNBR, North Platte: KGFW, Kearney; 
KNEB and KOLT, Scottsbluff; KCOW, 
Alliance; KCNI, Broken Bow; KRVN, 
Lexington; KSID, Sidney; KCSR, Chad- 
ron, and KOGA, Ogallala. We try to 
make these programs as informative as 
possible, and have been privileged to 
interview as our guests many Nebraskans 
visiting or working in Washington. 

GOVERNMENT CLINICS AND QUESTIONNAIRES 


In the off-election years I conduct 
“government clinics’ at each of the 38 
county seats in the Fourth Congressional 
District. The first hour is a “Youth 
Wants To Know” program. The last 
hour is for interested citizens who may 
attend. I am not there to make a speech 
but to render an account of my steward- 
ship in the Congress and to answer any 
questions by the audience relative to our 
Government in Washington. The people 
may not always agree with my views or 
the way I have voted on the many bilis 
in Congress; they may be right, and I 
may be wrong, but I do believe they are 
entitled to know how and why I have 
voted on the issues. The questions 
asked at these clinics—averaging about 
50 in each 2-hour session—have been 
most helpful to me. 

Every 2 years I prepare questionnaires 
dealing with many of the important 
current problems, and mail them to the 
84,000 boxholders in the Fourth District. 
In alternate years I also send out farm- 
ers’ bulletins. The response has been 
most encouraging and helpful. 

It has been my practice for many 
years to attend a large number of county 
fairs and fall festivals, or other similar 
celebrations, so that I may have a 
chance to meet and talk more closely 
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with the people I represent. I also try 
to keep as many speaking engagements 
as possible, before civic, farm and 
church groups in the district, when the 
Congress is not in session. 

When we are in session, I seldom leave 
Washington, and have had to turn down 
many kind invitations to appear at 
various functions in Nebraska. The 
folks at home elected me to represent 
them as their Congressman, and if I am 
to do a good job,I must answer the roll- 
calls, attend the sessions and the meet- 
ings of my committees. The record will 
show that I have attended nearly every 
meeting of the House and my commit- 
tees, and have missed few if any roll- 
calls. 


WORLD PEACE 
Mr. Speaker, I view the events of the 


‘past 6 months with mixed emotions. 


There are many things I believe we can 
enter on the plus side of the ledger. 
Here are some of them: First, and for 
this the whole world should give thanks, 
there is peace all over the face of the 
earth for the first time in many, many 
years. This is due, in great part, to the 
magnificent leadership of President 
Eisenhower. The Korean ' ar was 
stopped shortly after President Eisen- 
hower took office, and the battle fires 
that threatened Indonesia, China, For- 
mosa, and the offshore islands, flickered 
briefly and died. It was reassuring that 
the President asked Congress for its ad- 
vice by endorsement of the Formosa de- 
fense policy, showing a mutual confi- 
dence that has not existed for many 
years. 

By taking the initiative in foreign 
affairs, the President arranged and at- 
tended meetings “at the summit” with 
the leaders of Russia, France, and 
Great Britain, to explore ways and 
means for nations to live together in 
peace. He has kept the people informed. 
There will be no secret deals as at Yalta 
or Potsdam out of these top meetings. 

PROSPERITY 

With peace, we now have a prosperity 
that has never been equaled. The value 
of the dollar has been stabilized, and has 
varied only a fractional percentage point 
in the past 2 years. Wages have reached 
record heights and continue on a steady 
incline. We are producing and selling 
more goods than ever before, with the 
highest national income in our history. 

Great advancement has been made in 
the development of the atom for peace- 
ful purposes. What was once the great- 
est destructive force the world has ever 
known will soon become an equally great 
tool for man’s preservation. All this has 
been made possible because our scientists 
have been able to concentrate more and 
more o1 the peaceful application of their 
tremendous knowledge. Much credit 
should go to the President and his ad- 
ministration for their part in encour- 
aging peacetime uses of atomic prod- 
ucts. 

Work stoppage, and production and in- 
come loss through strikes is at an all-time 
low. In all our history employment has 
never been higher, and unemployment 
lower, than now. College graduates, par- 
ticularly those with technical skills have 
never before faced such a bright future. 
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All young men and women can look 
forward to better economic rewards and 
a higher standard of living than at any 
other previous time. 

LOYAL GOVERNMENT 


We can also be proud of the Govern- 
ment house-cleaning job that has been 
accomplished by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Many thousands of unneces- 
sary Government jobs have been elim- 
inated. Security risks have been rooted 
out by the hundreds. By the end of 
June 1955, a total of 59 top Communists 
have been convicted in the Federal courts 
since this administration took over ap- 
proximately 2 years ago, compared with 
31 during the period 1948 to 1952, and 
none during the 1940 to 1948 period. 
This is not a “government by crony.” 
The influence peddlers and 5-percenters 
have left Washington for greener pas- 
tures; there is no longer a market for 
their services in the Nation’s Capital. 
Many significant income tax fraud cases, 
hushed up by previous administrations, 
have been brought to light and prose- 
cuted. Honesty and confidence in gov- 
ernment have been restored. Wrong 
doing is not tolerated by the President. 

TAX CUT 


Last year’s Republican-controlled 83d 
Congress gave the people a $7.5 billion 
tax cut—tthe first in many years, and the 
largestever. lLIamconfident that, if Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s program can be 
adopted and carried out, another tax cut 
will be forthcoming in 1956. 

BALANCED BUDGET 


This administration, in 242 years, has 
come a long way toward balancing the 
budget. In the 1952 election campaign, 
Mr. Eisenhower publicly promised to cut 
Government spending and to bring our 
fiscal policies back to sanity. The deficit 
has been cut from the inherited $9.5 
billion to an estimated $3.4 billion. The 
Secretary of the Treasury states fur- 
ther that if revenues continue at the 
present rate, and if economy moves pro- 
posed to the Congress can be carried 
out, this deficit will be wiped out and 
we will finish fiscal 1956 with a balanced 
budget. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Government spending has been re- 
duced. In 1952 the Government spent 
more than $80 billion. We are now pre- 
senting an improved, more efficient Gov- 
ernment, with more service to the people, 
for approximately $20 billion less. Even 
with the high requirements of the de- 
fense program, increased veterans’ bene- 
fits, accumulated interest on the national 
debt, extended social-security benefits, 
enlarged atomic research and develop- 
ment programs and many innovations of 
the Eisenhower administration, during 
each year since 1952, the Government has 
spent less and less money. We are doing 
so by increased efficiency, less waste, 
and a forceful businesslike approach to 
this business of government. This was 
long overdue. 

POLITICS 


The work of the 84th Congress pre- 
Sents an interesting picture. The execu- 
tive branch is controlled by the Repub- 


lican Party, the Congress by the Demo- 
crats. 
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With presidential and congressional 
elections coming up in 1956, it is some- 
what a time-honored tradition that 
much of the legislation and maneuvering 
will be aimed at these 1956 campaigns, 
and that the party out of control of the 
executive branch will devote a great part 
of its time to creating political issues. 
Throughout the session the Democratic 
leadership was trying desperately to find 
some issues on which to obtain public 
support and discredit the Eisenhower 


administration. These efforts ranged 
from squirrels, golf, the President’s 
churchgoing, and Mrs. Eisenhower's 


health. The Democrats are attempting 
by this method to confuse and frustrate 
the President’ efforts, because they have 
no real issues. It is hard to fight pros- 
perity and peace. The Democratic con- 
trolled committees have kept their eyes 
on the political barometer. Other po- 
litically filled issues: the $20-tax cut, 
the postal pay raise, the highway bill, 
and much legislation originally sug- 
gested by the administration, but 
changed to give it a Democratic flavor. 
AGRICULTURE 


One of the dark spots on the picture 
comes from the trouble farmers are 
having in meeting rising costs with fall- 
ing income. The Government store- 
houses are bulging with approximately 
an $8 billion surplus of many crops sup- 
ported and urged during wartime. In 
wartimes these surpluses are not even 
called surpluses: they are blessed re- 
serves. But in times of peace, they can 
sometime become a problem. We are 
doing everything we can to help the 
farmers share in the prosperity, through 
improved research, increased markets, 
assistance programs, and other plans 
that are being explored by the Congress 
and various departments of the Gov- 
ernment. I have great confidence, too, 
in the ability of the farmers to solve 
many of their own problems. I believe 
agriculture is over the hump and better 
days are ahead. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The social-security law was broadened 
to include most of the professions, ex- 
cluding medical doctors. Women are 
now eligible for retirement benefits at 
age 62 instead of 65. Disabled persons 
may draw social-security payments be- 
ginning at age 50; and the tax will be 
increased from 4 percent to 5 percent 
beginning January 1, 1956, if the House 
bill is approved. 


IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


I have sponsored five bills in this ses- 
sion of the Congress dealing with and 
directly affecting irrigation, reclamation, 
and flood-control projects in Nebraska. 
One provides for Federal-local partner- 
ships in small irrigation projects, similar 
to the bill I introduced in the 83d Con- 
gress. 

A second would authorize the Bureau 
of Reclamation to begin construction of 
the Ainsworth irrigation project, which 
was included in the Missouri River Basin 
project by an earlier law. 

A third would create a partnership 
between the Federai Government and the 
Midstate Reclamation District in Hall, 
Buffalo, and Merrick Counties, for irri- 
gation and power on the Platte River. 
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A fourth provides for construction of 
the Farwell irrigation unit on the Middie 
Loup River, another facet of the Mis. 
souri River Basin project. 

A fifth bill would authorize the Corps 
of Engineers to build several small flood 
control and conservation dams in the 
Gering Valley on the North Platte Rive; 
The need for such a project was recentiy 
emphasized by the heavy rains and re. 
Sulting flood damage in that area. 

It is my belief that the Congress myst 
continue to cooperate in the planning 
and construction of irrigation and recja. 
mation projects so long as they are 
sound and will pass the rigid tests of 
physical and economic feasibility, 
Money spent for irrigation and reela. 
mation projects is a wise investment in 
the future of America. Water on good 
land at the right time produces crops 
and brings security and new wealth to 
a community. 

ADJOURNMENT PLANS 


I plan to return to Nebraska just as 
soon as the Congress adjourns, and I 
am looking forward to meeting and talk- 
ing with as many of my friends in the 
Fourth District as time permits. I will 
attend many of the county fairs, rodeos, 
and other celebrations, and visit with as 
many service clubs and church groups 
as possible. I will hold Government 
clinics in each of the 38 counties in my 
district, beginning around the latter part 
of Septemebr and ending about a month 
later. Complete schedules will be sent 
out later. I hope the schools and public 
will again take an active part in these 
public forums, It is always good to get 
home, 





Criminal Jurisdiction Over American 
Servicemen Abroad 
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or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Brooklyn 
Tablet has long been recognized as one of 
America’s outstanding newspapers and 4 
vigorous exponent of constitutional 
Americanism. I am pleased to offer for 
the Recorp the Tablet’s excellent cover- 
age of our efforts to modify or eliminate 
criminal jurisdiction over Americal 
servicemen in foreign lands: 

Serxs To RESTORE AMERICAN RIGHTS 7 
SERVICEMEN—COoNGRESS BILL Aims To SAVE 
CONSTITUTIONAL PrIvILEcEs OF YOUTHS 
SERVING ABROAD—HEARINGS BerINc HELD 
REPRESENTATIVE Bow, OF OHIO, CRITICIZES 
Sratus or Forces Treaty, ASKS PROTE&- 
TION FoR Boys 
WASHINGTON.— “Treaties denying America? 

servicemen their constitutional rights when 

overseas are a tragic abdication of national 
sovereignty that should be repudiated at the 
earliest possible date,” Representative FRANK 

T. Bow, of Ohio, told the House Foreign Al- 

fairs Committee. 

Representative Bow was the first witness 
in hearings on his resolution (H. J. Res. 309) 
which would require the President to — 
gotiate or denounce treaty provisions that 
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foreign nations legal jurisdiction over 


= military personnel and their 


American 


dents. 
se prepared statement he presented 


recedent and documentation to support his 
<0] on. 

nega target of the resolution is the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement, ratified 
py a 72-15 vote by the United States Senate 
July 15, 1953. It had been negotiated in 
1951, when Dean Acheson was Secretary of 
state, and was signed in London June 19, 
Wecpresentative Bow said over 1400 Amer- 
icans were subjected to trial in foreign 
courts last year and 58 are serving sentences 
st reports. 

PRECEDENTS ARE CITED 


“These 58 servicemen deprived of their 
nstitutional rights, sentenced and con- 
ted under foreign laws, are now confined 
rtually incommunicado tn filthy, unheated, 
eign prisons without proper food or med- 
ical care he said. “They are martyrs to 
internat nalism.” 

“Constitutional, moral and practical cofi- 
siderations dictate that the United States 

iid never surrender to any foreign sov- 
its right to protect and control the 
sonnel of our Armed Forces,” he declared. 
ted historical precedent under which 
said “jurisdiction over members of the 
ned Forces of the United States who com- 
mit offenses in the territory of a friendly for- 
eign state in which the visiting armed force is 
t quartered or in passage remains 

the visiting sovereign.” 

This principle of international law Is rec- 
ognized and quoted in the Manual for 
Courts-Martial of the United States. 

“Our enlisted men take an oath to abide 
by the Uniform Code of Military Justice up- 
n which the Courts-Martial Manual is 
based,” he said, 

In fact, they find the Status of Forces 
Agreement completely contradicts the Uni- 
form Code and the Manual and they do not 

ive the protection it purports to give 
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by conse 


The Ohio Congressman cited reports on 
French and Japanese prisons prepared by ex- 
perts in those nations, both showing that 
prisons were unheated, infested with ver- 
min, and without sanitary provisions to 
which Americans are accustomed. He said 
authorities of both nations admitted prison- 
ers received inadequate food and medical 


GUARANTIES ARE LOST 


presentative Bow also read reports on 
trench and German judicial procedures 
howing that the burden of proving his 
innocence rests upon the accused, that trial 
by Jury is not guaranteed, and that convic- 
in be had on a majority vote. 
American who unwittingly runs 
unknown or strange foreign law 
imself subjected to a judicial system 
1iot understand, without American 

insel and stripped of all the familiar 
guaranties contained in our Bill of Rights,” 
he charged, 

He said he has no complete list of nations 
With which agreements on criminal jurisdic- 
and that the State Department 
riled some nations were covered by ar- 

ngements “which in the national interest 
‘re classified.” He said he could not under- 

nha the need for secrecy on such treaties. 

“One may wonder if Russia or Commu- 
= ' China, in their disregard for the right 
®' our American airmen, enjoy the protec- 
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> nh of some international agreement,” 
‘epresentative Bow said. 
SAYS IT CAN BE REVISED 


Representative Bow continued: 

By the terms of the treaty its provisions 
be denounced at the expiration of a 
P lod of 4 years from the date on which 
became effective, which period would ex- 
Pre on July 24, 1957, 


can 
peri 
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“It is for this reason that House Joint 
Resolution 309 directs the President to re- 
quest the North Atlantic Council for a re- 
vision of article VIII of the agreement, act- 
ing under the provision of article XXII 
thereof; and as an alternative, if such re- 
vision cannot be brought about, that the 
President shall then denounce such agree- 
ment at the earliest date permitted. 

“There are several methods by which ac- 
tion by the President to secure revision of 
article VII of the treaty might be directed 
and there is ample precedent te support a 
joint resolution as one of the methods. 

“It is conceivable that supporters of the 
Status of Forces Agreement may contend that 
action by the House is not necessary, and 
also a possibility that the President may seek 
to ignore the resolution even though adopt- 
ed; but in spite of these contingencies we 
owe it to our Armed Forces to let the world 
know that the overwhelming sentiment of 
the people of this country is against depriv- 
ing our forces of the protection of our Con- 
stitution. 

“Certainly We have every right to initiate 
a request for revocation forthwith of all 
secret agreements made by the executive de- 
partment which gives criminal jurisdiction 
over our soldiers to foreign powers.” 


READS ADMINISTRATION STAND 


Administration spokesmen strongly op- 
posed the resolution. Bypassing Represent- 
ative Bow’s chief argument, that men serv- 
ing overseas have lost their constitutional 
rights, they said the servicemen fare better 
in foreign trials than they would at courts- 
martial. 

Representative H. R. Gross, of Iowa, told 
the committee that the American people are 
generally unaware that American boys serv- 
ing overseas are under foreign jurisdiction 
and are not protected by the Constitution. 
He recommended that service personnel 
should be informed that they are to be sub- 
ject to foreign courts before they leave this 
country. 

Representative Gross said that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Bryce N. Harlow, ad- 
ministrative assistant to President Eisen- 
hower, in which the latter stated the treaty 
provides “safeguards for a safe trial” and 
has been “working well in practice.” 

Mr. Harlow said that the treaty repre- 
sented the maximum concessions obtainable 
from other governments and that there is 
“no reason evident why this matter should 
be reopened.” 

Committee members, recalling that Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt had sent armed 
forces to rescue American citizens in foreign 
lands, commented that the United States 
would have won the respect of the world by 
insisting on jurisdiction over its own men. 


BROAD MIND TO FLAT HEAD 


Assistant Secretary of State Thruston B. 
Morton wrote the committee that if the Bow 
resolution were passed, the United States 
might be compelled to withdraw its troops 
from abroad, thereby pleasing the Commu- 
nists. 


Representative MARGUERITE CHURCH, of Il- 
linois, whose two sons served in World War 
II, demanded that the agencies of Govern- 
ment concerned inform the Congress of all 
secret agreements made with foreign gov- 
ernments with reference to foreign court 
jurisdiction over American servicemen. 

Representative THomas J. Dopp, of Con- 
necticut, declared the Status of Forces Treaty 
was the product of fuzzy, flatheaded think- 
ing.” He added: “We're so broadminded 
we're getting flatheaded.” 

Both the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars urged repeal of the 
Status of Forces Treaty. Bruce P. Henderson, 
head of the Legion's national security com- 
mission, stressed basic differences in concepts 
of freedom and liberty here and abroad. 
For example, he said, “in the United States 
we take the position that a man is innocent 
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until proved guilty. Abroad he is guilty until 
proved innocent.” 

A. M. Downer, legislative counsel of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, said no American 
soldier could get in a foreign court the 
trial which the Constitution guarantees him. 





Philanthropic Giving by One American 
Corporation—Polish National Alliance 
Has Benefited American Education ia 
the Amount of Over $4,250,000 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, as 
a graduate of the Alliance College in 
Cambridge Springs, Pa., to which I owe 
a debt of gratitude for my education and 
early training, I am extremely happy to 
insert into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following report of a distinguished Amer- 
ican educator and president of the 
Alliance College, Dr. Arthur P. Coleman. 

The report follows: 

In connection with the recent interest on 
the part of many American corporations in 
supporting independent higher education I 
take pleasure in calling attention to the rec- 
ord of the Polish National Alliance, a fra- 
ternal benefit insurance corporation doing 
business in 32 States and the District 
of Columbia. Founded in 1880 in his- 
toric Philadelphia, this great American 
institution is this year celebrating its dia- 
mond jubilee in many communities through- 
out the United States. 

Up to 1929 the Polish National Alliance 
(headquarters now in Chicago) had given 
to education the considerable sum of 
$1,595,190.58. Annual gifts thereafter have 
amounted to— 


a ee a a ee $119, 985. 78 
Se i ies iollaecieinnnpin cotcictehen tshtgailag ee aihinliniy 124, 496. 28 
Fase heh entenndeksdmidinee 124, 377. 04 
enh ennnicinipein ngety sean iewtnl 116, 149. 70 
ia teeniaetahin tihstianiapetocihinpuceoaien e 116, 995. 60 
reine iting reais tian eeatieiey 110, 946. 34 
asta tte ta ditatetieadiceardenisiaptiasiessesaibiin 133, 449. 21 
laren nnmniistiaidianiiptibibin pike inne 126, 229. 58 
bli suc ciilith-nidsinincipi rades dacesttie 129, 032. 77 
i eriritinin aanniimnciiiiemaneees 122, 814. 03 
Ps aiid initasigesh emvnitiin tints nctiaeien 82, 240. 37 
SE Oi icilaheesicdl cnleata din ooqunaticmdeduandteiehnnge 76, 497. 72 
Se idatei nc ietegsSi tabi aisapinsclduspsthstetabettatietsoe _ 76, 143. 68 
acai cirdocenthi Aveta epmsatentesti-as teenage 80, 511.33 
i aiaiitetn is cantpennciicheiiaeienctiahidicpintepintiutciaian 81, 486. 83 
oo, Se ne 83, 894. 03 
Aa tihhitaiagiaesaetianiene tienen 85, 588. 14 
DET chaiddbinkdatnden sanetne 83, 816. 48 
ed nares teeing cist oe nceerdimeinoe 135, 208. 75 
EE, Re I, 78, 650. 07 
SE iitdtatkeacithie cov nidcccndimnmiiesnneap 80, 515. 73 
BO ieee chaile dates decticiiesivie ppshettinenaptoen smapem 92, 249. 08 
SN sebadtiaatatipagliceds binsinimescsenge 123, 079. 46 
Sa Nil oe i ececstentsinasacesecapengtie annie 119, 069. 70 
ag Bibi crcircinkic ene dimna ep maecints 119, 161.12 
1955 through !4j2 of year_-_---- 105, 747. 92 
Total from 1912 through 
Biey Oi, 296854......... 4, 323, 526. 82 


This makes a grand total of over $4,250,- 
000 already given to American education by 
this one American corporation, composed 
largely of the sons and daughters of immi- 
grants from Poland, a land now suffering un- 
der a dreadful communistic dictatorship. 

Alliance College, the benefactor of this 
generosity, is naturally grateful, but I submit 
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that the general American business commu- 
nity should be proud of the pioneer efforts 
on behalf of American education by this 
single corporation owned by some 360,000 
Americans of Polish or Slavic extraction. 
With the Polish National Alliance corporate 
aid to education is not something new, 
rather it has been practiced for many years. 

In this diamond jubilee year for the Polish 
National Alliance I should like, as an Ameri- 
can educator, to express my admiration and 
gratitude for this distinguished pioneer ex- 
ample of wise and long-range aid to inde- 
pendent American education. 

I believe Americans of older stock will agree 
with me that if independent higher educa- 
tion is to survive, we need many more such 
corporations. 

Dr. ArtHur P. COLEMAN, 





President, Alliance College, Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa. 
Jury 4, 1955. 
New York City Loses a Good Man 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of Monday, July 25, 1955. New York 
City has lost « great police commissioner 
and a fine public servant who will be 
hard to replace. Commissioner Adams 
made splendid progress toward decreas- 
ing the crime rate in New York City and 
made many improvements in the depart- 
ment. I join with his many friends in 
wishing him well upon his return to 
private law practice. 


The editorial follows: 
City Loses a Goop MAN 


The resignation of Police Commissioner 
Adams will take from the city one of the 
best commissioners it has ever had. 

He has shown courage and fairness in deal- 
ing with his men and for his men, and in- 
tegrity toward the millions of citizens he 
served. 

In his speech to New Yorkers yesterday 
the commissioner had reason to point with 
pride. Major crime decreased 13 percent in 
the first 6 months of this year as against 
a 9 percent jump in the similar period in 
1954. Of major crimes reported, many more 
are being solved. 

The chicf reason for this encouraging news, 
Mr. Adams says, is that more police are on 
the streets and for that credit goes almost 
entirely to him. He eliminated frills, took 
cops from desk jobs and other soft touches 
and managed to put 1,500 more on patrol. 

He has fought hard, too, for more men and 
more pay for his men and has managed little 
by little to get a measure of both. And he 
demonstrated by his saturation technique 
of a section of Harlem how a festering area 
of crime can be effectively attacked. 

In his regime Mr. Adams has received a free 
hand from Mayor Wagner. Without this he 
would have been able to accomplish much 
less than he did. 

The city will miss the services of Mr. 
Adams. We wish him well in his return to 
law. And we hope the mayor will be able to 
find a worthy successor. 
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My 6 Years in Red China—Bishop F. A. 
Donaghy, M. M., Gives an Eyewitness 
View of Life Behind the Bamboo Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Bishop 
Frederick A. Donaghy has authored one 
of the best articles on Red China that I 
have seen. His story written for the 
International News Service appeared in 
the Washington Post, Sunday, July 24, 
1955. This distinguished prelate of the 
Catholic church speaks with authority, 
knowledge, and experience. He has seen 
with his own eyes the viciousness of the 
system that is being foisted upon the 
people of China. He has felt the bru- 
tality of its leaders. He has heard the 
phony promises made to the poor, gulli- 
ble peasant who is powerless to resist. 
Because of all this, Mr. Speaker, Bishop 
Donaghy’s opinions and conclusions are 
worth considerable weight. 

Bishop Donaghy went to China in 1928 
as a Roman Catholic Maryknoll mis- 
sioner. He was head of the diocese at 
Wuchow in south China 20 years later 
when the Communists took over the 
country. He spent 5 months in a Red jail 
and lived under the Red China regime 
until he was tried and expelled by the 
Communists in June. 

Mr. Speaker, I take pride in the fact 
that Bishop Donaghy is a son of Massa- 
chusetts and a native of New Bedford: 

My 6 YEARS IN RED CHINA 
(By Bishop F. A. Donaghy, M. M.) 

Wuchow is an old Chinese city of close to 
& quarter of a million people, located at the 
confluence of the Fu and West Rivers in 
south China. It is the headquarters for the 
Maryknoll Wuchow mission, embracing a 
large area of Kwangsi Province. 

The year 1949 was a year that we lived 
under the threat of Communist invasion. 
There was only a token defense of the south 
when the “Liberation Army” arrived in 
Wuchow late that year. 

The poltical arm of the new government 
went into power as soon as the armies had 
passed through the city. At first they were 
benign. They made big promises. They 
told the people that they had been given 
their freedom. There were to be no restric- 
tions on the foreigners or on the church. 

Actually, the Reds were following a biue- 
print. They had benefited by the experience 
cf Russia, and by the mistakes they had 
made in north China. The blueprint called 
for complete entrenchment of the govern- 
ment before harsher measures yoked the 
people to Communist slavery. 

Indoctrination in the new theories began 
within a few weeks. It was obligatory on 
everyone. Groups were brought to Wuchow 
for instruction from outlying villages. They 
were then sent home to act as instructors, 
and other groups were brought in. Com- 
munists from the north guided the courses 
of instruction and indoctrination. 

Gradually the power of communism began 
to be felt. The once carefree Chinese were 
not free to come and go as they wished. 
Like creeping paralysis, the new thinking 
made over the lives of the Chinese. The 





change was as slow as it was deliberate. 
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The teachers, for example, were won Over 
by being promised twice as much 
Actually, when control was secured ti, 
teachers found their salary was reduced by 
two-thirds. Disillusionment set in, but i; 
was too late. 

If the Nationalists returned to China to. 
day, they would find wholehearted coopers. 
tion from the teaching group and man 
other classes. Government workers are par- 
ticularly disillusioned in the matter of 4). 
ary. Besides being fed up with constan; 
indoctrination. 

The soldiers, however, seem well fed, wei 
clothed and well taken care of. They str 
around with new power. Even here, though, 
I am not sure if some disillusionment May 
not have set in. 

After 5 years of communism, the people 
have no illusions left. There is a certain 
amount of despair now, and they hope {or 
another liberating army to come to save 
them. This hope is very strong. They rea- 
lize they are prisoners. 

Within a year, the Communists had bujt 
up their strength and gained complete con. 
trol. A second military campaign was neces. 
sary to wipe out dissidents who had taken to 
the hill country. It was thorough and 
brutal. At the same time, the Communists 
systematically registered every individual 
and family—a momentous task. The Red 
likewise proscribed by law the possession of 
any type of weapon by the people. Im. 
prisonment and even death was the punish- 
ment. 

The land reform was initiated in South 
China about a year after the indoctrination 
was put into effect. More than any other 
program, the redistribution of flelds put the 
country under the yoke of communism. 

To win the sympathies of the poorer 
people, the Reds first called for a drastic 
rent reduction. If this didn’t induce the 
people to attend the nightly indoctrination 
courses, threats did. 

The Communists called it “a preparatory 
stage of the land reform.” Whipping the 
people to a fanatical and blind hatred of the 
“landlord” was termed “the political en- 
lightenment of the peasant.” 

It became clear that the aim of this 
grandiose scheme was not to help the people, 
but to accustom the Chinese to a black 
implacable hatred of any “enemy” who wa 
s0 named by the state. 

Class hatred was stirred up in groups 
where no one was actually “wealthy.” Only 
after it was whipped to a fever pitch dids 
trial distribution of land begin. Often, 
Chinese wanted to reapportion the fields 
without the violence and bloodshed. The 
landed gentry were not universally hard on 
their tenants, and were not uniformly 
hated. 

The Reds, however, prohibited the “land 
reform” without the blood bath preliminary 
The poor duped peasants were guided on to 
be the executioners of their own neighbors. 
The landholder was taken into custody 4n. 
long lists of charges preferred against him 
All of his possessions were distributed to the 
poor. 

Then the landholders were subjected to 
public trials. They were obliged to kneel 
on broken glass and stones, and the people 
were urged to beat them. Many died. 

What benefits the land reform might have 
given to the poor were wiped out by the 
Communist system of taxation. 

People who owned nothing were given ? 


‘ or 3 acres to cultivate. For them it was 4 


dream fulfilled. But when their first crop 
was cut, the snake in the rice fleld became 
evident. Taxation was much higher than | 
had ever been. It has been getting pro 
gressively worse. 

About a year ago, the farmers were urged 
to sell their surplus rice to the Government. 
The Government soon set up quotas, and the 
farmers were forced to sell even their {00 
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rice. Then, when they asked for help, the 
Government refused to sell them rice. 

A man-made famine resulted. In the last, 
¢ months, conditions in south China have 
pecome really critical. 

After almost 6 years of this kind of life, 
it is no wonder that the people have become 
disillusioned. There is no more land to 
work, because there are no more landlords. 
Fach farmer has his own 2 or 3 acres, from 
which he can produce just about enough to 
live. Moreover, he must pay upwards of 30 
percent in taxes. 

All over China the farmers are disillu- 
sioned. They were duped and they know it. 

In November 1950, I felt that the time of 
pressure Upon the church was fast approach- 
ing. 

By now the Reds had torn down the pla- 
cards proclaiming religious freedom and pro- 
tection for the foreigner... One of our priests 
had already been arrested. They claimed he 
was a spy who had been parachuted into the 
country by the Americans. : 

Some of the churches were guarded by 
soldiers to bar the entry of Catholics. Chris- 
tianity was @ frequent subject of the indoc- 
trination cmeses. It was denounced as an 
arm of foreign invasion, and the missioners 
were assailed as espionage agents of China's 
capitalistic enemies, 

In December, I began noticing people 
about the church property who didn't belong 
there 

On December 18, I received a telegram 
announcing that Pather George Gilligan, of 
Brooklyn, had been arrested. Two members 
of the security police came to the house the 
next day, while I was in church. They sent 
forme. They said they had come to search 
the house, and led me straight to the bed- 
room where they had already been. 

I went to a wardrobe to open it, suspect- 
ing there would be something inside it that 
I had never put there. The policeman 
pushed me aside, opened it, and gasped in 
indignation. There he had found a 45 re- 
volver. He shouted and yelled and tried to 
make me admit ownership, 

Meanwhile, the other policeman had 
opened a small drawer. He feigned great 
surprise at finding a package of raw opium— 
the first raw opium I had seen in all my years 
in China, 

They arrested me and bound my arms. 
Then they arrested Father Justin Kennedy, 
of West Shokan, N. ¥., who was in Wuchow 
to buy books for his Maryknoll School. In 
order to make the arrest official, they dropped 
some bullets in his luggage. He spent the 
same time in jail as I did. 

We were taken to a house of detention. 
Throughout the day, others were brought 
in—among them Dr. William Wallace, an 
old friend from the Southern Baptist Hos- 
pital, and Sister Rosalia, one of the Mary- 
knoli sisters. 

We were moved across the Fu River to the 


Kwangsi jail. It had been built to hold 
1.000 prisoners but the Communists crowded 
in @ great many more than that. 

The normal cell holds 16 prisoners, and 
has two-decker wooden beds. Each prisoner 


had enough room to stretch out but little 
more. Only one prisoner could walk up and 
down at a time. 

The prison is surrounded by a high wall 
topped by barbed wire, which was said to be 
electrified. There were hundreds of soldiers 
there and it was absolutely impossible to 
escape, 

The food in the prison was very meager— 
12 ounces of rice and one vegetable. We 
Were given a small cup of water in the morn- 
‘ng and another in the afternoon. This had 
to serve for drinking and washing. During 
my 5 months in jail I was allowed to go in 
the yard and take two baths in a small 
wooden basin, The second time I went out 


became dizzy from the fresh air, 
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It was a distinct shock to the Chinese 
when the beloved Dr. William Wallace, prob- 
ably the most outstanding citizen in Wu- 
chow, was arrested. He was admired by 
everyone. He had a wonderful reputation 
for his fine surgical and medical work but 
he was loved for his kindness and devotion 
to the sick and the poor. 

But the government declared him to be 
an outstanding spy. Teachers were in- 
structed to tell how he deceived the people. 

It was obvious that his arrest on planted 
evidence was a severe shock to him. He 
loved the Chinese people so much that he 
could not imagine this treatment in return. 
I tried to talk to him but he seemed to have 
no interest in what I said. He appeared 
dazed. 

Then one morning (February 10) as the 
boy was dispensing water, he looked in’ Dr. 
Waliace’s cell. He came running back shout- 
ing that the doctor was hanging in his cell. 
The guards hurried up, looked in, and then 
opened our cell. They insisted that Father 
Kennedy and I cut him down. Artificial 
respiration attempts were hopeless. 

In the house of detention, the Reds had 
installed a loud speaker system. This was 
turned on and a tremendous tirade was de- 
livered to stir up the people against Ameri- 
cans, Other loud speakers throughout the 
city carried out the same harangue. 

I soon concluded that—as far as the adults 
were concerned—the effects of communism 
were rather superficial. In the schools the 
propaganda was more effective. There every- 
thing is interpreted on a patriotic basis. 
Love of country and love of Mao Tse-tung 
has an appeal to the youngsters. But those 
over 25 years of age seem reluctant to ac- 
cept propaganda. 

After 5 months in prison, I was suddenly 
released and allowed to return to my house. 

During the past 3 years I lived alone with 
a Chinese priest. One by one, the Maryknoll 
missioners were arrested or put under deten- 
tion. House arrest was often more wearing 
on them than being carted off to prison. 
Imprisonment ended the long uncertainty 
of what was going to happen. 

The expulsion of priests and sisters from 
China got underway in January 1951. As 
the months passed, the stream of mission- 
ers escorted to the Chinese Hong Kong border 
swelled. 

On the eve of the Communist invasion of 
South China there were 5,380 foreign priests, 
brothers and sisters working on the main- 
land. By the end of 1951, only 3,450 re- 
mained During the next 12-month period, 
an additional 1,612 were forced to leave. At 
the end of 1953, a mere 323 were still in the 
country. Many of these were in jails. 

One by one, the churches were turned into 
granaries, schools, and public offices. 

The Reds allowed me to live in my own 
house under a sort of semiofficial arrest. I 
was questioned several times about my daily 
walk to town, but it was never forbidden. 
A member of the secret police followed me, 
so I had to be very circumspect. 

The sisters were not allowed to teach re- 
ligion, had to dress in Chinese clothes, and 
were restricted to the city. They did wear, 
however, little medals on their jackets, so 
everyone in town knew who they were. 

Our large Sacred Heart School in Wuchow, 
along with other schools, was taken over by 
the government. The Sacred Heart School 
is now known as Wuchow School No. 3. The 
prime purpose of the school in China today 
is to indoctrinate the young in communism. 

I recall one day looking into a classroom. 
The woman teacher of the third grade was 
instructing the children to report to school 
authorities anything said at home by par- 
ents or relatives that was against the gov- 
ernment or the Communist Party. 

By reporting such talk they would prove 
their love of their country. Also, the teach- 
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ers ridiculed the Christian students because 
of their belief in God. 

The Catholic people stood very firm in the 
face of Communist threats. When the Reds 
tried to force them to join an independent 
Catholic Church, they gave no response. 

All in all, I doubt if the Reds will have 
any success in eradicating the faith of the 
people who already have it. The Chinese 
Christians, of course, will suffer much for 
their beliefs. Many Christians are in forced- 
labor camps becduse they would not com- 
promise. 

The church has won great “face” in China. 
It is respected by the people as never before. 
This is because it has stood stanch and firm 
in the face of Communist attack. 

After the Geneva Conference in 1954, a 
number of American priests were expelled 
from China; then for months the Commu- 
nists seemed to forget the foreigners. 

When suddenly last month I was sum- 
moned to the Security Police Bureau, I had 
no idea of expulsion. I thought I was going 
back to jail. 

For 3 days I had to report to the Security 
Police Bureau, appearing before a panel of 
Officials. The judge told me that they had 
four main accusations against me: 

1. After the liberation, I had refused to 
allow @ young Catholic to serve on a govern- 
ment committee to represent the Catholic 
Church. Therefore, I used my power against 
the people. 

2. I had forbidden a young man to join 
a Communist youth organization. I was 
therefore reactionary. 

3. I had threatened with excommunica- 
tion anyone who signed a petition condemn- 
ing Archbishop Riberi, the Holy Father's 
personal representative to China. I was a 
tool of foreign imperialism. 

4. I had established the Legion of Mary 
throughout the diocese, and this was a re- 
actionary organization. 

There was no mention of the charges that 
had earlier put me in jail—the planted re- 
volver and the raw opium. 

I admitted the charges, saying that I had 
acted within my rights and that I did what 
was my duty. I denied that the Legion of 
Mary was reactionary. 

I was a little angry at the injustice of the 
whole thing. A frameup was being staged to 
get rid of me. On the third day, the head 
judge read the sentence that I was to be 
banned forever from China. “This is to be 
put in effect immediately,” he added. 

I found out later that they had held the 
Canton boat at, the customhouse waiting 
for me to join it. 

One cannot shake off his thoughts of China 
merely by coming into the free territory of 
Hong Kong. All of us in the free world must 
be alerted to communism, recognizing it for 
what it is. 

It is evil. 

The Communist’s hatred of religion should 
make us reexamine the part religion plays 
in our own lives. It should make this treas- 
ure more precious to us. It is the lack of 
religious conviction in the lives of free men 
that gives communism power. Without this 
conviction, the siren song of Communist 
propaganda can easily deceive us. 

Since my return to the free world, I have 
often been asked whether or not we can have 
peaceful coexistence with the Communist 
nations. . 

In my opinion, our objectives are so dia- 
metrically opposed that I can see no hope of 
attaining peaceful coexistence. In fact, I 
do not think that there will even be a long 
coexistence between Russia and China. I 
know that adult Chinese are not keen to look 
upon the Russian people as their great Rus- 
sian brothers. The Chinese people as a whole 
have an ingrained xenophobia. They do not 
want to be under a foreign power even in a 
secondary positidn. 
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It is wrong to say that the Chinese people 
have accepted communism. There are two 
strengths in China today. The strength of 
the bully which is communism exercising 
control through the army, and the strength 
and unity of suffering which is the vast mass 
of people. 

The Communists know they do not have 
the people behind them. Given the oppor- 
tunity, the people would rise against them, 
and the Reds know it. When I left China, 
people were openly talking about rebellion. 
The Chinese no longer believe Communist 
propaganda. The high standard of living of 
‘the Russians, the production which exceeds 
the production of all other nations, is played 
up in the press. 

But the people in Wuchow know that there 
is not one single Russian item in any store 
for sale. There is still American merchan- 
dise. and the people are anxious to buy that. 

The Chinese are of a religious nature. 
Now religion is derided and limited. One 
cannot take away fundamental liberties and 
not expect a tremendous reaction. This is 
as true for the Chinese people as it is for 
Americans. 





Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers, of 
Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I stopped at a gasoline station in 
Watertown, Mass., and while a young 
man was refueling my car, I said to him: 
“Who is the Congressman from this dis- 
trict?” He beamed as he replied: “She’s 
a lady and her name is Epirn Nourse 
Rocers. She’s the salt of the earth and 
everybody’s for her because she is always 
doing things for folks most in need.” 

It developed in our brief conversation 
that the young man was a World War II 
veteran whom Mrs. Rocers had helped in 
some relationship with the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Circulating through the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts, I 
pickegd up much additional evidence 
bearing on the affection that the voters, 
both Republican and Democrat, have for 
“the gentle lady from Massachusetts.” 
They are all for her because she is all for 
them and her every-day dedication to 
their best interests is a favorite topic of 
the area. 

I regret I was not present some weeks 
back when our distinguished colleague 
was accorded many richly deserved en- 
comiums on the anniversary of her 30th 
year as a Representative in Congress. 
Mrs. Rocers has been most kind to me 
during my congressional service and I 
know something of her love of country 
and her intense devotion to those who 
have rendered service in our Armed 
Forces, particularly those who bear the 
scars of conflict. These have never had 


a better friend and I feel certain that 
this is realized throughout the Nation. 
It was through Mrs. Rocers that I first 
learned of the remarkable work being 
done by those dedicated men and women 
out at the Prosthetic Laboratory at 
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Forest Glen in Maryland. Our veteran 
amputees look forward so much to her 
daily visits. 

The New York Herald Tribune of last 
Sunday, July 24, 1955, under the caption 
“Mrs. Rocers Has World’s Record” said: 

One of the things not discussed in lauda- 
tory congratulations to Mrs. Eprrn Nourse 
Rocers on her recent observance of 30 years 
service in the House was that this tenure es- 
tablished a world's record. She has served 
longer than any other woman in history 
continuously in a national legislative as- 
sembly. 

The “Lady from Lowell,” Mass., has served 
in Congress since June 30, 1925, when she was 
chosen to succeed her deceased husband, has 
held a major chairmanship, something no 
Republican woman representative ever did 
previously. 


Every Member of the House knows 
Mrs. RoGeRs as an untiring crusader for 
the causes in which she believes and fol- 
lowing her in just one day’s routine 
makes it easy for one to understand why 
the young attendant at that Watertown, 
Mass. gasoline station called her “the 
salt of the earth.” 





Farmers Penalized in Transportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been wide discussion of the breakdown in 
transportation of wheat to storage and 
markets through lack of the usual rail- 
road facilities and the utilization of 
freight cars, usually allocated to meet 
this need at the peak of harvest, to other 
and less urgent purposes. 

This week’s issue of the Missouri 
Farmer carries an illuminating article 
on the subject by President F. V. Heinkel, 
of the Missouri Farmers Association, 
throwing light on the subject. As Mr. 
Heinkel points out our farmers are al- 
ready laboring under the handicap of 
low prices and high costs of production, 
and this unnecessary situation should 
have prompt and effective attention. 

Mr. Heinkel explains: 

Wuy Dm CCC Tie Up Cars at HARVESTTIME? 
(By F. V. Heinkel, president, Missouri 
Farmers Association) 

Every summer there is invariably a short- 
age of boxcars for the grain harvest. The 
railroads seem to always be short on cars 
when the need is greatest, even though their 
Officials can’t help knowing that there is a 
grain crop coming on every year. 

The situation was the worst this year that 
it has ever been. But this time it was 
not the fault of the railroads. Every rail- 
road serving Missouri told us that they had 
the cars ready, but just as our harvest began 
the Commodity Credit Corporation ordered 
thousands of carloads of stored wheat moved 
to ports on the gulf and the Great Lakes 
and to other points. CCC had 6,000 car- 
loads of the stored grain shipped from 
Kansas City alone. They even moved corn 
out of the State of Illinois right at wheat 
harvesttime. 

This tying up of cars for moving storage 
grains, just when they were needed for 
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new wheat, created real havoc throughoyt 
the State. Wheat soon filled the local eje. 
vators, and at many points it had to be pileq 


in the streets. In most communities com. 
bines had to be stopped. New wheat 

to heat in local elevators and in piles, ang 
farmers took great risks of weather dam 
to grain they were forced to let stand over. 
long in their fields. 

In order that the railroads would hay 
ample time to have bo«cars available when 
the wheat was harvested, I have for the pas 
several years asked the MFA Traffic Depart. 
ment to make a survey of MFA elevators ang 
exchanges early in the spring and get est. 
mates of their needs for grain cars through. 
out the summer season. 


This year the estimates were forwarded to 

the railroads well ahead of harvest, and their 

nse seemed to be better than usual, 

But by the time the harvest got underway 

in central Missouri hardly any grain car; 
were to be had. 

We made scores of long distance telephone 
calls to various railroad officials, ranging 
from local train dispatchers to railroad presi- 
dents. Almost without exception, they told 
the same story—CCC had used nearly all of 
the available cars. Evidently the railroads 
have done the best they could under the 
circumstances. 

This action by a branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture cost Mis- 
sourl farmers many thousands of dollars, 
and this at a time of low farm prices when 
they could ill afford to lose money. Doubt- 
less, farmers in other States suffere severe 
losses from the same cause. 

Why wasn't this stored grain moved before 
harvest time?’ Surely officials of USDA, and 
especially those of CCC whose business it is 
to deal with grain, knew another harvest was 
coming up, and when it was coming. 

This movement of storage grain, if not 
timed deliberately by some one in the USDA 
in order to discredit the Federal farm pro- 
gram, was nothing short of criminal negii- 
gence. Secretary Benson, if he does his duty, 
will seek out those responsible and turn 
them out to grass. Also, Congress should 
look into it and make sure that it doesn't 
happen again this fall when soybeans and 
corn begin to move. 

Parmers who have been squeezed between 
high costs and low prices cannot afford such 
losses, and should not be expected to stand 
for them when they are so unnecessary. 

Meanwhile, though the service of the rail- 
roads has been improving in recent years, 
there is room for further improvement. 
Many of them still have an exasperating way 
of sending solicitors out looking for new 
business while the business that has come to 
them unsolicited is not being properly taken 
care of. 





Whose Giveaway of Public Power? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have heard the accusation many 
times that the Republican administra- 
tion is “antipublic power—is giving aw4y 
power to private industry,” or is “‘violat- 
ing the preference and withdrawal 
clauses.” The Democrats groping for is- 
sues have seized upon these accusations 
with all the vigor of a minister denounc- 
ing sin, 
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However, let us look at the record. 
whose giveaway is it? Who is violating 
the preference and withdrawal clauses? 
who is really antipublic power? 

Here is what the record shows. The 
Democrats controlled the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government 
for the greater part of 20 years, and were 
responsible for the power policy that de- 
veloped from 1933 to 1953. When they 
came into office in 1933, they inherited a 
sound, constructive, and wholesome Re- 
publican program for development of 
the country’s natural resources, fostered 
py the Reclamation Act of 1902, the Rec- 
jamation Act of 1906. and the Boulder 
Canyon Act of 1928. These acts, passed 
by Republican Congresses under Repub- 
jican administrations, authorized utili- 


zation of water for irrigation and power 
development, and laid down the policy 
for the use and sale of these resources. 
Under the 1906 act it was provided that 
when the power was sold preference 
should be given to public and municipal 
uses, and a comparable provision ap- 
veared in the act of 1928 creating the 
magnificent Boulder Canyon project. 


The Democrats, with their usual ca- 
pacity for adopting Republican programs 
and converting them to their own use, 
injected a new philosophy into the field 
of public power with the passage of the 
Bonneville Act of 1937. The “preference 
clause,’ which previously applied to mar- 
keting agencies devoted to “public use,” 
was extended to public bodies and co- 
operatives, without reference to the use 
of the power. 

Now, how well have the Democrats 
carried on the public power program? 
How well have they protected the invest- 
ment of the taxpayers in the many huge 
Federal power projects in the country? 
How much power did they give away to 
private industry? How well have they 
observed the preference and withdrawal 
policies? 

As Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look 
at the record.” What does it show? 
The record shows that during the pe- 
riod of 1945-52 the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, the Southeastern Power 
Administration, and other Federal power 
groups, under Democratic control en- 
tered into a total of 176 contracts with 
privately owned utilities demanding an 
energy delivery of 44,599,725 kilowatt- 
hours in 1952. Only 14 of the 176 con- 
tracts carried the preference or with- 
drawal clause. The record shows that 
these contracts were made with pri- 
vately owned groups and were contracts 
for Federal power, at a time when a 
Serious power shortage in several public 
power areas in the country was appar- 
ent. Some of these contracts, in the 
Opinion of experts, were made at less 
than the cost of production. The con- 
wacts prices ranged from 1.5 mills to 3 
mills. One contract was for nearly a 
million kilowatt-hours, made to a New 
Deal pet, the Kaiser Aluminum Co. It 
1S Still in effect and the price is less than 
the cost of production. 

During this period more than 13 per- 
Cent of the electrical power produced 
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and marketed by the Federal Govern- 
ment was sold to privately owned utili- 
ties under contracts that did not pro- 


vide for withdrawal, when the power 


was needed by preference customers. 
And much of it was sold at prices below 
the actual cost of production. 

Who has benefited by the Democrat 
public power policy? 

April 24, 1939: Arizona Public Serv- 
ice Co., contracted for 30,000 kilowatts of 
firm power. 

March 16, 1940: El Paso Electric Co., 
contracted for 15,000 kilowatts of firm 
power. 

July 15, 1940: Public Service Co. of 
New Mexico, contracted for 2,500 kilo- 
watts. 
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May 29, 1941: South California Edi- 
son Co., contracted for 7.05 percent of 
the firm power at Hoover Dam. 

April 11, 1945: Montana-Dakota Util- 
ities Co., 5,000 kilowatts. 

June 1, 1945: Community Public Serv- 
ice Co., region 5, 2,500 kilowatts. 

July 1, 1945: Riverside Electric Co., 
Ltd., region 1, 7,541 kilowatts. 

December 1, 1950: Community Public 
Service Co., region 5, 3,000 kilowatts. 

December 15, 1950: Idaho Power Co., 
region 1, 2,000 kilowatts. 

Here is the total record of such con- 
tracts from 1945 to 1952, made by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Bonneville Power 
Administration, Southwestern Power 
Administration, and Southeastern Power 
Administration: 





Contractor with the privately owned utilities 


1952 energy 





Number of | 1952 contract 
contracts demand delivered 
non with- (kilowatt- (kilowatt- 
drawable hours) hours) 
epeddebtdoskive 33 32, 720 2, 733, 815 
die babes chnncciiatdebiie 92 587, 000 3, 254, 203 
inslacsitin thie 36 149,000 | 237, 018, 525 
setae thea 1 60,000 | 12, 065, 952 





162 | 828, 720 | 255, 072, 495 





The entire Democratic power philos- 
ophy seems to be that the savings in 
power costs, if any, at projects built at 
Government expense, should be passed 
on to those marketing agencies of a 
public nature, regardless of whether they 
use the power for public purposes or for 
resale to private users. In other words, 
the Federal Government should build all 
projects, sell the power to all comers, at 
cost or below, and then pass the cost back 
to the taxpayer. This is well illustrated 
by a memo by Harold Ickes on January 3, 
1946, in which he statea: 

Active assistance, from the very beginning 
of the planning and authorization of a proj- 
ect, shall be given to the organization of 
public agencies and cooperatives for the dis- 
tribution of power in each project area. 

The statutory objectives are not attained 
by merely waiting for a preferred customer 
te come forward and offer to purchase the 
power, 


We Republicans do not understand 
public power in this sense. We under- 
stand it in the historical sense, that 
power, as all other resources, should be 
used for the benefit of the public. Pref- 
erence must be given to those customers, 
whether State, local or private in organ- 
ization, who devote this resource to the 
public good. This is the policy that went 
into the original reclamation acts and 
the Boulder Canyon Act, and it is the 
policy we are following today. 

If the Democrats wish to draw the 
battleline upon the issues of irrigation, 
reclamation, and power, let them do so. 
If they wish to talk about public power 
and private power, let them do so. If 
they wish to talk about giveaway, let 
them do so. But let us find out whose 
giveaway itis. It is clearly shown by all 
records that the Democrats have violated 
over and over the preference clause in 
the sale of Federal power. Long-term 
contracts have been entered into which 
never would have been tolerated under 
the Republican policy of protecting pref- 
erence customers, 


Address by the Honorable Richard M. 
Nixon, Vice President of the United 
States, at the Dedication Exercises of 
the National Shrine for the Jewish 
Dead, Jewish War Veterans, U. S. A., 
Nationa! Memorial, Inc., May 22, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the ConcrEssionaL Recorp, I include 
an address made by Vice President 
Nrxon before the members of the na- 
tional executive committee of the Jewish 
War Veterans at the dedication exer- 
cises of the National Shrine for the Jew- 
ish Dead, on May 22, 1955: 

Commander Dorfman, Commander Barr, 
Rabbi Goldberg, distinguished guests on the 
platform, and ladies and gentlemen, I want 
you to know that I consider it a privilege to 
have been able to rearrange my schedule, as 
Commander Dorfman has indicated, to be 
with you today to participate in these very 
solemn ceremonies. 

It is true that the Vice President of the 
United States does have a number of official 
functions to perform during a week or dur- 
ing any particular day but I can assure you 
that there is not any one of them that I 
consider a greater honor or a greater privilege 
tq perform than to be with you today. 

This shrine which we are dedicating is 
one which I think can mean and will mean 
in the years ahead a number of things. 
Might I suggest just three things I think it 
would mean to me and, perhaps, to you and 
the American people. 

First of all, it is a shrine which will be a 
reminder of the splendid contribution made 
to American life by the organization which 
has been responsible for its erection, the 
Jewish War Veterans. I think we all are 
appreciative of what has been done by Com- 
mander Barr and others who conceived the 
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idea of the shrine and then worked through 
the years until finally the idea has reached 
fruition. And then, second, this shrine will 
be a reminder for all Americans of the tre- 
mendous sacrifices and the great contribu- 
tion made to America by Americans of Jew- 
ish faith in the wars in which this country 
nas been en . 

q There So ae like the Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner who was introduced 
just a few moments ago, Ben Kaufman; a 
man who was honored for his gallantry by 
nine Allied Governments in addition to our 
own, and a man who proved his greatness by 
refusing a commission so that he could stay 
in the ranks with the men with whom he 
had fought and for whom he had done so 
much. 

He was a World War I Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner. Then, in World War II, 
there were other Congressional Medal of 
Honor winners of Jewish faith. Isidore 
Jackman, for example, was one man who 
made a great contribution—a paratrooper 
who because of his bravery was able to save 
the lives of perhaps a whole company to 
which he was attached. ’ 

And then, in addition to these men who 
have made such great sacrifices and whose 
contributions have been recognized by the 
government of their country, there are the 
thousands of others who had to do their 
routine jobs—routine jobs which had very 
little glamor but necessarily had to be done 
in order for the victory to be won. This 
shrine will be a reminder of the contribu- 
tions they made as well as the contributions 
that were made by those whose exploits won 
the applause of the whole Nation and of the 
Congress of the United States through the 
award of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

And I was thinking, too, that this shrine 
might be a reminder of men of Jewish faith 
who have made contributions during our 
wars and have not even been members of 
the armed services but whose contributions, 
nevertheless, were perhaps as great. 

In studying the history of the Revolution- 
ary War, certainly there was no greater hero 
than Haym Salomon, the man who, time 
after time, came to Washington with the 
funds to pay the troops, to take care of the 
rations, and to provide the necessary equip- 
ment to assure victory. 

His contribution, it has been estimated, 
would be 84 million in terms of money as 
we know it today. And the extent of his 
contribution is measured by the fact that he 
died penniless at the age of 45. 


And so this shrine will be a reminder of 


the contributions made by the heroes, by the 
men in the ranks, and by those who have 
contributed in other ways than military serv- 
ice to defending this country. But I think 
it is more than that. I think we should 
have in mind, as American citizens, that this 
shrine, in a sense, is symbolic of the great- 
ness of America. 

I like to think of America’s because no na- 
tion has had in modern times a greater his- 
tory than »ours. It is rather difficult to 
realize that it was only 160 years ago that 
there were only 3 million people in this coun- 
try and that today there are 160 million. 
But 160 years ago there were only 13 colo- 
nies joined together on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Now we have a great continental 
power of 48 States, with Territories in other 
parts of the world as well. 

It is hard to realize that that small, weak 
agricultural economy has grown to the point 
that today the United States produces over 
one-half the world’s goods. It is hard to 
realize that a country that was despised by 
the rulers of the world as being too weak 
because it gave men too much power and 
gave governments too little today is recog- 
nized as the most powerful nation on the 
face of the globe. 

Now how did it happen? ‘You can give a 
lot of reasons if you ask different people 
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people why America has progressed as it has, 
I know some will say that America has be- 
come great because it has had great natural 
resources. That is part of the reason, but 
not all, because other nations have had re- 
sources as great as ours and they have not 
progressed as we have in that period of 
time. 

Then there are others who will give the 
answer that America has become great be- 
cause we Americans have been and are a 
great people; but who are the American 
people? This is no master race. Americans 
came from all the continents, from all the 
countries of the world. All races, all creeds, 
all religions are here. It is inscribed in the 
immortal words of Emma Lazarus on the 
Statue of Liberty: “Give me your tired, your 
poor, your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free.” And so they came to Amer- 
ica and, in the climate of freedom that men 
and women found here, their energies were 
released and they made contributions to 
progress greater than men and women had 
ever made to a civilization in the history of 
mankind. 

And so, as we analyze America’s greatness 
and the reasons for it, I think that we are a 
great Nation because we have recognized 
some fundamental truths. 

We have differences in our country, differ- 
ences in customs, traditions, and religions, 
but we have also recognized that if we have 
respect for our differences and if we have 
common beliefs in great principles of free- 
dom, equality, and justice for all, we can 
transcend those differences, we can thereby 
create a united people whose power will be 
as great or greater than any people on the 
face of the earth. That is the American's 
creed. It is what America stands for. It 
has been and today is the hope of the world. 

And so, as we dedicate this shrine, I say 
let us think not only of the organization 
which made it possible. Let us think not 
only of the men who have made sacrifices 
to whom this shrine is specifically dedicated, 
but let us also think of the country, the 
Nation, our Nation, which this shrine sym- 
bolizes. 

And let us never forget that men in the 
past in the wars in which America has 
engaged have been willing to make the su- 
preme sacrifice to defend our principles and 
our freedom, and that, in the future, the 
responsibility of military service which falls 
upon our young people is not one which 
should be shirked. 

It is not one which should be complained 
about, but it is one that should be accepted 
as a privilege, a privilege to give our services 
in maintaining and perpetuating our great 
Nation in which we are privileged to live. 

It has been an honor to be with you. And 
I trust that through the years this shrine 
will be a reminder of the principles which 
have made America and our people the great 
Nation and the great people we are. 





Restore the Bill of Rights to Our 
Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the plight of 
our soldiers under the Status of Forces 
Treety is receiving attention from some 
of the Nation’s most distinguished com- 
mentators on public affairs. Under 
leave to extend, I offer for the Recorp 
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the following recent broadcast on this 
subject by Dr. Clarence E. Manion, 
noted authority: 


RESTORE THE BILL OF RIGHTs To Ovr 
SERVICEMEN 


For the past several months Congress ha; 
been wrangling over provisions for Military 
conscription in the new Army Reserve pj), 
During heated discussion in the House of 
Representatives last May 18, the House voteq 
on a significant amendment proposed by the 
Honorable Pranx T. Bow, of Ohio. 

The Bow amendment was short and to the 
point. In substance, it provided that here. 
after no American military serviceman could 
be stationed in any foreign country to which 
the United States has surrendered criminal 
jurisdiction over American military person. 
nel. 

The fact is that the United States has sur. 
rendered such criminal jurisdiction to prac. 
tically all countries in which American 
troops are now stationed abroad. This 
amendment would thus require drastic but 
wholesome changes in our entire military 
policy. To the surprise and shock of the 
Pentagon and the State Department, the 
Bow amendment was overwhelmingly adopt- 
ed by the House of Representatives by a vote 
of more than 3 to 1 (175 to 56). 

Since the administration refused to ac. 
cept the critical amendment, the Reserve 
bill was subsequently withdrawn. Repre- 
sentative Bow and other House Members 
then introduced resolutions calling upon the 
President to denounce the infamous Status 
of Forces Treaty at which the Bow amend- 
ment had been directed. These resolutions 
are now before the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. Even- 
tually they will be voted upon by Congress. 
It is obvious that a large majority of the 
House of Representatives is in favor of these 
resolutions, but without prompt, loud, and 
persistent popular support, the chances for 
their passage are very, very slim. 

Here again, as is the case with so many pa- 
triotic enterprises, the big difficulty is popu- 
lar apathy, plus a carefully cultivated area of 
calculated misunderstanding. Internation- 
alists who are perpetually anxious to appease 
foreign nations by the continuous surrender 
of our cash and national sovereignty are al- 
ways ready with slick, plausible defenses for 
the Status of Forces Treaty. As a matter of 
fact, however, and as the House vote on the 
Bow amendment indicates, this Status of 
Forces agreement is the most perfidious piece 
of bipartisan chicanery that our befuddled 
post-war diplomacy has produced. 

This surrender idea was hatched In guard- 
ed secrecy by the Acheson State Department 
after the close of World War II. The Eisen- 
hower administration found these disgrace- 
ful arrangements governing our servicemen 
in many parts of the world. The Bricker 
amendment would have outlawed these wick- 
ed arrangements, but in opposing the Bricker 
amendment, President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles repeatedly disclaimed any in- 
tention to destroy the constitutional rights 
of any American by an international agree- 
ment. 

This being so, these secret arrangements 
by Mr. Acheson should have been promptly 
and emphatically repudiated. Instead, Mr. 
Dulles and President Eisenhower requested 
that the surrender arrangements be made 
uniform by a treaty with all NATO countries. 
As a result of administration pressure and 
over the courageous and strenuous objections 
of 15 patriotic United States Senators 
(Bricker, Dirksen, Dworshak, Jenner, Mc- 
Carthy, Malone, Schoeppel, Welker, Wil- 
liams (Delaware), Frear, Johnston, Long, 
McCarran, Russell and Smathers), this 50- 
called NATO Status of Forces Treaty was 
finally ratified by the Senate on July 15, 1953. 

This infamous treaty changed military 1a¥ 
that had been effective for United States 
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s ever since the first inauguration of, 
t George Washington. It took basic 
tional protections from 1 million 
military servicemen along with 
those of their wives aiid dependents who are 
now stationed in more than 40 foreign coun- 


troop 
presiden 
constitu 
American 


tri der the Constitution, as under the hith- 
erto unbroken precedents of international 
jaw, the troops of friendly nations stationed 
in foreign countries are subject to the crimi- 
nal laws and procedures of their home gov- 
ernments. Our soldiers, sailors and marines 
have fought all over the world in two world 
wars under this time-honored rule of law 
without trouble or serious objection from any 
of our Allies, Im the interest of gratuitous 
post-war appeasement, however, the Status 
of Forces Treaty changed this basic rule and 
thus subjected all American military person- 
nell to the criminal laws, courts, prosecutions 
and peculiar procedures in the foreign lan- 
guages of the foreign countries to which our 
servicemen have been sent to defend. 

The United States Constitution provides 
that Congress shall “make rules for the Gov- 
ernment and Regulation of the land and 
naval forces” of the United States. (Art. 
1, sec. 8, No. 14.) Pursuant to this au- 
thority, Congress has established a uniform 
code of procedure for the trial of American 
military personnel both here and abroad. 
When he ts tried under that code for offenses 
alleged to have been committed off duty, the 
accused serviceman is assured of all of our 
traditional constitutional safeguards. 
Among other things, he will be presumed to 
be innocent until proven guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

He may confront the witnesses against him. 
He can have @ jury trial and the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus. He cannot be 
tried twice for the same offense, or be re- 
quired to give testimony against himself. 
Finally, if convicted he can appeal to the 
President for pardon, ‘These are some of the 
constitutional rights which the Status of 
Forces took away from the 1 million Amer- 
ican servicemen now stationed in foreign 
lands where none of these protections are 
available. 

What difference has that made in the life 
of these American boys stationed abroad 
since the Status of Forces Treaty took the 
Bill of Rights away from them 2 years 
2g0? Some part of a million people, soldiers 
or civilians, anywhere, any time, will commit 
or be accused of committing many criminal 
offenses—major, minor, and in between. 

Let us suppose that your son has been 
drafted into the Army and sent to one of the 
more highly civilized places where American 
troops are now stationed. Let us suppose 
that he was sent to France. After a few 
drinks at a sidewalk cafe, he begins to de- 
hounce communism—the evil thing which 
after all is the very reason why he is where 
he is. Remember that 1 out of every 4 
voters in France is a Communist. This par- 
ticular cafe may well be a Communist ren- 
dezvous. In the resulting brawl, the GI's get 
the worst of it. 

Your son is accused, arrested, and hauled 
before a French judge. Here is the sixty- 
four dollar question proposed to Senator 
JoHN Bricker in a letter from an American 
Air Force officer stationed in France: “How 
‘ong do you think a French judge of a police 
court would last if he disregarded the testi- 
mony of a Communist policeman and ac- 
cepted the testimony of a GI?” That is the 
question. 

Does it make you feel any more complacent 
‘bout that boy of yours, who may even now 
be talking through an interpreter to a judge 
in France, Italy, Turkey, Japan, or wherever 
he is tonight? Yet, the internationalists 
Will assure you that treaties cannot take 
Constitutional rights away from anybody. 
From bitter experience, thousands of our 
*rvicemen now know better. 
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Before Mr. Acheson hatched his secret sur- 
render agreement, later confirmed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the Status of Forces 
Treaty, this American GI woud not have had 
to face that French judge. He would have 
been turned over to Utuited States military 
authorities, who would have tried him in 
the English language before an American 
court, according to the Bill of Rights. 

When Persident Eisenhower was urging 
the United States Senate to ratify the Status 
of Forces Treaty, he wrote that he was con- 
vinced “that our friends abroad will continue 
to cooperate as they have in the past, in 
turning over those charged with offenses 
against their laws, to our own military courts 
for trial.” In other words, the President an- 
ticipated that although the Status of Forces 
Treaty would surrender our troops to these 
foreigners, the foreign governments would 
then generously hand our soldiers back, thus 
reducing the treaty to nothing more than a 
gracious American gesture. Unfortunately, 
it hasn’t worked out as the President ex- 
pected. For that reason, he should welcome 
the language of the Bow resolution and im- 
mediately reestablish the constitutional 
rights of our soldiers which he surrendered 
by overconfidence in the generosity of our 
allies. 

The Pentagon Is reluctant to release facts 
and figures concerning prosecutions by for- 
eign governments under the status of forces 
surrender agreements. Wives and children of 
the convicted servicemen learn about it when 
their Army allotments are cut off, but beyond 
the fact of his conviction, it is often difficult 
to find out the nature of the soldier's offense. 
The Defense Department recently revealed 
that 178 American servicemen were sentenced 
to confinement by foreign courts during the 
first 11 months of 1954, and that as of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1955, 58 American servicemen were 
in foreign jails. 

Some few details have broken through the 
censorship. We heard about the two soldiers 
who were sentenced to 5 years in solitary 
confinement for taking over a taxicab in 
France. Then there was the Air Force officer 
in Bermuda who was jailed for driving a car 
without the prescribed kind of insurance. 
Two American servicemen have been held 
without a trial in a Japanese jail for 9 
months. There is no habeas corpus in Japan, 
where the wife of a serviceman was indicted 
because the house she rented accidentally 
caught fire. Even more serious is the status 
of American serviceman Jose Montijo, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., now held for the murder of 
a Frenchman in Paris. The accused denies 
his guilt, but the French newspapers want 
the American soldier to get the guillotine. 
American military authorities will not dis- 
cuss the case. 

The Status of Forces Treaty was being de- 
bated in the United States Senate just 2 years 
ago this month. In opposing its passage, 
Senator Bricker said to the Senate: “Some 
day we can expect to witness an American 
soldier convicted and sentenced to die by a 
foreign court.” 

Jose Montijo is stripped of the Bill of 
Rights in Paris tonight, but an unnaturalized 
foreigner, caught redhanded in the United 
States, can plead the fifth amendment and 
every other provision of our Constitution. 
This brings up the internationalists’ defense 
of the NATO Forces Surrender Treaty. In- 
ternationalists point out that the treaty is 
reciprocal; foreign governments get jurisdic- 
tion over American GI's, to be sure, but in 
return we are allowed to apply American 
law to foreign soldiers in this country. 


How fortunate for the foreign soldier who 
gets the presumption of innocence here, in- 
stead of the presumption of guilt at home. 
How convenient for the foreign soldier who 
gets here tn America the full protection of 
the Bill of Rights in exchange for the denial 
of the Bill of Rights to American soldiers 
all over the world. 
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This is a typical example of what our 
State Department regards as reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and foreign nations. 
It is a principle which the State Department 
has generously declined to apply to its own 
employees ®a foreign countries. State De- 
partment agents are not subject to foreign 
jurisdictions. A separate treaty takes care 
of that. If Jose Montijo had been working 
for the State Department, wearing striped 
pants instead of the American Army uni- 
form, he would not now be in danger of the 
guillotine. 

Congressman Bow tells me that he does 
not know the number of countries to which 
the Status of Forces Agreement now applies. 
The State Department will not reveal the 
complete list. He says: “I can see no justi- 
fication for secrecy with regard to any agree- 
ment of this type. The whole world knows 
that we have men now stationed in upwards 
of 40 countries around the globe. The 
American people and American servicemen 
have a right to know how many of these na- 
tions exercise the power of life or death over 
hapless American who may run afoul of 
strange and unknown foreign law. In view 
of the fact that we seem to be unable to 
secure release of our airmen jailed in Red 
China, the State Department’s secrecy leaves 
us free to wonder whether one of the classi- 
fied agreements may have been made with 
Red China or the U. 8.58. R.” 

While we are wondering about that, we 
can plug for Congressman Bow's resolution. 
Our servicemen are the last people on earth 
from whom we should remove the protection 
of the Constitution. Yet, that is precisely 
what has been done in the disgraceful Status 
of Forces Agreements. Tell your Congress- 
man that you want the rights of our soldiers 
restored, and at once. 





The Criminal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 | 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, exemption 
from marketing penalties of wheat 
grown for use as feed or seed on the farm 
where it is grown has now been recom- 
mended hy the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I think this is sound and necessary 
legislation, and it is something I have 
advocated for many months. I believe 
it is embodied in legislation introduced 
some time ago by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Reep]. I hope that the 
Agriculture Committee may see fit to 
act without delay so that this correction 
may be made in the law in time to be of 
benefit to farmers with regard to the 
1955 crop. 

The advantages are many. It will 
mean that dairy and poultry farmers 
who grow wheat for feed will be relieved 
of all of the unnecesary and unreason- 
able penalties that they may now suffer 
if in growing sufficient for their needs 
they exceed the allotment for their 
farms. It will relieve the Government 
of the expensive burden of administer- 
ing controls for these farms, and of the 
necessity, now a matter of law, of 
prosecuting farmers who violate the 
present restrictions. 

This is a deadly serious matter to 
hundreds of farmers who are now in 
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difficulty with the Government because 


of violations. I think it is very well 
handled, however, in the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal 
which shows how ridiculous this kind of 
control] can become: 

THE CRIMINAL 


Farmers have paid some $5 million in 
fines to the Federal Government for growing 
more than the law allows. 

So the black robed judge mounts his bench 
of a morning and calls the case of John Doe. 

Jupce. “What is the charge against this 
man?” 

District ATTorNEY. “He has been growing 
wheat, Your Honor.” 

Juper. “Growing wheat, eh. Let's see, Doe, 
haven't you been up here on the same charge 
before?” 

Doe. “Twice, Your Honor. You see, I have 
a flock of chickens and I grow wheat to feed 
them. My father did the same thing for 
years and when we grow our own feed we 
produce chickens and eggs cheaper than when 
we have to buy feed. I know they say that 
is against the law but I just can't believe it.” 

Jupcr. “Well, you better believe it. You 
are a third offender and you come up here 
citing your father. Now there's your neigh- 
bor, Richard Roe. He used to grow wheat 
but he stopped.” 

Doe. “Yes, I know, Your Honor, but Roe 
lost his farm and had to go on relief. That 
was another thing father taught us—never 
to rely on other people for our living.” 

Jupcr. “Your father again. He had an 
old-fashioned point of view. I hope you are 
bringing your own children up in better 
fashion. There is enough juvenile delin- 
quency now.” 

District ATTORNEY. “I wish to correct the 
record. Richard Roe is not on relief. He is 
now a Government inspector. In fact he was 
the one who ferreted out what Mr. Doe was 
doing.” 

Dor (mumbling). “Father always said they 
were a bad lot.” 

Jupce. “This man keeps talking about his 
father. It seems almost a mania.” 

Doe. “Well, someone is crazy.” 

Jupce. “Doe, you are fined $100 for grow- 
ing wheat and $1,000 for contempt of court.” 





Schenck To Confer With Residents of His 
District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
high honor and great privilege to repre- 
sent the very important Third District 
of Ohio here in the Congress of the 
United States. I am humbly grateful 
for this opportunity to be of service and 
it is my constant aim to represent all 
of the people of my district in the very 
best and most sincere manner possible, 
It has also, Mr. Speaker, been my con- 
stant policy to keep in close personal 
contact with all of the people of the 
Third District so that I may know their 
opinions and feelings in the vital and 
challenging problems with which we are 
faced here in the Congress. 

Our Third District, Mr. Speaker, is 
located in the great and beautiful Miami 
Valley of Ohio. The people of this area 
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have made many outstanding contribu- 
tions to the health, welfare, and progress 
of our Nation and the world. Not only 
is it the birthplace and cradle of avia- 
tion but many of its other inventions and 
products are serving people all over the 
world. Our people are skilled in many 
ways and we have developed scientific 
projects, manufacturing, and agriculture 
to an unusually high degree. 

It has been my constant aim, Mr. 
Speaker, to not only keep well informed 
as to the opinions of my constituents but 
also to be the greatest possible and prop- 
er service to each and every person in the 
third district who has a personal prob- 
lem with some department or agency af 
our Federal Government. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, I initiated the idea of hold- 
ing “grassroots conferences” throughout 
the district 4 years ago and have con- 
tinued to hold them each year during 
the time Congress is in adjournment. I 
also have a full time congressional serv- 
ice office at 314-315 United States Post 
Office Building in Dayton, where I can 
meet with people personally at such 
times as my official duties permit me to 
return to the district. During the times 
when my legislative and official duties 
require me to be in Washington, a com- 
petent secretary is in charge of my dis- 
trict congressional! service office to assist 
anyone and to prepare reports and re- 
quests for me to properly help them in 
their problems involving some Federal 
department or agency. Thus, Mr. Speak- 
er, I have sincerely tried to not only keep 
well informed as to the personal opinions 
of my constituents but I have also con- 
tinuously and sincerely tried to be of 
every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress, Mr. Speaker, as 
you well know, are constantly called upon 
to carefully and earnestly consider legis- 
lation in connection with many com- 
plex national and international prob- 
lems. Such decisions often affect the 
lives and living of every citizen to an 
unbelievable extent. These personal, 
face-to-face conference, therefore, help 
me to serve them in a much more effec- 
tive manner. 

Again this year, Mr. Speaker, I will 
take time during the period of our offi- 
cial congressional recess to hold these 
“grassroots conferences” in the court- 
houses and city buildings of a number 
of our communities. Facilities for these 
conferences have been made available 
through the fine cooperation of many 
officials who agree with me on the value 
of this service to all our people. 

This is the schedule I have arranged: 

Hamilton, courthouse, September 6 
and 7; 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Miamisburg, city building, September 
8; 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Germantown, city building, Septem- 
ber 9; 4p. m. to 8 p. m. * 

Brookville, city building, September 
10; 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Dayton, Federal building, September 
12 and 13; 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


Middletown, American Legion, Sep- 
tember 14 and 15; 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Oxford, municipal building, Septem- 
ber 16; 4 p.m. to 8 p. m. 

Pairfield Village, town hall, Septem- 
ber 17; 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 


July 27 


Tt is surprising, Mr. Speaker, anj 
highly gratifying to see how much cay 
really be accomplished when a Citizen 
and his Congressman can sit down fac 
to face and talk over national and per, 
sonal problems. The growing number 
of people each year attending these con. 
ferences is most encouraging. No spp. 
cial time appointments are necessary, | 
urge, Mr. Speaker, that any individyg) 
or group meet with me on the date ang 
at the place most convenient to them 
With the knowledge obtained from thes 
“grassroots conferences,” Mr. Speaker 
I am enabled to render better legislative 
and personal service to all of the People 
of the important Third District of Ohio 
here in the Congress of the Unite 
States, 





Address by Clarence A. Davis, Under 
Secretary of the Interior, Before the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1955 
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or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuvsday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak. 
er, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the foi- 
lowing address by Hon. Clarence A. 
Davis, Under Secretary of the Interior, 
before the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress: 

Mr. Chairman, I feel honored indeed to be 
invited to participate in the very distin- 
guished program which you have assem- 
bled for the 42d national convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

The subject of this address, however, as 
printed in your program is the occasion of 
some little embarrassment. 

The President used his address to your 


convention last year as the occasion for an- 
nouncing the appointment of a committee 
to study national water resources and poli- 
cies. That committee consisted of the Sec- 


retaries of the Departments of Defense, Agri- 
culture, and Interior, with several] other De- 
partments and Agencies also participating. 

I am sure it is proper for me to say to 
you that that committee has been meeting 
consistently during the last 12 months, é- 
ploring not only the numerous Federa! ac- 
tivities relating to water resources, bu! als0 
the entire problem of water. 

The committee has not yet presented ‘ts 
report, and I am sure you will understand, 
therefore, that I shall not discuss it. How- 
ever, I am sure it will not be amiss if I dis- 
cuss with you for a few moments some of the 
various problems which arise in a survey of 
the water resources of the United States. 


The thing I should like to most impres J 


upon your minds is the fact that there 's 
no single water problem in the United 
States; that there are a multitude of prod- 
lems; that they are nationwide in scope 
but they are not necessarily national. 

I suspect that all of our minds tend © 
emphasize different aspects of the wate 
problem according to our various back- 
grounds and our various local interests. Th's 
organization in its very nature has been pr- 
marily interested in rivers and harbors, ! 
navigation and flood control. These are |m- 
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ant segments of the water problem, but 

only segments. 

f us from the West ae the 
sroblem as primarily one stor- 

wate water and its application to land— 

irrigation, the reclamation of arid lands, and 

the building of the agricultural economy of 


estern States. 
that, too, is only another segment of 

the water problem. 
In other and older parts of the country 
water and stream pollution are beginning to 
joom as major segments of the water prob- 


enreugnenth the country there is a grow- 
ing and insistent demand that more con- 
sideration be given to the preservation or 
enlargement of the fish and wildlife oppor- 
tunities and the opportunities for public 

reation. 
a many places water supplies heretofore 
thought inexhaustible have begun to show 
signs of depletion, and the problem of ade- 
quate supply confronts areas and individual 
communities. 

Let us bear in mind that we have pretty 
h taken water for granted in most of the 
United States, We have not looked upon 
it as a really vital matter. We have never 
been under the necessity of paying very 
much, if anything, for water, and conse- 
quently. we have neglected to find many of 
the facts about water, its availability, and 
{ts necessary Uses. 

The consumption of water in the United 
States has increased so tremendously even 
n the last 25 years, that it staggers the 
imagination. The industrial uses of water 
are almost beyond our comprehension, and 
as new industrial processes develop and new 
ues, such as air conditioning, increase and 
supplemental irrigation is expanded into new 
areas where heretofore it was not thought 
necessary, we are intensifying the burden 
that we put upon the Nation's water supply. 

There is sufficient water to meet these tre- 
mendous needs, but the task of husbanding 
our resources will require the best efforts of 
us all. 

Many of the things we do not know are 
fully as important as the things we do know. 
In some areas of the United States water is 
being withdrawn from the ground at a rate 
of thirty times the rate of water replenish- 
ment. In some coastal areas we have drawn 
down the water table to the point where the 
salt water of the sea has intruded under 
the land surface. I assume we have all 
noted that in the areas of both Virginia and 
Maryland adjacent to the District serious 
water problems are developing. 

It is not too difficult to foresee in many 
regions that in the course of time water 
may be more valuable and more of an asset 
than any of the other natural resources. 

I think I can foresee some future con- 
flicts of a very basic nature. 

It is obvious that domestic supplies and 
Uses of water must be maintained in the 
first priority of use, and yet it is not difficult 
‘o visualize developments where providing 
4n adequate domestic supply will cut into 
‘nd curtail the industrial or agricultural 
use of water. 

We have areas in the United States already 
in which the supply of water may become 
& limiting factor in the population growth 
o: the area and present tremendous conflict 
of interest between vested uses of water 
‘nd the growing demands of an expanding 
Population, 

The amounts of money involved in these 
Problems are tremendous, and even in this 


port 
they are 
Those © 


as 


muc 


day of budgets computed in billions, they are 
‘tll of a magnitude worthy of careful at- 
‘ention, For instance, it ts estimated by 
one of our departments that an annual ex- 


Penditure of $750 million a year is neces- 
ae ‘o merely keep abreast of the problem 
Stream pollution. Most of this, if not 
a of it, will be borne by municipalities 
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and the industries contributing to that 
pollution. 

It is estimated by both the public and 
private agencies that the capital require- 
ments necessary to keep abreast of the hydro- 
electric and irrigation developments in the 
Pacific Northwest will require consistently 
some $300 million a year. I believe the last 
report of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
indicated an investment need there of some 
$150 million a year. And, yet, these are 
only small areas compared to the total na- 
tional requirements. 

These amounts are not only approximately 
double the amounts of the average appro- 
priations to these areas during the last 10 
years, but if anything like that proportion 
of appropriations were maintained for other 
sections of the country, we reach almost 
astronomica) figures. 

It seems to me we may, therefore, appro- 
priately ask, Whose water problem? And it 
seems to me the necessary answer is that 
it is everybody’s problem—Federal, State, 
local, and individual. 

For that reason there must be the closest 
cooperation and coordination of the various 
Federal agericies entrusted with particular 
programs and with the States and the local 
interests working in this field. 

The Corps of Engineers’ program of work 
with rivers, flood control, and navigation 
must be coordinated with the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation’s program of water storage for rec- 
lamation and irrigation, and the program 
of agriculture, now nationwide, with its mul- 
titude of developments of small watershed 
controls, including water storage, which is 
just in its infancy, must be coordinated with 
both if we are to avoid conflicts in policies 
and interagency rivalries, not to mention in- 
adequate participation of States and local 
interests, many of which are fully able to 
carry a substantial proportion of the burden. 

There are conflicts of interest in the very 
nature of the program. It is not always pos- 
sible to serve the conflicting interests in 
water resources development. It is not pos- 
sible to build a dam across a canyon and im- 
pound large amounts of water for the irri- 
gation of land, the improvement of the 
economy of a region, the enhancement of the 
fish and wildlife resources, and the improve- 
ment of recreational facilities without at the 
same time altering the natural beauties of 
mature and the isolated, solitary aspects 
which many people wish to see preserved. 

As our population increases and our econ- 
omy develops, I suspect these conflicts will 
become more apparent. What will happen 
when increasing domestic uses of available 
water supplies begin to curtail agricultural 
development and perhaps curtail tndustrial 
uses? How will we solve the great problems 
that arise with relation to the diversion of 
water from its natural courses to other uses? 

We are in the midst of serious conflicts in- 
volving profound constitutional questions of 
the legal rights of the Federal Government 
and the States and individuals with reference 
to the ownership and control of inland 
waters. 

We have inherent conflicts between the 
water appropriation laws of the West by 
which the right to use water has long been 
considered a property right under the laws 
of the States where all our property rights 
originate and the powers of the Congress 
under the commerce and defense clauses. 

In some areas of the country there appear 
to be vast reservoirs of underground water, 
adequate for all foreseeable uses of the over- 
lying land, and possibly providing surpluses. 
In other areas limited underground waters 
are available, but in some of these areas we 
are pulling water out of the ground much 
faster than nature is replenishing it. This 
means, of course, that sooner or later such 
areas are not only headed toward a water 
storage, but perhaps such a failure of supply 
as will render agriculture in the areas im- 
possible and may seriously handicap the re- 
gion. 
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We need much more intelligent study and 
much more intelligent regulation by the 
States with reference to the use of under- 
ground waters, yet most of the States have 
been reluctant to invade this field, and in 
many cases there is not adequate informa- 
tion available by which it can be intelli- 
gently invaded. 

A second potentiality in which Interior is 
engaged is a study of the problem of saline- 
water conversion. The Congress has made 
approximately $400,000 a year available for 
that purpose, and the method of handling 
has been to make research grants to colleges, 
scientific and industrial organizations to at- 
tract to this problem the finest minds of the 
country to discover, if possible, a cheap and 


process. 

Tam glad to report to you that a great deal 
of progress has been made. While the costs 
are still much in excess of the amounts 
which you and I wolld like to pay and are 
still too high for uses in a competitive in- 
dustry, they are at a point where the burden 
of cost could be borne for strictly limited 
domestic uses. All of the processes involve 
the use of energy, however it may be ob- 
tained. The amounts required are great. 
But the scientists are continuing on their 
way. Perhaps solar energy in areas where 
sunshine can be depended upon, perhaps 
windpower and geothermal energy offer 
possiblities. All these sources are being ex- 
plored. 

If any cheap process for desalting water 

could be devised, the benefits can only be 
measured by the scope of our imagination. 
There are millions of acres of land in the 
world, readily irrigable with only slight lifts 
from the oceans, if that water could be made 
available. Fresh water would produce the 
food supplies, improve the living conditions 
and alter the economy of large regions of the 
world. Such a process might work almost as 
great a change in the economic conditions 
and the standards of living of a large part of 
the world as will the development of atomic 
energy. 
A third fascinating possibility is that of 
weather control, where exploration is still in 
its infancy, and our scientists are most re- 
luctant to express opinions. 

This is a thumbnail sketch of some of the 
water problems as I see them. It is ap- 
parent that they go far beyond any possi- 
bility of exclusive Federal action. They 
must be met by unified effort in a spirit of 
cooperation between all of the Federal agen- 
cies, the States and local interests. 

While they have an effect upon the na- 
tional economy, the direct benefits of most 
of these resource development projects are 
primarily local. For that reason, it would 
seem there should be substantial contribu- 
tions by the beneficiaries, regardless of the 
agency constructing the project, whether it 
be Federal or non-Federal. 

Just as all must assume some share of 
the responsibility, so it would seem to me 
that all should share the costs. 

There are many auspicious signs of a gen- 
eral awakening of States and local interests, 
public and private, toward assuming respon- 
sibility in the resource field. The deauthor- 
ization of some Federal projects to permit 
local interests to proceed and the large num- 
ber of projects in the planning and financ- 
ing stages by States, public agencies, mu- 
nicipalities, public power districts, irriga- 
tion districts, drainage districts, and private 
interests are evidence of a general public 
awareness of their responsibilities for large 
parts of the program. 

To many of them capital is readily avail- 
able, as are the skills and technicians that 
are necessary. The task is great enough for 
all. The needs are pressing. May we all be 
given the vision to view these problems in 
their nationwide aspect, free from any per- 
sonal or sectional views. May we do our 
part and help others to do theirs that this 
great and necessary program can go forward. 
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National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways Act of 1955 





SPEECH 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7474) to amend 
and supplement the Federal Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
insofar as our utility laws are con- 
cerned under which we are operating at 
the present time, the Federal Govern- 
ment does reimburse the States where 
the States reimburse the utility com- 
panies up to 50 percent of their moving 
charges. In other words, if the State 
pays 50 percent, the Federal Government 
will pay the other 50 percent on moving 
the utilities. Most of the States are 
doing that at the present time on an 
optional and hardship basis. There are 
three States in the United States that 
are reimbursing the utilities at the rate 
of 100 percent. Michigan happens to 
be one of those States at the present 
time. In my judgment I do not think 
this Congress should upset or change the 
operation of the Federal bureau as it has 
been doing in the past, because I am sure 
it is fair to the REA and the small 
telephone lines, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment reimburses them, where they, 
the States, will share 50 percent, where 
it is determined it is a hardship, and 
the States pay the other 50 percent on 
moving cost. I just give that informa- 
tion to the House. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is now 
referring to the Fallon bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am referring to the 
law as it exists at the present time. The 
Fallon bill goes farther than that and 
says that they may, which infers, where 
the State reimburses none at all, they can 
get 50 percent Federal money if they 
apply and the State government O. K.’s 
it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. Here we have a small 
town, a municipality, and they have sew- 
ers, water, telephone, and electric power 
lines, and we run a highway through 
that town and they have to move all of 
those utilities. Now, many of those small 
towns own their own utilities. Can the 
gentleman tell me how those small towns 
are going to pay this bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. In our State that is 
part of the construction cost. And if 
they are on the streets and outside of 
the sidewalk line, as nearly all of them 
are, it is part of the construction cost 
and there is total reimbursement. 
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Mr. 
whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. By the State and Fed- 
eral governments. If it is 50-50 money, 
they divide the cost 50-50. But if we 
pass this bill now with a provision for 
90 percent Federal money and 10 percent 
State money, we leave the existing law 
alone. If we change it to 50 percent Fed- 
eral money and say that the State 
“may,” that means that the State can 
pay 50 percent Federal money but they 
do not have to put up any money of 
their own at all. 

So what is going on at the present time 
is that 50 percent Federal money and 
50 percent State money goes into the cost 
of moving utilities where the State de- 
termines that they owe an obligation so 
far as construction of the highway is 
concerned. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does the gentleman say 
that that law is effective in every State 
except three? 

Mr. GEORGE. Except three. And in 
those States they follow the policy of re- 
imbursing 100 percent, regardless of 
where the utility is or what size it is. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 





A Fitting Tribute to a War Hero 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to proudly state that one of 
the gallant war heroes who resided in 
the city of Norwalk, in my congressional 
district of Connecticut, a posthumous 
winner of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, will be fittingly honored next 
month when the 10th Infantry Division 
will dedicate an athletic field in Fort 
Riley, Kans., to his memory. 

The late Pfc. John D. Magrath will 
go down in the annals of American his- 
tory as one who made the supreme sacri- 
fice for freedom’s cause. He met death 
in the Successful struggle against totali- 
tarianism so that those who lived would 
live in freedom. 

It is a fine thing the 10th Infantry 
Division has chosen to do. It is a fitting 
tribute to the memory of an exemplary 
young man to whom we are all indebted. 

The following news story from the 
Norwalk Hour of July 22, tells this won- 
derful story in detail. Also included is 
the text of the Medal of Honor citation 
posthumously awarded to Private First 
Class Magrath: 

The 10th Infantry Division will dedicate 
an athletic field at Fort Riley, Kans., the 
week of August 15 to the memory of one of 
its most intrepid members, the late Pfc. John 
D. Magrath of Norwalk, posthumous winner 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor in 
World War II for bravery against the Ger- 
mans fighting in Italy. 

Garry C. Magrath, of 17 Wallace Avenue, 
the hero's father, said today he would ac- 
cept an invitation of Maj. Gen. George E. 
Martin, commanding general of the 10th 
Infantry Division, and Col. Milburn N. Hus- 
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ton, commanding officer of the 85th 1 

Reginrent, expected to be present pry 
ceremonies, to be held on August 17, He will 
be accompanied by Mrs. Magrath, 


TO FLY OUT 


Mr. and Mrs. Magrath will fly to 
on either a United States Air Force 
mercial plane. The tentative Schedule ca}) 
for the local couple to leave on Monday 
August 15, The ceremonies will take place 
August 17 and Mr. and Mrs. Magrath wil 
return the following day. 

AMNOUNCEMENT SURPRISE 

The announcement of the tribute planned 
for Private, first class Magrath, son of Mr 
Magrath and the late Mrs. Anna Magrath, 
came as & surprise this morning. The infor. 
mation was contained in a letter to the 
editor of the Norwalk Hour from Maj. Donald 
E. Zieg, public information office at Fort 
Riley, who requested the local newspaper to 
represent the Army in acquainting the Ma- 
graths with the plans. 

DIED IN ITALY 

Private, first class Magrath paid the su- 
preme sacrifice on @ mountainside in Italy 
in 1945 when he killed many Germans by 
seizing one of the enemy's machineguns and 
alerted his company comrades to the dan. 
ger of ambush set up by the defending forces, 
Private, first class Magrath then went on 
to collect information for his unit and while 
blazing away at the enemy was killed as 
the Germans increased their mortar and 
artillery fire. 


TO ISSUE INVITATION 


The Fifth Army Headquarters wil! issue 
the orders containing the invitation to 
Mr. and Mrs. Magrath. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 


The ceremonies are to include the unveil- 
ing of a bronze memorial on the site of the 
athletic installation at Camp Funston, which 
is the 10th Division area of Fort Riley. The 
area consists of an outdoor swimming pool, 
lighted softball, baseball, and football fields, 
horseshoe courts, and a fieldhouse contain- 
ing @ gymnasium, basketball courts, boxing 
ring, bowling alleys, etc. 


OTL PORTRAIT PLANNED 


During the exercises an oil portrait of 
Pic Magrath will be presented to the com- 
manding officer of Company G, 85th Infan- 
try, the unit to which Magrath belonged 
at the time he won the medal. 

On a mountainside in Italy, Pfc John D. 
Magrath won his Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the Nation's highest wartime tribute, 
while giving up his life to save a company 
of fellow infantrymen. 

Serving with Company G of the 85th In- 
fantry Regiment, 10th Mountain Division, 
Pfc Magrath on April.44, 1945, penetrated 
enemy territory, armed only with a rifie, 
and shot it out with a machinegun nest, 
killing the German soldiers defending the 
position. Taking the machinegun into his 
own arms, he wiped out three additional 
machinegun batteries, and warned his com- 
pany of the German ambush ahead. 

He volunteered a second time to scout 
enemy positions and despite heavy enemy 
gunfire, infiltrated deep into enemy territory, 
obtaining valuable information for his out- 
fit, until he was killed during a mortar 
barrage. 

Norwalk paid official tribute to its out- 
standing World War II hero when Gen. 
James J. Van Fleet, then deputy commander 
of the First Army, on September 9, 1946, 
dedicated a flagpole at memorial services '2 
Veterans’ Memorial Park. 

This took place on the official welcome 
home ceremonies to Norwalk World War ll 
veterans, a block party at Veterans’ Memorial 
Park. 

The body of Pfc Magrath arrived home on 
November 12, 1948, from an Italian ceme- 
tery. It was met at the railroad station 
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by veterans’ leaders and escorted to the Ray- 
mond Funeral Home. 

Religious services were held at Christ Epis- 
hurch and the remains interred in 


iverside Cemetery. 
““ Magrath was an Eagle Boy Scout and 
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assistant scoutmaster. He had earned 21 
merit badges and was active in Troop 16 
which met at Christ Episcopal Church. 


Mepat or Honor Crration (PosTrHumovs) 


Pfc. John D. Magrath, service No. 31326858, 
radio operator, company G, 85th Infantry, 
on April 14, 1945, displayed conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity above and beyond the 
call of duty when his company was pinned 
down by heavy artillery, mortar, and small- 
arms fire, near Castel d’Alano, Italy. Vol- 
unteering to act as a scout, armed with only 
a rifle, he charged headlong into withering 
fire, killing 2 Germans and wounding 3 in 
order to capture a machinegun. Carrying 
this enemy weapon across an open field 
through heavy fire, he neutralized 2 more 
machinegun nests; he then circled behind 
4 other Germans, killing them with a burst 
as they were firing on his company. Spot- 
ting another dangerous enemy position to 
his right, he kneeled with the machinegun 
in his arms and exchanged fire with the Ger- 
mans until he had killed 2 and wounded 3. 
The enemy now poured increased mortar 
and artillery fire on the company’s newly 
won position. Private Magrath fearlessly 
volunteered again to brave the shelling in 
order to collect a report of casualties. He- 
roically carrying out this task, he made the 
supreme sacrifice—a climax to the valor and 
courage that are in keeping with highest tra- 
ditions of the military service. 





The Dr. Jonas E. Salk Gold Medal 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply moved and gratified by the unan- 
imous action of the House in approving 
the bill which I introduced to present a 
gold medal to Dr. Jonas E. Salk. In 
authorizing the coining of this special 
medal we recognize the accomplishment 
which he has made, This young doctor 
has opened the door. to the conquest of 
infantile paralysis. As a result of his 
great work, made possible by the contri- 
butions of all Americans to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
March of Dimes campaigns, many lives 
will be saved; many children, our most 
precious national resource, will be 
spared untold agony. The parents of 
America and the world will no longer 
live in fear of this dread crippling 
disease, 

During the last 16 years the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has 
expended a total of $25,541,662.14 for 
direct research for the development of 
& poliomyelitis vaccine. The: annual 
March of Dimes campaign, conducted by 
the national foundation, received the 
Support of the entire Nation. The 
money so generously contributed by the 
people made it possible for scientists to 
intensively study the problem. Dr. 
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Jonas E. Salk first entered the fight 
against polio in 1942 when he joined the 
staff of the University of Michigan as the 
recipient of a National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis fellowship. In 1951 
he began his direct research at the virus 
research laboratories of the University 
of a ant on the vaccine now being 
used. 

The Salk vaccine is the result of a 
painstaking and intensive research pro- 
gram in which live polio virus is treated 
by chemicals so that a delicate balance 
is struck in which the ability of the virus 
to cause disease is eliminated by meticu- 
lously calculated chemical additions but 
still leaving the virus with sufficient po- 
tency to stimulate antibody production. 
Dr. Salk, as the name of the vaccine in- 
dicates, was able to develop this vaccine. 
In his tests at Pittsburgh he proved that 
the vaccine which he produced was able 
to raise the antibody level. In the na- 
tionwide field trial held by the National 
Foundation last year Dr. Salk’s vaccine 
was proved highly effective in prevent- 
ing paralysis. Over 1,830,000 children 
throughout the United States took part 
in this massive trial. During the last 2 
years Dr. Salk wrote and pulished over 
12 medical papers concerning immuni- 
zation against poliomyelitis. 

Dr Salk is a modest man; his parents, 
too, have with pardonable parental pride, 
shown great humility. I do not think I 
exaggerate, however, when I say that the 
people of the entire Nation and of New 
York, particularly those who live in my 
district, Manhattan’s west side, take 
great pride, as I do, in Dr. Salk’s achieve- 
ment, We are proud of him and of the 
training which he received from his 
parents and the New York City school 
system which helped mold the great 
scientist we know today. 

I think it fitting that we express our 
thanks and appreciation to Dr. Salk. 
This modest recognition of his work and 
that of his fellow scientists is the very 
least that a grateful Nation can do. 





Reform of Immigration and 
Citizenship Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on July 
2, the Boston Pilot, the organ of the 
Boston diocese of the Catholic Church, 
published the text of a moving speech 
delivered by his excellency, Archbishop 
Cushing, of the 50th anniversary of the 
death of Bishop John Baptist Scalabrini, 
founder of the Pious Society of the Mis- 
sionaries of St. Charles. 

This speech has been called to my at- 
tention because of the references Arch- 
bishop Cushing made to the subject of 
immigration, which was, in fact, one of 
the themes of the life of Bishop Scala- 
brini, 
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Archbishop Cushing, an outstanding 
humanitarian and long an advocate of 
essential reforms in our immigration and 
citizenship laws, makes clear his view 
that our immigration laws need to be 
thoroughly revised and made consistent 
with humanitarian principles, which 
Archbishop Cushing calls the “Law otf 
God.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
highlights of Archbishop Cushing’s 
speech, as reported by the Boston Pilot, 
together with the text of the speech, be 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the high- 
lights and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ARCHBISHOP CALLS FoR IMMIGRATION REVIEW 

Archbishop Cushing, speaking at a din- 
ner on the 50th anniversary of the death 
of a noted Italian missionary prelate, urged 
a reevaluation of the status of existing im- 
migration laws and quotas. He spoke at 
a gathering in the Hotel Somerset on Thurs- 
day evening, June 30, on the anniversary 
of the death of Bishop John Baptist Scala- 
brini, founder of the Missionaries of St. 
Charles. 

The question must be posed “whether we 
make sufficiently possible that emigration, 
from other lands to our own which would 
seem to be indicated by the law of God,” 
the archbishop said. 

The archbishop also scored the trend of 
thinking which has made the United States 
a home for “the well born.” How shall we 
be able to justify * * * the self-righteous- 
ness that has led us to make of America an 
exclusive preserve for the well born?” 





BeLovep ITALIAN PRELATE-FOUNDER HAILED AS 
FRIEND OF IMMIGRANTS 


(Eprrors Nore.—The following is the com- 
plete text of an address by Archbishop Cush- 
ing on the 50th anniversary of the death of 
Bishop John Baptist Scalabrini, founder of 
the Pious Society of the Missionaries of St. 
Charles.) 


The commemoration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the death of John Baptist Scalabrini, 
founder of the Pious Society of St. Charles, 
is most timely. It comes at a moment in 
history that confirms the religious, social, 
and political ideals of this outstanding 
churchman. 

As we read the bishop's life and study his 
achievements, we come in contact with a 
prelate of burning zeal who made the in- 
fluence of his faith felt in every field of hu- 
man endeavor. Everywhere and always he 
was &@ courageous and genial pioneer. 


FAR AHEAD 


His life story began at Fino Mornasco, 
Como, where he was born on July 8, 1839, 
It ended on June 1, 1905, at Piacenza. It ig 
the story of a never-ending outburst of new 
initiatives, studied, prepared, and executed 
in perfect harmony against great opposition 
and any doubts which might arise among 
individuals or among groups more or less 
conservative or reactionary. 

Even as a& young student he showed his 
inveterate, independent personality. Dur- 
ing these years he lifted up his voice openly 
in praise of religion and gave of his time to 
the teaching of the Catechism, while others 
boasted of their anticlericalism and gloried 
in calling themselves free-thinkers. He went 
further and decided to join the ranks of 
the priesthood, which was not a very popular 
vocation in his day. 

As parish priest, as rector of a seminary 
and bishop, he proved himself a servant of 
God with great vision and courage who 
brought forth a constructive program against 
the enemies of the church and in behalf of 
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the education and sanctity of the people. He 
was far ahead of his time. His works were 
many, heroic, amazing. No field of activity 
was neglected by him and no work was too 
small or too great for his extraordinary 
talents. 

He conducted catechism classes and re- 
formed this all-important work of religious 
instruction; he write textbooks for the edu- 
cation of the youth; he trained teachers, 
edited a magazine; he organized national 
catechetical congresses, and he encouraged 
men of strong faith and great integrity to 
enter the political arena. 

IMMIGRANT AID 


The most outstanding among the social 
and religious accomplishments of this dy- 
namic bishop was his work in behalf of the 
Italian immigrants. 

With a truly apostolic mind and heart he 
s00n saw that his mission was not only to 
the people of his diocese but to those who 
were leaving his diocese and every diocese 
in Italy to cross the seas for the betterment 
of their economic condition. He perhaps 
mrore than any other figure must stand as 
the symbol of the concern and solicitude of 
the church in the mother country for her 
children scattered throughout the world. 

Today the missionaries of Bishop Scala- 
brini work among the Italians in North 
and South America, Australia, and in almost 
all the countries of western Europe. In their 
seminaries of Italy, the United States and 
Brazil, more than 1,000 students are now 
preparing themselves for the religious and 
social assistance of tomorrow's immigrants. 

Added to all of these efforts, Bishop Scala- 
brini, more than any other person, was the 
man who was finally successful in persuading 
St. Frances Cabrini to go to America, there 
to give courage to the Italian immigrants 
who had been neglected for many years. 
It was Bishop Scalabrini who begged Mother 
Cabrini to rush to the assistance of his mis- 
sionaries working in New York; it was he who 
asked for and obtained Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s invitation to her to go to New York. 
Finally, it was he who begged Leo XIII to 
order her to go west and not east as she had 
wished. 

But this saintly bishop was not content to 
send his priests and his sisters out among 
the immigrants. He himself followed them 
to America. In 1901 he sailed for the United 
States, where he visited all of the Italian 
colonies and where he was welcomed in tri- 
umph. He discussed the immigration prob- 
lem with local bishops and also with the 
President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who received him in private con- 
ference at the White House. In 1904 he again 
set out from Italy. This time he went to 
Brazil and to the Argentine. The hardships 
of this last trip, where he traveled for miles 
on horseback shortened his life. 


JOURNEY'S END 


On his return to Italy, he barely had the 
time to prepare a lengthy report of his visits 
to the Americas for St. Pius X who had re- 
quested it. 

He had come to the end of his laborious 
journey. On June 1, 1905, Ascension Day, 
God called this servant home. The servant 
of God could well say that he had personally 
fulfilled the mandate he had given his mis- 
sionaries, “wherever there be an Italian 
immigrant, take to him the comfort of the 
faith and the smile of his native land.” 

I have often spoken of the spiritual em- 
pire which under God's providence was 
carved out by the emigrants of Irish descent 
in the English-speaking world. With the 
great barrier of language as a hurdle, the 
Italians have carved out for themselves a 
similar empire of the spirit in North and 
South America and in distant Australia. 
It is well that we should pause to pay special 
tribute to this phase of the life of Bishop 
ee and to the Italian emigrants to- 

y. 
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The beginning years of this century saw 
what had been previously a relatively small 
trickle turn into the full tide of Italian 
emigration. Where before there had been 
thousands, there were now tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands who each year left the 
Italian homeland to make for themselves 
new careers in the lands of promise. It was 
at this time in 1905, a half-century ago, 
when the work of Bishop Scalabrini was 
finding its complete justification and its 
plans were beginning to find their ripe 
fruition, that God in His all-wise Provi- 
dence brought him back home for eternal 
rest. We meet today to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of his passing not in terms 
of the grief that must have overtaken the 
members of his religious family and indeed 
the Church universal 50 years ago. We meet 
rather in thanksgiving to Almighty God that 
Bishop Scalabrini’s works have followed him 
so that he lives today with the souls of a 
myriad of Italian immigrants, who fare from 
their native Italy were nonetheless aided 
to preserve and strengthen their faith by 
the work of the Pious Society of St. Charles, 
the priestly sons of Bishop Scalabrini. 


MOST PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


Almost from the beginning of what we 
know as the history of the West, Italy has 
sent to the far corners of the world her most 
precious possession, her children. The 
roads which in their vast network inter- 
laced all the lands about the Mediterranean 
and united them in that unity which made 
it possible for the Romans to think of the 
Mediterranean as their sea, bore upon them 
not alone the legionaries of Caesar's con- 
quests. They were the means of travel, too, 
for hundreds of thousands of Roman citi- 
zens who took up their life and work in 
France, Portugal, Spain and Britain and so 
many other places which today have as 
their common bond the fact that they were 
members of the Roman empire and heard to- 
gether the gospel preached to them by the 
See of Rome. 

In every age Italy has parted with her 
children because the azure sky and the tur- 
quoise blue of the Mediterranean and the 
stark grandeur of the Apennines have not 
sufficed to make up her lack of material 
resources. As they left Italy, they brought 
to each new land from the land of their 
origins some precious gift. In more ancient 
times it was the Roman sense of the majesty 
of law, which was the ordered understand- 
ing of the duties of man to himself and 
society codified by the great Roman jurists. 
In later days it was, together with the law, 
the message and faith of Christ brought 
to Rome by St. Peter and St. Paul and pro- 
fessed by countless witnesses whose names 
are written in the book of life. 

In this land of ours before the First 
World War the magnificent words of Emma 
Lazarus at the base of the Statue of Liberty 
were taken in their fullest meaning by the 
people of this country and we could truly 
say: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


free 
. © * . o 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, 


I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


In these days Italy sent us in abundance 
her children who have enriched the life of 
this Nation beyond measure. They came in 
tremendous numbers to a land which gave 
them at best a grudging welcome. They 
came, moreover, with their thrift, their in- 
dustry, and their sense of destiny which 
has always inspired Italian colonization 
throughout the centuries. In particular, 
they were prepared to see themselves grow 
rich and successful and esteemed in their 
children rather than in themselves. For 
their children they were prepared to make 
every sacrifice, and the warm sense of fam- 
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ily that the Italian people brought to 
constitutes a debt that we shall not ae 
repay. 

In this emigration and with it and jp 
planning far ahead of it stood the priests of 
the Pious Society of St. Charles, catied ar. 
fectionately from the name of their founder 
the Scalabrini Fathers. To no group do the 
Ttalo-Americans, today so successful, tod, 
so completely accepted by their fellow citi. 
zens, owe more than to this dedicated band 
whose post is always in the forefront of 
emigration from Italy. They have kept the 
Italian people close to Almighty God and 
His altar, and they have kept them Close 
to the sweet patronage of the dear Mother of 
God, who has been to them in time of tribu. 
lation such a source of strength and help 


EMIGRATION CRISIS 


It is well for us as we commemorate this 
anniversary to ask Ourselves whether we sti!) 
make sufficiently possible that emigration 
from other lands to our own which would 
seem to be indicated by the law of God 
There is a fruitful cross-pollination of cul. 
ture which takes place whenever the strain 
of a vigorous people is added to the life of 
America. 

I think that all too little noticed was a 
pastoral letter issued 2 years ago by the 
bishops of Australia in which they set forth 
that the earth had been made by God for 
all His children, and that if Australia were 
not prepared to bring in the numbers that 
could profit by the vacant land available, it 
should be thrown open without any discrim- 
ination to settlement by the teeming masses 
of Asia, the land-poor, the hungry and dis- 
possessed of mankind. 

This may well have seemed a radical note 
to strike. Yet it was the only thing that 
could be said that would be in keeping with 
the Christian Gospel. I was happy to note 
that shortly afterward the non-Catholic 
Christian leaders of Australia identified 
themselves with the stand of the Catholic 
bishops. They, too, agreed that since the 
earth is the Lord's and the fullness tnercof, 
and He has made it for man's use, man can- 
not in any given century, for whatever rea- 
son, narrow or restrict the use of the earth's 
abundance to a selected few. 

Even if my voice be a lone one, I fee! that 
I must ask how in Christian conscience we 
shall be able to justify before the Lord of 
heaven and earth the self-righteousness that 
has led us to make of American an exclusive 
preserve for those whom we esteem to be 
the well-born. This has been called, and 
with more than a little reason, a people's 
century. The accusation of the uprooted 
peoples of the world will forever condemn 
us, if we are not prepared to extend once 
more what was the glory of America's past, 
the torch of liberty enlightening the world 
and the sincere handclasp of welcome to the 
stranger at our gates. 


SCALABRINI FATHERS 


You who are familiar with the work of the 
Scalabrini Fathers know how quickly and 
easily Italian people have become assimilated 
to the main stream of American life, while 
at the same time preserving all the best 
features of their specifically Italian culture. 
The same is true of all the peoples whose 
cultural diversity could be the greatest asset 
of the land we love. Bishop Scalabrini was 
not given by Almighty God length of years 
to see the fulfillment of his hopes in the e¢s- 
tablishment of the Pious Society of St. 
Charles and the Missionary Sisters of 5t. 
Charles, but we have seen it and rejoiced in 
it. Now, if we are to follow in his tradition, 
we must dream our dreams of what can be 
done to make his dreams come to greater 
utilization. 

Today in many parts of the world the 
Scalabrini Fathers are carrying on the work 
foreseen for them by their great founder. 
In Latin America there is hardly a nation 
which has not opened the doors of its hos- 
pitality to Italian immigrants and by so do- 
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as invited the presence and the labors 
ace devoted men of God. In human 
e often hear the expression that 
institution is only me oe 
one great man. we canno 
| the oe of God because in all 
a those who do His work He seeks only 
instruments for the fulfillment of His Provi- 
wusy we not say, however, that the times 
and the circumstances called out for that 
yision which Bishop Scalabrini possessed, in 
which he foresaw the needs of immigrants, 
the most important of these being the pres- 
ervation of their spiritual inheritance. 
«where there is no vision the people per- 
ish.” The preservation of the faith of those 
who came to the New World from the Old 
js perhaps the most important labor under- 
taken in this century, 8s 
There is so much of a natural tendency 
to concentrate on material success, that there 
must be voices which speak clearly and surely 
of the things of eternity, the values which 
are not measured by any yardstick of time. 
The greatest force in the world is an idea, 
and the greatest idea that the world has 
known is the word of God that made man for 
our salvation. To keep this idea always to 
the forefront, with soft insistence, in season 
and out of season, in all patience and doc- 
trine, has been the task of apostolic souls 
since the day of Pentecost. It is a work that 
will always be needed so long as the 
world finds in Christ and His cross contra- 
diction and not salvation. 
BROTHERS IN CHRIST 


How we could wish that there were a hun- 
dred apostles like Bishop Scalabrini. How 
many have come to this land from Catholic 
Europe and fallen into @ laxness and in- 
difference which might have been avoided if 
someone were at hand to say the word of 
truth and light. They have need to know, 
those who come to our shores, that there is 
one God here as there and that His law is 
universal. It is not changed or mitigated 
by prosperity. It does not shift with the 
worldly success of those who have once 


ing h 
of these 
affairs W 
any great 


known God and His truth, There is but one 
God of all, rich to all those who call upon 
Him 

Those whom we welcome to America to- 
day have been tried in the crucible of suffer- 


ing and persecution and want. They are the 
strangers to whom now God wishes us to give 
the best of welcomes and a share in our 
hearts’ love. Their children and ours will 
walk together as those born free, but they 
will walk more surely and unitedly as they 
have the remembrance that, when their par- 
ents of this generation met, they met as 
friends and brothers in Christ. 


tis not easy for a nation or a people to 
bid farewell to so many of the best of its 
children as perforce Italy has done and for 
the foreseeable future will have to do. If 
the farewell good wishes that they receive 
and the spiritual help that is theirs from 
the homeland is matched by our generous 
Welcome and an invitation to union with us 
in prayer, we shall have built a bridge across 
the ocean which will be forever the sign of 
our unity in Christ by whom all walls of 
division have been broken down. 





A Six-Point Plan for the Older Worker 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Under Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Larson at the eighth annual con- 
ference on aging, University of Michigan, 
Michigan Union, at Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
June 28, 1955. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the speech is estimated to make ap- 
proximately 243 pages of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, at a cost of $187. 

I ask unanimous censent that, irre- 
spective of the cost, the speech may be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Srx-Potnt PLAN For THE OLDER WORKER 


(Address of Under Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Larson) 


Three days from now we greet the open- 
ing of the new fiscal year. It will bring us 
in the Labor Department something we have 
never had before: a special departmental 
appropriation devoted to the older worker— 
enough to provide about 30 full-time jobs. 

When I saw the theme of this conference, 
with its unmistakable deeds-not-words tone, 
I thought that this might be a good time 
to announce our designs for the year ahead, 
which are made possible by the understand- 
ing and insight of men like Senator Porrer 
and others on our Appropriations Commit- 
tee who approved this request. 

We have a six-point plan which we mean 
to carry through, and which we think will 
make a real dent in the stubborn problem 
of age barriers to employment. 

I would like to sketch the outlines of this 
six-point plan for you briefly here tonight. 

But first—as the television commercials 
always begin—but first, a word about how 
we analyze the problem itself for purposes 
of contriving our line of action. I shail 
simplify—indeed, oversimplify—the analysis 
for this introduction, in order to maintain 
a reputation for conciseness which I at least 
have in the mind of my son. He came around 
the other evening while I was working 'to 
ask me a question. I said, “Why don’t you 
ask your mother?” He replied, “Oh, I don’t 
want to know that much about it.” 

First, we divide the matter of aging into 
its two big parts; 

1, Retirement, and the general field of 
geriatrics; these are the province princi- 
pally of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; 

2. Employment of older workers, which is 
principally the concern of the Department of 
Labor. 

The definition of “older” is necessarily dif- 
ferent in the two areas. In the first area, 
it refers to people old enough to have to 
retire or to want to retire. In the second 
area, it refers to any point at which age 
is an obstacle to getting a job. This may 
be as young as 45 for a man, or 35 for a 
woman. 

As to this distinction, we have a simple 
policy. We do not attempt to tell any per- 
son whether he should work or retire; we 
want to leave that to his free choice, Ideally, 
matters should be so arranged that those 
who want to retire can have the necessary 
security to permit retirement, while those 
who want to work can have the necessary 
job chances to permit employment. No 
one—least of all the General Government— 
is wise enough to make that choice for an- 
other person. 

Second, having narrowed our subject to 
that of employment of older workers, we in 
the Department of Labor divide the occasion 
for action into two main heads: 

1. From the individual person's point of 
view, we believe that our American tradi- 
tions dictate that every worker should have 
an opportunity to do work commensurate 
with his abilities and potentialities. 


- much for our productivity. 
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2. From the econoniy’s point of view, we 
believe that the Nation needs the skills and 
experience of all its workers, including the 
older workers, more than ever before, both 
to support the lively growth and change of 
American business enterprise, and to sup- 
ply the strength which is expected of us in 
helping to keep the world free in time of in- 
ternational strain or emergency. 

Here again we have a clean-cut policy, 
which is much broader than the older work- 
er question. We believe that every person 
should have employment opportunities, and 
that the country needs the services and tal- 
ents of every person, without senseless dis- 
criminations based on age, sex, race, or ir- 
relevant physical handicaps. What we say 
about impediments to employment or train- 
ing or advancement based on age is the ex- 
act counterpart of what we say about the 
same impediments encountered in some cir- 
cumstances by women, or by minority 
groups, or by the physically handicapped. 
We hold, first, that they should be hired, 
trained, and promoted solely according to 
ability; and, second, that unless this course 
is followed the Nation will be gravely ener- 
vated at a time when the need for skills is 
crucial. 

To recognize the duality of our motivation 
is to spare us the error of supposing that 
what we are doing is big heartedly lifting a 
social burden for reasons of compassion. 
Such an approach is both patronizing and 
unsound, and it certainly will not produce 
results. 

The only promising approach is to recog- 
nize that it is good self-interested business 
for the employer to hire the older worker 
and good self-interested statesmanship for 
the Nation to grasp this valuable economic 
resource. 

Having got this far, the matter is nar- 
rowed to two more questions: Are these older 
workers indeed willing and able to work, and 
are there suitable jobs available? 

Willing? Clearly yes. Only about 5 per- 
cent retire voluntarily while in good health. 
We should be happy that this isso. It means 
It means more 
personal satisfaction to the person. And it 
means a lightening of the social cost of 
pensions, which otherwise might rise by bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Able? Yes. Such knowledge as we have 
gained from the fragmentary studies that 
are available teaches us that arbitrary age 
barriers are nd longer justified by experience 
or by physiological fact. 

Are there suitable jobs at hand? Yes. We 
assume, of course, a healthy, vibrant, ever- 
growing business life in this country. And 
we must be alive to the fact that a change 
is going on in the nature of the demands 
made by current employment. Technolog- 
ical progress, including automation through 
use of electronic controls and the like, is 
doing two things at once: It is removing the 
features of employment, such as the require- 
ment of muscular strength, which formerly 
put age at a disadvantage; and it is creat- 
ing demands which put a premium upon 
those qualities associated with maturity— 
dependability, responsibility, judgment, 
breadth of experience. 

Perhaps you saw the delightful cartoon 
in the last issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature. It depicts a large modern plant, 
bearing the sign: “Engine-Block Division, 
Automation Plant.” Finished engine blocks 
are pouring out the sides of the plant, break- 
ing down the walls, and piling up into a 
mountainous heap outside. An agitated 
employee, driving up with a friend, ex- 
claims: “Good God, I forgot to turn the fac- 
tory off over the weekend.” 

(A mature worker would of course had 
the dependability to remember to turn off 
the plant.) 

While the nature of jobs has been chang- 
ing, the nature of the older worker has also 
been changing. He is physically a younger 
man than he used to be at the same age. 


* 
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Perhaps you recall Victor Borge’s account 
of an interview with his father. His father 
said, “How old are you, son?” “Nine.” 
“Shame on you,” said the father, “at your 
age I was 12.” 

This is precisely what has been happening 
from one generation to another lately. Dr. 
Joseph H. Sheldon, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Gerontology, said at a 
meeting in Chicago last month, “This cen- 
tury’s medical and social advances mean 
that old age begins at 75 rather than 60.” 

A parallel change has been going on in the 
educational level of the people involved. 
Only 15 years ago, more than three-fourths 
of men in this country aged 55 to 64 had 
not gone beyond the eighth grade in school; 
less than one-fourth had had as much as 
1 year of high school. Among the men who 
will form this 55-to-64 group 15 years from 
now, more than half have had at least 1 
year of high school, and 1 to 6 have had some 
college. This is a development of profound 
importance at a time when industry is more 
and more demanding general educational 
background to meet the needs for flexibility 
and adaptability that go with current tech- 
nological change. 

All this drives us to a conclusion: The 
obstacles to employment of older workers 
are not inherent in either the nature of the 
work or the nature of the workers; the ob- 
stacles are man-made, and for the most part 
are based on obsolete misconception. 

Now for our 6-point plan, which flows 
naturally from this analysis of the job to 
be done. 

I. THE WORK QUALITIES OF OLDER WORKERS 


The first thing we are going to do with 
our new appropriation is to make an analysis 
of the performance, productivity, absentee- 
ism, accident record, dependability, attitudes, 
and faithfulness of older workers. 

Businessmen are not going to hire older 
workers for sentimental reasons. They want 
to be shown that it is good business to hire 
the older worker. Evidently the various 
studies that have been made up till now have 
not sufficed to convince them. 

Of course, we do not want to prejudge the 
results of this investigation. But you are 
all familiar, I am sure, with what some of the 
surveys have shown. 

The University of Illinois studied over 3,000 
workers over 60 in retailing, office, mana- 


gerial, and manufacturing industries. Their 

supervisors rated them as follows: 

Overall performance: Percent 
IIIS 5. decctinns ae cle enpuictiapete tistpihslitarintitgeetnganes 14 
Ee te bith ane tive aceiniimecriaisionceetaaen 28 
I icisinclarmunaanwneindeacacipieniaanigwarbneen 38 
SPU wsinitlncaidniekcieenionangtsincpnamsercaupiiimesdetinias te 18 
PO iscssasiiec sar lesa scnenibieiceieatamess amioagitianonen 2 


By comparison with younger workers, they 
were rated as follows on the various compo- 
nents of performance: 


Absenteeism: Percent 
cas deeds itiinaclinaciasitectcieaipitiitliacinaiy od 66 
tie ctigcirmnaetnndstiniitiltiinendiasinteh ta * 25 
 iaicciciattia Mins tmiteisitnenisnidiindeibbniieinien y 

Dependability: 
hic hi an a sasibicbltstistan 51 
Instn nsdn chczociecacenieptceila silat aE in 43 
a o 6 

Judgment 

FOCUS cicesctnnstiininnnsirdtespaniemaniatibieicmumsia a 33 
FoR itctncesscsniadhincmiaiehisiapulih Wiaciskcaiiaiesici tls 57 
BE ictgitpcies bimnminbatiteesditatcpmaecimnias - 10 

Work quality: 

Se caisenitsninisibdalcasieanitiatietiei hath haiti o 34 
NA cstnislititerietianineniteticl aden aici e a 59 
i ee 7 

Work volume: 

NI iin igi ita i tains Dal 2 24 
ND. nicrndnniiingetbatetebaninsbas aded 56 
CO cess trernipaneiniib sitll clit eae * 20 

Getting along with others: 

I innit cecrteiilioniagtinls Anita shies 32 
setae la ee iain i e 59 
SE PII ces incascisiesisiaistsisiiccindidiiina dics halal o 9 
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These results are generally confirmed by 
studies made by the National Asscciation 
of Manufacturers, by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, by Jeanette E. Stanton in 
1951 in a large midwestern department store, 
by the Industrial Conference Board, by the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Community Re- 
search which did a survey in Cleveland, 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
analysis of absenteeism and injury experi- 
ence in 1948, by the Federated Employment 
Service affiliated with the Federation of Jew- 
ish Philanthropies, by the Cleveland Wel- 
fare Federation in its 1952 study of women 
clerical workers, and by various others. 

What we are hoping is that we will be 
able to make a study of such scope and au- 
thority that, added to existing studies, it 
will carry real conviction. Of course, we 
cannot do a definitive nationwide job; and 
we are aware of the difficulties of trying to 
measure some of the things involved. Some 
are plainly intangible, like dependability, 
and must be a matter of opinion and judg- 
ment. Others, such as productivity, are al- 
most impossible to segregate and measure 
person by person. But, by building upon the 
experience of others, and by mustering our 
best technical and analytical talent, we will 
try to produce a result which will go a long 
way toward settling the No. 1 question un- 
derlying this whole problem: Is the older 
worker a good worker? 


Il. ARE PENSION COSTS AN OBSTACLE? 


When employers are polled on why they 
hesitate to hire older workers, the common- 
est reason is that older workers are not as 
good in some of the respects we have just 
been talking about. 

Let us assume that we have got a satisfac- 
tory answer to this argument; there still re- 
mains the second and most commonly as- 
scribed reason: The higher pension and in- 
surance costs for older workers. 

If the premium paid on each worker had 
to carry that worker's own pension cost, the 
relation between premiums under a plan 
would run something this: 


Annual 
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The real cost, then, for a 45-year-old en- 
trant is double that of a 30-year-old, and for 
a 55-year-old it is 4 times as much. 

Of course, I do not mean to assert that 
insurance companies directly assess employ- 
ers at these rates on a man-for-man basis 
under a conventional plan; but when this 
much disparity in real cost exists, it would 
not be surprising if one way or another it had 
the effect of discouraging the hiring of work- 
ers in the higher age brackets. 


I have listened to arguments for hours and 
hours on whether pension costs are a real 
deterrent, or whether they are a mere excuse. 
Question No. 1 in our investigation will be: 
How much of a roadblock is this really? 
Question No. 2 will be: If it is a roadblock, 
how can it be got round? Some of the things 
that have been mentioned include minimum 
service eligibility requirements, waivers of 
pension rights, early vesting and pooling of 
funds, and special fund provisions analogous 
to second-injury provisions in workmen's 
compensation. 

Here, too, I hope that we will once and for 
all get to the bottom of a question which has 
plagued us for years, and which is being 
aggravated by the continued spread of pri- 
vate pension plans. It is a matter that must 
be disposed of; for nothing could be more 
paradoxically poignant than the prospect of 
a beneficent movement, designed to help the 
old, backfiring and actually hurting them by 
blocking their hiring opportunities. 


Ill. COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING PROVISIONS 


The next two parts of our enterprise con- 
sist of learning as much as we can from 
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unions and employers about the SUCCESS of 
their efforts to deal with age difficulties in 
employment. 

First, as to unions: we are going to do two 
things. We will start by analyzing the pro- 
visions of about 5,000 collectively bargaineg 
contracts to see what measures have been 
adopted dealing with the subject of age iy 
employment. We hope to keep this analysis 
up to date every year. 

Then we will select a sample of companies 
and trade unions operating under agreements 
having interesting age provisions, anq find 
out by actual visits how these provisions are 
working in day-to-day operations. 

We know that some very direct measures 
have been tried. Among the best-known are 
the contract clauses adopted by some electrj. 
cal workers, bricklayers, plasterers, plump. 
ers, granite cutters, and carpenters in differ. 
ent localities, prohibiting age discrimination 
in various ways, For example, 1 bricklayer’ 
contract requires that “the employer, when 
engaging bricklayers for work, shal! employ 
1 man of 55 years or over out of every 5 
bricklayers hired.” In electrical workers’ 
contracts you can find ratios as high as 1 to 
every 3 Journeymen and as low as | to every 
8 journeymen. The age for which the ratio 
must be observed may be as low as 40 to 50 
years, and as high as 55 or even 60 years. 

There are many other kinds of clauses af. 
fecting the age question; these are merely 
the most straightforward. They are of par- 
ticular interest because every so often some- 
one comes forward with a suggestion for leg. 
islation which would apply this ratio prin- 
ciple to all employment by force of law. This 
may seem like a highly remote possibility; 
but if the problem continues to grow in 
acuteness, you may expect to hear it men- 
tioned with increasing frequency, and the 
lessons learned from these contractual pro- 
visions will assume a central importance in 
the discussion. 

IV. EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 


Here we intend to look systematically into 
the experience of employers in 4 representa- 
tive sample of cities and industries. This 
will give us the facts, which we shal! prob- 
ably publish, on what management really 
thinks and does about the hiring, retention, 
and laying off of older workers, and the real 
reasons for these practices. But, most im- 
portant of all, we shall be able to compile & 
casebook of good hiring and utilization prac- 
tices. Many employers have expended a lot 
of thought and ingenuity on the older 
worker question, and have devised a variety 
of successful answers. If these tried and 
tested plans can be brought to the attention 
of employers everywhere, it is quite possible 
that among the assorted plans there can be 
found one to match the needs of most of! the 
employers who are still searching for the 
right solution for their particular combina- 
tion of facts. We mean to go into hiring 
practices, training practices, Job modifica- 
tion practices, transfer practices, reserved 
job practices, and so on, The materials will 
be distributed to employers, unions, trade 
associations, employment security agencies, 
and anyone else who can use them either 
directly or for general employer education. 


V. INDIVIDUALIZED PLACEMENT SERVICES FOR 
OLDER WORKERS 

This involves a stepping-up of the pace of 
an activity already underway. 

We learned, in a study of 3,688 job appll- 
cants over 45 in New York City, that special 
placement services could more than double 
the number of workers placed in jobs. There 
was a control group who received convel- 
tional treatment, and an experimental group 
who had individual counseling and more !2- 
tensive job solicitation, We have since been 
working constantly on improving this kind 
of tailor-made service, and lately have been 
analyzing data received from employment 
service offices on the characteristics of vlder 
job applicants and the services provided 
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them. We also have a particularly detailed 
jot study in progress in the Minneapolis- 
Se Paul area, following the entire hiring 
roblem of older workers in relation to the 
Paployment service in all its stages. 


For the future, 


extend individualized placement gervices 
he facilities of affiliated State em- 


ugh t 
anne services. To aid in this process, 
c would like to work up @ job guide for 


older workers, addressed to older workers 
themselves, a8 well as counselors, placement 
interviewers, and industrial personnel work- 
ers. It would point up the occupations, in- 
tries, and kinds of work in which oppor- 
tunities are most promising for older work- 
ers, It would go into advantages and dis- 
advantages of the work, the training or re- 
training possibilities, and the prospects for 
ysing skills and abilities acquired in one 
field of work in other fields. 

A much-needed guide, which we hope to 
provide, is an analysis of which jobs requir- 
ing less physical exertion are the most logical 
successors to earlier skills which were at- 
tended by heavy exertion, For example, 
when a telephone lineman is too old to 
scamper up and down poles, it would be very 
handy to have a guide to show the other 
occupations into which his skilis can lead 
him with perhaps @ little retraining, and 
with a minimum of downgrading. 

At the same time, our Oceupational Out- 
jook handbook can be revised to give more 
special attention to guidance information for 
older people. 
VI, MATURE 


dus 


WOMEN: MATCHING SKILLS ANL 
SHORTAGES 


To me, one of the most exciting and. prom- 
ising lines of endeavor is the set of projects, 
now getting underway, to tap the vast re- 
sources of mature women to meet some of the 
most pressing job shortages facing us today. 

We have heard for years that there is a 
grave shortage of nurses in this country, and 
an equally acute shortage of teachers. Less 
well known is the fact that severe@local 
shortages of secretarial service are appearing 
in different parts of the country, including 
Washington, D. C, 


At the same time, I think each one of us 
could probably find among our immediate 
relatives and friends at least several women 
who were trained as professional nurses or 
teachers or secretaries, who got married, had 
a family, and lost touch with the labor 
market, and who now would like nothing 
more than to get back into the game again. 
Tam not now talking about tearing married 
Women away from their children at a time 
when they are needed at home. I am think- 
think of women whose children have grown 
to the point where the mother’s constant 
presence at home is no longer necessary. 

If you know such people—and I am sure 
you do—I think you will agree that most 
of them would give a lot to resume the status 
and prestige and personal satisfaction that 
g9 with doing a job well. At the same time, 
think what a splendid solution this offers 
for some of our most pressing needs. Far 
from being at a disadvantage, I should think 
it obvious that the woman who has raised 
a family has a great advantage—in knowl- 
edge of children, in acquaintanceship with 
human suffering, in the love for and under- 
ns of fellow beings which a full life 

"ngs, and in the wisdom and judgment 
Which come only with maturity. 
thew matching up of this demand and 
oo. ie is so brilliantly obvious that 
. ormders why it was not done long ago. 
w, =y rate, the Department of Labor's 
pon S Bureau is now vigorously at work 
a. ringing this to reality, With the Office 

Education of the Department of Health, 


yiucation, and Welfare, a Committee of 
ie Teachers for the Nation’s Classrooms 
= been formed, representing an impres- 

* roster of educational and other asso- 


Cations, The emphasis is on community re- 
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the Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction is offering a training course to 
college women 21 to 50 years of age as part 
of the regular curriculum. Candidates with 
a bachelor’s degree can obtain the 20 credits, 
tneluding practice teaching, needed to qual- 
ify them for a 5-year certificate to teach in 
elementary schools. Similar projects are 
also going in southern California and in 
Ohio, consisting of a year’s supervised teach- 
ing, between semesters or summer sessions 
of professional training. 

Even when a woman has had complete 
professional training, it may be desirable to 
have a refresher or retraining course after 
some years of absence from the profession 
in a world where everything is rapidly chang- 
ing. For example, New York City offers a 
refresher course for registered professional 
nurses. Between June 1952 and September 
1953 a total of 202 women participated in 
the 9 courses that were held. Of these, only 
13 were under 35 years of age. Most were 
in their forties or fifties, with ages ranging 
up to the seventies. Over two-thirds of the 
graduates were placed in city hospitals. 
Most of the rest probably could have been 
placed, but were unable to return to nurs- 
ing for personal reasons. 

I have mentioned only a few occupations 
and examples to show what can be done. 
Within the next few weeks, there will ap- 
pear a new bulletin of the Department of 
Labor’s Women’s Bureau entitled “Training 
Mature Women for Employment.” It is an 
account of 23 training programs successfully 
carried on in different cities and tn occu- 
pations as diverse as commercial sewing, 
institutional housekeeping, cosmetology, 
practical nursing, and electronics work. 
These projects clearly show that this kind 
of effort can succeed if the community wants 
to make it succeed and utilizes the facilities 
and experience that are available through 
the Women's Bureau and other organiza- 
tions mentioned in the booklet. 

These, then, are the six fronts on which 
we propose to advance during the coming 
year. 

I have talked mos*ly about the Depart- 
ment of Labor's plans. But it goes without 
saying that this is only,a fraction of the 
nationwide effort, public and private, that 
is being poured into the solution of this 
challenging difficulty. Other arms of the 
Federal Government are stepping up their 
activities. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare will also receive an aug- 
mented appropriation for work in the field 
of the aging. We have assembied an interde- 
partmental task force; we are taking sys- 
tematic inventory of what all the depart- 
ments and agencies can do; and we are 
making plans that cut across the various 
departmental lines. State agencies are also 
redoubling their efforts. Private employers, 
unions, trade and professional associations, 
church groups, colleges and universities, so- 
cial workers, consultant firms, and dedicated 
individuals are everywhere addressing them- 
selves with renewed vigor to a problem which 
grows more disquieting daily. 

I have outlined the specific directions 
which our exertions will take in the imme- 
diate future largely because I hope that 
those represented here before me in this 
powerful array of expertise will help us in 
these efforts with their advice, counsel, and 
encouragement. For our part, on behalf 
of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell and 
the entire Department of Labor, I pledge 
to each of you all our support and all our 
resources in our mutual journey toward that 
day when our country gives full and free 
employment opportunity to all on the basis 
of ability alone, and is rewarded by finding 
it has tapped its richest vein of talent, skill, 
experience, and devotion. 
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Berea College Centennial Award to Hon. 
Earl C. Clements, of Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on 
July 1, 1955, Berea College, one of the 
outstanding educational institutions of 
Kentucky, conferred upon my colleague 
(Mr. CLEMENTs] the Berea College cen- 
tennial award. On that occasion, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas deliv- 
ered an outstanding address, and my col- 
league from Kentucky made some strik- 
ing remarks in accepting the award. I 
ask unanimous consent that both these 
addresses be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Appress sy Hon. Pauw H. Doucras, or ILi- 
Nols, aT Berea COLLEGE, Berea, Ky., Juy-¥ 1, 
1955 


I feel distinctly honored at being included 
in the ceremonies here at Berea tonight in 
honor both of the college and of my good 
friend, Senator CLEMENTS. 

This is my first trip here. But like most 
Americans I have long known of Berea and 
have always admired you. You have done 
remarkable work in the span of a century. 
This institution with its buildings and 
grounds, in comparison with the one room 
schoolroom of 1855, is tangible proof of that. 
But far more compelling are the tens of 
thousands of your graduates and former 
students. They have lived far better and 
more interesting lives because they studied 
and worked here. They have been better 
farmers, artisans, professional folk, better 
husbands and wives, better father and moth- 
ers, better citizens and more truly religious 
men and women. Through them the good 
seed of Berea has taken root in innumer- 
able communities and has reproduced itself 
a thousandfold. 

What, we may ask, has been the secret? 
Why has the experiment been such a suc- 
cess? For if we once know this, not only 
can the good work continue here even more 
successfully, but the same principles can be 
applied elsewhere where the conditions are 
substantially similar. 

I suggest that in the first place, Berea, 
through its faculty and supporters, has al- 
ways had a deep concern for people and for 
its students. This college has, in the best 
sense of the word, had a religious concern. 
Students have felt a warm care and affec- 
tion here which has made the world seem 
more friendly and which has helped to draw 
out their best. True religion has entered 
their lives more fully and has stayed with 
them. 

Secondly, the subjects in the course of 
study have been well and thoroughly taught. 
Intellectual slovenliness has not been tol- 
erated. Study has been respectable and in- 
sisted upon. The teaching staff has been, 
and is, competent. Men and women who 
have graduated from Berea have received a 
good education. The training in science has 
been close to the top. 

In the third place, Berea has successfully 
combined learning and labor. European 
education in the past has been for the 
leisured class and for the professions. Stu- 
dents were not expected to earn or help earn 
their living, and their training was either 
for the professions or for general culture. 
This practice has been largely copied in this 
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country by colleges of liberal arts. I do not 
criticize this theory, but I think it is im- 
portant to realize that it is not the only 
proper type of education. Such an educa- 
tion would have been ill-adapted to the 
Appalachian region which Berea has wisely 
chosen to serve. Berea has seen that edu- 
cation is not merely a preparation for life, 
but is primarily life itself. It has therefore 
organized the business of living so that stu- 
dents are largely self-supporting. Farm and 
forest, hotel and hospital, weaving, painting, 
and woodwork, as weil as the housekeeping 
jobs needed to keep a community of 2,000 
running, give young men and women a 
chance to work. This helps to pay their bills 
so that they earn their education. In work- 
ing they learn the skills which women need 
for homemaking and men for farming, and 
many of the crafts. Work is democratized 
so that all share in the brotherhood of toil. 
At the same time there is ample leisure for 
study and for the spontaneous activities 
which bubble up out of social life. These 
are great achievements, and we salute Berea 
for them. 

There is a further point. The founders 
of Berea took their Christianity seriously and 
believed that, as the seal of the college 
states, “God hath made of one blood all the 
nations of men.” They tooK the Declaration 
of Independence seriously with its state- 
ment that all men were endowed by their 
creator with “certain unalienable rights” 
and that “among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

And so very quietly, but with conviction, 
they admitted Negro as well as white stu- 
dents and thereby tried to build better race 
relations. But half a century ago, the ris- 
ing tide of intolerance caused the Kentucky 
Legislature in 1904 to pass the Day Act, pre- 
scribing segregation in both the private and 
public schools of the State. Berea contested 
the constitutionality of the statue under the 
equal protection of the law provisions of the 
14th amendment, and carried the case to 
the Supreme Court. It is regrettable that 
the Supreme Court stood by its earlier 
decision of 1895 and upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Day law. And in passing 
it is worthy of note that the one dissent to 
both decisions came from a sturdy Ken- 
tuckian, Justice John Marshall Harlan, who 
reminded his colleagues that the Constitu- 
tion was colorblind. 

Berea obeyed the law. It had to wait a 
long time before it was vindicated, but finally 
last year, a half century after the Day law, 
the Supreme Court reversed itself and by a 
unanimous opinion held that compulsory 
separate education is not really equal edu- 
cation since it tends to give an added in- 
feriority complex to the children and mem- 
bers of the race with an inferior social 
position and thus handicaps them in the 
struggle of life. 

After 50 years Berea was vindicated. All 
honor to the brave and noble men and 
women who stood for these principles when 
they were unpopular and who endured per- 
secution for their devotion. All honor to 
this college for the way it has pioneered in 
human brotherhood. 

And now may I say that Berea College hon- 
ors itself tonight in honoring my friend, Sen- 
ator EARLE C. CLEMENTS. You in Kentucky 
know and love him. So do we in the Senate. 
Like Earl Warren and ALBEN BaRKLEY, he is 
a man who has steadily grown in politics. 
Honest and efficient county official for two 
decades, competent State legislator, a good 
Congressman, a fine governor, and a splendid 
Senator, Senator CLEMENTs has risen to every 
new set of tasks and has carried them out, 
not only with ability, but also with great 
sympathy and human understanding. 

Senator CLEMENTs is now the number two 
man on our side of the aisle in the Senate, 
and I can testify that his influence is greatly 
for the good. He works hard, he has a real 
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sympathy for the underdog, he knows tow 
to get things done, his feet are on the ground, 
but are never stationary. He is in fact like 
Berea. Rooted in reality, he is a practical 
idealist. 

It is significant that Senator CLEMENTS as 
governor expanded educational opportunities 
for Negroes and promoted integration in the 
training of nurses and in some of the State's 
higher institutions of learning. It is re- 
assuring that his long-time friend and as- 
sociate, the present Governor of Kentucky, 
manfully announced after the Supreme Court 
decision that Kentucky would obey the law. 

There is a final point upon which I should 
like to close. Kentucky is a border State. 
It was this very fact which made the war 
from 1861 to 1865 so bitter since it divided 
relatives, friends and sections against each 
other. The struggle between North and 
South tore Kentucky apart. But with time 
has come healing and understanding. Ken- 
tucky as a border State can do much good in 
helping both sections to work out a com- 
mon program. She is already doing much 
and this is one of the great contributions of 


EarRL® CLEMENTS and our beloved ALBEN 
BarRKLey. It is also one of the contributions 
of Berea. 


Without sacrifice of principle and really in 
extension of the century tested practical 
idealism of its founders and participants, the 
second century of Berea should be even more 
successful than its first. 





ADDRESS BY HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS, OF KEN- 
TUCKY, BEREA COLLEGE, Berga, Ky., JuLy 1, 
1955, ACCEPTING THE BEREA COLLEGE CEN- 
TENNIAL AWARD 


I accept this centennial award as a symbol, 
not of my achievements, but of those whose 
work, whose prayers, whose ideals, whose 
citizenship, whose learning and whose cour- 
age made it possible for Berea to celebrate 
this 100th birthday. 

There are times in every man’s life when 
he sees—exactly at the moment something 
really fine happens to him—the three dimen- 
sions of his own life. 

At such times, and they are rare, he sees 
with an awesome, sudden clarity himself 
as @ yonng man working to build a produc- 
tive life. And he thinks that he could have 
worked harder and better. 

Then he sees himself in the present and 
he looks upon what he sees with the de- 
tached, objective eyes of a stranger. And 
he knows he doesn’t deserve the honor of 
the moment. 

And then, having glimpsed the past and 
the present, the third dimension of his life 
comes in focus and for an instant he watches 
himself in the future, a man grown old, a 
man whose only real riches are his memories. 

This is such a time for me. Even as I 
accept the centennial award from Berea 
College, I am aware that in those days to 
come, when I am counting memories and 
not making plans, I shall withdraw, over 
and over again, this day and this moment 
from my storehouse of memories. 

In the last century many ideas, many pur- 
poses, yes, many ideals, were born. And 
many died. But the ideals of Reverend Fee, 
founder of Berea, live on, tested by time and 
found imperishable. 

I believe that the tragedy of this age is 
that there are so many goals in life to which 
80 Many men are blind. 

There are all too few men and all two few 
institutions that teach us the goals of life 
that should challenge and inspire man. But 
your president, Mr. Francis 8S. Hutchins, as 
his illustrious father before him, is such a 
man. And your Berea College is such .an 
institution. 

Today we often hear of maladjusted 
youth. I believe that one reason for such 
maladjustment is that youth’s capacities for 
good, its abilities to produce, to contribute, 
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are not fully utilized. Youth demang; tall 
goals and high personal chalienges, Youth 
wants, most of all, for us to believe in | 
ability to meet those challenges, . 

Berea provides youth with proper chal 
lenges and believes in the ability of its sry, 
dents to meet them, 7 

I have known many of your graduates, As 
Governor, I was privileged to have in the 
office a young lady from your school, and 
from your town, Bobby Coyle Crosswhite, In 
my office in Washington, the first person one 
sees is a Berea student from Beattyville 
Rosemary Porter Rorick, who, likewise, prove 
the value of Berea training. Because of » 
association with these and other student 
from Berea, I hold these views of this greys 
institution. ‘ 

This institution, this Berea of ours, js ; 
believe, an outstanding example of the equal. 
ity of opportunity that was in the minds yf 
our Founding Pathers. Here men’s minds, 
not their money, are made welcome, Fey 
man’s ability to do good work is welcom 
not his talent to get someone else to do jt, - 

In a few minutes we will see the produ. 
tion Wilderness Road, and I look forward ty 
it, because at the time you were holding you 
baccalaureate services, Sunday, June 5, 1 
“commenced” a journey to the Far East. In 
southeast Asia and in the western Pacific, ] 
found another kind of wilderness road. 

Not the kind we know, a wilderness of 
forests. No; the wilderness road I say, 
stretching from Korea to Japan, to Formosa, 
to the Philippines, to that little island called 
Quemoy, to Indochina, to Thailand. Thy 
wilderness road was overgrown not with the 
vines of nature but with the problems of 
man, 

It is a wilderness because peace is a stran- 
ger to it; it is a wilderness because hope isa 
rare and priceless thing; it is a wildernes 
because mankind has yet to learn by heart 
the motto of Berea: “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men.” 


Bu I believe today and standing here that 
just as your ideals and the purpose of this 
institution, to promote the cause of Christ 
and to contribute to the spiritual and mate- 
rial welfare of the mountain region of the 
South, conquered the wilderness, that one 
day man will conquer in the Far East and 
elsewhere the wilderness of his mind and dis- 
cover and maintain peace, 

You conquered your wilderness with ideals, 
with prayers, with work. Men can conquer 
his wilderness with the same three. I have 
faith he will. 





The Proposed Memorial to Senator Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, ! 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the Oregon Daily Statesman of July 8, 
1955. Its author is one of our States 
noted editors, Charles Arthur Sprague, 
ex-Governor of Oregon and a former 
American delegate to the United Nations. 
He was governor from 1939 until 19%. 
Governor Sprague, a lifelong Republican, 
also has served on the board of many 
Presidential panels arbitrating labor 4s 
putes. Governor Sprague discusses the 
entire question of monuments, statues 
and memorials in the Nation's Capital 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows Ir Seems TO Me 

(By Charles A. Sprague) 

An association dedicated to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
has proposed the erection of @ memorial on 
capitol Hill near the Senate Office Building. 

rectangular marble tower with a 
carillon of 25 bells housed at the top, to 
chime at regular intervals through the day. 

The design is, indeed, very impressive; and 
will commemorate one of the great Americans 
of our time. I can’t help wondering, how- 
ever, if the friends of the late Senator are not 
overdoing it. It is mot to depreciate the 
merits of Mr. Taft to question whether the 
proposed memorial 1s not on the extravagant 
side. His contemporaries remember Taft as 
a staiwart statesman, well grounded in politi- 
cal principles, forthright in his utterance, 
with courage to stand up against the popular 
tide on many of the great issues of his time. 
But in the scales of history, how will Taft 
be weighed? He failed of his great objective 
of winning the Presidency, though he never 
seemed a victim of his ambition. The prin- 
cipal act of legislation with which his name 
is connected, the Taft-Hartley bill, did not 
break new ground but sought to bring better 
balance in labor relations than the Wagner 
Act provided. He erred in his judgment on 
foreign affairs. His fame rests largely on his 
leadership of conservative Republicans, who 
opposed the New Deal on principle. He be- 
came “Mr. Republican” in person—but his 
party refused three times to make him its 
standard bearer. 

There is danger that the admiration a gen- 
eration may have for one of its leaders may 
not be sustained with the passing of time. 
Cities are full of memorials honoring those 
whose names are almost forgotten. I think 
I can illustrate my point by referring to the 
memorial honoring Oscar 8. Straus which 
stands in the plaza on 14th Street NW., 
Washington. It is quite elaborate, with a 
fountain in the center and on each side 
of the paved circle around the fountain 
is a large bronze figure, reclining. I am 
old enough to recall who Oscar Straus was; 
but I wonder how many do who are under 
30 years old. And how large a place will 
his name have in the history books a cen- 
tury hence? He was, indeed, a very distin- 
guished American citizen, a diplomat, Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor in the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt administration, and author. 
He was a member of the Straus family which 
has been prominent in the field of business 
and public affairs, whose contributions to 
philanthropy and public service have been 
notable The Oscar Straus memorial in 
Washngton was an expression of the warm 
‘fection in which he was held. Yet, as I 
looked over the memorial recently I felt that 
ithad been overdone, And it is not quite 
30 years since Oscar Straus died. 

I'am inclined to believe that the Taft 
memorial, if it ts built, will stand as a mon- 
Ument to a lost cause. For its leading do- 
mo it will express their respect for Bob 

art, and their deep and lasting regret that 
he did not win the Presidency. It will stand 
“4 monument, also, to the defeats of the 
party conservatives who hated the New Deal, 
sistrusted Franklin D. Roosevelt, made the 
caning of the budget their shibboleth. 
ee was the chief spokesman in the 
a e for the old American tradition with 
ads Mphasis on individual initiative, self- 

‘nce, economic freedom, a sturdy oppo- 
— of the conception of government as 
¢ intimate regulator of private activity 


and the guarantor of personal security. It 


was & great and valiant tradition; and we 


are not t 
permay 0 sure that its loss is for the 


‘ent gain of the American people. 
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If the New Deal’s breach with what were 
considered sound principles of public finance 
leads to an ultimate debacle, and if the doc- 
trine that the Government must provide 
cradle-to-grave security leads to the break- 
down of personal responsibility and par- 
alyzes incentive which has been the dynamic 
of our economic system, then Bob Taft may 
be hailed as the “noblest Roman of them 
all,” to be compared with the senators of an- 
cient Rome who resisted the Caesarism that 
transformed republic to empire. 

But if, as seems now more probable, the 
United States is able to make its political 
and social readjustments successfully, re- 
sisting the extremes of the welfare state, 
preserving the essence of the competitive 
capitalist system, and maintaining fiscal 
solvency, then Taft will be remembered as 
a lesser figure who fought change valiantly 
but unsuccessfully, and his imposing me- 
morial will stand as a monument to one who 
misreact the signs and portents of the time 
in which he lived and served. . 





Delinquency Can Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article writ- 
ten by George Carpozi, Jr., which ap- 
peared recently in the Hearst news- 


papers: 
Tuer Prove Teen Crime Can Be Cursen— 
Pottce FRIENDSHIP PLAN ENDED REIGN OF 


TERROR 
(By George Carpozi, Jr.) 

One oasis in the national sand trap of 
juvenile terrorism and violence is Pomona, 
Calif.. where 3 years ago warring teen-agers 
almost burned down the town. 

That was in the winter of 1951-52—a period 
as tense as any community has experienced. 

Today, Pomona is a quiet city with no 
crime waves, no juvenile uprisings. To the 
city’s reformed youths, a policeman now is a 
friend—not a bogeyman. 

Credit for this change goes to a police- 
backed program of planned activities for 
young people and energetic participation of 
its citizens. 

The method was not so unique, but it was 
so well applied that Pomona can be set up 
as an example for the entire country. 

Let us look at Pomona before the reforma- 
tion. 

Pachuco-type gangs and other juvenile 
desperadoes were on the rampage, fighting 
one another with every weapon they could 
muster—from knives and guns to broken 
bottles and beer can openers. 

When not in combat, the terrorists would 
wreck cars with axes or fire .22-caliber rifles 
at a rival gang’s hot rod. 

At Halloween the scrouge became unbear- 
able as they blasted and burned palm trees 
on quiet, residential streets and opened so 
many fire hydrants that the Fire Depart- 
ment was virtually immobilized. 

Even in New York—where a teen-ager will 
kill senselessly—there had never been ag- 
gression so defiant and open as Pomona’s 
young hoodlums had dared stage. 

The big crisis came in February 1952, 
when police were tipped that rival gangs 
were preparing for a “rumble.” But that 
would have been a mild word (war would 
have been more like it) if the gangs had not 
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been stopped. The arsenal of one gang 
included: 

Nimeteen shotguns, 12 small-caliber rifies, 
60 sticks of dynamite, three hand grenades, 
and a keg of black powder. ne 

And what was the trouble all about? 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE TRACKS 


A rivalry built up by wide and obvious 
ancestral differences, between Mexican-Amer- 
ican youths and non-Mexican boys from 
“the other side of the tracks.” 

Police got word that. the showdown was to 
be at a dance the Mexican-American group 
stage. The non-Mexican group was 

the premises. That was when 
Police Lt. Everett Holladay, now captain, 
made a bold move. 

He invited the leaders of both gangs to 
attend a “truce conference.” They did, 
reluctantly. 

Chief Ralph E. Parker, 34, who heads 
Pomona's force of 57 officers, “moderated” 
the meeting, a historic one for the city. 
Parker had to be a supersalesman. He had 
to make the leaders realize neither gang had 
reason to fight the other. 

“Anybody can fight dirty,” he told them, 
“but it takes skill and ability to fight clean. 
For that, you’ve got to be somebody.” 

There was the psychological clue to all 
the trouble: “You've got to be somebody.” 

Deprive a youth from his place in the sun, 
or even in his community, and he will shun 
worthwhile activities for those that get him 
in trouble. 

Directions and goals were needed to bring 
peace to the rival gangs. And Chief Parker 
supplied them. 

He started by making the rival gang lead- 
ers shake hands, then attended the dance 
together, Next, he offered the clubrooms of 
the Pomona Police Officers Association for 
meetings of the two gangs. A while later, 
the word “gang” was replaced by “club.” 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS ALSO STARTED 


Then a real chance for recognition and 
acceptance in worthwhile channels was ad- 
vanced. The police association sponsored a 
junior baseball club for boys 14 to 17. Not 
long after, the Pomona Board of Education 
granted permission to the club to use a 
future school site in the neighborhood as 
a balifield. The youths themselves leveled 
and cleared it, making a first-class sandlot 
diamond. 

The team, which now wears the insignia 
of the Police Officers Association, came up 
a championship ball club last year. 

Other teams for youths in various age 
groups from 7 to 14 were eventually organ- 
ized. The community spirit began to take 
hold and boys who once fought it out with 
knives were now devoting their energies to 
baseball and softball. 

Meanwhile, boys’ and girls’ clubs were 
started. Young people overflowed with en- 
ergy and enthusiasm as they got a sense of 
“belonging” in their community. 

Much of the credit for Pomona'’s success 
goes to Chief Parker and his enthusiastic 
young-—police force—they average just 33', 
years—who give much of their own time 
to the community’s youth. 

But for all the effort of Chief Parker and 
his police force, the program could never 
have been successful without cooperation of 
school authorities, civic groups, other city 
departments, community leaders, business- 
men, and churches. 

Parker acknowledges this. 
reminds— 

“The credit belongs to the youths them- 
selves. They respond to a program if one 
is provided.” 

However, this is only one phase of Po- 
mona’s success story. There are two others— 
the hotrod problem and narcotics. Pomona 
had its hands full with young lawbreakers 
who thrilled in making ‘the city’s streets 
dangerous raceways, and teen-agers who 


Yet he always 
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brought marihuana parties at mote] rooms 
in vogue. 
“1p YOU CAN'T LICK ‘EM, JOIN ’EM” 

After trying various ways to stop the hot 
rodders, Chief Parker and his staff elected 
to take the same positive approach that was 
working with other juvenile problems. As 
with gangs, an old formula was applied— 
“If you can’t lick ‘em, join ’em.” 

Pomona and its police department showed 
the way for the rest of the Nation. 

Police officer E. J. “Budd” Coons, who 
knew cars and understood racing, was as- 
signed to get in touch with a loosely organ- 
ized club of hot rodders known as the 
“Choppers.” 

It was apparent from the start that young 
drivers of “souped-up” autos were not de- 
linquents—merely teenagers who had to 
have their enthusiasm channeled in safe, 
constrictive ways. 

“Their sport needed a modern, age-of- 
speed treatment, rather than a horse-and- 
buggy philosophy of suppression,” said Chief 
Parker. 

Coons first gained the drivers’ confidence, 
then sold them on the importance of “safety 
first.” This meant exacting observances of 
Pomona’s traffic regulations. 


“CHOPPERS” MEET IN POLICE CLUBROOMS 


At the same time, he arranged to have the 
“Choppers” meet weekly in the police offi- 
cers’ private clubrooms. A lively schedule 
of activities was worked out, including hot 
rod tours. 

The next big project was to find a perrna- 
nent “drag” strip for safe hot rod racing. 
After much searching and considerable red 
tape—including a change in a county ordi- 
nance—supervised “drag’’ races started on an 
abandoned runway of old Fontana airfield. 

Lloyds of London showed confidence by 
issuing a liability insurance policy, and that 
confidence has been justified. Statistics 
show that since 1950 in California accidents 
involving drivers under 20 increased about 
10 percent, while in the same period in 
Pomona figures for the same group went 
down nine percent. 


Today the Choppers have become the - 


Pomona Valley Timing Association. Hot rod 
racing has become a respectable sport. And 
Budd Coons has taken a job as executive 
manager of the Nationel Hot Rod Associa- 
tion. 

Every Sunday “boys” from 16 to 60 enter 
races—with motorcycles as well as cars. 
Fans thrill watching speeders zoom from 
standing starts to speeds well over 100 miles 
per hour. One “dragster,” a 425-horsepower 
job that won the State championship at 
Madera, Calif., last year did 141.73 miles 
per hour—using only high gear because it 
had lost second gear in a previous race. 

The narcotics problem was solved this 
way: 

A 23-year-old ex-convict was seized ag 
Pomona’s chief narcotics supplier. His de- 
fense: 

“I was really trying to discourage the 
youths from taking dope and was selling 
them only bird seed, dried parsley, and pep- 
per-tree leaves instead of marihuana.” 

But was he surprised. Pomona’s police 
chose to be the first to test a new law‘that 
mekes it equally illegal to provide minors 
with anything supposed to be a drug as it is 
to supply the real stuff. The suspect was 
convicted and sentenced to.10 years in prison. 

That stopped the flow of narcotics of 
Pomona’s teen-agers. Today, you “can’t buy 
a stick in Pomona to save your soul.” 

Police have solved the juvenile delinquency 
problem so effectively that other law-en- 
forcement agencies hire its members to start 
similar programs. Amazingly, the depart- 
ment has done its job with an average of 1.36 
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officers per 1,000 population, as compared 
with a national average of 1.6, or New York 
City's 2.5. 

A WORD OF WARNING FOR OTHER CITIES 


But here’s a word of warning from Chief 
Parker for other communities which may 
want to follow Pomona’s successful program: 

“Don't lavish a lot of attention on the 
teen-agers. They've got to show the desire, 
and if you go into it hook, line, and sinker, 
they’d think you were trying to run it.” 

What it boils down to in Pomona is that 
youths are made to feel they are wanted and 
recognized. And that’s what makes them 
a positive force—a force for good. 





American Cultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in this morning's Wash- 
ington Post a fine writeup by drama edi- 
tor, Richard L. Coe, regarding the need 
for continuity and adequate funds in 
America’s cultural program. 

I earnestly hope that the Senate- 
House conference committee, which will 
shortly meet to consider the funds under 
the supplemental appropriation bill for 
next year’s cultural program, will abide 
by the Senate's decision and provide the 
full budget request for theatrical, ballet, 
musical, art, and other performances 
abroad, and that thereafter this program 
will be placed on a regular, nonemerg- 
ency basis. 

I send to the desk the text of Mr. Coe’s 
article, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE ON THE AISLE—CULTURE TRAIL NEEDS 

TRAFFIC 
(By Richard L. Coe) 

With President Eisenhower—as was Presi- 
dent Truman—in firm favor of encouraging 
tours of our performing artists abroad, the 
focus falls on the vital need for continuity. 

Salute to France, which was the overall 
name for America’s contribution to the sec- 
ond international theater festival in Paris, 
is now represented by some gallant top-flight 
figures in the National's The Skin of Our 
Teeth. These artists might have been hav- 
ing a far less demanding summer than they 
are, staking their professional reputations on 
a venture which has had no Government 
subsidy. Aware that American culture is a 
comparatively unknown commodity in the 
world, they are striking out on a trail that’s 
long needed travelers. 

Currently, with the backing of the State 
Department's modest fund for such matters, 
Porgy and Bess is revealing to South Ameri- 
cans, for the first time, that Italy, France, 
and Spain, so long South America’s cultural 
inspiration, are not alone in these matters. 
Last week’s O Estado de Soa Paulo called the 
Gershwin musical “the richest and most in- 
genious entertainment one could desire 
* * * a truly exceptional example of prog- 
ress in the North American theater.” 
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Having seen Porgy and Bess on two cont} 
nents during the past 3 years, I wouiq ven, 
ture to say that its unqualified success si... 
from its continuity. Coproducer-Direciy 
Robert Breen has nursed it along Constantjy 
forming an ensemble that does not depeng 
on star names, Thanks to the Internationa 
Exchange Program's astute backing, p 
and Bess, produced with private funds 
(Blevins Davis), has been doing a Job which 
has jammed State Department files wit) ap. 
proving reports from a dozen countries. 

There have been other tours, other artists, 
notably the Symphony of the Air's SUCCESS jp 
the Far East, a difficult area to Satisfy ip 
these matters. 

But the point is, a start has been made and 
as “Skin's” producer, Robert Whitehead, Was 
saying the other day, it is vital to continy. 
“We'd sure look awfully uncertain of oy. 
selves if we stopped now.” While it looks 
though the East Germans and the Pieping 
Opera copped the major notices of the Par 
festival, Helen Hayes was observing yester. 
day that so far as general popularity, crowded 
audience were concerned, The Skin of Oy 
Teeth took the lead, 

JOINT CONFERENCE SOON 


At the moment, next year’s appropriation 
for this supplementary State Department 
fund of $244 million is scheduled for a joint 
Senate-House conference committee, The 
Senate's appropriation committee has sug. 
gested that instead of being put into th 
present “emergency” category as has been the 
case this year and last, it be made part of the 
regular budget. 

This could be a strong step forward, for 
only through the assurance of continuity can 
one expect the theater's leaders to take the 
Government's interest seriously. As ANTAs 
Robert Dowling, Virginia Inness-Brown, and 
Robert Schnitzer have all stated: ‘Perforn- 
ing artists are people, not pictures or statu- 
ary which can be moved about as one wishes. 
Only by planning confidently over a period 
of time can we do the job the way it should 
be done.” 

How it’s done is the b st way Overseer 
Dowling has been able to devise. To assur 
that only worthwhile projects are recom 
mended for Government aid (which consists 
only of transportation and guarantee agains 
losses in countries where admission fees and 
salaries are lower than our own), panels on 
drama, music, and dance make suggestions. 
These are then implemented by Genersl 
Manager Schnitzer for the International 
Exchange Program. 

CHOICES NOT EASY 


Even the choice of plays and artists 's 
more difficult than one might think. The 
drama panel, composed of the theaters 
professional workers and critics, had some 
ideas which could not be implemented 
When finally The Skin of Our Teeth, Okli- 
homa, and Medea were decided on for the 
Paris entries and first-rank artists assured, 
it was felt that here was fine representation 
of the American theater. Oklahoma was the 
best of our highly indigenous musical stage. 
Medea was chosen to reflect our interest 2 
the classics. Mr. Wilder's play, less wells 
known abroad than his widely popular Ou 
Town, seemed a natural to represent one 
our greatest living playwrights. ; 

Perhaps better choices will be made in the 
future. At any event, the panels can only 
continue to try and the artists to contribu 
what is asked. 

For these reasons, one hopes that the 
Senate-House conference on the approprite 
tion will be considering the vital factor @ 
continuity. A tradition is aborning of whic 
our Government, our people, and our (healt 
may take pride and glory. 
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1958 
Free General Elections Seem Unlikely in 
Divided Vietnam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, the Senator from Montana 
iMr. MANSFIELD] made a very interest- 
ing and informative speech regarding 
the Far Eastern situation, In the course 
of his remarks, we had some exchange 
of thoughts regarding elections in Viet- 


IN 


Monder the byline of John Roderick, 
and with a dateline of Saigon, South 
Vietnam, July 24, there was published an 
Associated Press article under the head- 
line, “Free General Elections Seem Un- 
likely in Divided Vietnam.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Free GENERAL Exvecrions Seem UNLIKELY IN 
Divipep VIETNAM 
(By John Roderick) 

Saicon, SourH VreTnamM, July 24.—A Ca- 
nadian member of the Armistice Control 
Commission estimated some time ago it 
would take at least five divisions of neu- 
tral troops to guarantee a free election in 


Vietnam 
That many soldiers, he said, would be re- 
quired to police the polling places alone. 
General elections to reunite the two halves 
of Vietnam are prescribed by the Geneva 
Armistice Agreement. But on July 16 the 


South's Premier Ngo Dinh Diem declared 
that as long as the North is dominated by 


communism and resorts to terrorism and 
totalitarian methods he will not even talk 
with them about elections. 

At Geneva the United States, Britain, and 
France agreed to advise Diem to change his 


mind and arrange the talks promptly. 

The Communist Viet Minh Foreign Min- 
ister, Pham Van Dong, dispatched a message 
to Diem last Wednesday inviting him to 
name the date and select a city on Viet- 
namese territory for am election conference. 
Diem has not yet received the note, but his 
answer, if he makes one, will be “No.” 

Thus, a year after nine nations meeting 
at Geneva ended the Indochina war the 
uneasy peace again is menaced. 

“The South can do as she pleases,” said 
another Canadian. “She did not sign the 
accords. But is she prepared to face up to 


the consequences? The Viet Minh may 
decide to settle the question by war.” 

There is a single ray of hope which some 
opimists here are nourishing. Diem said 


he did not oppose the election principle as 
long as there were guaranties it would be 
‘ree. Later official declarations have indi- 
cated, too, that his government wants the 
United Nations, and not the Indian-Polish- 
Canadian Armistice Commission, to super- 
Vise the voting. 

oa these two conditions be fulfilled? 
“any observers here doubt it. 

aoe writer spent a year in Palestine as 
i. hess to the divisive hatred between the 
Tabs and the Jews. There is a growing 


Parallel here in the bitterness of thousands 


noe the northern half of the country. 
‘erupt 


Versary 


ed senselessly last Wednesday—anni- 
of the armistice accords which cut 
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the nation in two—with the sack of two 
Saigon hotels. 

The French assert that there would be a 
considerable vote against the Viet Minh in 
the north should the elections be really free. 
In the south, which still does not know the 
peacetime aspect of communism, Ho Chi- 
minh probably would get a surprisingly large 
following. 

The country’s population is not known ex- 
actly. It is said, but without real proof, 
that there are at least a million more persons 
in the Red-held north than the south. 

Another factor which has to be reckoned 
with is the growing influence and popularity 
of Diem, who has seized the nationalist 
standard at a moment when Ho Chi-minh 
for broader international reasons has let it 
drop. 

While Diem attacks colonialism and com- 
munism, Ho is reduced to the anomalous 
position of defending the former French 
enemy and praising the virtues of the Chi- 
nese, Vietnam's long-time foe. 





Delinquency Can Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article writ- 
ten by George Carpozi, Jr., which ap- 
peared recently in the Hearst news- 
papers: 

It Can Be DonNe—How 12 Cittes Cure TEEN 
CRIME 
(By George Carpozi, Jr.) ° 

Juvenile delinquency, no matter how far 
spread or how bad, can be brought under 
control. 

While statistics show juvenile crime is an 
engulfing disease that now afficts more than 
1 million American youths, there actually 
are cities and towns in the United States 
where teen-age criminals and terrorists have 
been forced to retreat. 

The hopeful portrait of American cities 
and towns winning the fight against teen- 
age crime is small. Nevertheless, it indi- 
cates that this widespread problem can be 
solved. 

Methods, however, vary from one city or 
town to the other, thus exposing the fal- 
lacious notion that there is one standard 
solution to juvenile delinquency. 

In the belief that other communities may 
want to know what methods were used in 
this counterattack, the Hearst newspapers 
have conducted an exhaustive study in a 
dozen communities where the battle for law 
and order is being won. 

Here is a quick summary of some of the 
achievements: 

Pomona, Calif.: Gang wars, vandalism, 
reckless driving, and other crimes of violence 
and terrorism practically have been elimi- 
nated in just 3 short years. Today Pomona 
is a peaceful community, where youths no 
longer spoil for trouble. 

Paterson, N. J.: Third largest city in 
the State with a population of 150,000—and 
heavily industrialized—Paterson does not 
have a single organized teen-age gang; not a 
single youth has been arrested for narcotics 
in 5 years. Paterson keeps its youth in 
line despite the fact that the city is only a 
few minutes commuting time from New 
York City, where these crimes run almost 
unchecked. 
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Boone, Iowa: In this town of 12,164 there 
is only a 13-man police force. There is no 
hue and cry here over the juvenile delin- 
quency problem. Community action has 
done much to keep kids out of trouble. 
Last year, police averaged only 6 arrests 
of juveniles a month, and in 3 years only 
6 were taken to court. 

Seattle, Wash.: During 1954, the city’s 
youth population increased 10 percent with 
annexation of new territory. But juvenile 
delinquency decreased considerably. The 
city has no marauding teen gangs and no 
disturbances in schools. While Seattle is 
a seaport to the Orient, there is no narcotics 
problem. 

At first glance, it might seem impractical 
to consider adopting methods which worked 
in a small Midwest town or in a restricted 
area of Pittsburgh to a city the size of 
New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles. But this 
is not necessarily so. 

While the problem in New York is city- 
wide, it must be attacked on a precinct basis 
just as it must in Chicago or Los Angeles. 
Many cities are doing it that way. 

And that method, our survey shows, is 
winning the fight. 

One thing above all else is apparent in 
every instance where a community has man- 
aged to solve its problem: everyone in the 
community has made delinquency his prob- 
lem. 

In fact, some of the communities went 
so far as to put responsibility for control of 
juvenile crime on the very persons who were 
responsible for it—the teen-agers. 

The intriguing experiment of putting 
themselves into a position to wage the battle 
against juvenile crime merits immediate dis- 
cussion. 

A case in point is Pittsburgh, which for 16 
years has had such a plan in successful 
operation in its Hill district, an area only 
a few minutes walk from the downtown bus- 
iness area. 

Before 1939 the Hill was ruled by crime. 
It swarmed with racketeers, prostitutes, dope 
peddlers, gamblers, and criminals of every 
description. To some extent the problem 
still exists, but the Hill is a far better place 
today. 

HILL CHILDREN HAD NO CHANCE 


Children born into this environment didn’t 
have a chance. Raised in slums and ex- 
posed to those conditions of criminal ac- 
tivity, they fell heir to all the vices before 
them. Juvenile delinquency raced out of 
control. 

Today, as a result of putting responsibil- 
ity for control of crime on the shoulders of 
youth, the Hill district proudly points to 
these happy statistics: 

A 63-percent decrease in thefts from stores 
in the area. 

An 80-percent drop in damages due to 
vandalism against schools and churches. 

An 82-percent decline in false alarms that 
saves taxpayers about $30,000 a year. 

By adopting a realistic crime-suppression 
program that operated on the community 
center plan, with youths at the heim, it 
established a city within a city, chartered 
according to the laws of Pennsylvania, and 
named Hill City Youth Municipality. 


TEENAGERS RUN THEIR OWN CITY 


Hill City officials rule the Hill district with 
a firm hand. The city’s government is dedi- 
cated to the betterment of living conditions 
in its area and the fight against juveniie 
delinquency. 

Mayor, councilman, alderman, judges, dis- 
trict attorney, police, bar association, city 
solicitor, clerk of courts, are all teenagers. 
They are friends, neighbors, and relatives of 
the area’s juvenile delinquents. 

Were it not for Hill City, some of the offi- 
cials themselves would be delinquents. 

Hill City’s battle against delinquency is 
conducted in the same manner as other 
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cities conduct theirs, using the same tools— 
laws, police, courts. 

If it is more effective, the difference obvi- 
ously is not in the methods used. The dif- 
ference is that in Hill City the fight against 
juvenile delinquency comes from within the 
group—not from above. 


HOW THEY HANDLED A TYPICAL CASE 


Let’s see how this works with a typical 
case. 

A Pittsburgh policeman recently walked 
into the government’s headquarters building 
at 2038 Bedford Avenue, in the Hill district. 
He had a problem and came to take it up 
with Hill City officials. 

His complaint: a gang of unknown Jjuve- 
niles was throwing stones and rolling tires 
down a kill onto Bigelow Boulevard, a speed- 
way leading downtown, causing considerable 
damage and endangering lives of motorists. 

Hill City officials listened to the police- 
man’s complaint and set to work. Within 24 
hours stones and tires stopped descending 
on the boulevard. Today, a month later, 
the incidents have not recurred. 

Such quick and effective police work is 
the usual thing in Hill City. 

After the police officer registered his com- 
plaint, this is what happened: 

Bulletins went out to all schools, asking 
teachers to mention the incidents'in classes 
and try to discourage such practices. “Po- 
lice” squads were sent to the hill from 
which stones and tires were being launched, 
to persuade fellow teen-agers to stop. 

Verbal persuasion helped in many cases, 
but not in all. Those yOungsters who still 
tried to break the law were brought to 
court and tried. Those convicted were sen- 
tenced. 

Punishment handed out by the judges 
ranged from fines—mostly nickels and 
dimes—to forced participation in Hill City 
activities for periods specified by the court. 
In many cases, offenders asked to be al- 
lowed to participate in the government after 
their sentences expired. 

That's all there was to it. 

Hill City was founded by Howard C. Mc- 
Kinney, who conceived the idea when he 
was secretary of the Center Avenue branch of 
the YMCA in the Hill district. He laid his 
plans before former safety director, George 
E. A. Fairley, who approved. 

RECRUITED PARENTS FOR BLOCK CLUBS 


McKinney was deputized a police detec- 
tive, and once Hill City was rooted in the area 
it was made by ordinance a part of the city’s 
Department of Public Safety. The same ordi- 
nance appointed McKinney director and su- 
perintendent of the project, a post he still 
holds. 

Aliso at the head of the project is a board 
of directors, comprised of some of the city’s 
most prominent civic and business leaders. 

One of McKinney's first acts was to form 
“block” clubs.” For these clubs he recruited 
parents of a street and got them to take 
an interest in their children’s activities. He 
got them to improve their neighborhoods, 
paint their houses, plant gardens, and elim- 
inate safety hazards. 

Then he organized the children. The first 
meetings, and the first “city” elections were 
held in a neighborhood theater. Squads 
were organized, interest groups formed, and a 
band was started. 

Although the city council had made Hill 
City part of its safety department, it had 
appropriated no funds. The organization's 
only public moneys came through WPA and 
NYA. The rest trickled in as contributions. 

But McKinney struggled on. Recreation 
facilities were acquired—slow and painfully. 
Then, after a few years, Hill City moved into 
@ building of itsown. Throughout the years 
Hill City grew, with help by the city and 
county. 

Officials, from mayor and district attorney 
down to clerk of courts, trained Hill City 
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officials holding like positions. And Hill 
City spread its activities beyond crime pre- 
vention. It spurred drives for clothes for 
the destitute, for gardens on vacant lots and 
backyards. 

But, above all, it strove for better citizen- 
ship on the part of fellow teen-agers. 

Today, McKinney has a staff of 14 paid co- 
workers and 18 volunteers to supervise the 
project. He also has a $30,000 annual city 
appropriation. 

The city operates like any other. Except 
for those appointed by the mayor, the district 
attorney, or the courts, officials are elected 
each spring to l-year terms. 

OTHER AREAS START SIMILAR PROGRAMS 


Any citizen of Hill City between 7 and 
18 can vote. Age limits for officeholders are 
the same, but the average age is usually 14 
to 16. Some 2,600 youngsters vote in an 
election. This is about three-fifths or 60 
percent of the juvenile electorate in the dis- 
trict—better than the national average. 

Before elections, youthful citizens are lined 
up in parties. Campaigns are conducted 
fairly, although there have been many lively 
election “battles.” 

The success of the Hill City program has 
influenced formation of similar programs 
elsewhere in Pittsburgh. The Catholic 
Youth Council, which has been active in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency for many 
years, has begun its own parish-centered 
program. 

Although the program is formed on the 
parish level—as part of a national program 
instituted by the National Council of Catho- 
lic Youth in Washington—it is not restricted 
to Catholic youth. While in operation only 
a& year, the program already is showing 
tangible results. 

The dream of the Catholic Youth Council 
is the formation of a city council or con- 
gress which will work with non-Catholic 
groups in battling juvenile delinquency 
through the exchange of ideas and methods. 

From its success in Pittsburgh it might 
seem that other communities with pressing 
problems of juvenile delinquency might 
want to explore the idea of combating their 
own troublesome youth from within— 
rather than from above. 

Perhaps it’s up to “a little child to lead 
them.” 





National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways Act of 1955 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 26, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7474) to amend 
and supplement the Federal Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented to authorize ap- 
propriations for continuing the construction 
of highways, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that all 
during the hearings and conferences the 
ranking Member on the Republican side 
has been of very great help and a steady- 
ing influence. We do not differ in any 
way on this highway program except on 
the financial section. The gentleiman 


from Michigan [{Mr. Donpero] and I 
have worked together on road programs 
for the past 10 years, and at no time 
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have we ever differed on the need fo 
road legislation that came before the 
House. € 

The reason why we shifted our atten 
tion from the Clay bill or the Dondero 
bill is the fact that the other body too, 
such positive action against it. It js true 
that we should not always be influenceq 
by the judgment or actions of the other 
body. But as a practical matter we haq 
to take this action into consideration 
If there is to be any chance of a highway 
bill this year, it certainly cannot be the 
Dondero bill, because if we were to 20 
into conference with two different phj- 
losophies, there would be little possibility 
of an agreement. I think we have got 
to find some legislation close to the pro. 
visions of the bill from the other body. 
That was the main reasons why this bil] 
was voted down by the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Another reason was there would be 
$11,500,000,000 in interest, which would 
make this road program cost $11,500 - 
000,000 more than it would cost under 
H. R. 7474. Thatisafact. There is no 
way of dodging it. It would cost $11. 
500,000,000 more. 

So we must decide here today whether 
we want to pay for these roads in 15 years 
in cash and no interest charges or 
whether we want to pay for them overa 
period of 30 years on credit with huge 
interest costs. 

The fact is, at the end of 15 years, we 
will be able to say to the next genera- 
tion. “Here is sumething that is paid for.” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There seems to be 
some confusion on the utilities question. 
Is it possible for any utility to get any 
reimbursement unless the _ respective 
State highway commission recommends 
it? 

Mr. FALLON. Under the basic lav, 
the Bureau of Public Roads cannot honor 
anything coming from anybody except 
the State highway commission. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And the State high- 
way commission must recommend it be- 
fore any reimbursement can be made? 

Mr. FALLON. That is correct. — 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Uncer the 
present law, if a particular utility want- 
ed to apply for these benefits, and have 
the State reimburse them, is it not true 
that the Federal Government would 
participate in the relocation cost of the 
utility? 

Mr. FALLON. At the present ume, 
yes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. So why is it 
necessary to have any section at all in 
here about that? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. This even limits it. 
This is 2 percent and half of the cost. 

Mr. FALLON. This limits it to 50 per- 
cent of the cost and 2 percent of the cost 
of the project. . 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 
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Mr. JUDD. Does anybody believe that 
a State highway commission would not 
recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment pay the 50 percent if the law au- 
thorized the Federal Government to do 
so? The State would not do it if it had 
‘o use only its own money, but is not the 
state highway commission likely to say, 
‘sure, go head, if the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay it, it is fine. 

Mr. FALLON. The State is allowed to 
do it now and the Federal Government 
picks up the check for 100 percent. Un- 
der this amendment it can pick up the 
check only for 50 percent, and only when 
recommended by the highway commis- 
re DEMPSEY. If the State recom- 
mends it, the State puts up half and the 
Government puts up half. It does not 
take it from the Federal Government. 

Mr. FALLON. That is right. 





The Kremlin Talks Peace But Red China 
Still Acts War—Let Us Not Foo! Our- 
selves Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
cranted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
July 27, 1955: 

WuHere Are We Heaven? 

President Eisenhower has proclaimed a 
new American policy—to work with the 
Soviets or the Red Chinese or anyone if they 
show a sincere desire of wanting peace. 

No man can quarrel with such a policy 


é ng as the words after “if” are not over- 
looked 


I really isn't a new policy. It always has 
been a fundamental of American diplomacy. 
It looks new today because our enemies are 
playing a new tune which sounds as though 


they temporarily would prefer peace to war. 
The new look in the Kremlin led to the 
Geneva Conference, 


Now, the United States will sit down at 


Geneva again with Red China, primarily to 
‘ty to spring 51 Americans still held by China 
Dut also to discuss other matters. “Other 
matters” include a cease-fire for Formosa 


and anything else the Reds want to bring up. 


We would be less uneasy about this move 
to open talks with the Red Chinese if there 
Were more evidence Red China really wants 


to work for peace, 


The record tends to show 
the contrary. 


For example: 

American civilians and prisoners of war 
‘ull in Chinese hands are being used by 
Peking as hostages—to try to buy advantages 
‘or the Communists. 

Red China has refused to do anything 
“Sout & Korean settlement although the 
es is 3 years old. She continues to 

‘late the truce terms by continuous mili- 
‘ary buildups in North Korea. 

Bex Indochina the Communists, with Chi- 

‘6 conniving, never evacuated the free 


ae completely, continued subversion and 
“rect aggression, as in Laos, and even ob- 
» ucted the passage of refugees from north 


Y s0uth, 
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Red China has been talking less about 
liberating Formosa by force, but has not 
abandoned the idea completely and continues 
to build up airfields on the cost opposite 
Formosa. 

The Red Chinese still talk about peace. 
But they don’t act that way. 

We can appreciate the President’s desire 
to do everything possible to free the Ameri- 
cans who have been languishing in Chinese 
jails for years. But we think our principles 
would be in better shape in Asia if we had 
insisted those illegally held men be freed 
as our price for discussing other matters. 

The present guess is that both the Soviets 
and the Red Chinese want a breathing spell 
in the cold war, and want it pretty badly. 
If that guess is correct, it seems to Us our 
bargaining position is better than we think— 
that it is we rather than the Soviets or Chi- 
nese who »hould demand and get concessions. 





The Small Farmer Finds the Going Gets 
Tougher and Tougher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the current issue of the Democratic Di- 
gest there appears an article entitled 
“The Small Farmer Finds the Going Gets 
Tougher and Tougher.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe SMALL FARMER Finds THE GOING GETS 
‘TOUGHER AND TOUGHER 


“In America’s current high-level prosperi- 
ty, there is at least one fellow out in the 
cold. He's the little farmer who harvests an 
inadequate living from a few acres, tries to 
give his kids a decent break with no money 
and poor schools, and who sees scant hope 
for the future.” 

Thus the Washington Star described the 
current plight of the small farmer, But the 
Star was not alone in noting the situation 
confronting farmers the country over. This 
was graphically depicted in a map published 
recently in the magazine, Business Week. 
These were the captions that appeared on 
the map: 

Florida: 
weather. 

Kentucky: Tobacco business profitable, but 
acreage cuts will mean 20 percent less in- 
come than in 1954. 

Louisiana: Tung nuts had freeze trouble 
in March, as last year. Income again will be 
low. 

Texas-Oklahoma: Cotton and wheat crops 
hit hard by drought. This, plus a 33-percent 
acreage cut, will drop nationwide cotton in- 
come by at least 20 percent. Wheat farmers 
here wilil make little profit. 

New Mexico: Cotton farmers here will do 
all right if they're big and efficient enough. 

California: Cotton farming rough for 
small operators. 

Business Week summed up the situation: 
“For United States agriculture, 1955 is shap- 
ing up as another year of adjustment to a 
moderately declining income.” 

Noting the same trend, U. S. News & 
World Report caught the significance to the 
entire national economy of the farmers’ 
plight: 


Potato crop delayed by bad 
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“Farmers still are in a recession,” reported 
U. 8S. News, “while other people prosper. 
Their plight recalls the 1902’s, when agricul- 
ture slumped long before the big depres- 
sion. * * * One major industry affecting 
many millions of people is not sharing in 
the Nation’s business recovery.” 

Last year, the farmers’ share of the Na- 
tion’s total income was the lowest on record. 
Farm purchasing power—off 11 percent from 
1953——-was at the lowest level since 1940. 

Nor is the end of the farm slump in sight. 
Official Agriculture Department. estimates in- 
dicate that this year farm income will fall 
off another 5 percent. 

This gracual sinking of farm income does 
not affect ali farmers alike. Business Week 
magazine describes the difference in the ef- 
fect on large and small farmers—and also 
incisively describes Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Benson's 2ititude toward the small 
farmers. Said Business Week: 

“The 1955 estimates, translated into the 
realities of farm life, mean this: Efficient op- 
erators will finish out all right—not up to 
1954, but still with a good profit; for the 
marginal, inefficient farmers, though, the 
squeeze will be tighter. These may begin 
to see some good in Benson’s idea that their 
best bet is to get off the land and into in- 
dustrial jobs.” 

Top agriculture officials in the Eisenhower 
administration have actually expressed this 
philosophy in so many words. Agriculture 
Under Secretary True D. Morse, for exampie, 
is quoted by the United Press in April 1953, 
as saying “he felt it would be better if the 
marginal farmer got out of farming and into 
industry.” The United Press also quoted 
John H. Davis, then President of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as saying “that 
farming today can no longer be considered 
as a haven for those with less than average 
ability.” 

More recently, Assistant Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl D. Butz told the National Farm 
and Ranch Congress: “Agriculture is now 
big business. Too many people are trying 
to stay in agriculture that would do better 
some place else. Farming takes capital and 
managerial capacity.” 

Humanitarian considerations aside, farm 
leaders and economists question the wisdom 
of trying to promote an “off-the-farm” 
movement. For one thing, as Agriculture 
Secretary Benson himself readily admits, our 
population is growing rapidly, and within 
the next 20 years, there will probably be 25 
percent more mouths to feed than there are 
today. For another, no one can ever tell 
when a sudden emergency (such as Korea) 
or the wiping out of an entire crop by flood 
or drought will consume all of the food re- 
serves that now seem so burdensome, and 
leave us with a farm shortage. All of this 
means that we should think twice before 
stripping our farms of their manpower. 

Moreover, economists point out, the farm- 
to-city exodus is already taking place at the 
rate of about 150,000 per year. With factory 
output per man-hour undergoing a rapid 
increase, stimulated by automation, most in- 
dustrial centers have enough unemployment 
problems of their own without the addition 
of a Government-induced farm-to-city 
movement. 

What has worried farmers about this ad- 
ministration is not only its apparent desire 
to get small farmers out of agriculture, but 
the way it has gone about it. Instead of 
giving sympathetic recognition to the special 
problems of smaller farmers, instead of try- 
ing to help them become more efficient or, 
as an alternative, trying to ease their tran- 
sition to another occupation, this admin- 
istration has seemed to feel that the best 
way of getting the small farmer out of 
agriculture is to squeeze him out. 

Take, for example, the matter of farm 
credit, one of the most serious problems 
facing the small farmer, who lacks the favor- 
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able credit rating at the local bank enjoyed 


by the large industrial farms. In the past, 
the Government tried to step in and fill the 
gaps that private banking sources could not 
fill. But in 3 successive years, the Eisenhower 
administration has sought to cut the funds 
available for these small-farmer loans, and 
has also sought to cut the funds for admin- 
istering the loan program. Moreover, it has 
raised interest rates to farmers— 4 percent 
on regular Farmers Home Administration 
loans and, more recently, 2 percent on loans 
for disaster-stricken farmers. 

One writer described the situation facing 
a farmer in a disaster area in these words: 

“You're a farmer. Corn, your main cash 
crop, has been ‘burned out’ by drought. The 
drought has been so terrible that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture declared the county in 
which you live to be a ‘disaster area.’ You 
need help, you need it bad and you need it 
fast. You go to the nearest office of the 
Farmers Home Administration, to borrow 
funds for another crop. The FHA lends you, 
say, $5,000. Fine—but then they tell you 
that you will have to pay back 5 percent in- 
terest every year, or $250 annually. ‘Blood 
money,’ you are thinking.” 

Or take the matter of crop insurance. Most 
small farmers do not have the reserve capital 
to withstand the destruction of even a single 
crop by hail or by drought. Several years 
ago, the Government began experimenting 
with a system of crop insurance, to protect 
such farmers against these natural hazards. 
But today the present Administration is 
gradually cutting back the crop insurance 
program. Nine counties have already been 
cut off, and there are reports that 80 more 
are scheduled to be. 

Another administration action against the 
small farmer is its attempt to kill the Gov- 
ernment’s program for making loans to farm- 
ers who want to build a new farm home or 
make repairs to their existing home. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended allowing the 
law which authorizes this program to expire 
in 1954. Congress disagreed with the Presi- 
dent, and extended the program for another 
year. It might as well have let the program 
die, however, since the President failed to 
ask for any funds for the farm housing 
program in his new budget. 

Out of every dollar the housewife spends 
for food, the farmer today receives only 42 
cents—instead of the 46 cents he was re- 
ceiving in the fall of 1952. This is the lowest 
the farmer’s share has been since 1941. 
Meanwhlie profits of many food processors 
have been on the rise. For example, in 1954, 
dairy farmers received 21 percent less than in 
1952. In the same period, the profits of one 
of the giant companies in dairy processing 
rose by 35 percent. Yet despite President 
Eisenhower's repeated campaign pledge that 
“farmers should obtain their full share of 
the national income,” this administration 
has failed to make a study of the growing 
“middleman’s spread.” In fact, the Republi- 
can 83d Congress killed such a study planned 
by President Truman. 

Perhaps most symbolic of the adminis- 
tration’s attitude toward the farmer is its 
steadfast embracing of lower farm price 
supports, even in the face of falling farm in- 
come. The Ejisenhower-Benson “sliding 
scale” system of supports, only half in effect 
this year, will be fully in effect in 1956. 

The administration has tried to argue 
that because farm prices declined somewhat 
under the Democratic program of firm sup- 
ports, the Democratic program is not effec- 
tive in maintaining farm prices. But the 
facts prove otherwise. During the 2 years 
following October 15, 1952 (when the parity 
ratio slipped below 100 percent) the prices 
of the 7 commodities supported at the firm 
level advocated by the Democrats declined 
only 3 percent, on the average, while the 
prices of commodities supported on the 
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GOP-favored “sliding scale” fell by an aver- 
age of more than 18 percent. The prices of 
commodities enjoying no price supports 
whatever fell more than 25 percent. And, 
of course, the farmers hardest hit by these 
price declines are the small farmers, who 
have no “nest egg” to tide them over bad 
times. 

The administration has not been lacking 
in words of praise and expressions of sympa- 
thy for the small farmer. Soon after it took 
Office, a study commission was appointed to 
develop a new program for the “small 
farmer program” was finally study and de- 
lay, the Eisenhower ‘‘small farmer program” 
was finally unveiled in late April. Much of 
the proposed program had been started 
under the Democrats, and was already on 
the statute books, simply awaiting imple- 
mentation by the administration. But the 
most striking thing about many of the rec- 
ommendations was that they were directly 
opposed to what the administration had 
been doing to the small farmere during its 
first 2 years in office. This prompted the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser to comment: 

“We cannot restrain a persistent question 
mark about the seriousness of the program. 
It’s all very well to come forth with trumpets 
about a poor-man's farm program, but why 
is it that the administration’s policies to 
date have been directed against the little 
farmer?” 

Democrats, meanwhile, have been pressing 
for new solutions to the problems of the 
small farmer. Democratic Senators SparkK- 
MAN, Of Alabama, and Kreravuver, of Tennessee 
(joined by Texas Representative Wricut Par- 
MAN in the House) have introduced a bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
designate 500 counties as low-income coun- 
ties, to which the Government would devote 
special attention and special help, chiefly in 
the form of added credit sources to help the 
small farmers become more efficient. And 
Minnesota's Senator Husert HUMPHREY re- 
cently introduced a bill which would con- 
centrate the benefits of price supports on the 
smaller and middle-sized farms, while at the 
same time broadening the price support pro- 
gram to include producers of many perish- 
able commodities which do not now get 
price supports. 

The Democrats are not the only ones who 
have recognized the way the Republicans 
have looked upon the farmer. In Minnesota, 
one Republican newspaper editor complained 
that “We (the Republicans) have kicked the 
farmer out of the Republican Party.” 

To this, another Republican editor re- 
sponded, “While the Republican Party has 
not kicked the farmer out the door, the party 
has, in a sense, treated him like a second- 
rate party member—sort of poor relation— 
a problem.” 





Moving Step by Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Ala- 
bama has been fortunate this year to 
have ample rainfall for its crops. 

However, the State cannot forget the 
droughts of 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, 

Barrett Shelton, of the Decatur Daily, 
calls attention to the fact that this year 
of plenteous rainfall is the period of sun- 
shine in which we should be making irri- 
gation hay. 
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He commends the efforts of our ¢¢) 
league, Bos Jones, to get suitable jj. 
gation laws passed. Mls 

His editorial follows: 

MOVING STep py Strep 


Though unexpected and abundant 
fall this spri Tale 
8 spring and summer have Postpon 
to a degree some of the interest jn itrign 
tion, such a postponement is short a 
The long range and the correct view * 
is that of the farmer who knows n'y . 
gation is going to mean the difference a 
tween successful farming and crop {aijy, 
caused by drought. “ 

Irrigation isn’t being postponed 
ington. Congressman aye wat 
district, has been giving much atten 
the subject and this week he writes: 

“The prospects for action by the Senate 
on the irrigation bill look very promisin 
right now. As you know, the House posal 
the bill many weeks ago and it has been 
pending in the Senate Interior Committee 
for a long time. This is the bil! which 
authorizes $106 million for irrigation Joans 
and makes loans available to the southess. 
ern States for the first time. 

I have been in close touch with the proge 
ress of the bill for I feel that it is of paras 
mount importance to the future of agricy. 
ture in the Southern States. I was one of 
the leaders in the House fight to obtain 
passage and was successful in getting my 
amendment adopted giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture jurisdiction over the loan pro 
gram in our part of the country. 

We have put a lot of effort into the irr. 
gation bill and it is very encouraging to 
know that we may have final action before 
this session is concluded.” 

Any southern State, any county, any city 
in the South failing to recognize the im. 
portance of irrigation to those who make 
a living from farming and to those who d 
business with farmers will indeed be miss. 
ing the boat. 

We are glad Bos Jones Is bird-dogging this 
measure. We hope every Member of the 
Alabama delegation in both House and Sen- 
ate continue as much interest for this meas 
ure should be passed. The South will eithe 
get into irrigation or get out of farming, 
driven out by the competition from other 
sections where irrigation has become com 
mon practice. 


Of our 
tion tg 





Delinquency Can Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, | sf 
pleased to commend to the attention df 
our colleagues the following article wr! 
ten by George Carpozi, Jr., which or 
peared recently in the Hearst newsp 
pers: 

Tury Prove Teen Crime Can Be Cone- 
ALERT PLANNING Keeps GaNnos Out @ 
BUSINESS 

(By George Carpozi, Jr.) 

Can you envision a city of 733,000 popu 
tion without— 

Marauding teenage gangsters and juveull 
gang riots? 

Narcotic problems, although the city ## 
seaport in the Orient? 

Serious disturbances or vandalism in tt 
schools? 
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with juvenile delinquency increasing 
alarmingly in the Nation, it would hardly 
ceem possible that ® city ranking as Amer- 
iea’s 20th largest could escape the curse of 
vs trend. Yet Seattle, in the State of 
washington, has. 

How this west-coast metropolis has ac- 
complished this feat is a tribute to its imagi- 
native and forward-looking citizens and of- 
ficials who have made @ serious business of 
fighting youth crime. 

How well their efforts work is reflected in 
these figures. 

Last year Seattle's police department re- 
ported 7,909 offenses and incidents involving 
iyveniles. In 1953 there were 8,061. 

The city is one of a few in the country 
that can point to a decrease rather than an 
increase in youth crime, Importantly, half 
of the cases were noncriminal—such as 
motor violations and neglected and lost chil- 
dren—which many communities exclude 
{rom their juventle-delinquency statistics. 

Seattle's progress was made despite a 10- 
percent increase in youth population, result- 
ing from annexation of a large developed 
area adjoining ite northern limits, including 
Lake City. 

Many experts have blamed slum environ- 
ments and inadequate housing for delin- 
quency. They have said time and again 
that tenement overcrowding forces children 
to the street gangs and the pathways of 
crime. 

NO GANGS AND NO SLUMS 

It should be no surprise then that Seattle— 
acity without gangs—is a city without slum 
tenements. It is a city of homes. Few 
families live in apartments, fewer in flats. 

Inadequate recreational facilities also are 
blamed for upending youngsters balanced 
precariously between delinquency and non- 
delinquency. 

Again, Seattle lends corroboration to this 
thinking. The community is rich in play- 
grounds, parks, salt- and fresh-water 
beaches. It has easily accessible forest and 
mountain areas. Regardless of economic 
status, no Seattle child need be denied camp- 
ing and hiking experience. 

INTERESTED IN YOUTH 

But the “payoff” in the low rate of juve- 
nile delinquency doesn’t stem merely from 
adequate and proper housing and recrea- 


tional facilities. While the evidence is reas- 
suring that good surroundings are likely to 
offset influences producing delinquency, the 
Credit for Seattle’s success goes further—to 


an alert 


and efficient community and its 
organizations which render an intense in- 


verest in the city’s youths. 

Police, schools, community clubs, the 
park department, newspapers, service clubs, 
Sportsmen's clubs, health and recreational 
agencies are all vitally interested and busy 


promoting 
bters. 

Mrs. Irene Durham, captain in charge of 
the police department's crime prevention 
bureau places “inestimable value’ on the 
Close liaison between police and groups 
Working with youths. 

FORMULATE POLICIES 
One example of this cooperation is a 


activities for the city’s young- 


monthly meeting by various officials to dis- 
fuss juvenile delinquency and formulate 
policies for united and constructive action. 

Among those who attend the meetings are 
the superintendent of schools and other 


schoo) 


oMcials, the sheriff and prosecuting 
they of King County, the Judge and 
chief probation officer of the juvenile court, 
the superintendent of parks, and an enforce- 


att« 


ment officer from the State liquor board. 
Mrs. Durham eites the modus operandi 
Ol @ typical antidelinquency program: 
We conduct daily and nightly inspection 
. Places where young people congregate. 
his results in the apprehension of truants, 
‘aWays, and curfew violators. 


Tur 
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“By this means, too, many predelinquents 
are discovered and through work with them 
and their parents, much is accomplished in 
the field of prevention. 

“Delinquents are handled as individuals. 
In cases of first offenders and those commit- 
ting minor offenses, the matter is usually 
adjusted with them, provided their attitude 
is good and their parents are competent and 
understanding. 

“The importance of this first contact can- 
not be overestimated. Juvenile officers at- 
tempt to stimulate among parents a sense 
of their responsibilities for the training and 
behavior of their children. At the same time 
they try to stimulate among young people 
a sense of responsibility for their own action. 

“Special emphasis is placed on work with 
children whose living conditions are injuri- 
ous from neglect, abuse, or other causes. 
Those cases are of major importance, because 
the children lack opportunity for normal 
health development. 

“A special investigation is made of all 
contributing factors and referrals are based 
upon need to juvenile court or to local agen- 
cies which offer a special service.” 


AID TO CHILDREN 


Programs for aid to children in the Seattle 
area range from assistance given by a kind 
citizen of a neighborhood on up to State 
organized agencies. 

An outstanding program is the one carried 
on by the public schools, which have an en- 
rollment of 135,000. Of that number, only 
2,370—or 1.7 percent—went to court on de- 
linquency charges in 1954. 

When tendencies toward delinquency are 
recognized, Seattle's schools marshal all reg- 
ular and special facilities to combat and 
remedy those tendencies. 

Here are a few examples: 

Elementary schools—If the diagnosis of 
the department of guidance services shows 
regular work in school is beyond the ca- 
pacity of some children, they are transferred 
to adjustment classes. In these classes the 
content and method of instruction are 
geared to the ability of the children, and 
the tasks are ones at which the youngsters 
may achieve success. Classes are limited in 
numbers so teachers may give personal help 
to each child—not only in studies, but also 
in behavior. 

Secondary schools—In the junior and 
senior high schools efforts are redoubled 
to tailor what the school has to offer to the 
probable goals of the pupils. 

The Inter-High School Council—Organized 
about 20 years ago, it is sponsored by the 
assistant superintendent of schools and con- 
sists of representatives from each high 
school, with faculty advisers. It meets 4 or 5 
times a year. 

Originally, the council was organized to 
deal with a communitywide problem—Hal- 
loween vandalism. For years city officials 
and police struggled vainly to stem the tide 
of these holiday depredations which ran into 
the thousands of dollars. 

After the council was set up school au- 
thorities and city officials presented the 
problem to it. The young people accepted 
the challenge. Today police find Halloween 
night no different than any other night. 
And for each of the last Halloweens not a 
single offender had to be dealt with by 
juvenile court. 

Year after year the mayor, police, fire, and 
park departments, juvenile court, sheriff's 
Office, school board, parent-teachers associa- 
tion, and others meet regularly with the 
Inter-High School Council and encourage its 
continued leadership in all affairs. 

Thus the influence—and challenge—passed 
down by the elders to the high school stu- 
dents carries along through lower grades, and 
youngsters have willingly accepted and fol- 
lowed the pattern of leadership established. 

An outstanding program resulting from 
the council's activity is the all-city dances 
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for Seattle high school students. Represent- 
atives of the PTA, the Seattle park system, 
and students get together to arrange the 
dances. The dances draw as many as 3,000 
youngsters. 

There have never been cases of gang fights, 
brawls, or orgies at these dances, 


STUDENT PROBLEMS 


The council also sponsors inter-high school 
conferences to focus attention on other 
problems concerning students, such as safe 
driving. 

At the State level in the fight against 
delinquency is the Washington State Council 
for Children and Youth. Comprised of 21 
unsalaried members, they are appointed by 
the governor, 

Since formed four years ago the board has 
succeeded in improving quarters for boys in 
custodial schools, improving personnel and 
bettering their salaries, and improving meth- 
ods of handling juvenile offenders. 

While it has only advisory capacity, the 
board acts as an efficient watchdog on all 
State governmental] agencies concerned with 
youth problems. 

Many other programs help keep Seattle's 
juvenile delinquency rate in check. 


BOY SCOUTS AID 


The city’s Boy Scout organizations are 
active to thie end. Membership is the larg- 
est, percentagewise, of any area in the United 
States. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, whose re- 
porters conducted the survey for this article, 
has its own program of events for young- 
sters. The newspaper sponsors a ski school 
(some 800 high school boys and girls are 
taken by buses to a mountain ski area each 
Saturday of the winter season), hoop shoot, 
quiz down, swim classes, Golden Gloves, all- 
star baseball, softball, Junior bowling, junior 
and tiny tad golf tourneys. 

An alert PTA is strongly responsible for 
keeping many officials “on the jcb,” and 
does much to arouse public support for 
worth-while activities. 

Control of unwholesome “entertainment 
joints,” virtual elimination of undesirable 
Saturday afternoon movies, better television 
shows, a new State law for control of crime 
comics, and efforts toward better health con- 
ditions, adoption, and foster home provisions 
are some of the PTA's contributions to a 
healthy juvenile situation in Seattle. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp an 
article from the July 23, 1955 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post entitled “The 
Dreadful Dilemma of the Democrats,” by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop: 

THE DREADFUL DILEMMA OF THE DEMOCRATS 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

One night last spring, the grand panjan- 
drums of the Democratic Party had the riot 
act read to them. It was read in a ladylike 
way, but in no uncertain terms. The occa- 
sion was a private get-together in Washing- 
ton, after a public speechmaking, $100-a- 
plate dinner for Speaker of the House Sam 
RaYBURN. 

After the dinner, a glittering assemblage 
of big names of the Democratic Party 
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gathered more or less impromptu, tn the 
small Georgetown house of Philip Stern, 
an official of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

Among the great Democratic movers and 
shakers present were Adlai Stevenson, front 
runner for the 1956 Presidental nomination, 
and his friend and potential rival, W. 
Averell Harriman, Governor of New York. 
There were a number of prominent Sena- 
tors, including JoHN SparKMAN, of Ala- 
bama, Stevenson's 1952 running mate, and 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, one of 
Stevenson's chief campaign advisers. And 
there were Democratic propagandists, brain- 
trusters and idea men in every nook and 
cranny of the Stern living room. 

The Rayburn dinner had been a veritable 
orgy of self-congratulation. Former Presi- 
dent Truman, to be sure, had made & 
rather routine “give-’em-hell” speech. But 
the mood had been all mutual admiration 
rather than attack. Adlai Stevenson had 
paid tribute to the Democratic Party as the 
party of social progress, civil freedom, and 
peace, without even mentioning the existence 
of a Republican administration. And 
Speaker RaysurRN, after extolling the Demo- 
cratic Party as the repository of all the 
virtues, even paid a little tribute to the 
President, saying “Our hearts go out to 
President Eisenhower * * * as he wrestles 
with the problems of life and death that 
confront the Nation.” 

The mood of stately self-approbation hung 
on at the Stern party, when it was suddenly 
and rather rudely shattered. The shatterer 
was the attractive and formidably articulate 
liberal newspaper columnist, Doris Fleeson. 
Miss Fleeson’s reading of the riot act went 
about as follows, according to those who still 
vividly recall the occasion: 

“Well, I'm glad you all love each other so 
much, and it’s certainly been a lovely, re- 
fined evening. But you're not the Demo- 
cratic Party I used to know. The Democrats 
used to be able to work up a sweat. The 
Democrats used to have a coarse and vulgar 
desire to win. The Democrats used to like 
a fight. I remember Fiorello LaGuardia 
saying, “There’s one thing my opponents 
can count on in the clinches, I ain't no gen- 
tleman.” You're all very gentlemanly, I 
know, but do you really think you're going 
to beat Eisenhower with the kind of per- 
formance you put on tonight?” 

By this time, a strained silence had fallen 
over the assembled company. Averell Harri- 
man, sitting directly behind the embattled 
Miss Fleeson, was heard to mutter, “That's 
the stuff; pour it on, Doris.” Stevenson, sit- 
ting on a coffee table opposite the columnist, 
listened intently, smiling a trifle thinly. 
Somebody echoed former President Truman's 
charge that the virtues of the Democrats and 
the failings of the administration were being 
concealed by the kept Republican press. Miss 
Fileeson snorted. 

“The press has given you a better break 
than you deserve,” she said. “The press has 
made all the issues you have. If you did the 
opposiiton’'s job of opposing—and that means 
opposing Eisenhower—the reporters would 
report it and the publishers would publish it. 
Reporters don’t report what you don’t dare 
say. There's no news in gentlemanly refine- 
ment and mutual love feasts.” 

There was more in the same vein. When 
Miss Fleeson had finished, Adlai Stevenson 
got up from the coffee table, made some po- 
lite, noncommittal remark and moved away, 
amid a certain pained tension. The tension 
was understandable. With unerring if per- 
haps somewhat ruthless accuracy, Miss Flee- 
son had put her finger squarely on the infi- 
nitely painful dilemma which now confronts 
the Democratic Party. It is a dilemma which 
must somehow be resolved, moreover, if Adlai 
Stevenson, the almost certain 1956 Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, is not to be a 
mere sacrificial lamb again, 
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The nature of the dilemma was suggested 
by the worried question of one of Steven- 
son’s friends in the Senate, who asked, 
“How in the devil to you beat a man when 
it’s political poison to criticize him?” 

The problem is just about as simple as 
that. Every Democrat, even the most san- 
guine, agrees that President Eisenhower is 
remarkably popular—more popular by far 
than any presently visible Democrat. He is 
so well liked that any direct criticism of him 
is politically dangerous to the critic—and 
even to the critic's party. How, then, is the 
President's popularity to be so reduced and 
eroded that the big prize—the White House— 
can be won back for the Democratic party in 
1956? 

This problem is being constantly, anxiously 
and sometimes angrily debated in the inner 
sanctums of the Democratic Party. The de- 
bate has produced two main schools of 
thought, with many sub-schools and sub- 
sub-schools. One main body of thought 
might be called the Johnson-Clements, or 
congressional, or lay-off-Ike school. The 
other might be called the presidential, or 
National Committee, or tear-into-Ike school. 

Actually, of course, the opposing lines are 
not all that clearly drawn. There are many 
shades of difference within each camp. 
Averell Harriman, for example, as his reac- 
tion to Miss Fleeson’s little lecture suggests, 
is by temperament more inclined to the di- 
rect attack than Adlai Stevenson. And in 
the congressional group, Speaker Raysurn, 
despite his Kind words at the dinner, is 
much more outspokenly critical of the Pres- 
ident—in private—than his opposite number 
in the Senate, Majority Leader Lynpon 
JOHNSON. But by and large it is accurate to 
say that two basically contradictory views 
of how to deal with the awful Eisenhower 
problem have emerged in the Democratic 
Party. 

Let one of the leading Democrats in the 
Senate describe the views of the lay-off-Ike 
school: 

“Look, say a friend of yours buys himself 
anewcar. Say you want to sell him another 
car. Do you tell him he’s bought a lemon? 
Hell, no; that’s an insult to his Judgment. 
You tell him that, and he'll hang onto that 
car for dear life. 

“It's the same way in politics. The voters 
bought Ike in 1952 in a big way. If we 
Democrats told them in so many words they 
bought a lemon—why, we wouldn't get away 
with it. It would help Ike and hurt us. 
Attacking Ike head on—that’s the sure way 
to lose control of Congress in 1956, what with 
five out of six thinking Ike’s a great guy. 
The voters never did buy the Republican 
Party, though. So what we've got to do is 
build up our party and take both houses in 
1956.” 

“As for beating Ike, I don’t think the 
problem is going to arise, because I don’t 
think Ike will run—he’s just like a schoolboy 
waiting for the school's-out bell. And if he 
does run—well, that’s the candidate’s prob- 
lem. Our job up here is to make a good rec- 
ord and get ourselves elected.” 

It is easy to see why adherents of the lay- 
off-Ike school are concentrated in Congress. 
Very few Members of either House would dis- 
sent from the view that “our job up here is 
to get ourselves elected.” Attacking a man 
who is enormously popular does not appeal 
to many Congressmen as a wise means to that 
end. 

For equally understandable reasons, the 
second, or tear-into-Ike school finds its main 
expression in the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. The committee is traditionally 
White House-oriented. It is responsive either 
to the President or to would-be Presidents. 
Paul Butler, the present chairman, for ex- 
ample, is universally regarded as a Stevenson 
man. Would-be Presidents quite naturally 
do not take so complacent a view of the prob- 
lem of beating the existing President as do 
Members of Congress. 
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The arguments of this second schoo} are 
rather obvious. It must be assumed that 
Eisenhower will run again. The White 
after all, is the real object of the exercise 
the source of patronage and power, The 
President cannot be beaten as long as “5 oy, 
of 6 think Ike's a great guy.” “herefore 
ways must be found to persuade large num. 
bers of voters that he is not really such a 
great guy after all. 

But how do you go about it? It is at this 
point that the tear-into-Ike school break, 
down into sub-schools and sub-sub-schools 
For example, do you tear into the Presiden; 
himself or do you just attack the adminis. 
tration and leave it up to the voters to re. 
member whose administration it is? Ang 
what is the tone of the attack to be—vioient 
or “Ike's @ good guy, but,” or high-leyei 
chiding, or what? 

The violent approach was tried early this 
spring, by West Virginia's ancient Demo. 
cratic Senator, MaTTHEW NeELy. NEELy made 
& venomous personal attack on the Presi. 
dent before the CIO, implying among other 
things that Eisenhower is hypocritical! in his 
religion. It quickly became apparent that 
NEELY’s attack had boomeranged, gaining the 
President's sympathy even among strong 
Democratic voting groups. 

A more subtle approach is favored by the 
astute editors of the Democratic Digest, 
lively propaganda organ of the Democratic 
National Committee. For some time, the Di- 
gest gave the President the kid-glove treat- 
ment. But about the beginning of this year 
the gloves began to come off. Since then, 
the Digest has been engaged in an effort to 
picture the President as a kind of agreeable 
boob. 

President Eisenhower, according to the Di- 
gest stereotype, is an amiable but weak fei- 
low, who can never make up his mind about 
anything. He is pictured as putty in the 
hands of such powerful and sinister figures 
as Secretary of State Dulles, Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey, and Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell. 

Much emphasis ts also placed in the Digest 
on the President's golf playing; the Presi- 
dential golf clubs are roughly equated with 
Nero's fiddle. This amiable but incompetent 
golf player, the Digest implies, should be per- 
manently retired to the golf course, and a 
serious political leader should be entrusted 
with the Nation's affairs. (This serious fel- 
low is, of course, a Democrat, and although 
the Digest is not supposed to take sides 
among Democrats, internal evidence strongly 
suggests that his first name is Adlai.) 

The paid circulation of the Digest ‘s 
around 100,000. This is a good par for the 
course for a political propaganda organ, but 
it is not going to change any election results 
in an electorate of 60 million. Yet the Di- 
gest line on Eisenhower is significant for two 
reasons. ; 

In the first place, it gives a clue to the way 
Stevenson is likely to handle the Eisenhower 
problem. The Digest’s treatment of Eisen- 
hower, which is humorous and subtle, rather 
than angry and bombastic, bears the Steven- 
son imprint. At any rate, it is certainly true 
that Clayton Fritchey, able editor of the Di- 
gest, would not take a political line which 
his close friend Stevenson disapproved. 

In his speech on the Formosa crisis this 
spring, which was a mixture of sound sense 
and partisan politics, Stevenson had kind 
words for the President and extremely harsh 
words for the President’s Formosa policies 
In a more elegant way, he came pretty close 
to saying: “The President deserves ali our 
sympathy, but, my God, what a mess he’s 
making of things.” This suggests that, in 


trying to solve the Eisenhower dilemma, Ste- 
venson is likely to adopt some Stevensonia" 
variant of the Digest line. 

The Digest line is also important because 
the magazine is read principally by Demo- 
cratic politicians and party workers, and the 
Digest line thus tends to become the party 
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fine. ‘There have recently been occasional 
echoes of the Digest’s thrusts at the Presi- 
dent. Two Senators, ALsent Gore, of Ten- 
nessee, and Kerr Scorr, of North Carolina, 
nave criticized the President by name—pre- 
viously an unheard-of thing, except in the 
special case of old Nee.y. Scorr got par- 
jlarly rough with the President, charging 
him, among other things, with “passing the 
puck down instead of up.” 

But it is significant that both Gorse and 
corr are Southerners and freshmen, with 
most of their terms ahead of them. There 
nos been no rush by less safely placed poli- 
ticlans to emulate the Democratic Digest. 
And the fact is that the amlable-boob stereo- 
type has not really caught on, even among 
rorvent Democrats. It simply does not square 
ith the popular image of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. On the contrary, if the polls and the 
politicians including the Democrats them- 
celves, are to be trusted, the popular image of 
Fisenhower as @ combination great man and 


wi 


ood friend is as firmly fixed as ever. And 
the Democrats are feeling a mounting sense 
of angry frustation as they search for some 
way to deal with the Eisenhower problem. It 
is strange that the search should be so diffi- 
For, by all the rules of logic and history, 
there should be no Eisenhower problem. On 
the contrary, the odds should be very heavily 
against an Eisenhower victory in 1956. If 
Eisenhower were a faceless President X, every 


political pundit, examining what are known 
as “the objective facts,” would conclude con- 
fidentiy that he was faced with a near-hope- 
less uphill fight for reelection. 

Consider a few of these facts. President 
Fisenhower is, amazingly, the first President 
in our history to lose both Houses to the op- 
position in the first election after his own 
first-term election. Equally amazingly, the 
1954 election gave the Democrats the biggest 
proportion of the popular vote since the de- 
vear 1934. (The Democrats claim 
that gerrymandering by Republican State 
legislatures concealed the magnitude of their 
yictory.) 

Consider, moreover, what the 1954 elec- 
tion meant in terms of electoral votes. In 
where Senators or Governors headed 
25 States, with 316 electoral votes, 


pression 


otates 


the ticket 

were won by Democrats, and only 12 States, 
with 112 electoral votes, went Republican. 
This very clearly suggests that if a faceless 
Mr. Democrat had run against a faceless 
Mr. Republican, Mr. Democrat would have 
won hands down. 


There have been plenty of other indica- 
tions of a powerful Democratic trend. Since 
] the Democrats have won nine governor- 

and lost none, and they have made 
consistent impressive gains in municipal 
elections and in State legislatures. Ali this 
would ordinarily be enough to convince the 
¥ cres that the Democrats were a cinch 
lor the White House. But it is only a part 
of the story. 

For it is, of course, a lot easier for a Demo- 
trat_ to become President of these United 
States than a Republican. If you study the 
itist you are surprised that Republi- 
cans ever occupy the White House. Sup- 
pose, for example, that Stevenson runs 
‘gainst Eisenhower again in 1956, which is 
very far from improbable. 

In 1952 Stevenson dropped 3 of the 10 sup- 
Posedly “solid” Southern States to Eisen- 
hower. He is now making a determined 


” 


“ort to woo the South solidly back into 
‘he Democratic fold. Suppose he succeeds, 
Which seems likely. He will then start with 
the normal Democratic advantage of 104 
Clectoral votes out of the 266 needed to win. 
Suppose he wins the normally Democratic 
border States of Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas. Suppose he 
takes “hree of the big Northern States—say, 
7 W York, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, all 
2 wal h went Democratic last fal. He will 
“en have 264 electoral votes, and of the 30 
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remaining States he need win only 2 of the 
smallest to be elected. 

This is enough to suggest the enormous 
head start which any Democratic candidate 
enjoys. The Republican has to score a really 
big lead in the popular vote in non-Southern 
States tf he is to win. And even in terms 
of the popular vote the task of the Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1956 looks far from 
impossible. 

If there are 20 typical American voters 
gathered together in 1 place, 11 voted for 
Eisenhower in 1952 and 9 for Stevenson. 
Next year the Democratic candidate need 
only persuade just 1 of those 20 voters to 
change his mind, and the election is a 
tossup, with the odds favoring the Democrat 
because of his southern headstart. 

In moments of optimism, the more san- 
guine Democrats sometimes succeeded in per- 
suading themselves that the 1 vote in 20 is 
already changed. There are all sorts of 
people, they argue, who voted for Eisenhower 
lat time and who should, logically, have 
changed their minds—southerners returning 
to the party of their fathers, disgruntled 
farmers, voters in the power-hungry areas 
who don't like the administration’s power 
policies, workers and small-business men who 
have not shared in the current prosperity, 
mothers unhappy about the handling of the 
polio vaccine, even Italo-Americans who 
thought that Mr. Edward J. Corsi got a 
rough deal from the State Department. 
Surely if you add up all such disillusioned 
voters, the Democrats say hopefully, the total 
comes to that needed 1 vote in 20. 

But when the Democrats consult those 
modern oracles, the pollsters, or when they 
simply listen to what people are saying back 
home, gloom returns. Indeed, it is astonish- 
ing how many Democrats have lost what Miss 
Fleeson called the coarse and vulgar desire 
to win. Leading Democrats in Congress, 
especially, seem remarkably reconciled to the 
prospect of a second Eisenhower term. The 
only real hope, they say—on a strictly but- 
don't-quote-me basis—is that the President 
will succumb to the charms of his Gettysburg 
farm and retire. Therefore, they argue, it 
would be fatal for the Democrats to attack 
him—to do so would “get his dander up,” 
and then he would run again. 

This curious theory that the President will 
quietly fade away if only the Democrats don't 
make him mad is a symptom of a political 
situation which has no historical precedent 
atall. One reason for this amazing situation 
is, of course, the political phenomenon called 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Not long ago a couple of Democrats and a 
newspaperman were chatting idly in the 
small, cluttered office of the Senate Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee. One of the Demo- 
crats took a pipe out of his mouth and 
pointed to a front-page newspaper photo- 
graph of the President. The picture showed 
the President grinning a small-boy grin, with 
his hand over his mouth in a funny, half- 
embarrassed gesture. It was a picture of an 
immensely likeable human being. 

“That damn picture's worth 3 million votes 
for Ike,”’ the Democrat remarked sadly. 

The second Democrat pointed to still an- 
other newspaper photograph of the President. 
This one showed him grimly thoughtful, 
frowning slightly, his jaw thrust forward in 
determination, every inch the national leader. 

“That one’s worth another 3 million,” said 
the second Democrat. “And the hell of it is 
they're not the same 3 million.” 

The Eisenhower personality makes it pos- 
sible for the President to break all the estab- 
lished political rules and get away with it. 
In the 1954 campaign, for example, he inter- 
vened more actively for his party than any 
other President in modern history. The 
voters went right ahead and elected a Demo- 
cratic Congress. This should have been a 
crushing blow to his prestige. It was noth- 
ing of the sort. Everybody agreed that the 
Republicans would have been far worse 
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beaten if he had not intervened, and the 
election actually increased his political 
stature. What is even more astonishing, the 
election in no way dimmed the popular image 
of him as being somehow above party—an 
image which is one of his greatest political 
assets. 

Moreover, the voters never seem to blame 
the President—as they have always blamed 
Presidents in the past—for what goes wrong. 
“The farmers get mad at Benson, or the 
mothers get mad at Mrs. Hobby,” one frus- 
trated Democrat remarked, “but nobody ever 
gets mad at.Ike.”. This is not, to be sure, 
entirely accidental. The Republican strate- 
gists are wholly aware that the magical 
Eisenhower personality is the party’s greatest 
asset, and they are determined to protect the 
asset, “even,” as one of them remarked, “if a 
few of us have to be the fall guys.” But the 
Democrats have obviously made this task of 
asset protection a great deal easier. 

It is not only that the Democrats have 
been afraid to criticize the President. They 
have utterly failed to develop a single “gut 
issue’’—an issue which really stirs the emo- 
tions of the voters, and which could be used 
as a springboard for an assault on the Presi- 
dent’s popularity. 

There were plenty of gut issues in 1952—~ 
“the mess in Washington,” “the Truman 
war,” “time for a change,” the so-called 
Communist issue, mink coats, deep freezes, 
and the rest of it. All these issues were tied 
directly into the White House in the voters’ 
minds. They undoubtedly hurt Stevenson 
badly and helped Eisenhower. But what 
comparable issues have the Democrats to 
use against Eisenhower in 1956? The voters 
are not likely to be aroused to an anti-Eisen- 
hower frenzy by the charge that the Presi- 
dent spends too much time on the golf 
course. 

The liberal Democrats like to blame the 
lack of issues on the southern leadership in 
Congress—above all on Senate Leader Lyn- 
DON JOHNSON. JOHNSON is a superb polit- 
ical technician, and it is true that he some- 
times seem more interested in running the 
Senate smoothly than in making issues for 
his party. But the real fault lies with the 
liberal Democrats themselves. 

They are the idea men of the Democratic 
Party, and they have run out of ideas. A 
decade and a half ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
announced that “Dr. New Deal” was dead. 
He has never come alive again. The Fair 
Deal, as a body of political doctrine, never 
really existed at all. It was a myth. It 
produced only two original political ideas-— 
the Brannan farm plan and the Ewing health 
plan—and both of these proved so unpopu- 
lar that they were stillborn. Otherwise, 
ever since the war, the Democrats have 
simply been living on bits and pieces of 
dead old Dr. New Deal's prescriptions. 

The Democrats have also been living on 
Republican shortsightedness. Harry Tru- 
man.-scored his great surprise in 1948, thanks 
to the 80th Congress, which scared many 
voters into thinking that the Republicans 
really would “take it away.’ The Ejisen- 
hower administration has shown no disposi- 
tion to repeat the error. Far from taking 
it away, more people have actually been 
brought under the sociai-security umbrella 
and other Government umbrellas than ever 
before. 

Moreover, although by any rational defini- 
tion the Eisenhower administration is a con- 
servative, business-minded administration, 
it has not been hogtied by Republican doc- 
trine. It is the purest milk of Republican 
doctrine that such matters as schools and 
roads are strictly the business of the States. 
Yet when it became clear that the condi- 
tion of the schools and the roads might pro- 
vide the Democrats with their sought-after 
gut issue, the administration quickly moved 
in with a road program and a school pro- 
gram of its own. 
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The Democrats can shout till they’re 
hoarse that both programs are phony and 
that both are dead as mutton anyway. But 
the fact that the administration moved first 
reduces the Democrats to me-tooism. In- 
deed, on many issues, the Democrats can 
only say unhappily, “Yes, but we'd spend 
more money on it,” just as the Republicans 
used to say, “Yes, but we'd do it more 
cheaply and efficiently.” 

The Democratic dilemma is further com- 
plicated by “Peace and Prosperity,” the pros- 
pective Republican campaign slogan for 
1956. Many people equate generals with 
war, and in 1952 many people had been 
taught by memory and 20 years of Demo- 
cratic indoctrination to equate Republicans 
with depression. There must have been 
large numbers of voters who pulled the lever 
for Adlai Stevenson because they feared that 
General Eisenhower would lead the country 
into war or that Republican Eisenhower 
would lead the country into depression. As 
of this moment of writing, both these fears 
have proved wholly unfounded. This is why 
some astute observers believe that, in an- 
other Eisenhower-Stevenson race, that 
much-sought-after 1 voter in 20 may come 
out of Stevenson’s 9, not out of Eisen- 
hower’s 11. 

Yet this reasoning also suggests how the 
Democrats’ horrible dilemma might be 
solved for them overnight—admittedly in a 
rather dreary way. There already exists a 
curious laboratory experiment which shows 
how the Democratic dilemma would be 
solved by a serious economic letdown. 

The laboratory is economically distressed 
West Virginia, where unemployment in the 
coal mines is on a full-blown depression 
scale. When he was running for reelection 
in West Virginia last year, Senator Neely, 
all unnoticed by the rest of the Nation, re- 
peatedly attacked the President, whom he 
called “Eisenhower,” even more violently 
than in his CIO speech. And despite his 
great age and a remarkably undistinguished 
record, the West Virginia electorate sent 
NeeLy back to the Senate with a handsome 
58,000 majority. 

In short, the President's personal popu- 
larity, so potent a political factor in every 
other State, was no help at all to the Re- 
publicans in West Virginia. National de- 
pression would instantly produce a whole 
mushroom crop of Neelys, and for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate it would solve 
at a stroke the problem of dealing with 
the President's popularity. The President's 
popularity would no longer exist. 

There is one other way in which the Demo- 
crats’ dilemma might be resolved. No one 
fears any longer that the President's mili- 
tary background has endowed him with war- 
like views. On the contrary, the obvious fact 
that the President is profoundly a man of 
peace is one key to his popularity, as both 
parties have become increasingly aware. 

Indeed, ever since the so-called peace issue 
was injected into the 1954 campaign, both 
parties have been contending for the label of 
“peace party.” And this has created a situa- 
tion potentially exceedingly dangerous for 
the President. For in such a situation the 
power of the executive to take firm preven- 
tive measures to avoid war tends to be 
paralyzed. 

To be sure, the failure to be firm can be 
very popular for a time, as Neville Cham- 
berlain discovered in the thirties. But only 
for a time, as Chamberlain also discovered. 
And although the parallel is obviously inex- 
act, it is a trifle disturbing to recall that in 
the late thirties both major British parties 
ae also competing for the peace-party 
abel. 

But such caveats and forebodings are 
probably unjustified. The President is 
wholly aware of these dangers, and deter- 
mined to avoid them. No doubt he will do 
s0. All his life things have gone right for 
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him in the end. “He hasn't got a lucky star,” 
one Democrat has rather bitterly pointed 
out. “He has a whole galaxy of lucky stars.” 

That galaxy of lucky stars explains at least 
in part the President's remarkable personal 
popularity. People sense by instinct that 
Eisenhower is a lucky man, and they want 
to share in the luck. As long as the Eisen- 
hower galaxy remains firmly fixed in the 
firmament, the dilemma of the Democrats is 
going to be extraordinarily difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to solve, however coarse and vul- 
gar their desire to win may become. 





Delinquency Can Be Curbed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article writ- 
ten by George Carpozi, Jr., which ap- 
peared recently in the Hearst news- 
papers: 

Tuer Prove Teen Crime Can Be Cursed: 
Cops aND Parents Team Up To CHECK 
DELINQUENCY 

(By George Carpozi, Jr.) 

“Everybody's criticizing teen-agers today. 
We try to give them a pat on the back. We'd 
rather have them on our side than against 

That's Police Chief Edward L. Peterson 
talking. He’s head man of a 13-member 
police force responsible for keeping law and 
order in Boone, Iowa, a typical Midwest town 
of 12,164. 

A railroad division center, Boone is the 
birthplace of Mamie Eisenhower. 

Take away its autos and television sets, 
and anyone visiting Boone will think it a 
town out of a “gentler era”—not like one of 
today’s many communities throughout the 
country that are overrun with juvenile ter- 
rorists and plagued by teen-aged crime waves. 

There is hardly any juvenile delinquency 
in Boone worth mentioning. Last year po- 
lice averaged only 6 arrests a month—72 boys 
and 1 girl for the year—compared to 10 a 
month in 1953. 

And in 3 years only 6 youths were taken to 
court. The others were straightened out 
by police and parents—and psychiatric help 
when necessary. 

The town has no juvenile dope cases, no 
knifings, no brutal assaults. In fact, none 
of the spectacular crimes of the big cities. 
The last murder was in 1948, when a crazed 
father killed his wife and son, then himself, 

How does Boone do it? 

“We don't threaten kids when they get in 
trouble,” explained Chief Peterson. “We 
don’t get tough with them. You just lose 
them that way. 

“We try to gain their confidence and let 
them know someone cares about them. That 
must be proved to them before they'll co- 
operate.” 

But Boone’s treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents can hardly be called soft. If any- 
thing, it has distinct earmarks of firmness. 

“As our first contact with a juvenile will 
leave a lasting impression,” said Peterson, 
“we conduct ourselves jn the best possible 
manner. Thus we invariably tell a kid in 
trouble what we're going to do with his 
case. 

“Then we make certain that we keep that 
promise. No police force can maintain prop- 
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er respect of its juvenile population with a 
reputation of not keeping promises.” 
TYPICAL CASE 

Here is a typical handling of a case: 

A boy from one of the finest families jp 
town got mixed up with a boy paroled from 
a reformatory. The two were accused o; 
stealing cars. Both were brought to the 
etationhouse. 

The boy from the fine family convinced 
his father police were all wet in suspecting 
him. 

“He was laughing up his sleeve at me” 
said Peterson. ; 

“I let him go home, but he knew darn 
well I didn’t believe him. The next day I 
saw him on the streets and asked him ty 
come along to the station, 


PAROLED TO FATHER 


“I asked him why he didn’t tell the truth 
and pretty soon he told me the whole story. 

“I instructed him to go home and tell his 
dad what he'd told me. 

“Was I around when he did? No, sir. 
That's the boy’s job, not mine. 

“A little later, the father came in and he 
was singing a different tune. We paroled the 
boy to his father and didn’t have any more 
trouble. 

“Usually I visit the parents after we geta 
case sewed up. We hash over the whole thing 
and try to come to some definite conclusion. 
I don't see any sense sending kids to court if 
you can straighten out the matter at home.” 


ABOUT TEEN DRIVERS 


Operating this way, Boone's police force 
has earned the respect not only of the town's 
younger population, but its grownups as well. 
Chief Peterson said: 

“It’s been at least 15 years since a man was 
taken to the stationhouse and beaten. It 
just isn’t necessary. Everyone respects us.” 

By far the biggest problem to both police 
and schools in Boone is the teen-age driver. 
Car ownership in Boone County is high—one 
car for every third person. Last year, drivers 
16 to 20 accounted for three times as many 
accidents proportionately as the 31 to 40 age 
group. 

Some of the youths have “souped up” their 
cars, and they sometimes race through the 
town's residential and business streets. Un- 
like Pomona, Calif., which solved the prob- 
lem with a “drag” strip for hot rodders, 
Boone has yet to establish a track. 

Many of the cars that teenagers have are 
“old chunks” that eat up gas and oil. 5S 
some boys play hookey occasionally to work 
and earn money to pay the upkeep. 


TRUANCY LOW 


Despite this, the high school averages close 
to 97 percent daily attendance. That's less 
than 1 absence in each class for all causes— 
sickness, excused absence, truancy. 

There's one other complaint from the high 
school about teen-age conduct. 

“Eight of our class of 80 senior girls 
dropped out this year to be married,” said 
Principal Glen P. Moore. “We don't go into 
it, but I presume that all were pregnant.” 

Five other girls outside the senior class 
assertedly dropped out of school last year 
for the same reason. One was 15, another 
14. 

Moore explained that, as well as he could 
judge, most of the girls got in trouble with 
“steady boy friends” and were not available 
to all comers. 


BLAMES BROKEN HOMES 


The town seems to attach little scandal to 
the “shotgun” weddings, many of which are 
performed in church. The attitude of most 
persons is that these incidents are “mishaps 
and not juvenile delinquency. 

Superintendent of Schools Donald F 5e4- 
ton, who supervises 2,623 children in 6 ele- 
mentary, 1 junior high, 1 senior high school, 
and a junior college, attributes most of the 
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trouble to broken homes and to parents who 
don’t care. 

wTnat's because Boone is a railroad town. 
Many of the fathers are gone from home half 
the time. Ratlroad employment is so gen- 
eral that if you don’t know the occupation 
of a child's father, you just assume he's a 
railroad man.” 

While Boone has a tolerant attitude toward 
its youth, it has taken ample precautions 
to protect itself against incipient outbreaks 
of juvenile lawlessness. 


CURFEW MAINTAINED 


The town’s heaviest artillery in its fight to 
keep delinquency in check is a wartime cur- 
few law requiring youths under 17 to be 
off the streets by 10:30 p. m. 

“We don't enforce it to the letter,” Chief 


peterson confided. “If the kids have a rea- 
conable excuse we let them go. But if they're 
out gallivanting and raising heck, we crack 
down on them and their parents.” 


The town's youths obviously don’t have to 
be reminded of the regulations. Neither do 
their parents, There hasn't been a prosecu- 
tion of either parent or child under that law 
in several years. 

Boone is strict in other ways, too. Take, 
for example, this recent case in the town’s 
“Mayor's Court,” which hears all infractions 
of city ordinances, 

Mayor Ralph L. Cooper, 72; a retired civil 
engineer, who also presides as judge, had 2 
16-year-olds before him. They were accused 
of racing each other in hot rods through 
the town's streets. The charges were made 
by a citizen! 

DENY RACING CHARGE 

The boys denied they were racing. But 
after listening to all the testimony, Cooper 
fined each $25, then suspended all but $10 
of the fine. One of the boys still protested 
his innocence, insisting he hadn't signaled 
his friends in the other car to race. 

-"I was just dropping a cigarette out the 
window,” the youth pleaded. 

“If that’s the case,” Mayor Cooper shot 


back, “maybe you'd like to tell us where you 
bought the cigarettes. That's against the 
law, you know.” 


That shut the kid up. 

Town officials agree that youngsters can- 
not get in serious trouble in Boone because 
the town has none of the “wicked haunts” of 
the big cities. 

NO NIGHT CLUBS 

There are no night clubs in Boone, and 
the town's taverns are “mild” by compari- 
son to the gin mills of the bigger towns and 
cities. Women are seldom seen in them, and 
the hardest drink served is beer. Iowa law 
prohibits sale of liquor by the drink—only 
State liquor stores sell the stuff to licensed 
purchasers. 

Only gathering places for teen-agers “on 
a spree” are a few local restaurants and soda 
parlors 

One of these places, labeled by Chief 
Peterson as the worst teen hangout, was 
visited by Reporter Prederick Bird, of the 
Chicago American, who made the 350-mile 
tip to Boone for the survey. 

YOUTHFUL PRANKS 

The waitresses were up in arms about the 
teen-agers and their bad ways. Their com- 
plaints boiled down to: 

(1) Teen-agers smoking, which the man- 
agement firmly prohibits. 

(2) Hooking the loose silverware. 

(3) Putting salt in the sugar bowls. 

(4) Loud and crude behavior, such as 


lolling in the booths. 

Despite these complaints, Boone's oo 
‘imost to @ man will agree that the we 
youthful population is far better behaved 
than that of a majority of communities 


around 


the country. 
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MANY PLAY FACILITIES 


Boone has a large number of recreational 
facilities—so many, in fact, that a youth 
center failed recently beceuse the kids were 
already too busy. 

In natural recreational facilities, the town 
is wealthy. Across from the high school is 
a block-square park. At one edge of town is 
a heavily wooded park of several hundred 
acres, with deep ravines and an explored look 
about it. 

The large park has a big municipal swim- 
ming pool and a lighted baseball diamond, 
which is among the best in Iowa. 

Then, too, Boone is a town of avid church- 
goers. There is an astounding total of 27 
churches. Sunday attendance is high. lost 
churches have meeting halls and facilities 
for teenagers, such as shuffleboard, badmin- 
ton, and table tennis. 

TOWN GOLF-MAD 

Boone is also golf-mad, and membership 
in the local country club is relatively un- 
restricted, fees low. There is also an 8-week 
summer recreation program for youths, sup- 
ported by the Community Chest. 

No wonder the youth center failed. 

In Boone, it seems, the children live in a 
setting of a society that understands them, 
wants to help them, and does. Their excel- 
lent record as juveniles is a reflection of that 
community's sincere dedication to the wel- 
fare of its youths. 





Red Threat in Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with a bill which I introduced 
today for the relief of Hasan Muhammad 
Tiro, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article by Tiro entitled “Red Threat 
in Indonesia,” reprinted from the New 
Leader of April 11, 1955. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ReD THREAT IN INDONESIA 


(By Hasan Muhammad Tiro) 


The 80 million people of Indonesia—sixth 
largest nation on earth, third richest in 
natural resources after the United States 
and the Soviet Union—are on the verge of 
complete Communist domination. The Com- 
munists and fellow travelers, their sympa- 
thizers, and naive dupes already exercise 
virtual control over the army, police, Gov- 
ernment administration, Parliament, and 
trade unions, 

The present situation exists because the 
people of Indonesia haye been denied the 
right to vote and elect representatives of 
their own choice. The present regime, 
headed by Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo, has 
been trying to avoid elections for years. 
The Communists and their accomplices are 
aware that if the people of Indonesia were 
given the opportunity to vote freely, they 
would almost certainly lose the election to 
the non- and anti-Communist Masjumi and 
Socialist Parties. While postponing Indo- 
nesia’s first free election, the Sastroamidjojo 
forces are tightening their grip on all power 
levers of government, 
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There has been a series of purges of high- 
ranking anti-Communist government offi- 
cials. Among the anti-Communist army of- 
ficers who have been removed are General 
Simatupang (Armed Forces Chief of Staff), 
Colonel Nasution (Army Chief of Staff), Col. 
Gatot Subroto (commander of the Seventh 
Division) , Lieutenant Colonel Parman (com- 
mander of the Djakarta police force), and 
Lieutenant Colonel Kosasih (commander of 
the South Sumatra Division). These and 
others were purged for demanding that the 
regime hold a speedy general election for a 
democratic government. The Communists 
maintained that these officers had interfered 
in political affairs and that their actions con- 
stituted insubordination. But the Commu- 
nists had only praise for the pro-Communist 
army Officers (Lieutenant Colonel Warrouw 
in Celebes, Lieutenant Colonel Sudirman in 
East Java, and Lieutenant Colonel Kretarto 
in South Sumatra) who deposed and arrested 
their anti-Communist superiors, simultane- 
ously declaring their allegiance to President 
Soekarno. No charge of insubcrdination was 
raised against them. In fact, Soekarno soon 
recognized them as division commanders and 
promoted each of them to the rank of 
colonel. 

As for the government administration, the 
Governor of North Sumatra, Abdul Hakim, 
and the mayor of Djakarta, Sjamsuridjal, 
were ousted after declaring their open op- 
position to the Communist Party. The So- 
cialist Governor of Central Java, Milono, was 
also replaced by a fellow-traveler. On March 
5, the regime removed Sosrodanukusumo, 
head of the secret police department, to 
make way for the new Red chief of the newly- 
established Indonesian GPU. Sosrodanu- 
kusumo, & Masjumi party member, was ac- 
cused by the Minister of Justice of trying 
to help anti-Communist Chinese leaders in 
connection. with the deportation actions 
taken against them. 

Meanwhile, the public's clamor for a gen- 
eral election gained momentum. To appease 
the public, the regime made a gesture in 
the direction of preparing for a genera) elec- 
tion by establishing a central election com- 
mittee in Djakarta. This body will be re- 
sponsible for counting the votes if the elec- 
tion ever takes place. This election commit- 
tee, however, is of strange composition. Rep- 
resented on it are the PKI (the Communist 
Party), the PNI (Scekarno’s Nationalist 
Party), the PRN (People’s National Party, 
whose leading figure, Minister of Justice 
Gondokusumo, prosecuted the anti-Commu- 
nist Chinese in Indonesia), the Sobsi (the 
Communist-controlled federation of labor), 
the SKI (the People’s Association Party), the 
Murba (a proletarian party), and the Perti 
(@ Moslem sect whose leader, Siradjudin 
Abas, participated in the Peking peace con- 
ference). The anti-Communist Moslem 
Masjumi Party (by far the largest party in 
the country) and the Socialist Party, were 
specifically excluded from representation on 
the committee. Thus, the chance for an 
honest election has been precluded from the 
start by Soekarno’s adroit stacking of the 
cards in favor of the pro-Cciumunist forces. 

Since the Sastroamidjojo regime took over 
the government more than a year «nd a half 
ago, no open criticism against the Commu- 
nist Party has been tolerated. Even the 
former Premier, Muhammad Natsir, chair- 
man of the Masjumi Party, and Isa Anshary, 
prominent Moslem leader, were arraigned for 
interrogation by the prosecutor general's of- 
fice because of anti-Communist speeches they 
delivered on September 23, 1953. The news- 
paper, Tindjauan, in Macassar, was put out 
of business because it criticized the Red 
defense minister. Only last month, Tan Po 
Goan, a member of parliament and there- 
fore supposedly entitled to parliamentary im- 
munity, was interrogated by the prosecutor 
general for speeches he delivered on the 
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floor of parliament. A “bamboo curtain” has 
thus been drawn inside Indonesia, prepara- 
tory to next week's meeting of Asian and 
African leaders in Bandung. 

Three times in 9 years, the Communists 
have tried to take over Indonesia. Twice 
they were defeated. In 1946, a Communist 
coup d'etat failed. In 1948, the outright 
proclamation of a Communist people's re- 
public in Madiun, Central Java, under the 
leadership of Amir Sjarifuddin, a former 
Premier and Defense Minister and Soekarno’s 
righthand man, met with failure. Among 
those convicted and sentenced to jail in the 
Communist plot of 1946 were Iwa Kusu- 
masumantri, a Moscow-trained Communist, 
and Mohamed Yamin. Soekarno not only 
pardoned these men, but appointed both of 
them to high office. Yamin is now Minister 
of Education, and Kusumasumantri is now 
Minister of Defense. It is beyond under- 
standing how the Indonesian people can de- 
fend themselves against Soviet encroach- 
ment when their Defense Minister is a Com- 
munist party leader whose family, to this 
day, resides in Moscow. 

Little consolation can be drawn from the 
backgrounds of other members of Sastro- 
amidjojo’s cabinet. Gondokusmo,_ the 
Minister of Justice participated in the Buda- 
pest Peace Conference and, as already men- 
tioned, ousted the anti-Communist Chinese 
leaders from Indonesia. Minister of Labor 
Abidin participated in the Peking Peace 
Conference. Minister of Agriculture Sad- 
jarwo represented a Communist-front organ- 
ization, the Peasant Association. Foreign 
Minister Sunarjo helped with the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal drive in Indonesia. The Min- 
ister of State Welfare, Siradjudin Abas, also 
participated in the Peking Peace Conference. 

Immediately upon assuming power in July 
1953, the Sastroamidjojo regime took dastic 
steps to destroy all actual or potential anti- 
Communist forces in the country. In August 
1953, the Red defense minister sent his troops 
to Sumatra to arrest 300 anti-Communist 
leaders there. The anti-Communist leaders, 
under the leadership of Tengku Daud Beu- 
reueh, Governor of Sumatra, resorted to 
armed resistance. On September 21, 1953, a 
united front of all anti-Communist Moslem 
forces was formed under the leadership of 
Tengku Daud Beureueh, backed by Gen. 
Sanusi Partawidjaja in Java, Gen. Kahar 
Muzakar in Celebes, and Col. Ibnu Hadjar in 
Borneo. The forces of these leaders are now 
in de facto control of north Sumatra, parts 
of west anc central Java, south and central 
Celebes, and part of Borneo. Ironically, 
these are the same Indonesian patriots who 
valiantly resisted Dutch colonial forces in the 
period of 1945-49 when most leaders of the 
present Sastroamidjojo regime were either 
in hiding or were meekly permitting them- 
selves to be put in detention camps. 

In January 1954, after suffering the brunt 
of the civil war which it had created, the 
Sastroamid/{ojo regime sought to legalize its 
action by asking the Parliament in Djakarta 
to declare the anti-Communist movement 
under the leadership of Tengku Daud Beu- 
reueh an outlaw organization. The pro- 
Communists, however, had to vote by them- 
selves, because the Masjumi Party and the 
Socialists refused to vote and walked out of 
Parliament. 

The Sastroamidjojo regime had labeled the 
anti-Communist forces terrorists and fanat- 
ics, while in fact the Government itself 
employs terror as a matter of policy in order 
to intimidate the people. Massacres of anti- 
Communist peasants and burning of homes 
by Government troops are daily occurrences 
in places far from Djakarta. The regime, by 
means of the state-controlled radio and sub- 
sidized press, has blamed these barbaric acts 
on the anti-Communist forces, while the 
latter have no facilities to make their voice 
heard by the outside world. Documentation 
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of these charges is now in the hands of the 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
which is investigating the violations of cul- 
tural freedom in Indonesia. 

The writer of this article was privileged to 
present a list of violations of human rights 
by the Sastroamidjojo regime to the United 
Nations during the last General Assembly. 
Then anti-Communist forces in Indonesia 
challenged the regime to permit an inter- 
national investigation of these atrocities. 
Nothing has been done. The Communists 
and their allies have effectively dropped a 
bamboo curtain over Indonesia. They have 
assumed power in fact if not in name. But 
the people of Indonesia, who fought success- 
fully for their independence, will not per- 
mit their freedom to be lost again—this time 
to communism—if they know that they have 
the free world's sympathy and support. 





Delinquency Can Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW Yuck 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article 
written by George Carpozi, Jr., which 
appeared recently in the Hearst news- 
papers: 

Tey Prove TEEN Crime CAN Be CuRsBeED: 
Tovucu Poticy ELIMINATes GANGS 
(By George Carpozi, Jr.) 

Paterson, N. J., is waging a winning fight 
against juvenile delinquency. 

A strict and tough policy by police and 
the courts is one reason. 

Cooperation and participation by the com- 
munity’s citizens in the handling of the 
problems of youth is another. 

A third and most important reason: When 
a child gets into trouble, his parents are in 
trouble, too. 

Parents are held responsible for their chil- 
dren’s acts, including truancy and vandalism. 

Third largest city in the State, with a 
population of 150,000, Paterson does not 
have a single organized teen-age gang. 

In the past 5 years not a single teen- 
ager has been caught using or peddling 
narcotics. 

In the entire history of the city there 
has never been a case of a teen-ager beating 
up a cop. 

Major credit for the success in the fight 
against delinquency—and all crime— goes to 
Police Chief James Walker, who has headed 
the police department for 16 years. 

Under his direction Paterson has enjoyed 
one of the lowest delinquency and crime 
rates in the country. The record is even 
more astonishing in view of two delinquency- 
inducing factors: 

The city is a heavy industrial center. ° * * 
It is only a few minutes communting time 
from New York City and its influences of 
gang warfare and narcotic problems, which 
have yet to creep across the Hudson River 
to Paterson. 


USE FEAR AS WEAPON 


How does Paterson do it? 

“The element of fear is our most effective 
Weapon against juvenile crime,” explained 
Police Capt. Charles A. McGrath, head of the 
city’s youth guidance bureau, an arm of the 
police department. 

“We allow a youngster only one chance to 
make a mistake. The next time he steps out 
of line we lower the boom.” 
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How well this works may be glean 
this recent case: , eees from 

About 3 weeks ago there was a sudden epi. 
demic of fireworks explosions. Police caught 
several youngsters. Following procedure 
police turned over the youngsters to the 
youth guidance bureau. 

PARENTS CALLED IN 


Parents were ordered to appear with the 
children at the bureau’s headquarters, 4) 
of the youths were subsequently released in 
their parents’ custody, after promises were 
made to keep the children from firecrackers 
in the future. But the trouble persisted, 

Police then called school authorities anq 
requested them to announce in schools that 
the youth guidance bureau would process no 
fireworks cases, but would refer them to the 
juvenile domestic relations court. 

Judge Milton Schmach, Passaic County's 
only juvenile court Judge, promised to coop- 
erate and to level severe penalties against ali 
offenders. 

“Since then,” Captain McGrath said, “we 
haven't had a single report of firecrackers 
being exploded in the city limits. The ele. 
ment of fear stopped it.” 

Here is how police cope with the problem 
of juvenile offenders: 

A youth picked up for any offense—even 
staying out late at night (although there is 
no curfew law as such)—is brought to police 
headquarters. Parents are summoned at 
once. 

If the child is not involved in a crime such 
as a robbery, burglary, or other felony, police 
will release him to the parent. But the 
parent must sign a form assuring appearance 
of the child—with the parent—at the youth 
guidance bureau for a hearing. 

Juveniles arrested for serious crimes are 
sent at once to Hope Dell Detention Home 
ih Wayne Township. They are not released 
to their parents. 

The bureau holds hearings on all cases once 
a week, on Saturday. The cases are heard 
by an eight-member Youth Guidance Com- 
mission, a group appointed by Mayor Lester 
F. Titus. 

If the offense is minor and it’s the first 
time the youngster has been in trouble, the 
commission usually recommends release of 
the child to the parent. However, if the 
parents’ background is not good and chances 
of rehabilitation are small, the case is re- 
ferred to court. 

A second offender, no matter how minor 
the offense, seldom escapes referral to court. 

At the court trial, the juvenile may be 
represented by an attorney, who can make 
excuses for the suspect. But he cannot 
cross-examine the patrolman. 

Last year the Youth Guidance Bureau 
handled 542 cases. The commission ad- 
justed 321 of these. It referred 126 to the 
court. 

Now see why the youth of Paterson |s dis- 
couraged from trying to step out of line 4 
section time. Out of the 126 cases that went 
before Judge Schmach, 86 offenders—or 
nearly 70 percent—were sent to one of three 
institutions for indefinite confinement. 

Paterson doesn't tolerate nonsense {n 
schools either. The city has 25,000 school 
kids in 26 grammar schools, 2 high schools, 
and 2 vocational high schools. 

Truancy-——authorities agree it is one of the 
first steps to delinquency—is a serious offense 
in any Paterson school. By State law, it is 
a@ misdemeanor. 

DEALING WITH TRUANCY 

Here is how truancy is handled by the 
schools: 

Principals must report all truants at once 
to the superintendent of schools. In turn, 


he notifies the attendance bureau of the 
Board of Education, which has seven attend- 
ance officers. 

One of the officers immediately tnvestl- 
gates the truant by visiting his home and 
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pringing the youngster and one of his par- 
ents to the bureau’s headquarters. 

After a conference with Senior Clerk Tom 
Morris, the truant is ordered to report every 
day after school to the attendance bureau. 
This punishment may last @ week or two or 
more, depending on the case. 

If a child fails to report on any day, an- 
other week is tacked onto his punishment. 
Chronic offenders are referred without hesi- 
tation to the Child Welfare Bureau. With 
the cooperation of the superintendent of 
schools, the child may then be transferred 
to the city’s “adjustment” school, operated 
py the Child Welfare Bureau. 

‘If there 1s no improvement at this school, 
the truant is referred to the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court. The court may 
send the truant to one of the State insti- 
tutions 


And the judge may also sentence the par- 
ent to a jail term. 

Vandalism—also a misdemeanor under 
State law—is another nuisance that Pater- 


con has little truck with. The city handles 


all cases with an iron fist. The children 
themselves may be dealt with in the way 
other delinquents are processed 

But. in addition, parents are held respon- 
sible for any damage against city property, 
and must make restitution. That may be 


fined up to $25 by the court. 
POLICE MORALE HIGH 
“The cooperation of schools, courts, and 


citizens {s all-important in our success,’’ said 
Chief Walker. “But our greatest asset is the 
high morale of the department.” 


Department strength consists of 272 mem- 
bers: including all ranks. In addition, there 
are 70 women school traffic guards who re- 


lieve patrolmen for other duties. Annual 
salary of the Paterson patrolman is $3,900—— 
about average for a city its size. 





National Vegetable Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow is the beginning of 
National Vegetable Week which draws 
attention to the developments in an im- 
portant segment of our great agricul- 
tural program. We Americans are for- 
tunate, both from the standpoint of en- 
joyment and health, in having access to 
such abundant variety and supply of 
fresh and processed vegetables. Under 
leave granted, I include herewith an edi- 
ies from the July 23 edition of the 
-acker: 

NATIONAL VEGETABLE WEEK 


Promotion on a broad scale in virtually 
every medium of publicity, backed by some 
of the country’s biggest names, including 
that of President Eisenhower, will give the 
Seventh annual National Vegetable Week, 
July 28 to August 6, and sponsored by the 
Vegetable Growers Association of America, 
the biggest support. it has yet enjoyed. 

In & statement issued recently at the 
White House, President Eisenhower told the 
people of the country: “Our vegetable grow- 
‘fs Make an important contribution to the 
maintenance of a flourishing American agri- 
culture, essential to American prosperity. 

They decide for themselves what to grow, 
how much to produce, and when to harvest. 
In their efforts they are assisted by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture, which, through re- 
search projects, fact-gathering facilities, and 
the issuance of acreage and marketing guides, 
provides them with information relevant to 
production and marketing problems. 

“With my congratulations, I extend on the 
occasion of seventh annual National Veg- 
etable Week, to the members of your associa- 
tion my best wishes for continued success in 
their endeavors to increase our Nation's ag~ 
ricultural abundance and advance the well- 
being of our people.” 

National Vegetable Week was originated in 
1949 by the Vegetable Growers’ Association of 
America, The object was and is, to acquaint 
consumers with the importance of vitamins 
and energy in vegetables, to emphasize nu- 
trition, avoid waste and loss, and to give 
consumers fresher vegetables of better qual- 
ity at lower prices when they are at peak 
supply. 

Indicating the increasing interest on the 
part of public officials in the part National 
Vegetable Week plays in the Nation's health 
program, the governors of some 30 States 
have issued National Vegetable Week proc- 
lamations which are in line with the thought 
expressed by President Eisenhower. 

The Picker joins in extending congratula- 
tions to VGAA and its membership and its 
officers on this worthwhile annual promo- 
tion, which, incidentally, seems to be doing 
a better job, and accomplishing more, each 
year. May it continue to expand. 





David Crockett (Davy Crockett) Actually 
Served in House of Representatives 
During Three Congresses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that you, as well as all other Members of 
this great legislative body, have recently 
and frequently been asked about one 
David Crockett, and whether or not he 
actually served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Tennessee. I, having 
been asked that question several times by 
adults as well as youngsters, including 
my own grandchildren, asked the Li- 
brary of Congress to give me what the 
facts were, and I know their reply to 
me will not only be of interest but will 
enable every Members of this great leg- 
islative body to give the accurate infor- 
matian about David Crockett’s service in 
the 20th, 21st and 22d Congresses: 

Tue LiprRary OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Wasrington, D. C., July 7, 1955. 
Hon. Crypt Doy.e, 
Member of Congress, 
Twenty-third District, Calif. 
REFERENCE SERVICE REPORT 

Inquiry: Information about the service of 
David Crockett in the House of Representa- 
tives asa Representative from Tennessee dur- 
ing the 20th, 21st, and 23d Congresses. 

Report: A search in the files of the House 
of Representatives (Record Group 233) in the 
National Archives has disclosed the following 
original documents bearing on the service of 
Davy Crockett in the House of Representa- 
tives during the 20th, 2lst, and 23d Con- 
gresses. The cost of making negative photo- 
stat copies of these documents is indicated. 
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TWENTIETH CONGRESS 


1. Resolution submitted on January 17, 
1828, instructing the Committee on Military 
Affairs “to inquire into the expediency of 
authorizing te Secretary of War to appoint 
one or more skillful engineers to examine 
several points on Big Shoal Creek, and Big 
Buffalo, in Lawrence County, in Tennessee, 
and to report upon the fitness of these places, 
respectively, as a site for a national armory, 
similar to the Armories of the United States 
at Springfield and Harper’s Ferry.” Two 
pages. Cost of photostatic copy, 80 cents. 

2. Resolution submitted on February 19, 
1828, instructing the Committee on Military 
Pensions “to inquire into the expediency of 
placing Andrew Derryberry, a soldier of the 
Revolution, on the pension roll.” Two pages. 
Cost of photostatic copy, 80 cents. 

3. Resolution submitted on February 19, 
1828, instructing the Committees on Mili- 
tary Pensions “to inquire into the expediency 
of placing William Walker, a soldier of the 
Revolution, upon the pension roll.” Two 
pages. Cost of photostatic copy, 80 cents. 

4. Resolution submitted on April 2, 1828, 
instructing the Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads “to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a post route from Jackson to 
Mount Pierson; thence to Purdy’s office, 
thence to Perryville, Perry County, State of 
Tennessee.” Two pages. Cost of photostatic 
copy, 80 cents. 

5. Resolution submitted on May 10, 1828, 
instructing the Committee on Public Lands 
“to inquire into the propriety of making a 
donation of 160 acres of land to each actual 
settler on the land of the United States in 
the State of Tennessee, south and west of the 
congressional reservation line, to include 
their improvement.” Two pages. Cost of 
photostatic copy, 80 cents. 

6. Resolution submitted on January 20, 
1829, instructing the Committee on Roads 
and Canals “to inquire into the expediency 
of having reviewed and opened a road from 
Bolivar, in the State of Tennessee, through 
the Chickasaw nation of Indians, to the 
Cotton-gin Port, in the State of Mississippi; 
and, also, a road leading from Memphis, in 
the former State, to Jackson, in the latter, 
passing also through said nation of Indians.” 
Two pages. Cost of photostatic copy, 80 
cents. 

7. Resolution submitted on January 29, 
1829, instructing the Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads ‘“‘to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a post route from 
Memphis, in the Western District of Ten- 
nessee, by Loves’ Settlement and Tocklish, 
in the Chickasaw Nation, to Columbus, on 
the military road in Mississippi, to intersect 
the great southern mail route at that point.” 
Two pages. Cost of photostatic copy, 80 
cents. 

8. Certificate of election, signed on Sep- 
tember 18, 1827, by William Carroll, Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, commissioning David 
Crockett to represent the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of Tennessee in the House of 
Representatives during the 20th Congress. 
Two pages. Cost of photostatic copy, 60 
cents, 

TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 

9. Resolution submitted on December 15, 
1829, to appoint a select committee with 
instructions to inquire “into the most equi- 
table and advantageous mode of disposing 
of the refuse land lying south and west of 
the Congressional reservation line in the 
State of Tennessee.” Two pages. Cost of 
photostat copy, 80 cents. 

10. Resolution submitted on January 26, 
1830, instructing the Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads “to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a post route from 
Dyers Burgh in Tennessee to Rutherfords 
Mills thence to Baerfields on the west bank of 
the Mississippi in Arkansas Territory—then 
to Rutherfords Mill then to Natchez Bluff 
then to the town of Eaton thence to Trenton 
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Gibson City.” Two pages. 
stat copy, 80 cents. 

11. Resolution submitted on January 27, 
1830, instructing the Committee on Inter- 
nal Improvements to inquire “into the ex- 
pediency of having a survey of a rout [sic] 
for a canal from the head of the Muscle 
Shoals on the Tennessee River State of Ala- 
bama to some proper point on the Big 
Natches above Bolivar in the State of Ten- 
nessee.” Two pages. Cost of photostat 
copy, 80 cents. 

12. Resolution submitted on February 1, 
1830, instructing the Committee on Mili- 
tary Pensons [sic] to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of placing George W. Stell of Ten- 
nessee a soldier of the last war on the pen- 
son [sic] role as an involede [sic] pensioner.” 
Two pages. Cost of photostat copy: 80 
cents. 

13. Resolution submitted on February 9, 
1830, directing the Committee on Military 
Pensions to inquire “into the expediency of 
placing Joseph Asbridge of Tennessee a sailor 
in the Revolutionary War on the list of 
military pensioners.” Two pages. Cost of 
photostat copy: 80 cents. 

14. Resolution submitted on February 25, 
1830, that the West Point Academy be abol- 
ished, and “the appropriations annually 
made for its support be discontinued.” Two 
pages. Cost of photostat copy: 80 cents. 

15. Resolution submitted on April 6, 1830, 
instructing the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Road to inquire “into the expedi- 
ency of establishing a post rout [sic] from 
Duncan's post office in Hardeman county to 
Mitchell's store in McNairy County thence 
to Cypress Bridge in said county at James 
Smith’s from that to J. C. Simpson's in Har- 
den county thence to Esq. Lettery’s to inter- 
sect the Savannah rout [sic] in said county.” 
Two pages. Cost of photostat copy: 80 
cents. 

16. Resolution submitted on April 20, 1830, 
instructing the Committee on Military Pen- 
sions to inquire “into the expediency of 
placing the names of James Dougan and 
George Clarke both of Tennessee on the roll 
as Military pensioners for services rendered 
in the Revolutionary War.” Two pages. 
Cost of photostat copy: 80 cents. 

17. Resolution submitted on December 16, 
1830, requesting the Postmaster General to 
communicate to the House of Representa- 
tives “the amount of money agreed to be 
paid by him under the late contract for 
carrying the mail from the City of Washing- 
ton to the City of Baltimore also the amount 
of money heretofore paid by his predecessor 
for the like services.” Two pages. Cost of 
photostat copy: 80 cents. 

18. Resolution submitted cn January 5, 
1831, instructing the Committee on Military 
Pensions to inquire “into the expediency of 
placing the names of Andrew Derryberry of 
Perry County and William Gillispie of Har- 
deman County, Tennessee, both revolution- 
ary soldiers—on the pension list * * *’’ Two 
pages. Cost of photostat copy: 80 cents. 

19. Resolution submitted on January 20, 
1831, instructing the Committee on. Pen- 
sions to inquire “into the expediency of 
placing the name of James Crawford of Tip- 
ton County Tenncssee a soldier of the Revo- 
lutionary War on the pension list. * * *” 
Two pages. Cost of photostat copy: 80 cents. 

20. Resolution submitted by Crockett, with 
the date not indicated, “that 6,000 copies 
of the report of the Secretary of War com- 
municated to this House on Monday last in 
relation to the Military Academy at West 
Point be printed for the information of the 
people of the United States.” Two pages. 
Cost of photostat copy: 80 cents. 

21. Report made by Crockett as a member 
of the select committee appointed “to en- 
quire into the most equitable manner of 
disposing of the refuse public lands lying 
south and west of the Congressional Reser- 
vation line in the State of Tennessee.” 
House Report 137, 21st Congress, Ist session 


Cost of photo- 
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(Jan. 29, 1830). Four pages. Cost of photo- 
stat copy: $1.60. 

22. Bill H. R. 185, 21st Congress, reported 
by Crockett from the aforesaid select com- 
mittee (accompanying House Report 137, 
2ist Congress, Ist session), titled “A bill to 
amend ‘an act authorizing the State of Ten- 
nessee to issue grants and perfect titles to 
certain lands herein described and to settle 
the claims to the vacant and unappropriated 
lands within the same.’” Four pages. Cost 
of photostat copy: $1.60. 

23. Certificate of election, signed on Octo- 
ber 7, 1829, by William Carroll, Governor of 
Tennessee, commissioning “David Crockett, 
a citizen of the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of this State * * * to represent the 
said district, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, in the 2lst Congress of the 
United States.” Two pages. Cost of photo- 
stat copy: 80 cents. 

TWENTY -THIRD CONGRESS 


24. Resolution submitted on December 17, 
1833, to appoint a select committee, “con- 
sisting of seven members, whose duty it shall 
be to inquire into, and report the most 
equitable and advantageous mode of dis- 
posing of that portion of the lands belong- 
ing to the United States, situated south and 
west of the Congressional Reservation line, 
within the State of Tennessee.” Two pages. 
Cost of photostat copy: 80 cents. 

25. Resolution submitted on April 10, 1834, 
instructing the Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads to inquire “into the expediency 
of establishing a post rout [sic] from Tot- 
ten’s Walls in Obion County by Seth Bed- 
ford's to Troy in Tennessee.” Two pages. 
Cost of photostat copy: 80 cents. 

26. Resolution submitted on December 11, 
1834, instructing the Committee on Roads 
and Canals “to enquire and report to this 
House whether the improvemint [sic] of the 
navigation of Obion Fork, Deer, and Hatchy 
Rivers would be a national object and if so 
what would be the probable cost of removing 
the obstructions to the head of navigation 
of said rivers.” Two pages. Cost of photo- 
stat copy, 80 cents. 

27. Report made by Davy Crockett as 
chairman of the select committee “to whom 
was referred the subject of ‘inquiring into 
and reporting the most equitable and ad- 
vantageous mode of disposing of that portion 
of the lands belonging to the United States 
situated south and west of the Congres- 
sional reservation line, within the State of 
Tennessee.’” House Report 120, 23rd Con- 
gress, 2d session (January 2, 1834). Six 
pages. Cost of photostat copy, $2.40. 

28. Bill H. R. 126, 23rd Congress, reported 
by Representative Crockett from the afore- 
said select committee (accompanying House 
Report 120, 23rd Congress, 2d session), titled 
A Bill to amend an ‘act authorizing the State 
of Tennessee to issue grants and perfect titles 
to certain lands therein described, and to 
settle the claims to the vacant and unap- 
propriated lands within the same.’” Four 
pages. Cost of photostat copy, $1.60. 

In the 22nd Congress, William Fitzgerald 
won election to the seat in the House of 
Representatives which David Crockett had 
occupied in the 20th and 21st Congresses, but 
Crockett made a contest of the election. 
Certain depositions taken in the contest are 
in the files of the House of Representatives 
at the National Archives, and photostat 
copies of these depositions, amounting to 17 
pages, can be made for $6.50. 

Grorce P. Perros, 
Legislative Section. 

(Report prepared by the National Archives 

and Records Service.) 





THE Liprary OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Davip CrRocKETT 
Crockett, David (August 17, 1786-March 6, 
1836), frontiersman, was the son of John and 
Rebecca (Hawkins) Crockett, and was born 


July 927 


near the present Rogersville, Hawkins 
County, Tenn. His father, a revolutio 
soldier who fought at King's Mountain, wa, 
born either in Ireland or on the voyage to 
America, and his mother in northern Mary. 
land. His parents moved (probably from 
Lincoln County, N. C.) to the Hawking 
County location about 3 years before he was 
born, later settling on the Holston, where 
the father kept a tavern. Here the boy re. 
mained until about his 13th year. To escape 
an anticipated beating he ran away from 
home, making his way as far as Baltimore 
and wandering about for nearly 3 years. on 
his return he worked for 6 months for q 
neighbor to pay off a debt of 836 owed by his 
father, and another 6 months for another 
neighbor to cancel a similar debt of $40. At 
18, to heighten his chances with the gir! of 
his choice, he went to school for nearly ¢ 
months, but left when he learned that he 
had been jilted. Some months afterward he 
married Polly Findlay, and on a rented tract, 
with a horse, his bride's dower of two cows 
with calves, and $15 capital borrowed from a 
friend, he set up a eof hisown. Though 
a mighty hunter, he Was a poor farmer, indo- 
lent and shiftless, and he did not prosper. 
A couple of years later, with his wife and 
two babies, he moved to a farm in Lincoln 
County, near the Alabama line. In the 
Creek War of 1813-14, under the command of 
Andrew Jackson, he served with distinction 
as a scout, but retired before the end of the 
campaign, hiring a substitute to fill out his 
term of enlistment. 


His wife died about 1815, leaving him with 
three children, He acquired two more by his 
marriage, some months later, to the widow 
of a fellow soldier. He now moved to a 
settlement 80 miles west, where he was in- 
formally chosen a magistrate, and on the 
incorporation of the district into Giles 
County was appointed a justice of the peace. 
In after years he could boast that in reach- 
ing his decisions he “relied on natura!l-born 
sense instead of law learning” and that none 
of his judgments was ever reversed. He was 
elected as a colonel of a militia regiment or- 
ganized in his district, and in 1821 was 
elected to the legislature. He was then 
wholly unacquainted with public affairs and 
did not even know the meaning of the word 
“judiciary.” He moved again, this time toa 
point in the extreme western part of the 
State, near the junction of the Obion with 
the Mississippi, where his nearest neighbor 
was 7 miles distant. Here, among other ac- 
tivities, he hunted bears; and unless he woe- 
fully miscounted his victims, he succeeded 
in killing, during a period of 8 or 9 months, 
105 of thern. His new constituency elected 
him to the legislature in 1823. In the spring 
of 1826 he attempted to float a cargo of staves 
down the Mississippi, losing all his cargo and 
nearly losing his life. A jocular proposal 
that he run for Congress decided him 
make the race in earnest, and after a cam- 
paign enlivened by his humorous stories and 
the ridicule of his two opponents he was 
elected. He served in the 20th and 2lst 
Congresses (1827-31), was defeated for the 
22d, but was elected to the 23rd (1833-35). 
In April 1834, he commenced his celebrated 
“tour of the north,” visiting Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and, 
after returning to Washington, left for home 
to prepare for a new campaign. From the 
time he entered public life he had generally 
opposed Jackson, having voted in the legis- 
lature against him for United States Senator, 
and later having voted against many of the 
Jackson measures in Congress. An effective 
rally of the Jackson sentiment in his district 
caused his defeat. Disheartened by this re- 
verse, he resolved to leave Tennessee. Th¢ 
movement for Texan independence attracted 
him, and he started for the war front by way 
of Little Rock. He arrived at the Alamo in 
February 1836, took part in its heroic defense, 
and fell, bullet riddled, in the final assault. 

Crockett was a brave soldier, an able scout, 
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expert rifleman. He was generous 
handed, frank and upright, of a 
dependence of spirit and blessed 


and an 
and open 


sterling 

with a bubbling good nature and an es 
tional degree of self-confidence. His knowl- 
edge of public questions, meager at the start 
of his career, Was probably not greatly en- 


ed by his service in Washington. He 
ot a student, He rather prided him- 
lack of education—correct spelling 
-ypearing to him in the main as something 
sontrary to nature” and grammar “nothing 
at all,” despite “the fuss that is made about 
. ‘To what degree the autobiographical 
writings published in his name were his own 
cannot be said; but it is noteworthy that 
‘ney bear little resemblance, either in sub- 
stance or manner, to such of his letters as 
have come down to us. 
Dictionary of American Biography. 
IV. pp. 555-56. 

NorMAN D. Burcu, 
History and General Research Division. 
Fesruary 16, 1955. 
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Delinquency Can Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article writ- 





ten by George Carpozi, Jr., which ap- 
peared recently in the Hearst news- 
papers: 
Derroir SHAKES Orr Grip or JUVENILE GANG 
TERROR 
(By George Carpozi, Jr.) 

Not long ago, a reign of juvenile terror 
had Detroit, Mich., in its grip. 

It was a fearful situation. No youth was 
safe from the savagery of the teen-age hood- 
lums who—while few in number—wielded 
terrible power, 


Here is an exact picture of the situation 
as it existed then: 

Frequent stabbings, often after high- 
school football and basketball games. 


Wanton destruction of school facilities 
when roving gangs broke into buildings and 
smashed furniture, desks, and lockers. 

Battles at drive-in restaurants when rival 
groups fought over parking places. 

Girl auxiliaries who would instigate fights 
among boy gangs, cheer them on, and even 
join the fights. 

Bullies forcing younger children to turn 
over allowance money to avoid beatings. 

Drinking and petting parties in public 
parks and homes where parents were absent. 

Police seemed virtually powerless to stop 
the marauding youths as their outrages grew 
cally, 

The situation might have continued to 
this day had it not been for Detroit's citi- 
znry, which finally found itself no longer 
able to 


stomach that condition. 
shouted for action. 


POLICE ORDERED TO GET TOUGH 

then adopted a new strategy in 
“ng With the troublemakers. The strat- 
sy Was contained in a two-word command 


: ‘ice Commissioner Edward 8. Piggins gave 
Us Officers: 


“Get tough.” 

Ordering immediate action, Piggins said: 
one time we act first and get the survey 
a Tts later. A survey report won't help 

Policeman if a group of rowdies jump him.” 

Did the get-tough policy pay off in Detroit? 


They 


Police 
dealiy 
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Let’s look at the record: 

There are no organized teen-age gangs in 
the city today; juvenile offenses since the 
first of the year are down 15.2 percent. 

PROGRAM DEVISED TO CURB HOODLUMS 


Detroit Times Reporter Ed Breslin, who 
conducted the survey for this article re- 


“Piggins’ idea clicked at once. Scared by 
the knowledge they would not be coddled 
by police, the young hoodiums stopped caus- 
ing trouble.” 

But Piggins sought a program that would 
prevent other youths from trying to flout 
the law. 

He went to leading church, school, busi- 
ness, and family groups to get help in map- 
ping a preventive program. The group drew 
up this six-point program: 

Police Department Youth Bureau strength- 
ened by addition of 15 officers. 

Six officers assigned to work only on the 
gang problem. 

The entire graduating class from the 
Police Academy placed in high delinquency 
areas. 

The public alerted, and kept alerted, to 
the many needs of youth to prevent their 
falling into a gang. 

Youth given a sense of belonging and 
showing them Detroit was also their city. 

Cooperation between church, school, busi- 
ness, and family groups to provide outlets 
for the youths. 


DETROIT'’S SOLUTION A SIMPLE ONE 


The show of police officers on the street 
held down trouble as Detroit hurried to set 
up educational and entertainment programs 
to keep its youth busy. Business sponsored 
athletic leagues for boys and girls, schools 
were opened for activities that kept children 
off streets, churches set up youth clubs, and 
family groups arranged neighborhood pro- 
grams. 

It was that simple to solve Detroit's prob- 
lem. While there are still some loosely knit 
groups of boys who fancy themselves “gangs,” 
they are actually groups who play and work 
together. 

Another city which has juvenile delinquen- 
cy under control is San Francisco. 

Again, as has been the case so often with 
communities which have the upper hand 
over young lawbreakers, the entire city is 
interested—and doing something—about the 
problem. 

San Francisco police won't tolerate non- 
sense from youths. A strict policy by the 
Police Juvenile Bureau keeps constant tabs 
on youngsters. 

Police pay regular visits to saloons to check 
on whether minors are being served. They 
also visit “creameries” (soda parlors) to 
break up “unhealthy” gatherings of young- 
sters. 


DELINQUENCY CUT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Juvenile delinquency reached its peak in 
San Francisca in 1953, when 2,204 boys were 
referred to the probation office of the Youth 
Guidance Center for action. Eighty percent 
of the cases were reported by police, the 
others by schools, parents, relatives, social 
agencies and even private citizens. 

In that peak delinquency period, 912 
youths went before Juvenile Court in actions 
seeking to have them declared wards of the 
court, because parents were unable to control 
them. 

Not bad for a city approaching 1,000,000 
population. 

And last year, the number dropped to 674. 

Quincy, Mass., is one of the few cities in 
Greater Boston where major crime seldom 
rises. 

HOW MASSACHUSETTS TOWN LICKED PROBLEM 

And juveniie delinuency is even less fre- 
quent. The rate of court-adjudged delin- 
quency in this city of 84,000 dropped to 1.1 
percent of the 7-to-17-year-old population 
in 1953—to less than 1 percent in 1954. 
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Quincy’s apparently successful solution of 
the juvenile delinquency problem is due to 
these factors—a three-man Juvenile Delin- 
quency Bureau in Police headquarters, an 
excellent probation officer, the cooperation 
of civie organizations and a broad municipal 
recreation program. 

But the work of these groups probably 
never could have achieved the success it has 
if it were not for a single policy—prevention. 

Here’s how that works: 

Two of the three men assigned to the 
juvenile delinquency bureau—established in 
1953 and one of the few in the State—in- 
vestigate all cases of delinquency; the other 
concentrates on prevention. 

The latter visits every classroom in the 
school system—there are 13,800 schoo! kids— 
from September through June. He even ex- 
plains to high-school students the meaning 
and need for city ordinances and State 
statutes. 

The other two juvenile experts work with 
schools, too, but their job is to handle chil- 
dren in trouble. They take each case to the 
child’s school guidance counselor, ask for 
suggestions, and string along if time is 
sought by the counselor to help a child. 

“We don’t go to court unless there’s noth- 
ing else left to do,” they say. 

But none of the three is 
about juveniles. 

With prevention in mind, the word has 
gone out in Quincy that it’s a good idea for 
parents to get in touch with the juvenile de- 
linquency bureau when their children are 
in borderline scrapes. 

To make things easier, Quincy has a 9:30 
Pp. m. curfew. 


“If all parents carried out their responsi- 
bilities,” says Judge James A. Mulhall, “you 
wouldn't need a curfew.” 

Boston Record-American Reporter Harold 
K. Banks, who surveyed the Quincy situation 
for the Hearst newspapers, reported that the 
recreation commission also was doing a phe- 
nomenal job on a small budget and with 
generally fair-to-middling facilities.” 

While able to spend only $35,908 in 1954, 
the commission, nevertheless, attracted a 
total child attendance of 162,815 to its vari- 
ous activities in a 9-month season. 


NO TEEN-AGE GANGS IN ALBANY 


The cost per child in the program has been 
figured at 7 cents a year. 

Albany, N. Y., also has been kept free from 
the delinquency plague. 

In Albany, a city of 150,000, there are no 
organized teen-age gangs. 

Last year, only 237 cases of delinquency 
were handled in Albany County Children's 
Court. The number is more remarkable 
when compared to the incident of youth 
erime in other cities the size of Albany. 

Probably the most important factor in 
keeping delinquency down in the Empire 
State capital is a variety of youth-activity 
movements, which include two Boys Clubs, 
the Catholic Youth Organization, YMCA, 
YMHA, and a number of community chest- 
sponsored organizations. 

All teach youngsters the benefits of good, 
clean play. 

Another factor in keeping delinquency in 
check is the Albany Children’s Court, which 
pulls no punches with young hoodlums— 
especially any who would form gangs. 

Whenever there is a hint that a gang is 
being formed the leaders of these would-be 
gangs are brought into court at once. Su- 
pervision of the leaders is continued until 
there is assurance the threat has been dis- 
pelled, 

In Albany—as in Quincy and in all the 
cities and towns where delinquency has been 
routed—the campaign against delinquency 
seems to be wrapped up in a single motto, 
so aply expressed by Quincy’s Police Chief 
William Ferrazzi, “prevention is far cheaper 
than reformation.” 


“softheaded” 
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Should the Natural-Gas Bill Be Consid- 
ered at This Late Date in the Session? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable surprise 
that a bill of the importance of the 
natural-gas amendments should be 
brought before the House at this late 
date in the session. 

This bill is important from the stand- 
point of producers, transmission lines, 
distributing utilities, and consumers. It 
vitally affects each of these classes, par- 
ticularly the 60 million or more con- 
sumers. They are fearful if the Federal 
Power Commission is stripped of all its 
power to regulate the producers that 
then unrestrained increases in the price 
of gas will follow. 

Competent authorities have stated 
that even a slight increase in the cost 
of gas at the wellhead could mean as 
much as a $200 million to $800 million 
annual increase to the consumers of the 
Nation. This would be over and above 
what they are now paying. 

It is because of the danger of such 
a possible result under the terms of the 
pending bill, as presently written, that 
has caused a terrific storm of opposition 
to arise against the bill. The funda- 
mental objection that has been most 
often expressed relates to the bill being 
a repeal of the Supreme Court decision 
and of the Natural Gas Act in its en- 
deavor to provide protection to the pub- 
lic against unwarranted price increases. 

Transmission lines, distributing com- 
panies, local utilities, National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers—consisting of 
900 members representing cities, towns, 
and municipalities—mayors of 258 cities 
and towns representing a population of 
31,600,000, labor organizations, and 
many others are against the bill. 

Furthermore, it is important to realize 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, with a membership 
of 31, after months of hearings and con- 
sideration, was unable to come to a satis- 
factory solution if we are to judge by 
the fact that the first motion to report 
the bill was defeated by a vote of 14 to 
14, and, finally, upon a reconsideration 
vote, was able to report it by only a 
16-to-15 vote. 

Furthermore, the Rules Committee 
reported a rule to consider the bill by 
the close vote of 6 to 5, with 1 member 
not voting. Had he voted against the 
granting of a rule, the bill would not be 
before the House at this time. 

Under the above circumstances, is it 
wise or advisable to attempt to consider 
the bill at this late date in the session? 
It seems to the undersigned members of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that the importance of the 
matter justifies our voting against its 
consideration at this time. 
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To do so would give the committee an 
opportunity to give the matter further 
study and investigation of the whole sub- 
ject during the recess of Congress and 
come back to the House with recommen- 
dations that would express a greater 
unanimity of thought than now exists. 

As part of my remarks, I include a 
copy of the letter that was addressed 
today to our colleagues in the House: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CotiteaGue: On July 2 Congressmen 
Harris and HinsHaw directed to their col- 
leagues in the House a letter urging support 
of the Harris bill, H. R. 6645, as reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. This bill would amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act so as to exempt producers of 
natural gas from Federal regulation. 

The undersigned are strongly opposed to 
the enactment of H. R. 6645. We believe it 
is contrary to the public interest and to the 
interest of millions of consumers in thou- 
sands of cities, towns, and communities 
throughout the whole United States. 

This legislation has been vigorously op- 
posed by the mayors of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Nashville, 
Louisville, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Buffalo, Newark, and many 
others representing cities and towns, both 
large and small. The mayors committee, 
representing 258 cities with a total popu- 
lation of 31,600,000, is opposed to the bill; 
also State public utility commissions gen- 
erally, by gas distributing companies, and 
by nearly all the pipeline transmission com- 
panies. 

As an indication of the unsatisfactory so- 
lution of this highly complex and contro- 
versial problem, it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that the bill was re- 
ported to the House by a vote of 16 to 15, 
after it had previously failed of being re- 
ported by a vote of 14 to 14. There are no 
less than five minority reports. 

It would be unwise, in our opinion, to pass 
or even consider on the floor of the House 
this legislation (H. R. 6645) in its present 
form. The matter should have closer and 
more careful consideration before it is 
brought before the House for action. To 
do otherwise would mean that numerous 
and varied amendments would be offered 
from the floor. This subject presents prob- 
lems that require the careful, studious, and 
deliberate consideration that can be obtained 
in the first instance only in the committee 
room. 

If there is any doubt as to this being the 
proper course to follow, it seems to us that 
the statement made by the author of the 
bill, Mr. Harris, within a few days after the 
bill had been reported by the committee 
makes plain the necessity of such. We refer 
to the fact that Mr. Harris introduced a 
resolution for an investigation of the nat- 
ural gas transmission lines and the distribu- 
tors of natural gas with respect to the cost 
of the commodity to the consumer. In urg- 
ing the necessity for such in a release issued 
by him at the time of the introduction of 
his resolution, Congressman Harris said: 

“It is quite obvious to me, as illustrated 
by the closeness of the vote by which the 
bill was reported, that before this situation 
is cleared up in the interest of the industry 
as well as the consumer, other factors are 
going to have to be considered.” 

We agree with this statement of Mr. Har- 
ris. However, we do feel that any such in- 
vestigation should include all elements that 
enter into the cost to the consumer, namely, 
production, transportation, and distribution 
and not merely the last two elements men- 
tioned. To accomplish this complete pur- 
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pose we favor such an investigation either 
under the general jurisdiction of the Com, 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerc, 
or by a special investigation COMMittee 
And, accordingly, we suggest {t would i. 
wise to withhold action on H. R. 6645 unt 
the completion of such an investigation. 

Purthermore, to have such further stud 
or investigation would prove highly ones. 
cial in supplying information that the com- 
mittee hearings did not divulge and whic, 
in our opinion, the House shoule have. po, 
instance, notwithstanding the fact that tie 
committee conducted long and extensiy. 
hearings, at no time did any independent 
producer appear and testify in person, 4). 
though an attorney appeared and repre. 
sented himself as speaking for them. Angq 
at no time was any testimcay given as {, 
the cost of production of natural gas, Th» 
proper course would be to investigate the 
facts and then develop recommendations {or 
any needed remedial legislation after alj of 
the facts are in. 

In conclusion, there are many technical 
questions, legal and otherwise, involved in 
the Harris bill that need clarification anq 
careful consideration before adoption. we 
have not entered into a discussion of such 
in this letter because the minority reports 
cover all such in detail. We recommend 
that you read the minority reports. They 
are a full, complete, and satisfactory answer 
to every argument that was made by Messrs, 
Hargis and HiInsHaw in their letter to the 
Members of the House urging support of the 
Harris bill (H. R. 6645). 

We, the undersigned members of the Com. 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
are convinced there should be further study 
and investigation before the House is called 
upon to act on H. R. 6645. We submit our 
views for your consideration, 

Sincerely, 

Istpore DoLLIncer, JoHN J. FLYNT, Jr, 
SaMvUEL N. FRIEDEL, WILLIAM T. Gaan- 
AHAN, Don HaYworTH, JOHN W. Hestt- 
TON, ArTHUR G. KLEIN, TorBErt Mac- 
DONALD, PETER F. MACK, Jr., Kenneri 
A. Roberts, Paut F. ScHenck, Harter 
O. Sraccers, CHARLES A. WOLVERTON. 





Philosophies of Justice Black 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, 40 
article appearing in the Columbus En- 
quirer, Columbus, Ga., July 25, 1955, and 
credited to the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, and reading as follows, should 
challenge the interest of every true 
American: 

Biack's AMAZING RECOMMENDATION 

Associate Justice Hugo L. Black, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, has bee! 
widely quoted as having said in a public 
meeting in New York that “the world could 
not do better than to follow the political and 
social ideas” of the late Albert Einstein. I 
view of those same ideas, it is amazing ” 
find Justice Black recommending them. 

No one questions the lofty rank of Pro 
fessor Einstein as a scientist, but almost in- 
variably the results were unfortunate when 
he ventured out of his specific field. In * 
magazine article, for example, he once pr 
posed to analyze “the crisis of our times, 
and went on to declare; “The economic 40 
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archy of capitalist society as it exists today 


is, in my opinion, the rea! source of the evil.” 
‘mm the same article Professor Einstein 
scored the principle of production for profit 
instead of use and what he termed the work- 
er’s constant fear of losing his job. He went 
“The profit motive, in conjunction with 
competition among capitalists, is responsible 
for an instability im the accumulation and 
utilizatl n of capital which leads to increas- 
ely severe depressions.” 
ure the ills he conceived in effect, he 
wrote: “I am convinced there is only one way 
eliminate these grave ills—namely, 
the establishment of a socialist 
economy, accompanied by an educational 
wstem that would be oriented toward so- 
cajist goals.” On numerous other occasions 
professor Einstein revealed his inability to 
understand the fallacies of socialism as @ 
theory and its perversions by those who pro- 
{ess to | perate under it. 
“There may be some excuses offered for Pro- 
«sor Einstein on the ground that he really 
dwelt in a world apart and knew too little 
about politics and the social order to be 
other than easily deluded by glib and spe- 
cious partisans of socialism. What palliation 
can be offered for a man of Justice Black's 
background, experience, and lofty position 
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when he commends such social and political 
notions it is impossible to imagine. 
It has been an accepted rule that ju- 


rists and especially Appellate Court 
Judges should remain aloof from politi- 
cal questions. Inasmuch as so many 
of our United States Supreme Court 
Justices are continually thrusting their 
political opinions upon the public, I am 
wondering of their lack of judicial ex- 
perience explains their failure to recog- 
nize the ethics, or whether many of them 
are so imbued with concepts foreign to 


our Constitution that they cannot re- 
main silent. 

According to the above article, Justice 
Black says that “the world could not do 
better than to follow the political and 
social ideas of the late Albert Einstein.” 
Justice Black undoubtedly knows that 
Mr. Einstein advised persons working in 


the Government and teachers in our 
to invoke the fifth amendment, 


scnools 


and decline to testify whether they were 
or were not Communists. Justice Black 
knows that Mr. Einstein defended the 


record of J. Robert Oppenheimer, which 
record was nothing less than amazing 
regarding his congeniality and friendship 
to known Communists, extending to even 
contributing money to most every well- 
known Communist cause. Justice Black 
well knows that Mr. Einstein was against 
“the profit motive” and against private 
enterprise, and, by the same token, was 
absolutely against the very foundations 
of our Government. Mr. Einstein was 
' at least, and Justice Black evi- 
cently thinks that is the supreme way of 
fe for our country. 

lam wondering if the philosophies of 
Justice Black and Justice Douglas, who 
‘as demonstrated his devotion to queer 
ideas to everyone who would listen, do 
nO cause grave concern to every member 
: the United States Congress and to 
‘very true American. No wonder deci- 
‘ons based solely on physchology and 
Sociology are being rendered. No won- 
- "it is practically impossible for the 
. ve ‘ment to win any case where there 
on attempt to restrain or prevent per- 
)..._ Under suspicion from working for 
‘lS Government. No wonder it has be- 
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come impossible for the Government to 
deprive anyone of citizenship, and the 
Government, realizing the situation, is 
dismissing cases that had been brought 
for that object. No wonder it has be- 
come impossible to deny anyone a visa 
on account of the theory that every citi- 
zen of the United States is entitled to 
travel anywhere at any time, whether 
the authorities think it is in the interest 
of our country, or not. No wonder that 
our criminal jurisprudence founded on 
the wisdom of the ages has been virtually 
destroyed. No wonder that persons who 
would change our Government have be- 
come so bold and so arrogant. 





The Federal Flammable Fabrics Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
unable to believe that the House, now 
driving for an early adjournment, would 
consider any bill which would weaken 
the provisions of the Federal Flammable 
Fabrics Act passed by the 83d Congress 
to protect the lives of our people from 
experiencing the fate of the hundreds 
who had been killed or maimed in yes- 
teryear. 


My interest in promoting such Iegisla- 
tion was borne several years ago when 
children in my area wearing cheap cow- 
boy suits were casualties because the 
suits, highly flammable, caught fire and 
they could not be saved. This interest 
was intensified after a rash of exploding 
sweater incidents. I became a sponsor 
of a bill to stop this kind of business and 
it was extremely difficult getting such 
legislation through the Congress. Ef- 
forts to amend and weaken the act began 
soon after the President signed the bill 
and there were those who predicted the 
act would be amended and diluted to 
death. 


Currently, importers of Japanese 
scarves are extremely busy in an effort to 
secure the passage of H. R. 5222 before we 
adjourn. Among the first to protest 
were American textile workers speaking 
through their unions. Those who would 
weaken the act spread the story the 
workers had made an about-face but 
that is not true and the following tele- 
gram I have just received from William 
Gordon, vice president of the Textile 
Workers Union of American, empha- 
sizes their unalterable opposition: 

New York, N. Y., July 27, 1955. 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House Ofgice Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Rumors are being circulated that the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America has with- 
drawn its opposition to H. R. 5222. 

The Textile Workers Union of Americe has 
been and still is violently opposed to exempt- 
ing scarves from the provisions of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act. The exemption would 
grant special consideration to increase the 
importation of the fully printed and finished 
Japanese scarf. The present importation of 
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the scarf has already caused the loss of jobs 
of 3,000 American textile workers. It would 
give preference to Japanese fabrics which 
are not being given to American-produced 
fabrics. The passage of this bill will seri- 
ously endanger the women of our country 
who wear scarves about the neck and head. 
It is highly dangerous to exempt scarves from 
the provisions of the Flammable Fabrics Act 
and thus create a serious safety hazard. 
We urge you to do everything in your power 
to defeat H. R. 5222. 
TEXTILE WoRKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, 
WILLIAM GORDON, 
Vice President. 


Priends of the Flammable Fabrics Act, 
these including leaders of the American 
textile industry and unions, national 
women’s organizations, the press, fire 
marshals and fire chiefs, and consumer 
groups should be alerted that the drive 
is on. The challenge must be met. 





Free Europe Is on the Up—Communist 
Europe Is on the Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a sum- 
mary of conditions in Europe as reported 
to me by a good friend who has recently 
returned from one of the almost annual 
visits he has been making to Europe for 
many years in connection with his own 
business. He is an accurate observer 
and trusted interpreter of events there, 
particularly in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. His report is the sort of boiled- 
down concise information that is most 
helpful: 


Dear Dr. Jupp: I wish to advise you of the 
following developments I ran into on my 
recent trip abroad. 

1. Swedish friends advised me that the 
Russian satellites, especially Poland (but 
also Czechoslovakia and East Germany) had 
been buying increasing amounts of Swedish 
grain, and from other sources through 
Sweden, even since the fall of 1954. Increas- 
ing food shortages are reported prevailing 
behind the Iron Curtain, with hunger seri- 
ous in Czechoslovakia. 

2. Other internal production problems are 
reported from inside Russia and the satel- 
lites. Following such production declines, it 
is no wonder there are such continuing 
personnel shifts at the higher levels. 


3. While the economy of Western Europe 
is forging ahead so impressively (and Aus- 
tria this year impressed me most), it can be 
assumed that the grapevine is informing 
Russians of their own ill and declining lot, 
in contrast to the progress in the West. 

4. The signing of the NATO treaties is a 
triumph for the West, as the Russians tried 
everything to stop it. Their pinpricks in 
Berlin are signs of their resentment—more 
are likely to follow. 

5. Bitter hatreds and stronger under- 
ground activity are underway in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, etc. 

6. Russians seem cocky about their air 
force, its size, etc., and have sent German 
scientists home, telling them to tell the West 
what they know ébout Russia's air force. 
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7. After 2 years of better food supplies 
for East Germans, shortages are again show- 
ing up in East Germany. 

8. Spanish recovery is beginning. 

9. Italian Communist strength is declin- 
ing; but this may prove temporary only. 

Now I believe we have a real chance to 
make hay if we will pursue our objectives 
with a measure of intensity. I hope we can 
learn to move faster than heretofore and 
thus cope with our fast-moving enemies. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 





One Good Way To Determine What 
America Sheuld Not De Is To Examine 
What Communists Are Urging Us To Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a recent 
summary by Jack Lotto, of INS, of 
the official line being plugged day and 
night by Communists. I hold my breath 
when I see us tending to move more and 
more in exactly the directions the Com- 
munists are urging us to take—to their 
advantage and our own mortal peril: 

On GuarD 
(By Jack Lotto) 

Communists were instructed this week to 
come out of their shells and actively “frater- 
nize” with non-Communists in unions and 
industry. The new “friendship” approach 
was described by the Red politburo as a good 
way to win recruits for their program of 
eventual revolution. 

Here is a summary of this important cam- 
paign and other themes stressed in Com- 
munist propaganda organs in the United 
States and abroad: 

Labor: The latest bulletin of the national 
board of the American Communist Party 
slapped the comrades for plugging away al- 
most exclusively in left-wing circles. 
“Changing times dictate that we be flexible,” 
said the party voice. Criticizing the “im- 
posed self-isolation,” the bulletin declared: 

“Having lunch with our coworkers, going 
out on shop-arranged theater parties, bowl- 
ing, etc., visiting our shopmates, are all 
natural and enjoyable ways of building last- 
ing and wonderful friendships. * * * 

“If we Communists are to play our role, 
our ties in the labor and people’s organiza- 
tions must he multiplied and strengthened. 
Our organizational structure and work 
methods must be geared to speed up the pro- 
cess of extending our mass ties and stimulat- 
ing mass struggle. * * * 

“Recruiting new members is our richest 
reservoir of future leaders. And there is rea- 
son to believe we can increase our recruiting 
rate in the period ahead.” 

Geneva: With the Big Four summit talks 
opening tomorrow, the Communist press 
reached a high pitch in its efforts to paint 
Pres:dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles as “reluctant dragons.” From every 
direction the Communist publications 
charged that both American leaders were 
being literally “dragged” to the Geneva con- 
ference tables. 

The leading voice in the Red outcry was 
National Chairman William Z. Foster. Writ- 
ing in the Daily Worker, where he called for 
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the greatest pressure to force decisions at the 
talks, he asserted: 

“The Washington reactionaries’ * * * dear- 
est wish would be to see it (talks) end in a 
bitter stalemate. Of course, all this sabotage 
of peace they are carrying out under a thick 
blanket of peace demagogy, in order not to be 
repudiated by the peoples. 

“At this time the worst and most dangerous 
illusion is the belief among the American 
masses that President Eisenhower is going to 


(Geneva as a genuine peacemaker. The reality 


is that Eisenhower will take constructive 
peace steps at Geneva only if, under the peace 
pressure of the vast majority of mankind, he 
has no other alternative.” 

Slogans: The party's top official magazine, 
Political Affairs, told the comrades to keep 
hammering at these slogans as the talks get 
underway: 

1. Negotiate in a spirit of mutual conces- 
sions. 

2. Don’t rearm (Western) Germany when 
the whole world can begin to disarm. 

3. Ban the H-bomb. 

4. Expand East-West trade. 

5. Allocate Government expenditures for 
peace, not war. 

6. Seat (Red) China in the U.N. 

7. End the cold war. 

8. Oppose all “appeasement” of 
Knowlands and McCarthys.” 

9. Eliminate all international barriers. 

10. Negotiate until settlements are reached. 


“the 





The Big Four Conference at Geneva 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27,1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, you will 
recall that last week I gave an outline of 
what I thought of the Big Four Confer- 
ence at Geneva, and without claiming 
too much for myself I can state that the 
result was just what I expected. Know- 
ing the Russian communistic philosophy 
pretty well, I could forecast that the 
Russians would shy away from a united 
Germany and would not discuss Russian 
aggression. They were nice and smiled 
better than they have before, yet the 
communistic determination to spread 
their propaganda beyond their own bor- 
ders was as insistent as ever. They did 
not call us names, as Vishinsky and Mo- 
lotov have religiously done before, but 
they opposed us as solidly as ever on es- 
sential points. 

President Eisenhower performed ad- 
mirably and, I think, did break down the 
barriers of ill-feeling against the United 
States that the Russians in their propa- 
ganda had succeeded in building up. 
From the great newspaper spread of 
President Ejisenhower’s speeches, the 
world has been officially advised that 
the United States seeks nothing but 
world peace, and that we were sincere 
in our efforts at Geneva to bring about 
world peace. I think the position of the 
United States has been so admirably put 
before the conference by the President 
that even if there is nothing agreed to, 
we have gained by the conference. 

The President did not surrender any 
rights of the United States and made it 
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perfectly clear that we would agree toa 
reduction in armaments, provided there 
was a clear and complete inspection of 
the arms program of our potential ene. 
mies. The President played a trump 
card when he said we would offer for in- 
spection of any of the big or little powers 
our armament blueprint if Russia would 
do likewise, conditioned on a free inspec. 
tion of the arms buildup of those wit) 
whom we sought a limitation of arma. 
ments. The Russians did not accept this 
offer, and the world ought to see that the 
United States is acting in good faith, but 
reserving the power of self-defense 
against any nation that may not be sin. 
cere. The Russian word has been 5 
many times repudiated that unless 
thorough inspection of Russian arma- 
ments were made a part of the genera! 
curtailment of armaments, the bare 
agreement to disarm would be only a 
gesture and might, as it has in the past, 
be a gesture to our great damage, as was 
the sinking of our fleet in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The President is to be congratulated 
for putting his statements right on the 
line and in doing so gave up nothing in 
concessions as was done at Yalta and 
Potsdam. The President meant just 
what he said, and I am sure he has the 
backing of 99 percent of the people of 
the United States. I feel that the posi- 
tion of the United States is much more 
understood by the world than it was be- 
fore the conference, and that the at- 
tempt on our part to bring about world 
peace was not in vain. 





Life Under the Capitalistic System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, | 
think that the following editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on July 26, 1955, should be read by 
every Member of Congress: 

Not Bap, Nor Bap 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, with some $35 million in its treasury, 
is doing a nice thing for its president, Dave 
Beck. It is paying Mr. Beck a reported $160,- 
000 for his Seattle home and letting him 
live in it rent-free. The union will also pay 
for all maintenance and taxes. 

It cannot be said that this is doing too 
much for Mr. Beck. For the union, which 
has just moved into a handsome $5 million 
headquarters in Washington, did even better 
by his predecessor, Dan Tobin, according to 
the New York Times. It provided Mr. Tobin 
now president emeritus, with an expensive 
home at Miami Beach, another house at 4 
summer resort near Boston, a costly limou- 
sine, a combination chauffeur-handyman, * 
full-time maid, and incidental expenses. 
Mr. Beck, who, like Mr. Tobin, is paid $50,000 
a@ year, gets along without a chauffeur o 
union-provided house servants. 

If all of this points to the conclusion that 
the union is doing rather handsomely >Y 
Messrs. Beck and Tobin, it must be remeni- 
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red that they have done a great deal for 


_ union. Which, in its own turn, prompts 
a question: What in the world has become 


of that iniquitous Taft-Hartley Act—the law 


t was going to enslave the working peo- 
a destroy their unions, and bankrupt their 


treasuries? 





Delinquency Can Be Curbed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article writ- 
ten by George Carpozi, Jr., which ap- 
peared recently in the Hearst news- 
papers: 

‘wey Prove Teen Crime Can Be Curpep: 
PREVENTIVE TEAMS HELP DiscouraGe DELIN- 
gurncy—Rate Cut In SAN ANTONIO 

(By George Carpozi, Jr.) 

San Antonio's juvenile delinquency de- 
creased in 1954 despite— 

An adult crime rate which, while not 
abnormally high, is marked by bizarre vio- 
lence springing “from a land basically un- 
tamed and a people still close to the frontier.” 

A narcotics problem aggravated by this 
Texas city’s geographical position as the 
crossroad of travel from Mexico, which makes 
it “the easiest town in the Nation for a fix.” 


HIGH POVERTY RATE 


Poverty among one-fifth of the city’s more 
than 500,000 inhabitants that breaks down 
to 6 percent with incomes of less than $500, 
13 percent with incomes less than $1,000 a 
year 

Not a single new park or recreation facility, 
thus continuing the city’s failure to pass a 
bond issue for those purposes since 1929. 

A lack of even a single psychiatric team to 
treat children showing signs of delinquency. 

A school system of 60,000 students with 
only four partly trained social workers. 

A desperate slum condition and housing 
shortage aggravated by a 100 percent popula- 
on growth in 25 years. 


DELINQUENCY DROPS 


Yet. despite all these handicaps, police 
figures show San Antonio’s juvenile delin- 
quency rate dropped from 2,833 in 1953 to 
2,702 in 1954, or about 6 percent, 

Even San Antonio’s gloomiest juvenile 
workers agree the figures are encouraging and 


won't say above a whisper that, with so many 
problems, things could” have been much 
worse, 

How San Antonio reduced its youth crime 
while faced with so many delinquency-pro- 
cucing conditions is an outstanding accom- 
Plishment, and credit belongs in several 
places. 

For instance, police and juvenile officers. 
They work strongly not only for detection 
«nd appehension, but prevention, too. 

ROUND OF LECTURES 
During 1954 Police Capt. G. E. Matheny 
‘ectured 122 civic clubs and P-TA groups, 42 
schoo! assemblies, and conductd 45 school 
“asses on guided tours of police headquar- 
lers 

In his 


one lectures he uses films, weapons dis- 


} narcotics, facts, figures, and case his<- 
“nes. No oratorical expert, Captain Ma- 
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vshy more than makes up for it with an 
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almost unbelievable earnestness to put over 
his points. 

His lectures to adults are aimed at the 
danger signs they may see in their own chil- 
dren; his lectures to children are aimed at 
discouraging predelinquent conduct which 
leads toward delinquency. 

DISPLAY OF CONTRABAND 


His weapons and narcotics dispiays—fear- 
some things—are all contraband taken from 
San Antonio juveniles, 

Another antidelinquency program yielding 
high dividends is the police-organized safety 
patrol, which is basically designed to protect 
schoo! children at street crossings. 

Matheny says it is almost unheard of for 
a safety-patrol child to get in trouble. 

Sometimes the jobs are given to potential 
delinquents to keep them out of trouble. 
One such potential delinquent who entered 
the safety patrol is now nearly through 
training for the priesthood. 

JUNIOR DEPUTIES 

In the same class, with similar good re- 
sults, are the Bexar County Junior Deputies, 
administered by Sheriff Owen Kilday. 

Several bundred junior deputies carry 
cards and badges, live by a strict code, con- 
sider themselves allied with law enforcement, 
and occasionally in emergencies give real aid 
with information. 

To achieve the success they have, the pro- 
grams have relied heavily on full cooperation 
from schools and other agencies. 

In addition to various national youth or- 
ganizations which have chapters in San An- 
tonio, a variety of neighborhood, nonuni- 
form, nonfee recreation halls are in opera- 
tion. 

The Mule Stall in Alamo Heights, a 
wealthy independent municipality sur- 
rounded by San Antonio proper, is a sort of 
USO for teen-agers, where they can dance, 
buy refreshments and lounge without en- 
countering trouble. 

The city also has about a half dozen set- 
tlement houses sponsored by churches and 
financed by them and the Community Chest, 
which operate in various neighborhoods of 
the city. 

In addition to recreation, they offer classes 
in sewing, woodwork, citizenship, English and 
any other course in demand. 

OTHER EFFORTS 

While these efforts to check delinquency 
are exerted, other efforts are underway in 
San Antonio to extend the prevention field, 
particularly where the city is lacking. 

The Community Welfare Council, allied to 
Community Chest and deeply interested in 
delinquency, is currently working on estab- 
lishment of a child guidance clinic. 

The council is raising $135,000 to finance 
the first 3 years of a $45,000-a-year clinic to 
handle about 450 young patients annually. 

As a long-range approach, San Antonio is 
pushing for a minimum housing code, but 
will not be effective until public housing as- 
sistance is increased. 

San Antonio's goal is clear—it is out to 
conquer delinquency. 

As determination is the keystone of San 
Antonio's fight against juvenile delinquen- 
cy, so it is in another “white spot” where 
the skids have been knocked out from under 
teen-age crime—Milwaukee, Wis. 

SOLVES PROBLEM 

Milwaukee likes to pride itself in thinking 
that it meets the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem with some degree of success. Facts and 
figures leave no doubt that it does. , 

Since establishment of the police depart- 
ment’s Youth Aid Bureau in 1945, Milwau- 
kee’s juvenile crime rate has dropped nearly 
25 percent. 

The bureau is the heart of Milwaukee's 
antidelinquency program, and while a po- 
lice function, it is essentially a predelin- 
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quency program, which catches youngsters 
headed for trouble before they get there. 
This is how it works: 

In their regular course of duty, policemen 
may come upon youngsters in minor scrapes 
or in potentially troublesome situations, 
such as loitering around a used car lot after 
midnight. 

AVOID ARRESTS 


Rather than book them as juvenile offend- 
ers, police get the youngsters’ identity and 
refer them to the Youth Aid Bureau. 

The next step is to send a YAB patrolman 
or policewoman to each of the youth’s 
homes—in plainclothes, to avoid stigmatiz- 
ing the youngster or his parents in the vyes 
of neighbors. - 

Once the cause of trouble is identified, the 
YAB officer will suggest an activity to elim- 
inate it-—hobbies or recreational activities at 
a@ social center to replace unsupervised idle- 
ness, perhaps a job to earn pocket money and 
cancel urges to get it the easy way, perhaps 
a change in schools or curriculum to dispel 
truancy-producing factors. 

What youngsters do with their idle time 
is the key to youth control, according to 
Captain Michael Wolke, who has headed the 
Youth Aid Bureau since its inception. 


“Try to find out what a boy or gir! is in- 
terested in and then put them to work at 
it,” he says. “They crave activity. We try 
to direct that craving into channels which 
will be profitable, thus keeping the young- 
sters out of mischief.” 

As a further preventive measure, the YAB 
advises and counsels 20 Junior Safety Coun- 
cils organized in Milwaukee schools. Bu- 
reau members lecture on safety, respect for 
law and order, citizenship, and civic respon- 
sibility. 

One means the Bureau uses to direct youth 
into constructive channels is active promo- 
tion of the Soapbox Derby, sponsored by the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, another of the Hearst 
Newspapers contributing to the fight against 
delinquency. 

SHARE CREDIT 


Sharing credit with police for Milwaukee's 
antidelinquency drive are such agencies as 
the metropolitan youth commission, boys’ 
club, municipal recreation department and 
its wide network of social center activities 
for winter and summer—indoors and out— 
an understanding children's court judge, and 
an efficient probation department staff. 

Then, too—as it is in the Nation’s cities 
which have teen-age crime under control— 
the citizens themselves are actively engaged 
in the fight. 

For example, the Milwaukee County board 
recently invited suggestions in combating 
juvenile delinquency. It asked for ideas from 
organizations and groups—but it also called 
out to individuals to contribute recommen- 
dations. 

DETENTION HOME 

Most suggested first a new detention home 
for children, next an activities program to 
fit in with the new home to combat idleness 
while confined there. 

Other programs to keep youngsters out of 
trouble are continually being sponsored in 
the city. 

Not long ago a dress right guild was 
formed by merchants and wholesalers of 
haberdashery and men’s clothing—not to 
promote the merchandise, but rather to cre- 
ate an awareness in youth for proper dress 
for various occasions. 

Awards were made in schools and other 
places, the judging conducted without ad- 
vance warning to the kids. Officials credit 
the program with stimulating an immediate 
desire in schoolchildren to look neat, weil 
groomed. Thus, the program which con- 
tinued for many weeks will be resumed in 
the fall. 
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Ike’s School-Aid Program Is More Like 
an Obstacle Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this means of calling your attention to 
the sorry record of this administration 
at a time of crisis in our schools. 

During the 1952 campaign General 
Eisenhower spoke sympathetically of the 
classroom shortage, and I was among 
those who hoped that he meant to do 
something about it. We were disap- 
pointed when his school program in the 
83d Congress consisted of more studies 
of the problem. 

Only a year ago, the administration, 
speaking through Education Commis- 
sioner Brownell, said there would be no 
Federal aid to school construction, re- 
gardless of the need, unti) after another 
round of conferences next winter. 

It was surprising then that President 
Eisenhower took note of the crisis in our 
schools early this year. In a special 
message to Congress, Mr. Eisenhower 
said the “best possible education for all 
our young people is a fixed objective of 
the American Nation.” 

He called attention to an emergency 
situation, the deficit of more than 300,- 
000 classrooms, and said that “unless 
the Federal Government steps forward, 
to join with the States and communities, 
this emergency situation will continue.” 

Now the school-construction program 
put forward in that special message is 
completely inadequate to meet the tre- 
mendous and growing need. 

How inadequate is pointed out in the 
following interview with the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama, Senator Lister HILL, 
chairman of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, in the May issue of the 
Democratic Digest: 

Ixe’s ScHOOL-AlID Procram Is More LIKE aN 
OBSTACLE COURSE 

(An interview with Senator Lister Hrt) 

Question, Senator, we hear a great deal 
about the “crisis” in our schools. I wonder 
if you could explain just what this crisis is 
and what brought it about. 

Answer. To put it very simply, the number 
of new babies has grown much faster than 
the number of new schools. During World 
War 1, for instance, we had to virtually 
stop building schools, but children kept on 
-eing born. And since the war we have con- 
tinued to break records as to the number of 
children born. In fact, for 9 straight years 
we have broken the record of the year be- 
fore. We haven't been abie to build enough 
schools to keep even, let alone catch up. 

Question. How far behind are we at this 
point? 

Answer. The best estimate is that we are 
currently short some 370,000 classrooms. At 
current costs, it would take about $12 billion 
to build that many schools. Of course, 
there’s a shortage of teachers, too, and most 
teachers are badly underpaid. But that’s a 
separate question. 

Question. Well, ff the shortage is as 


severe as you say, why aren't more schools 
being built? 
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Answer. As a matter of fact, the States 
and localities are doing quite a job. Schools 
are being built at the record rate of about $2 
billion worth a year. But that won't make 
up for the backlog of school needs. And the 
States and local schoo! districts are about at 
the end of their rope. Many districts have 
reached their legal ceiling for selling school 
bonds, and most of them have raised the 
school taxes as much as the local or State 
law permits. 

Question. Now, as I understand it, there 
are two major plans for Federal help to the 
States and cities now pending before the 
Congress—the Eisenhower administration 
plan and your own plan, which you've spon- 
sored, along with 29 other Senators. Would 
you tell us about these plans? 

Answer. Well, first I might tell you what 
happened in the last Congress. You may 
remember that General Eisenhower spoke 
very sympathetically about the school short- 
age during the 1952 campaign, and many 
of us hoped he would really try to do some- 
thing about it when he got into office. I was 
frankly surprised and disappointed when the 
administration's entire school program in the 
last Congress consisted of two or three 
studies of the school situation that were sup- 
posed to be followed up by a national White 
House conference next November to decide 
what. to do. 

Now, for one thing, there are already plenty 
of facts and figures about the school short- 
age, although I doubt most parents need 
statistics to persuade them there is a crisis. 
For another thing, studies won't build 
schools, and we need more schools right 
away—today—not next year. As someone 
put it, this is a time for fact-facing, not 
fact-finding. 

Question. What about this year? 

Answer. Last November, after it became 
clear that the Democrats had won control 
of the Senate and that I would be the Chair- 
man of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, which handles school bills, I 
made a pledge to do my best to get action 
on a bill to provide $1 billion in direct aid 
to help the States and localities to build 
schools. I and 29 of my Senate colleagues 
introduced such a bill on the first day of 
Congress. 

Question. What didi the administration 
plan consist of when it reached Congress? 

Answer. Well, rather than describing it to 
you in my own words—because you might 
think I was only grinding an axe for my own 
bill—let me tell you what Dr. Edgar Puller, 
representing the chief State school officers— 
the State Superintendents or Commissioners 
of Education—told our committee. He said 
that the administration bill is “39 pages of 
intricate, complex procedures, with more 
Federal controls than have been seen in any 
seriously considered bill in recent years, with 
a pittance of Federal funds and with provi- 
sions which forecast long delays.” 

Question. How does the administration's 
plan work? 

Answer. It is in 3 parts, so perhaps I'd 
better take them up 1 by 1. 

The first part is for school districts that 
are still legally allowed to sell school bonds 
to finance new schools, but which are so 
poor that they can’t sell them except at 
abnormally high interest rates. 

Under the administration plan, the Fed- 
eral Government will buy up to 80 percent— 
or 60 percent on the average—of the bonds 
these districts can't sell. 

Question. Where is the district supposed 
to get the other 40 percent of the money 
it needs? 

Answer. That’s a good question—and 
frankly, I haven't been able to get the answer 
to it from any administration official. This 
is apparently what they consider a local 
responsibility. 

But there’s another, more serious weak- 
ness in this part of the administration pro- 
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gram—and that is the question of interest 
rates. You see, before a district can ask 
the Federal Government to buy bonds, it's 
got to offer them on the market at rates 
considerably higher than the going rates on 
most school bonds. Many experts believe 
that this will probably result in artificia) 
jacking up the borrowing costs of these loca) 
school districts. Now this is very helpful to 
the banks, insurance companies and other 
investors who buy up these bonds, but it 
just means that the school districts have to 
take money that would otherwise go to buiiq 
schools or pay teachers’ salaries, and put it 
into these higher borrowing costs. 

Question. Can any local school agency sel! 
to the Federal Government the 60 percent 
share of their bonds which you mentioned? 

Answer. No. Before the United States 
Commissioner of Education can purchase 
bonds under this part of the program he 
must be satisfied that the locai agency will 
be able to meet its obligations as they be. 
come due. Of course this qualification 
means that the most desperately poor dis- 
tricts, those which have the greatest need 
for help, will not be able to get even this 
small amount of Federal aid. 

Question. What ‘happens to schoo! dis- 
tricts which have already reached their legal 
bond-issuing ceilings? They can’t sell their 
bonds to the Government, can they? 

Answer. No, they have to apply for help 
under another and far more complicated 
part of the administration school program. 
And believe me, by the time most schoo! dis- 
tricts can work themselves through that 
obstacle course, most of the kids who are of 
high-school age today may be too old for 
college. 

Question. Can you tell us how this part 
of the program works? 

Answer. To put it as simply as I can, the 
States will have to set up a special new 
agency that can float bonds, build schools, 
and then rent them to the local school dis- 
tricts. The Government proposes to lend 
the States a small amount of money to 
start these school-building agencies. This is 
not a grant, of course. The State will have 
to repay it. ' 

Question. Why is all that so time-con- 
suming? 

Answer. To begin with, practically every 
State in the Union would have to pass a 
special law authorizing these school-puild- 
ing agencies to be set up. Most of the State 
legislatures—35 of them, I think—won't 
meet again until 1957 after they adjourn 
this year, unless they are called into special 
session. So there is a probable 2-year delay 
right there. Besides, in a great many States, 
the constitutionality of these school-build- 
ing agencies is in serious doubt. In such 
States a further delay is inevitable while this 
question is settled by a legal action. If it 
develops that the agency is unconstitutional 
further delay will result while the neces- 
sary constitutional amendment is adopted. 
You know, for an administration that 
preaches about not forcing things on the 
States from Washington, this is a mighty 
funny proposal—attempting to force the 
States to do something that seems to run 
counter to a lot of State constitutions. 


Question. Are there any other objections 
to this part of the administration program— 
aside from the delay involved? 

Answer. Yes, I'd say there are two main 
objections. One is the red tape and col- 
trols from Washington that are involved. 
I believe I mentioned earlier that one wit- 
ness before our committee said there were 
more Federal controls in the administration 
bill than in any other school-aid bill he’s 
seen in recent years. The other objection 's 
that the local school districts will have 
rent the new schools from the State and pay 
® lot of service charges, besides. Now here, 
too, the teachers are likely to bear the main 
burden, since the money to pay the rent has 
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e out of the same fund that’s used to 
chers’ salaries, I must say, I am at 
a loss to understand why President Eisen- 
power went to such lengths to explain in 
pis message to Congress, how important— 
and how underpaid—our teachers are when 


to com 
pay tes 


the administration is proposing a program 
that's so tough on the teachers. 
Question. I'm told that many districts are 


too poor either to pay rent to the States, or 
to repey the bonds that the Government 
might be willing to buy. What do they do? 

Answer. Now you've come to what seems 
to me the most impractical part of the ad- 
ministration bill-—because instead of these 
neediest districts getting help the quickest, 
they get helped last. 

Question. How do you mean? 

Answer. Well, these neediest districts can 
get some direct-grant money from the Gov- 
ernment—although very little. But before 
they can even apply for that money, they 
must have applied for the other kinds of 
Federal help I’ve spoken of, and prove they're 
too poor to repay bonds or rent schools. 


Then they have to go through a lot more 
red tape before they actually get the money. 
Question. But after that they can use it 


to build schools right away, can't they? 
Answer. No, they can’t even do that. All 

the money is meant to do is to bring these 

neediest districts up to a par with the other 


schoo! districts, so they can apply again for 
the other kinds of Federal aid. In other 
words, after these neediest districts have run 
completely through the Eisenhower obstacle 


course, their reward is that they get to go 
back to the starting line and begin all over 
again. And besides that, there are only 
small amounts of direct-grant money pro- 
vided for in the Eisenhower program—only 
about 866 million a year to cover the whole 
country 


Question, Wasn't this supposed to be a 


$7 billion program? 
Answer. That's what the administration 
wanted people to believe. But almost all of 


that $7 billion will have to be put up by 
the States and local school districts. The 
total outlay by the Federal Government 


amounts to $200 million in direct grants, 
spread over a@ 3-year period. This is less 
than 3 percent of the $7 billion figure which 
administration spokesmen have been talking 
about 

Question. But how can the States be ex- 


pected to put up all of the money? I 
thought you said the problem was that 
they had largely exhausted their resources. 

Answer, Exactly. And that's why I and 
29 of my colleagues in the Senate—as well as 


& good many Congressmen in the House, are 
s0 anxious to get action on our own bill— 
which provides for a billion dollars in direct 
grants—-$500 million a year for 2 years. 
We believe that the energy and talent that 
lies in our young people is a great national 
resource. And when that resource is wasted, 
itis a national tragedy. We believe that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility to 
help the States meet this crisis—not to foot 


the whole bill, mind you, but to lend a 
helping hind. 

Question, What do you mean when you 
- the Federal Government won't foot the 

hole bill? 

Answer, Under the bill which I and 29 of 
my colleagues are sponsoring—just as under 
“great many other Federal-aid plans already 
in existence—the States have to match the 
dollars given them by the Federal Govern- 
ment with a cetrtain amount of money of 
their own, 

Question, How soon can your program get 
underw ay? 

Answer, That depends on when it passes 
the Congress. But I want to emphasize this: 
My bill calls for no new agencies to be set 
up by the States. All the machinery is al- 
ready set up. Most State educational au- 
thorities already have authority to accept 
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Federal grants for school construction. All 
they have to do is match the Federal money 
with either State or local money and they are 
ready to build school houses. 

Question. What have the education experts 
around the country had to say about the 
administration school program? 

Answer. Well, I must say I have never seen 
such unanimous opposition to a program 
since I’ve been in the Senate. The chief 
school officers in 40 States sent letters or 
wires to our committee opposing one part 
or another of the administra‘ion . 
Many of them said flatly that their States 
wouldn't get any help whatever from the 
administration program. 

Question. Well, weren't the education ex- 
perts consulted while this program was 
being developed? 

Answer. No; they weren't. In fact, they 
weren't even told about it until just before 
it was announced. The main people the 
administration consulted in making up this 
program were bond experts from the New 
York bond houses. 

Question. Is that why some people have 
called this a banker's bill? 

Answer. I don't know if that’s the reason 
or not. But I think it’s a fact that the 
administration is more interested in protect- 
ing the investment bankers who may be in- 
volved in financing this program than they 
are in building schoolrooms. I have noth- 
ing whatever against the banks and insur- 
ance companies. But I would rather see 
money go to pay higher teachers’ salaries 
than to pay higher interest rates on bonds. 

Question. What is the outlook for the 
passage of your bill, S. 5, Senator? 

Answer. I remind you of the fact that the 
Senate has on two previous occasions by 
overwhelming votes passed Federal-aid bills 
embodying the principles of 8.5. Since that 
time the school crisis has grown very much 
worse. I believe that the prospects are very 
favorable for the Congress to enact legisla- 
tion of the character of S. 5. 





Department of Agriculture Summarizes 
Utilization of Surplus Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
report on the excellent work now being 
done by our Department of Agriculture 
on the substantial increases they are 
making in the utilization of surplus 
foods. 

This is a news release issued at Wash- 
ington, July 13, 1955: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SuMMaRIZES UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS Foops 

Substantial increases in the utilization of 
surplus foods were reported in the past fiscal 
year, by United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Total distribution in the 12 months 
ending June 30 was 78 percent larger than 
in the previous fiscal year. 

The increase was primarily the result of 
new legislation enacted by Congress, and 
intensified efforts to make best possible use 
of these foods acquired under price-support 
and surplus-removal operations. Distribu- 
tion of these foods is made to schools, chari- 
table institutions, and needy persons in such 
a manner as not to diminish normal expendi- 
tures for foods. 
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Preliminary figures show that 1,073,900,000 
pounds of food were distributed to users at 
home and abroad during the 1954-55 fiscal 
year, compared with total distribution of 
601,700,000 pounds in the 1953—54 fiscal year. 

Distribution to users in this country in- 
creased by 18 percent over the previous fiscal 
year. Exhaustion of the supplies of beef and 
gravy, which were distributed during the 
1953-54 fiscal year, held down the compara- 
tive increase in domestic distribution, de- 
spite gains in donations of all other com- 
modity groups. These included butter, 
cheese, dry milk, dry beans, rice, shortening, 
and several other items in limited amounts. 

The total of 580,500,000 pounds distrib- 
uted to United States welfare agencies for 
overseas distribution compared with 183,- 
900,000 pounds distributed in the previous 
fiscal year. This increase resulted from use 
of new authority in Public Law 480, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act. This law liberalized previous legislation 
to permit greater latitude in the use of 
United States food stocks to aid persons in 
friendly countries overseas. 

Although total pounds distributed to 
schools and institutions in this country de- 
creased this past year due to the exhaustion 
of the supplies of beef and gravy, the quan- 
tities of other commodities donated to these 
grounds increased. 

At the same time distribution to needy 
persons living at home increased by more 
than 5 times, from 37,500,000 to 198,700,000 
pounds. : 

The foods distributed in this country went 
to 11 million schoolchildren, and over 1 
million needy persons in charitable institu- 
tions. In addition, 2,998,600 needy persons 
in family units are currently certified by 
State agencies to receive commodities. The 
number of these people actually receiving 
commodities at any one time is always con- 
siderably below the number certified; in May, 
for example, eligible recipients totaled 
2,961,610, but actual recipients totaled 
2,476,878. 

This represents the second month in a 
row that the total number of recipients has 
declined. The peak month during the year 
was March when 3.3 million needy persons 
actually received the donated commodities 
out of a total of about 3.5 million persons 
certified as eligible to receive commodities. 
Increased distribution in this category dur- 
ing the year came as more States made use 
of the availability of these commodities to 
help more needy persons, including victims 
of drought and hurricane and the unem- 
ployed, principally in coal mining and rail- 
road industries. 

Requests for food for distribution abroad 
are met after all domestic demands have 
been satisfied. By the end of the fiscal year, 
19 United States welfare agencies were par- 
ticipating in this program, with commodities 
going to 57 countries. Commodities donated 
abroad included butter and butter oil, cheese, 
dry milk, and shortening. 





The Inventor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27,1955 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a letter from Talbert 
Dick, a registered patent attorney and 
lawyer, of Des Moines, Iowa, in which he 
stated his strong opposition to the pas- 
sage of H. R. 7416. He said, in sub- 
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stance, that the idea of the increase in 
Patent Office fees might not be so bad if 
only the inventor was penalized, but it 
looked to him as if the country as a whole 
might well be the loser. To show the 
part that the inventor has played in the 
onward progress of civilization, he sent 
me a poem of his own composition. 

The poem follows: 

Tue INVENTOR 
(By Talbert Dick) 

When time was Paleozoic 

I had no earthly name; 
The mammals roamed and sands were marked 

With never thought of fame. 
It was warm red meat for only the fleet 

Or one with handy stone; 
There was no lamp in man’s first cave 

And seldom toothsome bone— 
For I was not yet the inventor. 


Then on the clay Devonian 

There gutted a log with center hole; 
By hairy hand and axle stick 

I found that it would roll. 
The wheel was born that distant morn 

To carry civilization all the way— 
The chariot first and wagon next 

And the trains and cars of today— 
For I was the inventor. 


But even when Tremadoc beds 
Were sodden slimy rot 
I sharpened flint to razor edge 
So food and clothes would be your lot. 
The arrow and bow was a step to go 
And guns and rockets too; 
And decades came and decades passed 
With something ever new— 
For I am the inventor. 


Yes, the ancient dawn grew brighter 
Ere the bitter ice age passed. 

I took some iron from Rodesia ridge 
And found that it would cast. 

Mechanical schemes and chemical dreams 
Then followed the fruitful fad, 

And I figured out the Arabic numerals 
That even a child could add— 

I am the inventor. 


For all the things you have, 
I've burned the midnight ofl— 

From pocket knives to sailing ships 
And tools that till the soil. 

The Micro waves are willing slaves 
For pictures and for sound; 

The printing press and aeroplane, 
And medicines newly found— 

For I am the inventor. 


The crust of Earth has hardened now. 
The spawn of my kin is legion— 
We favor no race and we have no creed 
For we come from every region. 
We've tendered our gifts since Cambrian 
Drifts 
That man may live and prosper. 
But the atom’s power and ships of space 
Are just the start of all we'll offer— 
For we are th> inventors. 





Low Income Families 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 





Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the way some people figure it, 
there is never a “good” time or an aus- 
picious time for improving standards 
for the lower income groups in our 
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country. The-time is never considered 
just quite ripe, it seems. 

The feeling among such people ap- 
pears to be that if business is on the up- 
swing, as right now, why just let it alone 
and do not rock the boat and do not 
upset the applecart and do not meddle in 
and do not do anything, and things will 
get better and better and all problems 
will automatically disappear. 

On the other hand, if business is on 
the downswing, as was happening this 
time a year ago, the same people were 
saying just let it alone and do not rock 
the boat and do not upset the applecart 
and do not meddle in and do not do 
anything about anything and things 
will automatically corzect themselves 
and then get better and better. 

As a result of that feeling holding the 
upper hand last year, we have gone 
through a whole year in which the Pitts- 
burgh labor-market area consisting of 
Allegheny, Beaver, Washington and 
Westmoreland Counties—one of the 
great industrial centers of the world— 
has been a “distress” area of from 6 to 9 
percent unemployment. Yet during 
much of this time, steel's operating rate 
has been skyrocketing and coal produc- 
tion has been improving. So, obviously, 
employment opportunities were not 
nearly in balance with production ad- 
vances, as output per worker steadily 
improved. 

It is my hope that the employment 
sampling now in process, and the evalu- 
ation studies yet to be made, will show 
that in July the Pittsburgh labor-market 
area had finally gotten off the “distress” 
list. But we will not know that one way 
or another for some weeks yet. 

But this idea of not rocking the boat 
either when business is good or when 
it is bad—an attitude which often leads 
to the ignoring of important economic 
problems—still had a lot of support in 
the House of Representatives last week 
when we finally pushed through my bill 
to raise the minimum wage from 75 cents 
and hour to $1 an hour. My original 
bill on this, introduced last January, 
was for $1.25, but like all important leg- 
islation, compromise had to be practiced 
in order to get anything through. The 
$1 figure represented, then, less than 
many of us wanted, but more than the 
90 cents, or $36 a week, which President 
Eisenhower said he thought was enough 
for our lowest income workers. 

MORE PURCHASING POWER NECESSARY 


Throughout the debate on the House 
floor, I was assailed by the arguments 
of opposition Members that a figure of 
$1 an hour in interstate commerce would 
put lots of businesses out of business. 
These people were trying to tell us that 
in what is now supposed to be the most 
prosperous era in our history, with a 
gross national product at a rate of $383 
billion a year at the latest count, and 
with corporate profits and business pro- 
prietors’ incomes also at record heights, 
that a minimum wage of $40 a week for 
work in interstate commerce would ruin 
business. 

Actually, a better foundation for our 
lower income groups in terms of fair 
minimum wages does more to help busi- 
ness than anything else, for it puts more 
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real purchasing power in consumery 
hands. The reports I receive as a mem. 
ber of the Joint Congressional Economi, 
Committee, composed of 7 Senators anq 
7 Congressmen, is that so much more 
purchasing is now being done on in. 
stallment credit, while other types of 
credit have remained pretty stationary, 
that many economists are beginning to 
worry over the $24 billion of installment 
credit outstanding. Less than half of 
this is on automobile purchases, inci. 
dentally, and more than a fifth of it 
more than $5 billion—represents per. 
sonal loans, which indicates a lot of 
families may be in serious trouble in 
meeting monthly bills. 

‘The economists point also to the con. 
tinued decline in farm income as show- 
ing a need for more purchasing power 
in consumer hands with which to buy 
nourishing food. A higher minimum 
wage, providing wage raises for several 
million workers, will thus help the entire 
economy, and I am proud to have had 
osm in this as sponsor of the House 





Pennsylvania’s Future in Atomic Indus. 
trial Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Sunday Independent, Sunday, July 24, 
1955, which explains what the State of 
Pennsylvania has done and is planning 
to do in the field of atomic industrial 





power: 
Strate Wri. Sexx Leap 1x ATromic Enexcr 
Fretp 
Haratssurc.—State Secretary of Com- 


merce John P. Robin wants Pennsylvania 
to take steps to become the leading State in 
the Nation in the field of atomic industrial 
power. 

“If we act now and get in on the ground 
floor in the industrial development of atomic 
energy, in time to come we well could be to 
atomic industrial development what Detroit 
is to the automobile industry,” Secretary 
Robins said. 

“One of the first things the new State 
planning board will do after its 18 members 
are appointed will be to make a survey of 
possible atomic development in Pennsy!- 
vania on a large scale,” the secretary ¢x- 
plained. 

BOARLD NOT NAMED 

Governor Leader has not yet appointed 
15 members to the planning board as author- 
ized by the general assembly under the 
State government reorganization program. 

The secretaries of forests and waters, 
highways and commerce departments will 
automatically serve as ex-officio members of 
the new board which will be taken from the 
commerce department and report directly 
to the Governor, 

Robin noted that Pennsylvania already has 
2 atomic power development projects under 
way on an industrial basis, and 2 more are 
in the advanced planning stages. 
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wat present I would think that Pennsyl- 
yania either leads or comes close to leading 
the Nation in the number of atomic power 
development plants in operation or ~ianned 
py private industry,” the secretary said. 
‘He explained that the board, will “look 
deep into the matter to make sure that 
pennsylvania is om its toes and gets all that 
i: has coming in the development and manu- 
gacture of this new type power for peace- 
ful uses.” 

OTHERS ARE PLANNED 


The Duquesne Light Co, recently opened 
an atomic power production plant at Ship- 
pingport and Pennsylvania State University 
jast month began using @ nuclear reactor 
erected on the Centre County campus with 
yniversity funds. 

Westinghouse Electric Co, recently an- 
nounced plans to construct an atomic re- 
actor at Blairsville and the Curtiss-Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. soon will open an air- 
craft research and development center in 
north-central Pennsylvania with a Govern- 
ment contract of nuclear work. 

“We also intend to find out exactly what 
effect atomic power will have on the economy 
of the State, based on Pennsylvania's out- 
put of other type powers,” Robin said. 

He outlined a plan for bringing more nu- 
dear plants into the State, including & “solid 
move to provide the public facilities for the 
plants and capitalizing on the research and 
other scientific personnel so abundant in the 
State.” 





Businessmen Shape Ike’s Labor Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, previ- 
ously I have called the attention of my 
colleagues to the new system of amend- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act by administra- 
tive fiat. 

An excellent summary of these amend- 
ments, and other evidence that business- 
men are shaping this administration's 
labor policy, appeared in the February 
issue of the Democratic Digest. 

The article follows: 

BUSINESSMEN SHAPE IKe’s Lavon PoLicy 

In December 1948, not long after the Taft- 
Hartley labor law had been put on the statute 
books, the conservative magazine, Business 
Week, commented: 

“Given a few million unemployed in Amer- 
Ica, given an administration in Washington 
which was not prounion, the Taft-Hartley 
Act conceivably could wreck the labor move- 
ment.” 

While the past 2 years under the Repub- 
licans have not wrecked the labor move- 
ment, they have demonstrated clearly what 
drastic changes can be brought about by 
“an administration in Washington which is 
hot prounion,” and how those changes can 
hamper and impede the development of a 
healthy labor movement. 

For, although the last Republican Congress 
did not change so much as a comma in the 
Taft-Hartley law itself, the National Labor 
Relations Board, under new Repubiican man- 
agement, has succeeded in toughening up 
Taft-Hartley in practice, via a series of deci- 
Sons giving new interpretations to the law. 

As the conservative U. 8. News & World 
Report put it, “Policy changes of importance 

* * are taking place at the NLRB. * * * 
Employers generally look with favor on what 
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is going on.” And Fortune magazine added, 
more recently, “management is unquestion- 
ably getting a better break at the NLRB 
than it has had in many years.” , 

This is entirely understandable in view of 
the complexion of the new Republican-con- 
trolled Labor Board. This board, established 
nearly 20 years ago to administer and inter- 
pret the various provisidns of our basic labor 
laws, is supposed to be nonpartisan and semi- 


judicial in nature, and under Democratic 


Administrations a consistent effort was made 
to choose board members who could neither 
be identified with labor nor management. 

Under the Republicans, however, this effort 
was apparently abandoned. The Eisenhower 
administration's first three appointees—who 
now constitute a majority of the five-man 
board—are all clearly identified with man- 
agement, or with management's point of 
view. 


The new chairman, Guy Farmer, was an- 


attorney who had represented management 
clients in labor-management relations. A 
second member, Philip Ray Rodgers, came to 
the board from the staff of the Senate Labor 
Committee, to which he had been appointed 
by the late Senator Taft. And the third 
member, Albert Beeson, labor consultant for 
a California corporation, raised a etorm of 
controversy when he toid a Senate Committee 
that he had severed ali relations with his cor- 
poration when, as it was later revealed, he 
was still receiving a pension from the firm, 
and had an agreement to return to the com- 
pany after his service with the NLRB. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower would undoubtedly hesi- 
tate to “pack” a Federa} court with three men 
of such uniform viewpoints, but he appar- 
ently saw nothing wrong tn “packing” the 
Labor Board with three men identified with 
a single point of view. 

The fourth vital Eisenhower labor appoint- 
ment, still to be considered by the Senate, 
follows a similar pattern. Mr. Theophile 
Kammholz nominated by the President to 
the powerful post of NLRB General Counsel, 
has also represented management in labor 
law matters. 

The Eisenhower majority of the Labor 
Board lost little time in making its pro- 
management views felt. In a long series of 
vital rulings, it has drastically altered the 
Taft-Hartley law as it affects day-to-day la- 
bor-management relations and the ability 
of labor unions to win new members to their 
ranks. 

In its‘most important series of rulings, the 
board has sharply narrowed the number and 
type of labor cases it will handle, thus elimi- 
nating a great many companies and unions 
who formerly could appeal to the Board 
when they felt their rights were being vio- 
lated. Such companies or unions are now 
to be left either in a legal “‘no man’s land,” 
with no agency to appeal to, or they must 
find relief under State laws which are fre- 
quently less protective of labor's rights 
than Federal law. 

Labor Board Member Murdock, dissent- 
ing from these rulings, estimates that the 
Board has cut down its jurisdiction by 25 
to 33 percent, and he points out the key 
importance of the Board's action. What it 
has done, he says, is to take away the pro- 
tection of labor’s right to organize new 
unions in the very areas where unions are 
weakest and are struggling the hardest to 
get a foothold, against strong employer oppo- 
sition. 

In a number of other rulings, the Repub- 
lican majority of the Board has prevailed 
over the former Democratic appointees in 
favor of management. For example, the 
Board has reversed a long standing ruling 
and now permits employers to question 
workers about their union membership on 
the theory that, so long as no open threat 
is involved, such questioning does not intimi- 
date workers. But in the very case in which 
the Board made this ruling, four workers 
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with signed union cards in their pockets 
were sufficiently intimidated to deny to their 
employer that they were union members. 

In another decision, the board permits 
employers to bring. penalties, after an illegal 
strike, even against union members who 
may have been ill or on leave during the 
strike, and therefore took no part in it. The 
board has also broadened the rights of em- 
ployers to assemble workers on company 
property and on company time, prior to 
union elections, and compel them to listen 
to company speeches (usually against the 
union). It has narrowed the rights of 
unions to answer such speeches. 

This unfriendly attitude toward labor has 
not been confined to the Labor Board. 
Union leaders were prepared to face a hos- 
tile Republican Congress in early 1953 but, 
after the moderate tone of General Eisen- 
hower's campaign speeches on labor, and his 
surprising appointment of Martin Durkin of 
the APL as Secretary of Labor, most union 
officials adopted a wait-and-see attitude as 
the new administration moved into Wash- 
ington. 

They were soon to be disappointed. In 
mid-1953, Secretary Durkin’s moderate pro- 
posals for amendment of Taft-Hartley re- 
ceived the Presidential blessing and were on 
the verge of being submitted to Congress 
when they were “leaked” to the press. After 
GOP congressional leaders stormed the 
White House in protest, President Eisen- 
hower withdrew his approval of the pro- 
posals and Mr. Durkin resigned in protest. 

Many labor spokesmen have been gener- 
ally pleased with Durkin’s successor, James 
P. Mitchell, What has disturbed them has 
been the fact that Mitchell has not seemed 
to be the dominant spokesman within the 
administration on labor matters. The pre- 
vailing voice appears to be that of Com- 
merce Secretary Weeks, who seems to have 
the ear of the President more than Mitch- 
ell—or at least the inside track with the 
White House staff. 

For example, the most surprising of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposed Taft-Hartley 
changes, which would require a Government- 
conducted union vote of approval of every 
strike, was generally said to have been in- 
serted in the President’s message to Con- 
gress at the least moment, at the behest of 
Mr. Weeks, and without the knowledge of 
Mr. Eisenhower's own Labor Secretary, Mr. 
Mitchell, who is said to have first read about 
the strike-vote proposal in the newspapers. 

In early December, Mr. Mitchell received 
another White House rebuff. The day after 
Mitchell spoke out against so-called right 
to work laws which have been enacted by 
many States and which are bitterly opposed 
by labor unions, the White House hastily is- 
sued a statement stating that Mitchell spoke 
only for himself, and not for the administra- 
tion in which he is the top labor official. 

Commerce Secretary Weeks, whose princi- 
pal duties center around the Government's 
relations with the business community, has 
not confined his interest in the administra- 
tion’s labor policies to Taft-Hartley changes. 
In an apparently unsolicited memorandum 
to a Justice Department Study Committee 
which is reviewing the entire field of anti- 
trust legislation, Mr. Weeks recommended 
bringing certain activities of labor unions 
back under the antitrust laws. In doing 
so, Mr. Weeks was favoring a return to the 
1920's, when antitrust actions were among 
the principal weapons used to harass labor 
unions, with workingmen beirg treated, 
legally speaking, as a “product” or “com- 
modity,” instead of as human beings. This 
concept was expressly repudiated by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1930 which, as 
President Eisenhower proudily pointed out 
during the 1952 campaign, was enacted by a 
Republican Congress. 

Although a task force of the Justice De- 
partment Antitrust Study Committee has 
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recommended against bringing unions under 
the antitrust laws, the full Committee is still 
said to be considering such action, and labor 
unions, with not a single spokesman on the 
Committee, are virtually powerless to pro- 
test. 

Labor’s lack of representation on this Anti- 
trust Study Committee is not unique; when 
Welfare Secretary Hobby first set up a Ad- 
visory Committee on Social Security, she 
omitted any labor union representatives un- 
til a storm of protest broke over her head; 
and the President's Advisory Commission on 
Housing was also lacking in labor representa- 
tion, although builders and mortgage 
bankers were amply represented. 

All of the administration's and the Labor 
Board's activities in the labor field are in 
tor close scrutiny by the incoming 84th 
Congress. Alabama's Senator Lister Hm, 
who will take over the chairmanship of the 
Senate Labor Committee, is reportedly ready 
to look into the rulings and operations of 
the National Labor Relations Board, to see 
if the Board has gone beyond or contrary to 
the intent of Congress in enacting the Taft- 
Hartley law. 7 

Meanwhile, however, union growth is being 
stultified and the large concerns are far 
from unhappy over their development in 
industrial relations. The September 6 issue 
of Steel, a publication of the major steel 
companies, noted that “Unions are winning 
fewer representation elections. * * * Labor 
is still winning the majority of these con- 
tests, but the average has slipped.” 

The administration is again going through 
the motions of asking Congress to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but many observers believe 
that the real test of the President's views 
on labor matters will be his reaction to the 
severely antilabor amendments which will 
be proposed by individual Republican Sena- 
tors. Those who have watched the Presi- 
dent appoint antilabor spokesmen to the 
Labor Board and stand silently by while 
labor's rights have been whittled away have 
little hope that Mr. Eisenhower will inter- 
vene actively on labor's behalf during the 
coming year. 





Problems of the Satellites 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that all patriotic Americans, those who 
would fight. to the last for our form of 
government, are edrnestly interested in 
free elections in the satellite countries 
of Soviet F.ussia. We hope for that, but 
I am not optimistic about such a thing 
coming to pass. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include an article by George Sokolsky 
which appeared in the July 26, 1955, edi- 
tion of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald that is, in my opinion, a very 
good analysis of the situation. 

The article follows: 

PROBLEM OF THE SATELLITES 
(By George Sokolsky) 

What are generally termed “the satellites” 
are a series of countries which once were 
independent and now are part of the Soviet 
universal state. These countries first lost 
their independence to Germany as a result 
of the Nazi expansion in Europe; they were 
liberated from Germany in World War II 
and became a part of Russian imperialism. 
They were first delineated in the Ribben- 
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trop-Molotov Pact (1939) which divided Eu- 
rope between Nazi Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia. At Yalta, Roosevelt and Churchill per- 
mitted Stalin to regard these areas as a 
Russian sphere. At Potsdam, it was agreed 
that governments were to be established in 
these countries by free elections. No free 
elections have ever been held. They have 
since for all practical purposes become part 
of Russia. 

The satellite countries are: Poland, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, and East Germany. In Asia, they 
include Mongolia, Tannu Tuva, North Korea. 
Red China might be called a satellite state, 
although its position is somewhat different 
because of its size, its history, and the im- 
portance of its leader, Mao Tze-tung, in the 
Marxist world. The satellites of Red China 
are Tibet and northern Indochina. 

Prior to World War I, a German philosophic 
historian, Baron Heinrich von Treitschke, 
wrote a book in which he sought to estab- 
lish the need for a number of satellite states 
to protect a great country, such as Ger- 
many ther. was. Treitschke has influenced 
the thinkin; of the Germans and Russians 
because his ideas fit what they wanted to be 
accepted as truth. 

While the United States would like to see 
free nations in eastern Europe and while 
it is sound political policy to raise this issue 
because so many Americans are vitally in- 
terested in the homelands of their parents 
and grandparents, the Russians can always 
say that these satellites are Communist coun- 
tries because the peoples of those countries 
have not opposed the Communist regimes in 
them. And where there are no free elec- 
tions, how can anyone say what the people 
really want? 

So far as we know, there have been no 
successful revolutions in any satellite coun- 
tries. And those who have resisted have 
either been killed or sent to slave camps. 
The Communists, having achieved power by 
revolution, having had a century of expe- 
rience with revolutionary strategy and tac- 
tics, are extraordinarily skillful in anticipat- 
ing and suppressing deviations. Each sat- 
ellite country has had its purges and even 
though some purges achieved only party 
purification, others must have been related 
to underground revolutionary action. 

In the present period of good will, it is 
even possible that some sort of election might 
be worked out to satisfy President Eisenhow- 
er, but the party machinery is so well estab- 
lished in each one of these countries that 
an anti-Communist regime is not likely to 
be set up. It would be as difficult to upset 
Communist bossism there as it would be to 
elect a Socialist mayor of New York City. 

Should Russia show real weakness, should 


. the regime in the Kremlin totter, it is within 


the realm of possibility that a revolutionary 
movement could develop in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, or some areas of Poland. But while 
there is real power in the Kremlin, it is not 
believable that any of the satellites will risk 
liberation from the Communist regime. No 
matter what agreements the Russians might 
sign, they will never retreat from the satel- 
lites except by force. 





Problems of the American Tuna Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the serious problems of the 
great American tuna fishing fleet have 
concerned me for some time. We are 
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witnessing the decline of an important 
American industry because of unlimiteg 
importation of frozen tuna from Japan 
The decimation of our tuna fleet cay 
only result in a monopoly by foreign fish. 
ing interests, and the American cop. 
sumer, who today enjoys a choice oj 
foreign-packed or domestic-packed tuna, 
will be the ultimate loser. 

Mr. Harold Cary, general manager of 
the American Tunaboat Association, js 
recognized as the leading spokesman o{ 
the American tuna fishing fleet. He has 
prepared some startling statistics on the 
plight of the fleet, and, under unanimoys 
consent, I include several letters from 
Mr. Cary in the Appendix as a portion 
of my remarks: 

AMERICAN TuNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., July 25, 1955, 
The Honorable Bos Wi1so0n, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear Mr. Wiison: In our recent discys. 
sion you asked the following question: 

How many people are adversely affected 
when a given quantity of frozen tuna enters 
this country and supplants rather than sup. 
plements a ton of domestically produced 
tuna? 

This can be answered in graphic form by 
the enclosed drawing showing the component 
elements found in the cost of a case of tuna. 
This drawing can be elaborated upon as 
follows: 

1. To enter the fishery it is necessary to 
build efficient vessels. This requires naval 
architects, carpenters, painters, welders, gal- 
vanizers, electricians, refrigeration men, pipe 
fitters, machinists, marine architects, found- 
rymen, riggers, patternmakers, radio and 
radar men, insurance men, bankers, account- 
ants. 

The low rate of construction and replace- 
ment by reason of imports adversely affects 
this group. 

2. This also requires manufacturers of, as 
well as dealers in lumber, hardware, steel 
supplies, pipe and plumbing supplies, elec- 
trical equipment, fittings and fixtures, com- 
munications equipment, electronic equip- 
ment, diesel engines, gasoline engines, refrig- 
eration machines, paint, ropes and rigging. 

The low rate of construction, by reason of 
imports, adversely affects this group. The 
material supplied for repairs has declined 
also. 

3. After the vessels are built it is necessary 
to man them with masters, fishing captains, 
navigators, engineers, radio operators, fisher- 
men, mast men, chummers, cooks. 


Decline in vessel numbers and_ vessel 
operation because of imports has affected 
this group. 

4. When vessels are built and manned it |s 
necessary to supply and service them by 


provisioners, ship chandlers, refrigerant sup- 
pliers, fuel-oil suppliers, medical suppliers, 
ships brokers. 

Decline in vessel numbers and_ vesse! 
operation because of imports has affected 
this group. 

5. When vessels return from sea with fish 
catches they deliver these to a cannery €m- 
ploying: unloaders, fish room workers, clean- 
ers, packing machine operators, sealers, 
cooker operators, engineers, foremen, ware- 
housemen, timekeepers, office employees, 
supervisory personnel. 

This group has been adversely affected in 
some areas. It will be more severely affected 
ence the Japanese control the supply 
frozen fish. 

6. After vessels discharge cargo it is neces 
sary to undergo repairs before returning ” 
sea and to utilize the services of all or part 
of the following: Carpenters, paint 


welders, electricians, refrigeration men, ?ipe- 
fitters, marine machinists, machinists. "8 
gers, radio and radar men, marine survey0! 
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The decline In numbers and operation of 
yessels because of imports has affected this 


Troup. 

vin a fishery engaged in by these vessels 

there are auxiliary activities requiring the 

services of the following: Fish and game 

rs, laboratory techriicians, research- 

inspectors, 

ers, lawyers, Sppraisers for taxes, statis- 
8. 

iene vessel then departs and this whole 

cycle is carried through once more. If the 

yenture is successful other new vessels will 

built. 

. United States Tariff Commission report 

considers that raw fish is 55.94 percent of 

the cost of a case of tuna. All the foregoing 

society of skilled people, and these busi- 

nesses, contribute to the fish production and 

participate in its returns. 

Last year the United States Government 
estimated production at 161,000 tons of fish 
by United States flag fishing vessels deliver- 
ing in this country, This produced approxi- 
mately 7,100,000 cases of tuna. The value 
of this production divided by the average 
hourly manufacturing earning in 1954 would 
provide nearly 46,000,000 man-hours of em- 
ployment at that average earning. 

When a ton of Japanese fish is canned in 
place of a ton of domestic fish, 44.06 percent 
of the value of a can of tuna remains in this 
country. This may be augmented slightly 
by brokerage fees and earnings of dock- 
workers. 

Thus the need for domestic fishermen and 
the skilled mechanical, technical, and pro- 
fessional skills supplied all over the United 
States is totally gone. The need for cannery 
workers and allied activities remains. 

If the 161,000 tons of fish delivered by 
United States flag fishing vessels were sup- 
planted by foreign fish there would still re- 
main enough new wealth to provide 20,000,- 
000 man-hours of employment. 

However, frozen tuna has been expert- 
mentally exported from Japan in the form 
of cleaned loins which would, if successful, 
eliminate cleaners from United States can- 
neries, Also experimentally shipped have 
been a lidless can of tuna (also coming un- 
der the duty-free classification). This, if 
successful, would eliminate another group of 
cannery workers and reduce this 20,000,000 
hours. This is quite apart from giving con- 
sideration to whether or not canners in this 
country could get an assured supply at a 
competitive price once control of the raw 
material passed almost entirely to Japan. 

Returning to your question, we find 
specifically that when a ton of frozen im- 
ported tuna supplants a ton of domestically 
produced tuna it eliminates 55 percent of the 
value which would acrue to Americans and 
w the domestic economy. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
H. F. Cary, General Manager, 
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AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 

San Diego, Cali/., July 18, 1955. 
(Attention Mr. A. M. Sandberg.) 
ECONOMICS AND MARKETING SECTION, UNITED 
STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPART- 

MENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

; Washington, D.C. 

We have reviewed and updated informa- 
tion on the prices of yellowfin and skipjack 
tunas. Attached to this letter is a graph 
showing the price trends. Three different 
Measures are taken, 1. e.: Posted prices, aver- 
“ge ex-vessel prices as computed by Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and effective prices. Usu- 
‘lly there are few significant departures from 
posted prices; however, effective prices were 
higher than posted prices in 1947 and 1948 
4nd can be fairly accurately calculated. Ef- 
lective prices are, on an average basis, lower 
than posted prices in 1955, but cannot be 
fairly accurately calculated. 

Placing these prices on an index basis 
shows this comparison: 
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: Yellowfin 
January-—December 1948; 
Posted._.... eentetei tania: nopleunaiaeee wanuboan” see 
I iitncsne amradihidaians meet ON 
July 1955: 


Skipjack 
January—December 1948: 
Posted 


84 
77. 
There has been a downtrend in prices ap- 
parent by any one of these means of meas- 
urement. There is now great downward 
pressure on the presently existing price 
structure. 
Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
H. F. Carey, General Manager. 





AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., July 12, 1955. 
(Attention Mr. A. M. Sandberg.) 
ECONOMICS AND MARKETING SECTION, UNITED 
STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C. 
During my recent trip to Washington as an 
adviser to the California Commission on In- 
terstate Cooperation several requests for in- 
formation were received. One of these con- 
cerned the size of the tuna fleet. Informa- 
tion on this subject has previously been 
given on several occasions. We have updated 
this information as it applies to the tuna 
clipper (bait boat) fleet as follows: 











Registered 
, Capac- 
. Ves- tonnage 
Year sols ity 
Gross Net 
January 1048_.......... 161 | 29,165 | 37,266 | 18, 425 
January 1949_.........- 189 | 36,625 | 47,975 | 23,654 
January 1950..... .-| 193 | 38,370 | 50,613 | 24,738 
January 1951........... 199 | 40, 430 092 | 25,977 
January 1952........... 210 | 44,300 | 57,924 | 28, 386 
January 1953_.......... 191 | 42,470 | 55,479 | 27,120 
January 1954........... 180 , 535 | 52,800 | 25, 788 
January 1955........... 170 | 38,440 | 49,768 | 24, 260 
MN Be adsathttddece 161 | 36,970 | 47,812 | 23,320 











Enclosed with this letter are graphs show- 
ing these trends in terms of capacity ton- 
nage and numbers of vessels. Also enclosed 
is a list of vessels as of July 1, 1955. A copy 
of this letter together with the enclosures 
is being sent to Mr. V. J. Samson at the Fish 
and Wildlife Service office in San Pedro. Ad- 
ditional copies of this letter and graphs are 
being sent to others interested in and work- 
ing on the tuna problem. 

Additional studies are being made in re- 
gard to the fleet. Such information as you 
or others may require as necessary to studies 
now being made or to be made will be sent 
at your request. 

Trends evident herein have been discussed 
in hearings and other meetings in the past. 
While a decline in production is a means of 
measuring injury it is apparent that a de- 
cline in production facilities is also such 
evidence. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
H. F. Cary, General Manager, 





AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., July 12, 1955. 
Attention Mr. Philip Arnow, Associate 
Director. 
Orrtce or INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS, 
Department of Labor, 
Department of Labor Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
During my recent trip to Washington as 
an adviser to the California Commission on 
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Interstate Cooperation several requests for 
information were received. One of these con- 
cerned employment in the tuna fleet. This 
type of information has been reviewed and 
brought up to date insofar as it concerns the 
tuna clipper (bait boat) fleet. 

First, we have computed employment on 
the basis of Job oppoturnities on these boa<s 
based on the number of berths available: 


eas o8 oe eo is 2, 460 
lace ricen hi Maia dread cea M asaceres 2, 510 
tied lahiivatepget a meerrentiaritteetosnenten 2, 590 
RN halt diccnlina etree gata onc sien 2, 730 
Seago seed dabble ae 2, 480 
pir inicies stasiginectattesaictintoans saan 2, 340 
clair atic aaa a ines 2, 210 
UR in ek ew ndhtilabndbogbltiicie 2, 090 


The foregoing figures make no provision 
for turnover of employment or take into ac- 
count whether or not vessels operate full 
time or part time. 

Second, we have computed employment 
on the basis of membership in the two labor 
organizations with which these vessels hold 
contracts. These unions are the Cannery 
Workers’ and Fishermen’s Union, A. F. of L., 
and the Tuna Clipper Engineers of the 
International Association of Machinists. 
They have just furnished these figures: 


The above figures do not reflect all per- 
sons employed or employable inasmuch as 
there are a great number of owners work- 
ing in the fleet. 

Third, we have computed employment on 
the basis of a report on covered employment 
in fishing in San Diego. This report in- 
cludes no owners nor employment on vessels 
operating in the fleet reporting employment 
to jurisdictions other than San Diego. The 
use of this information is therefore limited 
to indicating trends. 

We enclose a graph exhibiting employment 
on the basis of berths available. There is 
also enclosed a graph exhibiting employment 
on the basis of a comparison between berths 
available, union membership, and covered 
employment. There is also a graph showing 
monthly fluctuations on the report on cov- 
ered employment, this latter graph being 
useful only in determining trends. 

The trend in employment is severely 
downward in each case. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
H. F. Cary, General Manager. 





AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., July 14, 1955. 
Attention Mr. Thomas S. Campen. 
Orrice OF ECONOMIC DEFENSE AND TRADE 
PoLicy, DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
GétnTLEMEN: In the June meetings on the 
tuna problem the trend in imports was dis- 
cussed. Import figures for the month of 
May 1955 have been received from the Bureau 
of the Census. These have been analyzed 
by us with respect to frozen tuna by means 
of comparing the import totals for frozen 
tuna for the years 1948-to 1955, inclusive. 
These ure the figures: 


January—May: Pounds 
itt sealants inn cecaltanaivet ist ceili 687, 000 
WOR iittitinenndsddcn diicetons 3, 363, 000 
aha tila cntbintibindmmes 10, 313, 000 
eternal tiene aittisinasincail 25, 103, 000 
PR itieatisietitntimnddindannints 23, 510, 000 
ih ibn niauainediine 32, 653, 000 
aires ich nephn hncicernillendldin oni 48, 206, 000 
cht nomadic sgisanen saves eecatinceg teen 65, 157, 000 


The figures themselves demonstrate the 
alarming uptrend. The first 5 months im- 
ports for 1955 are over 35 percent more than 
he previous record year. Stated another 
way, frozen tuna imports for the first 5 
months of 1955 are greater than the yearly 
totals for 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951, and al- 
most as great as the total for the year 1952, 
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A graph is enclosed exhibiting a line for 
each of these 8 years, showing this .progres- 
sive increase. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
H. F. Cary, General Manager, 
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The President Needs Some Explanations 
From His Assistants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I ask unanimous consent to include 
an editoria] from the Nashville Tennes- 
sean under the date of July 19, last, en- 
titled “‘Must for Ike’s Staff.” 

It is a fine editorial which carefully 
analyzes and evaluates the good work 
that is being done by the Honorable Jor 
Evins as chairman of Subcommittee No. 
1 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

The White House staff and Presidential 
assistants have an obligation to see that 
the President is not isolated from the 
news of operations and activities of his 
Bureau of the White House Budget and 
other aids. 

The editorial follows: 

Must ror Ixe’s Starr 


Mr. Sherman Adams and others who are 
said to brief President Eisenhower on all 
important domestic happenings, including 
those that affect the reputation of his admin- 
istration, should be prepared for overtime 
duty when their Chief comes back from 
Geneva. 

They have a special obligation to see that 
the Chief is not isolated from news about 
the investigation initiated by Representative 
Jog Evins, of Tennessee, as chairman of a 
House Small Business Subcommittee. These 
hearings are aimed at finding out just how 
much independent agencies of Government, 
largely responsible to Congress, have be- 
come puppets of the executive branch. 

In view of the tact that Mr. Eisenhower 
has nominated many members of such 
agencies, it might be expected that he would 
know what kind of policies they were pur- 
suing. This is especially true, since most of 
the appointees were named because of their 
“middie way” affiliations. 

Surely the President has heard that one of 
his recent nominees for the Atomic Energy 
Commission was bipartisanly opposed in 
Congress as an unworthy political hack and, 
seeing the handwriting on the wall, with- 
drew his candidacy. Furthermore, he is said 
to be hopping made because the Burget 
Bureau and the SEC have put him on a bad 
epot over the abandoned Dixon-Yates deal. 

Yet his education needs completing, and 
that is what Representative Evins intends to 
do as he starts out by putting the Federal 
Trade Commission under the microscope. 

Later he will deal with the SEC, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the AEC, and what 
not. 

From the people's standpoint, there could 
be no more important inquisition since their 
welfare largely depends on keeping regula- 
tory and protective agencies out of the hands 
of grasping politicians or interests, 

Just as the small business subcommittee 
is interested in promoting free and fair com- 
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petition in an era of giant mergers, it realizes 
the danger of permitting the SEC from be- 
ing diverted from its original role as a pro- 
tector of the people from shocking condi- 
tions which brought on the great depression 
of 30 years ago. If it does no more than 
restore the original position of the AEC, now 
bogged down in low political activity, it will 
have achieved much. 

Representative Evins’ recognition of the 
dangers are of long standing, but recent de- 
velopments in the Dixon-Yates deal have 
given his investigation unusual timeliness. 

Evidence of executive tampering, tinker- 
ing and rigging is so strong under Republican 
rule that Congress has a duty to clarify the 
situation and maintain its constitutional 
prerogatives against executive invasion. 

Inasmuch as he contributes to this end, 
Representative Evins will be entitled to 
public gratitude. 

And as for the President, it is difficult to 
believe he could miss the significance of 
what is gong on. Assuming, however, that 
he knows only what he is told, his staff 
must now choose between keeping him fully 
informed or betraying the trust‘that has 
been placed in it. 





Better Read the Fine Print Behind the 
GOP Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 27, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, that 
there is a great difference between 
promise and performance—at least be- 
tween first promise and third clarifica- 
tion—has been demonstrated to us regu- 
larly in the past 3 years. 

Examples include farm parity, mas- 
sive retaliation, balancing the budget, 
and “unleashing” Chiang Kai-shek. 
Administration statements about these 
difficult problems are ‘double or even 
triple talk, which can be taken to mean 
whatever the listener wants it to mean” 
in the words of the following article 
from the May issue of the Democratic 
Digest: 

Betrer READ THE FINE PRINT BEHIND THE 
GOP PrRoGRAMS 

“We've sure got us guessing,” said the Mil- 
waukee Journal of Secretary Dulles’ speech 
on the Formosan Straits. 

To prove its point, the Journal cited these 
conflicting headlines on reports of the 
speech: . 

“U. S. Vows To Defend China Offshore 
Isles.” 

“U. S. Might Fight for Quemoy if Reds 
Attack.” 

“Dulles Avoids Pledge To Fight for Coastal 
Isles.” 

“A reading of the speech supports any of 
these headlines,” the Journal said. “It is 
now obvious, therefore, that this ‘policy of 
ambiguity’ is deliberate.” 

Although the Journal did not say so, the 
Formosan crisis does not mark the first time 
that the administration has met a tough 
political problem with double or even triple 
talk, which can be taken to mean whatever 
the listener wants it to mean, 


On a number of public questions, from 
budget balancing through parity for farmers 
to so-called liberation of the satellites, the 
administration has tried to make political 
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hay by out-and-out buckstering. Time and 
time again, they have faced a troubled Public 
with some dreamlike solution which was no 
more realistic than the claims of a paten; 
medicine manufacturer, 

But in ail these instances, when late 
events have forced @ revision of policy, re. 
sponsible officials have produced some care. 
ful legalistic language, some hitherto yp. 
noticed fine print,.in an effort to prove that 
oe never said what everyone thought they 
said. 

Knowing this, experienced newsmen looked 
around for the escape clause with which the 
administration will probably try to save jt; 
face on Formosa when the showdown comes. 

After a careful reading of the Secretary; 
speech, Scripps-Howard staff writer, k. 5. 
Shackford, reported: “Even a lawyer the 
equal of Mr. Dulles would have great aim. 
culty proving by the exact words of his 
speech” that the Secretary had said what he 
seemed to say. “Mr. Dulles planned it that 
way * * * he has demonstrated again that he 
is first, last, and always a lawyer.” 

Columnist Doris Fleeson found the ear)\er 
Formosan resolution equally indefinite. Por 
this she gave credit to Secretary Dulles who 
is “adept at putting something for everybody 
in his foreign policy moves.” 

Of course, once again, the administration 
can be vague only until there are develop. 
ments which must be met with action. At 
that time, it will no longer be possible to 
satisfy both the men who want our Asian re- 
sponsibilities increased and those who want 
them curtalied. 

But until then, it will not be easy for the 
disappointed to complain that they have been 
let down. For as the Washington News said, 
“No words you could pin down; Dulles 
vaguely firm.” 

Are newsmen justified in this feeling that 
the administration has adopted a deliberate 
policy of vagueness? Those who believe so 
point to the classic use of this technique: 
Candidate Eisenhower's farm speech at Kas- 
son, Minn., on September 6, 1952. 

The headlines following the speech tell 
the story: 

“Ike Favors More Parm Props and 100 Per- 
cent Parity,” said the Indianapolis News 

“Eisenhower Promises Farmers He's Behind 
Pull Parity for Them,” said the Lincoln Eve- 
ning Journal. 

“Ike Promises To Work for 100 Percent 
Parity,” said the Milwaukee Journal. 

When a year of the President's farm policy 
turned up no evidence of 100 percent parity, 
reporters brought it up at a Presidential! press 
conference. “During the campaign, in Min- 
nesote,”” one newsman said to the President, 
“you said that you couldn't understand why 
the farmers shouldn't have full parity rather 
than 90 percent of parity.” 

“That was right,” the President answered. 

The reporter went on: “In other words, 
100 percent of parity. Do you still fee! that 
way?” 

He “hadn’t said ‘price supports of 10 
percent’,” the President protested. 

He had said the “objective” in “any decent 
farm program” should be to get 100 percent 
of parity for farmers in the market place. 
but that he had said “there should be rigid 
price support laws at 100 percent of parity, 
never.” 

The record bears out the President's con- 
tention. It was true he had not in so many 
words favored a law for full parity. His 
statement that the farmers’ fair share 0! 
the economy was full parity had served !\ 
purpose: the headlines did not report the 
extenuation—they only told of Eisenhower 
supposed support of 100 percent parity. 

This episode seemed of a piece with th 
administration’s balance-the-budget ‘lt. 
During the 1952 campaign, Candidate Eise!- 
hower created the impression that he }- 
tended to bring the Federal budget 1‘ 
balance. He talked about it in no less than 
42 campaign speeches, 
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since then the notion that a balanced 
budget is just around the corner has been 
kept alive by Treasury Secretary Humphrey. 
put despite much wishful thinking and talk- 
ing, all three Eisenhower budgets have been 
pillions of dollars from the goal. The only 
apparent result of this insistent Republican 
talk has been to place the President in a 
somewhat delicate position, since Mr. Eisen~- 
nower's performance compares unfavorably 
with the record he criticized so sharply. 
president Truman, after all, was able to bal- 
ance the budget in 1947 and 1951, while in 
1948 he produced a whopping $8.4 billion 

plus. 

a are some signs that Republicans are 
a little touchy about the spread between 
their promises and their performance on this 
matter. So the President was ready for news- 
men at his January 19 press conference, 2 
days after he had sent Congress his third 
unbalanced budget. 

Before he was asked any questions about 
the deficit, the President dug deep into his 
pocket and produced a quotation from one of 
his 42 campaign speeches on the subject— 
this one made in Peoria, Ill., on October 2, 
1952. The key sentences read: “My goal, as- 
suming that the cold war gets no worse, is 
to cut Federal spending to something like 
#60 billion within 4 years. Such a cut would 
eliminate the deficit in the budget.” 

Reminding reporters that his new budget 
and his deficit both stand at $2.4 billion 
above the promised $60 billion figure, the 
President said, “I almost can claim credit for 
being a prophet.” The President's statement 
implied that his position on a balanced bud- 
get was unassailable. Yet many newsmen 
had an uncomfortable feeling that the Presi- 
dent was dismissing 41 other campaign 
speeches rather lightly. 

This same resort to legalistic language was 
apparent last fall when Vice President Nixon 
toured some 30 States, smearing the Demo- 
cratic candidates and their party. The in- 
tent of his remarks, as accounts in the press 
bear out, was to suggest that Democrats are 
so soft on communism that they can’t be 
trusted with public office. 

Mr. Nrxon “accused the noisy leftwing of 
the Truman administration’ of opposing 
legal weapons needed to combat the ‘Com- 
munist fifth column which made a shambles 
of our domestic security,’” said the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

In Lansing, Mich., the Vice President said: 
“The lax procedures of previous administra- 
tions * * * permitted espionage agents to 
give away to our potential enemies secret 
information from the State Department.” 
And in New Bedford, Mass., he said: “We 


have driven the Communists, the fellow 
travelers, and the security risks out of Gov- 
ernment by the thousands.” 

When Democrats accused him of a smear, 


the Republican National Committee cited 
one wire service dispatch which had quoted 
Mr. NIXON as saying, “We have driven the 


Communists out of Government by the 
thousands,” and asserted it was inaccurate. 
But the wire service had only missed the fine 


print. The Vice President insisted that his 
exact words were “Communists, fellow trav- 
elers, and security risks,” and a transcription 
Proved he was right. 

Thereupon Republican Chairman Hall said 
there was a “highly organized campaign” to 
smear” NIxon by “falsely accusing him of 
‘mearing others.” The defenses, as might be 
*xpected, were legalistic reexaminations of 
*xact wording; they did not take account of 
the impression which Nrxon had sought to 
‘reate or the headlines his accusations 
farned in the press. 
tale was reminiscent of Attorney General 
elgg charge in November 1953 that 
ty Truman had promoted a man who 
oon known to be a Communist spy.” Harry 
" er White. The press got the implica- 
“US of that immediately. Brownell obvi- 
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ously was trying to put over the idea that 
Harry Truman was a traitor. What else 
could he mean by the charge that the former 
President had “knowingly” promoted a Rus- 
sian agent? 

But this was not Mr. Brownell’s later ver- 
sion when the charge began to boomerang. 
Though he refused to see reporters for 244 
months, he was driven into an amplifying 
statement 6 days after his first blast. He 
had “no intention of impugning the loyalty” 
of Harry Truman. Not atall. He only con- 
sidered him guilty of “laxity.” 

It was true Brownell had not specifically 
accused Mr. Truman of treason; he had only 
said he promoted a known spy. 

More recently Mr. Brownell faced another 
storm. His Justice Department had relied 
heavily on the evidence of several unsavory 
witnesses. Last winter, three anti-Commu- 
nist witnesses, Harvey Matusow, Mrs. Marie 
Natvig, and Lowell Watson, said that they 
had lied under oath, and charged that Gov- 
ernment attorneys had known of and even 
coached their perjured testimony. When 
their recantations threw doubt over the out- 
come of severa]) Government trials and hear- 
ings, reporters asked the Attorney General 
whether his Department should not have 
been leary at least of Harvey Matusow. He 
had made obviously untrue public state- 
ments months earlier. 

But the Attorney General retreated to the 
fine print generally that there is always a 
problem of risk in any criminai proceedings, 
when you get evidence from coconspirators. 

This seemed like legalistic quibbling to 
Columnist Doris Fleeson. She raised the 
question of responsibility for using witnesses 
of this caliber. Perhaps no one in Govern- 
ment encouraged the liars to lie, as the liars 
charge, but they were certainly encouraged 
to testify. 

A prominent member of this not-too-ex- 
clusive fine print club is Secretary Dulles. 
In January 1954, he alarmed our allies and a 
good many Americans by proclaiming the 
doctrine of massive retaliation. 

This was widely taken to mean that if the 
Communists took one more step, we would 
drop atom bombs on them. The speech 
earned big headlines, and some praise, but 
the sober second-thinkers began to raise 
some questions: Congress wanted to know 
whether the President would launch world 
war III without a legislative by-their-leave; 
our allies asked if they would be consulted 
before the fateful decision. 

In the wake of these questions and some 
sharp criticism, the Secretary explained in 
a@ press conference 2 months after the speech, 
that he had not said America was relying 
on massive retaliation. No, no, he insisted, 
we were relying on the capacity for massive 
retaliation. 

The Secretary, at his belated press confer- 
ence, was Officially wide-eyed over the omi- 
nous impression created by his words. And 
of course, a quick check of the Secretary's 
original speech bore him out; the word 
“capacity” was in the record. 

The administration has a similar history 
on liberation. During the campaign, lib- 
eration looked like a simple straightforward 
doctrine to many Americans who have rela- 
tives behind the Iron Curtain: Candidate 
Eisenhower apparently meant to replace “the 
futile and immoral policy of containment” 
with some bold specific action which would 
roll back the Iron Curtain and free relatives 
of Americans from tyranny. 

But once in office the doctrine faded from 
view. Just how it would work had never 
been clear, though there was a vague im- 
pression that somehow the Voice of America 
and other Government propaganda would 
stir the people of the satellite nations to 
revolt. 

This notion went by the boards after the 
futile East German riots the summer of 
1953. That autumn, the Secretary officially 
gave up the liberation policy for the Ameri- 
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ean Government when he said “our creed 
does not call for exporting revolution and 
inciting others to violence.” 

Early this year a drive for $10 million was 
launched by Crusade for Freedom, the pri- 
vate propaganda organization which operates 
Radio Free Europe and the Free Europe Press. 
The President spoke on behalf of the fund 
appeal, but the word “liberation” did not 
occur once in the speech. It did occur, 
however, in the speech of Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, former Under Secretary of 
State to Mr. Eisenhower, who said, on the 
some program, that “the so-called promise 
of liberation is a very tricky and a dangerous 
one.” 

The Des Moines Register had this explana- 
tion for those Americans whose hopes have 
been dashed by the collapse of the policy: 

“What was abandoned about the libera- 
tion policy was the misinterpretations placed 
upon it by hasty analysts. Dulles never 
meant that he was preparing actively to 
liberate the unhappy peoples of the Com- 
munist dictatorship lands by military force, 
economic pressure, and encouragements to 
revolt. 

“All he meant was that the United States 
should try to keep hope alive by not recog- 
nizing Communist conquests and Commu- 
nist dictatorships as permanent, and not 
making any deal.” 

Mr. Dulles and the President could hardly 
have explained it better. 





Investigation of Regulatory Agencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the hearings being held by 
the House Select Committee on Small 
Business concerning the functions and 
operations of the so-called independent 
agencies of our Government—the regu- 
latory agencies since the Hoover Com- 
mission reorganization plans went into 
effect with respect to these agencies— 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp two articles by Mr. 
Thomas L. Stokes, syndicated columnist, 
dealing with work of the subcommittee 
and other matters. Congressman EvINs 
is doing a wonderful and effective job 
as chairman of Subcommittee No. 1 of 
the House Committee on Small Business. 

The articles by Mr. Stokes entitled 
“He’s Qut To Nail Puppets” and “The 
Bankers in Our Government,” serve to 
indicate how the “direct” and “chain- 
of-command” system now in effect works 
in some of these agencies’ functions— 
following adoption of Mr. Hoover's reor- 
ganization plan for agencies created to 
be arms of the Congress rather than the 
Executive. 

The articles follow: 

He’s Ovr To Nam Po.iTicaL PupPpeTs— 
RECENT ADAMS-ARMSTRONG FIASCO SHOWED 
ExacTtTLy How THEY WorK 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON.—Most timely is a House 
investigation opening next week into Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions to try to find 
out what is happening in these supposedly 
independent agencies created by Congress to 
protect the public. 
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Singularly enough, Representative Jor L. 
Evins, Democrat, of Tennessee, who will di- 
rect this inquiry by a House Smal! Business 
Subcommittee, turns out to be prophetic in 
light of recent dramatic developments in a 
Senate committee investigation conducted 
by a fellow Tennessean, Senator Estes 
KEFAUVER. (EDITOR’Ss NOTE.—EVINS repre- 
sents the fourth district, and lives at Smith- 
ville, Tenn.) Months ago, on February 23, 
Representative Evins, in a statement about 
his plans and objectives in his investigation, 
said: 

“If it proves to be true, as we frequently 
hear, that these supposedly hear, that these 
supposedly independent commissions have 
become political puppets on telephone wires 
leading from the White House, or from a 
political committee, then it is time we made 
the facts known.” 

WANTS SEC INVESTIGATION 

In the same statement, in concluding, he 
referred to “recent actions and decisions by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission in 
its handling of the Dixon-Yates financing 
arrangements” and other SEC actions which, 
he said, require an investigation into that 
Commission. 

That was February 23. Well, we learned 
last week about a White House telephone call 
to a commission. Lo, it happened to be the 
SEC. Lo, also, it happened to be about the 
Dixon-Yates case. The man at the White 
House end of the telephone was none other 
than Sherman Adams, assistant to the Presi- 
dent. He was calling the SEC Chairman, J. 
Sinclair Armstrong. He asked Chairman 
Armstrong to suspend hearings, then in prog- 
ress for a few days to delay testimony sched- 
uled from Adolphe Wenzell. This was on 
June 11. 

DAMAGING TESTIMONY 

If Mr. Wenzell had appeared the following 
Monday, June 13, as originally scheduled, he 
would have testified as he did later, about 
how he was serving the Budget Bureau as 
consultant on TVA and on the Dixon-Yates 
contract while still an official of the First 
Boston Corp., leading utility underwriting 
house, which handled financing arrange- 
ments for the Dixon-Yates contract, now can- 
celed. 

The story would have come out in time for 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to know about it before they had to vote on 
funds for transmission lines for the Dixon- 
Yates plant which Democrats were seeking 
to cut off. But when the SEC postponed its 
hearings as Mr. Adams had asked, the House 
did not get that story which, Democrats 
claim, would have changed votes. They lost 
in their effort to deny funds for the trans- 
mission line. 

The Sherman Adams pressure from the 
White House came out last week before the 
KeEFraUver Senate Committee investigating 
Dixon- Yates. 

A BASIC REASON 

This incident illuminates a basic reason 
for the Evins invéstigation. For, as the Ten- 
nessee House Member points out, the regu- 
latory commissions are arms of Congress and 
not beholden to the Executive. One after 
another, beginning in 1887 with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, they were cre- 
ated by Congress to handle administration 
of regulatory laws. Regulation is the func- 
tion of Congress imposed by the Constitu- 
tion; but, with the rapid development of our 
economy, Congress found itself unable to 
handle the endless intricacies and details 
of regulation, and so delegated commissions 
to do this detail work for it. 

How the attitude of the commissions, 
themselves, has changed was indicated by 
Chairman Armstrong before the KEFrauveR 
committee. This was not only in his sup- 
servience to Sherman Adams tt the White 
House but in his refusal for a whole day to 
say whether the White House had asked him 
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to defer the Dixon-Yates hearings. That 
added suspense to the eposide. As anyone 
might imagine, it also ruffied Senators who 
were puzzled by such reluctance on the part 
of the chairman of a commission set up in 
1934 by Congress as a result of the stock 
market shenanigans of the late 1920's to 
protect the public interest. They naturally 
expect the SEC in its exercise of that func- 
tion, to keep Congress fully informed of all 
of its activities. It was an eyeopener to the 
Senators. 

Congress is partly to blame. For it ac- 
cepted Hoover Commission recommendations 
that made the chairmen of regulatory com- 
missions, except the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, responsible to the President, 
designated by him and serving at his pleas- 
ure, and giving the chairman complete con- 
trol over the commission staff. The effect 
of this change will be carefully explored by 
Representative Evins in his investigation. 

It always has been possible for a President 
to have influence on the attitude of a regu- 
latory commission through his power to ap- 
point members subject, of course, to ap- 
proval by the Senate. Many changes have 
been made by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion which, it is clear, have tended to in- 
cline the commissions more favorably to the 
interests they are supposed to regulate. 
The Evins committee will look into these 
changes in personnel and their effect on 
policy. 

The reorganization has been of a sweep- 
ing character, for example, in the Federal 
Trade Commission, which is charged with 
preventing unfair trade practices and mo- 
nopolistic tendencies. The FTC is first in 
line in the investigation which opens Mon- 
day. There has been a drastic shakevp also 
in the Federal Power Commission, which 
has regulatory authority over electric and 
gas utilities. It will be ziven an early going- 
over by the Evins committee. 





Tue BANKERS IN Our GOVERNMENT—ONLY 
Now Is THE PENETRATING INFLUENCE oF Ex- 
Buvcer Cuter Dopce Putty REALIZED 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


How banker-big business influences pene- 
trated into the Eisenhower administration at 
the outset and now have permeated Govern- 
ment operations is slowly being traced as 
one bit of evidence is added to another in 
current congressional investigations. 

Emerging as a key figure is a Detroit 
banker long since retired from Government, 
Joseph M. Dodge, who was first Director of 
the Budget of the new Republican adminis- 
tration. In the last several years, beginning 
in previous Democratic administrations, the 
Budget Bureau has become a coordinating 
agency of great potential power which 
reaches into every area of government. 
Under a strong figure, such as banker Dodge, 
it can exercise large influence on policy. It 
did just that under Mr. Dodge, and has con- 
tinued to do so since he left here in April, 
last year. 

We have seen a sample recently in the 
KEFAUvER investigation of the Dixon-Yates 
contract, now canceled. That revealed how 
at Mr. Dodge's direction a plan was worked 
out in the Budget Bureau for a complete 
change in Government water resource con- 
servation policy by which TVA, and eventu- 
ally other giant multiple public projects 
presumably, were to be turned over to big 
private utility combines. The author of that 
plan, in which TVA was the first guinea pig, 
was Adolphe Wenzell, of the First Boston 
Corp., who, as we know, was brought to the 
Budget Bureau as a consultant by Mr. Dodge. 
This we also now know, was at the suggestion 
of George D. Woods, chairman of First Bos- 
ton Corp.’s board, who told in his engagingly 
frank manner how he had certain ideas about 
changing Government policy and so he 
called up his old friend Joe—Joe Dodge. 
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He went to the right place. 


How Joe Dodge reached out to ex 
his influence on policy in another area now 
has come to light. This is the Federal 4 
Commission, which was created by Congress _ 
in 1914 during the first Woodrow Wilson | 
administration to protect the public against 
unfair trade practices and monopoly. It 
chosen as the first regulatory commission to 4 
be explored in the current investigation of | 
regulatory commissions by & House Smal] — 
Business Subcommittee of which Represent. | 
ative Jor L. Evins, Democrat, of Tennesseg, 


is chairman. 

This Joe Dodge episode relates to the final | 
budget submitted to Congress by President 
Truman on the eve of his retirement. I¢ 
provided $5.5 million for the Federal Trade — 
Commission. The first Eisenhower adminis. _ 
tration budget, prepared by Mr. Dodge, cut — 
this to $4.5 million. But, beyond this q 
the Budget Bureau also specified where the | 
cuts were to be made. It eliminated funds. 
for an investigation of what happens to the _ 
consumer's food dollars—including what the — 
farmer gets and how much the middlemen 
all along the line take out—an investigation 
that powerful business interests sought to 
prevent when proposed originally in Congress, 
The Budget Bureau also sharply reduced 
funds for antimerger prosecutions by the 
FTC and antimonopoly investigations, 

The story of the Dodge intercession was 
told to the Evins subcommittee by a former 
Democratic member of the FTC, Stephen J, 
Spingarn, who was delegated to handle 
budget matters. When orders for the cuts 
came to him orally from the Budget Bureau, 
he said he called Director Dodge to protest 
and asked the Director if he would put the 
orders in writing. That Mr. Dodge refused 
to do, saying oral instructions were sufficient. 

Mr. Spingarn testified he tried, but was 
unable to get, the new Republican Chairman 
of the Commission, Edward F. Howrey, to 
intercede with the Budget Bureau to restore 
funds. During the Evins inquiry, Chairman 
Howrey has been questioned about his ad- 
ministration, the changes in personnel, and 
the conduct of cases, and constantly it has 
been brought up that he was for many years 
a lawyer representing big business clients 
before the FTC. 

During his own testimony, former Com- 
missioner Spingarn told how Chairman How. 
rey had revealed early in his administration 
that he was having to resist enormous preés- 
sure for jobs in the FTC from the Repub- 
lican National Committee which, he said, 
was trying to find places in the Government 
for 8,000 Republicans. 

Testimony developed thus far in the FTC 
phase of the House investigation—the policy 
orders from the Budget Bureau which is an 
adjunct of the White House, the political 
pressures from the Republican Nationa! Com- 
mittee—contribute to the picture of deterl- 
oration of the FTC, and of other regulatory 
commissions, that were created originally by 
Congress as arms of Congress to administer 
regulatory laws, and to be completely inde+ 
pendent of the executive branch. This de- 
terioration is blamed on a Hoover Commis 
sion reorganization order, approved by Con- 
gress in the Truman administration, that 
gave the President power to name the Chair- 
man, and empowered the Chairman to 4p- 
point the staff and exercise control over it, 
Consequently the White House now exerts 
direct influence through the line of author- 
ity running from the Chairman to personnel 
and policy. 

Repeal of the Hoover Commission ordet, 
which applies to several other regulatory 
commissions, was urged by Mr. Spingarn 
also by Commissioner James M. Mead, an 
other Democrat, who is retiring soon, 
who was the first Chairman to serve undef 
the enlarged powers of the Hoover Commise 
sion order. 














Tribute to Senator Saltonstall 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day, July 24, 1955, a celebration was held 
in Sagamore, Mass., to pay tribute to the 
Massachusetts State Constitution, which 
was written 175 years ago. On that oc- 
casion high tributes were paid to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts {Mr. SALTONSTALL ] 
for his 35 years of outstanding public 
service. I ask unanimous consent that a 
tribute to Senator SALTONSTALL, together 
with a copy of an excellent address which 
he delivered on that occasion, be printed 
tovether in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A TrIsUTe TO THE HONORABLE LEVERETT 

SaLTONSTALL 

Presented to the Honorable LE&veReTr 
I United States Senator from the 
{ Massachusetts, on this 24th day of 
the year of our Lord 1955, in com- 

f his 35 years of service to the 

the State and of the Nation. 

nd him and demonstrate our ap- 
preciation for his admirable record as gov- 
ernor of this Commonwealth for 3 terms, his 
ements as a member of the United 
Armed Services Committee, 
and t mpliment him for the outstanding 
»he has rendered to the fishing indus- 

I f this State but of the Nation. 
ntinue to serve the people for 
many years in the future as ably as he has 


IN 


States Senate 


el confident we will one day honor 
him as President of these United States of 


Tendered to him by his friends and mem- 
_ {the Women’s Republican Club of the 
pper Cape 
Mrs. Joseph R. Sorenti, President; Edith 
C. Deering, First Vice President; Mrs. 
Austin B. Walker, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Marguerite A. Brown, Third Vice 
President; Mrs. Vincent A. Mackesy, 
Fourth Vice President; M. Spray 
Richardson, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Ashley W. Rice, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Muriel S. Torrey, Treasurer; 
Florence G. Snow, Auditor. 





ADDRESS OF SENATOR SALTONSTALL AS GUEST 


Cr HONOR AND PRINCIPAL SPEAKER AT 
Pr NIC SPONSORED BY Upper CaPE WOMEN’S 
_ BLICAN CLUB, SAGAMORE, Mass., KEITH 
*EMORIAL FIELD, JULY 24 


—— , & great meeting. It shows that we 
oe like to get together in the off 
i aoe “s In election years, even though 
omg dd hot, distances may be long, and 
We a factions many. We do so because 
frienaa cecal idealists. We know that 
‘Tendships 


Blends 1 are the backbone of politics and 


ve discuss current problems, 


Appendix 


In 1952 when President Eisenhower was a 
candidate, he promised to do his utmost to 
end the fighting in Korea, to eliminate cor- 
ruption, communism, and controls from our 
Government in Washington. Those things 
have in the main been accomplished. Now 
the slogan heard so often is “Peace and 
Prosperity.” 

Peace and prosperity do not just happen. 
It takes hard work to bring them about; the 
present administration has worked hard and 
has achieved results. Today peace and pros- 
perity are talked about with real confidence. 
Peace and prosperity have come about 
through the policies and the program of this 
administration, through the confidence the 
people have gained in the leadership of 
President Eisenhower. Let's look at the rec- 
ord. What have these achievements been? 

The ending of the fighting in Korea. 

The treaties with Austria, Germany, and 
Japan. 

The settlement in Trieste. 

Mutual defense treaties with the Free Re- 
public of China and with Korea. 

The Manila Pact with Australia, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan and the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Great Britain. 

Support of NATO and Western Germany’s 
defense. 

Advancement of President Eisenhower's 
epochal atoms for peace plan. 

Through cooperation with our allies we 
achieved these things: 

A ceasefire in Indochina. 

A settlement of the Guatemalan crisis. 

Adoption of the Caracas resolution. 


Full support of the United Nations in its 
efforts to achieve peace and to further health, 
education, and _ scientific advancement 
throughout the world. 


The United States, under President Eisen- 
hower's leadership, has without hesitation 
demonstrated its willingness to explore from 
a position of strength all means of obtain- 
ing a greater opportunity for peace and secu- 
rity in the world. The Geneva parley at the 
summit is the latest and best example of 
this. Let us hope that from this parley 
come ways and methods of procedure 
through which there will be greater mutual 
understanding among all peoples. 

But peace is not easily come by. It takes 
patience, understanding, and mutual will- 
ingness to get together. These we Ameri- 
cans have. 

Since January 1953, in spite of many fore- 
bodings and pessimistic utterances from the 
Democratic Party, there have been tremen- 
dous achievements for a greater prosperity, 
a more healthy economy in our country. 

President Eisenhower, immediately after 
taking office, urged the elimination of stran- 
gling economic controls and wage ceilings. 
He stimulated maximum encouragement of 
full and free across-the-table collective bar- 
gaining, with a minimum of participation 
or interference by the Government. He 
urged the expansion of America’s home- 
buliding and construction program by the 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1954. The 
present housing and construction boom is 
the greatest in America’s history. The ad- 
ministration carried out its campaign 
promise of tax relief by approving a $7.4 
billion reduction in our taxes. This repre- 
sents more take-home pay for all our workers. 
This stimulated our industries to enlarge 
their plants. 





The buying power of the dollar has been 
maintained. The discouraging increase in 
the cost of living has been stabilized. Small 
business has been helped by the creation of 
a thoroughly independent Small Business 


Administration. There has been a gradual 
but steady elimination of Government com- 
petition with private business. 

The President has advocated an historic 
highway-construction proposal and addi- 
tional school construction. Our social-secu- 
rity coverage has been expanded to include 
10 million more Americans. In June of this 
year, for the first time in our Nation’s his- 
tory, employment has exceeded 64 million. 
It increased by 1,300,000 people in the month 
of June alone. The Department of Com- 
merce reports that total production of goods 
and services reached a record level on an 
annual basis of approximately $375 billion 
in the first quarter of this year. 

Such economic progress spells prosperity. 
It is helped by the courageous application of 
commonsense in the actions of the Federal 
Government. Good sense in deciding what 
the Federal Government ought not to do 
helps us to stimulate our economy as well. 
In both these ways, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has helped to achieve this pros- 
perity. But how well or how long it con- 
tinues depends greatly on our own common- 
sense and good judgment as individuals. 

“Peace and prosperity.” This is indeed 
a good slogan for it stimulates greater confi- 
dence in the future, greater peace of mind— 
a feeling that another war is not just around 
the corner—the satisfaction that comes with 
a good job—a peace of mind that comes with 
a more comfortable home and a greater op- 
portunity for the schooling of our future 
generations. 


But just as “peace and prosperity” has 
become a slogan about which we read in the 
papers, about which we talk on the street 
corner, our job now is to make peace and 
prosperity a cornerstone for the future, jusi 
as it is a fact today. We do not want an- 
other war. We do not want another depres- 
sion. So, we look to the administration in 
Washington for guidance, for action designed 
to maintain this peace and prosperity we 
know today. 

Our way of life here in America has been 
based not upon security, but upon oppor- 
tunity. Our system of government has been 
based upon service, not bureaucracy. We 
want our Government to be close to the 
people. We want our people to take an 
active, vigorous part in our Government. 
Under recent Democratic administrations, I 
ask you, have these things been possible? 

When President Eisenhower took over, 
those practices were drastically changed. He 
knows that the “policy of partnership” is a 
good one, a healthy one, an effective one at 
every level in human relations. He wants 
the Federal Government to do those things 
for our people that it is its clear duty to 
perform. He wants the Federal Govern- 
ment to refrain from interfering in decisions 
that can best be made by State governments, 
by local communities, and by individuals. 
This is his attitude and philosophy. It is 
the one which I like to think is mine, too. 

One of my greatest privileges in Wash- 
ington has been the opportunity since Jan- 
uary of 1953 to meet with the President, 
our Joe MarTIN, and other administration 
leaders each Tuesday morning at the White 
House. These meetings give us an insight 
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into the President's personality, his friend- 
liness, his quick understanding of problems, 
his frankness, his sincerity, and his desire to 
do what is right regardless of how it affects 
him personally. They reflect equally his de- 
termination that his policy of partnership 
shall continue and endure. 

We have achieved much together under 
this administration in our efforts to obtain 
peace. But there is lots yet to be done. Gen- 
eva is only the first of many steps to be 
taken. We do not know what the Geneva 
parley may produce among the “Big Four,” 
but we must, I am convinced, look to its 
outcome with hopeful realism. But there 
are other things to be done, too. To list 
a few: 

The securing of an agreement for a regular 
and reliable international inspection of nu- 
clear weapon development and manufacture. 

The vigorous promotion of President Eisen- 
hower's “Atoms for Peace’’ proposal. 

The achievement of a united Germany. 

The giving of an ever-greater stimulus to 
active international trade and commerce. 

The promotion of a gradual, sensible dis- 
armament program. 

The settlement of the tension in the Strait 
of Formosa, a problem which stimulates our 
deepest consideration. 

The discouragement of colonialism 
throughout the world, with a clear realiza- 
tion that modern times, the upsurge of na- 
tionalism and present-day international re- 
lations have made colonial policies and pro- 
grams subjects for historians. 

Here in our own country there is much 
to be done if the prosperity we now enjoy 
is to be maintained and continued. Some 
of the principal jobs which lie ahead are: 

Continued development of a sound, flexible 
farm policy that will hold farm prices steady 
and avoid costly surpluses. 

Greater ecouragement of small business 
participation in both Government and pri- 
vate contracts. 

Continuance of the policy of sensible Gov- 
ernment action in labor-management rela- 
tions and carefully considered amendments 
to the laws. 

Achievement of an adequate highway 
program. 

Achievement of a vitally needed, adequate 
school construction program. 

Development of power resources programs 
based on the partnership policy of coopera- 
tion between Government and private 
enterprise. 

Our rapidly expanding population, soon to 
approach 166 million, demands more facto- 
ries, schools, homes, hospitals; a compre- 
hensive hospitalization program; a tax struc- 
ture geared equally to the Nation's needs and 
the individual’s income. 

So, today, when we come to this beautiful 
spot where so many citizens of Massachusetts 
and other States find recreation and enjoy- 
ment in their vacation periods, we have good 
reason to think for a few moments upon our 
responsibilities as citizens, upon our feelings 
regarding this Administration’s policies and 
practices, upon the future of our great coun- 
try. We come together to give thanks for 
the leadership that is ours in national affairs. 
We are proud of our President and his con- 
duct of the most difficult office in the World. 
We admire and respect him as a man. We 
want him to continue as our leader. That 
confidence in our administration must be 
demonstrated by our active participation, by 
giving him support because we believe in his 
policies and his conduct of the presidential 
office. In that spirit I come to this meeting 
today. It is with that feeling that I know 
we all join with Governor Herter, Congress- 
men Martin and Nicholson, in working hard 
to make Ike’s administration continue to 
succeed. 

Does it sound as if I believed he should 
run in 1956? I'll answer that question, 


You bet it does. 
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Four Dozen Miscues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Four Dozen Miscues,” 
which was published in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune of July 19. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Four Dozen MISCUES 


The Democratic-controlled Senate Investi- 
gations Subcommittee has handed down a 
belated verdict that the Department of the 
Army was guilty of 48 mistakes in handling 
the case of Maj. Irving Peress, who was given 
an honorable discharge after invoking the 
fifth amendment 33 times when questioned 
whether he was a Communist or had engaged 
in Communist activity. 

Peress put on this act before the same 
subcommittee on January 30, 1954, when 
a Republican majority was in control and 
Senator McCartnuy, of Wisconsin, was the 
chairman. McCartny immediately sent a 
message to the Pentagon demanding that 
Peress be court-martialed. Instead, though 
McCarTuHY's demand had been received and 
considered, the Army tried to unload itself 
of a hot potato by giving Peress an honorable 
discharge. 

Incensed, McCartHy summoned Brig. Gen. 
Ralph Zwicker, commander of the camp 
through which the discharge was granted. 
Zwicker dodged all over the lot when the 
Senator tried to pin down responsibility. 
McCartny then asked Zwicker whether he 
thought that any officer recommending 
Peress’ discharge in view of the known cir- 
cumstances should be removed from the 
miiitary rolls. Zwicker replied: 

“I do not think he should be removed by 
the military.” 

“Then, General,” retorted McCarrny, “you 
should be removed from any command. Any 
man who has been given the honor of being 
promoted to general and who says, ‘I will 
protect another general who protected Com- 
munists,’ is not fit to wear that uniform, 
General.” 

This observation touched the Army on a 
delicate nerve. There was a chorus of shouts 
that the honor of the Army had been as- 
sailed. Mr. Eisenhower went out of his way 
to support General Zwicker. McCartuy had 
already proved a headache to the Pentagon 
by investigating Communist infiltration of 
the secret Army radar laboratory at Fort 
Monmouth. His activity in the Peress case 
and his lese-majesty to a general were con- 
sidered insupportable. 

The result was a campaign to “get” Mc- 
CarRTHY, sparked by the Pentagon, the White 
House, and enemies in the Senate. The issue 
was a trivial one—the charge that undue in- 
fluence had been extreed out of McCartuy’s 
subcommittee office to get an Army commis- 
sion for an investigator, G. David Shine, who 
was being drafted. 

Plaintiffs of record in this proceeding, 
which led to a marathon Senate investiga- 
tion, were Secretary of the Army Stevens 
and John Adams, Army department counsel- 
or, both of whom have since resigned. The 
findings of the investigation left McCarrny 
untouched, but heat had been engendered 
for a further step—an action to “censure” 
McCartuy. One of the two original specifi- 
cations supporting such a motion returned by 
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a select committee acting as “ 

dealt with McCarTHy’s alleged eben ne 

eral Zwicker. Of Gen. 
This charge fell by the wayside 

Senate as a whole considered oe the 

even though it was apparent in aa for 

that McCartHy’s enemies had the vo ance 


report a verdict against him, the come 
affair was so dubious that even a jury she 


had prejudged the case was fo 
away, holding its nose. The fnal Sent 
tion was to the effect that MoCssre, 
conduct or manners stood “condemned” i, 
matters bearing no relationship to - 
Zwicker affair. be 
Now the Democratic subcommittee swee 
all this old dirt under the rug with a re 
holding that in the Peress matter cael 
gave rise to all subsequent action ‘against 
Senator McCarrny, it was the Army, Stevens 
and Adams that were at fault—not once but 
48 times. McCarrny did not draw a breath 
of criticism. The Army crowd, on the con: 
trary, was castigated for failing to act on 
the information supplied by the Senator 
This is vindication, but of a left-handed 
kind. The Democrats who now absolve Sen. 
ator McCartuy pretended during the Penta. 
gon-McCartHy inquiry that the Peress case 
had no bearing on the charges. These sanyo 
Democrats voted condemnation to a man. 
Now they switch around and discover that 
culpability lay in the other direction, Sen- 
ator McCartmy deserves an apology from all 
67 Senators who voted to put him in his 
place, but, aware as he is of the ways of poli- 
tics and hypocrisy, he knows that he will 
not get it. 





Talks With Peiping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mtr. President, in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of July 26, 1955, there was published an 
editorial entitled “Talks With Peipins,” 
dealing with the proposed Far Eastern 
conference which has been so ably sug- 
gested by the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee (Mr. 
Georce]. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recok), 
as follows: 

TaLKs WITH PEIPING 

Senator Gzorce again has taken the led 
in proposing an international conference 1 
ease world tensions. His suggestion Sunday 
that the United States meet with Comm 
nist China is as appropriate and timely ® 
his suggestion last March for a Big ae 
conference. The Senator has spoken blunty 
on a subject that others have hesitated to 
meet head on, He thus has made it one 
for the administration to do what it ought 
to do in this respect. The announcement 
yesterday that direct talks between -_ 
ican and Chinese Communist diplomatic 0° 
cials will be held at Geneva August 1 00 the 
fate of 51 imprisoned Americans and certall 
other issues is a good augury. 

The Prime Ministers of India and Burm 
also have helped pave the way for wong 
tions by acting as intermediaries between ~ 
United States and Red China. But tf 
have not resolved the issue of Chiang - 
shek’s role in any future talks, Sent 
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id not mention Chiang, but the 
“ ee nas made it clear the United 
on would not meet with Peiping on the 
Formosa question without a representative 
m Chiang present. The presence of such 
<i00 resentative presents One of the many 
‘icult technical questions that must be 
cleared up before & meeting can be held. 


It may be doubted, therefore, whether the 
conference can take place as quickly as 
senator GEORGE suggested. 

Nevertheless, the situation in the Far 


Fast demands that efforts be made at once 
toward making arrangements for the talks. 
senator GEORGE 1s correct in arguing that 
that summit conference has not settled the 
Formosan issue and that it could be ignited 


again by a word or deed from Piping. It 
would be most unfortunate, in view of the 
change of atmosphere that the Geneva meet- 
ing has brought about, if Peiping should 
carelessly inflame the situation anew, 

Given the best will in the world on both 
sides, the Far Eastern situation presents cer- 
tain complexities, particularly involving the 
rights of third parties, that were not pres- 
ent at Geneva. While Geneva was con- 
cerned with generalities, a conference with 
Peiping must be-concerned with such spe- 
cifics as Quemoy, Matsu, and Formosa and 
the future recognition of Peiping by the 


United States and the United Nations. 
Peiping has begun to take steps that should 
jad toward a settlement in the release of 
some of the Americans held in Chinese pris- 


ons, The others still held likewise must be 
released before direct Washington-Peiping 
negotiations can have much meaning. That 
iswhy the new conference to begin at Geneva 
August 1 is of first-rate importance. It has 
been called to deal with a specific issue that 
has been one of the roadblocks to a discus- 
sion of the broader Far Eastern questions. 





The President’s Suggestions at Geneva 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Results of Improvising at 
Geneva—Exchange of Arms Data Is Un- 
lawful—Reds May View Plan With Con- 
tempt,” written by the famous columnist, 
Dorothy Thompson, and published in the 
canter Evening Star on yesterday, 
uly 27, 

There being no objection, the article 


was Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
a follows: 


RESULTS OF IMPROVISING AT GENEVA—Ex- 


CHANGE OF ARMS Data Is UNLAWFUL—REDS 
May View PLAN Wire CONTEMPT 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 
— KNOWLAND refused to comment on 
Cone raident S sensational suggestion at 
09 va that the United States and the Soviet 
_ ‘et each other know everything about 
no oe S military establishments, and 
a Usslan reconnaissance planes be per- 
ted to fly all over the United States, with 


“a Privileges granted Americans in 
epee Senator said he preferred to 
Nn _ il the Geneva Conference was over 
— whole picture could be analyzed. 
i neiaon ed be g00d advice for a columnist, 


ed long enough to permit ade- 
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quate deliberation before something else 
required admission to consideration. 

My impression of this conference, as of all 
others in which an American Chief of State 
has participated in the past 12 years, is that 
the President went into it inadequately pre- 
pared, and without a fundamental agreement 
with his partners regarding what would be 
proposed. 

There was evidence of considerable im- 
provisation, of which the President's call to 
“exchange arms blueprints” was the most 
startling. The general reaction here and 
abroad, insofar as the press and Congress 
reflects it, was that it was a propaganda 
move in the certainty that the Russians 
would not accept. 

The President, throughout the conference, 
was bent on making a demonstration of 
almost unlimited American good will and 
showing the Russians that they had nothing 
to fear from the United States. 

But one can overdo this, and always does 
overdo it, if for the sake of propaganda one 
makes a half-baked proposal that opens up 
more problems than the unlocking of Pan- 
dora’s box. 

The President's proposal is incompatible 
with American law. It amounts to open 
espionage openly arrived at. Practically 
speaking, aerial reconnaissance cannot reveal 
all military secrets, nor, indeed, the most im- 
portant ones, presently secured against the 
curiosity of even the most patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens. 

If the object were genuinely to expose our 
entire Military Establishment, the Rosen- 
bergs should be resurrected to cooperate. 

To implement it would raise the bitterest 
controversy in American history and give 
rise to rumors and recriminations of suppres- 
sions by both sides. The Russians would still 
be in a better position to hide operations 
than we. 

The danger is that neither the Russians 
nor anybody else will take it seriously, seeing 
in it just another of those off-the-cuff 
moves—that it will be viewed with contempt 
by the Russians and exasperation by our 
allies. 

The lack of western unity was palpable. 
Mr. Faure's sponsorship of disarmament con- 
trol by budgetary means was unsupported 
by the Americans and British. 

Who can control the Soviet military 
budget, or, for that matter, the American? 
There are secret funds in all budgets, ex- 
pended for such essentially military purposes 
as espionage and psychological warfare. 
Even the Congress of the United States 
knows little about the expenditures of our 
counterintelligence apparatus. 

Sir Anthony Eden had French opposition 
to his proposal to demilitarize the German 
out, made specific proposals of a negotiable 
allied with the West. The French remember 
the demilitarized Rhineland. Eden, through- 
out, made specific proposals of a negotiable 
character, that were not proclamations. In 
all he said one saw the hand of an ac- 
complished diplomatist—which none of the 
other chiefs of state were. 

There is no doubt that he precisely re- 
flected the views of his Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Macmillan, or that Premier Bulganin 
fully represented Foreign Minister Molotov. 
But there is doubt that the President was 
speaking at a!) points for Mr. Dulles, or Mr. 
Faure for his Foreign Minister, M. Pinay. 

The Russian game was made clear in the 
two texts presented, both having to do with 
an all-European system of collective secu- 
rity which we have again postponed analyz- 
ing because of the President's later proposal, 

The Russians believe that diplomatically 
speaking time is on their side. “The situa- 
tion is not yet ripe for German unification,” 
implies their conviction that it will ripen 
in a Russian sun. And every Western rift 
and American improvisation aids and en- 
courages them. 
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Resolution of Wisconsin Department, 
VFW, on Publicizing America Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Department of Wisconsin Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States at its 
34th annual encampment at Eau Claire, 
Wis., June 23-25, 1955: 


Whereas the everlasting friendship of the 
peoples of the free countries of the world, 
based upon mutual trust and understanding, 
is vitally essential to the future national 
security of the United States; and 

Whereas this friendly relationship is ex- 
tremely important to our national economy 
in times of peace through the preservation 
of foreign markets for our vast agricultural 
and industrial surpluses; and 

Whereas this enduring friendship will in- 
crease the strength of our military alliances 
with those free countries that are equally 
willing to fight for their freedom against 
Communist subversion and aggression; and 

Whereas American journalists, publicists, 
and experts in international human relations 
are unanimously agreed that the peoples of 
all foreign countries must know the truth 
about America before we can rightfully ex- 
pect their unswerving allegiance in any cold 
or hot wars with Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas a majority of the peoples in for- 
eign countries suffer from a deplorable lack 
of knowledge as to how freedom operates in 
America, and the individual rights and liber- 
ties that we enjoy under our form of govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas this ignorance of the truth about 
America is due primarily to a constant stream 
of vicious anti-American Communist propa- 
ganda emanating from Moscow and designed 
to portray the average American as a slave of 
his alleged economic bosses, and as an enemy 
who seeks to exploit the military strength 
and economic markets of all foreign coun- 
tries, free or enslaved; and 

Whereas many of the people of the free 
world labor under the impression that the 
typical American citizen is accurately reflect- 
ed in certain motion-picture films that are 
produced in Hollywood, particularly those 
films that glorify murder, rackets, sex, and 
immorality; and 

Whereas the ordinary citizen in foreign 
countries truly believes conditions in the 
United States are honestly described in news- 
papers that are either edited by Communists 
or published by persons whose personal dis- 
trust of the United States is refiected in their 
news columns; and 

Whereas some people in foreign countries 
are hostile and suspicious toward America 
because they do not know that we prize our 
rights of religious freedom, our rights of free 
speech and a free press, and our many cul- 
tural blessings above the value of our tele- 
phones, automobiles, TV sets, washing ma- 
chines, and bathtubs; and 

Whereas certain animosity toward the 
American people persists despite the millions 
of dollars that have been spent for the dis- 
semination of pro-America information via 
Radio Free Europe, the Voice of America, 
and the United States Information Agency; 
and 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States has entered into a pro- 
gram to further extend the effectiveness of 
its loyalty day, observed annually on May 1, 
with its true meaning and purport made clear 
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to the peoples of other lands in order to 
strengthen mutual understanding and there- 
by our Nation: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States should foster and 
promote an aggressive, nationwide campaign 
dedicated to the objective of conveying the 
truth about the United States to the peo- 
ples of other countries through the trans- 
mittal of personal letters, books, magazines, 
catalogs, and other literature direct to in- 
dividual friends and relatives, and others, in 
other countries; and be it further 

Resolved, That we direct our appeal for 
cooperation particularly to those of our citi- 
zens who are of foreign extraction themselves 
and who possess the means of communi- 
cating direct with relatives and friends in 
their native countries; and be it further 

Resolved, That each VFW post and its 
ladies auxiliary be urged to help implement 
this effort on the community level by en- 
listing the support of newspaper, radio, and 
television facilities as a means of acquaint- 
ing the general public with the desperate 
need for this campaign and the opportunity 
it offers the individual citizen to do his bit 
in the fight against communism, and the 
threat of universal devastation if humanity 
is confronted with the terrifying possibilities 
of atomic destruction in a third world war— 
a war that is certain to come if the free na- 
tions of the world allow themselves to be 
divided by distrust, evil suspicions, and 
groundless fears spawned by the Communist 
dictators in the Kremlin; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of the United States 
House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate from this State so that they 
may understand our feelings, and our desire 
to stop the spread of anti-Americanism, and 
its corollary the spread of communism; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to make 
adequate appropriations for a thorough, 
complete, and truly American, United States 
Overseas Information Service to the end that 
those in Europe, Africa, the Near East, and 
the Far East may understand the blessings 
of liberty, the peaceful goals of “Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” as advocated 
by the United States, and the terrors, loss 
of liberty, war and regimentation, and slavery 
to be the true goal of communism. 





A Bill To Authorize Additional War 
Damage Payments in the Philippines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIZORNIA 
IN THE HOJSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
£peaker, in introducing this bill today, 
I am only concerned with what I be- 
lieve to be the best interest of the United 
States. I believe that a strong Philip- 
pines is of vital importance to the United 
States in the Far East. Incontrovertibly 
this legislation will help greatly to 
strengthen Philippine economy. 


Having been a member of the Insular 
Affairs Committee since the 79th Con- 
gress, it has always been my honor and 
privilege to have taken an active part 
on all legislation concerning the Philip- 
pines. I participated in the preparation 
and passage of the Philippine Rehabili- 
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tation Act of 1946. Indeed, in 1950, I in- 
troduced H. R. 7600 to implement the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946. 
Hence my continued deep interest in 
legislation affecting the relationship of 
the United States and the Philippines. 
And I may add that it is my earnest be- 
lief, which I am sure will be shared by 
my colleagues who participated in that 
legislation, that the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act and the Bell Trade Act con- 
stituted a compact between the United 
States and the Philippines as soon as the 
latter accepted the conditions therein re- 
quired. So that when the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act provided that the claims 
approved in excess of $500 should be paid 
up to a maximum of 75 percent, it is my 
best judgment that this is a commit- 
ment to the Philippine people which they 
took into account when they approved 
the amendment to their constitution 
and therefore the same must be met by 
us now. 

Many have asked “why should the 
United States continue to assist the Phil- 
ippines?” The Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act was enacted by Congress to fulfill 
promises made to the Philippine people 
during the dark days of the occupation. 
It represented a generous gesture by 
the people of the United States to assist 
their ally in the rehabilitation of their 
war-torn economy. Over and above all 
these it represented the recognition by 
the United States of the aid and assist- 
ance it had rendered us in the allied 
cause. Again, we must not forget the 
special and peculiar relations between 
our two countries during the last half 
century. We have labored with the Phil- 
ippine people to assist in their education 
and self-government so that they might 
realize one day their own self-democra- 
tic government. Our prestige in the Far 
East is inescapably bound to the success 
of the Philippine experiment. Equally 
important and significant is the fact that 
the cause of democracy in southeast Asia 
is directly involved in the Philippine 
success, for southeast Asia today, in a 
fluid state, has its attention focused on 
the Philippines and how democracy func- 
tions there. Needless to say that with 
the recent development in China, mili- 
tarily speaking, the Philippines has as- 
sumed an increased strategic impor- 
tance. Moreover, the Philippines has 
been a significant factor in the foreign 
trade of the United States. We have 
there a major market for American 
products and a source of essential com- 
modities, sugar, copra, Manila hemp and 
hardwoods. For all these reasons, in my 
opinion, the United States must keep its 
commitments to the Philippine people. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The Philippine Republic is one of our 
most dependable allies in that area of 
the world where the international situ- 
ation is presently so very delicate. She 
has made wonderful progress in combat- 
ing communism, principally by demon- 
strating that the democratic system can 
provide a higher standard of living to the 
working class than any totalitarian 
method. This she has been able to do 
notwithstanding the still unsatisfactory 
condition of her economy resulting from 
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her loyalty to the cause of fr 
the last war. preston te 

The Philippines are, indeed, the show 
case of democracy in Asia. If the Pili. 
pinos succeed in proving to the grea 
masses of the people of Asia that under 
democratic practices they are able to es 
tablish, and maintain, a higher standard 
of living than the people of the Com. 
munist and neutralist countries, the free 
world will have won a battle that wil be 
more effective than the gains effected by 
divisions of soldiers or billions in hand. 
outs. 

PRESIDENT'’S MESSAGE 


In this connection, I should like to re. 
call that on April 11 the President of the 
United States in a message to Congress 
stressed the need for intensifying our 
cooperation with the free nations of 
southeast Asia in their efforts to achieve 
economic development and a rising 
standard of living. I quote from his 
message: 

The motivation behind this cooperation 
is twofold; Our fixed belief in the worth and 
dignity of the human individual whatever 
his race or flag may be, and our dedication to 
the principle that the fruits of national 
growth must be widely shared in every s0- 
ciety. 

As a people we insist that the dignity of 
the individual and his manifold rights re- 
quire for their preservation a constantly ex- 
panding economic base. We are convinced 
that our continued economic, cultural, and 
spiritual progress are furthered by similar 
progress everywhere. * * * 

We seek to evolve a consistent and stable 
economic policy which will assist free nations 
in their efforts to achieve a sound growth 
for their economies. 


General Eisenhower stated, upon first 
seeing postwar Manila, that it was the 
worst war torn city that he had seen, 
with the possible exception of Warsaw. 
The damage was not limited to Manila, 
but extended as devastatingly through- 
out the Archipelago. 

PHILIPPINE ECONOMY: TIT %S STILL FAR FROM 
COMPLETE RECOVERY 


The Philippine Islands, which always 
had a favorable balance of trade with 
us and with the world before the war, 
have piled up a tremendous trade deficit 
during the years of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation. It is significant to note 
in this connection that, in the 8-year 
period before the war, 1934-41, the Phil- 
ippines had a total favorable trade bal- 
ance with the United States of $257 
million—imports, $621 million; exports, 
$878 million—in the 8-year period after 
the war, 1946-53, the Philippines had 
a total negative trade balance with the 
United States of $1,268 million—impor's, 
$2,861 million; exports, $1,593 million. 


The country is still plagued by infla- 
tion and unemployment, and has had to 
adopt strict currency and import col- 
trols. ‘These conditions prevail, eve? 
though there have been pronounced 
strides toward full recovery. 

It is indeed fortunate that there is one 
nation in Asia bound to us by stroné 
ties on which we can depend. The Re- 
public of the Philippines has been tested 
in war. The blood of her heroes has 
mingled freely with that of our own 
sons on many a battlefield of World W# 
II and in Korea, 
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we must preserve and protect that 
tend eaker, what happens to this 
cnampion of democracy in the Orient is 
of the greatest interest to us. 

we must keep the Republic of the 
philippines strong morally, militarily, 
and economically so she can stand side 
by side with us in the world conflict 
against communism, 

The election and acceptance of Presi- 
dent Magsaysay to lead the Republic of 
the Philippines is evidence of the direc- 
tion in which that country lays its course. 

This bill which I have introduced in 
the House today would authorize the 
appropriation of $100 million for addi- 
tional war-damage payments in the 
Philippines. In this connection, I deem 
it expedient at this time to briefly relate 
the facts and thus refresh our memory 
with regard to war damage and the 
Philippines. 

Throughout the half-century when 
the Philippines was a possession of the 
United States, there were frequent decla- 
rations by our policymakers that the 
Philippines would be created a free and 
independent nation at such time as its 
people were able to govern themselves— 
the only Christian nation in that part of 
the world. The Philippines had been 
under foreign rule for several centuries. 
Chinese, Dutch, British, and Spanish 
were among those who conquered parts 
or all of the 7,000-island archipelago 
from time to time, despite the resistance 


of the Filipinos and their desire for in- 
dependence. In the 50 years of American 
control, there was no lessening of the 


wish for freedom which was promised at 
such time as the people demonstrated 
their ability to sustain it. Meanwhile, 
American teachers sought to improve the 
education of the youth; agricultural ex- 
perts endeavored to demonstrate im- 
proved methods of crop production; 
technicians introduced new procedures 
for industries and business; and efforts 
were made to instruct in the sound ad- 
ministration of public and private enter- 
prises, 

World War II interrupted the prepa- 
ration for independence by the Philip- 
pines. History records the grim events 
that occurred in what was then the Com- 
monwealth between December 7, 1941, 
and the time of liberation in 1945. De- 
spite the propaganda of the Japanese, 
the vast majority of the Philippine peo- 
bie remained loyal to the United States 
because of the bonds of friendship that 
had been developed in the years of 
American jurisdiction. They fought side 
by side with the forces of the United 
States and. during the Japanese occupa- 
Won, gave aid and comfort to those na- 
lionals of the United States who were 
Mprisoned or who waged guerrilla war- 
fare against the invaders. Their loyalty 
and assistance continued, notwithstand- 
- the havoc that was wreaked on their 

omes, farms. industries, and businesses, 
or the torture and even death to which 
cen were subjected. When the mili- 

'y forces of the United States returned 
. the Philippines, the people again 

ught to overcome the Japanese. 

mith the conclusion of the war, the 
“aed States made ready to grant the 
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long-awaited independence to the Phil- 
ippine people. The ravages of the con- 
flict, including the destruction caused in 
the battle of liberation and the tragic 
events of the occupation, however, had 
seriously disrupted the life and economy 
of the Philippines. Its financial condi- 
tion prevented the people from embark- 
ing on a career as a free nation without 
assistance. The relationship between 
the United States and the Philippines 
had been unique and, during the occupa- 
tion, the highest American officials had 
given assurances that the damage of war 
would be repaired and the people repaid. 
With the granting of independence, the 
time for the fulfillment of these assur- 
ances had come. 

In the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives there was overwhelming 
sentiment to restore damaged and de- 
stroyed public and private property in 
the Philippines. One of the difficulties, 
however, was the question of cost. Vari- 
ous surveys had been made, but it was 
a practical impossibility to obtain a de- 
tailed accounting of all destruction. On 
the basis of the statistics then available, 
it was agreed in April 1946 that the 
United States Government would au- 
thorize the appropriation of $400 mil- 
lion for the payment of claims for dam- 
age to private property. In addition, the 
Congress authorized the appropriation of 
$120 million for the restoration and im- 
provement of public property and essen- 
tial public services. 

The legislation which contained these 
authorizations was entitled the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, and pro- 
vided for the creation of the United 
States Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion to expend the $400 million for priv- 
ate claim payments. In addition, the 
Commission was allotted $57 million of 
the $120 million authorized for the re- 
storation of public property. The bal- 
ance of the latter fund was allocated as 
follows: 

Public Roads Administration, for re- 
habilitation of roads and bridges, $40 
million; Corps of Engineers, for resto- 
ration of ports and harbors, $18 million; 
and the Public Health Service, for the 
restoration and improvement of health 
services, $5 million. 

THE PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1946 


The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 was an early implementation of the 
expressed purposes of Members of our 
Congress to take care of immediate Phil- 
ippine rehabilitation problems in rough 
outline as quickly as possible. It was 
obviously not intended as blanket legisla- 
tion to cover all of the vexatious chal- 
lenges implicit in these problems. 

The act was administered by the Hon- 
orable Frank A. Waring, of California: 
the Honorable John A. O'Donnell, of 
Pennsylvania; and the then judge, now 
senator, Francisco A. Delgado, of Bula- 
can, Philippine Islands. Senator Del- 
gado is now chairman of the committee 
on foreign affairs of the Filipino Senate. 
In this connection, he is not unknown 
to the older Members of this body, who 
remember him as a former Resident 
Commissioner from the Philippines in 
the House of Representatives during the 
74th Congress, 
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The Commission was to receive, in- 
vestigate, approve, or disapprove, claims 
covering damage to property during and 
as a consequence of World War II in 
the Philippines. 

Claims up to $500 were to be paid in 
full as quickly as allowed. Further, the 
successful claimants were to be paid on 
the basis of 1941 market prices, less de- 
preciation of amount per year from the 
date of acquisition of the iost or dam- 
aged properties. 

Payments made by the Philippine War 
Damage Commission, prorated according 
to law among all claimants, totaled 52.5 
percent of the amount allowed on each 
claim in excess of $500. In contempla- 
tion of exorbitant postwar cost, of sub- 
stantial disallowances on the claim as 
filed, and the partial payment of slightly 
more than half of the amount approved, 
it is estimated by the War Damage Com- 
mission that successful claimants prob- 
ably received no more than 20 percent 
of the cost of the reproduction of their 
homes, businesses, and other property. 

Finally, when all the claims had been 
adjudicated and it was adjudged that 
with the funds available the combined 
total would be 52.5 percent of the ap- 
proved balance of any claim adjudicated 
for more than $500, or 22.5 percent less 
than the statutory maximum of 75 per- 
cent fixed by the act. 

The War Damage Act aforesaid was 
reported by the old Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. I had the honor to serve 
on this committee under the chairman- 
ship of Judge Jasper Bell, of Missouri, 
affectionately known to all who were 
here through the 79th Congress. The 
committee had no precedent to guide it. 
In its wisdom, however, the committee 
wrote the following language into Re- 
port No. 1921, page 32, Committee on 
Insular Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, 79th Congress, 2d session: 

While the committee feels it is urgently 
necessary to provide through this legislation 
(S. 1610) for the rebuilding and restoration 
of the physical plant of the Philippines, it 
is generally realized that additional legisla- 
tion will probably be necessary in the future 
to augment and supplement the benefits 
which will be accomplished through S. 1610. 
* * * It is expected that proposals for addi- 
tional legislation will be made from time 
to time by the agencies of the United States 
Government, by the Government of the 
Philippines, and the Filipino Rehabilitation 
Commission to meet needs for legislation as 
they arise. 


It is fair to state that the foregoing 
paragraph of the report certainly was 
not placed in there by accident and can- 
not be discarded. The Philippine War 
Damage Commission, as the record will 
attest, did a most efficient and exem- 
plary job. It not only concluded its work 
a month ahead of the statutory deadline, 
but it returned a substantial part of the 
money authorized for its administrative 
expenses to the United States Treasury. 

We have a moral responsibility to the 
people of the Philippines. They were 
our wards and we their tutors in democ- 
racy for nearly half a century. We 
encouraged them to fight, and they re- 
sponded to our request. They paid in 
blood and sweat and the raw red wounds 
and, yes, in the lives of their people for 
their resistance to an enemy drunk with 
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power intent on establishing the doc- 
trine “coprosperity sphere of Asia,” an- 
other way of saying “Asia for the 
Asians.” 

The valiant resistance of our then po- 
litical ward shortened the war in the 
Pacific by many months, if not by many 
years. 

The Philippines are the anchor of our 
defense in the Pacific. 

Then, too, the Philippine Republic will 
consume both our soft and durable goods. 
They have a great capacity to absorb 
them. Our nationally known brand 
names are familiar to them. Our trade 
with the Philippines is not a one-way 
street. They produce much that is es- 
sential in our economy. We use their 
hemp, their sugar, their hardwoods, and 
their pineapple. Any money we spend 
in the Philippines encourages the solid 
type of trade we so badly need. 

I repeat that the Philippines present 
the showcase of democracy in that area, 
and that other countries of that region 
are closely watching the Philippines and 
everything that happens there. 

Let me mention just a few more items 
in the structure of our connecting bridge 
with the Philippines: 

Under our mutual defense pact with 
the Philippines, we have established im- 
portant military, naval, and aerial bases 
in their country. 

Under our trade agreement with them 
our investments are guaranteed the same 
protection and privileges as those of their 
own nationals. 

Under the dynamic leadership of Pres- 
ident Magsaysay, the Philippines is 
undergoing a program of development 
and strengthening their economy, so 
that they may better cope with the 
threat of communism. 





New Dollar-a-Year Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of July 26 appeared an editorial entitled 
“New Dollar-a-Year Men.” It is a very 
interesting rliscussion of the so-called 
dollar-a-year men, or w. oO. c.’s, as they 
are now referred to. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New DOLLAR-A-YEaR MEN 

The Senate took a step backward last week 
when it weakened the provision in the de- 
fense production bill against the employment 
of w. o. c. officials—persons who serve with- 
out compensation from the Government but 
are paid by their companies, the successors 
to the dollar-a-year men. The Banking and 
Currency Committee, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Comptroller General, had pro- 
posed that in peacetime w. o. c.'s be employed 
only as consultants and advisers. Whether 
even that goes far enough in abiding by the 
spirit of the conflict of interest statutes is 
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a serious question. But it is much better 
than the amendment the Senate adopted by 
a vote of 46-45 which says that W. o. c. men 
may hold administrative positions but not 
make policy decisions. 

The conflict of interest statutes are made 
up of at least six separate statutes, and it is 
not easy to generalize concerning them. One 
is a prohibition against dual compensation. 
It makes it a crime for any Government em- 
ployee to accept any salary from any private 
source “in connection with his services” 
as an Official. Another prohibits Government 
employees from transacting business with 
any firm or corporation in which he is di- 
rectly or indirectly interested. These are 
sound expressions of policy. 


The argument for exempting w. 0. c.'s Is 
that in time of national emergency the Gov- 
ernment requires the services of highly paid 
industrialists who cannot live on a Govern- 
ment salary or who will not risk criminal 
prosecution if, in dealing with the area of 
business with which they are most useful, 
they have to be concerned about how some 
future Attorney General may construe the 
prohibition against an official doing business 
with his own company. However much this 
sort of exemption may be necessary to get 
businessmen to work for the Government in 
time of crisis, it is distasteful business at 
any time. 

In 1942, the Truman committee argued 
against the use of dollar-a-year men even in 
wartime. It pointed out that John Lord 
O'Brian, general counsel of the Office of 
Production Management, required lawyers on 
his staff to sever their connections with pri- 
vate law firms. “If such action was desirable 
with respect to lawyers whose firms were 
not obtaining any defense contracts,” the 
Truman committee said, “it is all the more 
proper and desirable with respect to those 
dollar-a-year and without-compensation men 
whose companies are directly obtaining the 
great bulk of the defense contracts.” The 
Truman committee's advice, however, was not 
taken because of the pressure to obtain qual- 
ified industrialists to assist in the war pro- 
duction program. 

Representative CeLLer’s investigation into 
the employment of w. o. c.’s is most timely. 
Congress particularly owes it to the country 
to scrutinize the operation in practice of 
any exemptions it may authorize. It also 
owes it to the country to see that not only 
the letter but the spirit of the conflict-of- 
interest laws is lived up to in those situa- 
tions where it has not authorized exemp- 
tions. The case of Secretary Talbott, for 
example, raises the issue of whether the dual 
compensation statute has been complied 
with. Mr. CeLuer should find out how many 
other Defense or Commerce Department offi- 
clals are similarly drawing double compen- 
sation. 

The House Banking Committee, like the 
Senate committee, voted for tighter restric- 
tions on w. 0. c.’s. The committees are on 
sounder ground than the Senate. As the 
Comptroller General argued, w. o. c.’s should 
not be given policymaking or administra- 
tive positions over full-fledged Government 
employees. They should be used, if at all, 
only as consultants and advisers. 





Slow and Cautious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, overlong the Benton Harbor- 
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St. Joseph turning basin has needed im 
provement, but action has been slowe, 
than slow. . 

Millions—and all too often billions_ 
are quickly appropriated and turned 
over to those administering foreign aid 
Many a local improvement in a foreign | 
country has been quickly made While 
here at home caution and deliberation 
in the spending of the taxpayers’ dollars 
seems to be the program. Overlong the 
St. Joseph-Benton Harbor turning basin 
has needed and occasionally been prom. 
ised improvement. 

H. R. 6766 became Public Law 163 on 
July 15 last. It carried $4,500,009 for 
small navigation projects. Included in 
that total was $105,000 earmarked by the 
Army engineers for the havbor improve. 
ment. 

Army engineers now advise that they 
do not know just when the work will 
start, but the job is scheduled for com. 
pletion during the present fiscal year 
which ends June 30, 1956. 

If Michigan is to take full advantage 
of the facilities of the St. Lawrence sea. 
way, many a harbor will need improve. 
ment, but harbor improvement will bring 
neither prosperity to lake ports nor 
friendship from foreign lands, where so 
many of our billions have gone, if rack. 
eteers posing as labor leaders are per- 
mitted, as recently they did in Sheboy- 
gan and Milwaukee, Wis., to prevent, 
because of a labor dispute between a 
union and an employer, the docking and 
unloading of ships bringing cargoes to 
America from other lands. 

Local authorities at Sheboygan and 
Milwaukee—and, yes, the Governor of 
Wisconsin—have brought shame to tha 
great State because of their failure to 
enforce the law—to protect the rights 
of employees and employers, as well as of 
citizens generally. 

To date, Berrien County authorities 
have protected the civil rights of citizens 
by refusing to permit violence to inter- 
fere with normal activities. With the 
harbor improved and the right of citi- 
zens to work and carry on a business 
protected by local authorities, the St. 
Joseph-Benton Harbor port may get 
some business that otherwise would go 
to other ports where lawlessness rules. 

It not only pays to be honest, but it 
pays to abide by the law. 





Golden Agers of Cleveland’s Karami 
House Have Memorable Visit to Wash- 
ington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, a group of some 40 members of 
the Golden Age Club of Cleveland's fa- 
mous Karamu House visited me last 
month as part of a tour of Washington 


they arranged. It was a thrilling eX 
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rience for these fine people in spite of 
the intense heat of that day. 

Although most of them had never been 
tp Washington before, one of them had, 
and this trip was especially memorable. 
ur, W. W. Curtis, of 2296 East 93d Street, 
Cleveland—at 86 years of age, the oldest 
of this eroup—had gone to school here. 
In a delightful letter to me recently he 
yent on to add a bit of personal history 
about the Civil War that I would like to 
quote: 

when the first gun was fired at the first 
battle of Bull Run, my father was at the 
breakfast table. He rushed out from his 
cabin that was close to the road leading from 
Manassas and there the road was lined with 
the men rushing out from Manassas to the 
battlefield. He and some other men went 
yoon Mount Pone Hill and watched the bat- 
tle until the Confederates made the Union 
men retreat to Washington. He lived there 
through the war and I, the baby boy of 15 
brothers, was born there over 86 years ago. 
My father spent his slave days in the coun- 
ties of Prince William and Loudoun, 


The Golden Agers’ warm friendship 
and interest which they brought with 
them to the Nation’s Capital is a great 
inspiration to all of here, 





Salute To a Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, you will 
agree with me that the following letter 


from former Marine Lieutenant Coombe, 
of Kearny, N. J., is in the highest tradi- 
tion. It bespeaks a devotion to America 


s in the spirit which has made 
great. It is, therefore, a priv- 
lege for me, Mr. Speaker, to be able to 
insert Lieutenant Coombe'’s letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
The Honorable Peter W. Roptno, Jr., 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Roprvo: Undoubtedly this letter 
Wil prove to be a waste of time on your 
part in helping me in my problem, I realize 

5 I write this yet I feel I must cover 
every path open to me before I admit final 
Gcleat in this matter. 

I Would like to go on active duty again 
the United States Marine Corps. The 
br efly are these: I was a member of 
e USM‘ R, volunteered for Korean duty, 
‘nded in action in July of 1953, and tem- 
mrarily retired by the Marine Corps in June 
= 1954 J was recommended to transfer to 
He reguiar ranks after finishing basic school 
 Qantico in February of 1953. I had sev- 
a Opportunities to do this before I was 
wounded but neglected to transfer until 
_. My Korean duty. My leg was ampu- 
: a below the knee and I received other 
= . ‘mounting to 80 percent disabled by 
en prey and 100 percent disabled 

vise A scale, 

In October of 1953 I was asked by my 


doctor if I would like to stay on active duty. 


St that time I was @ bed patient, had not 
a. fitted for a new leg, and was looking 
~ “ard, somewhat dubiously, to 4 or 5 more 


Naturally I said “No,” consider- 


f 


er 
‘erations, 
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ing the somewhat hopeless situation I was tn 
at the time. By June of 1954 I was before 
@ medical board which found me unfiit to 
perform the duties of my rank and tempo- 
rarily retired me at 70 percent which was 
boosted to 80 percent by the review board 
in Washington. 

I was paid $166.73 per month by the Corps 
as retired disability pay. In January of 1955 
my VA claim was complete and I am now 
receiving $249 a month from that agency. 
Since being released I have served in an 
associate (nonpay) status with the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Reserve Battalion while attend- 
ing graduate school in that city. I have 
tried to keep myself abreast of the current 
orders of the Marine Corps by reading and 
studying. Also I have mastered the use of 
my leg and have tried to put it to as many 
tests as possible from playing baseball to 
walking over rough ground for the distance 
of 4 miles. 

My inquiries of Just where I stand with 
the corps have been confined to asking 
questions of superior officers and a letter 
written to Leatherneck magazine as to my 
chances of going back. The information I 
have received has been a jumble of existing 
orders and answers to the effect, “I never 
heard of anyone on duty with one leg but 
I don’t know.” Others tell me to wait until 
I receive my next physical from the corps. 
Prankly, I’m afraid that will be too late 
judging by my last encounter with a medical 
board. My medical board was headed by a 
senior naval officer who was a baby doctor. 

When I told him I was a teacher in civilian 
life he seemed to think I might have a 
chance at making a living there. Although 
the board gave me every break in the book as 
far as rating my case I don’t believe they 
quite understood the amount of handicap 
with an artificial leg. 

My service record was not brilliant. I re- 
ceived the Purple Heart and the Bronze Star 
with “V.” Yet I'm sure it must be at least 
a little above average. One year from the 
date I entered active service I was a casualty. 
Seems to me somebody lost a lot of money 
on my training. I have no idea what it 
costs to train a marine officer in the Infantry 
field but I do know $249 a month for life, 
hospital care, and other benefits are a lot 
to pay out to anyone for the limited service 
performed by me. 

I found a challenge and a purpose in the 
Marine Corps and I'm not ashamed to admit 
that I enjoyed my service tour and also 
profited by it in many ways. I am certain 
I can hold down many billets. Certainly 
not as a rifle platoon leader again but there 
are many other jobs. The country is cost 
and tax conscious today or to put in crudely 
everyone wants to save a buck whether in 
private life or in government. And here the 
Government pays me for merely living. You 
might say I'm being paid for my sacrifice 
but it is no more than many men gave and 
a lot less than others gave who will never 
come back. In a breakdown of a first lieu- 
tenant's pay, should I hold such a billet, the 
Government would be paying me about $120 
for my services. I would not get my re- 
tired pay, but the hospitalization and health 
benefits would remain the same. So would 
other things such as buying in the PX, etc. 
In other words the Marine Corps would be 
paying me $120 for doing a job and the Gov- 
ernment would be paying me $249 for doing 
nothing. Of course I realize with an up in 
rank the margin would be greater. 

You now have the facts as I know them. 
I would appreciate some information to the 
following questions. Would the Marine 
Corps consider taking a disabled man of my 
rank back? Or should I forget this mad 
idea, take my money from the VA and attend 
the Marine Corps ball every November 11? 

In closing I would like to say if the rest 
of the services take care of their men half as 
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well as the corps does then there should be 
no complaint. I would also like to say that 
the naval medical system is superb and es- 
pecially the amputee center Oakland, Cailif., 
headed up by Capt. Thomas Canty, MC/USN, 
whom I can’t praise enough. The VA, too, 
has helped me no end and although they get 
caught in the fine network of redtape they 
do all they can to help you. Thank you for 
your consideration of this letter. 
Yours truly, 
PuHILip W. Coomse, 
Second Lieutenant, USMCR, (retired). 





Highway Construction Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed highway legislation that has been 
so widely discussed all over the country 
for so long was disposed of yesterday by 
a much agitated House of Representa- 
tives. 

I think that never in my somewhat 
lengthy service as a Member of Con- 
gress have I seen so much confusion and 
parliamentary maneuvering in connec- 
tion with any piece of legislation. The 
Committee on Public Works of the House 
consists of 34 members, a majority of 
whom are Democrats, and among the 
membership of the committee are many 
very competent Members from both po- 
litical parties. This great committee 
started out to write a highway bill and 
spent much time trying to accomplish 
their assumed task. They changed their 
position many times and broke up into a 
number of groups. And when they 
finally voted out a bill a large number 
of them did not approve of the bill, and 
there were several different reports put 
out by different members of this com- 
mittee. 

President Eisenhower, through his ad- 
ministrative assistants, recommended a 
course of action as to what the program 
should be and as to how it should be 
financed. He wanted to finance it by the 
issuance of Government road bonds. 
This would cost about $30 billion. 

The other group, under the leadership 
of Speaker Raysurn, was set on the 
adoption of a program costing more than 
$25 billion to be paid by the levying of 
taxes on gasoline, tires, tubes, and other 
commodities. 

In other words, both groups were loud 
in their protestations of their desire to 
get good roads for the whole country, 
and to do this as soon as possible with 
the full knowledge that the cost was 
going to be many, many billions of dol- 
lars. 

The bill that was finally recommended 
for passage by a majority of the com- 
mittee was the bill that met the approval 
of Speaker RAYBURN and the other lead- 
ers of the Democratic Party and that 
would cost many billions of dollars to be 
paid by a heavy increase of taxes that 
the people would be compelled to pay for 
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diesel oil, gasoline, tires, tubes, and other 
sundry products. 

This bill was opposed by the other half 
of the committee headed by Congress- 
man DonpERo. He and his Republican 
cohorts were in favor of the President’s 
plan, which was to issue bonds in pay- 
ment of this road program. 

After 2 days of active debate in which 
many Members participated, when the 
matter came on for a vote Mr. DONDERO 
and his followers sought to substitute 
their program for the program of the 
Democrats, but lost by a vote of 184 nays, 
178 yeas. This was a very close vote—I 
voted with Mr. DoNnDERO. 

Then, immediately, the final vote was 
taken—it looked as if the Rayburn forces 
would win easily. But something very 
unusual happened. It happened that 
while the membership was quite equally 
divided between the Dondero plan and 
the Rayburn plan, there was a strong 
sentiment against both plans, partly be- 
cause the membership was against the 
terrific cost and were against the manner 
in which the Public Works Committee 
had conducted its hearings and delibera- 
tions. Its usurpation of the functions 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
which, from the foundation of the Re- 
public, has been given the responsibility 
of preparing and presenting the tax bills 
to the Congress, was resented by the 
public, generally, and by a number of 
the members of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, itself. The House voted against 
the Rayburn plan by a vote of 292 nays, 
223 yeas. I voted with those who were 
opposed to the levying of the gasoline 
and other taxes to pay for all these bil- 
lions of dollars that this program would 
cost. 

When the Committee on Public Works 
had fully realized that they had made 
serious mistakes they proceeded to try 
to work their way out. They divided 
themselves into groups, as appeared 
from the different kinds of reports they 
made, but when they had a chance they 
realized that the best thing to do was to 
join the many Congressmen who had 
become disappointed at the failure of this 
great committee to do what it should 
have done from the beginning. So when 
the final vote came the membership 
discarded both the Dondero plan and 
the Rayburn plan and voted the whole 
project down by a terrific majority of 
292 to 123. I voted with the majority 
and was glad to help to bring the mat- 
ter to a sensiole conclusion. 


I am for good roads and have always 
been. But Iam also against the levying 
of these terrific taxes that will be nec- 
essary for the construction of these roads 
now. The thing to do is to take the 
road building program out of politics and 
plan it carefully and properly from an 
engineering standpoint, and _ sensibly 
from a taxpaying standpoint. This tax- 
paying part of the program should be 
written by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House, which committee from 
the very beginning of the Government, 
had had this responsibility. 

I repeat, Iam for good roads, but I am 
also for economy and against exorbitant 
and crushing new taxes. We are taxed 
heavily enough now. 
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Tribute to the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
and this weekend Milwaukee, the cap- 
ital of Eagledom, is host to the 57th 
annual convention of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. 

We of Wisconsin have the warmest 
and longest ties with this great organ- 
ization. As a member of the order I 
convey my warmest personal greetings 
to all the Eagles who are assembled in 
Milwaukee, and to all other Eagles, 
wherever their aeries, working for lib- 
erty, trust, justice, and equality—the 
Eagle creed. 

I send to the desk the text of a fine 
article from the Wilwaukee Journal de- 
scribing the outstanding role of the 
Eagles in fighting for social welfare and 
other worthy causes. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MILWAUKEE INFLUENCE HELPED MAKE 

EAGLES A FRATERNITY Depicatep To WIPING 

Out POVERTY 


Milwaukee, the capital of Eagledom, will 
be swarming with some 30,000 of the friendly 
fellows Thursday at the start of the 57th 
annual convention of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles. 

The official international headquarters of 
the organization (since October 1953) have 
been in the Eagles’ million-dollar clubhouse 
at West Wisconsin Avenue and North 24th 
Street, the finest structure in Eagledom and 
a mecca for admiring Eagle tourists. Mil- 
waukee also is the home of Eagles’ pub- 
lications. 

Milwaukee looms large in Eagle affairs in 
another respect, too. The late Con (The 
Dutchman) Mann, a Milwaukeean in his 
youth, guided the affairs of the order for 
more than 30 years as managing organizer 
and his bass voice and robust waist were 
known in aeries from coast to coast. 


One of his proteges was a fledgling with 
a knack for oratory and an inborn liking 
for rubbing elbows with fellow Eagles. He 
is Robert W. Hansen, a district Judge in Mil- 
waukee who has twice been elected grand 
worthy president of the organization. 


FOUNDED IN SEATTLE 


The Eagles organization began 57 years 
ago on February 6, 1898, when six lonely the- 
atrical men sauntered over to the tideflats at 
Seattle and sat down on a lumber pile to 
form a friendship society called “The Seattle 
Order of Good Things.” A few weeks later 
it was renamed the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles. 

Little did they realize that their chummy 
group was the progenitor of what is now one 
of the world’s great fraternities with aeries 
in more than 1,600 communities in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, and Hawaii. 


The creed of the fraternity was “liberty, 
truth, justice, and equality.” John Cort, one 
of the founders who became the first grand 
worthy president, enunciated the purpose of 
the organization: “To make human life de- 
sirable by lessening its ills and promoting 
peace, prosperity, gladness, and hope.” It 
was a lofty concept, and the Eagles, with a 
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record of civic, community,. and human} 
— service over the years, believe they 
ners. not let down their idealistic first presi. 

Onc asked to define the Eagles, a spokes 
man answered: “You want to know who the 
Eagles are—I'll tell you. We're the crowd, 
the one everybody else gets lost in.” ; 

It was a way of saying that the Eagles are 
“the common man's” fraternity, but it Was a 
statement only partially accurate. There are 
many Eagles who have never been lost in the 
crowd: Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman 
Theodore Roosevelt, Warren G. Harding J 
Edgar Hoover, Stan Musial, Father Flanagan, 
William Green, Phil Murray. and James j 
Jeffries, to mention only a few. ' 


MILWAUKEE INFLUENCE 


The Eagles call their organization “the 
fighting fraternity,” too, because it plunged 
into red-hot battles for social legislative 
measures, The order conducted the pioneer- 
ing campaign for State old-age pensions and 
the Social Security Act in the early twenties 
The Milwaukee influence was mainly respon. 
sible. Con Mann, in his early days here, hob- 
nobbed with liberal leaders, and absorbed 
much of their political philosophy. There js 
little doubt that this climate inspired him 
to lead the Eagles on a crusade to rid Amer. 
ica of its poorhouses. The fraternity spent 


‘more than a million dollars on printed mate- 
rial to drum up support for a Nationa! Social 
Security Act. 


The fraternity sponsored the New York 
State old-age pension act which Roosevelt 
signed as Governor, and the President pre- 
sented the pen to the Eagles. It now lodges 
in their archives, with the signature pens of 
State old-age pension laws given to the fra- 
ternity by the Governors who signed Eagle 
supported pension legislation. 

There are several other firsts, besides ‘so- 
cial security, in the fraternity's legislative 
annals. The country’s first State old-age 
pension law was enacted in Montana, spon- 
sored by an Eagle legislator, Lester H. Lobie, 
with the backing of his fraternity. When 
Gov. Joseph M. Dixon, of Missouri, signed the 
first State mothers’ pension act, in Missouri, 
in 1923, he said: “You Eagles have planted 
the seed.” tals 

Another “first” in the Eagle lexicon is 
the national observance of Mothers’ Day, 
although this subject occasions a lifting of 
eyebrows by the Anna Mae Jarvis devotees 
Eagles give full credit to Miss Jarvis for pop- 
ularizing the idea, but they point to their 
own role in no shy manner. It is a matter 


of record that Frank Hering, a onetime 
Notre Dame professor and football coach, 
who later became a prominent national Eagle 
leader, made the first public plea for 4 


Mothers’ Day at an Indianapolis aerie meet- 
ing, on February 7, 1904. The proposal 
was received warmly by the Eagles who con- 
ducted Mothers’ Day programs long belore 
they were national events. 

Eagles point with pride to the fact that 
the American War Mothers in 1929 dedicated 
a@ plaque in honor of Hering at the Indi- 
anapolis speech site, citing his as “The 
Father of Mothers’ Day.” 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


Eagles have long backed wholesome you'n 
activities in a war on juvenile delinquency. 
Aeries sponsor junior sports, teen-age dances, 
and recreation centers. In 1941, the Eagles 
built a $160,000 dormitory for Boys Tow. 
In the youth guidance sphere, the Eagles 
have spread their wings to West Bern, 
where they established Eaglehaus, ® v0 
tional training protect for German youth 
to make friends for democracy, ® projec 
worked out between Judge Hansen #d 
Ernst Reuter, the late mayor of West Bel 
lin. 

A pet undertaking is the Eagles Memorial 
Foundation, a unique “living memorial” © 
the Eagles who serves their country '” - 
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ed services Through donations of the 
ee and auxiliaries, ® $3 million fund 
a established to provide physical welfare 


coliege educations for the 
nildren of Eagle dads who lost their lives 
chil@r ary service. More than 1,300 children 
“ eat from the foundation. 

- . Eagles have their ardent champions, 
is ne has quite expressed himself as. ap- 
vaeiatively as Tony Galento, the ex-boxer 
eae tler, who is a member of Newark, 
‘ . is America must be a wonderful coun- 
ned Tony, “and the Eagles a won- 


explall 


ry] organization to take in a bum like me,” 


cervices and 





The Seamy Side of TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
[| THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during this session much has been said 
on the Senate floor about Dixon-Yates 
and about the TVA. I think it proper 
that we keep both in their proper per- 
spective 
Mr President, there is much about 
TVA that is dishonest. JI ask unanimous 
consent to have this approach to the 
TVA problem, as covered in an article 
entitled, “The Seamy Side of TVA,” 
written by Henry Hazlitt, and published 
in this week’s edition of Newsweek, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

here being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Tue SeamMy Sipe or TVA 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


One wonders whether the hue and cry that 
Democrats have raised over an alleged Dixon- 
Yates scandal is intended to divert public 
attention away from the failure of TVA and 
from the deceptions practiced to put over 
and extend that and many other socialized 


power pr jects 

In the 218-page report of the Hoover Com- 
mission, and in the 1,783-page report of the 
task force under Admiral Moreell on which 
the final Commission report was in large part 
based, we now have a mine of material ex- 
posing some of the misleading estimates and 
unkept promises by which Congress and the 
taxpayers were induced to underteke many 
public-power projects. There is not space 
though here to cite more than a few random 
fxamples from the Hoover Commission re- 






port 

Among these are the persistent underesti- 
mates of Government engineers concerning 
me real cost of these projects. “In the field 
reclamation the original estimated cost of 


the 90 projects (outside the Missouri Basin) 


om $1,580 million, and in 1952, the esti- 
— cost at completion was $3,317 mijlion. 
sae _ of the reclamation portion of the 
in satt River Basin project was estimated 
" 1844 at $850 million, In 1963, the same 


hk Was estimated at $3,717 million, an 
— of about 343 percent.” Only a 
os percentage of these increases was owing 
, aring prices, 

A report to the House Committee on 


Pubic Works, rendered by its subcommittee 
) study civil 


as works, in December 1952, 
ao the TVA reports its costs had 


e —e its estimates by only 3.1 percent. 
~ “i examination of a 1936 report of the 
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Authority showed that later estimates for 
Kentucky Dam exceeded the original by 
93.6 percent; for Fort Loudoun Dam, by 74.7 
percent; and for Fontana Dam, by 137.7 
percent.” 

In a group of Bureau of Reclamation pro- 
posed projects the construction costs of irri- 
gated land averaged $509 per acre for land 
that had an average market value of less 
than $150 per acre even with the full water 
supply. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has au- 
thority to control navigable streams and 
floods, but no discoverable right to build 
hydroelectric powerplants. This has led to 
the development of the shrewd doctrine that 
hydroelectric power may be developed and 
sold by the Federal Government to the ex- 
tent that it is incidental to flood control 
and navigation. It has also led, as the 
Hoover Commission report points out, to a 
bookkeeping allocation of all the costs pos- 
sible to flood control and irrigation rather 
than power. 

The Hoover task group laid down certain 
criteria for determining the real success or 
failure of Federal power projects: They 
ought to earn 3 percent interest annually to 
insure return of Federal borrowing costs. 
The investment should be properly amor- 
tized. The projects should pay local taxes 
equal to those of private utilities. Earn- 
ings of Federal projects should include an 
amount equal to the Federal tax exemptions, 
based on the tax payments of private util- 
ities. With such an honest yardstick, the 
TVA would show a deficit of $30 million in 
the fiscal year 1953 and an accumulated 
deficit up to that time of $100 million. The 
principal groups of Federal projects would 
show a cumulative deficit of $332 million. 

The Hoover Commission points out that 
the Federal taxpayer is subsidizing these 
projects. Less than 10 percent of the total 
population will be directly benefited even 
when the programs are completed. This 
means that 90 percent of citizens are forced 
to subsidize an arbitrarily favored 10 per- 
cent. The task group estimates that the 
Federal projects are selling power on the 
average at about 50 percent below its real 
cost. 

Finally, while hydroelectric powerplants 
were built under the pretense that they 
were merely incidental to navigation and 
flood control, the TVA has now embarked 
upon an expansion of its power-generating 
capacity beyond hydroelectric plants by the 
building of steam plants. 

The moral indignation of the zealots for 
socialized power at the Dixon-Yates contract 
seems misplaced. 





Tall Corn and Tall Tales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 28, 
1955, entitled “Tall Corn and Tall 
Tales”: 

Tati Corn AND TALL TALES 


An effort was made to explain our farm 
price support program to the Russians now 
touring Iowa’s corn country. No success. 

If the Russians are mystified by price 
supports, so are most Americans. But let 
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our visitors be patient. The U.S. 8S. R. may 
yet be a beneficiary of our price-support 
plan. 

Because United States consumers are taxed 
so the Government can buy agricultural sur- 
pluses, to keep consumer prices high, Uncle 
Sam has vast hoards of bought-in wheat, 
butter, and other products. It has been a 
problem to get rid of those surpluses. Some 
$1,200,000,000 worth has been disposed of, 
mostly abroad, in the past 10 months. But 
much remains. 

Up to now Iron Curtain countries have 
been barred from receiving United States 
farm surpluses. No such bar exists, how- 
ever, in Canada, which has a farm-price 
program like ours, and also surpluses like 
ours. Quite a ruckus started recently when 
Canada negotiated deals to sell butter and 
wheat behind the Iron Curtain—at prices 
far below those in Canada. Czechoslovakia, 
for example, will get Canadian butter for 
424 cents a pound, which is 15'4 cents per 
pound less than it cost the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to buy it in. 

So if the era of good feeling continues, 
before long the Russians now touring Iowa 
may find Iowa’s products arriving in the 
U. S. S. R.—and at prices far below those 
which Iowans would pay in Iowa. 

When our visitors get back to the U. S.S. R. 
there may be skeptical shrugs when they 
tell of the tall corn in I-oway. But we're 
betting caviar to a corncob nobody will be- 
lieve their tall tales of United States price 
supports. 





Protest by Members of New York Demo- 
cratic Delegation Re Ban on Remanu- 
facture of Watch Movements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert herewith 
a letter which the New York Demo- 
cratic delegation sent to the chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Honorable JERE CooPER, on 
July 27, 1955: 


Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, House Ways and 
Means Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mz. CHAIRMAN: We, the undersigned, 
of the New York Democratic delegation 
strenuously oppose H. R. 7466 and H. R. 
7467, upon which legislation your committee 
will initiate hearings on Wednesday. 

The proposed indiscriminate ban on the 
remanufacture of all watch movements will 
have a serious effect on scores of American 
importer-assembler companies, most of 
whom are located in New York and who 
employ thousands of skilled workmen. Its 
effect will be equally serious to the retail 
jewelers of the United States whose sales 
of imported watches amount to half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Since the proposed legislation departs 
drastically from established customs pro- 
cedures and imtroduces new concepts in 
regulation governing the imports, we be- 
lieve that much more thorough study should 
be given by this committee and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government than time 
permits during the closing days of this ses- 
sion of Congress. It is our conviction that 


JULY 27, 1955. 
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this is more than a mere technical change 
im the statute. 

Because of the complicated nature of this 
whole upjeweling problem, and because the 
importers and retailers in the New York 
area have not had the opportun’ty to analyze 
with more precision the effect on their busi- 
nes*, we urge your committee to defer action 
on these bills until the next session, 

Sincerely yours, 

EMANUEL CELLER: On Behalf of Victor 
L. ANFUSO, CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, IRWIN 
D. Davipson, JAMEs J. Deanery, Is1- 
DORE DOLLINGER, JAMES G. DONOVAN, 
Smwney A. FINE, LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
Epona F. Ketry, Evcrene J. KEOGH, 
ArtTHur G. KLEIN, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Apvam C. PowELL, Jr., JOHN J. ROONEY, 
HERBERT ZELENKO. 

P. S—The New York State Department of 
Commerce has just informed me that they 
are in agreement with the above staetment. 





Leadership of President Eisenhower— 
Article From the Democratic Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Is It Explanation Enough That 
The President Didn’t Know?” which ap- 
pears in the August number of the Demo- 
cratic Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Is It EXPLANATION ENOUGH THAT THE PRESI- 
DENT DIDN'T KNow? 


May Day was rainy in Moscow this year, so 
rainy that the Russians had to cancel the 
“fly-by” scheduled for their annual military 
parade. 

But the weather was not permitted to in- 
terfere with Russian plans to let the free 
world Know that Soviet aircraft production 
was far greater than the West had realized. 
Foreign newsmen and diplomats were treated 
to pre-May Day rehearsals and a series of 
flights after the big Communist holiday. 
These displays made it all too plain that Rus- 
sia had made dangerous progress in the out- 
put of supersonic fighters and long-range jet 
bombers. 

The revelation dramatized questions about 
the wisdom of cutting American defense ex- 
penditures which had been raised earlier by 
Democratic Senators. It also raised the pos- 
sibility that spending should be stepped up. 

Since the President had put his own per- 
sonal stamp on the defense budget, reporters 
seized their first opportunity to ask Mr. 
Eisenhower whether this new intelligence 
would prompt an increase in air defense 
expenditures. 

“I haven’t had any such recommenda- 
tions yet,” said the President. 

Would it affect other programs such as 
civil defense, the reporters wanted to know. 

“I don't know,” said the Chief Executive. 
“It hasn't been brought up to me in those 
terms.” Reporters were surprised by this 
image of the President postponing action 
on a vital matter until someene brought 
him some recommendations. 

Yet this same predisposition to wait for 
others to suggest what he should do has 
been apparent before, for example, in the 
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President's discussions of Formosa. Here 
again Mr. Eisenhower has definitely told the 
American people that he is personally re- 
sponsible. He has given his assurance that 
he and he alone will decide whether to send 
American military forces into action in that 
area; yet there is a remote quality about 
his knowledge and thinking on Formosa 
which raises the question as to how easily 
he could reach an independent decision 
should an emergency arise. For example: 

On the eve of the Formosa resolution last 
January, the President was asked whether 
there were plans to withdraw an American 
detachment from the Tachen Islands (which 
have since been abandoned to the Commu- 
nists). “I will have to ask the commander 
on the spot what orders these individuals 
are under,” said the President, 

Did the President think Formosa could be 
held without committing American ground 
forces? The President passed, saying that 
he had received “no recommendation” on 
committing ground troops to Formosa. 

Reporters returned to this important ques- 
tion in May. Were we going to set up a 
military base On Formosa? The President 
didn’t seem to know; he said he had received 
“no suggestion” to do so. 

This vagueness was not lost on the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer. “Never before 
has the explanation ‘He didn't khow’ been 
made for any President with anything ap- 
proaching the frequency it has been made for 
President Eisenhower,” said this newspaper. 

The editors were concerned because the 
White House explained away release of the 
Yalta papers by saying the President hadn't 
known about it, but they might also have 
cited the fact that Mr. Eisenhower-— 

Had never heard that the Cutter Labora- 
tories had been in trouble with the Food and 
Drug Administration before they were li- 
censed to manufacture Salk polio vaccine. 

Had never heard of Defense Secretary Wil- 
son's controversial ruling that the Defense 
Department would only release information 
which made a constructive contribution. 

Had never heard of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee's May press release calling 
Gov. Averell Harriman the “architect of the 
Yalta Agreement.” 

Had never heard that Government officials 
are urging small farmers to sell out to big 
dealers. “Frankly, I don't believe it,” said 
the President. Yet his Assistant Agriculture 
Secretary Ear! D. Butz had said in March that 
“agriculture is now big business. Too many 
people are trying to stay in agriculture.” 

In addition, the President was not sure 
last year whether the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture had consulted him before he lowered 
dairy price supports to 75 percent of parity; 
had forgotten whether he wants Congress to 
extend unempioyment benefits beyond the 
customary 6 months’ period; did not know 
last August whether his administration was 
in favor of a then proposed $250 million 
emergency school building program; couldn't 
be expected to recall whether the TVA, the 
agency most affected by the Dixon-Yates dis- 
putes, was consulted in the initial steps 
leading to the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Surely one of the most surprising things 
to escape the President's notice—in view of 
his twice-stated opinion that communism 
should not be made a campaign issue—has 
been the persistent Republican accusation 
that Democrats are soft on communism. 
During the Lincoln Day orating season in 
1954, House Speaker Martin charged Demo- 
crats with Communist coddling. Senator 
JENNER (Republican, Indiana) claimed he 
had found “heaps of evidence of * * * 
treason.” When he was asked about these 
charges, the President said that he had seen 
no statements suggesting that Democrats 
are “tinged with treason.” 

During the 1954 campaign, Vice President 
Nronw went into more than 30 States on a 
speaking tour, making headlines with his 
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heavy emphasis on the Communist teu» 
Yet when he was asked about this, th, 
President said he had never hearg ot 
Mr. Nixon making “any sweeping condemng. 
tion of any party.” Was the reporter's ues. 
tion “based upon an actual reading of My 
Nrton’s speeches or what you had learneq 
from what the critics said about his 
speeches?” the President wanted to know 
The reporter said he had read the speeches 
while the New York Post commented tha; 
Mr. Eisenhower's question “led everybody in 
the room to wonder when the President wii 
read them.’ ’ 

Mr, Eisenhower's defenders attribute his 
haziness on all these matters to the fact that 
he came to the Presidency without any pre- 
vious experience in civilian government. His 
lack of background, they point out, plus the 
Army custom of reliance on a staff, has tend. 
ed to preserve the President's aloofness from 
many of the daily developments in public 
affairs. 

Probably the role of the staff in this pic. 
ture cannot be overemphasized. The New 
York Times has said that “staff has achieved 
a measure of responsibility under Mr. Fisen- 
hower which it has never enjoyed before.” 

This dependence on staff, which was so 
apparent in the President's approach to the 
Formosan problem, has also showed up in 
many of his other press conference answers. 
Last December, for instance, when he was 
asked whether there would be a Marshall 
plan for Asia, the President said, “the 
proposal had not been brought far enough 
along that it had been argued” in front of 
him. 

Again, when he was asked whether he 
thought the atomic energy law should be re- 
vised to give the commission chairman more 
authority, he said he had received “no recom- 
mendations * * * on the subject * * *.” 

On another occasion he was asked whether 
he approved Treasury Secretary Humphrey's 
stated desire to lift the limits on income 
earned by social security pensioners 

“Well,” the President said, he really didn't 
know since “that particular point hadn't 
been suggested” to him. 

Another indication of the President's de- 
pendence on staff work is his tendency to 
refer reporters to “the people who are re- 
sponsible, the people who make the de- 


cisions,” as though the President himself is 
not responsible under the Constitution for 
the conduct of the Government's executive 
branch. 


Will the Navy continue to let our vessels 
visit ports where the crew must submit 
segregation, the President was asked during 
a recent press conference. “* * * go and 
ask the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary 


of the Navy,” said Mr. Eisenhower. He him- 

self “didn’t know anything about !t.” 
The President had washed his hands in 
the same public way last January when the 
Foreign 


Agriculture Department and the 
Operations Administration were at dagger 
points_pver whether our leading land reform 
expert, Wolf Ladejinsky, was or was not & 
security risk. When reporters pressed te 
President to clear this matter up, he advised 
them to “go to the people responsible for 
the decisions directly and ask them we 
questions.” . 

During the later hassle over Edward Cors!, 
immigration expediter, the President an 
swered reporters’ queries with the expians 
tion that Mr. Corsi “had been put 1p that 
position actually, of course, by the Secretary 
of State.” He was sure the answers wey 
wanted ‘could be looked up if [the reporter) 
went to the Secretary of State.” 

There have been other indications that the 
President leans heavily on his staf when 
there are vacancies to be filled. For ~ 
ample, the press corps was surprised whe? 
the President turned the administration 
the foreign-aid program over to John — 
lister, a former Member of Congress, *” 
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»-time associate of the late Senator 
we Taft, since Mr. Hollister had been 
rentified as a foe of foreign aic. 

So they asked the President whether he 
had had assurances from Mr. Hollister that 
 pelieved in foreign ald. The President 
oe surprised that the question should 


see 
be raised. 


“pid I have what?” he asked. 
“assurances that Hollister favors foreign 
\ the reported repeated. 


eNO,” said the President, “that is, person- 


Iv 0 

. ae president seemed to have no duobt 
over whether a program could be effectively 
aaministered by @ man who might not be- 
‘eve in it. Mr, Hollister had been rec- 
ommended by his staff, and that seemed to 
4 so far as Mr, Eisenhower was con- 


be that, 


rned 
cernea 
The almost total dependence on subordi- 


nates might not be a serious matter if those 
se to Mr. Eisenhower were urged to direct 
nis attention to all matters on which they 
feel Presidential guidance is needed. Ap- 
however, the opposite is true. Ac- 
cording, to columnist Marquis Childs, Cabinet 
oficers and others high in the administra- 
ton. have been told that if they expect Mr. 
Eisenhower to serve a second term, “you 
cannot come running in here every other 
day with your troubles. Decisions must be 
taken by those who should take them.” 

New York Times correspondent Cabell 
Phillips has written at considerable length 


about this tendency to delegate so much 


pare uly 


responsibility. 


The danger of too much staff,” he has 
said. “is that it tends, in time, to do the 
Chief's thinking for him; that it may he- 
duce him to a mere ratifier of decisions that 
have been worked out below. There is also 


something to be said * * * for the brilliant 
inspiration, as a source of policy. Such an 
idea is likely to be dejuiced, however, by the 
time it works its way up through staff levels. 
plaints such as these have been heard 
about the staff system as it exists in the 
White House today.” 

But of all the doubts expressed over Mr. 
Eisenhower's lack of leadership, perhaps the 
was historian Gerald W. John- 








t tellin 
most telling 


son's observation that “You can elect a man 
to the White House, but you can’t make 
him President. He must do that for 


pif” 





Wisconsin Is Proud of Lester Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Wisconsin are understandably proud 
of our colleague, Lester Jounson, from 
the Ninth Congressional District. 
Lester JOHNSON represents a primarily 
tural part of the State, but he has shown 
4 remarkably understanding attitude 
lor the needs of city people. 

Lister JoHNSON understands that city 
and farm folk must work together for the 
common good of all Americans. He has 
“Ways recognized that @ prosperous in- 
custry and a prosperous agriculture are 
mutually interdependent. 

The election of Lester JOHNSON has 
ae to this House a man who appre- 
_ the needs of an expanding econ- 
iY benefiting both city people and 
“thers alike. LEesTEer JOHNSON’s fine 
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support for city and farm legislation has 
exemplified for me how to act in the 
public interest. 

It is gratifying that Lester JonHnson’s 
colleagues in the House appreciate the 
outstanding job he is doing here, not 
only for the people of his district, but 
for all America, 





Statement of Dr. Joseph Lifshitz, Vice 
President of the Schlome Mendelsohn 
Branch of the Workmen’s Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the statement of Dr. Joseph 
Lifshitz, vice president of the Schlome 
Mendelsohn Branch of the Workmen's 
Circle, a Jewish labor-fraternal organi- 
zation with some 70,000 members 
throughout the United States. 

The statement was made at a recep- 
tion in the Washington office of Senator 
HerBert H. Lenman, of New York, on 
July 23, 1955. The occasion for the 
presentation of these remarks was a pil- 
grimage to the Nation’s Capitol of this 
group which is composed of former in- 
mates of Nazi and concentration camps. 
They are all newly naturalized citizens 
of the United States, and the purpose of 
their visit was to express their gratitude 
not only to this great country of ours 
for befriending them but to express to 
Senator Lenman their deep and grateful 
appreciation for the role he has played 
in fighting intolerance and tyranny in 
the world and for his efforts to bring 
about a liberalized immigration policy 
in this country. 

The statement follows: 

REMARKS OF DR. JOSEPH LIFSHITZ AT RECEP- 
TION IN WASHINGTON OFFICE OF SENATOR 
HeRsert H. LEHMAN, JULY 23, 1955 
It is my privilege to have been assigned 

the honor of speaking for our group of the 

Schlome Mendelsohn Branch of the Work- 

men's Circle. 

First, we would like to express our thanks 
to you for your warm and gracious recep- 
tion. 

When we first discussed with the general 
secretary of the Workmen's Circle, Mr. Na- 
than Chanin, the matter of being received 
by a representative personality in American 
political life, our unhesitating choice was 
Senator LEHMAN. But this was not because 
you are the Senator of our home State, New 
York, but rather because more than any- 
one else we could think of, you personify 
the forces of democracy which contend 
against intolerance and tyranny and stand 
for a liberalized American immigration pol- 
icy. It is through such a policy that it is 
possible for us and others like us to leave 
the places where we have been victimized 
and oppressed and find an open door to this 
great free country of America. 

Having found the door open we eagerly 
entered through it and now in a very genu- 
ine sense we feel ourselves to be new-born 
souls, knowing for the first time what it 
really means to be free. Our gratitude for 
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this, to you and to America, is beyond 
words to describe. 

For who more than we can appreciate and 
understand what it means to be able to live, 
to breathe, and to work as free citizens, as 
free human beings? We, the oppressed and 
hunted, we who were the objects of derision, 
we who were stepped upon, and who through 
miracles somehow survived the crematoria 
readied for us by the Nazis, crematoria, and 
gas chambers and firing lines, which had al- 
ready destroyed 6 million of our fathers, 
our mothers, our brothers, our sisters, and 
our children? And the same miracles which 
enabled us to survive the Nazis also enabled 
us to escape the police state, and the prison 
camps, and the brutal totalitarianism of 
Communist Russia. 

With how much deep feeling, therefore, 
do we stand before you attempting to give 
words to our thanks and to the great esteem 
we have toward you, Senator Lenman, for 
the outstanding role you have played in our 
emancipation and toward the democratic 
community which you represent in this 
country? 

It was you and the American people who 
opened the gates to us, received us so warmly, 
and gave us the opportunity to rebuild our 
lives, to become productive citizens of this 
country, and to begin to give of ourselves, 
our talents, and our devotion and our ener- 
gies, to the ever-increasing greatness of these 
United States in the same way as have so 
many immigrants before us. 

We here are members of a branch of the 
Workmen’s Circle, a fraternal organization 
of 70,000 members throughout the country, 
which was formed and built by earlier immi- 
grants. For the 55 years of the organiza- 
tion’s existence it has made considerable con- 
tributions to the economic, social, and cul- 
tural life of this country. We know that you 
are acquainted with the Workmen's Circle 
and we need not tell you about it. 

You also know about the role the Work- 
men’s Circle has played in molding the coun- 
tenance of Jewish life in America and in be- 
ing helpful to Jewish life all over the world. 

Our own branch carries the name of 
Schlome Mendelsohn, one of the noblest 
figures of our old home life in Poland. He 
was our revered teacher and cultural leader 
and a builder of the modern, progressive 
Jewish school movement in Poland. He was 
able to emerge from the hell of nazism to- 
gether with us, and came here to America 
only to pass from our midst in 1948. Our 
own branch was formed in 1950, and as new 
Americans, as survivors of the Nazi tyranny, 
as escapees from communism, as fighters of 
the underground, of the partisan movements, 
and of the ghetto uprisings against the Nazis, 
we deemed it appropriate to name ourselves 
after one of our most beloved comrades, 
Schlome Mendelsohn. 

We want to state that we feel ourselves 
very much at home in the Workmen’s Circle 
where we have joined those who were immi- 
grants of earlier decades. Having entered 
such an organization we feel ourselves al- 
ready integrated into the American commu- 
nity, and even in the short number of years 
that we are in this country we have all be- 
come citizens of America and feel in this 
citizenship a pride, and a triumph which we 
joyously proclaim. 


Thus far I have only spoken of our grati- 
tude, but we also want to express our assur- 
ance to you and to our fellow citizens of 
this country that America will! find in us the 
loyalty and trustworthiness it has a right to 
expect from every citizen, and we shall give 
ourselves wholeheartedly to the defense of 
this country and the enrichment of its tra- 
ditions and institutions, 

We earnestly hope that the priceless oppor- 
tunity given to us to enter this country and 
become citizens will also be given to those 
who are still refugees from tyranny, who, 
wherever they may find themselves, have 
little hope in life except to be received in a 
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land of freedom and to breathe as freemen 
as we now do in this country. They, as well 
as we, look principally to America as a haven 
of refuge for the oppressed and as a home- 
land for those who not only believe in free- 
dom but wish to live in freedom. What 
greater tribute than this can be paid any 
country? 

Again, Senator Lehman, with the greatest 
respect we thank you wholeheartedly for re- 
ceiving us and adding so richly to this visit 
we are making to the Capital City of our 
country. Having come here to learn more 
about our institutions and our form of gov- 
ernment, this visit with you has also made 
it possible for us to come face to face with 
one of the greatest exponents of American 
democracy. This occasion will always be one 
of our happiest memories. 





Ted Granik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting article 
from the August 1955 issue of Reader's 
Digest entitled “Champion of Plain 
Talk,” by Lois Mattox Miller: 

CHAMPION OF PLAIN TALK 
(By Lois Mattox Miller) 


Three years ago, Theodore Granik, founder 
and moderator of the popular radio-TV pro- 
grams American Forum of the Air and 
Youth Wants to Know was stricken by a 
heart attack. He was then 45 and still had 
a lot of things he wanted to do in life. 

After a spell in the hospital. he went to 
Florida. His law partners and broadcast 
associates were sure he was in the first stages 
of retirement. But he fooled them. The 
next thing they knew, he had teamed up 
with local businessmen and started a tele- 
vision station in West Palm Beach. Then 
the memos and phone calls began to pour 
into Washington and New York, and Ted was 
on the way back. 

Today he is going stronger than ever. In 
addition to his two weekly forums and his 
TV station in Plorida he has started three 
new programs. He is a successful Washing- 
ton attorney and the friend and confidant 
of Government leaders. 

“When I was flat on my back,” says Granik, 
“I found wisdom in the doctor's bromide 
that a coronary is the greatest lifesaver of 
middle-aged men. Ive learned to conserve 
energy and mzke it produce more than ever 
before.” 

Theodore Granik is a sturdy man with 
thinning sandy hair, an engaging smile and 
a mission in life that won’t let him sit still. 
He got into radio on the ground floor in 
1925, and for the past 30 years he has been 
the champion of plain talk on the air. 

While still in law school, he was hired as 
secretary to Lee Adam Gimbel of the famous 
New York department store. To lure cus- 
tomers to bargain sales, Gimbel’s had just 
set up a new radio station, WGBS. Granik 
was given the chore of keeping the station 
on the air between commercials with poetry 
readings and newscasts. Broadcasting fasci- 
nated him. He sensed its enormous educa- 
tional possibilities. “There were so many 
things people ought to know,” he says, “and 
no one was telling them.” 

He set out to remedy that by arranging a 
program called Law for the Layman. With 
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himself as interrogator, he lured his profes- 
sors from St. John's Law School to the micro- 
phone to inform the public about wills, 
leases, contracts, debts, alimony. 

When WGBS was sold in 1928, Granik was 
invited to bring Law for the Layman to sta- 
tion WOR. Prohibition was then a contro- 
versial issue, and Congressman EMANUEL 
Cetter, of New York, was scheduled to 
speak against the 18th amendment. The 
Woman's Christian Temperature Union de- 
manded equal time for its representative to 
defend the amendment. 

“Let's put them both on my show at the 
same time,” Ted suggested. “Then we can 
present both sides of the issue.” 

That broadcast made radio history. Facing 
her angry opponent at the microphone, the 
temperance lady let loose the charge that, in 
Washington, underground passages connect- 
ed Government buildings with nearby speak- 
easies. The press took it from there, and next 
morning the Nation was aware of a new type 
of broadcasting. 

Granik convinced the broadcasters that 
there was place for controversy on the air so 
long as the proceedings were kept under con- 
trol by an impartial moderator. The pro- 
gram became the American Forum of the 
Air; its shelf of transcripts represents a lively 
history of the past 27 years. 

Arranging and moderating the weekly 
forum could have been a full-time job; 
Granik managed it in his spare moments— 
with the help of his wife, Hannah. Then, 
with a sheaf of glowing letters from mem- 
bers of the bar, he applied for the post of 
assistant district attorney of New York 
County and got the job. 

In 1937, when he was appointed counsel of 
the United States Housing Authority, he took 
the forum with him to Washington, where it 
became a network feature. With the New 
Deal controversies raging and a war brewing 
in Europe, Granik was able to bring to the 
microphone an increasing number of Con- 
gressmen and Cabinet officers who were will- 
ing to speak out on everything from social 
security and farm policy to neutrality and 
armed intervention. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reprinted the proceedings, and the 
program became known as the Unofficial 
Congress of the United States. 

Sometimes the debates taxed Granik’s 
adroitness as moderator. Once the late Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, an irascible ex-New Dealer, 
tried to beat Senator Claude Pepper over the 
head with a table microphone. During the 
bitter wrangles between the isolationists and 
interventionists in 1940-41, the American 
Forum was also the scene of some dramatic 
conversions. Clarence Streit, founder of 
Union Now, converted an isolationist Sena- 
tor in the course of the broadcast. On an- 
other forum, Mrs. Irving Berlin, an ardent 
interventionist, persuaded her opponent to 
resign publicly from the America First 
Committee. 


Granik retired from the United States 
Housing Authority in 1941 to enter pri- 
vate practice. But his impulse to give 
friends in Government a hand with their 
problems left little time for his clients. He 
helped Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey launch 
the selective-service program. When Mario 
Giannini, president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, told him of the problems small-business 
men of California were having getting war 
contracts, Granik went to California and or- 
ganized scores of little firms into subcon- 
tractors’ pools that became models for the 
entire Nation. This job so impressed the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that he was retained to help draft the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation Act. Mean- 
while, the American Forum served a vital 
purpose in wartime information and morale. 

After the war Granik’s friends tried to per- 
suade him to forget public service and con- 
centrate on his law practice. Nearly 20 years 
of broadcasting had been carried on at a 
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personal financial loss; his Out-of-pock 
expenses represent a fabulous sum. Ted * 
joined, “Can’t @ man have a hobby» 

For a few years he concentrated on the | 
and the American Forum. Then in 1951 i 
had another broadcasting idea, When lin! : 
up speakers for the forum, he was equenae 
accompanied by his teen-age son Bill. Often 
he was amazed by the clarity and directness 
of Bill's questions and the respect — 
which they were answered. 

The result was Youth Wants To 
which made its debut on the NBC radio and 
TV networks in 1951. Qn the first broadcast 
Senator Robert A. Taft faced an audience of 
Washington teen-agers who asked searching 
questions about the coming Presidential! 
campaign, General MacArthur's reca!! from 
the Far East, and the liberal-conservative 
struggle within the Republican Party. Aft- 
er the broadcast, switchboards were swamped 
with calls from enthusiastic listeners. sen. 
ator Taft remained in the studio with the 
kids for 2 hours. Later, the Senator tog 
Granik, “I've never been questioned so jn. 
telligently in my entire public life.” 

The youth program gives Granik more 
eatisfaction than anything else in his career. 
The youngsters’ questions go directly—some- 
times ruthlessly—to the crux of the matter. 
They are quick to spot evasions. One lad 
stopped a famous public-relations expert, 
“Please, sir, quit filibustering.” 

This year Youth Wants To Know at- 
tracted a sponsor, the General Dynamics 
Corp., which is considering sending it on a 
nationwide tour, enabling youngsters in 
many cities to participate. 


With State Department blessing, Granik {s 
planning a TV program which wil! take the 
public to a party in a different Washington 
Embassy each week. He has another pro- 
gram planned with the Overseas Press Club, 
in which leading journalists will talk things 
over with foreign statesmen. 

Last year Cranik logged 100,000 miles of 
air travel, and 15,000 more by sea. Yet he 
seems calm and never in a hurry. The doc- 
tors say that he never has been in better 
shape. 


Know. 





Natural Gas Giveaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
wish to include in the Recorp an excti- 
lent and very penetrating article dealing 
with the natural gas legislation that 's 
now before the House for consideration. 
This article was written on June 20, 
1955 by my constituent and good friend 
Alexander J. Celia, Mr. Cella isa teach- 
ing fellow in government at Harvard. 
I feel that this article is an analysis 
worthy of thought and consideration »Y 
all Members of Congress: 

NatTurat Gas GIVEAWAY 


Behind the closed doors of executive - 
sions of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Congressiona! battle 


lines have been drawn for what may become 
the bitterest struggle of the present legisi* 
tive session. The controversy centers around 
a bill to exempt the so-called independent 
producer of natural gas from Federal regu- 
lation under the Natural Gas Act of 1938. 
The outcome of this battle concerns = 
more than 60 million Americans who © 
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ently use natural gas, since it will substan- 
tally affect the prices they pay for their gas 


in the future. 


Since the end of World War II, the natural 


gas industry has almost tripled its sales. 
In 1940, natural gas furnished slightly more 
than a tenth of the Nation's energy require- 
ments; today, it meets almost one-fourth of 
the Nation's needs. Approximately 9 trillion 
cubic feet are now sold annually. 

It has been variously estimated that, if 

the present legislation is enacted, American 
consumers Of natural gas will pay from $200 
million to $800 million more each year than 
at the present time. Recently, Mayor Jo- 
seph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, declared 
that, for every penny increase per thousand 
cubic feet in the field price of natural gas, 
approximately $2 billion would be added to 
the value of the present reserves owned by 
roducers. 
“ definition, an independent producer 
neither owns its own pipelines nor trans- 
ports its Own gas for ultimate resale and 
public consumption. Of all the natural gas 
produced in the United States in 1953, about 
81 percent was produced by the independ- 
ents 

The natural-gas industry's struggle to pre- 
yent Federal regulation of the independents 


was initiated in the wake of the Supreme 
Court's unanimous decision in the interstate 
case in 1947. The nub of the legal contro- 
versy which has raged ever since hinges on 
the proper interpretation of section 1 (B) of 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938. Industry 
spokesmen have contended that the latter 
part of this section specifically excludes the 
independents from Federal regulation. 


Moreover, they assert, this view was clearly 
intended by the proponents and framers of 
the legislation in 1938 and, until 1947, was 
manifestly recognized as correct by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, which consistently 
refused to regulate their operations. But 
unresolved doubt as to the continued legal- 

y of the FPC’s inaction, combined with 
uneasy suspicions as to the future inten- 
tions of some FPC members, spurred the in- 
dustry's efforts to secure explicit exemption 
legislation. Finally, after several unsuccess- 
ful legislative bids, the Kerr-Harris bill was 
wly pushed through Congress in 1950, 
to meet with a stinging veto from Pres- 
ident Truman. 

The industry was further incensed by the 
Supreme Court's conclusively adverse ruling 
n the 1954 test case of the Phillips’ Petro- 
eum Co., largest of the independents. The 
Court ruled that the FPC does, indeed, pos- 
sess regulatory authority over the independ- 
— — the existing terms of the Natural 

as Act 

Now the industry and its strategically 
positioned congressional spokesmen have 
‘aunched a frontal assault on the whole con- 
cept of Federal regulation. The industry's 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee 
‘as embarked upon what it calls, “a king- 
Sized publicity campaign” which, according 

) the Wall Street Journal, is expected to 
Cost upward of $1,500,000. Large advertise- 
ments decrying the “new interpretation” and 
outlining the industry’s arguments have pe- 
tlodically appeared in newspapers and maga- 
“ines throughout the Nation, and local 
monitoring teams” have been established to 


: rrect and counterbalance any unfavorable 
ini rmation, 


Basically, the industry contends that regu- 
oo heralds the abandonment of free 
= awe and “vigorous competition” among 
a _ than 4,000 independent producers; 
meee Federal Government, by "clamping 
i . ratic controls” over production damp- 
ys incentive for further risk-taking 
Welle: en and development of new 
ieee ae regulation will not bring 

a isumer rates, since less than 10 
Percent of the consumer gas bill reflects the 


pri 


“ss charged by independent producers 
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and gatherers; that regulation will, in fact, 
lessen the supply of available gas; that reg- 
ulation at the source will create a precedent 
for regulation of other commodities at the 
source, especially coal, copper and other 
minerals; and, finally, that all of these evils 
are to be unleashed because of a strained in- 
terpretation of the Natural Gas Act of 1938 
directly contrary to the legislative intent 
of those who wrote the act. 

Industry spokesmen make much of the 
charge of a “new interpretation” Yet since 
1938 the Supreme Court has never held that 
the FPC has no jurisdiction over the inde- 
pendents. In fact, the Court has been 
gradually progressively inching its way to- 
ward the sweeping pronouncement in the 
Phillips case last June that the FPC has 
authority over “all wholesales of natural 
gas in interstate commerce whether by a 
pipeline company or not and whether occur- 
ring before, during, or after transmissfon 
by an interstate pipeline company.” 

The new interpretation contention applies 
with greater cognecy to the FPC, which at 
various times has been on all sides of this 
issue. But even here the charge is not 
fully justified. This is true even in the first 
case involving an independent to come be- 
fore the FPC, the celebrated 1940 Colum- 
bian Fuel Corp. case which industry spokes- 
men cite as antiregulation. The Commis- 
sion decision in that case contained a sig- 
nificant paragraph warning that further 
administration of the Natural Gas Act 
might eventually show that through affilia- 
tion, fleld agreement, or dominant position 
in a field, a situation had been created 
where an unreasonable price prevailed. 
Under such circumstances, the FPC observed, 
it would have to decide whether it can as- 
sume jurisdiction over arbitrary field prices 
under the present act or should report the 
facts to Congress with appropriate recom- 
mendations. 

Obviously, the FPC was not enunciating 
a rigid rule in the Columbian case. Instead, 
it was quite explicitly keeping an open mind 
on the question of the extent of its powers, 
reserving the right to reexamine the issue 
at a later date. In any event, as the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia once 
remarked of this line of argumentation, “We 
cannot destroy the plain language of the 
statute because the Commission, at one time, 
interpreted it narrowly.” 

The production and gathering phase of the 
natural-gas industry is characterized today, 
as it was at the time of the Truman veto, by 
limited and restricted competition and by a 
large measure of concentrated ownership of 
the provable reserves. The inherent physi- 
cal characteristics of the industry minimize 
effective competition. The pipeline com- 
pany must invest large sums in the con- 
struction of immobile pipeline systems; the 
consumer is unable to choose between buy- 
ing or refusing to buy from the one distrib- 
uting company which services his area, 
And, while it is true that more than 4,000 
independents are affected, it is also worth 
noting that less than 100 companies produce 
85 percent of the gas produced by the inde- 
pendents, with 7 companies providing 35 
percent of this total. : 

As for industry concern that Federal regu- 
lation will hamper further exploration and 
development, there is no inherent reason 
why regulation cannot proceed on the basis 
of a rate formula and rate schedule which 
gives the fullest sympathetic consideration 
to the peculiar risk-taking hazards legiti- 
mately involved. Moreover, the courts are 
always open to appeal on the grounds that 
regulation is confiscatory. 

Finally, industry declares that the field 
price of natural gas has risen much less 
rapidly than the general cost of living, and 
that it comprises only a small percentage of 
the total cost of gas to the consumer. But 
industry spokesmen are unwilling to talk 
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about the steadily increasing field prices 
since the end of the war and the even more 
rapid price increases which will take place 
in the future under provisions of long-term 
contracts between the independents and the 
pipeline companies. Most of these contracts 
contain escalator clauses providing for auto- 
matic price increases, many to 3 or 4 times 
their original starting rates. Consequently, 
their full impact on consumer prices, while 
it has yet to be felt, can readily be evaluated. 
It is disingenuous to boast, as the Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee did in a 
recent advertisement, that natural-gas 
prices had remained reasonable during the 
past 16 years “under free competition with- 
out Federal regulation,” without mention- 
ing the impending disastrous effects on con- 
sumer rates of such automatic price-increas- 
ing devices as escalator and most-favored- 
nation clauses. 

The present natural gas controversy readily 
invites comparison with the tidelands oil 
giveaway in 1953. Owing to the geological 
fact that natural gas is frequently found 
commingled with oil, and historically was 
largely discovered as a by-product of the 
quest for oil, many of the largest oil conf- 
panies today own the known reserves of 
natural gas. Accordingly, the same eco- 
nomic interests behind the offshore oil grab 
(whose political and financial power has 
been enhanced by beneficial oil depletion al- 
lowance provisions in our tax structure) are 
now actively embroiled in the natural gas 
struggle. 

Politically, the issue is a sectional one 
which cuts across party lines. The only ones 
who stand to benefit from exemption legisla- 
tion are independent producers in the seven 
Southern States (Arkansas, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas), who produce 95 percent of the gas 
produced by United States independents. 

Until this spring, industry prospects in 
the controversy appeared extremely bright. 
late in February a top-levei Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Fuel and Energy Resources, head- 
ed by Defense Mobilizer Arthur Fleming, re- 
ported to President Eisenhower and urged 
that “the Federal Government should not 
control the production, gathering, process- 
ing, or sale of natural gas prior to its entry 
into an interstate transmission line.” In- 
dustry hopes -received another boost when 
4 of the 5 members of the FPC endorsed the 
antiregulation viewpoint in a statement de- 
livered before the House Commerce Commit- 
tee by Jerome K. Kuykendall, the Eisen- 
hower-appointed Chairman of the FPC. 

But, as the opposition began to testify, 
the balance turned the other way. Mayors 
of more than 50 gas-consuming cities, rep- 
resenting a combined population of 30 mil- 
lion people, organized under the joint lead- 
ership of Mayors Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York; Clark, of Philadelphia; and David 
Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, began to publicize 
the consumers’ side of the controversy. To- 
day, many industry spokesmen believe that 
time is working against them. 

True, the House Commerce Committee, by 
a 16-15 vote, finally has reported out a modi- 
fied antiregulation bill. But, in the Senate, 
the chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee is Senator WARREN 
MAGNUSON, Democrat, Washington, who voted 
against the Kerr bill in 1950. In open hear- 
ings last month on the exemption of the in- 
dependents, MAGNUSON argued that an over- 
all appraisal of the Natural Gas Act was now 
necessary. He declared that his committee 
would also concern itself with a series of 
technical proposals for amending the act 
which had been advanced by the FPC in its 
last report. Industry spokesmen regard Mac- 
NusoNn’s action as an unofficial filibuster, de- 
signed, to prevent an exemption bill from 
reaching the Senate floor in time for debate 
and a vote. 
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If and when regulation is debated on the 
floor of Congress, the influence of President 
Eisenhower is likely to be the decisive factor, 
especially in the Senate. Thus far, the Presi- 
dent has still to enunciate a position. A few 
months ago, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Re- 
publican, Wisconsin, was still optimistic that, 
despite the Fleming committee report, Mr. 
Eisenhower was still keeping his mind open. 

Nevertheless, the President thus far has 
not been one to stand in the path of give- 
away government, especially when the give- 
away is to be accomplished in the name of 
free enterprise, private initiative, and States 
rights. When the chips are down, Mr. Eisen- 
hower will very likely be found in the ranks 
of the industry behind the Fleming Com- 
mittee and the FPC. If this proves so, what- 
ever else future historians may say about this 
administration, at least they can say that its 
natural-resources policies were thoroughly 
consistent. 





GI Conservation 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
have the privilege of submitting for re- 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an interesting and informative article 
entitled “GI Conservation,’ by Cleve- 
land Van Dresser, one of the Nation's 
better-known conservationists and sports 
authorities. His article touches on H. R. 
5442, which I introduced, but the article 
is primarily aimed at hunting and fish- 
ing that could be made available for mili- 
tary personnel on military reservations: 

GI CONSERVATION 


(By Cleveland Van Dresser) 


Recently a bill was introduced in Washing- 
ton aimed at activating one of the greatest 
hunting, fishing, and wildlife conservation 
programs, ever instigated in this country. 

As of now there are literally millions of 
acres of publicly owned land scattered in 
every State in the Union, much of it fully 
capable of supporting good hunting and 
fishing. This land is composed of military 
installations, and every branch of the armed 
services is represented. If the combined 
areas administered by the Navy, Army, Ma- 
rine Corps, veterans’ hospitals, and Air Force 
were all joined together, they would easily 
make a good-sized State. 

Some of these military installations are 
immense. Eglin Air Force Base in Florida 
is over half a million acres in extent, and 
some areas in the Western States are even 
larger than that. 

With but few exceptions, hunting, fishing, 
and wildlife conservation is being ignored 
on these huge areas. 

The bill, introduced by Congressman Bos 
Srxss, of Florida, seeks to develop the sports- 
man-potential of these great tracts of lands. 
The measure would affect millions of fish- 
ermen and hunters in every State in the 
Union. In area for Florida alone, 64,000 
acres would be affected, not counting Eglin 
Field. 

Servicemen are not the only persons by 
any means who would enjoy improved hunt- 
ing and fishing as a result of Sixes’ bill. 
Every Nimrod and Izaac Walton in the land 
would feel its beneficial effects. 


During the past several months I made a 
study of military installations in regard to 
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their hunting and fishing possibilities. I 
found that throughout the land there are 
only two such areas that have any official 
status as wildlife areas. One is the large 
Naval Ammunition Depot at McAlester, Okla., 
and the other is Eglin Air Force Base, in 
Piorida. 

By a special act, McAlester has been de- 
clared a wildlife refuge with a full-fledged 
conservation program in force there. The 
program is conducted jointly by the civilian 
personnel at the depot, the Oklahoma Game 
and Fish Department and the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Eglin Air Force Base has a wildlife restora- 
tion plan plus a public-hunting program 
administered by base personnel. It is the 
only setup of its size on any military instal- 
lation in the United States. 

What I learned during my extensive tour 
was both discouraging and encouraging. 
The discouraging part was observing such 
huge areas virtually going to waste, so to 
speak. The encouraging part was the local 
programs in effect on some of the military 
bases, plus the obvious deduction that wild- 
life programs were feasible on most military 
areas that don’t have them. 

One of the principal ills connected with 
any concentration of men is the drain upon 
hunting and fishing resources of adjacent 
areas. I encountered repeated complaints 
from civilians on this score. In my opinion, 
such complaints are justifiable and under- 
standable. 

As every sportsman knows, public hunting 
and fishing areas are becoming increasingly 
scarce. Just because a man dons a uniform 
doesn't mean he's given up hunting and 
fishing. And when you have several thou- 
sand men practically living under one roof, 
you're going to have heavy use, indeed, of 
any fishing and hunting facilities available. 
Private citizens howl lustily, indeed, when 
their fishing and hunting grounds are in- 
vaded by hordes of the military. 


In some sections of the country, it has 
reached the point where outdoor editors 
don’t dare print anything about a good catch 
of fish being landed in any particular lake 
or stream for fear the water will be overrun 
by men in uniform. 

The GI can't be blamed for this unhappy 
state of affairs. It’s not his fault he’s stuck 
in a camp with several thousand other guys 
who like to hunt and fish and can't get away 
long enough to indulge in his favorite sport 
any distance from camp. He does the best 
he can, fishing and hunting whenever oppor- 
tunity affords with the result that the areas 
available get worn pretty thin. 

Hunting and fishing on military installa- 
tions throughout the country today is car- 
ried on in a desultory fashion. It's pretty 
much up to the commanding officer of any 
given area. If he likes to fish and hunt, he 
can readily instigate and carry on a program 
in his own bailiwick. If he’s not interested, 
these sports are virtually neglected. 

Even though “military hunting”—so to 
speak, is on a strictly local basis, some pro- 
grams in effect are truly remarkable. This 
is due in great measure to unstinted coop- 
eration and assistance of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the various 
State game and fish commissions. Both of 
these organizations offer unqualified help to 
any request from the military to start and 
maintain sportsmen’s programs, 

The exact number of military installations 
in the United States and their aggregate 
total in acreage is classified information. 
However, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
sparkplug in most cooperative deals between 
the military and the conservation agencies, 
estimate there are 80 Air Force bases alone 
that are large enough to support effective 
hunting and fishing programs. Add to that 
total the Army, Navy, Marine, and VA hos- 
pitals, and you have a total acreage that is 
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something to reckon with, a fact which h 
been pointed out before in this article 7 
The hit-or-miss arrangement now pra 
ticed in military installations has both”. 
and bad points, from the sportsman’s — 
Commanding officers are shifted fairly a 
and it is not unprecedented to have an office: 
who has fostered hunting and fishing at a 
military base start another such program 
on another base when he is transferred oe 
the other hand, many a good conservation 
program has died from lack of attention due 
to the shifting of a disinterested officer from 

one base to another. 

To get an idea of the potentia) involved 
for Florida in case the military ever does de. 
cide to adopt fishing and hunting, let's take 
&@ quick look at what is going on in other 
parts of the country. 

The McAlester, Okla., setup is abso), 
unique. It is a wildlife refuge, not a hunt. 
ing area. Which means no hunting is al- 
lowed. 

That's not as dismal as it sounds, for fish. 
ing, and plenty of it, is permitted. Further. 
more, there is a natural overflow of surplus 
game birds and animals outside the refuge 
and private citizens as well as GI's are getting 
the benefit of it. 

The entire wildlife conservation program 
at McAlester is in charge of a civilian, Dewey 
Johnson, chief of the maintenance division 
of the naval depot. His crews plant huge 
cover crops, build numerous ponds and lakes, 
and engage in extensive soil erosion work 
Practically everything they do in the way of 
upkeep of the immense ammunition depot 
is done with an eye toward wildlife restora- 
tion. 

McAlester depot was originally a hunk of 
beat-up, eroded farmland interspersed with 
a few sorry swamps. Now it is rapidly be- 
coming a wildlife paradise with quail, wild 
turkey, deer, waterfowl, and other game 
roaming all over the place. To think of a 
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depot is fantastic, but it does, I assure you. 
I made a thorough inspection of the place 
with the express permission of the United 
States Navy. 

Reason for the extensive water conserva- 
tion is the fire hazard. No one has to be 
told what could happen if a fire ever broke 
out on an ammunition depot. Water, and 
lots of it, must be handy at all times. Thu 
the ponds and lakes. Needless to say, th 
lakes are full of fish—Johnson sees ‘o that 
and waterfowl use them (the lakes) exten- 
sively during migration flights. Johnson 
has even started a nesting population of 
Canada geese. 

Another conservation project I found in- 
tensely interesting is located at the Quantico 
Marine Base, 40 miles down the Potomac 
River from Washington, D. C. The setup 
here is quite different from that at McAlester. 

The marines really go in for active hunt 
ing and fishing at Quantico, and have 4 py 
gram that could readily be used as a moce 
for any sportsmen’s area. They have wel 
own Rod and Gun Club with dues at $2 per 
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year. All moneys thus collected are spent 
on improving hunting and fishing. 

The marines engaged in a lot of food-pi0 
planting for game birds, have cleared out 
streams and lakes, and have improved water- 
fowl habitat along the Potomac to such a 


extent that hunting and fishing with! the 


confines of Quantico is in some respects 
better than it is on the outside = 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Serve 
ice started a nucleus of a wild turkey flock 
which has grown to sizable proportions 1 
deer herd has also grown considerably and 
both the Federal Bureau and the Virgin’s 
Department of Fish and Game are actively 
engaged in stocking both bass and trou! in 
suitable waters within the area. — 

Any one stationed at or connected with 2 
Quantico base can fish and hunt therein 
subject to Virginia game laws. 
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the purpose of Congressman Srxes’ 
. hunting and fishing become 
» of the regular military program. The 
ae makes sense and think what an en- 
onan inducement it could be. In addi- 
aa ine what a boon it would be to 
jen and civilians alike. No sports- 
day is confronted with more territory 
‘he can hunt and fish, and any addi- 
. thereto, especially those the size of 
ey reservations, Will be enthusiastically 
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ve he civilian can’t hunt on a mill- 
The GI's can and every man in 
em who can hunt and fish on his own 
enone it rowded conditions on pub- 
ane many of Which are busting at the 


kes provisions for State and 
ation in developing the hunt- 
potential of all military areas. 

thinking, this is definitely 
t sh Wildlife restoration is a 
riokly specialized Job these days, and it takes 
“ned men with plenty of know-how to get 
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k erything tnto consideration, a 
Wi! to foster and promote fishing and hunt- 
i on 0 reservations is one of the 
best nservation ideas to find its way into 
hopper on Capitol Hill in a 


Here's hoping it goes over. 





Suitable Airports From an Airline Pilot’s 
Viewpoint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN,. Mr. President, re- 
tently Capt. Barton Hewitt, one of the 
TWA pilots, spoke on the subject of suit- 
able airports from an airline pilot’s view- 
point, and made some very interesting 
comments during the course of his re- 

rks. TI ask unanimous consent that 


ch be 








printed in the Appendix 
We MECORD 
SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
i a few days ago I asked 
consent to have printed in 
dix of the Recorp an address 
had been delivered by Capt. Bar- 
wilt, one of the outstanding pilots 
airline. The address dealt 
subject of suitable airports 
line pilot’s viewpoint. I think 
is of particular interest to 
of Congress, as well as to the 
bie of Washington and the surround- 
area, because of the vexatious prob- 
o# expanding airport facilities in 
4) FENE]'Aa ea 


im advised by the Public Printer that 
the d me s exceeds by one-half a page 
™ a int allowed to be printed without 
~oumate. The Public Printer esti- 


cost of printing the article 
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uk unanimous consent that, not- 
ine tins the extra cost, this ad- 
ow ve Printed in the Appendix of the 


a because I believe it is well worth- 


— being no objection, the address 
7 “cered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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Sorraste Armporrs From an Amine Prior's 
VIEWPOINT 


(By Capt. Barton Hewett) 
AIRLINE AIRPORTS 


The ideal airline airport is one which ade- 
quately provides for the safe takeoff and 
landing of the type of aircraft which serve 
the community where it is located, and 
which has facilities which permit efficient 
handling of the passengers, baggage and 
cargo to be carried plus catering to all the 
needs and desires of the traveling and the 
visiting public. It is located as close to 
the traffic generating center of the com- 
munity as possible without interfering with 
the community pattern, becoming an un- 
desirable neighbor, or enforcing flight paths 
which snarl air traffic. Transportation to 
the ideal airport is direct and speedy from 
all segments of the community and these 
routes are so located that they do not inter- 
fere or conflict with industrial traffic which 
will cause delays. The airport is so de- 
signed and financed and operated that it 
does not become an economic burden either 
on the community or the carriers. 

It will, in all but exceptional cases, have 
at least two runways or parallel pairs of 
runways which can be expanded to accom- 
modate forecast aircraft and which are not 
partially useless because of obstructions; it 
will have a terminal which is flexible, func- 
tional and economically practical. It may 
have underground fueling or other special 
built-in services if the provision of these 
services results in a lowering of the cost 
of operations. 

Alrport location is playing an increasingly 
important role in the operation of airline 
aircraft. Of course, everyone traveling by 
air would like the airports to be located right 
downtown like MKC but this idea is becom- 
ing less and less practical. It becomes less 
practical for reasons of obstructions, room 
for expansion and from the noise-control 
standpoint. The best locations from opera- 
tional viewpoint are perhaps more remote 
from the cities but ideally, within easy travel 
time and distance from the community 
centers. The remote locations are best from 
many points; safety, less obstruction, fewer 
residential squawks about all the noise and 
room for overrun areas and expansion. We 
are having a terrific amount of trouble over 
this noise problem with the New York area 
as the prime example, though New York is 
not the only area raising a commotion by 
any means. Capt. Joe Hull, of Capital Air- 
lines, wrote a very interesting article in 
the February issue of the Air Line Pilot, 
ALPA’'s monthly publication, which sums up 
the noise problem perhaps in the best man- 
ner yet conceived. 

Captain Hull suggests that the right of 
eminent domain be extended to incorporate 
airports as equally important to the general 
need and well-being of the country as are the 
railroads or powerlines,or sewage disposal 
plants. This would realize the fact that 
residence near airports might be just as un- 
desirable as that near any of the facilities 
of these other outfits which are recognized 
under the right of eminent domain leg- 
islation, eliminating expensive litigation in- 
volving complainants and airport operators, 
airlines, and pilots. 

Remote location of proposed airports will 
enable the restriction of surrounding areas 
in such a manner as to preclude the creep- 
ing type of paralysis which is now occurring 
around LaGuardia and Newark. I under- 
stand a new hospital is under construction 
near LaGuardia. It seems rather hard to 
understand the planning of a hospital, which 
traditionally requires quiet for the good of 
the patients, in an area which already is 
squawking its head off because of the air- 
craft noise. This area, like Newark, has 
built up tremendously in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the airport during recent years 
because of the cost of property and through 
lack of any kind of building restrictions. It 
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is recommended, therefore, that wherever 
possible around existing airports restrictions 
are placed in effect to prevent this problem 
from arising in the future. The Doolittle 
Committee report emphasizes this. 

Moving airport locations farther out from 
the cities in proposed construction projects 
might present something of a transportation 
problem at the present time but let us not 
overlook the eventual helicopter-shuttle serv- 
ices. We already have three such services 
in operation around New York, Los Angeles, 
and Miami. They are still in the embryonic 
stages but with new equipment such as the 
Piasecki YP-16 already flying it should not 
be too long before these services are in posi- 
tion to provide really valuable transporta- 
tion from remote major terminals to cities’ 
downtown terminals. 

In planning new airport construction there 
are many other advantages in moving farther 
away from cities. The first major advantage 
lies in the ability to preplan larger areas for 
the airports, acquiring more land for expan- 
sion purposes. Runway lengths can be 
planned to accommodate present aircraft 
with foresight of ability to expand for later 
types which may require even greater lengths. 
Sufficient area should be planned for utiliza- 
tion of multiple and parallel runways at 
major terminals. Areas immediately sur- 
rounding the active airport area can be made 
into lovely park areas with the help of the 
State game and forest preservation services, 
serving multiple purposes. This idea will 
help to make clear approaches to the air- 
ports in compliance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Doolittle Committee. It will 
also provide safe areas in which overshoot or 
undershoot procedures will not be damaging 
or fatal. We actually have some airports 
where concrete abutments have been erected 
in order to keep aircraft from winding up in 
residential or business districts in event of 
overshoot or brake failure on landings. This 
is a bit tough on equipment and provides 
something of a psychological hazard to the 
gentlemen seated in the front end of the 
planes. Let’s not put up any more concrete 
barriers. This same additional area around 
airports will provide another safety factor 
to the pilots in event of aborted takeoffs 
wherein engine failure during the takeoff 
roll occurs at a time when the aircraft might 
not be stopped in the normal runway length. 
This overrun area idea is becoming increas- 
ingly important with present high wing- 
loading aircraft and will be even more im- 
portant with the advent of the pure-jet 
transport. At present, leading aircraft 
manufacturers are designing the United 
States of America’s first jet transport, notable 
among which is Boeing’s No. 707, a direct 
descendant of the B-47 and B-52. Boeing 
has the 707 well along toward production and 
should fly the first prototype model late this 
year or early in 1955. Remember the over- 
run area when thinking of designing airports 
to handle jet transports. High performance 
jet aircraft which may not have reverse 
thrust provisions will require long runways 
and good overrun areas in order to operate 
safely without payload restrictions. 


General airport layout 


A little over 10 years ago, in January 1944, 
a gentleman whose name many of you will 
recall, did a bit of prognosticating, and I 
will quote some of the ideas which he came 
up with. The man to whom I refer is the late 
David L. Behncke, founder and longtime 
president of the Air Line Pilots Association. 
Dave, like most of you gentlemen present 
at this convention today, was a man of great 
foresight and expressed this tremendous 
foresight in many ways. Over 10 years ago 
he said: 

“1. That there be parallel runways in all 
the cardinal directions of the compass. 

“2. That these parallel runways have a 
minimum length of 10,000 feet or the pos- 
sibility of being extended to same. 
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“3. That airport peripheries be obstruc- 
tion-free and that there be no obstacles in 
such peripheries of greater height than a 
ratio of 1 foot in 40. 

“4. That all runways shall be light- 
colored, rough-surface concrete, capable of 
supporting aircraft weighing a minimum of 
250.000 pounds gross under all conditions of 
speed and load. 

“5. That all runways be of 
width—minimum or 250 feet. 

“6. That the distance between parallel 
runways, inner edge to inner edge, measure 
a minimum of 800 feet. 

“7. That each runway shall have suitable 
lighting so arranged and operated to effect 
positive identification of each individual 
runway in all kinds of weather conditions, 
and that the lighting control of the runways 
be arranged to make it possible to light one 
or more runways and related lights without 
lighting the entire field. 

“8. That vehicular traffic not be permitted 
to cross runways and, where airports have a 
central terminal area, underground traffic- 
ways be utilized. 

“9. That the central control tower be so 
located as to furnish a clear and unob- 
structed view for 360°; namely, a complete 
and unobstructed view of the entire air- 
port area, including all of its runway ap- 
proaches. 

“10. That suitable rescue equipment be 
continuously available and operative for any 
kind of an emergency rescue. 

“11. That the between-runway surface of 
the airport be graded and improved to a 
condition to insure against damage to air- 
craft that are for any reason unable to 
remain on the runways or taxiways.” 

All of these observations certainly are 
logical today and offer us something in 
the way of criteria at which to shoot in the 
future. There have been some revisions in 
the thinking along the line of the number 
of runways necessary since the costs have 
skyrocketed so tremendously in construc- 
tion and since the preferential-runway sys- 
tem has been placed in effect at many major 
terminals. The use of this preferential- 
runway idea has been accepted by ALPA 
after careful study at specific locations with 
reservations on the degree and velocity of 
crosswind component acceptable in line with 
safe operating practice. However, this ac- 
ceptance has proven to be of great help 
in eliminating noise complaints in some 
areas and also in the expeditious flow of 
trafic at airports which are not laid out 
with parallel runways. This is made pos- 
sible by increased utilization of the runways 
in different directions during conditions of 
light and variable winds. This business of 
higher runway utilization during light wind 
conditions should not be misconstrued to 
mean that landing and taking off into the 
wind is no longer a most desirable manner 
im which to fly airplanes because if suffi- 
cient runways are not provided flight opera- 
tions will of necessity cease altogether dur- 
ing conditions of high winds. 

There are some single runway airport ideas 
floating around, but they are subject to many 
limitations and relatively impractical. I had 
the pleasure of talking with Maj. Alexander 
P. de Seversky on one of my flights last 
year. He showed me some plans which he 
has drawn up for a single-runway airport 
which include a principle of utilizing wind 
shutters along the sides of the runway to 
defiect winds onto the parallel to the run- 
way. The idea has some merit but reeds 
practical-service testing of a full-scale unit. 

There have also been developments in the 
so-called crosswind landing gear field and 
some real progress has been made. This 
progress has been confined, however, to rela- 
tively smal) aircraft and is presently not 
deemed practical for large transport-type 
aircraft. 

An airline pilot still likes to have a choice 
of runways and it is strongly recommended 
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that all major terminals be planned to in- 
clude multiple-parallel runways. This is a 
must for the future and shouid be incorpo- 
rated at all airports which have been laid 
out and surveyed for parallel runways. Bal- 
timore's Friendship Airport is a good example 
of this. Friendship was originally laid out 
for parallel runways but the financial prob- 
lems precluded laying the extra runways dur- 
ing initial construction. The city fathers’ 
idea was that the additional runways would 
be laid when the traffic as an international 
airport demanded them. At first thought, 
that seems a logical explanation but what 
the city fathers failed to take into considera- 
tion was that Friendship will never become 
an international airport so long as those 
parallel] runways do not exist and the traffic 
will never demand their laying. Idlewild is 
the international airport now because of its 
facilities Just as much as because of its loca- 
tion. We know what some of the financial 
problems are and do appreciate them, but 
the fact remains that progress must be made 
and progress is going to cost a lot of money. 
The problem is not so much how to cut 
corners and save money, but rather how to 
raise sufficient funds to do the job properly 
and prevent the wastage of public funds on 
construction which will ultimately prove 
unsatisfactory through lack of foresight or 
salesmanship on the part of the planners. 
This point cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. 

To give an example of just how important 
parallel runways are in major terminal op- 
eration; there have been numerous instances 
where I have had to hold at the end of the 
runway at Washington National for 45 min- 
utes before I could get takeoff clearance to 
make the 13-minute run to Baltimore 
Friendship. This was due to landing traffic 
arriving at Washington every 2 minutes at 
certain times of the day during which the 
departing flights have to be sandwiched in 
between arrivals. Parallel runways would 
have eliminated that. Increased frequency 
of flights each year makes this more impera- 
tive with heavier traffic having saturated 
many of our major terminals already. 

As mentioned earlier in Mr. Behncke's fore- 
cast new ruaway design should be sufficient 
for aircraft weighing up to about 250,000 
pounds, but we now must consider that 
weight spread out over many tandem and 
dual wheels. The CAA’s technical stand- 
ard order No. Né6a offers a pretty good set 
of figures on runway lengths, widths, and 
weight loads for different type of airline air- 
ports. Aircraft manufacturers are taking the 
weight distribution into consideration in 
planning more supporting points in the form 
of wheels as the aircraft becomes larger and 
heavier, so the pavement loading figures ad- 
vanced in TSO-Né6éa should be effective for 
some time. 

When speaking of runway construction I 
cannot help but think from the ground up, 
such thoughts always reverting to a couple 
of glaring examples of what not to do when 
preparing subsoil for runway construction. 
I have to refer once again to my own home- 
town, Baltimore, and the old Harbor Air- 
port. Like LaGuardia Airport, the old Har- 
bord Airport was built on fill along the river 
bank. In both instances improper type of 
fill was used with the settling effect literally 
wrecking the runways and buildings con- 
structed on the fill. Washington National 
Airport is one example of a fill airport re- 
claiming river space which seems to be hold- 
ing up reasonably well. Grave fill was used 
exclusively there and worked pretty well, the 
big limitation at Washington National now 
being the lack of possible room for expansion 
or for parallel runways. 

Now we get into the surface construction 
and materials used for runway surfacing. 
The first thing which we will consider here 
is the safety angle and the coefficients of 
friction of different types of surfaces: 
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Airline pilots are almost unanimous {p 
their selection of rough surface concrete ag 
the most desirable runway surface. Their 
reasons for this thinking are primarily due 
to its better braking coefficient and its light 
color. The lightness is enhanced by the re. 
fiective characteristics of the aggregate anq 
cement making the concrete runway much 
easier to see and judge height on a dark 
and stormy night. There really is nothing 
more dificult in the physical manipulation 
of a plane than a night landing during pre. 
cipitation on a black surface runway. It is 
sort of like trying to land in the bottom of 
a well, and these present-day transports 
have had a lot of the “feel” designed out 
of them. The brushed concrete surface js 
much more easily seen and judged during 
the same conditions. 

From the maintenance angle concrete 
seems to hold up longer and with less actual 
work than any other surface. All reports 
seem to indicate that properly poured con- 
crete runway and apron surfaces have held 
up for extended periods during the past and 
are now proving to be more impervious to 
the new fuels being used in different types 
of aircraft. The fuel-spillage problem wil! 
not be so acute on the actual runways as it 
will be on taxiways and around ramp aprons 

While discussing runway maintenance it 
should be brought out that, if scheduled 
flights are to have a high degree of sched- 
uled operation, runways should be Cleared 
rapidly during conditions of snow or ice. 
We all know what ice does to braking action 
and packed snow will effect just about the 
same loss of braking. At the same time 
there is a considerable effect on the lift char- 
acteristics of a wing during a take-off roll 
when the aircraft is bouncing over rough 
runway surface. Ice ruts and runways which 
have suffered deterioration to a point of 
having large holes or waves in them will 
cause a considerable loss of lift due to the 
landing gear transmitting shocks through 
the airframe to the wings causing 4 vibra- 
tion or shudder effect which causes a con- 
siderable amount of lift spillage. With ai 
craft wing loadings on a@ seemingly consist- 
ent increase this. problem becomes increas- 
ingly important and is one which the airport 
operators must consider seriously. Flying 4 
DC-3 out of old Baltimore Harbor Field I 
used to count three humps in the runway On 
takeoff and haul back on the yoke to get !t 
into the air because that next bump was 4 
rascal. We cannot do that with moder 
transport aircraft. There are no longer DC-3 
design ideas being built into transport and 
the new ships do not behave like the old 
“3.” Therefore, improved paving and main- 
tenance of that paving are essential to goo, 
safe operating practice. 

Runway borders and end frequently prove 
to be just as important to a pilot as the cen 
ter of the runway, especially with the use a 
higher crosswind components and the pre 
erential runway system. These ends and 
borders of runways should be graded up and 
given a surface which wil) support sirci” 
which might of necessity be forced of ™* 
main runway surface. Many aircraft have 
been damaged some with resulting esas 
from fire which might have been prevent ; 
if borders and between runway io a 
been properly graded. We — surface 
cost of making the whole airpo! 
capable of withstanding the weight 
modern aircraft is an impossibility, 
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ot beyond the realm of possi- 


ainly is 
certainly is ct that a large portion of the 


bully peed in such & manner as to 
ate unnecessary damage to aircraft 
Pre of paved surfaces. These new flying 
{ore nes cost too much money to have them 
ed peyond repair should they run off 
| a surfaces and the chief pilots take a 
ty alm view of lads who scuttle one that 
. met have been saved with a little more 
me ay or a little wider runway. All this 
es with the overrun area mentioned 
varlier wheD discussing airport area and ex- 
“while we are on the subject of runways, 
their lighting seems to be a logical subject. 
Many types and varieties of runway lights 
nave been developed and many are approved. 


| me airline pilot likes the kind of light 
whic h can be readily seen from 360 degrees 


nproat hing the airport; the light 











; hen approa 
: uu is not rendered ineffective by snow 
and ice; which is strong and distinctive 
endugh so as not to be confused with other 
iwhts and reflections; which is rheostatically 
| controlled and adequate for daytime use dur. 
ing conditions of poor visibility; and which 
. has equal to or more beam spread than the 
. AGA type runway light. The normal recom- 
mended distance between these lights is 200 
feet, paralleling the runway and the width 
| governing the spread across the runway. 
Great widths of runways are not particularly 
desirable, due to having the lights so widely 
separated that they lose their effectiveness 
to the pilot in Judging his altitude during 
landing 


Tariway patterns 
are a frequently overlooked item 
truction of many feeder and 
ports usually due to financial 
his lack of @ proper taxiway 
begin to pose a more serious 
maller terminals as the traffic 
inevitable increase. Taxiing 
active runways is @ poor pro- 
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of aircraft on 


cedure at best particularly during conditions 
of poor visibility. Every effort should be 
made to plan taxiways in such a manner as 
to keep taxiing planes off active runways 
for all operation except while actually taking 


position for takeoff. The safest and most 
expeditious nner of pretakeoff taxiing is 
to be able to continue a roll from the engine 
runup position directly into the takeoff roll. 
Turnoff taxi strips along the runway should 
be located at 500-foot intervals starting at 
4 point one-third of the distance from the 
{ the runway. Rounded turn- 
-called high-speed turnoffs are 


leading end « 
off strips or s« 
desirable 
In the design of taxiways it should be re- 
membered that strips too close to active 
runways are within the realm of danger. All 
taxi strips ld be at least 300 feet from 
runways except at turnoffs and at the run- 
way tnds. The warmup blocks at runway 
ends should be adequate for handling at 
‘ft at major terminals and 9 at 
In addition to the nec- 
~“ty room for these aircraft to runup, there 
‘ould be room for them to be able to pass 
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. a the la t man be the first read to go, 
__| Case traffic clearances necessitate de- 
pertures hot-in the order of aircraft sequence 
‘we TunUDp position, 

The Rri¢ 
og et British used to use an interesting form 
urtangeme: + nhes called it S perimeter a 
te a . and that's just what it 
around ie A taxiway strip was built 
~ en complete perimeter of the air- 
_* 58 any aircraft to taxi to any 
eoein takeoff or to the terminal after 
= a runway without ever cross- 
Method, ox runway. That is a very sate 


‘tis costly to build and re- 


Guites excessive) 
A\ lV el , 
ometimes, y long periods of taxiing 
A Terminals and ramp areas 
modery rl 
eR = ‘lriine airport terminal is some- 
“45 Which wil 


1 present many problems if 
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it is to remain modern for any length of 
time. There must be great foresight used 
in the design of any new terminal in the 
consideration of providing adequate room for 
the expansion of ramp area, gate space, and 
the terminal facility itself. It must be func- 
tional in design, enabling rapid and ‘expedi- 
tious handling of passengers, spectators, 
baggage, cargo, and aircraft. The new ter- 
minals at Baltimore Friendship and at 
Greater Pittsburgh are good examples of 
functional terminals. The trend in design 
is toward this end and should remain that 
way. 

At the largest terminals gate space seems 
to present one of the largest problems. It is 
dificult to design sufficient gate space for 
peak-load periods and still have functional 
action during relatively slack periods, but 
that is Just about what is needed. It is both 
costly and mighty inconvenient for passen- 
gers to have to sit on a plane waiting for 
extended periods for gate space. This in- 
curs costly delays, misses connections, and 
many other similar inconveniences which 
should be ironed out If we are to have a good 
smooth operation. 

Location of hangars and other buildings 
around an airport are very important both 
in their accessibility and in relation to any 
plans for expansion. If buildings are 
jammed up against the terminal, it is im- 
possible to enlarge that terminal. If hang- 
ars are too close to active runways there 
is restriction to how much you can do to 
lengthen or expand overrun areas to keep 
up with aircraft designs. The Washington 
National and LaGuardia Field are examples 
of the V-type terminal and hanger layout 
with the terminal at the point of the V. 
A better scheme may be found in the Idle- 
wild and Greater Pitt layout, in that both 
have more widely separated buildings which 
give complete room for flexibility. It is felt 
that the flexibility is more important than 
the easy access of the V-type. Above all, 
it is imperative that no duplication of the 
Chicago Midway madhouse be considered. 
The square layout at Midway with build- 
ings around the complete perimeter is not 
good operationally, safetywise, or in any 
other respect except compactness. Midway 
is the busiest, but it is not without effort 
and close coordination of all agencies in- 
volved in its operation that it got to be the 
busiest. It is the firm conviction of many 
people that Midway has reached its satura- 
tion point, trafficwise, but we may yet have 
more schedules operating in and out of 
Midway before a coterminal at O’Hare Field 
starts into operation this year. A single 
air terminal is insufficient a the largest 
cities. The New York Port authority has 
the right idea for the service best suited to 
the needs of the area. The Los Angeles area 
has enough airports, but there is not the 
proper amount of coordination between 
them. Chicago needs at least 2 airports 
for its commercial traffic and probably 3 in 
the very near future if it is to handle its 
growing traffic safely and expeditiously. 

Locate the airport control towers in cen- 
tral positions with complete observation of 
all runways and their approaches. For some 
reason there never seems to be enough room 
to move around in a tower. It would ap- 
pear to be worthwhile making the towers a 
little larger so the operators can move 
around, but not so as to hinder their 
visibility. 

Surface transportation on airports is a 
very hazardous operation at best and should 
be limited to only absolutely necessary ve- 
hicles. Where surface transportation 
around airports is necessary it should be 
so routed through tunnels and underpasses 
or around perimeter strips as not to provide 
any hazards to taxiing aircraft. 

The complete lighting problem for airports 
and their approaches is such a complicated 
one that I feel it only necessary to mention 
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at this time that ALPA has approved the 
center line approach lighting system and 
has all the information which might be of 
interest to this convention for ready refer- 
ence and advice concerning runway and 
taxiway lighting criteria. Along the advisory 
line it might be apropos to advise that there 
are ALP safety committeemen available to 
help in advisory capacities with airport 
problems, noise problems or nearly any other 
problem except financial troubles and we 
have our own to worry about just like every- 
one else. 





Monopoly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an incisive 
and important article entitled “Monop- 
oly Is On The March Again.” This ar- 
ticle was published in the August issue of 
the Democratic Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Monopo.ty Is On THE Marcu AGAIN 


When the Chase National Bank and the 
Bank of Manhattan recently combined to 
form the second largest bank in the country, 
they celebrated the event like a wedding. 
Full page newspaper advertisements showed 
a happy couple driving off on their honey- 
moon, a banner on their car reading “Just 
merged.” 

Of course, it was hardly the typical mar- 
riage, since it isn’t often that the husband 
is worth $6 billion and the wife $114 billion. 
But the Chase-Manhattan merger was typical 
of the growing tendency of big businesses to 
swallow up smaller ones—a trend which a 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee has called 
“monopoly run wild.” 

Headlines throughout 1954 told the story. 
Wave of Mergers Seeking Sanction, said the 
New York Times. Merger Trend Grows in 
Textile Companies, headlined the Union La- 
bor Record of Springfield, Mo. Financial 
columnist Sylvia Porter wrote: “The greatest 
wave of corporate mergers in 30 years is now 
surging over our land. Even today—with 4 
months of the year still to go—it is a cer- 
tainty that 1954 will go down in the books as 
‘the year of the mergers.’ * * * Not since the 
late twenties has our country seen anything 
approaching this wave of corporate consoli- 
dations.” 

Last year, there were a third more mergers 
than in 1953 and three times as many as in 
1949. Hundreds of banks have been swal- 
lowed up, until today less than 1 percent of 
the banks in the United States hold nearly 
half of all banking assets. Countless firms 
in the food, dairy, textile, and chemical in- 
dustries have also been absorbed. These fig- 
ures show a concentrating of economic power 
which threatens not only small-business 
men, but also consumers, who depend upon 
competition to hold down the prices of what 
they buy. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which 
was set up to enforce competition in the 
economy, has issued a report calling this 
“alarming increase” in monopoly a “dis- 
turbing fact of life of our economy.” This 
expression of concern could be taken more se- 
riously if it came from an FTC which had 
done more than sit idly by while the merger 
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trend quickened. Since the Republicans 
took office, the FTC has not completed a 
single antimerger action in 24% years. It 
bas begun only two new cases of its own, and 
in one of these, there was some heavy foot- 
dragging. This case dealt with the acquisi- 
tion of a competitor by the Crown-Zellerbach 
Paper Co., giving Zellerbach control over 70 
percent of the West Coast coarse-paper 
market. In September 1953, the FTC staff 
recommended the merger be prosecuted. For 
reasons still unexplained, the FTC allowed 
the case to hang in mid-air for 5 months 
before taking any action. Meanwhile, the 
properties of the two companies became s0 
“scrambled” that it became alm0Ost impossi- 
ble to unscramble them. 

In mid-1954, Business Week magazine 
observed the difference in atmosphere at 
the FTC under the Republicans. “As com- 
pared with the way the Democrats did 
things,” Business Week reported, “the Re- 
publicans are making it easier for the busi- 
nessman who is up on the FTC carpet, 
harder for the FTC lawyers handling the 
cases.” In the words of New York’s Con- 
gressman EMANUEL CELLER, coauthor of the 
most recent antimerger law, the adminis- 
tration of the law under the Republicans 
has been “somnolent”—that is, the FTC has 
been asleep at the switch. 

This siesta in enforcement of the laws 
against monopoly could have been predicted 
when President Eisenhower placed at the 
head of the FTC one Edward Howrey, who 
had previously earned much of his liveli- 
hood defending corporations against monop- 
oly charges by the FTC. 

Typical of the FTC's new solicitude for big 
business was the way it condoned the at- 
tempt of the General Foods Corp. to stamp 
out competition on the West Coast. While 
keeping its prices up in other regions, Gen- 
eral Foods gave big discounts to western cus- 
tomers, thus putting the “squeeze” on its 
western competitors. The Robinson-Patman 
Act prohibits this practice, provided that the 
smaller competitors can show they have been 
injured. The FTC made General Foods’ com- 
petitors show more financial scars than 
even the Supreme Court had required. Gen- 
eral Foods won. Dissenting in the case, 
Commissioner James M. Mead, one of the 
Democratic minority on the Commission 
said: 

“It is admitted that the Government did 
not offer in evidence in this case the scalps 
or the hides of the small-business competi- 
tors of General Foods. We do not have in 
evidence pounds of flesh or buckets of 
blood * * * but we do have substantially 
all (General Foods’) competitors on the West 
Coast testifying that they have been vic- 
timized.” 

Commissioner Mead's appointment has not 
been renewed. 

One would think that an administration 
which professes to be “disturbed” about the 
growth of monopoly would not only put 
some steam behind the enforcement of the 
laws, but would also try to strengthen the 
laws themselves. Yet shortly before the 
FTC issued its report bemoaning the merger 
trend, the Attorney General's Committee to 
Study the Antitrust Laws was recommending 
that the most effective laws in the field be 
weakened. 


Once again, the result can be explained by 
a glance at the Committee's membership, 
for while small business, labor, and agricul- 
tural cooperatives had almost no representa- 
tion, big business was there in force. 

When Attorney General Brownell selected 
the Committee, he pledged its members 
“would be guided by the broadest viewpoint 
of what is best for the American economy.” 
Apparently what Brownell considers a broad 
viewpoint can best be developed looking out 
the window of a Wall Street law firm. For 
as a careful analysis of the Committee's 
makeup by Texas’ Congressman WRIGHT Pat- 
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man (of Robinson-Patman Act fame) re- 
vealed, of the 62 members on the Committee, 
42 were lawyers. Twenty-one of them were 
from @rms which at that very time were 
defending businesses that had been charged 
with violations of the antitrust laws. An- 
other 15 had defended such corporations in 
the past. Yet none disqualified themselves 
from making recommendations on the very 
points they had urged against the Govern- 
ment in court. As Tennessee's Senator 
KEFAUVER, a long-time foe of monopoly, 
pointed out. “These men came not to praise 
competition, but to bury it.” 

Much of the committee's work is shrouded 
in mystery. Its cochairman, S. Chesterfield 
Oppenheim, has refused to tell Congress- 
man CELLER’s Antitrust Subcommittee who 
worked on the task forces which did much 
of the research for the Attorney General's 
committee. The administration, moreover, 
tried to give the impression that there was 
far more agreement within the committee 
than actually existed. This was done very 
simply. In the final report, dissenting opin- 
ions were sliced up and condensed, portions 
of them omitted entirely. One member had 
to publish his dissent at his own expense. 

Typical of what the committee proposed 
is its recommendation to dilute the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. This act, called “the 
Magna Carta of small business,” was 
passed in 1936 to prevent large firms from 
chopping prices for selected customers in 
order to get rid of competition. As the 
Grafton (W. Va.) Sentinel put it: “The big 
fellows use price cuts to drive competition 
out of business and then raise prices as far 
as the traffic will bear. Any advantage the 
consumer gets from the price cut is short- 
lived and he suffers in the long run.” But 
the committee’s proposals, according to the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
would “rip out the vitals of the act, leaving 
it a feeble imitation of what it once was.” 


Among the committee members was FTC 
Chairman Howrey. His presence might ex- 
plain why the committee recommended re- 
peal of that part of the Robinson-Patman 
Act which limits the quantity of goods which 
can be sold at a discount to big purchasers. 
A few years ago Howrey represented the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. when it was 
called before the FTC for violation of that 
very clause. It might be noted that the 
administration kept judges off the commit- 
tee for fear they might be making recom- 
mendations on issues they would later have 
to judge. But there was no objection to 
Howrey'’s participation, even though, as 


“Chairman of the FTC, he judges more anti- 


trust cases than any court. 


But the most sweeping of the Committee's 
recommendations is one that would change 
the ground rules for proving an antitrust law 
violation and would, in the opinion of many 
experts, virtually paralyze the Government's 
efforts to prevent monopolies. A good illus- 
tration of how this proposed rule of reason 
would work is the Pillsbury flour case, In 
1952, the Government issued a complaint 
against the Pillsbury company for buying 
out one of its major competitors and nearly 
doubling its share of the ready-mix flour 
market. Under ordinary antitrust rules, 
such an action might be judged a violation 
of the law in and of itself, and the Pills- 
bury case would probably be decided by now. 
But the new Republican Federal Trade Com- 
mission decided to apply to the case the 
rule of reason endorsed by the Study Com- 
mittee. The result: Three years and 8,600 
pages of testimony after the complaint was 
filed, the case is still being tried, and prob- 
ably won't be decided for at least another 
year. Meanwhile, Pillsbury’s domination of 
the ready-mix flour market continues un- 
checked. 

The same big business-mindedness that 
has held up enforcement of the antitrust 
laws and rigged the report of the Attorney 
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General's Committee shows v 
lights of the Republican rec 
business. In recent months, ‘the oa my 
tration has— — 
Failed to use the Government: 
to block a single bank Seamner ten or na 
even though mergers have greatly le a 
bank competition. manag 
Released 150,000 unds o 
aluminum to the bis thres anumincet Plat 
ducers, Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser than 
ee them distribute a fair share of me q 
meee small aluminum fabricators and ti 
Tried to transfer the Smal! Busines: Ad si 
ministration, presently an independent Goy. as 
ernment agency which makes loans . 
businesses, to the Department of Commerce 
where, as One small business journal! put it er 
“it could die quietly,” M 
For the small businessman, the lesson to al 
be learned from the Republican record js § 
that if he wants to find his friends. he had n 
better look to Congress, not the Administra. w 
tion. In the present Congress, Democratic P 


pin other high. 
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members have introduced a number of bills Wi 
to strengthen the antimonopoly laws. One re 
would raise the fine for violation of the vi 


Sherman Act from $5,000 to $50,000. to make 
it more dificult for giant corporations to 
charge their fines off to petty cash. ¢l 
Another would let the Government itself ch 
sue corporations for damages if the price at BC 
which it must buy goods for defense ang fe 
other purposes is held artificially high by 01 
monopolistic agreements. : ¢ 
A third would require any companies that v 
wanted to merge to notify the Government m 
beforehand, so that the effects of the merger 
upon competition and prices could be more ye 
carefully weighed and the merger blocked he 
before the “eggs become scrambled” if the u 
facts warrant. C 
In addition, Democrats, spearheaded by 
Representative PaTMANn and by Representa- ” 
tive CELLER and his Antitrust Subcommit- ” 
tee are, in PaTMAn’s words, “stripping the §p 
Attorney General's committee of the pre- T 
tense that its recommendations are really au 
intended to strengthen the antitrust laws,” ai 
making it unlikely that any of the Commit- i 


tee’s proposals will get by the Democratic re 
Congress. n 
Before President Eisenhower took office, he 


pledged that “our laws against * * * prac- 
tices leading to monopoly must be energeti- 
cally enforced.’ The record shows, instead, 
that many of them are being sabotaged. Be- 
cause of this record, the magazine Meat and i 
Food Merchandising has concluded that Ke 
“President Eisenhower, who as a Republican u 
has enjoyed almost unanimous support from 
small business, stands in grave danger of te 
losing its respect and favor.” 
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HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON n 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED © 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President. at 
10: 45 this morning Mr. Ear! L. Bul : 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 4 
United States Department of Agricul ‘ 
ture, delivered an address entitled “The d 
New South Looks Ahead.” He delivered 
the address at the Farm and Home 
Week, Mississippi State College, State : 
College, Miss. In his speech he made & 
very fine statement on the cotton située 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
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of the address be printed in the 
pendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
5 follows: 
| a THe NEW SourH Looks AHEAD 


tess than a couple of decades, the South 
nem one of the most remarkable eco- 


a eee in the history of our Nation. 
i mental adjustments have occurred 
Pune and without farfare, A solid founda- 
i, now laid for continuing growth and 


on 1s 
” verity in the days ahead. Wise leader- 


combined with imagination and cour- 
re can assure continued growth and oppor- 
thd v for all of us. 
than 20 years ago, the South was 
greatly concerned about its basic economy. 
any who studied the situation carefully 
and sympathetically concluded that the 
Sais “the Nation’s No. 1 eco- 
, nomic problem.” Town and country people 
‘ alike were having great difficulties. Job op- 
nortunities were few and far between. Both 
wages and incomes were low. There was 
volatively little industry in the South to pro- 
a jobs that were so badly 
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south presented 
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vide the many 
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The main source of employment was agri- 
culture. The typical Southern farmer was 
chained by circumstances to a 1-mule-and~ 
ter operation producing row crops on a 

few acres of land. Cotton had long been the 

one big crop over most of the South. But 

cotton n could carry all the people 

' who depended on it. Thus the fatal weak- 
; yp agriculture revealed itself. 
r relatively recent hardship 
e years, some and significant changes 
j A have taken place in the South. During this 
p j |, the people of this vast region of our 
ry been turning their resource- 
fulness into an effectively functioning re- 
Today the new South presents a first- 
nomic opportunity. In many re- 
the South is the Nation's modern 
ier in agriculture. The people who live 

d work here are now looking forward to 
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n ever-brightening future. While many of 
: the difficult problems of the old South still 
: remain to be solved, former patterns of eco- 
homic activity and Outmoded ways of living 
ae being broken up by a tremendous up- 


ndustry and the application of a 
logy in agriculture, 
dustrial expansion in the South 
Treated new employment opportunities 
] ior workers and has greatly broadened mar- 
for all kinds of products. Indus- 
now tower in importance in the 
uth include chemicals, petroleum, metals, 
es I fibers, pulp and paper, 
‘ure, and many others. The gains in 
i these haye been more rapid in the 
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IN SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 
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As all of us know so well, cotton has been 
hard hit by the piling up of surpluses and 
the change demand situation. Since 1930 
the acreage of cotton harvested in the United 
States has declined from 42.4 million acres to 
a low of 17 million acres in 1945. In 1954 
it was 19.2 million acres. The 1955 cotton 
acreage in cultivation is now indicated at 
only a little more than 17 million acres. 
This drop represents a reduction in harvested 
acreage of three-fifths in 25 years. The rela- 
tive drop in the Southeastern States has 
been even greater than this, because cotton 
acreage has been shifting westward within 
the United States. 

With the expansion of industry in the 
South, many farm workers and small farmers 
obtained employment in new factories and 
businesses. There has been a reduction in 
the number of farms, and many small farms 
have increased in size to more nearly eco- 
nomic operating units. 

Southern agriculture has become much 
more diversified and also more productive 
in the last generation. The larger farmers 
have added other enterprises such as live- 
stock and small grains. Many of them have 
even given up cotton production for other 
types of farming. 

One of the remarkable aspects of southern 
agriculture has been the rising importance 
of poultry and livestock production since 
World War II. The area from Mississippi 
through North Carolina has increased its 
production of eggs, broilers, and turkeys at 
faster rates than has the rest of the country. 
Among these States, Mississippi has shown 
the greatest increase since 1945 in broiler 
output, rising from a little over 2 million to 
over 40 million birds. 


Pasture improvement and increased feed 
production have made possible a substantial 
increase in production of livestock and live- 
stock products. Last year, for example, beef 
production in the Southern States east of 
Texas and Oklahoma was about three times 
as high as in 1930. The national increase 
was two times. During this same period 
there was a 40-percent increase in butterfat 
production in this area. The national in- 
crease was 10 percent. 


RAPID MECHANIZATION 


Mechanization of southern agriculture is 
proceeding at a rapid rate, although it was 
slower getting started than in some other 
sections of the country. The small row trac- 
tor and the small combine adapted to condi- 
tions on small farms have increased in use 
throughout the South, as more and more 
farmers became able to finance the invest- 
ment. The number of tractors on farms in 
the 11 Southern States east of Texas and 
Oklahoma is now 7 times the 110,000 in 1940 
and 3.5 times the 235,000 in 1945. This com- 
pares with an increase of 2.5 times since 1940 
for the entire United States. The number 
of combines on farms in the South is now 
4 times the 29,000 in 1945. This compares 
with an increase of 2.5 times since 1945 for 
the entire United States. 

Mechanical harvesting of cotton is also 
making some progress, but more improve- 
ments are apparently needed in this equip- 
ment. Last year 16 percent of the United 
States cotton production was harvested with 
mechanical pickers and 6 percent with me- 
chanical strippers. The use of this equip- 
ment was largely, although not entirely, lim- 
ited to the Delta area of the Mississippi River 
and the States farther west. With additional 
improvements and some lowering of the ini- 
tial high investment now required, mechani. 
cal cotton pickers will be used much more 
widely than they are at present. 

Aside from cotton harvesting, mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture in the South is wide- 
spread, although the adoption of machinery 
has not been uniform over the whole area. 
In the Delta area tractor power has replaced 
mule power on practically all the planta- 
tions. And 4-row tractor equipment is rap- 
idly replacing 2-row equipment. In the 
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Southern Piedmont area of South Carolina 
and Georgia, where small farms are more 
numerous, only about one-half of the farms 
are operated with tractor power. Large farms 
in the Southern Piedmont area are operated 
mostly with tractor power. This is even 
more so in Mississippi. 

All of these developments have been asso- 
ciated with a rise in the wage level and a 
rapid movement of labor off the farms. The 
reduction in farm labor has been especially 
heavy among croppers, where the curtail- 
ment was 37 percent from 1940 to 1950. 


Farm wage rates are now roughly four 
times the wage rates of 1940, whereas the 
price of machinery is only twice the pre-war 
level. Employment opportunities at higher 
wages in industry both in the South and 
elsewhere have, of course, played an im- 
portant part in the movement of people off 
farms and in the rise of farm wage rates. 
As you may recall, it was once feared that 
mechanization, particularly the cotton 
picker, would leave farm labor in the South 
without employment. What actually has 
happened is that the living standard of both 
farmers and farm workers has risen, as 
mechanization has helped to make possible 
a rise in output per worker. 


Herein lies an important lesson for all of 
us. Real levels of income must always be 
associated with production per worker. We 
should support programs and policies which 
will raise per worker output and we should 
discourage programs and policies which do 
not. 


Tightening up of the farm labor supply has 
put a premium on more efficient farm opera- 
tions in the South. Increasing pressure 
against inefficiency in farming continues to 
force changes in production patterns and 
techniques that contribute to higher farm 
income. One bit of evidence that efficiency 
is increasing may be seen from the fact that 
the acreage of cropland farmed per worker 
in the South is now 20 percent higher than 
in 1940. This increase is still too small. It 
compares with an increase nationally of 33 
percent. There are still too many families 
in the South depending on the land for their 
support. The inevitable result is low per 
worker productivity and resultant low in- 
comes, 


As important as mechanization has been 
in the improvement of southern agriculture, 
we should not overlook the effect of measures 
that have been .taken ‘to increase per acre 
yields. Here in the South the use of more 
fertilizer, improved seed, hybrid corn, more 
effective insect and disease control, and in 
some cases better land selection have re- 
sulted in much higher yields. Overall crop 
production per acre for the past 5 years was 
about 25 percent above the 1935-39 average. 
Since 1940, the use of commercial fertilizer 
has just about doubled. In the Delta the 
use of anhydrous ammonia has reduced the 
cost of applying nitrogen on larger farms 
by as much as one-fourth. Expenditures 
for sprays and dusts to control insects and 
plant diseases have increased greatly in most 
areas of the South. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS ARE UP 


These changes have required substantial 
expenditures by farmers and increased their 
investment in the farm. In 1954 the total 
investment on commercial family operated 
farms averaged about $14,000 in the southern 
Piedmont area of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, $27,000 in the Black Prairie area of 
Texas, and $35,000 for nonirrigated cotton 
farms in the high plains of Texas. In each 
case total investment is about three times 
the investment in 1940. The investment in 
machinery and equipment alone is 4 or 5 
times that in 1940. ~All of this means that 
the average farm worker in the South now 
has more to help him in his farm-production 
job. It has raised the efficiency of produc- 
tion and helped increase total farm output. 
It has raised real income per worker on 
southern farms. It has meant better homes, 
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better food, better clothes, better education, 
and a brighter outlook for everyone. 

While in many respects economic growth 
and development in this part of the country 
has been at a more rapid rate in recent years 
than that for the Nation, we need to re- 
member that before all this happened the 
South was very much at a disadvantage. It 
had much farther to climb simply to catch 
up with other sections. And even though a 
great deal of progress has been made in both 
industry and agriculture, the total economy 
of the South is still below par and it has 
not yet caught up with the rest of the 
country. 

RURAL-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Many of our economic and social difficul- 
still remain concentrated in southern 
rural areas where employment is limited and 
incomes are relatively low. The people in 
these areas need more opportunities for fuller 
employment and greater earnings. 

One approach to the problems of the small 
farmer and low incomes of rural people is 
being taken through our recently announced 
rural-development program. This is a coop- 
erative program to help small farmers in 
problem areas help themselves to find a 
better life. The program includes more 
credit from all sources, more educational 
work, and more research to help improve the 
farms. It includes efforts to bring industry 
into these rural areas, and to provide voca- 
tional training so that the people will be 
better qualified for part- or full-time non- 
farm jobs. It includes the promotion of 
better health, and greater social security 
protection. 

This rural-development program is just 
getting organized. The responsibility for 
carrying it out rests with the State and 
local people. Last month a meeting on this 
program was held in Memphis, Tenn. Rep- 
resentatives of 28 States attended this meet- 
ing and it was indeed gratifying to see the 
enthusiasm and cooperative attitude shown 
by this group. Your own Mississippi State 
College will play a leading role in this pro- 
gram in your State. 

I believe you will agree that the ultimate 
goal of the South should be to provide in- 
comes to southern farmers and other workers 
comparable with those of people in other 
areas and with those in other occupations. 
To attain this goal means further industrial 
expansion and further significant adjust- 
ments in southern agriculture. This calls 
for a continuation on an even broader scale 
of the very substantial progress that has 
already been made. 


LET'S LOOK AT COTTON 


Cotton will unquestionably continue to 
play a very important role in the economy 
of the South. Right now, however, cotton 
is in a tight spot. In saying this I do not 
mean that the outlook for cotton’s future 
is dark—cotton prices have been fairly good 
and the industry has greatly increased its 
efficiency in growing and handling this im- 
portant fiber. Our present uncomfortable 
cotton situation grows out of a series of 
dynamic changes which result in the sur- 
plus of cotton we now have on hand. The 
supply of cotton in the United States for 
this current—1954—-55—marketing season is 
estimated at about 23.5 million bales, the 
second largest since 1939-40 when we had 
a total supply of 24.6 million bales. 

Our current cotton supply situation is in 
part due to the increasing efficiency of pro- 
duction through improved cultural practices, 
higher yielding varieties, and more effective 
use of both labor and land. Our current 
surplus situation is also due in part to our 
persistence in following a pattern of price 
supports which was more political than eco- 
nomic. 


While farmers have been reducing their 
cotton acreage in an effort to bring produc- 
tion more nearly in line with demand, some 
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of this curtailment has been offsct by the 
higher yields resulting from growing cotton 
more efficiently. For example, the total acres 
of cotton harvested in 1954-55 was 21 per- 
cent below the previous year's acreage. The 
1954 crop, however, was only about 17 per- 
cent smaller than that of 1953. Last year’s 
average yield per acre set a new record of 
341 pounds, or 17 pounds of cotton per acre 
above the previous record set in 1953. The 
yield of cotton has been increasing steadily 
since the mid-1920's, and recently the rate 
of imcrease has become greater. 

The way the cotton situation now stacks 
up, our stocks at the start of the 1955-56 
marketing season beginning August 1, 1955, 
will also be large—around 11 million bales. 
Such a carryover would be almost 30 percent 
more than our domestic mills consumed dur- 
ing the entire 1954-55 marketing season. 
Moreover, these stocks would be only about 
1.3 million bales less than our domestic mill 
consumption of cotton plus exports. The 
national marketing quota for the 1955 crop 
has been set at 10 million bales. Thus if 
production equals this quota and if we re- 
ceive our normal cotton imports, our supply 
of cotton in 1955-56 will be close to 21.5 mil- 
lion bales, or about 75 percent larger than 
the 1954-55 disappearance. 

The one thing that stands out today in our 
cotton picture is the demonstrated ability of 
our efficient growers to provide us with more 
than enough cotton to meet domestic and 
foreign demand at current prices. If the effi- 
ciency of cotton production continues to im- 
prove, the market demand—as we have 
known it in recent years—can be met from 
fewer and still fewer acres. But if farmers 
are to sell their output of cotton from in- 
creasingly efficient production operations, 
then it is obvious that larger markets for 
United States cotton will have to be devel- 
oped. The question is what can be done to 
expand the market for our cotton. 

There are two main segments to the mar- 
ket for our cotton—domestic mill consump- 
tion and exports. Our domestic mill con- 
sumption of cotton has expanded from an 
annual average of 6.9 million bales during 
the 1935-39 period to an average of about 9.3 
million bales in 1950-54. Most of this in- 
crease resulted from the growth in United 
States population. During the last 5 years 
domestic mill consumption of cotton per 
person averaged about 28.8 pounds per year, 
or only about 3.3 pounds per person more 
than in the 1935-39 period. 

Cotton has encountered stiff competition 
from synthetic fibers, the consumption of 
which has been increasing markedly. At the 
same time, cotton prices have been increas- 
ing. This combination of rising synthetic 
fiber consumption and higher cotton prices 
has kept the gain in United States cotton 
consumption per person considerably below 
the level which probably would have other- 
wise prevailed because of larger consumer 
incomes. In other words, high price supports 
for cotton have discouraged added domestic 
consumption. They have channeled cotton 
into the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which this fall will have about 8 million 
bales. This constitutes a serious cloud over 
the cotton situation, and necessitates the 
severe acreage curtailments you are expe- 
riencing today. 

Exports of cotton have been following a 
downward trend for some time. From an 
annual average of 5.3 million bales in 1935- 
39, United States cotton exports dropped to 
an average of about 4 million bales in the 
1950-54 period. This is a striking decrease, 
particularly when we consider that foreign 
population increased about 340 million peo- 
ple from 1938 to 1954 and that consumption 
of cotton, wool, and rayon and acetate, all 
taken together, increased by about 1 pound 
per person over the same period. Most of the 
gain in -fiber consumption per person was 
taken up by synthetic fibers, since cotton 
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Even though cotton consumption per 
son did not show much gain, tota 
cotton consumption rose by about 2 
from 1938 to 1954, primarily becay 
increase in population abroad. Th 
in overall foreign consumption, ho 
been more than taken up by in 
world cotton production. 


UNITED STATES PRICES STIMULATE PRoDUCTioy 
ABROAD 


Over the years there has been a tendency 
for the acreage planted to cotton in foreign 
countries to increase by about 1 percent a 
year regardless of cotton prices. Our studies 
show, however, that on top of this genera 
tendency, a rise of 1 percent in cotton prices 
tends to bring about a further increase in 
foreign cotton acreage by about 0.2 percent 
in the following year. This important fact 
indicates the extent to which larger cott; 
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production abroad has been stimulated py 
United States cotton prices which, expressed 
in constant dollars, increased about 40 per- 


cent between 1935-39 and 1950-54. 
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clear that for both our ¢otton exports and 
domestic consumption, recent United States 
price support levels have worked to hinder 
the expansion of markets for the cotton we 
produce. It is true, of course, that our in- 
dustry promotion, smart styling, and im- 
provements in the quality of our cotton 
textiles have helped cotton hold and even 
gain in some end uses. The fact remains, 
however, that competitive prices for cotton 
are still highly important in obtaining larger 
domestic and foreign markets for the out- 
put of our efficient cotton farms. 
Because of the competition we face from 
synthetic fibers at home and abroad and from 
expanding foreign cotton production in ex- 
port markets, we urgently need to make our 
cotton competitive both from the stand- 
point of price and quah.y. Being competi- 
tive in the market does not mean that we 
have to be aggressive in pushing down world 
prices or using fire-sale methods. We cannot 
afford to follow such a course because, in 
the final analysis, it would hurt both pro- 
ducers and processors in our cotton industry. 
To meet the situation that confronts us, we 
need to place greater emphasis on improving 
our selling and on supplying better quai 
ity cotton at fair prices. In order that we 
may be sure of being able to continue mar 
keting our cotton on a fully compet 
basis in both domestic and foreign ou 
we will need to find ways of lowering the 
cost of our cotton still more by further in- 
creasing production and marketing efficiency. 
More research and related work will be re 
quired to keep our cotton industry ahead of 
its competitors at all times. After all is said 
and done, it is the buyer who must be satis 





fied. To do so, we always must be able 0 

. ‘ “he 
supply the kind and quality of cotton when 
it is desired and at a competitive price that 


is fair both to buyer and seller. We mus 
sell our cotton to people—not to Goverle 
ment. In the final analysis it Is people 
not Government—that constitute 4 lasting 
and permanently profitable market for our 
product. 

The cotton problem that confro 
this time presents a challenge to the com 
mon sense and ingenuity of all who are ee 
uinely interested in the long-term wes” 
of this great industry. The position 0! Cm 
ton in the South can be strengthened = 
materially for the future if we are willing 1 
face the bold facts and deal realistically 
with the problem. that 

Helpful in this connection {s the fact tht 
the South is no longer wholly dependen’ 
a one-crop system of farming. There is . 
greater diversity in southern agriculture, 
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Dedication of Museum of the Presidents 
of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


oF ILLINOIS 
Iv THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which was delivered in my State of Illi- 
nois on May 29, 1955, at Lincoln College, 
; Lincoln, ll, by Mr. John Hilldring, 
, president of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. and a major general, retired, in 
dedicating the Museum of the Presidents 
of the United States, the first museum of 
its kind in the country. The museum 
has been established in the only college 
1 or university named after the 16th 
l President of the Nation which was built 
during his lifetime. This latest national 
shrine contains a rare collection of mem- 
orabilia relating to the 33 chief execu- 
tives of our Nation from President Wash- 
ington to, and including, President 
Eisenhower. Illinois is proud and the 
Nation should be proud of this latest 
citadel of democracy and symbol of free- 
dom which maintains such spiritual in- 
fluence within its walls, as pointed out 
in the following address by General 
Hilldring: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Governor Stratton, President Dooley, hon- 
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ored guests, students and faculty of Lincoln 
College, ladies, and gentlemen, I am highly 
honored that you have asked me to come 
| here today to dedicate the Presidential room 


University Hall—a museum devoted to 
hest office and honor that our Nation 


tan bestow upon any one of its native sons. 


in 





Ican think of a no more fitting and appro- 
priate location for the site of this memorial 
© our Presidents than right here in the 
heart of America in a college named for one 
of the greatest—Abraham Lincoln, the 16th 


President of the United States. 
— Contents of this museum—and that 
* What it is—are a symbol of our glorious 
Mean heritage. The history of our 
«vents is, in fact, a history of the United 

dlates itself, 

ace George Washington, each and 
hes ‘be resident of our country in his time 
World *n identified throughout the entire 
bed ‘n & greater or lesser degree as a 
™ tof democracy, a champion of freedom. 
the of course, follows naturally because 
hited States, itself, has been a recog- 
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And perhaps the moet representative of 
all these Presidential leaders of freedom was 
the Great Emancipator. 

Lincoln won his place in history, more 
than for any other reason, as the champion 
of the oppressed and so he has been held 
by students of history throughout the world 
as a symbol of the fight against all injus- 
tice. 

This Museum of the Presidents which we 
are dedicating here today, upon the 90th 
anniversary of the founding of Lincoln Col- 
lege in 1865, contains momentos of 33 men— 
33 great and distinguished Americans. 

The Presidential room has in it a most 
impressive collection of autographs, manu- 
scripts, and other memorabilia relating to 
the Chief Executives of our country and their 
terms of office. Through the courtesy of 
your President Dooley here at Lincoln I have 
had the pleasure of a preview of the mu- 
seum. Each President from the Father of 
our Country, George Washington, to Pres- 
ident Elsenhower is represented. 

The rare documents have been collected 
over a period of years of research. Their 
collection has been under the supervision 
of one of the ablest rare book and manu- 
script collectors in the country, Mr. Ralph 
Newman, of the famed Abraham Lincoln 
Book Shop. I am sure you are very proud 
to say that he is a trustee of Lincoln College. 

Through the hard work and kindness of 
friends of Lincoln College, this museum, or 
memorial, has become a reality of which 
the college, the State of Illinois, and all of 
America should be justly proud on this 
day. 

I am told by President Dooley that col- 
lectors throughout the Nation have pledged 
additional material. So as the years go 
by the value and importance of this museum 
will steadily increase. 

I predict that before long increasing num- 
bers of Americans, and even foreign visitors 
to our shores, will visit Lincoln, Ill, and the 
campus and University Hall to see this sym- 
bol of democracy. 

I hope that this museum will stand as 
a symbol of the philosophy of all of our 
American Presidents for freedom and justice, 
as particularly dramatized by the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, for whom this college 
and city of Lincoln, Ill., were named during 
his lifetime. 

If sufficient thought is given today to this 
philosophy—to the Lincoln story—the world 
might well reach an understanding for a 
lasting peace based on the Lincolnian prin- 
ciples that all men are created equal under 
God, and that life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness are birthrights of every man. 

In considering Lincoln in the light of 
world affairs today, it might be suggested 
that today’s conflicts are just a continuance 
of those that so threatened the unity of this 
Republic in Lincoln's time—the enslavery, 
the oppression of man for One reason or 
another. The Lincoln story also makes 
abundantly clear that the solution of these 
conflicts is not an easy task. Neither is 
there a quick overnight remedy. 

These unfortunate human failures may yet 
take years and years to correct and resolve. 

Let us pray that in its small way this 
Museum of the Presidents of the United 
States will be a reminder of the fact that 
freedom and liberty are not the exclusive 
properties of any single man—even as the 
great spirit of Lincoln is about us here. 

The characteristics of leaders of liberty 
and freedom are many and as varied as have 
been those of the Presidents of the United 
States whom we so highly honor today. This 
is true whether the leader be Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, or Eisenhower. 

Let us reflect upon the eloquent historical 
fact that freedom and liberty are the ideo- 
logical philosophies brought to our shores 
by the Founding Fathers. These philosophies 
can be advanced by leaders of all nations for 
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the common brotherhood of man. They are 
American philosophies proclaimed by Wash- 
ington and defended by every American 
President since. The freedom we enjoy to- 
day is the envy of every man, woman, and 
child the world over. The enjoyments that 
go with this freedom constitute the highest 
of ambitions. The way of freedom is the way 
of America and with this thought I hereby 
dedicate this Museum of the Presidents to all 
Americans on behalf of Lincoln College. May 
it long remain a citadel of democracy and 
a symbol of freedom by the spiritual in- 
fluence within its walls. 





The Proposed Highway Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
again gone to the people for counsel and 
advice in another Cramer citizens’ poll 
before voting on a measure that would 
vitally affect their homes and lives. By 
telephone I made a poll sampling opin- 
ion of the entire First District of Florida 
in an effort to determine the wishes of 
my constituents on the subject now be- 
fore us and asked that they express their 
opinion to me as to the method they pre- 
ferred of financing the proposed high- 
way program. 

In my telephone poll both methods of 
proposed financing—the  President’s 
pay-as-you-use bond-issue program and 
the committee tax measure that would 
provide pay-as-you-go financing—were 
stated. 

The question asked was: “As you 
know, there is a proposal before Congress 
to authorize a Federal road-buiiding pro- 
gram at a cost of $36 billion. It is gen- 
erally agreed this program is needed. 
The construction period of the program 
extends over 10 to 15 years. How would 
you suggest paying for this program? 
First, pay-as-you-use, as suggested by 
President Eisenhower, involving no addi- 
tional taxes and a bond issue with inter- 
est of $11 billion over a 30-year period; 
or, second, pay-as-you-go plan, with ad- 
ditional taxes now of $12 billion extend- 
ing over a 15-year period, principally be- 
ing an additional 1-cent-per-gallon in- 
creased gasoline tax, 2 cents additional 
on diesel fuel, added taxes on trucks and 
busses and large tires, exempting off- 
the-road users?” 

The result of that poll was 77.72 per- 
cent in favor of the committee bill tax- 
payment plan. 

This poll was taken through telephone 
poll captains disbursed throughout the 
district, who called indiscriminately 
people in the area. In a period of a few 
short hours over 2,000 people had been 
personally contacted and asked the ques- 
tion involved, and, as the figures show, 
the result was decisive. It is important 
to note that the poll was taken on the 
morning of the day the House voted on 
the measure and after full publicity had 
been given the matter and my office was 
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advised of the results in the early after- 
noon. 

It appears that the poll clearly indi- 
cates that the people of the First Dis- 
trict of Florida do not look kindly upon, 
nor are they willing to accept additional 
taxes at this time, even for such a worthy 
project as this highway bill. 

I supported the Eisenhower proposal 
in the Dondero bill, which would have 
provided an adequate road system with- 
out additional taxes only after due and 
deliberate consideration which, of course, 
I had an opportunity to make after some 
11 weeks of the hearings before the Pub- 
lic Works Committee of which I am a 
member. I supported this plan in com- 
mittee, feeling all along that the tem- 
perament of this Congress was not one 
to accept additional taxes at this time 
and that this reflected the feeling of the 
people all over the country. It was my 
sincere effort to work for a bill that had 
a reasonable chance of passage and that 
would accomplish the much-needed 
highway construction purpose. 

I believe that such a poll as has been 
taken in this instance reflects a good 
cross section of opinion in my district, 
and after lengthy consideration of all as- 
pects of the question, I voted consistent 
therewith. 








The Ethics of the Talbott Affair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by David Lawrence, which appeared in 
last evening’s Washington Star, entitled 
“The Ethics of the Talbott Affair.” 

It seems to me that the article con- 
tains information pertinent to a situa- 
tion which has become quite prominent 
in the last few weeks. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ETHICS OF THE TALBOTT AFFAIR—LONG 

LINE OF PRECEDENTS DEMONSTRATES PER- 

SISTENCE AND COMPLEXITY OF ISSUE 


Just what is “ethical” or “unethical” in 
the day-by-day conduct of persons who 
enter the Government service from busi- 
ness and the professions? 


The case of Harold Talbott, Secretary of 
the Air Force, sharpens the issne. He told 
the Senate committee, when he was con- 
firmed for his present post in 1953, that he 
was giving up all his connections except one, 
his special partnership in Paul B. Mulligan 
& Co., a management engineering firm. He 
said in recent testimony that he had not in 
any way promoted business for the Mulligan 
company in connection with Air Force 
contracts. 

Was it ethical for Mr. Talbott to continue 
this partnership after his confirmation, and 
should the Senate committee have told him 
that it was unethical when he was con- 
firmed? Should any official engage in a 
sideline of a money-making nature while 
drawing a salary from the Government as a 
full-time employe? 
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The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
didn't see anything improper in allowing 
his private secretary, Louis Howe, to receive 
more than $1,000 a week from a public util- 
ity company for a broadcast over a national 
radio network. Nor did Mr. Roosevelt see 
anything improper in intervening from the 
White House with businessmen to help his 
sons in their commercial endeavors. 

But all this was under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. Officials of the Eisenhower 
Republican administration are supposed to 
be above such things. 

It develops, however, that Mr. Talbott, 
while Secretary of the Air Force, wrote letters 
to friends of long standing and told them 
about the services of the engineering com- 
pany, which it appears saved a lot of money 
for its clients because of the introduction of 
efficient methods. 

If Mr. Talbott’s action is considered now 
to be unethical, what was the responsibility 
of the Senate committee which confirmed 
him and failed to look into it? 

What is the responsibility also of the House 
and Senate today with respect to those 
Members who continue to receive regular 
income from their law firms back home 
whose clients do business with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Many Members of Congress act as attor- 
neys in local and State courts for labor 
unions as well as corporations, and receive 
fees while they are serving in the House of 
Representatives or the Senate. Is it ethical 
for this practice to be continued? 

Many Members of Congress make speeches 
and receive large sums as “honorariums.” 
Some of these fees come from labor unions 
and from trade associations, many of which 
are interested in legislation pending before 
Congress. Is it ethical for Members of Con- 
gress to accept such fees? 

Averell Harriman was Secretary of Com- 
merce in President Truman's Cabinet, but 
was not requested to give up his huge hold- 
ings in the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Martin Durkin was Secretary of Labor in 
President Eisenhower's Cabinet, and the Sen- 
ate voted confirmation without requesting 
him to sever his relations with the plumbers’ 
union with which he still had a contract, 
though he was given leave of absence and 
his pension rights were continued while he 
was on duty in the Government. 

Edward F. Howrey was formerly the at- 
torney for the Firestone Co., and is 
now Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. When the Firestone case came up 
before the Commission, he took no part in 
it. When the Commission voted three to 
none to file an appeal from the court decision 
which was in favor of the Firestone Co., 
Mr. Howrey urged the Department of 
Justice to appeal the case to a higher court, 
which is exactly the opposite from the posi- 
tion he had once taken on that issue as a 
private lawyer. He thinks he should be 
commended for this action, but Represent- 
ative Jor L. Evins, Democrat, of Tennessee 
member of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, said Mr. Howrey’s action had raised 
a “grave ethical question.” 

Perhaps the Talbott case will focus atten- 
tion on the entire issue of ethics in the 
Government, but the biggest single phase 
will probably not be touched. It is that 
substantial contributions to campaign funds 
of members of Congress are made by in- 
dividual connected with companies or la- 
bor unions which have a continuing interest 
in legislation before Congress. Until and 
unless Congress passes a law prohibiting 
campaign contributions in excess of a nom- 
inal sum—$10 or $25—-Members of Con- 
gress will still be beholden, theoretically at 
least, to the large campaign contributors, 
and the question of ethics will never really 
be removed from the realm of public 
criticism. 

This correspondent many years ago sug- 
gested that campaign contributions be limit- 
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ed by law to very small sums, put the 

ment has always been made in rebuttal ru 
the cost of soliciting smal! contributions 
prohibitive and consumes virtually all . 
receipts. The fact is that it has never — 
@ trial, and that’s about the only oul 
resolve the issue. a 





TVA and Dixon-Yates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATRs 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President. the 
voice of organized labor has joined the 
chorus which is commending the Presi. 
dent for his action in canceling the 
Dixon-Yates contract. Thus labor joing 
those of us who have opposed the con. 
tract, not only as a pocr business deal, 
but as an example of executive interfer. 
ence with the internal functions of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the city of 
Memphis. 

I call particular attention to an edi. 
torial by Mr. George Meany, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, in 
the August issue of the American Feder. 
ationist. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, which appears on pages 18 and 19 
of the magazine, be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TVA anv Drxon-Yates 
(By George Meany) 

Cancellation of the Dixon-Yates power 
contract with the Federal Government pro- 
vides a happy outcome for a heated contro- 
versy, but it does not settle the big issues 
involved in this widely criticized deal. The 
crux of the whole problem is the adminis 
tration’s power policy, especially in relation 
to the future of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and other public power projects. 

The TVA is one of the great wonders of 
America. To the foreign visitors who flock 
to see it, as well as to most Americans, It 
represents a triumph over the obstacles that 
nature sometimes interposes in the path of 
humanity's progress. 

Before TVA the Tennessee River Valley was 
a wasted, impoverished area, subjected to pe- 














riodic floods and devastation. Farmers 
struggled to eke out a living from their de 
pleted land, workers were handicapped by 
low working and living standards, business 
men were afflicted with the economic anemla 


of low purchasing power. 
Then came the TVA, and with {t a com 
plete transformation. Dams were built 
control the floods and provide constant 
source of waterpower for the generation of 
low-cost electric power. The river 
came a broad highway of commerce 
farms, replenished with cheap fertilizer 
electrified, began to flourish beyond #l @* 
pectations. Many thousands of workers were 
given employment at good wages. Busines 
began breaking records. ; 
It should be remembered also that, beforé 
TVA, monopolistic practices and lack a 
terprise by the private utility interests 
resulted in maintaining high power Pre" 
and thereby preventing wider use © we 
tricity to lighten the lives and the I 
of people of this country. The TVA prov’ 


itself be« 
The 
and 
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vardstick for the production 


»h-needed 
a rn jistributl n of cheap power. As a result, 
and@qne private utilities soon discovered 
“ could make greater profits by wider 


consumption at lower reves 

gyen the sharpest critics of public power 

‘elopment concede these inescapable facts. 
ees insist, why use the tax revenues col- 
DS be the Federal Government from citi- 
oy over the Nation for the special bene- 
‘: of a comparatively few in @ local area? 
“qhe answer to that argument is simple. 
without the TVA, America would not have 
eon able to win the last world war as soon as 
. aid. TVA power made possible the vast 


gens 1: ‘ 


we did 
expans! yn 

for building 
Neceiie TVA’s wonderful record, supporters 
of TVA began to fear for its future when the 
Fisenhower administration came into office 
and proclaimed & policy of favoring local 
initiative in power development. These fears 
yere crystalized when the Atomie Energy 
commission, at the direction of the White 
House, entered into @ contract with the 
3 Dixon-Yates private utility syndicate. 

The AEC had decided to use large amounts 
of TVA power for the operation of a new 
atomic-energy establishment. This would 
deprive the city of Memphis of its power 
source. The Government, instead of author- 
jing the TVA to augment its power produc- 

t building new steam plants, en- 
ntract with the Dixon-Yates 


f aluminum production needed 
the planes which were the key 


Pe en en 





tered into a < 






, syndicate to build a power plant in West 
t Memphis, Ark., to supply the needeed power 
1 to Memphis. 

; These bare facts, of course, do not tell the 
whole story rhere were many dubious 
aspects to the Dixon-Yates deal, especially 

: the lack npetitive bidding. There were 

) also justifiable suspicions of an attempt to 

- crowd the TVA out of its natural field and 
gradually dispose of its power facilities on a 

d piecemeal basis to private utility interests. 

: However, the city of Memphis, which had 
vigorously opposed the Dixon-Yates contract, 
found the solution by deciding to build its 
own municipal power plant. This made the 
Administration's position completely unten- 

r able and forced it to cancel its contract with 

7 Dixon-Yate: 

° The American Federation of Labor, as a 

‘Mme ‘rm believer in the free enterprise system, 

e supports the private ownership and manstge- 

. ment of public utilities, including electric 

1 power. We do not believe in the nationaliza- 

: tion of the power industry. However, we are 
convinced that the TVA has performed a 

{ highly useful function for the area affected 

c ind the Nation as a whole, No private com- 

t Pany or combination of companies could 

: have undertaken such a tremendous job on 

f sich a broad scale. Likewise the develop- 

; _ ( ( ther major river valleys exceeds the 

ope 0: private capital and should be under- 

: twen by the Federal Government. 

as We look ahead to the future, it would 

— gt sh rt of suicidal for our Govern- 

] ora ey fe the I'VA or fail to build other 

| ae * - . ‘s where the national welfare 
oom a. need by sound investment of 


in building a better America. 





Plight of the Dairy Farmers 


—-_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


i OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


ent METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
nding the gentleman from Wis- 


tons) ' 
isin (Mr. Jounson] for his thorough 


j 
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analysis of the plight of our dairy farm- 
er his untiring efforts on their be- 
alf. 

The dairy farmers of this Nation do 
not have a better friend in Congress than 
Lester Jonwson. As he has said today, 
our dairy farmers are being ruined by 
this administration’s price-support pro- 
gram being administered by food proces- 
sors and others who “farm the farmer.” 
It was fitting that the administration, 
which has made so many of them, re- 
cently announced a program for the re- 
lief of the low-income farmer. It was 
unfortunate, however, that the man 
picked to head this program was the man 
who early in 1953 said it would be better 
if the marginal farmer got out of farm- 
ing and into industry and his land were 
turned over to grass or trees or other 
soil-conserving practices. 

If the Committee on Agriculture re- 
ports Congressman JOHNSON’s H. R. 4360, 
I will support it. 





Armenian Revolutionary Federation Holds 
62d Annual Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation held 
its 62d annual convention in Washington 
during the period July 2 to July 9. The 
delegates attending that convention from 
17 States passed a series of very signifi- 
cant resolutions having to do with the 
preservation of our American way of life 
and the extension of freedom and in- 
dependence to all those nations now en- 
slaved by communism. Among those 
resolutions was an endorsement of H. R. 
183 which is now before the House Rules 
Committee. 

At the closing banquet of the conven- 
tion, Mr. Beglar Navassardian, execu-~ 
tive secretary of the American Com- 
mittee for the Independence of Armenia, 
and Dr. Ruben Darbinean, former Min- 
ister of Justice of Armenia, delivered 
very thouzhtful addresses. Because 
their remarks reflect a hopeful light on 
the most urgent problems of our times, 
I feel they will be of interest to all the 
Members of Congress. Under leave 
granted, I insert in the Recorp these 
two addresses together with one of the 
resolutions passed by the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation: 

Whereas the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation meeting in 62d annual Conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., from July 2 to 
July 9, did consider the perilous days in 
which we live because of the aggressive 
threat of Russian imperial communism; 

Whereas the national independence of the 
United States of America and all other free 
and sovereign nations is threatened by the 
Communist conspiratorial plan for world 
conquest; 

Whereas the many non-Russian nations 
and people enslaved by the Red colonial pol- 
icy of the Kremlin look to the United States 
for hope, inspiration, and enlightened lead- 
ership: Therefore be it 
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Resolved— 

That the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion pledges itself to a continuation of un- 
qualified support in the fight against Red 
colonialism and expresses its warm appre- 
ciation to Congress for the passage of House 
Resolution 149, which puts us clearly on 
record as against colonialism and for self- 
government and national independence. 

That the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion pledges itself to continue and to in- 
crease its efforts to better acquaint the 
American people with the true nature of 
communism, the subversive methods used 
by that conspiracy and the sufferings of the 
many nations and people now enslaved by 
that tyranny. 

That the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion puts itself on record as favoring House 
Resolution 183, a resolution which requests 
the United States delegation to the United 
Nations to submit a resolution to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations naming 
the U. S. S. R. as an aggressor, and urges 
the House Rules Committee to report 
that resolution to the floor of the House so 
that it may be put to the test of public 
debate and vote by Members of Congress. 

That the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion expresses to President Eisenhower and 
his associates who will attend the confer- 
ence at the summit their full support for 
all those actions which will bring to an 
anxious world true peace with freedom and 
dawn of a new and golden era of national 
independence and_ self-government for all 
the nations of the world. 


_--- 


SprecH DELIVERED BY Mek. BEGLAR NAVASSAR- 
DIAN AT THE 62D ANNUAL CONVENTION 
BANQUET OF THE ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
FEDERATION ON JULY 8, 1955, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 

This is the first time that the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, which has held 
62 annual conventions in the United States. 
meets in the capital of this great Republic. 

However, its junior organization, the 
Armenian Youth Federation, did hold an an- 
nual convention in Washington during the 
last week of June 5 years ago. 

I mention this, because at the time of the 
Armenian Youth Federation convention an 
event of international import took place. 
While the Armenian Youth Federation con- 
vention was in session, thousands of miles 
away from here in a remote part of the East, 
without justification, provocation, or fore- 
warning, Communist armies attacked a 
peaceful democracy and began their inva- 
sion of the country. 

I am, obviously, referring to the Korean 
war. Yet when I said that this even was of 
utmost international significance I was not 
referrring to aggression—for that was noth- 
ing new. Neither was I referring to the 
cowardly manner in which the Soviet 
struck—for that, also, is not novel. And war 
itself is one of the oldest constants of our 
history. 

I was referring to the reaction, the reac- 
tion of the free world, led by the United 
States, since every family, every group, every 
nation, and group of nations must in the 
final analysis have a leader. And in this 
case the leader was and remains the United 
States. 

This was the first time that free nations 
were pooling together their military strength 
under one unified command to fight an ag- 
gressor—that is, to punish a power which, 
though it might be convinced in the jus- 
tice of its case, had resorted to brute, military 
might in order to enforce that cause. 

This was then the basic principle. And 
history—history in its profoundest sense— 
was made on that day in June of 1950 when 
free free men of free nations came together 
and together faced the aggressor with the 
determination to push him back. 

And yet, though the phenomenon of phys!- 
cal resistence was new, the underlying fabric 
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of morality could not be overlooked. The 
morality was this, that no matter what na- 
tion, how small or insignificant, the principle 
that in the loss of freedom for that nation 
there is loss for all was an irrefutable one. 

Therefore, when Armenia was attacked by 
the Soviets in 1921, the free world should 
have had the same reaction. 

Here was a nation 4,000 years old. The 
first Christian nation of mankind. A nation 
that through its culture, its language, its 
centuries-old seacrifice for freedom, its po- 
litical maturity and political restraint, its 
alliance with the western democracies 
throughout the First World War had every 
right to be an independent, soveriegn state. 
And this right and the execution of this 
right was internationally recognized. The 
United States recognized the Independent 
Republic of Armenia on April 23, 1920. The 
Treaty of Sevres gave it international 
recognition. 

But when the Soviet attack, which was 
perpetrated through an infernal instigation 
and ex>loitation of Turkish military forces 
also, was effected, the collective defense of 
that right—the principle which prompted 
the free world’s help to Korea—was not yet 
in being. 

We have traveled quite a bit since Ar- 
menia was sovietized. Country after coun- 
try, nation after nation has fallen to the 
brute force of the Soviet. Many have fallen 
victim to the cunning methods of the com- 
munist world conspiracy. 

Now, we are gradually approaching a real- 
ization of this danger which is not merely a 
threat to Laos, or East Germany or Guate- 
mala or Madagascar, but is an overall danger, 
menacing us at every geographic point and 
which reaches out within each and every 
nation. 

We need weapons, we need wealth, ma- 
terial and otherwise, we need industry and 
we need military preparedness to counter 
this world conspiracy and this international 
threat. 

Yet none of these, indeed, nor all of these 
combined, are as potent in fighting world 
communism as our arsenal of ideals. There 
it is that the deciding weapons shall be 
found. There it is that our fate, and with 
ours the fate of the world, will be decided. 

Today, has not the time come at last where 
we should cease to fall into the Soviet trap 
of delineating the victims of communist ag- 
gression according to their chronology of 
conquest. In other words—in the case of 
the most recent attack, that against Korea, 
we stood up together and repelled the ag- 
gressor, for we accepted beyond discussion 
Korea’s right to its independence. 

In the case of the east European states, 
we have been hoodwinked into this strange 
term of a “satellite” and somehow we are 
much less reluctant to bring up their right 
to independence, although it is the selfsame 
right for which we sent our boys to die in 
Korea. 

And beyond that, in the case of the Baltic 
countries and further on, the Ukraine, Tur- 
kestan, Georgia, and Armenia—the first 
valiant victims of Communist expansion- 
ism—we have put them in a special case and 
refer to them only for the sake of eloquent, 
political speeches. 

Whereas, once again, the right of Armenia 
to independence and sovereignty was in every 
Way and at each point the exact same right 
for which we stood up under the flag of the 
United Nations in the Republic of Korea. 

There was no difference of essence. The 
difference was set by Moscow and we—un- 
knowingly perhaps—accepted Moscow’s defi- 
nition. 

But what is worse, we still tend to con- 
tinue this tacit acceptance. 

After all is said and done, one incontrover- 
tible fact of history remains unchanged, 
gleaming before us, bright as the sun and 
just as guiding in its light. 
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The fact that morality is the basis of last- 
ing political action; those of expediency 
may give results and may seem more effec- 
tive, and they may be justified, but only 
when the fundamental underlying base is 
one of morality. 

In our foreign policy, it is important, it is 
essential, I would say it is a matter of 
triumph or defeat, for us to make the matter 
crystal clear. 

To make it clear that this great country, 
our own United States, where the most noble 
of all revolutions gave birth to the most 
democratic of all republics, that this great 
leader recognizes the God-given right of a 
nation to be a sovereign member of the 
family of nations. And having recognized 
this principle—which it does by the very in- 
strument of its own freedom: the Declara- 
tion of Independence—that it shall not fall 
into the fallacies which are woven by the 
agents of Moscow. 

If the term satellite is to imply a nation 
now under Communist domination, whose 
independence must be reestablished, then 
not only are Poland, Rumania, and East Ger- 
many “satellites,” but so are North Korea 
and the Baltic countries and the Ukraine and 
Georgia and Turkestan and Armenia. 

It is our firm conviction that we weaken 
our position, especially our moral position, 
especially at these crucial times, by evading 
an open, indisputable foreign policy which 
has as its ultimate aim the reestablishment 
or the establishment of the sovereignty of 
nations, great or small, based on the prin- 
ciple of self-determination. 

We know that there are strategic, tactical 
and other considerations. We understand 
that in this infinitely complex world it might 
be easy to oversimplify. 

But the greatest things are often the 
simplest. Love—the secret of Christianity— 
is simple. Faith—the most profound phe- 
nomenon in man—is essentially simple. 
The determination to stand up for what you 
believe is right—this one characteristic 
which brings man nearer to his God—is 
basically simple. 

And similarly, the importance of a moral 
foundation to our foreign policy is simple. 
That moral foundation must, by its very 
nature, establish the purpose, the goal, the 
aim, the ultimate objective of our foreign 
policy. 

And if it is true that we believe in free- 
dom, in justice, in the dignity of man and 
his God-given right to have his nation an 
equal of the family of nations, then we must 
accept that our foreign policy must aim at 
the realization of the freedom, national in- 
dependence and complete sovereignty of the 
countries not only outside the Soviet geo- 
graphic periphery, but also the nations 
within the frontiers of the Soviet Empire, 
the countries of the earliest Communist 
conquest—the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Turk- 
estan, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Caucasia, 
and Armenia. 





REMARKS OF MR. RUBEN DARBINIAN, FORMER 
MINISTER OF JUSTICE OF ARMENIA 


Freedom-loving mankind, under the lead- 
ership of the United States, is waging today 
a@ life and death struggle against Soviet im- 
perialism which under the mask of Commu- 
nist revolution is bent on dominating the 
world through force, deceit, and conspiracy. 


The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
on whose 62d annual convention this ban- 
quet is being held is one of those modest 
forces which is allied with the free world. 
And yet the ARF occupies a distinctive posi- 
tion by virtue of the fact that it started this 
fight not recently but as early as November 
of 1917 when the Bolsheviks seized the power 
in Russia which had scarcely 8 months before 
been liberated from the Czarist regime, by 
trampling over the free democratic govern- 
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ment which have been establis 
downfall of that regime. hed after the 

Unfortunately, both the errors co 
by the Russian and non-Russian deena 
leaders and the disastrous polices pursued b 
the western governments with regard to Rus. 
sia enabled the Bolsheviks not only to con. 
solidate their power in Russia but to extend 
their rule over @ number of neighbor; 
countries, As &@ result, this new tyranny 
much more oppressive than Czarist tyranny, 
has become & menance to the peace, the free. 
dom, and the very existence of all the nha. 
tions. 

The Armenian people, unfortunately, {s 
one of those nations whose parental home. 
land has come under Soviet rule. This hap- 
pened on December 2, 1920. It is an irre. 
futable historical fact that when the Bol- 
sheviks suppressed all opposition in Russia 
by armed force and deceit and started to 
subjugate one after another all the non. 
Russian provinces on the periphery of the 
Czarist. empire, the Red army also con- 
quered Armenia which had been an inde. 
pendent country since May 28, 1918, but 
before setting foot on Armenian soil they 
came to an agreement with Kemalist Tur. 
key, armed the Turks, supported them, and 
incited them to attack Armenia from the 
south. Thus, they readied the stage for 
their invasion of Armenia as the liberators 
or the saviors of the Armenian people from 
the north. 

This procedure was very similar to the 
Soviet action in 1939 when they concluded 
their friendship pact with Hitlerite Germany 
and encouraged the latter to attack Poland 
from the west in order to justify their in- 
vasion from the east as liberators of the 
Polish people. 

Thanks to a series of tragic errors com- 
mitted during and after World War II, hav- 
ing emerged as a greatly expanded and 
stronger power as a result of successive con- 
quests of defenseless nations, the Soviet to- 
day threatens to play the same role of lib- 
erator and savior in regard to all other na- 
tions which to date have escaped her domi- 
nation. 

The Armenian people which was one of the 
first non-Russian victims of Soviet tyranny, 
chastened by its bitter experience of 35 years 
under Soviet rule, today has taken its stand 
in the frontline among those nations which 
are waging the fight against Soviet imperial- 
ism, led by the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation which, by virtue of 38 years of 
persistent anti-Communist activity, has be- 
come one of those organizations most hated 
and feared by the Bolsheviks. For 38 years 
the Soviet has left no stone unturned to dis- 
credit and destroy the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation both in the Soviet Union and 
abroad. 

To the great misfortune of the Armenian 
people, their sacred institution of holy 
etchmiadzin, the centuries-old national cen- 
ter of the Armenian Church and seat of the 
Catholicos of all Armenians is controlled by 
the Soviet Government which has been 
abusing that circumstance to the detriment 
of the Armenian Church and the Armem:! 
people at home and abroad. 

Under threat of death, having converted 
the Armenian Catholicos—the supreme head 
of the Armenian Church—into its obedien! 
and servile tool, the Soviet does everything 
possible in Armenian communities of the 
free world to place as diocesan heads such 
Armenian prelates who are acceptable 
itself. It has contrived to suspend, unfrock 
or neutralize those ecclesiasticals who 7 
not enjoy its confidence. In this manner 
tries to prevent the Armenian clergy a 
doing anything which might hinder in the 
slightest Communist policies abroad, forcing 
them to subserve the Soviet objectives either 
directly or indirectly. the 

And when we consider the fact that , 
Soviet Government spares no effort to val 
filtrate not only the Armenian churches bu 
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so other organizations of the Armenian 
: munities in the dispersion through its 
are we can readily understand the pres- 
age qivision of the Armenians and why a 
= of the Armenian churches and other 
pranizations have become inveterate foes 
¢ the only anti-Communist Armenian po- 
aeat organization—The Armenian Revolu- 
Menard sderation. 

tionary S “confident that all freedom-loving 
Armenians who under the leadership of the 
armenian Revolutionary Federation, during 
the trying days of 1918 succeeded in bulld- 
ing the independent Republic of Armenia 
oat who directed the destinies of the Repub- 


Vc for 2', years, Will once again surmount 
all present and future obstacles on its path 
in freedom's fight and will help the free 
world shatter the Soviet tyranny, and will 
replant our lost freedom in our historic 
fatherland. 





New Marketing Possibilities for Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League and 
the Oregon Wheat Commission are set- 
ting a fine example for all similar agri- 
cultural organizations in their construc- 
tive efforts to develop new uses and new 
markets for their product. 


This is strikingly portrayed in a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Marion 
T. Weatherford, chairman of the Oregon 
Wheat Commission, citing new market- 
ing possibilities for wheat. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this thoughtful letter may be 
printed in the REcorpD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Orrcon WHEAT COMMISSION, 


Pendleton, Oreg., July 15, 1955. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I am sure you know that the 
Oregon Wheat Commission was created with 
is principal function to be work on mar- 
keting and marketing problems of wheat in 
the State of Oregon. Finding new uses and 
hew markets for wheat is not easy; and when 
we meet with a measure of success, we like 
tell our friends about it. Knowing of 
your great interest in the problems of wheat 
producers and the commodity of wheat na- 
tlonally as well as in the Pacific Northwest, 
Ifeel sure you will be interested in a brief 
report on one of the projects the wheat 
commission has been working on for some 
time and which now has reached the stage 
of first introduction to the people of the 
Far East as well as to the consuming public 
In the United States. 
Sen? ait r our commission was formed, 
,...' Some commission member or em- 
= remembered eating a processed wheat 
“ne amous restaurant operated by George 


Mardikiam in San Francisco, which is known 
% Omar Khay 


them yam's. This processed wheat 
ews on his menu as “pilaf.” The dish 
% tasty that it was thought to be deserv- 


=~ suther investigation. We found that 
es S an old Armenian dish that has 
i ed for generations by those people. 
Yay ang es8ed by hand im @ very crude 
and the processing knowledge handed 
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down from generation to generation. We 
found that currently, Mr. Mardikiam’s res- 
taurant was being supplied by a very small 
plant in Fresno, Calif., owned and operated 
by a Mr. George Perch. This plant is very 
small and most of the work is done by hand 
and the capacity is very limited. 

It was realized that before the product 
could become available commercially in 
large quantities, that considerable research 
would have to be done on such matters as 
speeding up cooking time, what vitamins or 
other nutrients were lost in the processing, 
the keeping qualities in humid climates, con- 
sumer acceptance in the Far Eastern coun- 
tries and a host of such related problems. 
Through the cooperation of various agen- 
cies of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the State Colleges of Oregon and 
Washington, the Woman's Christian College 
in Madras, India, and the Miller's National 
Federation and the Oregon Wheat Commis- 
sion, such research work was carried out 
over a period of several years and the neces- 
sary answers were obtained. 

The next problem was to find some com- 
mercial milling firm who was willing to make 
the substantial investment necessary to proc- 
ess and package and market this new wheat 
food. The Oregon wheat commission had 
about decided it would have to build a plant 
and process the wheat in some foreign coun- 
try such as India when Mr. John Locke, presi- 
dent of Fisher Flouring Mills in Seattle, 
Wash., showed an interest in the product and 
a@ willingeness to make the investment. 

After a more thorough investigation, Mr. 
Locke found the investment required, m 
terms of the risks involved, were a little more 
than a modern processing plant could con- 
veniently assume independently. The Ore- 
gon wheat commission was happy to have 
been able to work out a cooperative agree- 
ment between the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
which made it possible for Mr. Locke to 
undertake the development of this new wheat 
food. 

We believe the cooperative arrangement is 
that the Pisher Flouring Mills provides the 
investment of equpment, building, and man- 
agement for processing the wheat, which is 
substantially in excess of half a million 
dollars, while the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration advances a substantial quantity of 
wheat to be processed. The processed wheat 
is then to be marketed in the Far East, in the 
countries having the most likelihood of ac- 
cepting the focd, and whatever net profits 
are realized will accrue to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as payment for the wheat 
they have advanced. 

After Mr. Locke got his plant into operation 
and the processed wheat on the way to Par 
Eastern countries, he was able to arrange his 
plant capacity to accommodate a relatively 
small amount of wheat which the mill 
bought outright for processing and distribu- 
tion in the United States and currently with 
the foreign operation. This new product, 
which is to be sold under the trade name of 
“ALA” has been introduced in the Pacific 
Northwest markets within the past month 
and is now available in an attractive package 
on all grocery shelves in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and northern Idaho. 

I am very pleased to send you herewith, 
2 cases of “ALA” containing 12 individual 
packages each, which I hope you will use 
personally in your own home and will invite 
your friends also to try. There are recipes 
on the outside of the package and a more 
extensive recipe folder inside the package. 

It is a matter of extreme satisfaction to 
the members of the Wheat Commission to 
have had an opportunity to participate in the 
development of this new wheat food. While 
the Commission has not invested a large sum 
of money, it has acted rather as a catalytic 
agency to bring together the individuals and 
agencies who were willing to put up sub- 
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stantial amounts of equity capital necessary 
to get this product on the market. To me, 
it has been quite thrilling to have partici- 
pated in a venture which is now offering to 
the public a new wheat food. New because 
it has been adapted to modern cooking meth- 
ods and meets the quick cooking, minimum 
fuel requirements of Far Eastern nations 
that have little fuel, is nutritious and health- 
ful, and at the same time is perhaps the most 
economical food buy before the American 
housewife today. 

In talking about the sale and distribution 
of “ALA” in foreign countries, we like to 
emphasize that we do not expect this prod- 
uct will be a substitute for rice but rather 
that it will be a supplement in rice deficit 
areas of the Far East and we hope it will 
go far to meet the minimum food require- 
ments of those impoverished people. 

Finally, it is my feeling that the develop- 
ment of this new wheat product is of more 
significance than the end product itself. 
To me, it is indicative of the sort of things 
farmers can do when they join together to 
help themselves. To be sure, the accom- 
plishment of this project has required the 
close cooperation of private industry and the 
Federal Government as well as certain State 
agencies. Those groups have invested large 
amounts of money and given generously of 
their time in making this development pos- 
sible. 

In terms of money, the Wheat Commis- 
sion has not invested heavily, but because 
of the small investment made by the Wheat 
Commission in money, plus the long hours 
of conferences and planning, were quite es- 
sential to the development of this project. 
Without an interested group of farmers who 
were willing to do something for themselves, 
such a development would not have occurred. 
Personally, it has been very gratifying to be 
& member of such an organization. Know- 
ing of your great interest in wheat and wheat 
problems, I felt you would be interested in 
this baridged report of the development of a 
new food product. 

Yours very truly, 
. Manion T. WEATHERFORD, 
Chairman. 





Sixtieth Anniversary of the Tidings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Tidings recently commemo- 
rated its 60th anniversary as a news- 
paper devoted to spiritual rather than 
material values, and to the service of 
the community. 

From a small publication which began 
modestly with just eight pages under 
the guidance of its first editor, Patrick 
W. Croake, of Los Angeles, the Tidings 
has grown with the city of Los Angeles, 
and today it is one of the outstanding 
members of the Nation’s Catholic press. 

The following editorial by Msgr. W. 
E. North, present editor of the Tidings, 
which appeared in the jubilee edition, is 
a moving tribute to the growth and 
progress of this great publication: 

Tue Tipmuves Recorps a Saca 

Sixty years is a span of time venerable 
with pride of place as man measures the 
days of our years. On the feast of Sts. 
Peter and Paul in 1895 the first copies of an 
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8-page tabloid called the Catholic Tidings 


came off the press. The type was hand- 
set in a dingy office somewhere on the fringe 
of what is now the Civic Center. There was 
little attempt at makeup. There were no 
pictures. There was little advertising. There 
were just 20 columns of news, some scattered 
world items, a few national pieces, many 
local tidbits, with heroic essays into the 
realms of apologetics and dogma. 

Soon the word “Catholic” was dropped 
from the masthead to insure delivery in days 
of APA wrath, for they were troubled times. 
Those who were here from the beginning 
then found themselves a minority as the 
little pueblo began to stretch its limbs unto 
greatness. Something of the ingenuity and 
pluck bordering on heroism that went into 
the making of the paper is still evident 
today in the indomitable will of its first edi- 
tor, Patrick W. Croake, blessedly with us 
yet, hale and hearty and happy in the mid- 
dle nineties. 

There is contrast aplenty between the first 
and current issues, a contrast that mirrors 
the marvels that have touched church and 
southland across the years. Los Angeles has 
become a mecca of the world, leaping to 
towering pinnacles of renown, while the 
church has gone serenely on from strength 
to strength, a princely shepherd dotting the 
landscape with shrines and monuments of 
the spirit, the fruit of his untroubled vision 
and of the faith and sacrifice of a flock 
that mounts now to a million souls. 

It has been the role of the Tidings to 
- record this march of heroism. The chapters 
of a saga as glorious as any in the history 
of the church are to be found in its Friday 
morning issues of the last 60 years. The 
apostolate of the press has been a slow but 
sacred cause in the archdiocese. Only the 
vigorous tilling of the past has made possible 
the promise of the present. God has given 
the increase, and if the circulation of the 
paper now nears 80,000 and if it has won in- 
creasingly wide renown, this is due not alone 
to the enthusiastic efforts of a dedicated 
staff but principally to the leadership of 
our priests, the zeal of our Sisters, the work 
of our children crusaders, and the interest 
of our people, not to forget the support of 
our advertisers. It is this cumulative con- 
cern that has brought the Tidings to the 
very forefront of the Catholic press in the 
United States. 

The Tidings is more than ever conscious of 
its call as it moves into its new and adequate 
and relatively permanent offices. Our anni- 
versary witnessed the hallowing of our new 
quarters after the penitential ablution. 
There will forever echo within these walls 
the admonitions of pope and bishop on the 
importance of the Catholic press. We have 
been told that in vain will be build churches 
and institutions of faith if these are not 
bolstered by the apostolate of the pen. More 
than ever is the work needed for we have 
come on strange days when men fumble 
around in confusion of thought before the 
last of the enemies that threatens the splen- 
dor of our ancient patrimony. Otherwise 
reasonable men scorn the ways of reason in 
assessing the universal threat. It is though 
judgment has fled to brutish beasts. 

The Catholic press must not only chronicle 
the absorbing events in the tumult of Catho- 
lic trials and triumphs. It must increasingly 
sift and weigh in the light of the heritage 
and in the lessons of time the panorama of 
our proud and perplexed days. It must with 
the assessment of ancient truth purify the 
waters in the sullied stream of time. It must 
be bolder and more forceful in riddling the 
pretensions of those who would build our 
society on the sands of secularism. It must 
trumpet the return to the roots of our great- 
ness as @ free people, for it is forever true 
that the city is a prey to the foe unless the 
Lord walks the ramparts. 





Resolution Providing Certain Benefits to 
Veterans Who Served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in Mexico 
or on Its Borders During the Period 
Beginning May 9, 1916, and Ending 
April 6, 1917, and for Other Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
adopted at the national convention of 
the veterans of the Mexican border cam- 
paign on June 11 and 12, 1955: 

Whereas there was almost continuous 
bloodshed costing the lives of many Ameri- 
cans and destruction of untold millions of 
dollars in property; and 

Whereas Woodrow Wilson, then President 
of the United States, on June 2, 1915, statéd, 
“There is no proper protection either for her 
noncitizens or for citizens of other nations 
resident at work within her territory;” and 

Whereas the historical raid by Villa forces 
on Columbus, N. Mex., in which 7 Ameri- 
can soldiers were killed and 5 others wounded 
was one of many; and 

Whereas General Pershing being ordered 
to command an expedition into Mexico to 
capture and destroy Villa's army had entered 
into Mexico 400 miles to accomplish his ob- 
jective; and 

Whereas Gen. Hugh Scott, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, and Gen. Fred- 
erick Funston in command of the Southern 
Department, United States Army, held con- 
ferences with General Obregon, the War Min- 
ister of Mexico, in April and May 1916 at 
El Juarez, Mexico, and El Paso, United States 
of America, and a tentative agreement was 
entered into by the generals which the Presi- 
dent of Mexico refused to sign, showing the 
hostile attitude of the Mexican Government; 
and 

Whereas our Army intelligence had definite 
information that the Mexican generals had 
plans to put a large force between General 
Pershing’s command and the border with 
objective of cutting communication and sup- 
plies and of destroying Pershing’s entire 
force; and 

Whereas General Funston had information 
that an invasion across the border with the 
destruction of San Antonio, Tex., as the ob- 
jective; and 


Whereas General Scott and General Fun- 
ston reported to Washington: “We expect 
many attacks along the whole border. Our 
line is thin and weak everywhere and inade- 
quate to protect the border anywhere if 
attacked in force. There are no adequate re- 
serves. We think the border should at once 
be supported by at least 150,000 additional 
troops”; and 

Whereas a call of the President was made, 
following a meeting of his Cabinet, for all 
the Organized Militia and National Guard of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the telegraphic orders to each 
of the governors of the several States were 
worded: “Having in view the possibility of 
further aggression upon the territory of the 
United States from Mexico and the necessity 
of protecting the frontier, the President has 
thought proper to exercise the authority vest- 
ed in him by the Constitution and laws to 
call out the organized Militia and National 
Guard”; and 
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Whereas the call was telegra 
18, 1916, and by midnight of day se 
Federalized National Guard in the ane”! 
© Army of 
the United States were camped on the Me 
can border with 40,000 National Guo, 
mobilized at their home stations, and iene 
of the Regular Army were in the eae 
department; and ern 
Whereas the sudden call withou 
warning did not give this Natio 
any opportunity or time to plan their busi 
ness or personal affairs and the interruption 
of civilian pursuits caused great hardshine 
and sacrifices by the officers and enlisted 
men; and 
Whereas no prepared cantonments or 
camps awaited the troops upon their arrival 
on the border and all camp sites had to be 
prepared by the soldiers, even to Clearing 
the ground and use of irrigation ditches for 
water supply, and use of pup tents many 
— for sleeping quarters by many Units; 
Whereas these Federalized National Guard 
in the Army of the United States responded 
to the President's call when the pay of the 
enlisted man was only 50 cents per day, with 
no war-risk insurance, no vocational train. 
ing, no dependent allowances, or other bene. 
fits provided at any time; and 
Whereas no provisions have been made by 
Congress for hospitalization, burial allow- 
ance, or even a flag to cover the casket when 
their dead bodies are borne to their last 
resting place, or other benefits commensurate 
with the service rendered to the country; 
and : 
Whereas the fundamental purpose of all 
benefit legislation for veterans is to render 
justice to citizen soldiers who give sacrificial 
service in emergencies that require actual 
armed defense of the Nation; and 
Whereas the number of the Mexican-bor- 
der veterans who did not go into World War! 
are few and all are approaching old age with 
many in need of financial assistance: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved by the national convention of the 
United Mexican Border Veterans in conven- 
tion assembled June 11 and 12, 1955, in 
South Bend, Ind., That we earnestly request 
the enactment into law of H. R. 2453 which 
will grant to Mexican-border veterans the 
same benefits as are granted by law to World 
War I veterans; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to Hon. Outn E. Teacve, chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to ail 
members of the committee, and to Congress- 
man GarpNeR R. WrrHrow, address, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Unanimously adopted by United Mexican 
Border Veterans in national convention 4s- 
sembled in South Bend, Ind., June 12, 1999. 
Louris H. WUNSCHEL, 
National Commander. 
ALFrep L. Movoy, 
National Adjutant. 
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Memorandum on the Geneva Conference: 
No Economic Concessions to the Com 
munists Without Political Concessiom 
From Them—Part I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it is alarm- 


ing to see the number of regen A yi 
seem to have accepted a few smues 
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y civil speech by the Commu- 
oy aetatord as meaning @ change in 
a or even an abandonment of the 
Communist program of world conquest. 
The only prudent explanation of this 
change whereby they press their unvary~- 
ing demands with smiles instead of 
snarls is that they are seeking a breath- 
ing spell in W hich to overcome their own 
difficulties, and get us to reduce our ef- 
forts. It is our economic and political 
pressures which have brought the Krem- 
lin to its change of posture. Naturally 
it would give almost anything to get us 
to relieve those pressures and resume 
trade, reduce our embargo on strategic 
materials, without any real Soviet con- 
cession, such as unification of Germany, 
in return. 

A penetrating memorandum on the 
Geneva Conference has been written by 
Mr. Christopher Emmet, a writer on 
foreign policy long a student of Com- 
munist behavior. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include herewith the 
frst section, in which he develops one 
aspect of a thesis I have been advocating 
for more than a decade—namely, that 
the only way to end a war with com- 
munism anywhere, whether cold or hot, 


isto win it. The article follows: 

THe ECONOMIC MOTIVE IN THE Soviet Drive 
yor NEUTRALITY AND RELAXATION OF TEN- 
SIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

The concensus of most expert opinion is 
that the main, although not the only, motive 
for the recent Soviet drive to relax tensions 
is due to economic pressures. The free 
world has proved itself capable of produc- 
ing arms for itself and for its allise, includ- 
ing the immense amount of electric power 
needed for nuclear weapons, while at the 
same time it has increased the production 


of consumer goods, not only for itself but 
for underdeveloped and neutral nations. 
The Soviet Government has been unable to 


compete on all these fronts, particularly in 


view of the need to partly industrialize and 
equip her Chinese ally for modern war. In 
the effor increase industrial production 
1 both China and Russia, agricultural pro- 


duction hi 


apart from 


been dangerously neglected, 
the peasant resistance to collec- 


necessarily mean that the 
my is weakening, still less that 
ger of immediate collapse, but 
that the economy of the whole 
relatively weaker than that of 
rid and that the effects of this 
telative weakness will be cumulative if the 
present situation continues—hence the So- 
for a truce in the cold war. 

This explains why the recent Soviet propa- 
ganda before Geneva tried to sell the idea of 
relaxing tensions as an end in itself, re- 
gardiess of whether or not it involved a solu- 
the German unification problem, etc. 

fluential authorities like Walter 
Lippmann have even supported this Soviet 
“a But fortunately the German Gov- 
_ ment has recognized that it might be 
ce ) grant the Soviet wish for the 
eda n of tensions before we attain Ger- 

“unification, This is made clear in des- 
Patches to the New York Times from its 


Soviet bik 


the free w 


Viet desire 


tion of 


Some 


lata] for te 


Bonn correspondént, M. 8. Handler, on July 
4 and July 19. 

“we which reduces the Soviet strain 
—, nt armament and production race 
tienes bargaining power to achieve 
- “n unification in freedom to join the 
cl ca ‘ny of the free world’s other politi- 
British econ: An article by the famous 


mist, Barbara Ward, in the New 
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York Times magazine of July 18, recognizes 
this basic fact, at least by implication. The 
London Economist in its issue of July 23 puts 
it specifically: “The free nations have no in- 
terest in granting the Communist powers a 
breathing space and enabling them to gather 
strength again for fresh adventures in mili- 
tary or political pressure, which might well 
be the outcome of a temporary reduction of 
armaments under inadequate guarantees.” 


The economics of neutralism 


All this throws a new light on the Soviet 
agreement to neutralize Austria and on its 
effort to neutralize Germany. Aside from 
the obvious political and military dangers 
of weakening the NATO defense by German 
neutrality, the Communists undoubtedly 
hope to exploit the economy of Austria and, 
if possible, of Germany as they already have 
exploited that of Finland and Sweden. As 
in the case of Austria and Finland, they 
would hope first to exact some German repa- 
ration agreement in return for unification, 
perhaps under the guise of buying out So- 
viet “owned” properties in Eastern Germany, 
as was done in Austria. Second, they would 
maintain political threats and pressures to 
attain economic concessions after repara- 
tions were paid, as was the case in Finland. 

The original postwar Soviet trade agree- 
ment with Sweden, which was highly bene- 
ficial to Russia, is another case in point. 
This was dictated by fear of a total Soviet 
occupation of Finland as a prelude to fur- 
ther encircling Sweden and Norway. Sweden 
would have been compelled to continue sim- 
ilar unfavorable agreements if it had not 
been for the building of NATO strength. 
However, if Germany is excluded from NATO 
the present precarious balance of power 
would agsin be weakened, not only for 
Sweden but for Germany and all Europe. 
Competition to appease Russia would arise. 

No embargo against exports of strategic 
goods to Communist countries could be car- 
ried out by a neutral country and unless 
rigid precautions were taken by the West in 
their trade with such neutral countries, the 
Communists could siphon off strategic 
goods, which came originally from the West, 
from the neutrals. 

Even an atmosphere of friendly coexist- 
ence, without actual neutralization of Ger- 
many, would make it difficult if not im- 
possible for European .countries to resist 
political pressures for increased trade, on 
credit backed by the democratic govern- 
ments, with the Communist world. Western 
businessmen with political influence within 
their countries, who would benefit from 
Communist orders would press for such 
trade. 

Every business concern which has an or- 
der or hopes to get a Communist order, or 
which is owed money by a Communist power, 
automatically becomes a propagandist, an 
apologist, or a special pleader for soft treat- 
ment for that Communist power. There are 
many historical parallels to illustrate this. 
The fact that four-fifths of the money debts 
owed by southern interests to northern 
creditors at the outbreak of the American 
Civil War was owed to New Yorkers, made 
New York the most stubborn center of ap- 
peasement sentiment toward the South, and 
of disloyalty in the North, throughout 4 
years of bitter civil war. Similarly, the great 
American corporations with investments in 
captivity in Hitler's Germany and Musso- 
lini’s Italy were the inevitable collaborators 
and pressure groups within the United 
States in favor of appeasing Nazi Germany 
in the period before and after Munich. 

Without a militantly anti-Communist 
public opinion, which is incompatible with 
a neutral position between East and West, 
the democratic governments would not be 
able to impose restrictions even on trade in 
strategic goods. Moreover, since Commu- 
nist trade is centrally controlled, every Com- 
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munist order or refusal to give an order to 
a@ western country ean be used as part of 
the overall bargaining pressure. The Com- 
munists have built-in trade restrictions on 
all foreign trade because all imports and 
exports are centrally controlled. 

Therefore, the trade itself would not be 
on a wholly equal economic basis. However, 
even if the trade were equal in an economic 
sense, it would still strengthen the Soviet 
political structure and military potential 
because their economic shortages are rela- 
tively greater than ours. They are suffering 
from the lack of East-West trade more than 
we; therefore, they benefit most from its 
restoration. Also, by permitting an increase 
of trade between the satellite states and the 
West the Soviets will, in the long run, be 
able to siphon off more from those states 
for the benefit of the Soviet Union than is 
now the case. Their former policy of iso- 
lating the satellite economies from the West 
proved a blunder. 

Moreover, it is impossible nowadays to 
clearly distinguish between strategic and 
nonstrategic goods. The greatest Communist 
shortage is in food production. This makes 
it all the more regrettable that Canada has 
already agreed to a large delivery of wheat to 
Poland, of which 85 percent—$15 million 
worth—will be paid for by a loan from a 
Canadian bank to the Polish satellite gov- 
ernment, guaranteed by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 

The next step will be the demand of 
American farmers to be allowed to sell Amer- 
ican food surpluses behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, either at reduced prices or through 
credit arrangements similar to that of Can- 
ada. These surpluses weigh down the price 
of agricultural products and represent an 
acute political issue in the United States as 
well as Canada. So far, American anti-Com- 
munists have been able to prevent any sur- 
plus deal, but that would become impossibie 
in an atmosphere of friendly coexistence. 


The price of friendly coexistence 


All this means that from the Western point 
of view any relaxation of restrictions on 
East-West trade in strategic goods, and credit 
on other trade, should only be conceded in 
return for political concessions from the 
Soviets. Since we have proved that we can 
sustain the economic cold war better than 
they can, it is folly to abandon this advan- 
tage until they make political concessions in 
connection with the unification of Germany 
and in eastern Europe, Formosa, Vietnam, 
etc. Aside from fully inspected disarma- 
ment, which would relieve the Soviet eco- 
nomic strain but would be worth it to us for 
the sake of peace, the West has no other 
bargaining assets with which to bring about 
Soviet political retreats. 

Our greatest economic bargaining asset of 
all is the offer by President Eisenhower in 
his famous speech of April 16, 1953, to use a 
great part of the present cost of armament 
and the cold war for aid to backward and 
Iron Curtain countries, in return for funda- 
mental Soviet concessions on disarmament 
and German unification, ete. But the bar- 
gaining power of this offer, as well as of dis- 
armament itself, will be whittled away if we 
grant premature, piecemeal economic con- 
cessions in East-West trade in the name of 
“relaxing tensions,” without removing the 
real political causes of tension. In short, 
the guiding principle of Western policy, in 
accordance with the facts, must be economic 
concessions by us only in return for political 
and military concessions by them. Since 
economic necessities have driven the Com- 
munist leaders to desire relaxation of ten- 
sions the West will betray its own security 
interests and the interests of peace itself, if 
we give one economic concession without a 
political or military quid pro quo from the 
Communists in return. 

If we maintain the embarge on strategic 
goods plus the present credit and other re- 
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strictions on East-West trade, our production 
advantage will be cumulative. That is why 
any concessions now will be premature, be- 
cause the Communists’ crisis has probably 
not yet reached a point where they are wil- 
ling to pay an adequate price in political 
terms to relieve their economic crisis. If 
we continue the pressure, the Communist 
governments will probably experience in- 
creasing political strains, discontent, and de- 
moralization, first in the vast satellite do- 
main, and then in the Soviet Union itself. 

Moreover, this internal resistance is the 
greatest possibile deterrent to war, in view of 
the immense Soviet and Chinese lines of 
communications. For that reason it is high- 
ly dangerous for the West to let the Soviets 
relieve these economic tensions before either 
sweeping and foolproof disarmament, or 
drastic concessions in Germany and Eastern 
Europe, or the collapse of the Communist 
regimes, has been achieved. 

As President Eisenhower has said, the way 
to prevent world war III is to win the cold 
war. We are winning it but we have not yet 
achieved our objectives. To quit now would 
be once more to win a war and lose the peace. 





Memorandum on the Geneva Conference: 
It Is Folly To Assume That Lifting the 
Iron Curtain Would Weaken the Com- 
munist Dictatorship—Western Tourists 


Greatly Helped Hitler and Mussolini 
Maintain Their Tyranny—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the 
second portion of a memorandum on the 
Geneva Conference by Mr. Christopher 
Emmet: 

The fallacy of the Iron Curtain 

Such novel Soviet gestures as relaxing the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains are deceptive. 
They are not real concessions any more than 
the neutralization of Austria. Aside from 
the fact that they are designed to increase 
East-West trade, they give the Soviets a 
propaganda advantage. The Soviet Union 
had hundreds of thousands of subsidized 
tourists in the thirties, but that did not 
weaken its regime. Hitler and Mussolini 
never had any iron curtains toward the West. 
Totaiitarian countries do not need -outside 
iron curtains to retain their tyrannies, be- 
cause they have built-in iron curtains within 
their own countries. 

Obviously the Iron Curtain was a con- 
venience to the Soviets during the period 
after World War II, when they were fearful 
of the effect of millions of Soviet troops 
having seen the higher standard of living in 
occupied Europe. But there is no reason 
to suppose that it was really essential. 
Rather it was the expression of the increas- 
ing tyrannical and fearful mood of Stalin's 
last years and it was probably one of his 
greatest blunders, similar to his refusal of 
Marshall-plan aid for the satellite countries. 
It was only because Stalin cut Russia and 
the satellites off completely from the West 
that we were able to organize our separate 
systems of military and economic defense, 
which Russia is now trying to break down. 

One of the most effective forms of propa- 
ganda used by the Nazi and Fascist regimes 
in the thirties, and to a lesser extent by the 
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Soviets, was their propaganda to foreign 
tourists. Since these tourists were not 
politically prepared they could not do any 
effective propagandizing themselves and, in 
any case, the people they were allowed to 
meet were not free to act, even if the demo- 
cratic visitors convinced them of the evils 
of totalitarian regimes. The recent rave 
reports from German newspapermen about 
finding Soviet conditions so much better 
than they expected, is a case in point. 

When it comes to visitors which the Com- 
munists send to the West, they only select 
people who are such disciplined and privi- 
leged members of the Communist system 
that they are not tempted to become penni- 
less refugees, and this includes not only of- 
ficials but scientists, artists, and techni- 
cians. As an added safeguard, they keep a 
hold on the visitors by holding their fami- 
lies as hostages. Every Communist visitor 
to the West, therefore, is a trained propa- 
gandist. Moreover, these Communist visi- 
tors are free to talk to anyone in the free 
countries once they are admitted, so it is a 
wholly unequal exchange. This is in addi- 
tion to the language difficulty, for there are 
many more Russian Communists trained by 
the government to speak adequate English 
than Americans or Europeans who speak 
fluent Russian. 

The Iron Curtain was of immense use in 
dramatizing the Soviet danger to the West, 
while the less visible iron curtains which re- 
main within the Communist world today are 
equally impenetrable, but far less provoca- 
tive. The partial lifting of the curtain, far 
from being a concession to the West, merely 
acts to repair a Communist mistake. 

The West cannot, of course, prevent or ap- 
pear to regret even the partial lifting of the 
Iron Curtain. But it can expose the fact 
that foreigners cannot really investigate con- 
ditions in key areas of Russia freely, as Com- 
munists can in the West, as well as the fact 
that the Russian people are afraid to speak 
to them freely. The fact that Russians who 
come to the West are not really free must 
also be constantly emphasized by the press 
of the free world as well as by government 
officials and civic leaders. 





Memorandum on the Geneva Conference: 
The Fallacy of Assuming That Commu- 
nist Aggressivenes Is Due to Fear or 
Misunderstanding of the West and Can 
Be Overcome by Making Sweeping Con- 
cessions or Offering a Security Pact— 


Part Ill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the third 
section of a memorandum on the Geneva 
Conference by Mr. Christopher Emmet: 
Pros and cons of a European security pact 


The Western theory in concluding the 
Teheran and Yalta agreements was that So- 
viet aggressiveness and secretiveness toward 
the West was due to profound suspicion and 
fear, based on ignorance—not on motives of 
aggression, imperialism, or revolutionary fa- 
naticism. President Roosevelt (and his ad- 
visers such as Harry Hopkins) believed that 
this Soviet suspicion and fear could be over- 
come by sweeping Western concessions and 
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y, including even 


lization of 
ica's Armed Forces, which proved Soviet on, 


picions to be groundless. 
This policy failed. The policy of NATO and 


persistent Western generosit: 
the withdrawal and demobi 


other steps toward Western defense Was base 
on the contrary theory, that the Communi 
world represents a dynamic and eliireten 
complex of power which will expand wher ‘ 
ever opportunity offers. = 

(1) The proposed offer of a security pact to 
the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe repre. 
sents a return to the Yalta theory. Unless 
the Soviets really fear a military attack from 
the West, a security pact will be meaningless 
to them and its offer will not enhance our 
bargaining power to obtain German unifica- 
tion, in freedom to join the West. 

(2) If this is true (as I believe it is) the 
only utility of offering such a pact js its 
propaganda value in convincing neutral. 
minded people in Germany, Europe, and Asia 
of America’s peaceful intent. 

(3) However, the propaganda value of this 
offer within the free world may be more 
than counterbalanced by the discouraging 
effect it would have on the satellite peoples, 
and on such disaffected Soviet elements as 
the Ukrainian national movement. 

This is true because any such security 
pact would mean that the West was pledged 
not to send any military aid if revolution 
broke out behind the Iron Curtain, such 
as that of June 17 in East Germany on an 
even greater scale. In view of the East 
German experience the possibility of such 
a revolt on a greater scale in other satellites 
as well should not be discounted, especially 
if the food crisis in the Communist world 
should be aggravated by a bad crop year. 
Such a revolt might start with food riots 
and spread like wildfire from country to 
country as it did from city to city in East 
Germany. It might involve the revolt not 
only of satellite armies but of Russian Army 
units as well. 

(4) The assurance which a security pact 
would give the Communists against any ac- 
tive allied aid or intervention if such a re- 
volt occurred, would be worth many military 
divisions to the Soviets in eastern Europe 

(5) Moreover, the fear of such a revolt is 
now one of the greatest deterrents against 
any Soviet attack on the West, because of 
the long and vulnerable lines of communi- 
cation into Western Europe. These lines are 
vulnerable not only to air attack but also 
to widespread sabotage and to western para- 
troopers. 

(6) A pledge to guarantee the eastern 
frontiers of the Iron Curtain against any 
military attack from the west would appear 
to anti-Communists within the satellite 
countries as a guarantee of the status quo, 
a recognition of the permanence of their en- 
slavement. Even now, after the experience 
of East Germany, only desperation would 
lead them to revolt as they have little hope 
of aid from the west. But if the security 
pact were signed these faint hopes would 
disappear, apathy would increase, and the 
deterrent danger of a potentia! revolt if 
the Soviet attacked the west, would be 
diminished. For the satellite peoples know 
that the west will keep its agreements, just 
as they know that the Communists Goverl- 
ments will not. 

(7) It is painful to imagine the nightmare 
for the west, especially for the Germans, if 
such a revolt as that of June 17 broke out 
throughout Eastern Europe. We would have 
to stand by and see millions of our friends 
reenslaved and their leaders slaughtered 
while western soldiers twiddied thelr 
thumbs. 

(8) To sum up, a security pact would im- 
pose for the first time 4 counter-revolu- 
tionary position on the west, since it is th 
traditional right of free peoples to help 
friendly peoples to win their freedom. “ne 
ably, we should be willing to pay even ~ 
price if we could really insure peace 12 t 


Co 


¢ 


“such 
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But we must be certain 


¢ nuclear war. 

ae aan vet real assurance in exchange, 
= a security pact would not give such as- 
os because, since we could not trust 
furmfoviets not to break it, 1t would bind us 
and not them. 

(9) The least we must do is to insist on 
eweeping Soviet concessions as part of any 


vcecurity” arrangement. Also, if any 


er jy declare that it does not imply 
tion of the justice of either the 
regimes or the frontiers of Eastern Europe, 
po that the west pledges itself to try to 
change those regimes and frontiers by every 
means short of war, according to the prin- 
{ the Atlantic Charter, signed by the 


to solem! 


any recogn! 





Comparative Transportation Standards 
for American and Mexican Migratory 


Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


€ 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it has 
been said that happy nations have no 
history and that great literature and 
other arts are distilled from man’s 
divine discontent inspired by the in- 
justices of oppression, exploitation and 
discrimination that harm both the ex- 
ploiter and the exploited. 

Last week on July 22 with little notice 
or debate we passed a bill—and yester- 
day adopted the conference report—ex- 


tending the Mexican contract labor pro- 
gram assuring the Mexican national 
entering this country to do agricultural 
work certain standards and. protections 


on the job and in being transported to 
and from the job which are not guar- 


anteed to and, clearly, are not enjoyed 
by United States citizens doing the same 
type of work. 


Today there came to my desk a clip- 
ping from the Denver Post of July 15, 
1955, containing a brief article by the 
distinguished reporter and cémmenta- 
tor, Roscoe Fleming, which, in its stark 
economy of words, challenges the con- 
science of everyone of us and, it seems 
tome, puts an obligation upon the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
lee, of which I am a member, and upon 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell to investi- 
fale and to act to end such offenses 
against the dignity, health, and the very 
lives of people who, in Mr. Fleming's 
Words, “had the bad luck to be migrant 
Workers; and the apparent further mis- 


fortune to be American citizens.” 

I ask my colleagues to take the Tew 
minutes necessary to read Mr. Fleming's 
ecription, written with intelligence, 

ting, and the directness of true art, 
Stating the 


a meager protection given 
trance migratory workers while being 
a within the United States, 
11 the utter lack of standards for 
aan States citizens being transported 
of o micratory labor and his description 

‘OW the buck has been passed by the 


agreed to, the least we can do is. 
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State of Colorado, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the United States 
Labor Department. 

Pinally, Mr. President, I quote ver- 
batim the icy irony of Mr. Fleming’s 
final paragraph: 

So it looks like these poor Americans just 
have to go on taking their chances, save 
for one possibility: They can go to Mexico 
and take out first citizenship papers. Then 
when they came back, they might be able 
to get the minimum protection and decent 
treatment here, which the United States 
seems unable to afford her own citizens. 


Mr. President, I suggest that this chal- 
lenge had best be answered, and I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Fleming’s 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator says that 
the State of Colorado ducked responsi- 
bility. Of whom is he speaking? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is made 
clear in the article from the Denver 
Post. 

Mr. ALLOTT. 
it later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Way Nor Emicratr?—Cast or THE MIGRANT 
WoORKERS 


(By Roscoe Fleming) 


Remember the open truck jam-packed with 
55 standing human beings that turned over 
on a curve east of Denver, killing 1 baby 
and injuring 20 other persons? These peo- 
ple had the bad luck to be migrant workers; 
and the apparent further misfortune to be 
American citizens. 

Recently the House extended the law which 
Mexico demands to protect her nationals 
who come into the United States to work. 

Representative Byron Rocers, of Denver, 
made a valiant try to include protection for 
American citizens, but his amendment was 
gaveled out of order as not germane, since 
the subject was the protection of Mexican, 
not United States, citizens. 

But read in the debate were the Labor De- 
partment regulations to protect Mexican 
migratory workers in the United States, and 
you might like to see how we take care of 
those people—at the demand of their Gov- 
ernment. Summarized: 

Where trucks are used, Mexican migrants 
can’t be driven more than 14 hours in any 
1 day, with 15-minute rest stops every 2 
hours. Overnight rest stops must be ade- 
quate for the climatic conditions (whatever 
that means). 

Vehicles must have adequate seats firmly 
fastened to the floor, with back rests, and 
with a minimum spacing of 18 inches. 
There must be protection against the weath- 
er. Tarpaulins must be not less than 6 feet 
above the floor, and along the sides * * * 
where necessary. 

“All vehicles must be equipped with fire 
extingishers, drinking water in containers 
equipped with spigots, signaling devices be- 
tween driver and passengers. All vehicles 
shall be clean, and reasonably comfortable. 
All workers shall be given 50 cents per meal, 
or its equivalent in food. 

“Before the start of each trip the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labor shall 
be shown proof of ownership of vehicle, proof 
of adequate insurance coverage; itinerary of 


I may wish to reply to 
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route showing rest stops, food stops, and 
overnight stops; driver’s license, State inspec- 
tion certificate where available (or Depart- 
ment of Labor inspection report will be 
executed). After arrival * * * driver and 
passengers shall be questioned as to adher- 
ence to these requirements.” 

Still pretty rugged, you’d say? American 
citizens would never stand for such mini- 
mum standards of safety and comfort? Well, 
remember that American citizens in the fatal 
Colorado truck accident had been packed up- 
right, so close together they had no room to 
move. They had traveled hour after hour 
that way, uncovered against blazing sun or 
pelting rain alike. Finally the truck skidded 
on a rain-wet curve, went out of control be- 
cause its center of gravity was too high be- 
cause the people were standing, and finally 
dumped them in a screaming bloody windrow 
in the borrow-pit. 

Remember that all concerned have since 
passed the buck of responsibility, with the 
speed and skill of the Denver Bears whipping 
the ball around the infield? 

The State said right off that it had no 
power to regulate interstate trucks, save only 
against unsafe crowding. Governor John- 
son wrote the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission demanding that it enforce mini- 
mum safety and comfort regulations, but 
the ICC wrote back that it had never been 
given any power in this regard. A United 
States Labor Department welfare worker 
came out, looked around, and left saying it 
was too bad, but up to Colorado. The sugar 
companies, for whom these migrant work- 
ers are imported by contract as “stoop” la- 
bor in the beet fields, have shrunk like vio- 
lets from public notice in this connection, 
although vocal enough about their other 
benefits to the public. 

So it looks like these poor Americans just 
have to go on taking their chances, save for 
one possibility: They could go to Mexico, 
and take out first citizenship papers. Then 
when they came back, they might be able 
to get the minimum protection and decent 
treatment here, which the United States 
seems unable to afford her own citizens. 





Rabbi Milton Matz’ Testimony on 
Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the testimony of 
Rabbi Milton Matz, assistant rabbi of 
K. A. M. Temple of Chicago, at the Sen- 
ate subcommittee hearing on juvenile 
delinquency in the city of Chicago on 
July 14, 1955, as follows: 

Wuat Can THE CHURCH AND SYNAGOGUE Do 
IN THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENT BE- 
HAVIOR? 

Senator Keravuver, Senator WILEY, mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, I regret that Rabbi 
Jacob Weinstein, whose place I am taking 
this morning, canont be with you, as he is 
presently out of the city. Though it is diffi- 
cult to substitute for a man with the wis- 
dom and depth of experience of Rabbi Wein- 
stein, I do hope that some of the insights 
gained in my work as a chaplain in the Air 
Force, and as director of synagogue and 
center youth programs may prove of some 
pertinence to the mission of this group. 
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First I shall read a brief statement from 
Rabbi Weinstein: 

“The church which constantly emphasizes 
stereotyped warnings against theological sins 
and offers salvation in terms foreign to the 
experience of youth is not aiding, and may 
very well be hindering, the forces combatting 
juvenile delinquency. But the church which 
extends the warmth of family ties to the 
larger community of the faithful and makes 
explicit in meaningful terms the dignity and 
sacredness of the individual may very well 
help to give youth that sense of identifica- 






tion and that feeling of purposeful belong- 
ing, the lack of which often leads urban 
youth to gang up to do their desperate and 


criminal deeds. These acts of violence repre- 
sent only in part a revolt against a world 
they never made. They are also in part a 
pathetic outreaching for significance in a 
massively impersonal society. If the church 
can effectively realize the content of its work 
and spell out in dynamic terms its doctrines 
of personal worth and its techniques for 
character growth in the image of God, it 
could become a mighty force in stemming 
the tide of juvenile delinquency.” 

And now, on my own behalf, I shall ad- 
dress myself to the question, “What can the 
cuhrch and synagogue do in the prevention 
of delinquent behavior?” 

Delinquency is not a superficial, localized 
disease, but is symptomatic of a generalized 
breakdown in the proper functioning of the 
total community or society in which it oc- 
eurs. There is no single remedy or sure-fire 
miracle drug which can combat the virus of 
delinquency. Many experts would agree that 
the only effective means of minimizing de- 
linquent behavior would be through a total 
community approach. This would imply 
firstly, that the community recognize that 
it is responsible for delinquency to the 
extent that it does not maintain the facili- 
ties and institutions necessary for providing 
outlets and guidance for adolescents. Sec- 
ondly, that the community, recognizing its 
limitations, earnestly endeavor to correct 
them through combined community action. 
It is my belief that only a program of this 
comprehensive nature can be meaningfully 
effective. 

It is with this background in mind that 
I turn to the church and synagog. Re- 
ligious institutions occupy a unique place in 
society. They exert far-reaching influence 
on the lives and thoughts of those who are 
associated with them. Unlike most other 
social institutions, they deal with individuals 
as family units. The membership unit is 
the family, not the individual. Finally, and 
most important, religious institutions are the 
sviritual and moral cornerstones of our s0- 
ciety. Toa large extent, they determine the 
ethical and spiritual morale, and consequent- 
ly the behavior, of the communities where 
they operate. For these reasons, churches 
and synagogs can perform vital services in 
combating delinquency. 

They can function effectively in three key 
areas. By providing maxfmum facilities for 
their own congregants, by motivating their 
membership to become influential in stimu- 
lating the community as a whole to united 
action, and by arranging to make available 
to the community at large their know-how in 
group work and adult education, and even 
at times their physical premises. 

What activities can a religious institution 
provide for its own constituents which would 
aid in the prevention of delinquency? I 
would like to outline such a program. My 
list is not at all comprehensive. I am cer- 
tain that there are many ideas to be added, 
many of them already functioning success- 
fully in church and synagogue programs. 

(A) The first, and by far most important, 
element in a successful program is that of 
getting the religious message across to the 
adolescent. This is not a simple task but it 
is a necessary one and cannot be evaded. 
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Adolescents require, as do all other human 
beings, basic beliefs upon which to develop 
their personalities. The adolescent is largely 
plagued by his lack of decision in the area 
of yalues and beliefs. He isn’t convinced 
that he knows what's right or wrong, what's 
proper and improper. He is puzzled by the 
“blodming, buzzing confusion” which life 
appears to be. He doesn't understand how 
he can win at the game of life, and so he 
rebels at the rules of the game. He is look- 
ing for an answer. He can find his answer 
in the street or through the agencies of 
religion. Religious belief, if presented in an 
appealing fashion fn an appropriate social 
setting, and if geared to his intellectual and 
psychological needs, can go a long way in 
helping the adolescent youngster find his 
direction in life. Religious organizations, 
employing all the ingenuity at their disposal, 
must continue to underscore this vital func- 
tion as a major goal of their program. 

(B) Religious institutions can be and are 
of great service through their educational 
and guidance work with parents. Religion 
recognizes that the family is the key psy- 
chological institution in the development of 
the individual. The behavior of the adoles- 
cent mirrors either the harmonies or the 
conflicts and tensions of his home. Reli- 
gious institutions can perform a vital serv- 
ice by helping parents and prospective par- 
ents obtain the information and guidance 
which can help minimize some of the ten- 
sions of family life. This can be done in a 
number of ways: 

1. Many ministers are competent in the 
area of premarital and marital counseling. 
Their services have undoubtedly proven of 
great help to many. Some religious institu- 
tions may think in terms of expanding these 
services either through the utilization of 
members of their congregation who are pro- 
fessionally equipped to do counseling or even 
through the hiring of such personnel. 

2. Religious institutions can perform an 
important service by informing their mem- 
bers of the guidance facilities of the com- 
munity at large ana by at times serving as 
a@ referral agency. 

3. They can develop adult education 
classes and lectures dealing with the prob- 
lems of family life. These programs, if 
maintained on a serious and competent 
level, may provide invaluable direction to 
those in the community who previously may 
have felt that they had nowhere to turn for 
guidance. 

4. One of the critical problems in our 
culture is the disintegration of the family. 
Too many families are described as regard- 
ing the home as merely a place to eat and 
sleep in and not as a source of companion- 
ship and guidance. Too often the juniors 
of our country search elsewhere in vain for 
the guidance which they should find in their 
home. By sponsoring activities which in- 
voive families as units, religious institutions 
can take a significant forward step in ce- 
menting intrafamilial relations. Family re- 
ligious services geared to children, family 
picnics, family sporting events, family dis- 
cussion techniques can, if started early 
enough in the lives of the children, prove 
of vast help in this sensitive area. 

(C) Religious institutions perform a ma- 
jor service through their youth programs. 
There are many fine programs presently in 
operation throughout the country. They 
meet one of the strongest needs of adoles- 
cents. It should be emphasized that the 
adolescent is most dependent on the group 
or gang with which he associates. He needs 
it for the companionship which he craves. 
He needs it to supply the values and orien- 
tations which he lacks. The group assumes 
unusual significance in his life for it can 
determine his future development. It is 
vital that the group identify itself with an 
institution that fosters a positive philoso- 
phy, for through this association the group 
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will begin to accept the values an 


do " 
tion of the larger institution. 1t is or 
tant that they be regarded and respected as 


an important arm of the institution with 
an important function to perform. By gain 
ing the respect of their elders they wi; 
achieve part of the self-respect which th 

need. Through athletic events which Me] 
tract the admiring attention of adults and 
peers they enhance their own Self-esteem 
Through charitable and improvement proj. 
ects, no matter how small, they take the 
first step toward social responsibility. Rp. 
ligious institutions perform a significant 
task in this area, They must receive alj the 
encouragement necessary for the continua. 
tion and expansion of this work 

1. Sheriff Lohman has made the sugges. 
tion that religious institutions make their 
pastoral and group work facilities available 
to youngsters referred to them by the police 
I believe that church and synagogue may be 
capable of very effective work in this area, 

2. Disturbed adolescent behavior js often 
motivated by the insecurity which a young- 
ster feels as a result of his inability to make 
adequate vocational plans. Assistance in 
the area of vocational guidance and infor- 
mation on vocational guidance facilities in 
the community would be a helpful service 
to adolescents. Successful guidance in this 
area may mean the difference between the 
disoriented rebelliousness of the adolescent 
and the purposive orientation of the mature 
individual, 

The above program, thourh a partial one, 
illustrates the service which religious insti- 
tutions can perform in the lives of their 
congregants. But this is only the first step, 
Churches and synagogues can and should 
play an important role in educating the 
community at large to its responsibilities 
and potentialities. They should strive to 
make their membership, and ultimately the 
community at large, aware that all socio- 
economic ills, whether it be poverty and 
inadequate facilities for the treatment of 
medical and mental illness, or poor street 
lighting and inadequate playground facil- 
ities, or overcrowded schools, all are breed- 
ers of delinquency. Religious institutions 
should be prepared to join with the other 
religious (regardless of faith) and secular 
institutions in their communities for the 
purpose of preparing that defense in depth 
which is so vital for the prevention of 
delinquency. They have the know-how and 
the experience to help fill some of the gaps 
which exist in their communities, and they 
have the prestige to indicate in an effective 
manner the potentialities for community 
action. And most important, they can and 
must provide the spiritual environment 
which will aid our youth in developing 
those positive values which shall guide them 
through their adolescent maze of confusion, 
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The Communist Calculus for World 
Conquest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include the text 
of an address by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
professor of economics at Georgetown 
University, and chairman of the Ukrail- 
ian Congress Committee of America, 
which was delivered before the Greater 
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1900 
fralo Advertising Club, of Buffalo, 
+c The title of the address is the 
F mmunist Calculus for World Con- 
quest: st CALCULUS FoR Wortp 
CONQUEST 

1am deeply. grateful for this wonderful 

“«ynity to address the august member- 
oppo! ¢ the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
ship © though some highly abstract-mind- 
Gn. * mists and social scientists view the 
tenon of advertising as negatively pro- 
See tet me assure you that I, along with 
oe ye others in the profession, have 
Se esen swept into the swirling stratosphere 
To h e nomic theory. In fact, I ex- 
vvence a double sense of affinity in being 
vou here today. In the spirit of the 
We seine yocation, my activities regarding 
eerican-S viet relations have been thor- 
‘ugly motivated by the desire to impart 
roper and accurate information, to sell 
profitable ideas, so that we might not find 
ourselves at the losing end of these rela- 
tions. Al the course of this political 
ydvertising campaign it has been my privil- 
ee to know and to work with many far- 
righted, intellectually vigorous products of 
your well represented city, as, for example, 
the former D. P. Commissioner and lately 
the staff director of the Select House Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, Dr. Ed- 
ward M. O'Connor 

Last summer and fall It was my pleasure to 
lecture before our military government units 
and G-2, or military intelligence, at Fort 
Meade, Md. Part of these lectures experi- 
mented with certain ideas that would give 
ug a more or less total and guiding under- 
standing of the day-to-day, short-run fluctu- 
ations and changes in our relations with the 
Soviet Unior rhe experiment proved to 
be most successful, as measured by the dis- 
cussion and the thought provocation that 
ensued. That perhaps is the way of a pro- 
fessor, in contrast to a politician, to ruffle his 
audience into sober thinking on issues that 
might have to be decided on the dreadful 
scale of life or death. These ideas I should 


like to develop here, in the simplest manner 


possible, on a subject that I have titled, “The 

Communist Calculus for World Conquest.” 
THE NEED OF SOUND PERSPECTIVES 

There is a fu 


ndamental need for sound per- 
spectives and clear thinking on the nature of 
communism designs, on its functional 
th to the free world’s, on the 
of time, and also on the lim- 
current concepts of American 
To satisfy this need, it is 
hecessary to achieve a balance of thought on 
the basic determinants and paramount varia- 


and its 





bles shaping the contemporary situation. 
Of-hand utterances related to some one or 
more aspects abstracted from the total pic- 
- are easy and appear to be the rule 
\oday 


aS, for example, to trade or no with 


the Communist world, to maintain diplo- 
80 relations with it or no, to ship surplus 
ae U.S. S. R. or not, to coexist or 
nally and I presume that is our 
srg being each of these questions rep- 
derives ae part of the total picture and 
ta the es nd significont meaning only 
Reto of a complete and comprehensive 
ie seaaty my purpose to present such a 
gee ‘hat could function as a work- 
a of thought, woven by significant, 
attun aa 's and reasoned interpretations 
poli ad to the values of our tradition and 
Pitta ahd moral principles. Without this 
beiven to ue’ in Our minds, we are only 
Doping tot from day to day, wishfully 
ing a lull oo miracle, mistakenly accept- 


aggression as the beginning of 
Prom nec ace, and fearfully abstaining 
Daralysic — actions in @ growing self- 
ots Te promoted by such basically ridicu- 

“SaNS as “coexistence or codestruc- 


Behuine pe 
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tion.” Without it, we expose ourselves to all 
sorts of naive and hastily concocted pro- 
posals, ranging from an invitation to Marshal 
Zhukov to supplying the Soviet war econ- 
omy with surplus American foodstuffs. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE OBJECTIVE PICTURE 


In painting this picture you can view the 
factually supported essentials as simply prop- 
ositions of thought. However, if accepted 
in toto, they lead to certain inevitable logical 
conclusions regarding the Communist calcu- 
lus for world conquest and the relative sound. 
ness of American foreign policy, not to ex- 
clude the wisdom of individual concepts and 
proposals pertaining to different aspects of 
the total global situation. What, then, are 
these essentials which you may regard as 
propositions founding our pattern of rea- 
soned thought? 

First, in the current international com- 
plex the two ultimate power centers are the 
United States and the Soviet Union. If either 
is reduced, through one means or another, 
the decisive effect will be either the expan- 
sion of freedom or tyrannicai totalitarian- 
ism. The freedom of the non-Communist 
world hinges on the sustained freedom of our 
Nation. Second, taking the power center of 
the United States, on the basis of accessible 
facts it is reasonable to estimate its current 
superiority in the output of nuclear weapons 
and a greater economic capacity for the pro- 
duction of essential war materials over the 
Russian Communist empire. This is still 


greater when supplemented by the capacities . 


of other major free nations. 

However, it is being generally recognized 
now that in our time our superiority in 
nuclear weapons will be substantially re- 
duced, if not eliminated, by concentrated So- 
viet progress. Also, concerning war produc- 
tion, we should bear in mind that relative 
capacities belong more to a potential pic- 
ture than to an actual one. For in its pres- 
ent utilization and distribution of resources, 
the Soviet Union is superior in armed per- 
sonnel and in several lines of military pre- 
paredness. Frequent comparisons on stand- 
ards of living between the United States and 
the Soviet Union are grossly misleading when 
the prime objectives and the nature of Red 
totalitarianism are borne in mind. Their 
standard of living is much inferior to ours, 
but their standard of war preparedness, by 
virture of resource distribution, exceeds ours. 

Moreover, with the modern phenomenon 
of undeclared wars and the devastating scope 
of present weapons, the element of time 
necessary for wholesale productive conver- 
sion for war becomes exceedingly important. 
The realization of statistical capacity might 
fall far below par. The catastrophic effect of 
present weapons and the geographic rela- 
tions between the two prime sources of global 
power render it more probable than possi- 
ble that in the event of a global outbreak, 
we will not be fortunate to enjoy the time 
period for full conversion as in the two pre- 
vious wars. 

The third essential is the unique capacity 
of the United States for moral and political 
leadership as concerns the dependent and 
Communist-enslaved nations in the world. 
In this respect, we show in striking contrast 
to some of our major allies. Yet here, too, 
it is only a capacity that still has to be maxi- 
mally realized. Except for a few, we were 
led to believe that the war in Indochina was 
merely another Communist aggression, but 
it remained for the French general to inform 
us that the issue was not so much commu- 
nism as a national struggle for independence. 
The force of enlightened nationalism was at 
work, and we, the natural exponents of this 
patriotic force, were found wanting. It took 
the Communists to exploit it. Also, despite 
our great traditions built on principles of 
independence, self-government, civil and 
political liberties, and economic opportunity, 
despite the millions of dollars we pour into 
our information services and the Voice of 
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America, it is an open secret that in too 
many quarters of the free world itself, we are 
a@ resented and even hated people. It may 
startle some of you, but in the Voice of Ame-s- 
ica broadcasts beamed to Ukraine, the word 
“independence” may not be used in any cir- 
cumstances, even for honest reporting of 
history and news. 

Here, too, the time factor is of crucial im- 
portance. Our Government today has no 
concretely defined policy toward the Soviet 
Union. In a sense this is the political con- 
comitant of the military in the time lag of 
conversion. Despite our almost insular 
stress on protective material power, the 
truth is that political and moral elements 
stand logically prior and are essentially more 
important than the military as efficient 
means to reduce the possibility of a global 
military outbreak. If we fail to win the 
minds and hearts of peoples not only in the 
free world but also in the Communist slave 
world, then no amount of dubious material 
superiority can save us. We have a tre- 
mendous capacity for such spiritual and 
psychological victory, but we have little 
time to translate it. into actuality. 

The fourth essential is a realistic view 
of the power center of the Soviet Union, with 
an unprecedented empire in vast extension 
from the Danube to the Pacific, embracing 
some 800 million people. Tragically, what 
many of our public leaders, educators, 
journalists and commentators fail to under- 
stand is that the Soviet Union, which they 
foolishly equate with Russia, is in itself an 
empire, bound by force, fear and fraud. The 
Soviet Union is not a nation but a forced 
complex of nations. It is made up of about 
100 million Russians and over 115 million 
non-Russians constituting the non-Russian 
nations of Ukraine with its 45 million, 
Turkestan with 30 million, Byelorussia with 
10 million, the Baltic countries with 6 mil- 
lion and others. The areas of friction, ten- 
sion and centrifugal force are not only, as 
we are given to believe, in the so-called 
“satellite countries” but, perhaps more im- 
portant so because of their proximity to the 
imperial Moscow base of the Communist 
empire, in the broad non-Russian periphery 
of the Soviet Union. 

Moscow is well aware of this powder keg 
in its front yard, and attempts to appease the 
patriotic, nationalistic urges of its captive 
non-Russian nations. All of last year, in 
the celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
the Pereyaslav Treaty between Russia and 
Ukraine, it devoted itself to the task of im- 
pressing on the Ukrainian people the fiction 
of their national independence and cultural 
freedom. It propagates such myths in the 
free world with amazing results. Intellec- 
tuals sent by our State Department to India 
and elsewhere return to report that the pre- 
vailing opinion there holds the United 
States as “an aggressive, imperialist nation” 
while, ironically enough, the Soviet Union, 
established and sustained by aggressive im- 
perialism, is viewed as a monolith of happy 
“Soviet peoples.” This should not be sur- 
prising when our highest officials indis- 
criminately confuse the Soviet Union with 
Russia, when their statements unjustly limit 
the goals of freedom and independence to 
an enumeration of only the poorly defined 
“satellite countries,” when the radio medium 
of the land of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence forbids the use of the term in relation 
to Ukraine and the other non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S. S. R. 

The fifth essential to recognize is that the 
Soviet Union and its added empire is a to- 
talitarian entity without the remotest rela- 
tion to the idealistic implications or conno- 
tations of Marxist theory. The fatherland 
of supposed world communism is a terrify- 
ing, totalitarian projection of the Russian 
Empire of the past. It represents a tech- 
nologically bolstered and reinforced totali- 
tarianism with almost every institutional 
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facet an outgrowth of autocratic Tsarism. 
The MVD, terrorism, labor camps, iron cur- 
tains, conspiracy, Russification, genocide, 
collectivist serfdom, distortion and falsifica- 
tion of history, religious persecution, anti- 
Semitism and so forth have their able prece- 
dents in the totalitarian history of Russia. 
By all western socioeconomic standards, 
Russian communism is bankrupt in practice. 
As an ideology, it serves as a stamp of hollow 
doctrine within the empire and a verbal tool 
of deception in the free world. And this 
chasm between word and deed is enshrouded 
by the Iron Curtain, an institutional neces- 
sity to Russian Communist existence. 

The frequent mention of competition be- 
tween our social system and the Communist, 
as indicated today by the growing concept 
of “competitive coexistence,” also crops from 
an insufficient or naive understanding of the 
chronic war economy in the totalitarian 
framework of the Soviet Union and its ex- 
tended empire. Also, the recent play by Sec- 
retary Dulles to Russian patriots to forswear 
international communism may appear prom- 
ising, but it runs up against all the evidence 
on the institutional blend of communism 
and traditional Russian imperialism. 

Another essential ig that Moscow is the 
source and focal point of Communist con- 
spiracy, infiltration, and poteniial sabotage 
throughout the world. Its fixed and unalter- 
able aim is to destroy free institutions, 
which is a plain corollary of the predatory 
bent of totalitarian politics. This also is not 
new. Friedrich Engels observed this bent in 
the Russian crusade of Pan-Slavism in the 
last century. But the striking contrast now 
to the previous crusades of Orthodoxy and 
Pan-Slavism is that the general and vague 
theories of communism afford a global scope 
of operations. Yet, in concrete practice, Mos- 
cow invariably exploits national and local 
issues for its undermining and disruptive 
activities. Patterned after its earliest tech- 
niques in the destruction of the independent 
non-Russian Republics of Ukraine, Georgia, 
Armenia, etc. in 1920-22, its apparatus ex- 
ploits nationalism, colonialism, segregation- 
ism, and other goods and bads to implement 
the design of world domination. As in the 
case of nationalism, Moscow exploits it for 
evil ends, whereas we should be advancing it 
for the good. 

The final essential to note is that Moscow 
is the fundamental power of influence, deci- 
sion, determination, and dictation in the 
slave world, despite the nominal political 
differences between the so-called satellite 
areas and the Republics of the Soviet Union. 
Functionally, the satellite countries are no 
different in captive status from the nations 
in the U.S.S.R. As an alleged counterpart 
to NATO, recent Soviet action toward mili- 
tary integration in the empire was really a 
puppet show. The outlines of such inte- 
grated control have long been in existence, 
and if anything, this action may portend the 
nominal political incorporation of the satel. 
lite countries into the Soviet Union. The 
division that is observed by the National 
Committee for a Free Europe and the Ameri- 
can Committee for Liberation From Bolshe- 
vism, between the captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the satellite area and those in the 
U. S. S. R., is patently unrealistic and un- 
supported by historical fact. Yet millions 
of American dollars are spent on the premise 
of an unreality. 


THE COMMUNIST CALCULUS IN THE GLOBAL 
PICTURE 


If these are the basic essentials of the 
global picture, then we are confronted by 
some necessary, rational conclusions of long- 
run portent. As in many fields of thought, 
it is necessary to distinguished between 
short-run occurrences, like the Korean war 
or the Indochina affair, and determinative 
long-run influences measured in terms of 
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even relatively few years. These long-run 
influences are shaped by the basic essentials 
and form the mechanical causation of the 
present period. In them we can discern the 
Communist calculus for world conquest. 

If you look closely at this picture, there 
are really three essential and fundamental 
variables in this calculus. The first and pri- 
mary one is the genocidal consolidation of 
the present Communist empire. As the re- 
markable findings and reports of the House 
Select Committee on Communist Aggression 
show, this involves the liquidation of all na- 
tionalist and patriotic sources in the sub- 
merged nations. It means the uprooting of 
millions of lives, narrow indoctrination, false 
learning, economic, political, and military 
integration with Moscow at the controls. 
This is the springboard of Communist con- 
quest. Given the chance to construct it, 
with millions of practical robots at its dis- 
posal, Moscow will have achieved its psycho. 
logical basis for a reasonable expectation of 
success. This is its chief preoccupation to- 
day. The formation of this variable re- 
quires time which Moscow is buying with its 
well-planned ruse of peaceful coexistence 
and all varieties of diplomatic maneuver for 
endless talks. 

The second essential variable in the cal- 
culus is a quantitative superiority in arms. 
Given the initial advantage of attack plus 
a worldwide conspiratorial network, fitted 
out for subversion and even atomic sabo- 
tage, Moscow does not even have to regard 
this variable as a necessary requisite in its 
expectation of success. The placement of 
all our hopes and confidence in the single 
variable of mass material power for deterrent 
value and retaliation might well become the 
illusion of the century. It would be illusory 
to believe that with its acutely controlled 
distribution of resources, Moscow could not 
in time achieve definite superiority. With 
respect to both thermonuclear and standard 
weapons, the U. S. S. R. can in short time 
achieve a close approximation to our levels 
of actual output. Its concentrition on 
technologic specialization and training of 
engineers and technicians in the ratio of 
about 2.5:1 in relation to us indicate the 
emergence of a “Homo Technicus” rather 
than a “Homo Sovieticus” in the U. S. S. R. 
Basically, this is ominous regardless of the 
necessary allowances that must be made for 
their inferior training. 

The certain development of interconti- 
nental missiles is receiving particular stress 
by Moscow. Against these no airtight de- 
fense protection is possible. Such develop- 
ments serve only to establish the point that 
a striking adequacy of arms, rather than a 
clear-cut quantitative superiority, is neces- 
sary to bolster further Moscow's expecta- 
tion of success. But before this variable of 
adequacy or superiority in arms can func- 
tion, that of internal empire consolidation 
must be assured. 

The final basic variable is Moscow's fear 
of free world retaliation. Many regard this 
from our viewpoint as the cardinal deterrent 
to further Communist aggression, based, of 
course, on our relative material superiority. 
But it should be evident to you that if the 
first two variables develop progressively, 
then this third variable of Soviet fear of 
retaliation will inevitably prove to be a 
steadily declining one. This fear may be- 
come inversely related to their estimated 
ability to create regional Pearl Harbors. It 
should be evident, too, that the essential 
factor of time enormously favors Moscow, 
not the free world. 

This calculus, if permitted to form en- 
tirely, poses the real possibility of war and 
da Seat for us and thus the free world. This 
possibility will surely grow if we continue 
with our present policy of wait and see and 
passive and piecemeal responses to global 
Communist strategy. The present form of 
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containment policy definitely aj 

to consolidate its empire. it oe 
the variable of armed superiority, 1 vi 
tributes to their lessened fear of Mass ot 
iation which may well turn out to Seaal 
siderably less massive than we at pr hen 
anticipate. In short, in the light of this 
calculus, it invites war and even the 7 
bility of defeat. _ 


THE HOPE OF FREEDOM Is AMERICA 


This rational calculus is a nj 
many an informed legislator and so 
expert, But the lot of Americans has a 
been pessimism and despair, There are 
alternative courses of action, short of War 
and more deterrent to further Communist 
aggressions.on the fringes of the Red em- 
pire; aggressions that would Only embroj! 
us in sideshows prepared by Moscow for the 
further disssipation of our resources. Under 
the label of a policy of liberation these 
alternative courses have in part been Spelled 
out in the specific recommendations of the 
Select House Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression (Summary Report, pp. 6-8). This 
unique committee has based its recommen. 
dations on stubborn facts. Its extraordinary 
report should be read by you and every con. 
cerned American who is swayed by evidence 
and not by romantic phrases and catch. 
words as “peaceful coexistence,” “coexist. 
ence or codestruction,” and similar excuses 
for unreasoned thought. For the first time 
by any governmental body, here or abroad, 
this committee has delved into the facts 
surrounding the captive non-Russian na- 
ticns in the U. S. S. R., and shows the 
great weaknesses of international character 
that exist in this empire within an empire, 
It calls for the exploitation of these weak. 
nesses in the inner fortress of the Commu- 
nist empire. 

The true hope of freedom Is America. This 
hope must be extended by word and deed to 
all nations and peoples, including the over 
115 million non-Russians in the U. S. S. RB. 
The fire of national independence burns in 
their hearts as much as in those of the peo- 
ple of Korea, Indochina, Poland, Slovakia, 
and other Communist-dominated and de- 
pendent countries. To break the Commu- 
nist calculus for world conquest, we must 


impede and prevent the consolidation of them 
To do this, we must® 


Communist empire. 
carry a strong political warfare to the ter- 
rain of the empire. With growing insecu- 
rity within, Moscow could scarcely feel secure 
to aggress without. This is by far the lesser 
risk than that engendered by the calculus. 
This, in action, is the true hope of freedom 
for all peoples in the Communist empire. 
It is the rope of our own sustained freedom. 

We are entering the most dangerous period 
in the cold war. A greatly magnified Stock- 
holm peace plan is in the making. All evl- 
dence points to a gigantic peace offensive 
on the part of Moscow that reminds the 
careful observer of the classic observation 
made back in 1930 by the Russian Commu- 
nist official, D. Z. Manuilski: “War to the hilt 
between communism and capitalism is !n- 
evitable. Today, of course, we are not strong 
enough to attack. Our time will come in 
20 or 30 years. To win we shall need the 
element of surprise. The bourgeoisie will 
have to be put to sleep. So we shall begin 
by launching the most spectacular peat 
movement on record. There will be electtify- 
ing overtures and unheard of concession. 
The capitalist countries, stupid and deca- 
dent, will rejoice to cooperate in their own 
destruction. They will leap at a 
chance to be friends. As soon as their gu 
is down, we shall smash them with our 
clenched fist.” 

As in other phases of Communist ey 
this global peace offensive by Moscow Be “ 
thoroughly calculated and staged wit) © 
varieties of political and cultural exhibit 
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Its twofold aim is to gain necessary 
the practical formation of the con- 
is and, as far as possible, to in- 
jiate of peaceful coexistence 
ne “capitalist countries * * * to cooperate 
heir own destruction.” ‘You can antici- 
al sorts of manifestations and over- 
pate “planned tours of the Soviet Union, 
Stal cultural exchanges, ballets in for- 
= wpitals, trade fair participations, and 
ee al interminable, but largely indeter- 
ar te, diplomatic conferences advertised in 
oem ealing terms of “a search for peace.” 
while the search continues with no substan- 
tial or defir ite results that would alter the 
contemporary impasse, Moscow will capital- 
ice on the aff rded time to consolidate its 
vast empire and attain to that relative ade- 
uacy of arms which the calculus necessi- 
ass f ra reasonable expectation of success 
in its fixed objective of world domination. 
The immediate measures Of Moscow's suc- 
tess in waging this peace offensive will be 
many. One such measure will be the spread 
of the illusion of lessened tensions in the 
free world. The misleading phenomenon of 
the absence of any armed conflict in the 
turally contribute to the spread 


jsm. 
time for tHe 
quest calcul 
quce py the O} 


yorid Wili né ‘ 

7 this 1, despite the continuous na- 
ture of Communist aggression in other forms 
against both the currently enslaved nations 
and nume! areas Of the free world. An- 


other measure will be the increasing willing- 
ness of many free world representatives to 
run security pacts that would 
guarantee the status quo—here again, despite 
the long broken record of Russian Commu- 
and ovr supposed dedication to 


enter into iong 


nist promise 


the liberation of all the captive nations in 
the Red colonial empire. Still another 
measure will be the growth of many illusory 


n the situation in the Soviet 
increasing economic weak- 
te the utter inapplicability of 
f economic life to the aver- 
l n this slave empire. Such 
will in turn open the door to 
neymaking schemes to be ex- 
inded East-West trade dedi- 


speculations « 
Union, n 


ness, this desy 


tahivu ite 


our standard 
age in 

speculation 
many quick m 
ecuted in ex] 






cated, naturally, to the noble interests of 
peace 
When placed against the hard, logical 
formula of the Counmunist calculus for world 
conquest, these anticipated developments 
form the illu and thus the grave dangers 
of the present period in the cold war. They 
inno way resolve the basic problems that 
sand to lead to a third world war. Indeed, 
li the light of this rationally founded cal- 
culus, their very existence and growth con- 
duce to the ironic outcome of a third global 
conflict. The growth of such illusions that 
make up the present opiate for the free 
hations can only serve to blunt our power- 
ful ideological weapons of independence and 
national self-determination against Russian 
Communist imperialism and colonialism. 
In time, verbal expressions of these powerful 
Principles against the worst form of im- 
Perlalism and colonialism that the world has 
een, Will offer little real hope to the en- 
Saved peoples, including the Russian, in their 
Siruggle for independence. In time, the un- 
impeded application of the Communist cal- 
culls will favor Moscow and its objectives 
Ta net than contribute to what many will 
ep believe to be a search for peace. 
ee ative policy of liberation, one 
“4 aa . Sage of mere utterance, one that 
ca y - implemented, can stave off the 
Sg ogg lerade for peace and a third 
oe The Select House Committee on 
See am Aggression, on the basis of evi- 
care 


yt a ful thought, has shown the 
ale Preserve the peace and to advance 
ng It is for you to judge whether, ac- 
the ne to present directions, we can avoid 

orrible consequences of the Communist 
Calculus for world conquest. 
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The Plight of the Dairy Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin {Mr. Jonunson] for his 
interest in the well-being of the dairy 
farmer and for his eloquent presentation 
on this important subject. 

The dairy industry is one of the main- 
stays of the economy of our State. For 
this reason, the economic well-being of 
our dairy industry is of considerable 
importance to our entire State, and to 
the people of our metropolitan areas. 

There are many people living in my 
district and in other industrial centers 
of the State of Wisconsin who are greatly 
affected by what transpires within the 
agricultural segment of our economy. 
When farm income drops, and when our 
dairy farmers are suffering from condi- 
tions approximating the conditions of 
depression, their plight is felt within our 
cities. Our production of agricultural 
implements declines, and our market for 
home appliances, automobiles, and other 
manufacturing products begins to grow 
smaller and smaller. Before you know 
it our factories begin to operate at re- 
duced levels, employment begins to 
shrink, and the economic well-being of 
our people is jeopardized. 

For these reasons, even though I do 
not represent a dairy or an agricultural 
district, I am keenly interested in the 
proper functioning, and economic sound- 
ness, of the agricultural segment of our 
economy. Similarly, I am interested in 
the efforts of those Members who, like 
my colleague from Wisconsin (Mr. Joun- 
SON], are earnestly searching for ways 
whereby our dairy industry can be re- 
stored to its former healthy state. 

Now from a standpoint of a city resi- 
dent, there are two chief objectives in 
which we are interested: In the first 
place, as consumers of agricultural prod- 
ucts, we would like to see the price of 
farm commodities maintained at a low 
level, compatible with large consump- 
tion of such goods. 

Secondly, we would like to see our 
neighbors in the agricultural areas re- 
ceive an adequate income, so that they 
may continue to purchase our industrial 
and manufacturing products. 

At the present time, these objectives 
are not being attained. Farm income 
has been dropping, while the price of 
agricultural commodities to the city 
consumer has been increasing. This 
trend must be stopped, and I believe 
that it can be stopped. In other words, 
the problem is not insoluble. 

I believe that partial solution to the 
problem may be found through a care- 
ful study of processor and distributor 
costs and profits. We know, for in- 
stance, that while farm income has been 
dropping, the profits of food processors 
have jumped some 17 percent. This 
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means that somebody in the middle is 
getting the gravy, and that our city con- 
sumers must pay for it. This trend is 
not healthy, and I have repeatedly urged 
that Congress look into this situation. 
I shall continue to press for a full-scale 
study of the consumer dollar—how it is 
spent, and who benefits most from it. 

It is not my intention to enter into a 
lengthy discussion of other phases of 
this problem. I believe that some of 
them have been presented very ably and 
very sincerely by my distinguished col- 
leagues on this floor. I would merely 
like to conclude my remarks by again 
commending my colleague Lester JoHN- 
son for his interesting and informative 
presentation. 





Hon. Lester Johnson’s Efforts on Behalf 
of the Nation’s Dairy Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend our distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin, LESTER R. Jounson, for 
the industry he has displayed in the past 
2 years in seeking a lasting solution to 
the problems facing the Nation’s dairy 
farmers. 

He has diligently served the farmers 
of his district and in so doing has done 
a real service to the dairy farmers of 
the entire country. By keeping their 
plight constantly before the Committee 
on Agriculture and the Congress, he has 
helped to alert others to the problems of 
dairying. 

Both in committee and on the floor of 
this House, Congressman JOHNSON has 
consistently urged equality for dairy 
farmers and a dairy program that will 
bring a fair return for their labor and 
give consumers a quality product at a 
fair price. 

His votes and his actions have demon- 
strated his genuine concern for a 
healthy and prosperous agriculture as 
the foundation of a dynamic and pros- 
perous economy. He has represented 
the interests of his constituents with 
unfailing vigor. 

In our personal associations, all of us 
know that he does not let pass an op- 
portunity to promote the products of 
Wisconsin dairy farmers. Since my own 
district includes the world’s largest but- 
ter-producing county, there is some 
friendly rivalry about the merits of the 
products of the Minnesota cow and the 
Wisconsin cow but we are surely in 
agreement about the merits of the Amer- 
ican dairy farm. 

While the fight for equality for dairy 
farmers has met with reverses in the 
past few years, I am confident that they 
have no stronger friend in Congress than 
LESTER JOHNSON, 
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The Kremlin Talks Peace While Its Satel- 


lites Scorn Their Truce Agreements in 
Korea and Prepare for War 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


. OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of July 28, 1955: 

Our ForRGOTTEN ALLIES 


Basking in the new spirit, new climate, 
or new atmosphere generated by the Geneva 
Conference, we almost forgot an important 
anniversary. 

Two years ago yesterday the Korean armi- 
stice was signed. It was to have been the 
first step toward real peace in Korea. It 
was said then to be the first fruits of the 
Kremlin’s new look after Stalin's death. 

Two years later there is no prospect of real 
peace in Korea. 

On the Communist side there isn’t even 
compliance with the armistice. The United 
Nations members of the Military Armistice 
Commission recently denounced the Com- 
munists for resorting to “every possible sub- 
terfuge” to violate the.agreement. Red 
China has continuously built up the size of 
military forces in North Korea—from 900,000 
men at the time of the armistice to 1,200,000 
now. 

On this anniversary of the Korean armi- 
stice, and on the eve of high-level Ameri- 
can negotiations with Red China, it seems 
appropriate to ask: “Are we in the process 
of forgetting Korea and the crimes commit- 
ted there by the Communists?” 

The United States once declared a Korean 
settlement to be an indispensable precondi- 
tion for lessening tensions in Asia. Even 
before the armistice was signed on July 27, 
1953, President Eisenhower warned that it 
must be only a first step to prompt initia- 
tion of political discussions leading to the 
holding of free elections in a united Korea. 
The only political discussions—at Geneva a 
year ago—ended in dismal failure. 

The President also warned that any armis- 
tice in Korea that merely released aggressive 
armies to attack elsewhere would be a 
fraud. It was a fraud. It was after the Ko- 
rean armistice that the Communists stepped 
up their attack on Indochina and also their 
belligerence in the Formosa Straits. 

Ten years after the end of the war Korea, 
like Germany, remains divided—half slave 
and half free. At Geneva the Soviet leaders 
bluntly admitted they had no intention of 
permitting reunification of Germany for a 
long time. There is no sign that either Mor- 
cow or Peiping are the least interested in 
unification of Korea. On the contrary. 

We will be more enthusiastically inclined 
to add to the cheering about the new cli- 
mate of international relations when the 
Communists in Moscow and Peiping show 
some interest in fulfilling the wartime 
pledges to restore free, united, and inde- 
pendent Germany and Korea. 

We regret that the present desire not to 
rock the boat precluded any official Ameri- 
can recognition of yesterday’s anniversary. 
It would have been appropriate and timely 
to remind the Communists that peaceful 
deeds in Korea would do more to relax the 
tensions they claim they want than all the 
words that could be spoken in Geneva in a 
century. 


President Eisenhower has expressed will- 
ingness to deal with anyone—Soviet or Red 
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Chinese—who shows a sincere desire for 

peace. At the Red China-United States con- 

ference in Geneva next week it would be ap- 

propriate and timely to ask the question: 
“What about Korea?” 


= 
s— 





Sponsoring of Polish Refugees in Ger- 
many, Austria, and France 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr, PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with the greatest honor and pleasure 
that I present for publication in the Rec- 
ORD a description of the operation of the 
Medway Plan Foundation, a charitable 
organization with its principal office in 
Woodbury, Conn., which is currently en- 
gaged in securing sponsors for assistance 
to Polish refugees in Germany, Austria, 
and France. 

This very splendid foundation works 
in cooperation with the Polish Immigra- 
tion Committee of New York. It has a 
long and enviable record of achievement 
in the field of human rehabilitation and 
world peace, and I commend cooperation 
with its most worthy work to all persons 
who may be interested in aiding these 
people who need our help so desperately. 

Each year this charitable foundation, 
with head office in Woodbury, Conn., 
concerns itself with a different ethnic 
group abroad. Its particular interest is 
with the hard-core refugees—meaning 
those who are ineligible to enter the 
United States because of age, illness, 
and permanent disability, the most de- 
plorable of all war victims. 

Last year it was the Rumanian es- 
capees and refugees; this year it is Po- 
lish refugees tied down in Germany and 
Austria and France. Medway works in 
association with the Polish Refugee 
Committee of New York, the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee and the Polish 
Refugee Union overseas. There are over 
3,000 such hard-core cases who need 
food, clothing, or medicine. The Med- 
way Foundation undertakes to secure 
individual American sponsors for each 
of these cases: will you, who read this, 
help? 

The action has already started. Un- 
der the Medway plan, a sponsor sends no 
money to the foundation; every cent of 
each dollar he gives for relieving his 
sponsored refugee is spent by himself 
for such needed supplies as personal cor- 
respondence with the “victim develops. 
Medway is a no-overhead organization— 
there is nothing just like it. Thousands 
of compassionate Americans use it. The 
foundation makes large shipments of 
supplies direct to refugee groups as a 
stop-gap pending placement of individ- 
ual cases with American sponsors on a 
person to person basis. 

During a 5-year existence, Medway 
secured the adoption of over 300 war- 
torn communities abroad by American 
cities, schools, and groups. Food, tools, 
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clothing, hospital supplie 
tortrucks—to the value of moran 
million was sent to the adopted Salou ° 

During 1952-54 Medway Provided gp 
cial assistance to refugees from Roms 
and other satellite countries who reached 
Vienna, giving food, clothing, Shelte 
and hiding them from the Russian poli ; 
thus saving many lives. a 

In 1954 alone Medway secur i 
vidual sponsors for 3,934 Lane _ 
located in Germany, Austria ons 
France, of which over 600 were escaped 
Poles in the hard-core category, 

Reading the above lines, one might 
think that the Medway Plan Foundation 
is possessed of ample means, luxurious 
offices, and numerous personnel, Ih 
reality the foundation offices are located 
in the home of the president. mr. Wil- 
liam Montgomery Bennett, at Woodbury 
Conn. Mr. Bennett, a retired industrial. 
ist and economist, donates his entire 
time to the foundation and is also con. 
nected with other humanitarian organi- 
zations, 





Who’s Worrying About the Consumer? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that somewhere along the line we 
have somehow lost sight of John Q. Con- 
sumer, the person who pays the bill de- 
spite what type of compromise is made 
here legislatively. 

Much has been said about the plight 
of the oil and gas producer. The tre- 
mendous amount of money he must in- 
vest in order to realize a productive 
source of this fuel commodity which is 
now the major source of cooking and 
heating means of some 25 million con- 
sumers. The arguments of those who 
testified before the committee, if taken 
as a whole, are contradictory to say the 
least. Some say that a healty state of 
competition exists in the industry and 
that Federal control at the wellhead 
would jeopardize this competitive situa- 
tion by driving the small producers out 
of business. While others contend that 
only a mere handfull of the large gas and 
oil companies market 90 percent of all 
the gas that was used in 1953. Possibly 
the entire question does hinge about the 
fact of competition. Does it or does it 
not exist at the producing end? If tt 
does not, then we have a situation where 
a few companies are free to exploit 4 
captive market. And if that is the case 
I am sure that I need not remind my able 
colleagues that this would not only V0 
late the intent and spirit of the Natural 
Gas Act of 1936. 

I do not believe in unduly controllins 
the activities of any form of economic 
enterprise where the ultimate consumer 
is not being victimized because of his 
total dependence upon that industry. 
This is not a question of manacling the 
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roducer; but, instead, protecting the 
Ppless consumer who's interest we 
should have primarily at heart. 

I feel that the question of competition 
and reasonable price should be thor- 
oughly investigated by this body with a 
view to affording the captive consumer 
the protection that he would not enjoy, 
put which he 1s entitled to, under con- 
ditions which preclude an open market. 





Good-Neighbor Works of John Creighton 
Murray 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently had called to my attention a great 
artist, John Creighton Murray, of For- 
est Hills, Long Island, N. ¥. 

Mr. Murray made his debut as a vio- 
linist in New York in 1940 and was en- 
thusiastically received. His career was 
interrupted by 4 years of service in the 
United States Army during which he 
save more than 1,500 recitals for nearly 


2 million men in uniform and was 
awarded the Army Commendation Rib- 
bon 

Following his military service, he 


toured Western Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica, and everywhere he has been received 
as a truly great artist of our day. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a translation of a letter received 
by me from Fernando Diez de Urdanivia, 
editorial offices, Excelsior, one of the 
well-known newspapers of Mexico City, 
dated July 10, 1955, in which he tells me 
of the good-neighbor works of Mr. Mur- 
ray 


The letter is as follows: 
Mexico Crry, July 10, 1955. 
Representative ALBERT BoscH. 
Deak Sik: Assuming that you will be in- 


terested in the contents of this letter, it 


seemed to me that it was my duty as a 
Mexican to call to your attention a fact so 
interesting that it is apt to teach a profitable 
1088071, 

The outstanding United States violinist, 
John Creighton Murray, has performed an 
impressive feat of friendship and better un- 
derstanding between our two countries by 
Way Of a noble mission in the field of the arts. 
He has not vet given concerts in the large 
cultural centers nor in our more important 
cities; rather, he has, in w& spirit of true gen- 
*osity, traveled all over our Republic, visit- 
ing even rather unimportant villages. As he 
s&h artist of extraordinary talent he 
‘roused great enthusiasm wherever he went. 
Thousand: ! persons of all social levels ap- 
plauded him fervently, and in many of the 
- nn h he visited, almost always with- 
- pee hnancial gain, he left behind a 
eee ‘on and an atmosphere of 
etal that missions of this nature are 
eet as concerns international 
eee a than many others, because they 
“— “ed interest which exists in valuable 
ees —— United States, such as Mr. 


* to our people and bringing 


them a messa; e of beauty, 
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I beg to remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 
PERNANDO Diez pe URDANIVIA, 
Excelsior, Editorial Offices, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 
(Translated by Elizabeth Hanunian, July 
27, 1955.) 





Mulligan Stew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, when 
this administration was huckstering it- 
self into office in 1952 we heard a great 
deal of reference to an alleged “mess in 
Washington.” 

Despite all the campaign piety it now 
appears the administration has cooked 
up a few messes of its own. While the 
Dixon-Yates pot was boiling over on the 
front burner, no one seemed to notice the 
“Mulligan stew” on the back of the stove. 

As a part of my remarks, I include 
three editorial viewpoints as expressed 
by the Carlisle (Pa.) Sentinel, an inde- 
pendent paper published in the 19th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania; the Washington 
(D. C.) Post and Times Herald, an inde- 
pendent paper which supported Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; and Labor’s Daily, an- 
other politically independent paper 
which did not support Mr. Eisenhower. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Carlisle Sentinel of July 25, 1955] 
TALBOTT'’s FOLLY 


Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air 
Force, has retained pe:tnership in a New 
York engineering firm and has been re- 
ceiving $50,000 a year, documents in the 
hands of the Kefauver subcommittee re- 
vealed, 

Although Mr. Talbott takes the view 
that the matter is serious but is recon- 
cilable, his view is highly questionable. 
During testimony before the subcommit- 
tee he admitted that he has been actively 
engaged in work for the firm while at his 
desk in the Pentagon, that he used Air 
Force stationery in his private business, 
that the concern is a survey type which 
does work for the Defense Department, 
etc., but that he does not consider that 
there is any impropriety in what he has 
been doing. 

Federal regulation forbids anyone in 
the Cabinet from holding stock in, or 
working for any private firm. The Secre- 
tary told the subcommittee that if it does 
conclude his action an impropriety he will 
resign from the firm as of August i and 
“give” all his holdings to his partner. Al- 
though Mr. Talbott probably is not the 
first person of Cabinet rank to violate the 
Federal regulation and probably has com- 
pany at the present time, he can offer 
no excuse for violating the law any more 
than can anyone else in or out of the 
Government. 

If the subcommittee should decide to per- 
mit the Secretary to give his holdings to his 
partner and continue as a member of the 
Cabinet, the subcommittee would be con- 
doning violations of law. No matter how 
good Mr. Talbott is in his position, he has 
proved that he is not trustworthy and 
should be requested to resign. 
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This also would be a good time for the 
subcommittee to investigate all the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, starting with Secretary 
of Defense Wilson. If any of the others are 
found guilty of improper conduct in re- 
lations with private industry—or anything 
else—they also should be pressured to resign. 

As mentioned, this is not the only Cabinet 
in which some members have and are ig- 
noring the rules on relations with private in- 
dustry, but it is too late to do anything 
about improprieties of former Cabinets. 
But there is more reason to believe that the 
present Cabinet is not obeying the regulation 
because the President has surrounded him- 
self with men who in private life were in- 
dustrial magnates and millionaires. Mr. 
Eisenhower has used his office to favor the 
big interests. 


[From Labor’s Daily of July 26, 1955] 
(By Willard Shelton) 
Give Him TO MULLIGAN 


The infuriating thing about the well- 
heeled gentlemen running our Government 
is the bland arrogance of their assumption 
that the things they do are proper and decent 
merely because they are the ones doing them. 

Here we have Air Force Secretary Harold 
Talbott drumming up business for a private 
concern in which he shares as a partner, Paul 
B. Mulligan & Co. 

Talbott writes letters to his partner Mul- 
ligan, encouraging him to see certain corpo- 
ration executives to try to get some more 
business. 

Talbott writes a west coast lawyer explain- 
ing that the only business the Mulligan Co. 
has out West is the Richfield Oi) Co., and he 
hopes the lawyer will talk to Mulligan for 
an hour or so. 

It is seriously suggested that people ap- 
proached in this manner would have been 
unaware of the fact that Harold Talbott was 
a high administration official. Is it to be 
supposed that Talbott didn’t realize that the 
approaches to the west coast lawyer, and 
the solicitations his partner Mulligan made 
to corporation executive, could not be sepa- 
rated—in the minds of the prospective 
clients—from Talbott’s job as Air Force Sec- 
retary? 

Talbott denies any intent of wrongdoing. 
He denies that he did anything wrong— 
although he was finally willing to “give” 
his partnership to Mulligan if the “gentle- 
men” of the Senate Investigating Subcom- 
mittee thought that would “help” the Air 
Force and the administration. 

This is reminiscent of the wonderful state- 
ment of another well-heeled gentleman, Sen- 
ator Bricker, of Ohio, when he acknowledged 
that even though chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee he continued to share 
in the legal fees paid his private law firm 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. “Everybody,” 
announced the _ silver-thatched JOHN 
Bricker, “knows I am honest.” 

Mr. Eisenhower’s Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Rowland Hughes, has mis- 
represented and concealed facts about the 
Dixon-Yates contract. Sherman Adams, 
exalted assistant president, had the gall to 
intervene with a judicial hearing of a Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission examiner. 
Yet none of them seems to think he has 
done anything wrong. 

What would have been the uproar if 
General Vaughan, Harry S. Truman's mili- 
tary aide, had written letters on White 
House letterhead drumming up business for 
a private partnership he held on the side? 

What if a Truman Air Force secretary had 
spent his time drumming up private busi- 
ness among corporations with vast stakes 
in the economie and political decisions of the 
administration? 

They would have been denounced as moral 
lepers, bringing into the White House and 
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subcabinet levels the corruption of the old 
Pendergast machine. 

Should there be a different standard of 
public morality for Harold Talbott, just be- 
cause he is a rich man and likes to think of 
himself, self-righteously, as a successful one? 

Talbott belatedly remembered what he 
had previously denied—that the Radio Corp. 
of America questioned the propriety of his 
conduct regarding solicitations of business 
for the Mulligan Co. He belatedly remem- 
bered that he had got the Air Force coun- 
sel to intervene and argue with RCA officials 
about the propriety of his actions. 

It would be a fine idea if the Senate In- 
vestigating Subcommittee, which has acted 
as if it wanted to sweep the controversy 
under the rug, would belatedly remember 
its own responsibilities—and send Secretary 
Talbott back to Mulligan. 





the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 27, 1955] 


THe HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 


Secretary Talbott’s position seems less and 
less admirable as the details of it are dis- 
closed to the Senate Investigating Subcom- 
mittee. It appears that he not only drew 
$132,000 as his share of profits from a man- 
agement engineering firm which did busi- 
ness with defense contractors but that he 
baldly pressured some of these contractors 
into using his firm’s services. Whether or 
not this course successfully skirted the pro- 
hibitions of the conflict of interest statutes, 
as the Air Force Secretary and the Air Force 
General Counsel insist, they seem altogether 
unbecoming to a high Government official. 

The Radio Corporation of America case 
pretty well tells the whole story. According 
to testimony before the subcommittee by 
Samuel Ewing, attorney for RCA, Mr. Tal- 
bott continued to press for a contract for his 
management engineering concern with RCA 
despite the strong doubts which the RCA at- 
torney expressed as to the legality and 
propriety of such a contract. Mr. Ewing as- 
serted that Mr. Talbott cited to him a list 
of other defense contractors doing business 
with the engineering concern and wanted to 
know “why RCA was acting so high and 
mighty.” 

Mr. Ewing and RCA deserve warm com- 
mendation, we think, for their part in this 
affair. Mr. Ewing's misgivings did great 
credit to his acumen as a lawyer and to his 
integrity as a citizen. No doubt, RCA, like 
other major bidders for defense contracts, 
must have felt some temptation to cajole or 
propitiate the Secretary of the Air Force by 
throwing a bit of business in the way of a 
firm in which the Secretary was interested. 
Its resistance of that temptation set an 
example which other defense contractors 
would have done well to follow. 


[From 





Report on Foreign Aid to Reclamation and 
Power Projects in 22 Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the past weeks, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record has carried a number of articles 
under the catch line, “Bananas on Pikes 
Peak.” The newspapers, magazines, and 
other advertising media have alsa 
brought to our attention the belief of cer- 
tain organizations, and even Members of 
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this Congress, that it is sheer folly to ap- 
propriate tax money to build the upper 
Colorado storage project. 

We must assume that some of these 
Members recognize the benefits that fol- 
low from the irrigation and reclamation 
of arid land, and from using the water 
resources to produce power, because 
many of them have consistently voted 
for large appropriations to build such 
projects in foreign lands. During the 
life of the Marshall plan, the Foreign 
Operations Administration, and their 
successor, the International Cooperation 
Administration, the Congress has given 
more than $277 million to countries in 
Europe, the Far East, Near East, and 
Africa for irrigation, reclamation, and 
hydroelectric power projects. Some of 
the countries to receive these gifts are: 
Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Tur- 
key, Austro-Germany, French Morocco, 
Korea, Formosa, Indochina, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Afghanistan, India, 
Nepal, and Pakistan. 

We have given Italy more than $62 
million to install steam plants and turbo 
generators. 

We have given Formosa $24,474,000 for 
irrigation and hydro-power generators. 

We have given Thailand more than 
$5.5 miilion for irrigation and reclama- 
tion, thermal power generation, rural 
power and surveys. 

We have given Iran $3.4 million for 
dams, tunnels, wells, power, irrigation, 
and surveys. 

We have given Lebanon $1,486,000 for 
water investigation in the Litani River 
Basin, wherever that is. 

We have given Pakistan nearly $8.5 
million for ground-water exploration 
and wells. 

We have given India, who has both 
hands out, more than $57 million to build 
irrigation and power dams, and to con- 
duct water surveys. 

We have given Egypt over $2.5 million 
to investigate its underground water and 
to develop a desert range program. 

There are, in all, 122 projects in foreign 
countries which owe their existence to 
appropriations from our Treasury. A 
complete table outlining these projects 
appears at pages A5151 and A5152 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, under extension 
of remarks of the Honorable WINFIELD 
K. DENTON, of Indiana. 

We have given these countries, and 
many more, a blank check on the United 
States Treasury, with instructions to 
build what they need and write a check 
for it, assuring them that the United 
States Treasury will make it good. This 
single phase of the foreign giveaway 
program has cost the people of the State 
of New York over $25 million, the people 
of Pennsylvania have been clipped to 
the tune of $19.5 million, and Califor- 
nians have added about $20 million to 
the pile. It is only a small part of the 
$55 billion foreign-aid program we have 
been asked to support for the last 10 
years. 

Now when Egypt wishes to build a dam 
or install a generating plant, the Con- 
gress simply opens the Treasury and 
makes the funds available. No extensive 
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survey is necessary, no plan repo 
required, and no congressiona] review j 
needed. We do not even demand a a 
payment contract, because repayment is 
— — and very little Opposition js 
But, when a project that wil! develop 


the land and conserve the resources of 


America is brought to the Congress the 
cry begins; and we have difficulty in 
getting even small appropriations {or 
investigating and developing our own 
ground water supply, power facilities 
and underground water wealth. As ¢ 
result, our domestic stability is often 
sacrificed on the foreign altar. 

There are certain facts about recla- 
mation that are unassailable. 

Domestic reclamation project costs are 
repaid to the Treasury; foreign project 
costs are not. 

Domestic reclamation projects ind 
crease Treasury income; foreign projects 
do not. 

Domestic reclamation projects create 
new United States wealth; foreign proj. 
ects do not. | 

But, in spite of these facts, the Gov- 
ernment has spent and given away more 
money to build irrigation, reclamation, 
power, and related projects in the far-off 
countries within the foreign-aid sphere 
than it has invested in reclamation proj- 
ects within our own continental bound- 
aries. And many Members of Congress 
continue to vote for these foreign proj- 
ects and then vote against the projects 
in our own United States. It is nearly 
impossible to reconcile these two votes, 

You might as well try to grow corn on 
the Sphinx. 





A Plea for Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Speaker, one of the most pressing 
problems facing this Congress and the 
Nation as a whole has been the problem 
of the conservation and utilization of 
our water resources. It is also one of 
the most controversial issues we, 45 
legislators, are likely to meet because Its 
solution undoubtedly depends to a large 
degree on interstate cooperation. This, 
all too often, has been greatly lackins. 
That this cooperation is a prime need, 
however, is more and more clearly recos- 
nized. As Gov. Robert B. Meyner said 
in a recent address before the Nationa 
Rivers and Harbors Congress: 

Where an industrial region overlaps State 
boundaries, I believe the States involved 
should pool their resources in 4 combined 
effort to assure the full development of that 
region. There are city, county, and State 
lines. But we know that some problems 
overlap traditional political boundaries. 


Because this speech is a real contribu- 
tion to a sound approach to the prob 
lem of water conservation, I should like 
to include it, in full, as a part of my 
marks. The speech follows. 
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anxs BY Gov. Ropert B. Merner, 42p 
Pe samsl CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS any Harsors CONGRESS, MAYFLOWER 
Horst WasHINGTON, D. C., May 81, 1955 


mr. Chairman and friends, I would like 

yi sress my thanks to your president, 
= eae Brooks, for inviting me to 
— this luncheon of the National Rivers 
4 Barbol Congress. You have an im- 
veyng agenda to cover Within the 2 days 
ted for your convention, and I am 
tl to know that you are again giving 
vour attention to the question of 
iocal contributions should be re- 
1elp finance the cost of deepening 
Channel from Philadel- 


gratified 
much of 
whether 
quired to ! 
the Delaware River 
hia to Trenton 
‘new Jersey's position on this question is 
quite clear. I have informed two subcom- 
mittees of the 84th Congress that we are 
ynalterably opposed to the theory of local 
interests sharing the cost of such projects. 
Traditionally, the Federal Government has 
always borne the full cost of improving our 
aaule waterways. I conceive this to be 
«und national policy, and I know of no 
exception to it 

It is our conviction that the benefits from 
a deepened channel will be general in char- 
acter and will pave the way for striking new 
advances in the already dynamic growth of 
the entire Delaware Valley. In addition to 
producing new wealth for the valley, a 
greater port for ocean traffic will also yield 
rich dividends for the rest of the Country. 
Yesterday I gave to your nationai projects 
brief résumé of the reasons 


committee a 

why we believe the 40-foot channel should 
be treated as a public-works project, to be 
financed solely by the Pederal Government. 
Rather than bore you with a repetition of 
these arguments—I am sure most of you are 
familiar with them anyway—I would prefer 
to discuss with you today another problem 


of great interest to this con- 
refer to the problem of water 
ifically I would like you to con- 
sider the possibilities of an integrated ap- 
proach, on the part of all levels of Govern- 
ment, to the conservation and development 
ol our Water resources, 
the earliest days of our history we 
been uniquely concerned 
growth and \population 
interested In new homes, 
gs, new industries. We invest 
heavily in the agents of expansion—in roads, 
bridges, railways, and port facilities. Rarely 
do we find a town so smal] that it does not 
have an active chamber of commerce or 
board of trade 
Thi traditic 


course 


which is ¢ 

vention. I 

supply. Spe 
p y 


Since 
America: have 
with community 
figures. We are 
new build 


nal accent on growth, of 
yielded handsome dividends in 
“rms of our development as a nation. 
Without it we would never have advanced 
to far in realizing the potentialities of the 
American continent. 

But it has also been a sad part of our 
history that, as our communities become 
overpopulated, our available resources are 
strained beyond their capacity. And we 
have done too little to maintain and con- 
serve they It is time for us, to learn 
survive as a nation if we 
up our natural resources 


i. hature, with scientific aids, can 
yiace them. 


that we cannot 
continue te 


faster tha) 


use 


1 
4am remir 
by a great 


esting 


ded of an analogy often used 
conservationist with the inter- 
of “Ding” Darling. He would 
nees if they ever played going 
a game also known as musi- 
In this game the guests at a 
to music around a double row 
The gimmick is that there are 
than guests, When the music 
ne tries to sit down. But, of 
te a ee generally sprawls on the 
Then lr left Standing without a chair. 
ne os —_ chair is removed, the music 
there - Ching starts again, and so on until 
“ Only one chair left, 


name 
eal 1 

“SK his audie 
to Jerusalem 
Cal chairs 
Party mar, 
of chairs 

fe 

fewer cha 
8tOps everve 
Course 
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One hundred and fifty million people in 
this country have been playing the same 
game, except that, instead of chairs, we have 
been using land and water. In Europe the 
game has been going on for a long time, 
and millions of people are still looking for 
a chair to sit on. 

Pinding enough chairs to sit on calls for 
imagination, planning, and the adoption of 
good conservation practices. But often the 
application of these practices is difficult in 
a big, complex, impersonal society such as/ 
ours. Today we are members of groups so 
large that sometimes we don’t understand 
all the relationships in which we are in- 
volved. 

I trust you will forgive me if T draw upon 
our Own experience in New Jersey to ilius- 
trate some aspects of this problem, particu- 
larly in the realm of interstate cooperation. 

The development of adequate and new 
water supplies in New Jersey is traditionally 
a function of municipal government and pri- 
vate enterprise. But the State also has a 
vested interest. The State department of 
health, for example, is concerned with the 
public health aspects of water distributed to 
consumers by local purveyors. And the State 
public utility commission requires that the 
purveyors deliver the water in a satisfactory 
quality and quantity. 

The State department of conservation and 
economic development also has a regulatory 
function, inasmuch as it controls the diver- 
sion of water for the protection of all inter- 
ests concerned. 

But because of periodic threats of serious 
water shortages, coupled with our increase 
in population and industrial expansion, the 
question arose as to whether municipalities 
can continue to handle the problem of an 
adequate water supply, or whether the State 
should develop sources of supply to meet the 
needs of local agencies. 

An answer to that question has been pro- 
posed in the form of legislation authorizing 
the construction of 2 major water-supply 
projects, 1 for north Jersey at Round Valley, 
in Hunterdon County, and the other for 
south Jersey, on the Wharton tract. 

Part of the Wharton tract has been pur- 
chased, but acquisition of Round Valiey has 
been delayed by the State legislature, which 
set up a study commission to study the need 
for it. 

Meanwhile, there has been some agitation 
for direct action on the part of several north 
Jersey municipalities directly affected by the 
water shortage. Just last weekend the State 
water policy and supply council was in- 
formed that six municipalities would under- 
take to pay for the development of Round 
Valley if the State legislature failed to pro- 
vide the necessary funds. 

I am convinced that the current confused 
status of our water supply is, in part, a re- 
flection of our failures in interstate coopera- 
tion. This may appear to be an unneces- 
sarily harsh judgment, especially to those 
who are opposed to Federal activity in the 
field of water. But the record, I believe, will 
support my statement. Permit me to cite, 
as an example, the history of Incodel—the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin. 

In 1986 representatives of the States of 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware decided that a federally controlled 
river basin patterned along the lines of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was less desirable 
than an interstate commission which would 
be supposedly responsible to the States im- 
mediately concerned, 

The plan advanced by Incodel would have 
established a four-State authority to utilize 
the waters of the Delaware River. The plan 
would have taken 15 years to complete, and 
its cost was estimated in 1952 at some $550 
million. The prohibitive cost was one of the 
factors that blocked adoption of the plan. 

When it became apparent that Pennsyl- 
vania was not going to approve the program, 
New York City decided to act. With the sup- 
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port of New York State, the city In 1952 asked 
the Supreme Court for permission to take 
360 million gallons a day from the Delaware 
River. This was in addition to 440 million 
gallons which the Supreme Court had au- 
thorized back in 1931. 

The neighboring States of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania protested. But last year the 
Supreme Court granted New York City’s re- 
quest, with the proviso that the city must 
release sufficient water from its reservoirs 
during periods of dry weather to main- 
tain certain minimum flows in the lower 
Delaware. 

The Supreme Court decision also gave New 
Jersey the right to divert 100 million gallons 
of water a day out of the Delaware, provided 
that Pennsylvania enacted certain legislation 
and Congress approves the building of dams 
along the Delaware. 

The decision gave Pennsylvania the right 
to build a dam in the Delaware River be- 
tween Pennsylvania and New Jersey near 
Wallpeck Bend, and a diversion dam in the 
Delaware near Yardley, Pa. If and when 
Pennsylvania builds the Wallpack Bend Res- 
ervoir, New Jersey would have the right to 
utilize 30 percent of the developed water 
supply, provided that we pay 30 percent of 
the cost of the project. 

The practical effect of the order was to 
persuade the State and city of New York 
that they could get along without the aid 
of Incodel. And the decision has left some 
unhappiness among its original sponsors. 

With the cooperation of Governor Leader 
of Pennsylvania and Governor Harriman of 
new York, we in New Jersey will certainly 
give every consideration to the possibility of 
revising the original Incodel proposal. 

Where an industrial region overlaps State 
boundaries, I believe the States involved 
should pool their resources in a combined 
effort to assure the full development of that 
region. There are city, county, and State 
lines. But we know that some problems 
overlap traditional] political boundaries. 

In an area where the interests of many 
communities are interrelated, it is only 
commonsense to think in terms of a broad 


- interstate framework within which we can 


work out our own plans of development. 

I am aware that a discussion of so broad 
a topic is likely to raise more questions than 
it does answers. But I am sure this conven- 
tion will produce an exchange of provoca- 
tive ideas and information which will lead to 
new approaches for coping with the problem, 





Commemorative Stamp in Honor of 


Chief John Ross 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation which would 
authorize and direct the Postmaster 
General to issue a special postage stamp 
in honor of Chief John Ross. 

Chief John Ross was the leader of the 
Cherokee Indian Tribe from 1826 to 1866. 
The activities of Chief Ross and his fam- 
ily have made an indelible imprint on a 
number of States of the Union. My home 
city of Chattanooga is founded on the 
site of what was known for many years as 
Ross’ Landing. ‘This landing was the 
site of Ross’ store and Ross’ warehouse. 
The store was established before 1810. 
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Because of the close association of 
Chief John Ross and the Cherokee In- 
dians with the establishment of Chatta- 
nooga there has been a great deal of in- 
terest developed to find some means of 
properly recognizing his contributions to 
American history. 

Miss Zella Armstrong and a group of 
interested Chattanooga citizens have 
purchased a statue of John Ross ana plan 
to dedicate it this fall. Present sched- 
uling indicates that it will be dedicated 
on October 3, 1955. Accordingly, my bill 
will provide that the first day of issue of 
the Chief John Ross stamp will be Octo- 
ber 3, 1955, at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to re- 
vise my remarks, I include a statement 
covering the activities and life of Chief 
John Ross taken from a printed history 
of Hamilton County, Tenn.: 

Curer JOHN Ross 


John Ross, principal chief of the Cherokee 
Nation for 40 years, is one of the most inter- 
esting characters in American history. He 
served his people in public life for 57 years; 
from the time he was 19 years of age until 
his death. The history of the Cherokee Na- 
tion during this period is synonymous with 
his history, and the continued confidence 
which the Cherokee people displayed toward 
him, even when he was humiliatted and dis- 
credited by the white men, was a tribute to 
his character. 

His nephew, Joshua Ross, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter which gives many details of his 
life and character: 

“John Ross was born October 3, 1790. He 
died in Washington, D. C., August 1, 1866, 
while representing the Cherokee Nation. 

“He was a grandson of John McDonald, an 
Indian trader who was a member of Clan 
MacDonald Inverness, Scotland. His grand- 
mother was Anna Shorey, of the Cherokee 
Bird Clan. 

“The good influence of John McDonald 
saved many American lives during the Revo- 
lution, and after the War, from the hands of 
the Spanish and English and the Indian war- 
riors in the valleys and mountains of 
Tennessee. 

“It is said that he saved the life of Daniel 
Ross, of Sutherlandshire, Scotland, who 
crossed the ocean when he was a boy. His 
mother died on the water and was buried at 
sea. The orphan boy landed at Baltimore, 
Md. When he wass a little older he joined 
Mayberry’s Trading Expedition and set out 
for the Tennessee country. 

“John McDonald made young Ross a clerk 
in the trading house which he had estab- 
lished, and in time gave him his daughter, 
Mollie McDonald, for a bride. 

“Daniel Ross became a merchant and 
trader like his father-in-law and when his 
children were of school age he employed a 
teacher and conducted a private school for 
his children, the third of whom was the after- 
ward famous chief, John Ross. 

“At the age of 19 (1809) John Ross was 
intrusted with an important mission. He 
was sent by Col. Return Jonathan Meigs— 
United States Agent to the Cherokees—to the 
Western Cherokees, who were then located 
at the Dardenelle Rock on the Arkansas 
River. 

“From that period to the close of his life, 
excepting 2 or 3 years, he was in the con- 
stant service of his people, furnishing an 
instance of confidence on their part and 
fidelity on his which has never been sur- 
passed in the annals of history. 

“In 1813 and 1814 he was adjutant of the 
Cherokee Regiment under General Andrew 
Jackson against the hostile Creeks. He was 
present at the battle of Te-ho-pe-ka, where 
the Cherokee Regiment under Col. Gideon 
Morgan rendered distinguished aid. 
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“In 1817 he was elected senator to the 
National Council of the Cherokee Nation. 
His first duty was to prepare a reply to the 
United States Commissioners who were pres- 
ent for the purpose of negotiating with the 
Cherokees for their land ‘east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

“On the 26th day of October 1818, the 
mame of John Ross appears as president of 
the Cherokee Senate attached to an ordi- 
nance which looked to the improvement of 
the Cherokee people, providing as it did for 
the introduction into the nation of school- 
teachers, blacksmiths, merchants, and others. 
John Ross continued to act as president of 
the Cherokee Senate from that time until 
1826. 

“In 1827 he was assistant chief and presi- 
dent of the convention which adopted the 
constitution for the Cherokee Nation. This 
was the first constitution for regular gov- 
ernment ever carried into effect by any In- 
Gians of North America. 

“From 1828 to the removal of the Nation 
he was the principal chief of the Eastern 
Cherokees, and from 1839 to the time of his 
death he was principal chief of the United 
Cherokee Nation. 

“William P. Ross, his nephew, said of him: 
‘Blessed with a fine constitution and a vigor- 
ous mind, John Ross had the physical 
ability to follow the path of duty wherever 
it led. No danger appalled him. He never 
faltered in supporting what he believed to 
be right, but clung to it with a steadiness of 
purpose which could have sprung only from 
the clearest conviction of rectitude. He 
never sacrificed the interest of the Nation to 
expediency. He never lost sight of the wel- 
fare of his people. For them he labored daily 
during a long life and upon them he be- 
stowed his last expressed thoughts. A friend 
of law, he obeyed it; a friend of education, 
he faithfully encouraged schools throughout 
his country and spent liberally of his means 
in conferring it upon others; given to hos- 
pitality, none ever hungered around his door; 
a professor of the Christian religion, he 
practiced its precepts. His works are in- 
separable from the history of the Cherokee 
people for nearly half a century, while his 
example in the dally walks of life will linger 
in the future and whisper words of hope, 
temperance, and charity to generations yet 
to come.’” 





Draft of a Statement Issued by the Com- 
mittee for Aiding the Defense of the 
Bern Young Anti-Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the text of a statement issued by 
the Committee for Aiding the Defense of 
the Bern Young Anti-Communists which 
was furnished me by Mr. Mihail Far- 
casanu, president of the League of Free 
Rumanians. The Members will recall 
that these are the four Rumanians who 
for a short time seized and occupied the 
Rumanian Communist Legation in Bern 
last February. I understand their trial 
is to take place in Switzerland in the 


near future: 
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The Soviets’ barbaric tyranny in F 
Europe and their ruthless suby 
- in the free world, have not 

© crush the spirit of anti- 

sistance on both sides of mn ‘Sen ee - 
The slave labor camps, deportations. 
massacres all over the Red prison of Ration. 
the assassinations in the Katyn Forest ang 
all the other crimes against freedom - 
human dignity, which are going on selena 
day, have not extinguished that Darna 
flame of resistance in Eastern Europe ie 
has the new campaign, waged by the Soviets 
among the exiles, of intimidat 
blackmail and murder, shaken 
determination of the refugees. 

But this overwhelming criminal pressure 
brought to bear both on the captive peoples 
themselves and on the escapees, has driven 
them to the verge of despair. Two years ago 
the despondent people of East Berlin at. 
tacked with their bare hands the oppressor: 
this year young anti-Communist refugees 
rising in utter desperation, raided a Com. 
munist Legation in Bern, Switzerland, ex. 
posing its subversive activities. ‘These ex- 
plosions of the strangled urge for freedom 
should be taken into serious consideration 
as they are warning signals of a general sity. 
ation and not just isolated cases. In fact 
incidents such as that of Bern, are the ex. 
pression of the deep instability, misery, and 
tension created by the Soviet aggressive in- 
trusion in the free countries of the Eastern 
part of Europe and by the shortsighted in- 
difference shown by the free world. After 
long years of’Soviet despotism and Western 
abandonment, these people are reaching the 
end of t#eir tether. 

Moscow is at this precise moment waging 
a powerful propaganda campaign to recruit 
among the unsettled, bitter and frustrated 
refugees, those desperate enough to accept 
repatriation with assurances of forgiveness 
and good jobs. The real aim of the Soviets 
in this maneuver is to get a corps of anti- 
Western, especially anti-American propa- 
gandists, as being direct witnesses of the 
failure of the West in dealing effectively 
with the problem of those who hed chosen 


Q Eastern 
ersive meth. 
yet been able 


ation through 
the faith and 





freedom. There is no doubt that the Soviets 
badly need new instruments of propaganda 
to keep down the fermenting discontent be- 


hind the Iron Curtain and to kill the ever 
renascent hope in the West. But neither is 
there much doubt that the program ior 
handling the refugee problem is clearly in- 
adequate. 

There is therefore a most urgent need to 


strengthen the badly strained morale of both 
the enslaved and the refugees. We are up- 
holding this cause as being of vital impor- 


the battle for men's minds. We 
yuragement to 
are serving 
the Unit 


tance in 
must give comfort and enc 
those who, fighting for freedom 
as well the best interests of 
States. Such are the young patriots In & 
Bern incident who courageously t 
mask of Red diplomacy. They are awalting 
trial in Switzerland and we are sure that the 
Swiss courts will grant them a fair tria' m 
accordance with their laws, product of 4 
life of freedom and normalcy. But our pe: 
pose is especially to draw the attention © 
the public to the tragic background of ne 
abnormal existence of terror and — 
ment in which lies the motivation of we 
action. 

The Soviet subjugated peoples 
longer the possibility to express 
as they are the object of the most! 
ant totalitarian rule. The technically 
facade, such as constitutions on the ~— 
pattern, peace treaties, diplomatic rela a 
etc., corresponds in no way with the rai 
and free will of the people. As 4 matter : 
fact the people are deprived of Se 
legal channels of expressing their feelings 
or defending their interests. As !t has ene 
pened in the significant moments of - a 
under such circumstances, the natural os 
alienable rights of man are asserted by 








have no 
their will, 
intoler- 


legal 
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1950 

sce tO oppression. 
ee 1] legitimate juridical ways of de- 
liberties have been denied 


The people, see- 
resist 
ng that @ 


y ne 

fending eshte use of the means forced 
eo by the very slavery to which they 
on teen reduced, namely passive resist- 
— a tage and direct action. The inci- 
ance, Si) orn is due to this tragic situation 
-” aie the victims of tyranny are com- 
marge make use of their sacred right to 
a arenas 
vous ts tyrat ny, persecution and the fake 

ro of totalitarian conformism, which 
ween yeople to insurrection, rebellion and 
ee It is indeed by now established 
; a e “law” in the Soviet orbit is the 
that Ci rument of absolute dictatorship. 
mere wmerican people as inheritors of the 
D» in n of Independence feel deeply that 
the honor and dignity of the captive peoples 
are not in their comformity to this fake 
Communi t legality but in their very acts of 
vvolt and violence against the oppressor. 
This is the real and dramatic background 


which caused the action of the young exiles 
jn Bern, Aiding in their defense by giving 
them our moral support, we recognize the 
f resistance and self sacrifice which 

them and all their like behind the 


We appeal to our public to give its tra- 
ditional und anding to these brave young 
men who, in their fight for freedom, lost 
both home and country, and thus bring a 
rn uragement and hope to all 
f the captive peoples. 


essage of e! 





Polish Primate’s Fate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
' [N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Wilkes-Barrer Times-Leader 
of July 26, 1955: 

POLISH PRIMATE’s FATE 

While Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty has 
been “temporarily” released by the Hun- 
pari nmunist regime, the fate of Stefan 
yszynski Primate of Poland, con- 
i A certain number of im- 
prisoned priests and a few Bishops have been 
Teleased in Poland, but the majority, and 
with them Cardinal Wyszynski, have not 

pall their liberty. Moreover, it is said 
that the Communist Warsaw regime is put- 
n the Cardinal to have him 
icillatory attitude toward com- 


y pressure 


tter was discussed by Federico 
1 Osservatore Romano in an 
lined, “Where is Cardinal 
ynski?” The article mentions rumors 
‘ardinal Wysznski’s severe illness and 
Alessandrini adds that rumors 
ve it that the Cardinal is being 
jected to pressure and cajolery in order 
Can ce him to make a declaration that 
““olcism in Poland enpoys full freedom. 
Ne “onnection with the Osservatore Ro- 
med arucie, it is worth recalling that 
— concerning Communist efforts to 
. = Cardinal Wyszynski’s resistance 
hed the West at the end of the winter. 


At first +) . 
first, the Communist provocateurs are 


» } 


—— have made the following proposal: 
darn’, WYS2ynski will be released imme- 
lately if } 


He goes straight from his prison 


Bis ei ene 
» “le alyport and leaves for Rome, where 
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he will take up residence. 
gorically refused. 

Now it is said they propose to set him 
free and allow him to return to his diocese, 
conditioned on his issuing a declaration that 
his former enunciations concerning the per- 
secution of the church in Poland did not 
take into consideration the picture of Po- 
land's reality as a whole and that now, hav- 
ing taken everything into consideration, he 
can declare that the church in Poland is 
not persecuted and that there is complete 
religious freedom. 

The true reason for all these different 
Communist approaches lies in their fear of 
setting him free and of the enthusiastic re- 
ception he would get from the people of 
Poland. This prompted them first to sug- 
gest that he leave Poland, and now that he 
issue a declaration which would greatly 
weaken his prestige among the faithful. In- 
cidentally, such a déclaration would serve as 
a propaganda weapon to convince Catholics 
abroad religious freedom exists in Poland. 


The primate cate- 





Military Program Half Finished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for nearly 10 years the military 
services of this Nation has suffered re- 
peated cutbacks and reductions in the 
traditional benefits that heretofore had 
been recognized as essential to good 
morale and esprit de corps. 

As a result, career service in the mili- 
tary lost much of its attractiveness for 
officers and enlisted personnel. Re- 
enlistment rates reached a record low 
last year. Cadet and officer resigna- 
tions were at a high peak. 

The trend was finally reversed by Con- 
gress last year. Household goods ship- 
ping limits were increased. The War- 
rant Officer Act and Reserve Officers 
Promotion Act corrected inequities in 
certain ranks. Restrictions on promo- 
tions and resignations were eased. A 
reenlistment bonus was approved. The 
Housing Act gave career personnel at- 
tractive terms for buying houses, similar 
to GI benefits, and 11,000 new homes 
were authorized for on-base family 
housing. 

This session of Congress has produced 
additional legislation of benefit to the 
services. The Career Incentive Act of 
1955 gave much-needed pay increases 
and substantial pay adjustments at criti- 
cal points in career military service. 
Hazardous-duty pay and other special 
benefits were also added. The national 
Reserve plan, to greatly strengthen the 
Reserve forces, was enacted. Seventeen 
thousand additional houses were author- 
ized for military families. 

The House of Representatives, to date, 
has passed two highly desirable bills to 
further improve career military service. 
The Survivors Benefits Act will be a 
major step in assuring career service. A 
special retirement income-tax exemp- 
tion has also passed. Both of these bills 
await action in the Senate. 
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Much credit for support of this legisla- 
tion must go to the various organizations 
interested in improving our military 
posture. The Retired Officers Associa- 
tion, Fleet Reserve Association, Navy 
League, Reserve Officers Association, and 
many such groups have been instrumen- 
tal in organizing support for beneficial 
legislation we have passed. 

But we must not stop with the job half 
done. Much more legislation is needed, 
particularly in the field of medical care 
for dependents and military housing. 
The investments we make now in build- 
ing a long-range career military struc- 
ture will pay off in better defense and 
more efficiency. 

An enlightening editorial on this sub- 
ject appeared in the New York Times on 
July 27, 1955. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it as a portion of my 
remarks: 

For THE ARMED FORCES 


Some measures to improve military morale 
and to increase the attractiveness of a mili- 
tary career have been enacted at this session 
of Congress. Service pay has been increased; 
a $254 million housing plan for 17,000 serv- 
ice homes has been approved, and other 
needed legislation has been passed. 

But the “package program” envisaged by 
the Pentagon as an important part of the 
process of revitalizing the regulars and mak- 
ing the services desirable careers has by no 
means been completed. One of the most 
important pieces of legislation—the surviv- 
ors benefits bill, which liberalizes survivors’ 
pensions, eliminates inequities and replaces 
an obsolete complex of out-of-date legisla- 
tion with a single law—has been passed by 
the House but not by the Senate. Various 
plans to standardize, improve and insure 
medical care of service dependents have been 
studied, but no action has been taken. A 
bill to eliminate a discriminatory provision 
of the Internal Revenue Act, which operates 
only against retired military personnel, is 
still languishing in the Senate. A bill which 
would credit cadet and midshipman service 
(at the service academies) as active duty 
service for longevity pay purposes has had 
no congressional action, athough this legisla- 
tion, sponsored by the Department of De- 
fense, simply eliminates an existing discrim- 
ination against the regular career officer. 

The current session of Congress is ap- 
proaching its 11th hour. Another year’s 
delay in the enactment of legislation vital 
to the services can result only in the loss to 
the Nation of many valuable and irreplace- 
able officers and noncoms. The military 
career legislation now pending should be 
enacted before Congress adjourns. 





Aid for FDA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of July 24, entitled “Aid 
for FDA.” I am calling this to the at- 
tention of the Members in order to em- 
phasize the great need for increasing the 
appropriations of the Food and Drug 
Administration. The article follows: 
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Ap ror FDA 


Until the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration stepped on the scene, Americans 
had none to blow the whistle on unscrupu- 
lous food and drug makers who turned out 
products unsafe for public consumption. 
Since then, however, the FDA agents have 
done a first-rate job of policing the food 
and drug industries—within the limits of 
their ability. 

Last month, however, a 14-man citizens’ 
survey group announced that the FDA is 
woefully understaffed to do the big job cut 
out for it. The committee, whose chairman 
was G. Cullen Thomas, vice president of 
General Mills, knew the field in which FDA 
works and the problems with which it must 
cope. 

Its members urged that FDA’s modest 
budget be stepped up threefold to fourfold 
in the next 5 to 10 years. Last year, Con- 
gress gave it $5,100,000. The commission 
urged that this sum be increased 10 to 20 
percent in the new fiscal year. 

Representative Leonor Sutitvan, St. Louis 
Democrat, has introduced a bill that would 
carry out this recommendation. In the past, 
Congress hasn't leaned over backward to give 
the FDA the money it needs to carry out its 
job of protecting the public. The House 
should give the Sullivan bill the green light 
it merits. 





Russia Spends $2 Billion on Exporting 
Culture, an Amount 700 Times Greater 
Than the Amount Spent by the United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Russian Government has 
spent $2 billion on international theater 
exchange since the end of World War II, 
while the United States has spent less 
than $3 million. 

The Senate this week appropriated 
the full budget estimate of $6 million for 
the President's emergency fund for in- 
ternational affairs, a step recommended 
by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The Senate committee, whose 
chairman is the great Cart HaypeEN, of 
Arizona in its report to the Senate 
urged that hereafter this item be pre- 
sented in the regular budget estimate. 

I join with Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
of Wisconsin, in hoping that the Senate- 
House conference committee will abide 
by the Senate’s decision and provide the 
full budget request for the export of 
American culture. 

I include a number of relevant articles 
on the success of our cultural export pro- 
gram to date: 

{From the Saturday Review of July 30, 1955] 
AMERICAN CULTURE FOR EXPORT 

The conception held abroad in almost 
every country that the United States is un- 
doubtedly a fabulously wealthy nation but 
that it lacks any of the cultural aspects of 
life is rapidly disappearing. That it has 
lasted so long has been our own fault, for 
until this year we have done little or noth- 
ing to put an end to it. Even a nation so 
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enlightened as France has judged us by the 
motion pictures we have sent abroad, by 
translations of our novels, and by the more 
lurid aspects of American life revealed in our 
newspapers. Frenchmen may have admired 
Hollywood's lavish technique, but films have 
given the impression that our people live in 
gaudy mansions, behave like gangsters, drive 
around the country in enormous automobiles. 
Europeans may have recognized that our 
foremost writers deserved the acclaim they 
have received, but they knew the South 
only through William Faulkner's novels, the 
Middle West as it was interpreted by Sinclair 
Lewis and later neonaturalists, and the Far 
West through John Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath. 

Our first attempt to present a different 
aspect of American culture was launched in 
January by ANTA, the American National 
Theatre Academy, sponsored by our State 
Department, and hailed by President Eisen- 
hower, who predicted that it would be of 
vast significance to the cause of friendship 
and understanding between the people of 
America and Western Europe. Most of the 
funds necessary for the project were raised 
from private sources. Known as Salute to 
France, ANTA offered a 2-month program— 
the theater, the ballet, the Philadelphia Or- 


‘chestra, and an exhibition of 50 years of 


American art which drew an average daily 
attendance of 2,500 people. 

“Salute to France” closed on July 7 after 
2 successful months, headlined by Judith 
Anderson in her favorite role in Medea, the 
Rogers and Hammerstein musical, “Okla- 
homa, Thornton Wilder's The Skin of Our 
Teeth, the New York City Ballet directed by 
George Balanchine, and three concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. This large and expensive enter- 
prise has indeed exceeded the hopes of its 
founders. It was a magnificent answer to 
anti-Americanism, which as Robert Sher- 
wood said “has drenched the people of Europe 
with propaganda, first by the Nazis and then 
by the Communists, an answer which says 
in effect, ‘the Americans have money, they 
have power, but they are uncultured bar- 
barians’.” 

“Salute to France” was conceived in June 
of last year. A letter had come to the atten- 
tion of ANTA through diplomatic channels 
stating that the Minister of Fine Arts of 
France had suggested to Ambassador C. 
Douglas Dillon that in the spring of 1955 
America might stage a great festival of the 
arts in Paris. ANTA was at the same time 
informed that our Government had no funds 
available for so expensive a project, but was 
asked politely if it would assume the respon- 
sibility of raising the necessary funds and 
directing the entire festival. The French 
Government offered to provide the necessary 
theatres, fully staffed, and without charge. 

To the average American it might appear 
that since the United States Government 
has spent billions of dollars to revive the 
economy of many foreign nations, it might 
be induced to hallmark a few hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to continue a venture 
which has proved its value. Indeed, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his State of the Union 
message to Congress last year proposed the 
establishment of a Federal Arts Commission 
to encourage artistic endeavors. “In the 
advancement of the various activities which 
will make our civilization endure and flour- 
ish,” he said, “the Federal Government 
should do more to give cfiicial recognition 
to the importance of the arts and other 
cultural activities.” 


It would seem to be reasonable that, if his 
idea is accepted by the Government, part of 
the necessary funds should be used to send 
examples of American art and culture to 
every country where it would be acceptable. 
But whether or not his suggestion is ac- 
cepted, ANTA’s foreign venture in Paris and 
elsewhere has led to worldwide cultural ef- 
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forts. The Gershwin-Du Bose Heywar 
eretta, after a tour in Yugoslavia o ope 
and the Near East, opened in the Municin : 
Theatre in Rio De Janeiro on July 9 wee 
it was, received, according to The New Yo. 
Times, with “thunderous applause.” we 
also the greatest social event of the 
Last May the Symphony of the Air e 
triumphant tour of the major cities of Japa 
According to @ press report a Japanese win 
wrote that he did not believe there have baat 
any musicians from abroad “who have 7 
successfully grasped the heart-strings of the 
Japanese people.” Thousands of people 
lined up at box-offices a day in advance 
sleeping on the ground wrapped in quiit, 
The musicians were flown to Okinawa and 
Korea. This was only the beginning of the 
Symphony's Far Eastern tour, which was 
extended two weeks to play in Bangkok, 
Singapore, Colombo, Kaula Lampur, Manila 
and Hong Kong. The tour was sponsored by 
ANTA's Exchange Program. ’ 

A conception which has in so short a time 
proved that other nations, aside from Russia, 
are eager to know more of American culture, 
that they will welcome our actors, dancers, 
and musicians, will applaud them if they 
deserve it and treat them handsomely in the 
press, should be given every opportunity to 
expand and to prove once and for al! time 
that we do not deserve the reputation of 
being a country without culture of any sige 
nificance. The day may come when Rusia 
and the United States will exchange their 
art, their drama, music, and ballet, The 
revelation of their different cultures may 
prove to be a better key to co-existence than 
armies and atomic weapons. 
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[From Department of State Bulletin No. ¢ 
July 20) 
Sao Pavo, July 20, 1955, 
To: Secretary of State. 
From: McArdle. 
Re Department's Circular 13, July 7 
Porgy and Bess opened Sao Paulo, July 16, 
overwhelming success. 
Quotations critics: 


g of Porgy 
and Bess undoubtedly marked high point of 
the artistic season—-Porgy and Bess is the 
true tradition of opera, born within the 
theater—a miracle that would not be possible 
without the truly exceptiona! technical prog- 
ress of the North American theater—i! some 
day opera should have a rebirth, critics are 
beginning to realize that it will be in the 





United States—not only an extraordinary 
and unforgettable spectacle but equally 4 
work of art—everyone has something to ad- 
mire and to learn in Porgy and Bess: The 
musician, the scenarist, the actor, the cho- 
reographer, the poet, the technician—it is 
for the people; it is the richest and most 
imaginative entertainment one could desire.” 

Correio Paulistano: “A marvelous spéts 
tacle.” 

Folha da Manha: “The (theater) Santana 
is living sweet moments with the Gershwi 
opera.” 


and 
tw 


Ultima Hora: “As we expected Porgy 
Bess impressed us greatly—a spectacie D 
be missed.” 

Noticias de Hoje (columnist): “A finished 
production of high-technical standard, pre 
senting good voices and interpretations, 
dances, and direction worthy of unrestricted 
applause. What is to be lamented !s the fact 
that Gershwin did not live long enough 
ripen his art and prove the feasibility es 
national opera, based on the different aspecs 
of the life of the North American peop 
The deep divergence and jrremediable ale 
tagonism existent between these very peop 
anxious for emancipation, economically S 
politically, and the Government of the ere’ 
States, openly and rigidly subordinated a 
the interests of imperialist capital, 40° a 
prevent our accepting in friendly fashion, 4 
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t 
opera tha ’ 
tions, is un 


in spite of innumerable limita- 
doubtedly an authentic work.” 
artment of State Bulletin No. 6, 
July 13] 
KuaLa Lumpur, July 13, 1955. 
. secretary of State. 
oe eapneny of Air appearances Malaya: 
ae and public loud in praise of per- 
formances and Government support cultural 
ttractions. Letter to editor Straits Times, 
> oe 93 “will the United States give us more? 
ty » thank the State Department of the 


[From Dep 


Iie States for making possible the con- 
arts by the Symphony of the Air for the 
Same of Singapore. It is @ pity that the 
ymerican flag was not displayed behing the 
orchestra to remind the listeners that we 
were all enjoying the beautiful music 
through the courtesy of the United States 
Government. If the policy of the United 
states is to encourage @ better understanding 
and good will in Asia, this was one of the 
important steps toward the goal. We hope 
that this will be only the beginning of the 
display of American cultural progress.” 
Headlin singapore Standard, June 21, 
*shool Children Listen Spellbound to 
Hendl's Symphony of the Air.” Malaya Mail 
editorial June 22, “A Welcome Visit. The 
yisit of the American symphony orchestra 
to Kuala Lumpur was more than being an 


outstanding event in the cultural life of the 
town and immediate area. To begin with it 
was a first-hand demonstration of good in- 
ternational relations and was evidence, if 
needed that in cultural as in 
directions there is more that 
n divides us. The orchestra it- 
mprising American citizens drew 
r more countries of origin evi- 
it those who take a fatalistic 
rd racial problems (which can 
n the West as in the East) 
ve wrong. Good as it is for growing 
uy growing in maturity as 
have a visit of the size and 
{f the Symphony of the Air yet 
remembered that the financial 
no means simple. De- 
spite the by no means trifling charges of 
admission to the Chinwoo on Monday night 
gs will fall very short of the expenses 
involved and Kuala Lumpur folk who had 
& good evening's entertainment must not 
forge the substantial subsidy which came 
from friendly but foreign taxpayers.” 
igapore Standard, June 23. Editorial 
Musical History: Musical history was made 
1 Malaya with the performances in Singa- 
re and the Federation by the New York 
ph { the Air orchestra during their 
ir of this country. The ova- 
Ss company of 92 musicians 
Tecelved at every concert is a tribute to 
oo contribution to the world of music. 
Music lovers, and even those to whom ‘high 
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Paneer eesczess? 
ip > Sy 
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implicati are by 


m which thi 


mov music is not so palatable, came away 
, = Ne concerts wishing that they could 
tiger di d listened on and on for many 
sed rs." Straits Times, June 22: 
~ ©oWu Hall rocked by lusty applause * * * 
— Hendl gives an encore.” Malaya Mail, 
a 21 an audiences inspire musi- 


‘ reports and press clippings al- 
teady dispatched, . re 


From th 2 
‘tom the Dallas Times Herald of July 4, 
1955} 
ERED BY Far East Tour, Henpi SEES A 
RETURN PossIBLz 


Sw FRANC isco, July 4.—Dallas Symphony 
ica § ictor Walter Hendl returned to Amer- 
~ anew. weary from the pace of a 9-week 
a4 st tour that took him some 40,000 miles 
ae famed Symphony of the Air, but 
a Over the reception given the or- 
~ ta throughout the Orient. 

He described the enthusiasm of the sym- 


ph n 
ley YS Asian audiences as “almost unbe- 
mule,” adding; 


| 


Brew 
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“Music is a food for Asians—something 
they cannot seem to get enough of. In 
Japan, for instance, we could have played to 
full houses every night for a year’s time. It 
was the same wherever we went.” 


NINE COUNTRIES 


Hendl said that the symphony drew audi- 
ences numbering from 4,000 to 20,000 in 
9 Asian countries—Japan, Korea, Okinawa, 
Formosa, the Philippines, Thailand, Singa- 
pore, Malaya, and Ceylon. 

“Five thousand children came to hear us 
in Colombo, Ceylon,” he said, “and some of 
them had come as far as 250 miles by bus. 

“In Seoul, Korea, 14,000 Koreans came to 
hear us. Another 3,000 crashed police lines 
and nearly turned over my car, trying to get 
autographs. I had to céhange clothes and 
sneak out in disguise later. And this had to 
do with music, not just me. The fourth 
clarinet player got the same treatment.” 


WEST MEETS EAST 


Hendl said the symphony played standard 
Western symphonic music throughout the 
Far East tour bringing it to Asian audiences 
for the first time in a majority of cases. 

He said that in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, for 
instance, a city he described as a “fabulous 
place—a city in the middle of a jungle’— 
the symphony played Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Tchaikovsky, “and the audience went 
wild.” 

Hendl said he was just beginning to put 
the Far East tour—his second in 2 years— 
into perspective. 


POWERFUL VOICE 


“But here is something I have got out of 
it,” he said. “In the East—the Orient—the 
making of music is just beginning. I believe 
that in the 20th century the arts will estab- 
lish themselves as a powerful voice in the 
understanding of peoples. 

“In the making of music, we were friends. 
There was a closeness there that I believe has 
not been established over the diplomatic 
tables.” 

Hendl said that a return visit to Asia was 
very possible late in the summer, before he 
opens his seventh season with the Dallas 
Symphony, the second week in November, 
but the idea has not yef,thoroughly jelled. 
He would travel alone in that event and con- 
duct Asian symphonies. 


CHAUTAUQUA NEXT 


First, however, he is booked for 24 summer 
concerts at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 16 
through August 26. 

Hendl arrived at Travis Airbase, north of 
San Francisco, from Japan early Sunday and 
then motored to San Francisco where he 
planned to spend “at least a couple” of days. 
He said he had not yet made specific arrange- 
ments but would probably head eastward to 
Dallas later in the week. 


“First,” he said, “I have to get some sleep.” 





[From Time magazine of July 18, 1955] 
SYMPHONY IN THE AIR 


Back in the United States last week was a 
92-man team of ambassadors to the Far East. 
Behind the Symphony of the Air lay a 42- 
concert tour of Japan, Korea, Okinawa, For- 
mosa, the Philippines, Thailand, Malaya and 
Ceylon that endowed the United States with 
musical glory and cultural good will, and 
provided the indefatigable 92 with 8 weeks 
of experiences that will give them anecdotes 
for years. 

They flew the 30,000 miles mostly aboard 
Military Air Transport Service and Air Force 
planes. Unpressurized cabins brought ear 
trouble. There was a running gag of one 
violinist asking his neighbor, “How did I play 
tonight? I couldn’t hear myself.” One 
flight, between Tokyo and Seoul, ran into a 
storm so Wagnerian that everyone but Di- 
rector Don Gillis became violently ill. Gillis, 
with an oxygen tank but no mask, dashed 
up and down the plane spraying groaning 
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musicians in the face with oxygen. “It may 
or may not have helped,” he says. 


UNSTUCK 


Far Eastern atmospherics were punishing 
to Western instruments—and instrumen- 
talists. The glued parts of viols and wood- 
winds regularly came unstuck; humidity 
snapped the strings of three violas during 
Beethoven's Eroica in Ceylon. The heat 
could untune a piano half a tone in 2 hours 
and rot a dress suit in a matter of days. In 
Bangkok, with a temperature of 105° 
onstage and no fans, United States Ambassa- 
dor John Peurifoy came backstage to insist 
that the men take off their white jackets. 
After that they often played in shirtsleeves, 
delicately abandoning suspenders in favor of 
belts. In Manila °n enthusiast presented 
them with sport s..rts decorated with pic- 
tures of Maestro Arturo Toscanini, who 
trained the orchestra (as the NBC Sym- 
phony), and left in the spring of 1954. 

As the tour progressed, the musicians, in 
Panama hats, sport shirts, and shorts, began 
to look less and less like a symphony orches- 
tra. Most of them bought cameras and 
camera equipment in the PX’s; some went 
about festooned with 3 cameras. So avid was 
the search for souvenirs that the airplane 
pilots would kid them: “Just tell us the next 
time you guys are going to buy another 2,000 
pounds of stuff so we can get lighter by 
feathering the props.” 


CONVERTED 


Everywhere the reception was enthusias- 
tic—even from people who had never heard 
live Western music, e. g., the Okinawans, who 
kept moving their heads to see where each 
new sound was coming from. In one com- 
munity, between Kobe and Osaka, Conductor 
Walter Hendl, 38, stepping outside between 
numbers for a breath of air, discovered hun- 
dreds of Japanese who had been unable to 
get in standing with their ears pressed to 
the wall. 

“I'm going back,” said Pianist Hendl last 
week. “Probably before the end of this year 
I'm going back by myself. Whatever I am 
capable of contributing to Eastern culture 
in the way of Western music, I want to con- 
tribute. The tour we just concluded clearly 
affirms something I've always believed: that 
the greatest of music, which transmits the 
greatest of human messages, is understood 
everywhere.” 





Wheat or Controlled Acreage for Feed and 
Seed Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include letters of Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson and Mr. Peterson relative to 
growing wheat on controlled acres for 
the purpose of feed and seed without 
being subject to the penalty provisions 
of the present agriculture act: 

S®BCRETARY BENSON IssUES STATEMENT ON 

WHEAT QUOTA VOTE 
UnrTep STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 26, 1955. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
today issued the following statement con- 
cerning the action of wheat growers in ap- 
proving marketing quotas on 1956 produc-~ 
tion in the national referendum of June 25: 
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“Approval of marketing quotas on 1956 
wheat production by more than the required 
majority of wheat growers voting in Satur- 
day’s referendum means that the level of 
support for next year’s crop will be at not 
less than 76 percent of parity, or $1.81 per 
bushel, national average. To be eligible for 
this price support, farmers are required by 
law to plant within their acreage allotments. 
While approval of marketing quotas will un- 
doubtedly result in substantially smaller 
1956 wheat production than otherwise would 
have been the case, the problem of accumu- 
lated wheat stocks remains an extremely 
serious one. The United States wheat carry- 
over on July 1 of this year is estimated to be 
a record 1,030,000,000 bushels, with virtually 
all of it owned by the Government. The in- 
dicated wheat harvest for 1955 will bring 
total supplies to a level high enough to meet 
domestic demands, plus foreseeable exports, 
for more than 2 full years. 

“In this situation, the Department will 
continue its several programs aimed at 
achieving maximum practicable exports of 
wheat and flour. 

“In order to improve the quality of wheat 
produced and reduce controls over produc- 
tion and utilization, the Department intends 
to: 

“1. Undertake to place in effect upon the 
1956 wheat crop appropriate discounts in 
price suports for certain designated varieties 
of wheat, especially those suitable primarily 
for feed purposes, in an effort to improve the 
quality of the wheat crop. 

“2. Continue efforts to secure favorable 
congressional action authorizing the Secre- 
tary to broaden the noncommercial wheat 
area. In this area growers are not subject to 
acreage control. Supports are set at 75 per- 
cent of the rates within commercial areas. 

“3. Continue efforts to secure favorable 
congressional action on legislation — »w be- 
fore the Congress to exempt wheat growers 
from marketing-quota penalties if all the 
wheat produced on their farms is used for 
feed or seed on the farms where produced. 

“4. Request legislative extension of spe- 
cial durum acreage provisions for the 1956 
crop. Despite the excessive stocks of wheat, 
available supplies of durum wheat, used 
mainly for spaghetti and macaroni, are ex- 
pected to continue short. 

“5. Give special consideration in the 
months ahead to programs which will fur- 
ther encourage farmers to make needed ad- 
justments in their pattern of land use. This 
would be both on land ill-suited to crop pro- 
duction and on better lands where it would 
be advantageous to shift a part of the acreage 
to hay and pasture. The program now be- 
ing developed for the Great Plains is an ex- 
ample of this.” 

At a meeting in Algona, Iowa, on October 
7, 1954, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson made the following remarks regard- 
ing the question of production controls for 
wheat which is grown by farmers for feeding 
on their own farms: 

“You may have read recently of farmers 
who protest acreage limitations on the pro- 
duction of wheat which they are growing for 
feed. Many of these farmers want no price 
support on their wheat or other crops; they 
fee] that they should be permitted to grow 
wheat for feed on their own farms without 
acreage limitations and without penalty. 


“I am sympathetic to this point of view, 
but the law is clear and its constitutionality 
was upheld in Wickard against Filburn (317 
U. S. 111 (1942)). When marketing quotas 
for wheat had been voted, those who harvest 
wheat in excess of their allotments are 
subject to penalty, whether they sell their 
wheat in the market or whether they feed it 
on their farms. I have pledged to administer 
the law, and I shall do so to the best of my 
ability. 


“I urge farmers to comply with the law as 
it now exists. 
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“But when Congress next convenes, I hope 
they will review this provision of the law 
which was enacted about 13 years ago. It 
has been the law ever since. In preparation 
for any review by Congress I am seeking ad- 
vice on what changes are practical so as to 
permit the production of wheat for feed, 
wthout penalty, if no wheat is sold and far- 
mers do not desire price support on other 
crops. 

“It is the objective of this administration 
that farmers be permitted to operate their 
farms with a maximum of freedom. It was 
this objective which led me to recommend 
the relaxation of the total acreage allotments 
to help meet drought conditions. We will 
enlarge the area of freedom and responsibil- 
ity in the operation of our farms whenever 
this can be done without impairing the 
effective functioning of our farm programs.” 





Juty 1, 1955, 
Hon. Sam RAYsvuen, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: On June 25 the wheat 
farmers of the United States voted to con- 
tinue marketing controls as provided for in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
The Department of Agriculture believes 
that the law could be amended to improve 
the wheat program in certain instances and 
therefore recommend congressional action 
as follows: 

1. We recommend that the present ex- 
emption of durum wheat be extended 1 year. 
There has been a shortage of this type of 
wheat and the liberalized allotment will help 
meet the need for increased production. 
Public Law 8 signed by the President Feb- 
ruary 19 was for 1 year only. 

2. We aagin recommend enactment of the 
legislation that is now before the House Ag- 
riculture Committee that will exempt wheat 
growers from marketing quOta penalties if 
all of the wheat produced on their farm 
is used for food, feed, or seed on the farms 
where produced. This “feed wheat” provi- 
sion would remove a program inequitay and 
permit greater freedom of operation on those 
many farms that do not produce wheat for 
sale. S. 46 has been passed by the Senate. 

When passed by the House we recommend 
including food use along with feed and seed. 
There are farms and institutions where 
wheat is produced and milled locally for con- 
sumption on the farm Or in the institution 
where grown. 

3. We recommend legislation that will 
authorize expansion of the non-commercial 
wheat areas beyond the 12 States now in this 
classification. This would provide greater 
flexibility in “marginal” regions where wheat 
is not a major crop. There are bills now 
pending that include this provision. 

4. We recommend that the Congress give 
consideration to legislation that would au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to dis- 
pose of not to exceed 100 million bushels an- 
nually of low grade wheat for feed at prices 
10 percent above the support price for corn. 

Closely associated with the above recom- 
mendations, but not needing legislation, is 
the Department of Agriculture's study of 
the effect upon 1956 wheat crops if discounts 
for price supports for certain designated va- 
rieties of wheat, especially those suitable pri- 
marily for feed purposes, are put into effect 
in an effort to improve the quality of the 
wheat crop. These discounts, as well as 
quality premiums recognized in the past, can 
be imposed by administrative regulation and 
legislation is not necessary. However, we 
would welcome legislation such as is now 
pending in 8. 2125. 

Also, the Department is moving ahead with 
& program to encourage farmerr to make 
needed adjustments in their pattern of land 
use. This could be on both land iil suited 
to crop production and on better lands where 
it would be advantageous to shift a part of 
the acreage to hay and pasture. This will 
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be helpful in carrying out the }, 
program in the Great Plains as well a 
programs. ma 
The Bureau of the Budget advise: 
no objection to the submission >; 
port. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ezra Tart Benson. 
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this re, 


Secretary, 
Untrep States Department or 
AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, July 22, 1955 
Hon. Haroip D, Coorry, : ; 
Chairman, Hotise Committee on 
Agriculture, 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This js to Invite your 
attention again to the urgent need for imme. 
diate consideration by your committee of 
H. R. 1834 and other bills to exempt certain 
wheat producers from marketing quota pen- 
alties under the Agricultura) Act of 1938 in 
cases where all of the wheat crop is feq o 
used for seed on the farm, commencing with 
the 1955 crop. 

As you know, the Senate on March » 
passed S, 46, which is identical with H.R 
1834. It is my understanding that thes 
measures, together with several other bills 
which seek to accomplish similar ends, haye 
been referred to a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture under the chair. 
manship of Representative Car. Apert of 
Oklahoma. It is my further understanding 
that the subcommittee has decided to take 
no action on any of the bills at this session 
but to hold hearings on them this fal). 

May I respectfully suggest that an intol- 
erable situation is developing with respect to 
assessment of wheat marketing quota penal- 
ties? With certain exceptions, farmers who 
produce wheat in excess of their quotas are 
subject to marketing penalties currently set 
at $1.13 per bushel. Penalties have already 
been collected from many farmers who e- 
ceeded their 1954 production quotas. How- 
ever, instances where farmers are refusing to 
pay, necessitating suits to collect penalties on 
the 1954 wheat crop, are being reported at an 
increasing rate. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that there may be as many as | 500 cases this 


year, involving production of wheat in 1954, 
which will require legal action. Unless sults 
are filed to collect these penalties, it appears 
certain that there will be many more violé- 
tions in 1955 which would normally come up 
for legal action sometime after completion of 


the 1955 harvest. 

In many cases farmers who seek to avoid 
penalties plead that their wheat was not sold 
in interstate commerce, that they did no 
want price support, and that all of the wheat 
was used for feed or seed on the farm X nder 
the holding in Wickard v. Filburn (317 0.5 
111 (1942) ), the farmer is liable whether ™ 
wheat is fed or sold if he exceeds his aces 
age allotment unless the planted acreage @ 
wheat does not exceed 15 acres or an acreage 
from which the normal production does nob 
exceed 200 bushels. 


2 


Another unusual example which has om 
to our attention involves a monastery 2 
Georgia. The monastery has followed © 
policy of producing the wheat necessa’) . 
food at the monastery. None o! the wheat 
sold. The amount required for 1954 ge 
excess of the marketing quot sda 

to the Gor- 


monastery now finds itself liable ys 
r busne: ' 


ernment for a penalty of $1.13 pe! 
the excess. . 

I doubt that Congress contemplated 5% 
tions such as this arising under the pens’) 





t of 1998. 
provisions of the Agricultural Act a 
I would strongly recommend that the legisi# 
pe amended 


tion now before your committee 
so as to exempt additionally from ™ ne 
ing penalties producers who grow whest” 
food consumption on the farm. 

I have said on many occasion: 
lieved the present law should b¢ 


rket 





that I be 
amended 
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es of the bills now before your 


the lin 
OOS ss respecting marketing quota 
en on wheat where the poduction is 


dentirely on the farm. I have urged 
yj as chairman of the House Committee on 
you ss ure to give consideration to this 
Oe 1 do so again now, emphasizing 
“ he growing number of court cases aris- 
ae ae this section of the law is creating 
oe rious situation. 


consume 


. ceed is a copy of a letter of March 4, 
ss to you as chairman, setting forth the 
Department's position in this matter. I am 
also enclosing & COpy of my letter of July 1, 
igss, to the Speaker of the House, in which 
1 recommended action on the proposed legis- 
ee f the broad interest in this ques- 
ton, Iam taking the liberty of making this 
correspondence public immediately upon de- 
very of this letter to you, 
" Sincerely yours, 
Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary. 


_ 


Marcu 4, 1965. 
Hon. Hanoy D. COOLEY, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: This is in re- 
ply to your request of January 27, 1955, for 
a report on H. R. 1834, a bill to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to ex- 
empt certain wheat producers from lability 
under the act where all the wheat crop is 
fed or used for seed on the farm, and for 
other purposes. 

We favor enactment of this bill. 

The purpose of this bill is to correct a situ- 
ation which has arisen in connection with 
marketing quota operations for certain wheat 
producers who desire to use their entire out- 
put for feed and seed on the farm where 
produced, and who do not want to partici- 
pate in the wheat price support program. 

Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, wheat producers subject 


to marketing quotas who harvest wheat in 
excess of their acreage allotment are subject 
toa marketing penalty on their farm mar- 
keting excess (unless they avoid or post- 
pone the penalty by storage or delivery to 
the Secretary), whether they sell their wheat 
on the market or whether they feed it on 
their farms. The law is clear on this point 
and its constitutionality was upheld in Wick- 
ord vy. Filburn (317 U.S. 111). Thus, farmers 
subject to quotas on their crop are forced 
tocurtail their operations or pay the penalty 
if they fail to do so. 

Production of wheat for feed is, in general, 
confined to small farms in the feed deficit 
areas 

Existing legislation exempts certain of 
these farms from marketing quota restric- 
“ons. For example, quotas are not applica- 


ble to any farm on which the wheat acre- 
age does not exceed 15 acres or on which 
the hormal production of the wheat acre- 
age ls less than 200 bushels. Also, market- 


‘nq quotas are not applicable to any farm 
in any State which has been designated by 
me Secretary as outside the commercial 
Wheat-producing area. Any State for which 
the Wheat acreage allotment is 25,000 acres or 
‘ss may be so designated by the Secretary. 
A R. 1834 broadens these existing exemp- 
tions to include those farmers in the com- 


mercial Wheat-producing area who harvest 
te han 15 acres, who use all their wheat 
aa hag where grown for feed and seed, 
eee do not desire wheat price support. 
Rierean, this latter group of farmers is 


wheat marketing quota restric- 
‘Ss Impose special hardships, 
ot ordingly, although the consumption 
ieniees 2 farms where grown does affect 
a x . commerce, the proposed exemp- 
" Telating only to farms on which no 
's removed would appear to be desir- 
‘uch farms constitute only a small 


tior 


Wheat 


able. 
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portion of all farms which produce wheat 
and the proposed exemption, although cre- 
ating some new problems, would not unduly 
hamper the administration of the wheat- 
marketing quota and price-support programs 
with respect to farms from which wheat is 
removed. This would not be the case, how- 
ever, if the exemption with respect to feed 
and seed were to apply to farms on which 
wheat is produced both for home consump- 
tion and sale. 

Enactment of this bill would be another 
step toward achievement of our objective-- 
that farmers be permitted to operate their 
farms with a maximum of freedom. At the 
same time, it would remove the dissatisfac- 
tion of some small wheat producers with the 
program as it must be operated under present 
legislation. 

The bill, if enacted, would become effective 
with the 1955 and subsequent crops of wheat. 
It would in no way relieve or otherwise af- 
fect the liability for marketing penalties in- 
curred by farmers under the 1954 wheat- 
marketing-quota program who fed or used 
for seed on the farms where produced their 
entire 1954 wheat crops. 

As indicated above it is recognized that 
there will be certain administrative difficul- 
ties in putting the provisions of the bill into 
operation, but we believe it will be possible 
to develop adequate safeguards. 

Additional administrative expenses would 
be incurred in carrying out the provisions of 
the bill, if enacted. It is believed that such 
increases might be absorbed from funds ap- 
propriated for administering the wheat- 
quota program. However, a detailed analysis 
of the costs involved will be required before 
a definite cost estimate can be submitted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the program of the 
President, there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. Pererson, 
Acting Secretary. 





House Resolution 137 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
again call the attention of my colleagues 
to House Resolution 137 calling for an 
investigation of the participation of the 
United States from 1945 to 1947 in the 
forced repatriation of anti-Communists. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter received by me today 
from Mr. S. Sidney Bromberg, 109 Grand 
Avenue, Englewood, N. J., in which he 
points out the reasons that he feels that 
action by the United States is necessary: 

Juty 27, 1955. 
Hon. A.tsert H. Bosch, 
Congressman from New York, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN BoscH: I thank you 
for your kind letter of July 21. Permit me 
to add a few suggestions that would throw 
more light on the subject of forced repatria- 
tion of Russian natlonalists after the Second 
World War. 

We all know by this time that the Kremlin 
dictatorship not only deprives its subjects of 
all intellectual and spiritual freedom, but 
also imposes acute economic poverty, ex- 
ploitation, and physical and moral degrada- 
tion, 
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Let me give you here only a few examples 
of Communist exploitation which should 
rather be called robbery. 

The Russian people pay 9 rubles for a 
kilogram (2.21 pounds) of sugar, the produc- 
tion of which costs the Soviet Government 
83 kopeck (100 kopeck equals 1 ruble), which 
makes 1130 percent profit for the Communist 
government. A pair of boots is sold in Rus- 
sia for 160 rubles, while its production costs 
the government 7 rubles, 40 kopecks. A kilo- 
gram of wheat flour is sold to consumers 
for 6 rubles, 70 kopecks, while the govern- 
ment pays to the peasant 13 kopecks for it, 
which gives the Kremlin 5,150 percent profit. 

The average monthly earnings of a Soviet 
citizen is from 600 to 800 rubles. These few 
figures concerning main articles of con- 
sumption illustrate the terrible conditions 
of life in Communist Russia, and they are 
getting worse daily. 

Former Premier Georgi Malenkov had a 
plan to produce more consumer goods at 
cheaper prices, but the rest of his associates 
decided it was wrong. 

It would mean ietting the peasants work 
the land individually as they were doing 
for ages, and receive a reasonable price for 
his grain, meat, and wool, which would 
mean much less income for the government, 
with its bureaucratic apparatus consisting 
of millions of Communist officials, political 
police, spies, and snoopers all over the world, 
as well as a standing army of four to five mil- 
lion with its costly armament. 

In such a case the Kremlin could not 
maintain its communistic system—at least 
for some years. It would inevitably col- 
lapse, its leaders would lose control over 
the enslaved, suffering people, and most 
likely would lose not only their power, lux- 
uries, and dreams of world conquest, but 
also their lives. 

The mass of the Russian people also know 
that real improvement of their lot is im- 
possible without the downfall of the entire 
Communist system. 

Thus the idea of “strengthening the hands 
and the hearts of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain” may mean only to help them 
abolish the Communist system. 

To do that they have millions of men who 
already have suffered from the cruelties and 
injustices of communism, who are ready to 
risk their lives to unshackle their father- 
land which they love. 

Under the Kremlin’s system of minute 
political controls, some of the Russians who 
have the ability for leadership would need 
material help to quit their jobs to give their 
time to propaganda, organization, and trav- 
eling. Most of all they would need the 
assurance that help would come systemati- 
cally, uninterruptedly from what the Psalm- 
ist called “understanding hearts”; and that 
there would be no slackening until the rev- 
olutionary job is accomplished. 

Most likely such revolutionary activities 
would result in the formation of a military 
junta similar to that of Egypt, Iran, or 
Guatemala, until a constituent assembly is 
called, which is the dream of the Russian 
people to put the country on a democratic 
basis. 

Let us look at the source from which the 
enlightened, patriotic, bold and determined 
leadership of the Russian revolution can 
come. It is the same source that supplied 
them in the past—in the revolt of the soldiers 
in the fortress of the Cronstadt in 1921, in 
the formation of the Russian Army of libera- 
tion under Gen. Andrei Viasov in 1943, and 
in the strikes of Vorkuta and other slave- 
labor camps in 1953. It is the patriotic elite 
of the Russian people, which is naturally 
limited in numbers. 

And they had their fingers badly burned 
in the years 1945-47, by the actions of only 
a few Americans who at the time failed to 
understand and sympathize with the Rus- 
sian liberation movement 
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It can be said that they did not act from 
evil motives. But to the Russian soldiers 
and officers who were forced to board the 
trains for a trip to a firing squad or forced 
labor camps, the motives of responsible 
American officers did not matter. Nor did it 
matter to General Viasov and his 12 col- 
laborators who were given over to the Krem- 
lin dictators to be hanged in Moscow. 

Nor does it matter to the followers and 
ndmirers of General Viasov, who now have 
numerous organizations in Russia and among 
the Russian emigrees including the United 
States 

They have no assurance that similar lack 
cf understanding will not repeat itself. 
That's what holds them back from starting 
«new their assault on the criminal Kremlin 
bunch that hold a third of the world in 
abject slavery and the rest of it in mortal 
Ganger of utter destruction. 

Although only a few Americans are respon- 
s'ble for the tragic collapse of the Russian 
revolutionary movement of 1945-47, as mem- 

ers of the democratic America, we are all 
responsible for the acts of crime or folly of 
the few. 

Only by publicly repudiating their acts can 
we regain the confidence of the best self- 
sacrificing elements of the Russian people 
who, as Christians, for such they are, could 
forget and forgive, and start their activities 
anew, to remove the Kremlin conspiracy. 

Only the Congress can speak for the Amer- 
ican people. This is why a congressional 
investigation or resolution on forced repa- 
triation of Russians and their satellites is so 
necessary and urgent now. 

I personally believe that Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN’s subcommittee that showed itself 
efficient and prompt, could do it best and 
quickest. 

If you find the arguments in this letter 
justified, wouldn’t you Congressman Boscu, 
bring it to the attention of other Congress- 
men and Senators? 

Sincerely yours, 
S. Smpney BROMBERG. 


Blue-Gray Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include a letter I have received from 
Marlan O. Walter, commander, Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, which is self-explanatory. 

I believe the Pennsylvania VFW has 
an excellent idea, one which I endorse 
completely. I have asked the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel to draft the 
proper bill to carry out this idea and 
plan to introduce it as soon as it is com- 
pleted. I shall welcome the cosponsor- 
ship of my colleagues from Pennsylvania 
and from all other States. 


The letter follows: 
DzPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Millersburg, Pa., July 27, 1955. 
Hon. JAMEs M. QUIGLEY, M. C., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN QUIGLEY: The depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, believes the last 
survivor of the Confederate Army and the 
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last survivor of the Union Army should be 
laid at rest, side by side, in Gettysburg Na- 
tional Cemetery and their eternal resting 
place appropriately marked by a suitable 
manument representing all the men of both 
those glorious Armies that would symbo- 
lize the peace, friendship, and unity that 
evolved in our Nation because of their sac- 
rifices. 

What we propose as a final resting place 
in the solitude of the hallowed ground where 
they never will be alone would be our Na- 
tion’s grateful, final, and most beautiful 
tribute to those millions of Civil War men 
whom we all so revere. 

We do not believe the survivors or mem- 
bers of the survivors’ families will object to 
their burial in the consecrated earth of Get- 
tysburg. What greater honor could any man 
receive than that which we wish and pro- 
pose to be bestowed upon the last two men 
whose youthful courage surpassed their 
years? 

We want them to know while still they 
live the esteem in which they are held by 
their countrymen; that when they hear the 
last echoing taps they will know they will be 
laid at rest where men rededicated them- 
selves “with malice toward none, with chari- 
otra? 

“e © * let us strive to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the Nation's wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne the 
watts: ° °°” 

Here is the final opportunity for the Na- 
tion to do all these things. 

Let us consecrate ourselves to this noble 
work. 

All Americans feel the last survivors of 
both Armies belong to all the families in our 
Nation; that they are our living heritage. 

We have buried unknown soldiers to sym- 
bolize the sacrifices of all servicemen. Let 
us set aside a plot at the crest of a gentle, 
rolling hill in Gettysburg for all the men of 
the Civil War and let the last two survivors 
symbolize the sacrifices of all the men in 
Blue and Gray. 

Let us feel toward them as did Grant when 
he learned that Lee’s men were starving. 
Let us show the friendship Grant immor- 
talized when he ordered every man in his 
Army with 3 rations to give 2 of them to 
Lee’s men. 

What we propose would tangibly express 
at home what the President at Geneva said 
we stand for abroad—friendship and unity. 
It would have a powerfu! psychological im- 
pact upon governments and people through- 
out the world. 

The burial plot and monument we suggest 
would crystallize and symbolize the friend- 
ship that emerged from the crucible of that 
war. 

We feel sure the last survivors would want 
it that way. 


We ask you as patriots, many of you who 
are descended from men who fought in the 
Civil War, and as veterans yourselves, to meet 
with your leaders. Then the entire Penn- 
sylvania delegation sponsor a resolution with 
all the gentlemen from the South to carry 
out the purposes we have outlined, before 
this session ends. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
MARLAN O. WALTER, 
Department Commander. 


Le 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


July 28, 19 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING ¢ 
DOCUMENTS 4 
Either House may order the printing of ei 


document not already provided f 
but only when the same shall bes My lat 


nied by an estimate from the Public Prima 5 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 


tive department, bureau, board, or in : 
ent office of the Government submitting ree 
ports or documents !n response to inquiries 
from Congress shall stibmit therewith ag 
estimate of the probable cost of printing 
usual number. Nothing in this section tee” 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports op 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). i. 

Printing and binding for Congress, when | 
recommended to be done by the Committeg 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rece” 
ommended in a report containing an approsle 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, ther 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal - 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Prin 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title “4, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pure 
chasers, but such printing shal! not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gove 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the tr 
spective depa™tment or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. Ta, 
Supp. 2). 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the) 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 95 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use 0m 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 0 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Dod 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; wo 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre*, 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident 
sioner in Congress there shall also be furs 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 9 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


SR an 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Dele 
who have changed their residences will p 


give information thereof to the Gover 


Printing Office, that their addresses MAJ be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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jddress of Hon. Dewey Short, Member of 
Congress, Seventh Missouri District, 
Before the Postgraduate Medical As- 
sembly of South Texas, at the Sham- 
rock Hotel in Houston, Tex., on Tues- 
day, July 19, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therewith 
an address by the Honorable Dewey 
Snort, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, before 
the Postgraduate Medical Assembly of 
South Texas at the Shamrock Hotel in 
Houston, Tex. I believe that every Mem- 
ber of the Congress will be as impressed 
as I was with the reasoning of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri con- 
cerning many of the medical problems 
that confront our Nation and the Armed 
Forces today. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
with some trepidation that I appear before 
this distinguished gathering today. I have 
tremendous respect for doctors, not only doc- 
tors of medicine, doctors of osteopathy, doc- 
tors of philosophy, doctors of dentistry, but 
also for doctors of divinity. But rarely in my 
life have I appeared before a group who quite 
rently would probably have very cheerfully 
cut my throat—and who possess the skill to 
do the job neatly. 

Iam referring, of course, to the recent ex- 
tension of the Doctors’ Draft Law which 
passed the House and was signed into law on 
June 30 

In my own small way, I undoubtedly have 
contributed to the potential displacement of 
some of you for a 2-year period. 

It is an unfortunate, discriminatory piece 
of legislation, this Doctors’ Draft Law, but I 
want to assure you that it is absolutely es- 
sential, 

Perhaps it is the penalty you share for be- 
longing to a very select organization. As 
Physicians and surgeons you hold an ex- 
tremely responsible position in our economy. 
You have studied long and hard; you have 
Met the best competition and only the finest 
survive, 

And because your services are so much in 
demand, it was necessary for us in the Con- 
Bress to enact legislation to compel you to 
serve in the Armed Forces even though you 
are beyond the regular draft age. 

Now I want to discuss this subject with 
YOU today because it is important not only to 
eo and your colleagues, but also to the ci- 

Population and our armed services. 

Statistically, we had no choice but to ex- 
has — Doctors’ Draft Law. The draft age 
51 en reduced td 46, from the old age of 

40d from what I can gather from the facts 
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that have been presented to us, doctors will 
be taken up to that age during the next 2 
years. 

We eased the situation with regard to phy- 
sicians and. dentists who are now over 35 
and who previously applied for a commission 
in the medical or dental corps and were re- 
jected for physical reasons, but we could not 
make that provision retroactive for those now 
serving on active duty. That also is dis- 
criminatory—for the doctor who was able to 
stay out of service, and who meets the cri- 
teria of this amendment, will not have to 
serve, while the doctor who is now serving on 
active duty who otherwise could have met 
the criteria, must remain on active duty until 
he completes his obligated period of service. 

Wherever we turn in this whole manpower 
problem, we face inconsistencies and dis- 
crimination; even the regular draft act is 
discriminatory. Some must serve and others 
are deferred. Those who are healthy must 
go; those who are disabled remain behind. 
Those who are engaged in essential industry 
are deferred; those who are not, must serve. 

This whole idea of compulsory service is 
repugnant to me and always will be, but I 
am also practical enough to realize that our 
Nation must possess an armed force capable 
of defending this Nation should that occasion 
arise. And the health of our armed services 
must be paramount in our thinking. 

One of the serious problems that we face in 
this Nation is a shortage of doctors; and as 
far as I am concerned, there is a maldis- 
tribution of practicing physicians. 


I do not believe that our medical schools 
are adequate in size to graduate the number 
of doctors that our economy requires. And 
unfortunately, since we are all human beings 
the natural tendency of many physicians is 
to go to larger cities where the patients are 
in a small area and where the level of in- 
come is high enough to justify charging rea- 
sonable fees. 

That means that we have areas in this 
country that are inadequately staffed with 
doctors. And as far as I can see, that situa- 
tion will remain with us and grow worse un- 
less we take positive steps in increase the 
input of medical students and the output of 
medical school graduates. I would like to 
see that accomplished with as little Federal 
interference ag possible. 

It is not my purpose to deliver a sermon, 
but I would like to give you some of my 
ideas with regard to this whole problem of 
medical care. 

Obviously, we cannot continue the doctors 
draft law for an indefinite period. There- 
fore the armed services must find a pro- 
curement method other than the doctors 
draft law. 

Now so long as we have the regular draft 
law in effect we will be able to obtain a fair 
share of medical school graduates, since any- 
one who is deferted for any reason under the 
regular draft retnains liable for induction up 
to age 35. But we can’t depend entirely upon 
medical schoo! graduates as a source of doc- 
tors for our armed services because then we 
would be depending entirely upon young 
men who have just completed their intern- 
ships. The armed services need specialists 
and experienced physicians just as much as 
any otber group of people. But we are not 
attracting experienced physicians and spe- 
cialists in our Armed Forces on a career ba- 
sis. And that calls for a little self-analysis. 


Why aren’t we getting more doctors to 
make a career of the armed services? Is it 
economic? 

Yes, partly. It is a little hard to compare 
@ major’s pay with the $15,000 net income 
annually of the average practicing physician 
in the United States. 

But I don’t believe it is entirely economic. 
Pay is not everything. I think it may also 
involve the dignity of the profession, the 
constant changes of station, and perhaps to 
some extent, the unintentional subjugation 
of professional initiative. 

I am convinced that the average doctor 
has a unique personality of his own; a rugged 
individualist—if you will. He has to possess 
that sort of personality, otherwise he would 
never have had the courage and stamina 
and determination to spend 4 years in col- 
lege, 4 years in medical school, a year of in- 
ternship, and 2, 3, and 4 years in residency 
training before he considered himself qual- 
ified to practice medicine. 

And I suppose the average physician is not 
willing to enter into a form of regimentation 
in which his own personal attainments and 
ability will not be rewarded in proportion to 
his achievements. I believe that, too, may be 
a factor in this medical procurement prob- 
lem in the armed services. 

I don’t know the full answer, although 
I can assure you that it is being studied 
carefully with,a hope that some solution 
can be found. Basically, the medical sit- 
uation in our armed services is one of sup- 
ply and demand. So long as the demand 
exceeds the supply, the attractiveness of 
service life will undoubtedly take a back 
seat to the normal civilian life where the 
physician is his own boss. 

The ultimate solution to the whole prob- 
lem of supplying doctors for our Armed 
Forces and also for the civilian economy is a 
substantial increase in the number of doc- 
tors. 

While the doctors draft law was under 
consideration in the House and in the Sen- 
ate, Members of Congress were besieged with 
telegrams and letters from doctors urging the 
elimination of the doctors draft law. The 
contention was made that if dependent med- 
ical care were abolished and all other persons 
now entitled to medical care from service 
doctors were denied this benefit, there would 
be no need for a doctors draft law. 

Well, I want to discuss that subject be- 
cause it is of fundamental importance to you 
and to the Armed Forces. The number of 
individuals who are theoretically entitled to 
medical care from service doctors is large. 
But when you compare the actual statis- 
tics of medical care furnished to persons 
other than service personnel it soon becomes 
apparent that the existing legal entitlement 
is not being abused. As a matter of fact, if 
all medical care were abolished for all per- 
sonnel now entitled to medical care from the 
armed services other than armed services 
personnel and their dependents, we would 
only be able to eliminate about 40 of the 
10,000 physicians now serving on active duty 
with the armed services and the Public 
Health Service. And if we abolished all 
dependent medical care in the United States, 
we would only eliminate an additional 581 
doctors from the armed services and the 
Public Health Service. 

The next contention was that the ratio of 
physicians to armed services personnel is 
unrealistic—too high. It is now approxi- 
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mately 3.044 per thousand and you will hear 
statements made that this is so much greater 
than the civilian population that it obvi- 
ously can be substantially reduced. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, medicine in 
the armed services is not confined solely to 
treating servicemen who are ill. Sometimes 
we all overlook the very basic reason that we 
have an Armed Force. We constantly strive 
to impose upon our armed services the same 
business standards that apply to the United 
States Steel Corp., General Motors, Humble 
Oil, and countless other groups in the coun. 
try. But you can’t compare a producing 
corporation with an insurance policy. Our 
Armed Forces exist so that those corpora- 
tions and the people who work for those 
corporations, and the doctors and dentists 
and veterinarians, and small-business own- 
ers, and farmers, and railroad engineers, and 
students, and mothers and fathers, and 
everybody else in this United States, can con- 
tinue to live in freedom. Of course, main- 
taining our Armed Forces is costly. Fan- 
tastically expensive. And, of course, there is 
waste. Of course, there is duplication, un- 
necessary transportation, administrative 
mistakes, poor decisions, bad buying, but we 
are dealing with an organization which em- 
ploys almost 5 million people, an organiza- 
tion that spends 65 cents out of every Fed- 
eral tax dollar, an organization that spends 
between forty and fifty billion dollars an- 
nually, an organization whose expenditures 
exceed the income of 18 of the largest cor- 
porations in the United States. 

The Armed Forces isn't a business opera- 
tion. It exists for the sole purpose of pre- 
serving this Nation. And in order to pre- 
serve this Nation we have to have men men- 
tally and physically fit to perform all types 
of duty. 

We have to have doctors who know how to 
prepare for the medical support of an am- 
phibious operation. We have to have doc- 
tors who know all of the medical problems 
of logistical support of a land operation; we 
have to have doctors who are familiar with 
the human physical limitations in the prob- 
lems of space; we have to have doctors who 
are experts in field sanitation, preventive 
medicine; and all of our doctors must have 
some conception of what a military organiza- 
tion is, how it functions, and what their re- 
sponsibilities would be if they were called 
upon to take command of a medical bat- 
talion. 

So, all the time of a doctor in the Armed 
Forces is not confined to the treatment of 
people who are ill; perhaps some doctors 
spend most of their time treating patients, 
but when that doctor is serving in that ca- 
pacity another doctor is studying a supply 
problem, or a study involving the results of 
underwater demolition, or the proper way to 
treat victims of nuclear warfare. 

So, it is not quite fair to our armed serv- 
ices to compare the ratio of physicians to 
the civilian population and then conclude 
that the ratio in our armed services should 
more nearly approach that ratio. The prob- 
lem in our Armed Forces is to keep our peo- 
ple healthy and not wait to treat them after 
they are sick. 

I am not trying to defend poor administra- 
tion, for I would be the first to admit that 
there are undoubtedly a few places in the 
Armed Forces where improvement can be 
made in the proper utilization of physicians 
and their skills. And I can fully appreciate 
how a pediatrician feeis when he is called 
upon to leave his own practice only to end 
up in a dispensary treating the children of 
service personnel. And that, of course, leads 
me to the various problems of dependent 
medical care. 


Now, traditionally we have provided, on a 
space and facilities available basis, medical 
care to the dependents of service personnel. 
But I don’t know of anything that would 
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more adversely affect the morale of our 


Armed Forces than to eliminate this entitle- - 


ment. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
we cannot continue in good conscience to 
draft individuals and ask them to treat the 
dependents of our service personnel. The 
number involved is not great—581 is the ap- 
proximate figure, but even if we eliminate 
581, that would be 581 less doctors over the 
age of 35 who would have to be ordered to 
active duty. So there we are on the horns 
of a dilemma. Can we jeopardize the morale 
of our Armed Forces to the extent of elim- 
inating dependent medical care in order to 
alleviate to some exfent the situation with 
regard to the drafting of doctors over the age 
of 35? 

Well, obviously the answer for the next 2 
years is that the Congress was not willing to 
jeopardize the career attractiveness of many 
thousands of experienced men in order to 
reduce to just a small extent the number of 
physicians who will be required to serve in 
our Armed Forces who are now over the age 
of 35. But we recognize the fact that we 
must find a solution to dependent medical 
care. Obviously, we are again on the horns 
of another kind of a dilemma. For if we 
abolish all dependent medical care in the 
Armed Forces, then many of the physicians 
who now are willing to stay in the Armed 
Forces until reaching retirement age will 
leave, since the present diversification of 
their practice may well be reduced to such an 
extent that they will prefer to leave the 
armed services and surrender the years of 
service they have built up toward retirement. 

The average service doctor in a period of 
several years of service will treat service per- 
sonnel who are basically healthy—perhaps 
an appendix now and then, a few bad colds, 
pneumonia, broken arms, broken legs, per- 
haps now and again a case of tuberculosis or 
a heart condition. But if the service doctor 
is treating just service personnel, he is not 
going to have much experience in gynecology, 
pediatrics, geriatrics, and many of the other 
types of medicine that are found in younger 
or older age groups. 

So, what is the answer to that problem? 

I am not sure that I can give you the an- 
swer, although I can give you a few personal 
observations. First of all, I think it is in- 
cumbent upon us in the Congress to adopt 
some type of group health-insurance pro- 
gram. In this way the dependent will be as- 
sured of medical care by civilian physicians 
even though the dependent is separated from 
the service member and in an area where no 
service facilities are available. On the other 
hand, unless some adequate program can be 
worked out in overseas areas, the dependents 
will continue to expect treatment from 
Amercan doctors. It is possible that this 
can be worked out on a contract basis, but 
in some areas the only doctor available will 
be a service doctor, and he will be expected 
to treat dependents as well as service per- 
sonnel. 

Now whether this group program will 
supplement the present system or be a sub- 
stitute for the present program, is the ques- 
tion. I would suspect that unless some 
method can be found to procure more doc- 
tors for the Armed Forces this system, if 
adopted, will at least for the time being, 
have to be a substitute rather than a sup- 
plement to the present system. 


If we procure more doctors from the civil- 
lan economy on a career basis, at least we 
will eliminate the readjustment necessary in 
local communities throughout the Nation 
where practicing physicians are called into 
the service. In other words, if a doctor on 
his own initiative decides to make the serv- 
ice a career, his patients will usually have 
sufficient advance notice to make all the 
adjustment necessary, but when a doctor is 
taken from a community for a 2-year pe- 
riod with the full intent of returning to that 
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community, there is often a void that can. 
not be filled. And at that point, the Civil. 
jan community suffers. 

If dependents are in an area where there 
are civilian physicians available and i, the 
can go to civilian physicians under a health 
insurance program, that will ease the situa. 
tion, to a very limited extent, but to some 
extent with respect to the number of doc. 
tors required in uniform. 

On the other hand, it will give the de. 
pendent a benefit that she does not now en. 
joy and that is @ year-round entitlement 
to medical care and not just on a space anq 
facilities available basis. 

To me, it is the only practical solution to 
the immediate problem and yet we have 
had no experience on this large a scale upon 
which to base such a program. While it js 
easy to criticise the Department of Defense 
and the Congress for failure to take action 
on this problem now, I think from what I 
have said here today you can see some of 
the ramifications. If we abolish all depend- 
ent medical care, we reduce the attractive. 
ness of service medicine. If we continue to 
draft doctors, we not only disrupt the in- 
dividual doctors, but in many cases, the local 
community in which he is practicing 

We must solve this medical probiem in 
the armed services, not only for the immedi- 
ate future, but for the years ahead 

I want to mention that considerable 
progress in medical manpower utilization 
has been made by the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Dr. Berry, and his assistant, Dr 
Cushing, with the cooperation of a medical 
advisory committee and I am convinced that 
there is today a much better utilization of 
medical personnel than ever existed before 
Some further progress can be made but I 
am afraid that insofar as the number of doc- 
tors required is concerned, we have just 
about reached the minimum. 

I mentioned earlier that I considered the 
average physician to be a rugged individ- 
ualist. I realize that that may be an un- 
popular term in this present day and age 
Perhaps it is wrong to depend entirely upon 
one’s self for a livlihood; perhaps I am liv- 
ing in the dark ages, but I cannot help but 
feel that all of the notable achievements of 


this century, and the past centuries, can be 
attributed to men and women who felt an 
obligation to their nation, their families, 
and themselves. They did not feel that be- 
ing born entitled them to dependence upon 
the nation for a livelihood and for the better 


things in life. 

We have become an extremely security- 
conscious people in the past few years and 
while much progress in social fields has 
been made, I sometimes wonder if it is not 
being made at the cost of the loss of indi- 
vidual initiative. And yet some of the s0- 
cial gains have been brought about by neces- 
sity, as well as public demand 


And very possibly, the next large field will 
be that of medicine. 

I know it is unnecessary for me to tel! you 
that socialized medicine, or any other name 


free 


that you may wish to call a program o! 


medical care, is on the horizon. I can think 
of nothing that would do more to stop the 
progress of medicine than for this Nation to 
engage in a program of national socialized 
medicine. On the other hand you, as doc- 
tors, have made this Nation health con- 


scious; you have stressed medica! examina- 
tions, early treatment, danger signs annual 
X-rays, and as a result you have made every 
person in this country extremely aware of 
the necessity for prompt and adequate med- 
ical care. As a result the health of the Na- 
tion has prospered. The average age of men 
and women of this country has increased 
and this in turn has increased the nation®l 
income. But having started this very 4 
sirable awareness of the need for proper med- 
ical treatment, it is incumbent upon you 
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wate citizens, a8 advocates of the free en- 

ise system—yes, as members of & Cap- 
team—to meet those demands 
yprough the free enterprise system. If that 
gemand 1s not met by you as private prac- 
ticing physicians, OF by you as groups of 


terpr 
jralistic 


private practicing physicians, then it will be 
gone for you by the Federal Government. 
that is the history of this Nation and 
pothing you Or I can say will stop it. It is 
only what you and I do to fill the needs of 
the people through the free enterprise sys- 
ym that that system will continue to exist 
gs we know it. 

Ir is for you to decide as leaders in your 
pmmunities, as men respected and loved by 
your patients, your friends, and your neigh- 
bors, as to where and how and when we are 
going ahead. It can be done by direction 
of the Federal Government or it can be done 
through the free enterprise system and the 
cooperation of the Federal Government, but 
sssure as Tam standing here today, it will be 
done. 

You will have to make the choice—and I 
believe I know what your choice will be. 





In Expression of Gratitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of his meeting with the 
Honorable Herbert C. Hoover, Jr., the 
Under Secretary of State, His Grace, 
Archbishop Mampre Calfayan, primate 
of the Armenian Church in North Amer- 
ica, presented the following scroll of 
gratitude: 

In ExPRESSION OF GRATITUDE 

On the happy occasion of our meeting with 
Representatives of the Secretary of State, 
and on behalf of the Armenian Church in 
the United States under the venerable Holy 
Se in Etchmiadzin, with 48 authorized 
parishes and approximately 100,000 pa- 
rshioners, may we again voice our expression 
of gratitude for the freedoms and oppor- 
tunities granted us as citizens by birth or 
by naturalization; reiterate our devotion and 
loyalty to the principles of our Republic; 
and pledge to resist any and all enemies, both 
from within and without, which with aggres- 
five intent, may seek to attack our beloved 
country 

While many Americans of Armenian origin 
re bound by ties of blood and sentiment 
vith their brethren in their ancestral home- 
land in Armenia, the attachment is one of 
fllal kinship. On behalf of my flock in the 
United States I cam assure the Secretary 
o State that there can be no doubt what- 
sever as to the loyalty of my people, in time 
o peace or in time of stress. The spirit of 
ulegiance has taken root deep in our hearts. 
Weare Americans, Our loyalty is unreserved- 
y bound to the best interests of the United 
States, now and forever. 

Our divine ministry commands us to seek 
the ways of peace and not those of war. We 


therefore pray for the fulfillment of the: 


“in wish of our President Eisenhower, “to 
~ 'n peace with all the world, to commune 
with them, to learn from their culture as 
“ey May learn from ours * * ® so that our 
*y may stay at home, the products of our 
oe be used for our schools and roads 

churches, and not for guns and planes 
Mid tanks and ships of war.” 
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Respectfully presented on this 19th day of 
July 1956 in Washington, D. C. 
Archbishop Mampre CALFAYAN, 
Primate of the Armenian Church in 
North America. 





Bishop’s Sermon at Ruma Details the 
Dignity and Duties of the Religious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 





Sisters have seen it. 
young women from the day she enters the 
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are working for Christ and with Christ. 


You, therefore, never perform any action or 
fulfill any duty aione. Christ is your con- 
stant companion. He is with you in the 
classroom, at the bed of the sick, in the 
corridors of your convent; He sits beside you 


at your desk and kneels beside you at your 
prayers; you do not walk alone, but Christ 
walks with you. ge Mtg. 

There is a movie on voeatiolis called 
God’s Career Women. I suppose many of the 
It depicts the life of a 


conyent to begin her training in a religious 
o . It shows her in her work, her prayers, 
het daily spiritual exercises and at recrea- 
tign. The title, however, to my mind, may 
be confusing. In modern usage the career 
woman has an entirely different connotation 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES / than our idea of religious career women. In 


Thursday, July 14, 1955 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, His Excel- 
lency the Most Reverend Albert R. Zero- 
weste, D. D., bishop of Belleville, Ill, de- 
livered a sermon at the Ruma, II. 
Motherhouse. Ruma, IIl., is located in 
my congressional] district, and I am 
happy to include in the official Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp Bishop Zeroweste’s ser- 
mon. 

The sermon follows: 


“You have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you, and have appointed you that 
you should go and bear fruit and that your 
fruit should remain.” (John 15: 16.) 

Right Reverend Monsignori, Very Reverend 
and Reverend Fathers, Reverend Mother, 
Dear Sisters and Beloved in Christ: 

We extend congratulations to all the par- 
ticipants in today’s beautiful ceremony. 
Your hearts are filled with joy and gratitude 
as you offered to Christ your mind, your 
soul and whole being and thus became His 
brides. The young women just beginning 
this dedication of self look forward with 
trust knowing that those“who have gone 
before them have found joy, peace, and con- 
tentment with Christ. Those who have com- 
pleted 25 or 50 years in the religious life have 
already experienced the lightness of Christ's 
burden, the sweetness of His yoke. 

Since we have not here a “lasting city but 
seek one that is to come,” we do not expect 
perfect happiness on this earth. Our Divine 
Master has told us that if we would come 
after Him we should take up our cross daily 
and follow Him. But, in spite of the daily 
crosses the true religious finds a happiness 
and peace that the world cannot understand 
nor enjoy. “Peace, I leave with you, my peace 
I give to you; not as the world gives do I 
give toyou.” (John 15:17.) Do not let your 
hearts be troubled or be afraid.” (John 
14: 28.) “In my Father's house there are 
many mansions.” “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life.” (John vill: 12). “No one 
comes to the Father but through me.” These 
familiar words of the Divine Master reecho 
in your mind and heart today. They are the 
words of divine truth, they are the words 
that gave you strength to take the important 
step and they are the expression of Christ's 
companionship with the true religious. 

Frequently you have meditated upon your 
dignity and duties as spouses of Christ. And 
like all whe are called to His service you have 
at times been disturbed by doubts and ques- 
tions. You asked yourself, why should I 
have a religious vocation? Why should I be 
privileged to be a bride of Christ? Am I 
worthy of such companionship? The words 
of Christ: “You have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you,” have reassured you, and 
you are worthy because Christ wants you, 
because Christ loves you. 

It is important to remember this fact in 
the daily practice of your spiritual life. 
Christ wants you, Christ has called you, you 


the religious life one must abandon all ca- 
reers as the world understands a career. 
A career for God, yes; a career for honor, 
glory, success or worldly recognition, no. 
This does not mean that a religious should 
not use her natural talents; it does not infer 
that she refrain from giving her best efforts 
in fulfilling the tasks assigned to her. It 
does, however, demand that the ego be sub- 
merged in the Christus; the bride, hidden 
behind the personality of her divine spouse. 
A true religious must even be forgetful of 
self. The religious vows themselves signify 
the submission of self to God and to our 
lawfully constituted superiors. True, it is 
not an easy undertaking but this submission 
of ourselves to Christ is absolutely neces- 
sary for a complete and happy religious life. 
One can succeed only when she has forgotten 
self for Christ and takes as her motto the 
words of St. Paul: “I can do all things in 
him who strengthens me.” (Philippians 
iv: 13.) 

When a religious learns this secret of 
abandonment of self, she has acquired the 
secret of success; then she is truly Christ's 
career woman. .Remember there is no career 
of any religious except the career of becom- 
ing a saint. All other occupations, tasks 
or accomplishments are only rungs on the 
ladder leading to this end. “We build the 
ladder by which we rise; from the lowly 
earth to the vaulted skies; and we mount 
to the summit round by round, ‘For this is 
the will of God your sanctification.’” (Thes- 
salonians iv: 3.) “The Lord is faithful, who 
will strengthen you and guard you from 
evil.” (2 Thessalonians 3: 3.) 

The Master has spoken to you: “Come, 
follow me.” ‘You heard His voice and ac- 
cepted the invitation. You have replied: 
“I have come; I have left father, mother, 
home, relatives and all things. You, my 
spouse, are my way, my truth, my life. 
Without you, dear spouse, I can do nothing.” 

Frequent meditation on the exalted dig- 
nity of your calling and the richness of the 
spiritual life will not only stir anew your 
gratitude for the privilege of being Spouses 
of Christ but will also quicken your desires to 
share with others the joy that is yours 
through religious life. 

So each day walk along the way of the 
cross, the road of sanctity. It is not an 
impossible journey because Christ invites 
you and He never asks of us the impos- 
sible. “You therefore are to be perfect, 
even as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 
(Matthew 5: 48), Christ has invited you, 
you have accepted the invitation and now 
you put yourself completely in His care. He 
offers grace, light, and strength; He draws 
and guides you along the labyrinthine ways. 
He is_pursuing you, asking you to love Him 
and to give yourself in return with docility, 
trust, an nerosity. 

Retall ho uch Jesus has loved you, how 
He has favored you in calling you to the reli- 
gious life. In tude, you must now be- 

no other way to serve. 
And remember that putting on Christ is the 
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work of a lifetime, but a work that must be 
done each day because from the first day 
you begin your work as teacher, nurse, or in 
any other activity you must begin at once 
to form Christ in others. 

I need not emphasize the important role 
of devotion to the most precious blood in 
your striving for sanctity. You are dedi- 
cated in a very special manner to the precious 
blood. Christ’s mission on earth was to shed 
His blood for man’s redemption. This He 
proclaimed when He instituted the Holy 
Eucharist. “And taking a cup. He gave 
thanks and gave it to them, saying: “All of 
you drink of this; for this is my blood of 
the new covenant which is being shed for 
many unto the remission of sins.” (Matthew 
26. 27, 28). His blood seeped into the earth 
in the Garden of Olives: during the scourg- 
ing it was scattered on the walls of the pagan 
court: it left a trail from Pilate’s court to 
Calvary; it covered the hands and clothes 
of the executioners and claimed at least one 
of their number. And the last drop was 
drained from His body when one of the sol- 
diers opened His side with a lance, and im- 
mediately there came out blood and water.” 
(John 19: 34.) ~ 

The prodigality with which Christ shed 
His blood from the beginning of His Agony 
until His death on the cross is one of the 
mysterious aspects of His passion, especial- 
ly since we know that one drop of His pre- 
cious blood had power to redeem countless 
worlds. This profuse shedding was another 
proof of this boundless, infinite love. 

As members of this community dedicated 
to adoration of the precious blood, be gen- 
erous as Christ was generous. I assure you 
then you will reach the heights of sanctity 
and you will walk worthily in the vocation 
to which you have called. 

We wish to congratulate the parents and 
relatives of these brides of Christ. They also 
have been generous with Christ in giving 
their own back to God. Remember that the 
Divine Master cannot be outdone in generos- 
ity. Your reward will be exceedingly great. 

We priests share in the joy and happiness 
of this moment in a special manner. The 
pastors of these young women are particu- 
larly pleased because one or more among 
their spiritual children have been chosen 
to this exalted vocation. The rest of us 
know that our schools, institutions of chari- 
ty will continue because there are young 
women to follow in the footsteps of the 
Holy women who aided Christ when He trod 
the wine press of sorrow alone. 

Let all unite in a hymn of praise and 
thanksgiving to the triune God on this feat 
day honoring the. precious blood of the Sec- 
ond Person of the Most Blessed Trinity. 


Blinded Veterans Association 1955 
Achievement Award Goes to Houston, 
Tex., Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to submit for the REcorp a news 
release of the Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion, Inc., which tells of an award for 
achievement by that organization to Mr. 
Criss Cole, a blinded veteran of World 
WarlIl. Since he was blinded by a Jap- 
anese grenade on Tarawa during World 
War I, Mr. Cole has completed all work 
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required to obtain a bachelor of science 
degree and a bachelor of laws degree 
from the University of Houston and is 
now a practicing attorney in Houston 
and a member of the Texas State Legis- 
lature. The story of his achievement 
and his persona] triumph over his handi- 
cap is an inspiring one which I commend 
to all Members of Congress. It follows: 


New Yor, N. Y., August 7.—A 37-year-old 
former marine, who was blinded by a Japa- 
nese hand grenade during the bitter fighting 
for Tarawa in World War II, has been given 
the 1955 achievement award of the Blinded 
Veterans Association in recognition of his 
personal accomplishment and his service to 
the community. 

The veteran, Criss Cole, of Houston, Tex., 
who is currently a member of the Texas 
House of Representatives, received the award 
last night at a banquet held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, the final function of the asso- 
ciation’s 10th annual convention, which 
opened on August 2. 

The BVA achievement award is presented 
annually to a blinded veteran who has been 
especially outstanding in his chosen field of 
employment and in his adjustment to daily 
living as a blind person. 

Despite his blindness and the fact that 
economic circumstances prevented him from 
obtaining much formal schooling before the 
war, Cole went through college and law 
school after he was discharged from the Ma- 
rines. He became a successful candidate for 
the State legislature and now engages in the 
private practice of law between sessions. 

Criss Cole was born in Sawyer, Okla., in 
1918, and is 1 of 10 children. His family 
moved to Sims, Tex., when he was 2 years 
old, and he was raised in this farming com- 
munity. With so many mouths to feed, it 
became necessary for Cole to leave school 
in the ninth grade in order to help his father 
on the farm. At the age of 18 he joined the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and spent 20 
months in Colorado and California. 

In October 1940 he enlisted in the Marine 
Corps and served overseas in Iceland, New 
Zealand, Guadalcanal, and Tarawa. On 
November 23, 1943, he was totally blinded 
when a Japanese hand grenade exploded in 
his face on the beach at Tarawa. 


Cole was returned to the United States and 
received medica] treatment at the Philadel- 
phia Naval Hospital, being discharged on 
August 1, 1944. He then went to Houston, 
Tex., to look for a job. 

For him, the year 1945 proved momentous. 
He was engaged by the Reed Roller Bit Co. 
as a bench worker and shortly after that 
married Joanne Spica, whom he had met 
while he was a patient at the Philadelphia 
Naval Hospital. 

In January 1949, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion authorized Cole to enter training to 
become a lawyer. The veteran passed a 
test entitling him to the equivalent of a high 
school diploma from the Texas State Board 
of Education and began his prelaw studies 
at St. Thomas University in Houston, 


Two years later, he transferred to the Un!- 
versity of Houston, where he completed his 
work for a B. 8. degree. He was awarded an 
LL. B. degree from the same university in 
May 1954, and was named the outstanding 
law student of the year by his fellow stu- 
dents. 

Cole was admitted to the bar in May 1954, 
and opened an office in downtown Houston. 
At the same time, he became a candidate for 
election to the Texas House of Representa- 
tives. 

Without a campaign manager or financial 
backing, and making no promises, Cole 
entered the campaign with a two-point plat- 
form: (1) improvement of conditions at 
State mental institutions, and (2) a reha- 
bilitation program for juvenile delinquents. 


July 2 


He was elected by an overwhelming m 
jority that November. . 

Cole is active in church and civic aftai; 
He is deeply interested in the vocationa) re 
habilitation of the disabled—both vetera 
and civilian—and devotes much of his tim 
to addressing business groups, stressing th, 
value of utilizing this source of productiy 
manpower, He acknowledges the fact tha¢ 
loss of sight is &@ severe disability, but point 
out that the more efficient use of other tac 
ulties and resources enables a blind perso 
to carry on &@ normal life. His own examp} 
demonstrates that a disability need not be 
handicap. 

He enjoys fishing and horseback riding and 
particularly likes to take his two sons Dennis 
8, and Warren, 6, on picnics and to the goo 

The citation accompanying the py 
Achievement Award reads as follows: “Fo 
exemplifying the principles of initiative, jn 
dependence, and self-reliance to which th 
Blinded Veterans Association is devoted.” 

The Newman Prize of $100 which accom 
panies the award was also presented to Cole 
This prize is contributed annually by Nathan 
Newman, New York businessman and long 
time friend of the BVA. 


The three judges for this year's Achieve 
ment Award were Dr. A. Duane Beam o 
Grosse Point Farms, Mich., a prominent oph 
thalmologist who was in charge of evs 
casualties at the Philadelphia Nava) Hos 
pital during World War IT; C. Warrend Bied 
soe, Chief of Blind Rehabilitation, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C.: and Pete 
J. Salmon, Executive Director of the Indus 
trial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, N. Y 

In addition to Cole, the judges cited the 
following blinded veterans for their out 
standing achievements: Alexander R. Bish 
op, Talladega, Ala., instructor, Alabam 
School for the Blind; Norbert L. Cormier 
Newington, Conn., Veterans’ Employment 
Representative, Connecticut State Employ 
ment Service; James FP. C. Hyde, Washing 
ton, D. C., legislative analyst, Bureau of the 
Budget; Edmund Jemison, Basom, N. Y. 
social worker, Genesee County (N. Y.) De 
partment of Welfare; Thomas J. Kenned 
Jr., Baltimore, Md., owner and operator of 
an office supply company; Harry J. Kosmala 
Chicago, Ill., vending stand operator; Fred 
Krauss Jr., Broomal, Pa., employment in 
terviewer, Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service; Julius Morris, New Britain, Conn, 
attorney; Leonard M. Pawlak, Milwaukee, 
Wis., medical dictation transcriber, VA Hos 
pital, Wood, Wis.; Lawrence L. Peets, West 
Arlington, Vt., bookbinder; Earle G. Ramsey 
Brevard, N. C., attorney; and Stuart D. Raw 
ley, San Gabriel, Calif., cabinetmaker. 

Nominations for the BVA Achievement 
Award were solicited from Veterans’ Admin 
istration Regional Offices throughout the 
country as well as from BVA's loca) chapters. 


Statement by Oscar L. Chapman Presented 
Before the Committee on Agriculture 01 
Legislation To Amend and Extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948 as Amended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, in view of m 
intense interest in our relations with ov 
good neighbor, Mexico, under unanimou 
consent, I insert in the Recorp the fol 
lowing statement by Oscar L. Chapm@ 
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ted before the Committee on 
resen 

jgriculture on legislation to amend and 
atend the Sugar Act of 1948 as amended: 
lam appearing here on behalf of the As- 
yeiation of Sugar Producers of Mexico, 
ynich has @ very vital stake in the legisla- 
on now pending before this Committee. 
This opportunity to appear and testify is 
post sincerely appreciated by the associa- 
tion and by the many thousands of our good 
frends in Mexico who depend upon their 
ggat industry for their livelihood. 

On June 17, I filed in the House of Repre- 
atives, a petition on behalf of the sugar 
ucers of Mexico, which was duly re- 
gived and referred to your committee. This 
petition states the affirmative case of the 
yexican sugar producers. In order to save 
the time of the committee, I respectfully 
request that the text of the petition be in- 
orporated in the record. I shall confine 
myself in my statement to some brief, but, 
I believe, extremely important comments 
on the legislation proposed by the executive 
establishment, 

At the very outset, I wish to make it 
ssolutely clear that we have no quarrel 
whatsoever with the proposal to grant relief 
tothe domestic sugar industry as exemplified 
by H. R. 5406 which is now before you. I 
ay that in the full knowledge that that bill 
would have the effect of lowering the quotas 
that would otherwise acdrue to Mexico in 
1955 and 1956. Certainly the Congress has 
a obdligation to look @fter the best interests 
of the United States first, and to foster such 
adomestic sugar industry as it deems con- 
astent with those best interests. We con- 
sider it entirely inappropriate for any for- 
eign principal to seek preferential advantage 
for itself by attempting to influence that 
judgment. 

Mexico seeks only to obtain a fair share 
of that portion of the United States market 
which is to be allotted among foreign pro- 
ducers after the domestic producers have 
been taken care of. In that regard, Mexico 
Insists that it is entitled to equal considera- 
tion, on the merits of its case, with all other 
foreign producers. 

Unfortunately, the proposal submitted by 
the executive departments does not reflect 
equal consideration on the merits. In fact, 
it ls so grossly discriminatory and inequitable 
us to be shocking. 

The essential evil of the proposal of the 
ttecutive establishment is that it perpetu- 
ses a system which ignores present day 
(quities and relies solely on ancient history. 
Under this bill, foreign quotas are not allot- 
ted on the basis of the needs and merits of 
1955, but essentially on the basis of the 
quantitative distribution of the market as 
itexisted in 1934. Thus no matter what has 
happened in the ensuing years in terms of 
fonomic and political relations, the lion's 
share of the market is reserved for the few 
‘uppers who happened to be there first. 
No matter how efficient a new producer is, he 


6 substantially excluded from the Urited 
States market. 


Under this proposal, Cuba, beginning in 
157, is arbitrarily granted 60 percent of 
the total increments in foreign quotas. The 
mmaining 40 percent is to be prorated among 
‘he full-duty countries im ‘accordance with 
Welr average shipments during the period 
“| through 1954. This system guarantees 
= Mexico, for the duration of the act, 
oy take a subordinate position to Peru 
- the Dominican Republic since she ob- 
real shipped less sugar to the United 
— than they did during the base pe- 
oo? And why did she ship less than they 
th ‘ring the base period? Because under 
om current act she was not allowed to ship 
_ Moreover, Mexico was not allowed to 
ip more because during a previous base 
Mrlod she was similarly restricted. 


gent 
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This represents a kind of economic Shinto- 
ism which is entirely inconsistent with the 
professed international trade policy of the 
United States. The State Department itself 
has insisted, in the trade councils of the 
world, that where quantitative restrictions 
on imports must be adopted, there should 
be provision for making adjustments to meet 
special situations and to recognize current 
exigencies. 

Surely at long last there must come a 
time when such a legislative scheme must 
be reexamined in the light of present-day 
realities and when reasonable adjustments 
must be made. That time is long overdue. 
This outmoded approach to foreign-sugar 
quotas should not be carried forward into 
the new legislation which you are now con- 
sidering. 

I can readily understand the reluctance 
of the executive departments to recommend 
a cut in the present quota of Cuba or any 
other country below what it presently en- 
joys, even though its relative share of the 
present market could not be justified by ob- 
jective economic criteria. There is a natu- 
ral tendency to try to make adjustments as 
painlessly as possible and to leave intact 
that which a country now has. That, how- 
ever, is not the major defect of the execu- 
tive proposal. The overriding evil of the 
bill is that it not only preserves the quotas 
accumulated under the historic base-period 
system, but it projects that system into the 
allocation of the future growth of the mar- 
ket. That is carrying history too far. 

Under the bill proposed by the executive 
establishment and under H. R. 5406 for that 
matter, no foreign country would be cut 
1 ounce below its present deliveries. Cer- 
tainly this alone should eliminate any eco- 
nomic dislocation which might be feared. 
Beyond that, however, as we compute it, the 
executive proposal would have the effect of 
freezing participation of foreign countries 
in the future growth of the market as 
follows: 


Foreign participation in future growth 


To the Dominican Republic 
To Mexico 
To all others 


Even if it should be assumed, giving due 
deference to history, that no foreign coun- 
try should be called upon to give up 1 pound 
of the tonnage it now ships, by what magic 
can it be concluded that the Dominican 
Republic is entitled to participate in the 
future growth of the United States market 
almost 3 times the extent of Mexico, or Peru 
4% times. Why should Cuba be given a 
share in the future growth of our market 
15 times greater than that allowed Mexico? 
I submit that this cannot be justified by any 
reasonable standard. 

The Assistant Secretary of State told this 
committee: ‘““The decision concerning the rel- 
ative shares of the foreign supplier should, 
of course, be made on the basis of stand- 
ards which can be applied as uniformly as 
possible among the various countries.” 

I am certainly in favor of uniform stand- 
ards. I would like for the committee to 
judge on the whole record whether there 
has been a uniform application of stand- 
ards in the position taken by the executive 
departments. 

Frankly, I am quite weary, and I am sure 
some of you are, of being told that the entire 
export trade of the United States may col- 
lapse if Cuba's stranglehold on the United 
States sugar market is not maintained. 

If export trade is to be used as the basis 
for justifying Cuba's position, surely it should 
be worth some consideration with regard to 
Mexico. 

The fact ts that Mexico’s purchases from 
the United States last year amounted to $628 
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million and exceeded those of Cuba by $200 
million. Moreover, Mexico's purchases from 
the United States last year exceeded the 
combined purchases of Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, and Peru by $51 million. 

In 1954, Mexico’s purchases in the United 
States were more than 6 times those of Peru 
and more than 12 times those of the Do- 
minican Republic. 

The State Department also told you that 
most of the countries which sell sugar to 
the United States have an unfavorable trade 
balance with the United States. They wish 
to buy an increased volume of our export 
products but are able to do so only by in- 
creasing their sales here. 

Compare Mexico’s unfavorable balance last 
year of $299.8 million with Cuba’s of $26.9 
million, and Peru's of $300,000. The Domini- 
can Republic had a favorable balance of $20 
million. 

Because of its unfavorable dollar situation 
Mexico was forced to undergo a devaluation 
of the peso in 1954. That devaluation caused 
grave injury to Mexico’s economy and an- 
other would have irreparable economic con- 
sequence. 

It would be well for this committee to con- 
sider too, just where the trade ties of the 
competing claimants lie. Seventy-five per- 
cent of Mexico’s export trade is with the 
United States, as compared with about 61 
percent for Cuba, 51 percent for the Domi- 
nican Republic, and 38 percent for Peru. 

In face of all these facts, why should Cuba 
be entitled to participate in the future 
growth of our sugar- market 15 times the 
extent of Mexico or Peru 4% times or the 
Dominican Republic 3 times? It is difficult 
for the Mexicans to understand and I sub- 
mit that it must be difficult for anyone to 
understand. In fact it outrages the sense 
of justice and fair play. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Mexico has never before come to the 
United States for an increase in its sugar 
quota. This is the case even though as our 
good friend and next door neighbor and our 
only foreign supplier in a position to ship 
sugar overland, the United States is her 
natural and logical market. Mexico comes 
now, reluctantly, because there is no al- 
ternative. 

Mexico has restricted its production. It 
has greatly increased its domestic consump- 
tion of sugar. Over the last 14 years sugar 
consumption in Mexico has doubled. Today 
Mexico consumes domestically 80 percent of 
its annual production. Mexico does not ap- 
pear here seeking to become a great export 
country. It seeks only that small measure 
of relief to which it is equitably entitled, 
which is vitally necessary to sustain its do- 
mestic sugar industry. 

As you know, Mexico has been substan- 
tially shut out of the United States sugar 
market. In 1953, as a resuit of the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, Mexico’s ability 
to sell on the world market was drastically 
curtailed. The United States exercised a 
dominant influence on this agreement. 
Meanwhile, the United States has been sub- 
sidizing Mexico's competitors who have huge 
export surpluses and who use this subsidy 
to depress the world market price for sugar. 
All of this adds up to ruin for the Mexican 
sugar industry if no relief is available at the 
hands of the United States. That is why 
Mexico now comes to the United States as 
the only available source of relief. Having 
come here it fully expects just and fair 
treatment in comparison with all other for- 
eign countries. 

Mexico asked in its petition and in its rep- 
resentations to the State Department for a 
sugar quota equivalent to 2 percent of United 
States consumption. This is fair and rea- 
sonable in the light of Mexigo’s stature as a 
sugar producer second only to Cuba among 
Latin American suppliers and in the light of 
her trade relations with the United States. 
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Even if, in the interests of preserving to 
other foreign countries their present ship- 
ments, this should not be granted, at the 
very least Mexico would expect that it would 
be given a participation in the growth of the 
market bearing some reasonable relationship 
to the merits of its case. At the very least 
it would be expected that the 45 percent of 
increments in the United States sugar mar- 
ket which is allotted to foreign countries 
would be distributed among those countries 
on the basis of such considerations as (1) 
purchases from the United States, (2) trade 
balance with the United States, and (3) 
trade ties with the United States as com- 
pared with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I have prepared no sug- 
gested amendment showing what this dis- 
tribution of the increase in the foreign por- 
tion of the United States sugar market 
would amount to according to such stand- 
ards as I have suggested. Until these hear- 
ings opened the Mexican sugar producers 
had no idea that the executive departments 
would ignore their representations and 
would suggest a formula relying solely on 
history and denying any consideration of 
the merits of the individual cases presented. 
With the permission of the committee I 
should like to supply a suggested allocation 
of the annual increment in sugar consump- 
tion among the foreign suppliers. 

The bill proposed by the executive estab- 
lishments is bad legislation. It is bad be- 
cause it makes no attempt to deal with the 
problem of foreign sugar quotas on its 
merits. In fact, it represents an attempt 
to side-step the problem and avoid having 
to deal with it on its merits. Such legisla- 
tion can usually be counted on Ww create 
more problems than it avoids. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Mexico has always been a good friend 
and good neighbor of the United States. 
The Mexican people are following these hear- 
ings with keen interest because of the vital 
importance of the outcome to the economy 
of Mexico. Mexico seeks no special favors 
here. It seeks only that its case be con- 
sidered on its merits by any and all rea- 
sonable standards in comparison with the 
case of each and every claimant and that an 
enlightened and fair determination be made 
on that basis. 

The Mexican sugar producers and the Mex- 
ican people are confident that they will re- 
ceive full and fair consideration from this 
committee and I want to thank you again 
for your patience and courtesy in hearing 
me. 





Those Swiss Dolls and Southern Maryland 


Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Baltimore Morning Sun of July 
28, 1955. 

The editorial follows: 

THose Swiss DoLtts aNp SOUTHERN 
LAND ‘TOBACCO 

Mr. David Rosenstein, president of the 
National Association of Doll Manufacturers, 
has protested to President Eisenhower be- 
cause of those Swiss delis he bought in 
Geneva last week. As a publicity stunt, 
Mr. Rosenstein’s protest has some merit. It 


MARY- 
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enabled him to get some free space about 
domestic dolls. 

But if the dollmakers of the United 
States cheer him, there is one group of 
patriotic Americans who won't. The to- 
bacco ‘growers of southern Maryland are 
mighty glad the President spent the equiva- 
lent of $21 in Switzerland. To that extent 
he undoes the harm he perpetrated when he 
raised the tariff on Swiss watches. 

Watches are a major source of United 
States dollars for the Swiss. They use them 
to buy the things we grow and make over 
here. Maryland tobacco is one of their larg- 
est purchases. Last year they bought nearly 
6,000,000 pounds of it for about $3,000,000, 
most of which went into the pockets of 
southern Marylanders. 

If the higher tariff keeps the Swiss from 
getting dollars through the sale of watches, 
they can hope to improve the situation a 
little by the sale of dolls. President Eisen- 
hower's chance purchase means just that to 
the Swiss. Maryland tobacco growers will 
get the point, no matter what Mr. Rosen- 
stein’s association may think. 





A Vote Based on Misgivings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
legislator’s task is always easier and 
pleasanter when he. can cast his vote on 
the basis of strong, affirmative convic- 
tions. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, it is neces- 
sary for him to base a vote on his mis- 
givings, and even worse, to be forced to 
choose between opposing misgivings. 

Yesterday I voted, along with 66 other 
Republicans, against the Harris natural 
gas bill. This bill—which passed the 
House 209 to 203-—would exempt pro- 
ducers of natural gas from Federal rate 
regulation. In doing so I was compelled 
to choose between opposing and serious 
misgivings. 

On the one hand were the basic mis- 
givings which I have with respect to 
Federal controls, particularly price or 
rate controls—including my fundamen- 
tal distrust of bureaucratic control of the 
free-enterprise system, opposition to the 
malicious anti-business bias so often ex- 
hibited in Washington since 1933, and a 
fundamental belief that competition 
rather than government is the best eco- 
nomic policeman. 

On the other hand, on this particular 
issue, I have serious misgivings as to 
whether, in the case of production of 
natural gas, competition can be an ade- 
quate policeman of rates and an effective 
guardian of the interests of the con- 
sumer—both the home user and the in- 
dustrial user of natural gas. 

State control of rates charged for natural 
gas sold by producers and gatherers in the 
field to pipeline companies for interstate dis- 
tribution is barred by court decisions. More- 
over in this case the competition is between 
buyers—the pipeline companies—and not 
between the sellers—the producers. Com- 
petition between buyers tends to increase the 
price to the buyer, and therefore to increase 
the vrice to the ultimate consumer, and so 
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is not an effective policeman, as is the case & 
when the competition is between sellers 

Federal rate control is generally accepteq 
by all parties to this dispute as necessar 
and unavoidable so far as the pipeline m- 
panies are concerned. Even the Harris bill 
which seeks to remove the producers from 
rate control by the Federal Power Commis. 
sion, contains ® provision designed to limit 
the amount which the pipeline companies 
could pay the producers. But there was deep 
divergence of opinion as to whether the pro- 
visions in the bill provide an adequate 
restraint on prices which can be paid to pro- 
ducers and passed on to the consumer. Anq 
there were serious doubts as to whether these 
provisions offered safeguards against a mark- 
up in the price of the accumulated natura). 
gas reserves of the pipeline companies—a 
markup which could yield a rich bonanza 
to these companies. 

The closeness of the vote in the House in. 
dicated the grave uncertainties, pro and con, 
in this highly controversial issue. It {x 
worth noting that the bill was reported out 
by the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce by a margin of only one 
vote. Horeover the Rules Committee voted 
to send the bill to the floor of the House 
by only one vote. In every instance, there 
was a sharp cleavage of sentiment among 
both Republicans and Democrats. 

Since the basic principle of Federal rate 
control of the cost of natural gas to the ulti- 
mate consumer is generally accepted as nec- 
essary and sound, and since there was serious 
doubt in my mind as to whether adequate 
control and protection of the consumer 
against price gouging is provided in the 
Harris bill, I resolved my conflicting mis- 
givings in favor of what I believe to be the 
legitimate interests of the consumer. 

During the campaign last year I repeatedly 
said that I was deeply concerned about two 
kinds of human greed—the greed for un- 
conscionable financial gain and the greed {for 
political and governmental power. The 
issues posed by the Harris bill controversy 
touched on the human possibilities of both 
kinds of greed. Striking a balance of proper 
controls on each of these kinds of greed is a 
difficult, trial-and-error process. 





The So-Called Refugee Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the ag!- 
tation in behalf of the so-called Refugee 
Act, precipitated by President Eisen- 
hower’s requests for still greater lenien- 
cies, unmasks the act for what it is: 4 
fraudulent gesture of political hypoc- 
risy. 

For all its purported humanitarian 
aims, the act, is a crudely concocted 
piece of old-fashioned pork-barrelins 
on an international level. By itself and 
in combination with the proposals for 
revision it represents a clear and dan- 
gerous attempt to circumvent the care- 
fully constructed legislation which now 
stands as this Nation's basic policy 0? 
immigration. . 

The people of the United States were 
duped when they were told of its neve 
The fact is that during the past 3 ae 
immigration pressures from the outside 
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have continuously diminished, and the 
conditions upon which the displaced- 
persons laws of 1948 and 1950 were pred- 


jcated have all but disappeared. 
a recently released State Department 
report states bluntly that despite the 
broadest interpretations as to qualifica- 
ions, there are not enough applicants 
1 us up even the visas provided for orig- 
nally in the Refugee Act—a total of 
999,000. There is no mass of starving, 
tortured humanity pounding at our 
doors. 
DEMAND FOR VISAS REDUCED 

tet me cite a few excerpts from the 
state Department report issued by the 
Administrator of the refugee program, 
scott McLeod: 

In Germany, he reports: 

Fast German escapees, constituting the 
largest single bloc of potentially qualified 
aliens in West Germany, have the same 
working rights as West Germans. Greatly 


improved economic conditions in Germany 


will reduce the demand for visas under the 
act as many refugées are being intggrated 
into the local economy. 

Not only the regular immigration 
quta for people born in Germany— 
which is 25,000 a year—is open and visas 
are currently available, but preference 
portions of every immigration quota for 
Eastern European countries are open 


just as well. 

Of the 2,000 visas allocated for Polish 
refugees residing in England, only 250 
have been applied for. 


In the Netherlands “the initiative 
shown by the Dutch Government in re- 
pairing the flood damage and in caring 


for the inhabitants of the flood areas, 
plus full employment, make it difficult 


for applicants to qualify as refugees.” 
The improved conditions that have 

enabled these peoples to become ad- 

justed and integrated should be a source 


of tremendous pride to the American 
people. This has come about almost 
wholly as a result of the $38 billion 
which we have provided, in a genuine 
humanitarian endeavor, to promote re- 
covery abroad. 

The Senate and House conferees on 
the refugee bill, at the time of its enact- 
ment, stressed that it was not to be con- 
sidered a ‘mandate to issue the full 
humber of visas. These are maximum 
imitations, not quotas to be filled.” But 
Instead of taking satisfaction in the fact 
that the crisis has ended, the sponsors 
of the new recommendations are ex- 
pressing great concern now that the 
g0al of 209,000 additional immigrants 
May not be met. The refugee act as a 
Consequence is being transformed into 
4 grotesque Cinderella's shoe. 

To justify the changes, the President 
explained that a “number of the pro- 
mslons of the act require amendment if 
me act's objectives are to be fully met.” 
— us examine some of the proposed 
sc eS and see how they would destroy 
“ag a limited safeguards of the origi- 
Coe act of 1953 established a genuine 
nna test for qualification as a ref- 
tafe requires that the prospective 
fh oe is not firmly resettled and is 
va need of assistance for the es- 
lals of life. It clearly did not wish 
’ Provide a better bet for persons who 
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merely felt they could improve their lot 
in the Eldorado of America. The amend- 
ment proposals would upset this test 
completely. 


Under the act of 1953, provisions for 
immigrant status, with the subsequent 
privilege of becoming citizens, were ex- 
tended to 5,000 alien residents who law- 
fully entered the United States. before 
July 1, 1953, and who cannot return to 
their homelands because of the peril of 
persecution. The demand that they 
had entered the country legally would 
seem a small enough one in exchange 
for the privilege conferred upon them. 
The amendment bills, however, would 
eliminate this requirement and bestow 
this privilege on any alien, including the 
ship jumpers and those who have simply 
sneaked across the border. 

Closely allied to this is another pro- 
posal to eliminate the present require- 
ment for complete information regard- 
ing the 2 years immediately preceding 
the application for entry of each pro- 
spective immigrant. Such a change 
would strike at the heart of our security 
system. Refugee camps in Germany are 
permeated with Communist agents or- 
dered by the Soviets to adopt new under- 
cover lives in Europe and America to 
carry out underground activities. Only 
the most careful scrutiny of past rec- 
ords can bring about the detection of 
these agents. Eliminating this provi- 
sion in the 1953 act would prove of in- 
estimable aid to Communist infiltration 
tactics which we have now begun to 
combat with increasing success. 

When I was in Berlin recently, the 
Chief of the United States Counter Intel- 
ligence Corps, entrusted with the respon- 
sibility for the security investigations 
under the Refugee Act, was appalled at 
suggestions that the 2-year requirement 
be dropped. He recommended instead 
that it be extended to 5 years. 


WOULD BECOME PUBLIC CHARGE 


The act of 1953 specified that each 
prospective immigrant be sponsored by 
a responsible citizen, or citizens, who 
would guarantee that the new arrival 
would not displace someone else from a 
job or home. The obligation would rest 
solely upon the sponsors. Interestingly 
enough, there has been a notable lack 
of such sponsors. In the new proposals, 
sponsorship could be undertaken by 
approved organizations. In the case of 
public or semipublic agencies, the immi- 
grant would automatically become a 
public charge, a situation which immi- 
gration laws throughout our history 
have been designed to prevent. 

Another measure includes the Presi- 
dential recommendation to suspend the 
health requirements of our immigration 
laws to permit the entry of persons af- 
fiicted by tuberculosis, one of Europe’s 
most rampant diseases. “We in the 
United States no longer regard tubercu- 
losis with dread,” the President declared. 
The United States Public Health Service 
lists it as one of the Nation’s most fear- 
some killers, with an annual death toll 
of around 25,000. We have been battling 
this scourge with tremendous expendi- 
tures of money and medical talent. It 
has cost us untold wealth in the form 
of men and women lost to productive 
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labor through its ravages. Are we now 
to import it deliberately? 

The welfare of this Nation, in regard 
to augmenting our population from out- 
side sources, is, I believe, best served by 
the diligently constructed immigration 
law, of which I am proud indeed to have 
been a coauthor together with the late 
and beloved Senator McCarran. This 
law provides the best coordination of our 
responsibility to ourselves as a nation 
and of our responsibility to the rest of 
the world. It permits us to remain of 
the same fiber that proved over the last 
stormy half century too tough to be sub- 
verted or conquered by any brand of 
totalitarianism. 

The enactment of that law stands as 
an accomplishment which should not be 
subjected to partisan and demagogic 
ventures which can result only in the 
defeat of our purposes both here and 
abroad. 





Clearing the Record of the Committee on 
Tax Exempt Foundations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 16, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I received a letter from Dr. Robert E. 
Cushman, professor of government, Cor- 
nell University, which I wish to have 
printed in the Recorp for the purpose of 
correcting an error which occurred in 
report of the Committee on Tax Exempt 
Foundations. I am very glad to present 
this for Dr. Cushman for the purpose of 
clearing the record and overcoming the 
injustice which came about by reason of 
the error in printing. I express my re- 
grets to Dr. Cushman: 

Marcu 28, 1955. 
Hon. B. CARROLL REECE, 
House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Reece: I am writing you about 
what I suppose you would call in Congress a 
point of “personal privilege.” 

To identify myself, I am Robert E. Cush- 
man, a professor in Cornell University, and 
I directed the substantial study of certain 
civil liberty problems for the support of 
which the Rockefeller Foundation made an 
initial grant of $110,000 in 1948. This was 
one of the grants which was scrutinized and 
commented on by your committee in its 
study of tax-exempt foundations. 

In the printed report of your committee 
(House Rept. 2681, 83d Cong., 2d sess., De- 
cember 1954), an obvious mistake has been 
made with respect to my name, under which 
a total of six citations appear. 

At the bottom of page 263, my name ap- 
pears, with an initial item relating to a quo- 
tation from me made by Judge Edgerton 
(United States court of appeals, District of 
Columbia) in his dissent in the Barsky case. 
This is entirely correct. 

Beginning at the top of page 264, however, 
appear five citations which do not belong 
under my name. Living as I do in an up- 
state New York city, it has taken me some 
little time, and quite a little outside help, 
to track down what seems to have caused 
this mistake. It seems probable that you 
intended these five items to be listed under 
the name of Mrs. Hallie Flanagan Davis, now 
professor of drama at Smith College, and that 
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the name was somehow lost in manuscript 
or proof. For example, my photograph does 
not appear in the December 23, 1940, issue 
of the Daily Worker (as the last citation 
states), while hers does. The Daily Worker 
on that date reviewed a book of hers, and 
printed her picture in connection with the 
review. The four other items listed on page 
264 also appear relevant to Mrs. Davis. In 
the first two citations in particular, not only 
does her name appear (while mine does not) 
but she was Director of the National Theater 
project under WPA, while I have never in my 
life had any connection with the theater or 
any theater group. 

To anyone who has ever gotten copy ready 
for the printer, or dealt with printer’s proofs, 
it is clear what must have happened here. 
At some stage in the process the name Davis 
must have been dropped out, leaving these 
five citations under the immediately pre- 
ceding name, Cushman. It will probably 
take someone in your office only a very short 
time to check back and verify all this. This 
is an understandable mistake, and I am en- 
tirely sure that it was through either error 
or accident that these items are attributed 
to me, when they clearly relate to another 
person, 

I am sure you will agree that I am entitled 
to have this error in the committee report 
corrected, and I am also sure that you will 
wish to make the correction. 

I have no desire for any publicity or fan- 
fare about this matter. If you were to read 
into the ConGREssIONAL Record a statement 
roughly to the effect that an error in the 
committee report had been brought to your 
attention, and that the items beginning on 
the top of page 264 of the report do not be- 
long under the name of Robert E. Cushman, 
but under another name, I should feel sat:s- 
fied. I feel, however, that fairness demands 
that such a correction should appear in an 
official Government document, so that I can 
refer to that correction if criticism arising 
out of the original erroneous citations are 
directed against me. 

I have given this matter no publicity. It 
seemed to me only courteous and fair to 
bring it first to your attention. I do so 
in the belief that you will wish to make the 
correction, in some appropriate form, to 
which I am clearly entitled. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. CUSHMAN. 


—— 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1955. 
Mr. Rosert E. CUSHMAN, 
Department of Government, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Deark Proressor CusHMaAN: I have your 
letter of March 28 and I shall be glad to re- 
quest permission to insert the correction in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp when the House 
convenes after the recess. 

Of course I regret any typographical error 
in the citation in the report that attended 
to put you in a bad light. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
CARROLL REECE. 





Greetings to Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 


day to send greetings to the country of 
Pakistan and to their Prime Minister, 
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the Honorable Quaid-e-Azam Moham- 
med Ali Jinnah on the occasion of the 
anniversary of independence of that 
nation, August 14, 1947. I wish to ex- 
tend my salutations to the people of 
Pakistan today because the Congress will 
have adjourned before the date of the 
event. 

Pakistan has demonstrated its dedica- 
tion to the ideals of democracy and from 
its birth as a new nation has drawn in- 
spiration from the United States in its 
efforts to resolve its problems. Through 
a positive policy designed to promote bet- 
ter understanding and closer coopera- 
tion between other nations and them- 
selves, Pakistan has received substantial 
aid from the United States and has 
drawn closer to the American people. 

Under the -inspired leadership of 
Quaid-e-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
the Pakistan nation achieved its goal of 
independence. I wish to applaud the 
success of Pakistan’s efforts in the attain- 
ment of the high ideals which they have 
set for themselves and wish for them 
continued progress in the future. 

I could not conclude without noting 
the great role Mohammed Ali played in 
Bandung in setting the record straight 
as regards Chou En Lai and Red China. 
I also would like to point out that 
Mohammed Ali is one of the principal 
exponents along with the Prime Minister 
of India, Mr. Nehru, in presenting a plan 
for relaxing tensions between Red China 
and the United States. Finally, my 
greetings to the Ambassador from Paki- 
stan, His Excellency Syed Amjad Ali. 





Freight Rate Controversies Involving 
North Atlantic Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, there 
have recently come to my attention re- 
marks made on the floor of this House 
by my colleague from Clinton, Mass., 
dealing with the port of Boston and its 
freight rate relationships to other ports 
on the eastern seaboard, including my 
constituent port of Baltimore. 

I am greatly disturbed by my col- 
league’s statement that he intends to 
make his views known to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and urge the 
elimination of alleged discriminatory 
rate by putting the port of Boston on a 
parity with every other port on the 
northeastern seaboard and that he pro- 
poses to render every assistance in his 
power to that end. 

I have always considered the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be an 
independent quasi-judicial body, reach- 
ing its decisions in rate controversies 
only on the record made before it in for- 
mal proceedings, without regard to sec- 
tional or political considerations. To 
my mind, Congress in establishing the 
Commission, appointed it to act as stew- 
ard of the transportation policy of the 
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Nation as a whole as we have expressed 
it. Our constitutional powers in that 
respect have been delegated since 1997 
to the Commission and since its estab- 
lishment we have always considered jt 
to be the body best qualified by training 
and experience to determine sych 
matters. 

My constituent port of Baltimore has 
an equal stake with the port of Boston 
or any other port of the United States 
in the foreign commerce of our great 
Nation. For myself and for my col- 
leagues in Maryland, I desire to express 
our confidence and that of our constitu. 
ents in the ability of the Commission to 
decide the freight rate controversies now 
before it involving the North Atlantic 
ports in an unbiased manner in the na- 
tional interest... Rather than acquaint 
the Commission with our persona] views 
as to the merits of these controversies 
we shall observe the norma! channels 
of presentation of Baltimore's case 
through testimony, briefs, and ora] argu- 
ments on a formal record. . 





The Valley’s Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
William G. Zetzmann, New Orleans, La, 
member of executive committee, Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, before the an- 
nual convention, National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C, 
June 1, 1955: 

THE VALLEY's ProcRaM 

There is a truism that coming events cast 

their shadows before. 


Today, I am going to try to point out a few 
shadows which are forecasting the greatest 
era in inland waterway transportation not 
only in this country but anywhere in the 
world. 

One of those shadows was seen a few weeks 
ago when a new type of barge came up the 
Mississippi River to St. Louis. It was loaded 
with liquid sulfur just as it came from the 


ground pumped into the barge. This was 
not just an ordinary barge, but one built on 
the same principle as a thermos bottle, and 
it held the temperature of this liquid molten 
sulfur at 260 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Several of these barges are being put into 
service to move this sulfur from its source to 
the place where it will be used by industy. 
Heretofore, liquid sulfur had to be co! verted 
to its powdered form, then 
barges and gondola cars and transferred to 
the place where it was to be used. it then 
had to be reconverted to its liquid form to 
be used by industry. The economic ad- 
vantage of this type of transportation 1s 0 
obvious that I'll not go into that further 

A few weeks ago, a small shipyard at Blair, 
Nebr., up the Missouri River some 1,500 miles 
from tidewater, launched two refrigerated | 
barges for the armed services. 

Recently in St. Louis, a new type of tow- 
boat with four screws and shallow draft— 
the most powerful vessel of its type '? the 
world—was launched for service on the ase 
souri River. In spite of its very shallow 


draft, this boat has 3,600 horsepower «nd 
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on its maiden voyage up the Missouri River, 
i, moved some 11,000 tons of steel against a 
qrrent that for many years defied practical 
pavigation. 

The postwar years have seen the develop- 
ment of vessels capable of transporting cargo 
yithout reloading from Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
gnd other West Indies ports, even from 
alaska, direct to the inland river ports in 
the Mississippi Valley. F 

gach year since the end of World War II 
has seen the volume of traffic on the inland 
waterways Climb spectacularly. The Missis- 
sippi River carried 37 million tons of freight 
in 1943, 57 millions tons in 1948, and 80 
million tons in 1958. Undoubtedly, this 
record Will be broken by both 1954 and 1955. 

The Gulf Intracoastal Canal handled 25 
million tons in 1943, 30 million tons in 1948, 
and 43 million tons in 1953. 

The tonnage on the Warrior-Tombigbee 
practically doubled in 10 years. 

The tonnage on the Tennessee jumped 
from 2,800,000 in 1943 to 7,119,000 in 1953. 

The Ohio River records 36 million tons 
in 1943, 42 million tons in 1948, and 62 
million tons in 1953. 

The Illinois records 6 million tons in 1943, 
12 million tons in 1948 and 20 million tons 
in 1953 

Thus goes the story on all the navigable 
rivers of the United States. 

In my hometown of New Orleans, the 
barges last year brought in a recordbreaking 
42185.000 bushels of grain as compared to 
the previous record of 36,747,000 bushels 
set in 1953. These receipts included 17 
million bushels of corn from the Corn Belt, 
illion bushels of soy beans and almost 
li milllon bushels of wheat. All of the grain 
cing States have a very direct interest 
in what happens to us in New Orleans. 

These are but a few of the portents which 





promise that the next half century belongs 
to the inland empire. 

Itis in this inland empire that industry is 
how locating in ever increasing numbers. 
The South and the midcontinent area of the 
United States are building the future secu- 
rity and economic stability of our Nation. 

Isincerely believe that. the last half of the 
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th century belongs to the midcontinent 
and the southern area of the United States. 


What we do with it, or what we fail to do 
with it is our responsibility. 

What has been accomplished and what the 
future holds can be traced directly to the fine 
amwork which has been developed out 


ere. It is organizations such as the Mis- 
sissipp! Valley Association, working with the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress and 
other groups, that has brought about the tre- 
mendous development of both natural re- 
sources and industry. Evidence of this co- 
operation is the fact that I am a member of 
the executive committee of the Valley Asso- 
tation and treasurer of the National Rivers 
‘nd Harbors Congress—contemporary but co- 
operating organizations. 

This fine teamwork is predicated on the 
Tealization, to paraphrase Mr. Donne, that 
ho section of the valley is an entity unto 
‘self alone, but that the success of all de- 
pends upon the cooperation of all.” 

We, of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
‘re well aware that the interests of every 
community we serve are interdependent 
With those of every other community in our 


area and that each water development proj- 
ect 's an integral link in the mighty chain 
‘Mat builds this area. We are dependent, 
seitlemen, one upon the other. 

We have been unable in the years gone by 


draw a fine line between a flood control 
on & navigation project. We made no prog- 
~ Whatsoever in the 17 reclamation States 
ae we, who were primarily interested in 
Hey eetion and flood control, recognized the 
_ of the irrigation interests west of the 
"th principal meridian. Now 55 percent of 
“te great Missouri Basin project is complete. 
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One of the responsibilities which we, in 
the Valley Association, accept is the task of 
bringing home to our people everywhere this 
interdependence one upon the other. We 
recognize that the New Orleans Tidewater 
Channel is of the greatest importance to the 
port of Chicago, for example, as is the im- 
provement of the Cal-Sag Channel to the 
port of New Orleans. We know, as a matter 
of practical politics, that we who live in New 
Orleans cannot obtain the New Orleans Tide- 
water Channel without the help of such com- 
munities as Chicago. We have tried very 
hard, and we think successfully, in giving to 
the city of Chicago our support for the Cal- 
Sag Channel. 

Through this program we have impressed 
upon the people of the Missouri Valley that 
they have a stake in the locks on the Ohio 
River and the improvement of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Waterway just as the people of 
the South will benefit from the multiple- 
purpose program in the Missouri Basin. 

We in Louisiana are using water today 
that was stored in the Missouri Basin. Our 
water level at New Orleans was raised con- 
siderably during the drouth of last summer, 
because of water released as far up as Mon- 
tana on the Missouri River was made avail- 
able. The use of these surplus waters bene- 
fited not only navigation, but they were vital 
to the municipal water supplies and for 
pollution abatement and water for industry 
all along the Missouri and the Mississippi 
Rivers from Fort Peck in Montana to New 
Orleans in Louisiana. 

There is a direct corollary to this program 
of ours. You in the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress can tell the valley story 
to the people who are interested primarily 
in the ports of New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
and other ports on the Atlantic coast; San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and other ports on the 
Pacific coast. We think you would be do- 
ing a great service to those ports by im- 
pressing upon them that they have a stake 
in the Mississippi Valley, as well as our con- 
cern with all tidewater ports. 

The Mississippi Valley Association endored 
53 water resource projects in the present 
session of Congres. Certainly, I do not have 
the time to go over each of these with you. 
May I briefly call your attention to 3 of 
them? 

The Cal-Sag project is a navigation proj- 
ect authorized by Congress in 1946. It con- 
nects Lake Michigan with the Inland Water- 
ways System of the United States. The pres- 
ent channel is obsolete and inadequate. It 
is crossed some 28 times by low bridges. 
When it is improved, we will have a proper 
and adequate water outlet in the great in- 
dustrial areas around the Great Lakes down 
through the heart of America and this, of 
course, is of interest to all of us. 

The second project that I would like to 
mention is the Old River project. If any 
project can be called a No. 1 project for the 
Mississippi Valley Association, this is it. 
We have taken an active part in the authori- 
zation and initial appropriations for Old 
River. Had nothing been done, we believe 
that the Atchafalaya River, with the help of 
the Old River, would have completely stolen 
the Mississippi River by not later than 1965. 
This would have been a disaster not only to 
New Orleans and the cities between New 
Orleans and Old River, but it would have 
been a disaster to all of America. Congress- 
men and Senators from all over the United 
States came to the rescue and helped pass 
legislation to prevent this disaster. 

The third and last project that I want to 
mention to you today is the Mississippi River 
Gulf Outlet Channel. New Orleans is the 
second largest seaport in the United States 
based upon dollar volume. The proposed 
New Orleans Tidewater Channel will cut 
some 40 miles off of the route from our city 
to deep salt water. It will bypass some 110 
miles of dangerous fog-bound river water, 
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and will make a saving of approximately 
$1,500 per trip for oceangoing vessels coming 
into our ports. I wish I had time to discuss 
with you the tremendous job we have before 
us in rebuilding the obsolete, inadequate 
locks on the Ohio River. We have more than 
enough work to be done to keep all of the 
water-resource organizations in America very 
busy. 

Last year, the President of the United 
States addressed the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. It was at this meeting 
that he made what I believe to be his first 
official statement to the effect that sound 
water-resource projects should be consid- 
ered as capital investments rather than cur- 
rent expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We, in the Mississippi Valley Association, 
have urged this philosophy for many years, 
and out of its recognition in Washington will, 
I am confident, come a policy which will ex- 
pedite the orderly and economical completion 
of the water-resources program in which we 
all have a common stake. 

When this program is complete, the shad- 
ows that I have mentioned earlier will have 
fulfilled my prophesy that the last haif of 
the 20th century belongs to the midcontinent 
area. Undoubtedly that program that I 
prophesied will bring to us problems about 
which we have not as yet even dreamed. 
It is going to be a lot of fun to be alive and 
take a part in the development of America 
in the years immediately ahead of us. 





Good Roads Lebbied Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
being 1 of 29 Republicans to have voted 
for the so-called Democratic highway 
bill, I felt left out in right field. How- 
ever, the philosophy that motivated my 
vote for both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic highway program is ably set forth 
in today’s lead editorial from the New 
York Times. The editorial follows: 
[From the New York Times of July 29, 1955] 

Goop Roaps Lopsrep AWAY 


The House, in a depressingly irresponsible 
action, has defeated all legislation to ac- 
celerate highway construction. It repudiated 
the good sense and sound financing of its 
Public Works Committee by rejecting the 
Democratic highway bill by a vote of 292 to 
123. The committee, with great political 
courage, had agreed by an impressive major- 
ity to match spending with taxation in a 
single package. The House spurned such 
fiscal responsibility. It also defeated the 
Republican bill for long-term bond issues 
for roadbuilding by 221 to 193. So the public 
gets nothing except a stunning disappoint- 
ment. 

How did this come about? Speaker Rar- 
BURN said: “The people who were going to 
have to pay for these roads put on a prop2- 
ganda campaign that killed the bill.” The 
Democratic floor leader, Representative Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, said: “Every- 
body wants a road bill but nobody 
wants to pay for it.” He had a “sneaky 
idea that the truckers of the country played 
an important part” in defeating the bill. 
Yet only the other day American Trucking 
Association denied that it was trying to kill 
the pay-as-you-build program, its president 
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saying that truckers had been the first to 
state their “willingness to pay tax increases 
to support the program.” 

Nevertheless, from the time House Mem- 
bers began to talk about specific user-taxes, 
such as on gasoline, diesel fuel, and tires, 
instead of just the abstract virtue of spend- 
ing $50 billion of Federal and State money 
in about a decade to build and improve high- 
ways, it has been obvious that the lobbyists 
were hard at work. 

The recognition of need for greatly in- 
creased Federal investment in highways has 
been general and bipartisan. The Presi- 
dential Clay Committee charted a $101 bil- 
lion Federal-State program for the decade 
ahead, on which Mr. Eisenhower relied in 
urging congressional action. The Senate, 
while rejecting the President’s financial plan 
on May 24 by 60 to 31, was insistent on some 
highway action at once and of substantial 
outlay. It rejected recommittal of the Eisen- 
hower bill, and passed the Gore bill by a 
voice vote. 

The House Public Works Committee, with 
several Ways and Means members sitting in, 
spent many weeks developing a revenue base 
that would avoid adding to the public debt, 
or the evasion of this by setting up an in- 
dependent highway corporation to issue 
bonds, and also escape the costliness of high 
interest charges. 

It is interesting to note that this commit- 
tee, which spent so much time on the prob- 
lem, stood 22 to 6 for imposing taxes to pay 
the bill. But when the House showdown 
came, 128 Democrats opposed the Democratic 
bill and only 94 Democrats supported it. 
The Democrats were overwhelmingly against 
what they viewed as fiscal unsoundness in 
the Republican bill; only 7 voted for it, 
while 214 of them voted against it, in a fine 
show of righteous indignation against heavy 
borrowing. But when it came to the final 
test of responsibility—the voting of taxes to 
accompany spending—128 Democrats could- 
n't rise to the occasion, and neither could 
164 Republicans. 

President Eisenhower, expressing his deep 
disappointment, and rightly arguing that 
“contention” over methods of financing 
should not be permitted to deny our people 
“these critically meeded roads,” has called 
for reconsideration before Congress adjourns. 
The House Republican leader, Representative 
MarTINn, believes a compromise could be 
worked out at this session “if we really want 
to do it.” But the Democratic leader, Mr. 
McCorRMACK, says the House Members are 
anxious to adjourn, and in his opinion 
“there’s no chance of getting the bill up 
again.” We wouldn't want to interfere with 
an early homecoming for these House Mem- 
bers, but they shouldn’t count on too cordial 
a welcome if they give up this easily on a 
highway bill. There are a great many peo- 
ple, including voters, who are willing to pay 
for good highways—even if the lobbyists 
aren't. 





Greetings to Indonesia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to send greetings to the country of 
Indonesia and to especially extend my 
best wishes to President Sukarno on the 
occasion of the celebration of their an- 
niversary of independence, August 17, 
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1955. I salute Indonesia today because 
the Congress will not be in session on the 
date of the event. 

Ten years ago, on August 17, 1945, the 
Indonesians proclaimed their independ- 
ence from the Dutch, and only after 
several years of hard and bitter strug- 
gling they received international recog- 
nition which they so richly deserve. 

Under the colonial regime, Indonesian 
economy was characterized by produc- 
tion of raw materials for the benefit of 
their colonial exploiters. Under Dutch 
rule the average Indonesian laborer 
earned less than 3 cents a day; the coun- 
try’s death rate was one of the highest 
in the world, with the same situation 
prevailing in reference to infant and 
child mortality. Out of every 3 children 
born, only 1 on the average had hope 
of surviving beyond the age of 18. In 
addition to these deplorable facts, the 
health, sanitation, and educational con- 
ditions left much to be desired. Indo- 
nesia suffered from high incidences of 
diseases and over 93 percent of the popu- 
lation was illiterate. 

What is the record since Indonesia 
gained its independence? The Indo- 
nesians have taken significant steps for- 
ward in the economic development of 
their country. Because of better mater- 
nal and child care, disease preventive 
and curative measures, the death rate 
has declined considerably. In respect to 
education and literacy noteworthy prog- 
ress has been made. The Indonesian 
Government can point with pride to the 
fact that after a few years of independ- 
ence half of the people can now read and 
write, whereas formerly this group con- 
stituted less than 8 percent of the popu- 
lation. The Indonesians are aware of 
the importance of educational develop- 
ment to the whole problem of economic 
development and to the attainment of 
the ideals of democracy. 

To promote the development of the 
country the Indonesian Government has 
undertaken a program of gradual indus- 
trialization of the island and in keeping 
with this project many new factories 
have been established. The purpose of 
this program is to balance the economy 
by decreasing the country’s dependence 
upon the export of raw materials. It is 
well known that underdeveloped coun- 
tries which rely upon the export trade 
for the great portion of their income 
prosper or suffer according to the fluc- 
tuation of prices of raw materials on 
the world market. 

The Indonesian Government reports 
that production is increasing in all areas 
and substantial gains have been made in 
agricultural production. Comparison 
of production statistics for tin, petrole- 
um, bauxite, rubber, fish, and other food 
crops for the past decade with the figures 
for the colonial era reflects notable in- 
creases. 


Mr. Ganis Harsono, press attaché of 
the Embassy of Indonesia, briefly de- 
lineated the more pressing problems fac- 
ing the new state on the morrow of in- 
dependence: 

Right after the independence we had to 
start everything from scratch. The army, 
the navy, the air force had to be estab- 
lished. Diplomatic relations with the out- 
side world had to be made overnight. The 
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budget was almost nonexistent, anq the 

* new state was heavily burdened by a $1 
billion debt to the Netherlands, mace by the 
previous colonial government. Cities dam. 
aged by the war had to be reconstructed. 
With being complacent, the result of 5 years’ 
hard work was not bad indeed. At this 
point, we stiJl have not overcome our grow- 
ing pains. Difficulties are there, but we are 
sure we can cope with them. 


Through hard work and sacrifice the 
Indonesian people are forging ahead 
overcoming gradually almost insur. 
mountable barriers. To date they have 
made small, but insignificant achieve. 
ments. Such gains along the road to 
economic development are indicative of 
the thinking of the Indonesian Govern. 
ment and the people, and while they are 
small, they can go a long way to raise 
the standard of living of the Indonesians. 

I wish to applaud the efforts which the 
Indonesian people are putting forth in 
the achievement of their goals of eco- 
nomic development and wish for them 
continued progress and success in their 
endeavors. Finally, I wish to extend 
my greetings to his Excellency, the Am- 
bassador from Indonesia, Mokearto 
Notowidigdo. 





Amending Natural Gas Act 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideraiton the bill (H. R. 6645) to amend 
the Natural Gas Act, as amended. 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
this pending amendment is the impor- 
tant amendment of the day. It is in the 
public interest and would provide a ce- 
gree of protection for the consumers who 
have invested billions of dollars in gas- 
household appliances and equipment. I 
come from an oil-producing area and 
am, therefore. interested in the gas pro- 
ducers, as well as, in the gas consumers, 
I represent the second largest oil-pro- 
ducing district in the Illinois oil fields. I 
am sincerely interested in the welfare of 
the producers, but I am also interested 
in the welfare of the consuming public. 

The phrase “reasonable market price 
is ambiguous and the meaning definitely 
uncertain, which would make it ineffec- 
tive from the standpoint of practical ap- 
plication. In my opinion and, I believe, 
in the opinion of the majority of the 
committee, “reasonable market price 
has no meaning and would merely serve 
as a favored-nation clause for the pay- 
ment of the highest price in any &45- 
producing field. 

Most of us have tried to determine 
what a reasonable market price is. We 
have done considerable research on \t. 
We have looked in dictionaries. We 
have inquired of the Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission and we have 
asked all of the oil authorities wh! 
“reasonable market price” means. bars 
have been unable to find a clear a fini- 
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tion. We have found many interpreta- 
tions as to what “reasonable market 
price’ does not mean, but we have been 
unable to find what “reasonable market 
price” really means. And there is no 
interpretation in the section on defini- 
tions in this bill to clearly define the 
phrase “reasonable market price.” 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the amendment 
offered by our colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Bennett); and if 
his amendment is adopted on the floor, 
I will support this legislation, because I 
believe that we can accomplish consid- 
erable in eliminating the administrative 
difficulty by removing the producers from 
direct control of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. As I understand the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan, it merely substitutes “just and 
reasonable price” for “reasonable market 
price.” Surely no one who is remotely 
interested in the welfare of our con- 
sumers could object to this amendment. 


If I have time, Mr. Chafrman, I want 
to read you what Chairman Kuykendall, 
of the Federal Power Commission, had 
to say about the term “reasonable mar- 
ket price.” He says it is important for 
the Commission to know the interpreta- 
tion of this wordage. He said: 

I would suggest that the term “market 
value’ is a new phrase which does not have 
any particular usage in the utility regula- 
tory field that I know of. I would suggest 
either the use of “Just and reasonable price” 
or “fair and reasonable price,” as Mr. O'Hara 
has suggested, 


I appeal to you to adopt this amend- 
ment. 





What America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Crouse-Hinds Co., of Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥., one of the foremost manu- 
facturing concerns in this country and 
whose labor-management relations have 
been outstanding throughout the years, 
conducted an essay contest among its 
employees on What America Means to 
Me. Much interest was manifested and 
100 excellent essays were submitted, out 
of which 13 winners were chosen. I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the essay selected for first prize, 
written by Virginia Keonjian, a native 
of Russia who has lived in this country 
about 9 years: 

I was not born in America but I've been 
in this country about 9 year@. Yet from 
the very first day of my arrival, and par- 
ticularly from the day I received my Ameri- 
can citizenship, this country symbolized to 
me various things, all equally important and 
dear to my heart. 

Upon looking back to my life in Commu- 
hist Russia, I ask myself “What was I?” 
A government-owned slave who could be 
put in jail for a day's absence from work. 
It was in America that for the first time 
in my life I felt like an individual, a person, 
4 human being, not just a number. 
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Here I am not isolated from the rest of 
the world as I was in Soviet Russia, because 
now I can follow events through the press 
and radio free of Government censorship. 

My mind is not controlled by anybody. I 
can read and study whatever I wish accord- 
ing to my personal inclination. 

In America I can attend the church of 
my choice and not be frowned upon by the 
Government for worshipping God. 

My son can attend school where he is 
taught truth, not propaganda. As an honor 
student he has the opportunity to receive 
one of the most outstanding scholarships 
in this country to pursue his education in a 
college of his choice. 

Only here in this country can I sleep with- 
out fear of being awakened at night and 
arrested without charge. My rights are pro- 
tected by laws equal for all. 

America gives me the right to have my 
own home, car, and personal property which 
cannot be taken away, because I elect my 
Government and it protects my interests as 
an individual. 

Many other things which some people born 
here take for granted are of greatest value 
to me. They are best summed up by the 
wonderful word freedom—the most precious 
of all my possessions today. 





Sermon by Rev. John F. Streng, in 
Commemoration of the Centennial of 


Nemaha County, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS. 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sermon 
which will be delivered by the Reverend 
John F. Streng, D. D., pastor of St. John 
Lutheran Church, in Beatrice, Nebr., in 
commemoration of the centennial of Ne- 
maha County, Nebr. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My friends, it is with the humblest feeling 
of appreciation and gratitude that I am per- 
mitted to return to my native soil for this 
sacred hour. It is a holy moment, replete 
with overwhelming memories. How dear to 
my heart are the scenes of my childhood 
when fond recollections present them to 
view. Here in Nemaha County, Nebr., near 
the county seat of Auburn, by the grace of 
God and the kind foresight of providence, 
I was born and reared. This evening, let me 
pay humble tribute to the God of our 
fathers, whose almighty hand destined my 
birthplace to be among the loveliest people 
of this Nation. Nestled a few miles west of 
this city, on the fringe of the hickory grove, 
still stands the white church with the tall 
spire. And beneath its sheltering dome 
sleep, among others, my sainted parents, God 
bless them, 
planted in my mind respect for God and 
country. Sincere thanks also to the patient 
public-school teachers and other public 
leaders who made it possible for us young- 
sters in the early decades of this century 
to dedicate ourselves so freely to a good life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. And 
thirdly, my grateful appreciation to the 
members of the centennial committee under 
whose careful supervision this service and 
ceremony was conceived and arranged. 


who above all indelibly im-,. 
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We are come into this happy and holy 
hour to give thanks to Almighty God for the 
religious freedom He has given and still 
preserves to us. We are yet too close to 
pioneering days to regard ourselves so cul- 
tured that the faith of our fathers should 
have become outmoded by modern methods. 
Please believe me, that I shall not dare to 
affront God's rich blessings or the ever- 
lasting glory of pioneer parishes, by being 
sO presumptuous as to think that we could 
do justice to their labors over the century 
in a fleeting 20 minutes. Religious freedom 
is the backbone of all our agricultural, in- 
dustrial, moral, commercial, and spiritual 
progress. Religion is the foundation stone 
for which our fathers fled European strait- 
jackets to seek the Promised Land, where 
they might worship God according to the 
dictates of their conscience. 

Here in Nemaha County the settlers found 
open prairie ‘and lush land and clear river 
water to build an empire second to none. 
Here they used the God-given forest and for- 
age to hew logs for homesteads and houses 
of God. Here they tilled soil so rich in 
mineral deposits that in the early days Ne- 
maha County crops were the talk of immi- 
grant, industrialist, and implement dealer. 
The green carpet of this lovely spot attracted 
poet and peasant, farmer and factory work- 
er, commercial and church leaders. Lest we 
forget, religious convictions and ideals were 
fundamental to the growth and expansion of 
the great Middle West. The first 100 years 
of progress are now commemorated by a 
grateful population looking both backward 
and forward: A long list and line of con- 
tributions to scientific, artistic, civic, hu- 
manitarian, intellectual, musical, historical, 
and spiritual progress bear glorious evidence 
of a marvelous heritage whose possibilities 
and promises are still unfathomable and 
unlimited. 

The appreciation of every mnan’s religion, 
race, and private opinion are memorialized 
in the many different monuments, one of 
which are the various churches that have 
thrived here. Those interests \n the early 
religious history of this county must begin 
at Brownville, the metropolis of pioneer days. 
In January 1854, Rev. Joel Woods, one of the 
original proprietors of Brownville, organized 
the first Christian church in Nebraska Ter- 
ritory. The Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized in June 1858, as was also the Con- 
gregational Church. In October of the same 
year the Presbyterian Church was organized. 
In this same year the Baptist Church came to 
Nebraska. Also the beginnings of the Luther- 
an Church were made in the same year at 
what was then known as Feming, Nebr., long 
since disappeared and now known as the 
Old Stone Church, near the Timber Creek Lu- 
theran Church, southwest of Auburn. The 
Episcopal Church held its first services in 
the fall of 1863, and the Roman Catholic 
Church was established in 1870, when the 
cornerstone was laid by Father Curtis of 
Omaha. This is a totally incomplete sketch 
of the beginning and forerunners of the 
strong churches of various denominations in 
the county today. Some consecrated lay- 
man or laywoman of this county would reap 
the rich reward of a God-pleasing monument 
to the future by writing an authentic history 
of the march of the Christian religion in 
Nemaha County. It would be a source of 
never-ending inspiration to many to see 
these banners go. Today every city and 
hamlet and countryside has its church. Na- 
tionalties are blended to enrich and fertilize 
the common cultural heritage. Rare indeed 
is even the country school in which prayer is 
withheld and religious tenets deemphasized. 
Today’s public-school teachers and private 
tutors and Sunday-school teachers alike 


share the God-given responsibility to remind 
their generation that this is a nation under 
God—-a nation with liberty and justice for all. 

It is indeed appropriate to remember this 
day the journeys of our spiritual fathers and 
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missionaries as they traversed Nemaha 
County, preaching, teaching, reaching flocks 
without a shepherd. Like an ever enlarging 
city of God, the panorama of religious cita- 
dels rising on the fruited plain, evokes awe 
and inspiration. From township to town- 
ship the church has ministered to the people 
in the name of Jesus Christ, Lord of Lord 
and King of Kings. Like a mighty army 
moves the church of God, and both carefully 
kept church records and county court pro- 
ceedings of incorporations bear witness to its 
strength in the course of empire. As we re- 
trace God's steps and bind together loose 
cords we see again what God hath wrought 
in knitting together a people of many 
tongues into one strong race. 

We gather together to seek the Lord's 
blessing as we begin to commemorate a cen- 
tury of loyalty and devotion. Your fathers 
and mine helped each in their way, known 
or unknown, to contribute to today’s enor- 
mous spiritual wealth. God-fearing pio- 
neers built a solid series of temples that 
embrace the loftiest ideals of our American 
way of life. Through mutual understand- 
ing and fellowship, through sheer faith, hard 
labor, progressive thrift, kindly tolerance, 
good industry, friendly neighborliness, this 
county ranks among the foremost among 
more than 90 others. The strong radiant, 
vibrant heart of a healthy Christian America 
beats in the rural communities and the 
small cities where people still plan and pray 
together. 

This is an hour to voice our gratitude to 
God for His army of noblemen and women 
of yesteryear whose struggle and sacrifice 
makes this week's gatherings possible. The 
early settlers could not fathom the enor- 
mous riches that should come from this black 
soil, filtered and deposited here from great 
underground watersheds embedded in the 
western slops of this commonwealth. But 
they were courageous sturdy folk who 
brought with them a unique assortment of 
skills and crafts, and am undeniable indus- 
try for work. Here they establish their 
homes, schools, and churches. With their 
own hands they carved out a temple of lib- 
erty that stands unmovable today. 

Because they had a mind and will to work 
honestly and for long hours, they made a 
name for themselves which lives in loving 
memory. They gave an account of their God- 
given talents and time by the sweat of their 
brow and the stint of hard labor. They did 
not ask that economic security be guaranteed 
nor did they gather in town hall meetings to 
agree on the amount of grants, loans, and 
subsidies they were entitled to. They hon- 
ored the authority of God and government. 
They were so grateful to be permitted to wor- 
ship God in their own way that they freely 
shared His bounty. They were so happy to 
become American citizens that they proudly 
wore a red-white-and-blue ribbon in the 
coat lapel, and sang the national anthem 
wita heartfelt assurance, 

In a hundred years an untamed wilderness 
has become a paradise. God showered ma- 
terial, cultural, and spiritual attainments 
upon them lavishly. America possesses more 
churches, temples, and synagogs dedicated to 
the service of God than any other nation. 
One hundred and seventy-eight years ago the 
American Constitution was adopted pro- 
claiming the inherent rights of man as God- 
given. No government grants them nor can 
it withhold them; it can only safeguard them 
for the people. No one can take away what 
belongs to God. These fundamental truths 
must be told to every generation. We must 
patiently explain the glories of our land to 
children’s children. We must arouse every 
citizen to a personal responsibility in the 
community, county, State, and Nation. Our 
glorious independence has become an inter- 
dependence, for all nations have become 
neighbors through global communication, 
We must teach American youth to be self- 
reliant, reliable, conservative, tolerant, un- 
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selfish, honest, God-fearing. Let us thank 
God for the Christian leadership of all public 
officials from the President of the United 
States to the local township leader. 

Let us develop an ever stronger public 
spirit of civicmindedness and moral leader- 
ship. We are our brother's keeper, regardless 
of what his religion is, for we are all made in 
the image of God, and we shall all have to 
account for our stewardship of_life before 
Him. There can be no future without reli- 
gious vitality. Armies, navies, and the air 
force, do not make a nation strong if moral 
courage is lacking. The freedom of the in- 
dividual is ordained of God, and therefore 
the foundation of national strength. 

The Holy Bible begins: “In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth.” Let us 
never forget that this is God's world and all 
that is therein is His to have and to hold 
forever. The preamble of our American 
Constitution begins: “We, the people.” 
Thank God for the wisdom He gave to our 
forefathers for this priceless introduction. 
There is not one word about powers and 
rights of any ruler or President or Congress 
or lawmaking body. 

As we celebrate the centennial prepared 

by our fathers from the day they set foot 
on this soil, let us remember that their in- 
tegrity and industry make this celebration 
possible under the guiding hand of God. 
Three fundamental supports have made our 
Nemaha County great: Faith in God, faith 
in our Constitution. faith in private enter- 
prise. ' 
So let us begin the second century. Let 
freedom ring o’er hill and dale. Let the 
people enjoy the nobility of sons of God and 
sons of the soil. Let the simple truths in- 
stilled into children in the little white coun- 
try school, the city schools, public and pri- 
vate, and the Sunday church school, be 
guarded as a sacred trust. Let the law of 
the land and gospel of the Lord be the two 
tablets of righteousness that shall serve as 
the foundation upon which future genera- 
tions shall build. As we part with the past, 
we say: “Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ants. Thanks be to God for all His benefits.” 
As we walk into an unknown future, we 
proudly hail its dawn saying: “As for me 
and my house we will serve the Lord. I 
pledge allegiance to the Flag and to the Re- 
public for which it stands; one nation, under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” May God grant it. Amen. 





The North American Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent days remarks have been offered in 
this Chamber about an air carrier com- 
bine known as North American, and a 
recent 4-to-1 decision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board revoking its operating au- 
thority. 

The charges against this carrier are 
most serious. They all are based on the 
basic issue of repeated, wilful violation of 
the laws of the United States. These are 
not minor violations. They constitute 
the first and only instance, in the history 
of civil aviation, of such long continued 
operation of a full-blown scheduled air- 
line without the award of a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity by the 
proper Federal regulatory agency. 
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Attempts have been made to justify 
this on the grounds of pionéering of gir 
coach, on the ground that the law should 
be changed, and apparently through po. 
litical pressure. 

None of these grounds authorizes the 
flying of a scheduled airline. The law 
says that authority can come through 
award by the CAB, and in no other way. 

I hope no attempt will be made to 
pressure the Board, and I trust that it 
will continue to render its decisions ob. 
jectively, judicially, with the firmness 
of its convictions. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp an edi- 
torial of July 25. It is from a publica- 
tion which has often shown its sympathy 
for nonscheduled carriers, and which 
has, so far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, never been charged with being 
dominated or improperly influenced in 
this matter. I consider the writer’s re- 
marks helpful in distinguishing between 
the claims of the deserving and the un- 
deserving, among nonscheduled air car- 
riers: 

[From Aviation Week of July 25, 1955] 

Tue Nortm AMERICAN CaSE: A Mockery 


The airlines are a federally regulated in- 
dustry. If the established economic and 
technical regulations that govern operations 
of the air-transport industry are not en- 
forced chaos would soon result. 

Thus the Civil Aeronautics Board had 
little choice in reaching its 4 to 1 decision 
to revoke the operating authority of North 
American Airlines and order this airline to 
stop its illegal operations immediately. The 
Board was in unanimous agreement on the 
issues that North American Airlines was vio- 
lating the Civil Aeronautics Act and that it 
must be punished for these violations. In 
filing a minority report, Member Joseph 
Adams took issue with the majority only 
on whether the punishment proposed for 
North American was too severe and whether 
the public would suffer from lack of a com- 
petitive fare yardstick. 


GUILTY ON FOUR COUNTS 


The Board found North American Airlines 
guilty on four major types of violations that 
taken together made revocation of operat- 
ing authority inevitable. The Board also 
found that the 4 principal individuals in- 
volved in the case had illegally acquired con- 
trol of 4 irregular carriers (Twentieth Cen- 
tury Airlines, Trans National Airlines, Trans 
American Airways, and Hemisphere Air 
Transport); merged the properties without 
Board approval, and operated a single inte- 
grated carrier without a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity as required by 
law for this type of operation. 

It is worth repeating some of the things 
said by the Board majority on this North 
American Airlines enforcement case. 

“When we cut through the web of inter- 
company dealings and technical devices em- 
ployed by the respondents it is perfectly 
clear that the respondents have attempted 
to make a mockery of the Board's reguls- 
tions and to operate without regard for 
the requirements of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. 

“No amount of pious protestations by re- 
spondents can now obscure the fact thal 
they deliberately embarked upon an involved 
scheme to operate a regular scheduled trais- 
continental air-transport business without 
a@ certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity or other appropriate operating au- 
thority. * * * 

“And now with the same degree of legs! 
legerdemain employed in constructing the 
North American combine, respondents have 
resorted to a multiplicity of technical leg@! 
arguments in an attempt to escape the col 
sequences of their unlawful activities.” 
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North American Airlines has been operat- 
ing what it candidly admits is a scheduled 
air coach service on high density traffic runs 
such as the transcontinental and New York- 
Miami routes. In 1954 North American flew 
929,476,000 passenger-miles with a fleet of 
7 pc-6, DC-4, and DC-3 aircraft. This com- 
pares with 7,275,000,000 coach passenger- 
miles fown by United States certified car- 
riers during the same year. North American 
was interested only in the high density traf- 
fic routes Where by price cutting it could 
skim some of the cream from the existing 
air transport market. It had ho responsi- 
bility to serve less profitable points that are 
part of the public convenience responsibility 
shouldered by certificated airlines. And 
North American displayed no interest in 
serving anything but the richest route seg- 
ment 

North American officials know that, their 
operations violated the law. They blandly 
contended that the law should be changed 
and ignored it while pursuing their cream- 
skimming operations, confident that CAB 
inertia, legal maneuvering and political pres- 
sure would stave off the inevitable day of 
reckoning until the principal individuals in- 
volved had made their fortune. 

There are many people and organizations 
in aviation today, including certificated car- 
riers and airline manufacturers, who do not 
like the Civil Aeronautics Act and are ac- 
tively working for its change. The legisla- 

n proposed by the late Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran and now by Senator WARREN MacNnu- 
son have provided a proper means of affect- 
ing changes in this law. However, we know 
of no other aviation organization except 
North American Airlines which contends that 

hould be exempt from existing laws while 
seeking to. have them changed. 

FUTURE ISSUES LOOM 


By taking firm action against North Amer- 

n Airlines and forcing it to face the con- 
sequences of its deliberate flouting of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, the Board has cleared 
the way for consideration of the genuine 
problems concerned with the future expan- 
sion of air transport without blurring this 
picture by an enforcement problem. 

These issues include developing an effec- 
tive method of entry into the air transport 


business. No industry as dynamic as air 
transport can effectively close the door on 
new ideas or new methods of exploiting its 
potential services. The role of irregular or 


nonscheduled carriers in the overall trans- 
port picture needs sharper definition that 
will also provide real economic opportunity. 
The Board must exhibit more sensitivity to 


public convenience and the public’s future 
heeds and less concern with precedent and 
tradition in charting new regulatory courses 


for the continued growth of air transport. 
RosEat Hotz. 





Government Clinics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, every other year during 
adjournment it has been my custom to 
hold a government clinic in each of the 
38 county-seat towns in my district, 
These meetings are not political, but 
merely question-and-answer periods to 
Rive folks an opportunity to visit with 
their Representative, ask questions about 
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government, and to render a report of 
my stewardship in Congress. 

The first hour is devoted to school stu- 
dents, entitled “Youth Wants To Know.” 
The last hour is for adults who may at- 
tend. Following is the schedule of clinics 
for the first 2 weeks: 

Monday, September 19: Scottsbluff, 2 
to 4p. m.; Kimball, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Tuesday, September 20: Sidney, 2 to 4 
Pp. m.; Bridgeport, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Wednesday, September 21: Harrisburg, 
2 to 4p. m.; Alliance, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Thursday, September 22: Harrison, 2 
to 4 p. m.; Chadron, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Friday, September 23: Rushville, 2 to 
4p. m.; Myannis, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Monday, September 26: Valentine, 2 to 
4p. m.; Ainsworth, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Tuesday, September 27: Springview, 2 
to 4p. m.; Bassett, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Wednesday, September 28: Butte, 2 to 
4p. m.; O'Neill, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Thursday, September 29: Bartlett, 2 
to 4 p. m.; St. Paul, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Friday, September 30: Greeley, 10 to 
12 a. m.; Taylor 2 to 4 p. m. 

The meetings will be held in the county 
court house unless otherwise indicated. 
The public is invited. 





Defense of the Bern Young 
Anti-Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a draft issued by the Commit- 
tee for Aiding the Defense of the Bern 
Young Anti-Communists. This group 
which is now being prosecuted by the 
Communist conspiracy is making a life 
sacrifice for curtailing the future spread 
of Soviet tyranny: 

Drart or A STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR AIDING THE DEFENSE OF THE 
Bern YOUNG ANTI-COMMUNISTS 
The Soviets’ barbaric tyranny in Eastern 

Europe and their ruthless subversive meth- 
ods in the free world, have not yet been able 
to crush the spirit of anti-Communist resist- 
ance on both sides of the Iron Curtain. The 
slave labor camps, deportations, mass 
massacres all over the Red prison of nations, 
the assassinations in the Katyn forest and 
all the other crimes against freedom and 
human dignity, which are going on even to- 
day, have not extinguished that burning 
flame of resistance in Eastern Europe, nor 
has the new campaign, waged by the Soviets 
among the exiles, of intimidation through 
blackmail and murder, shaken the faith and 
determination of the refugees. 

" But this overwhelming criminal pressure 

brought to bear both on the captive peoples 

themselves and on the escapees, has driven 
them to the verge of despair. Two years ago 
the despondent people of East Berlin at- 
tacked with their bare hands the oppressor; 
this year young anti-Communist refugees 
rising in utter desperation, raided a Com- 
munist Legation in Bern, Switzerland, ex- 
posing its subversive activities. These ex- 
plosions of the strangled urge for freedom 
should be taken into serious consideration 
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as they are warning signals of a general situa- 
tion and not just isolated cases. In fact 
incidents such as that of Bern, are the ex- 
pression of the deep instability, misery and 
tension created by the Soviet aggressive in- 
trusion in the free countries of the Eastern 
part of Europe and by the shortsighted in- 
difference shown by the free world. After 
long years of Soviet despotism and Western 
abandonment, these people are reaching the 
end of their tether. 

Moscow is at this precise moment waging 
a powerful propaganda campaign to recruit 
among the unsettled, bitter and frustrated 
refugees, those desperate enough to accept 
repatriation with assurances of forgiveness 
and good jobs. The real aim of the Soviets 
in this maneuver is to get a corps of anti- 
western, especially anti-American propa- 
gandists, as being direct witnesses of the 
failure of the West in dealing effectively with 
the problem of those who had chosen free- 
dom, There is no doubt that the Soviets 
badly need new instruments of propaganda 
to keep down the fermenting discontent 
behind the Iron Curtain and to kill the ever- 
renaissant hope in the West. But neither is 
there much doubt that the program for 
handling the refugee problem is clearly in- 
adequate. 

There is therefore a most urgent need to 
strengthen the badly strained. morale of 
both the enslaved and the refugees. We are 
upholding this cause as being of vital im- 
portance in the battle for men’s minds. We 
must give comfort and encouragement to 
those who, fighting for freedom, are serving 
as well the best interests of the United States. 
Such are the young patriots in the Bern in- 
cident who courageously tore off the mask of 
Red diplomacy. They are awaiting trial in 
Switzerland and we are sure that the Swiss 
courts will grant them a fair trial in ac- 
cordance with their laws, product of a life of 
freedom and normalcy. But our purpose is 
especially to draw the attention of the pub- 
lic to the tragic background of the abnormal 
existence of terror and enslavement in which 
lies the motivation of their action. 

The Soviet subjugated peoples have no 
longer the possibility to express their will, as 
they are the object of the most intolerant 
totalitarian rule. The technically legal 
facade, such as constitutions on the Soviet 
pattern, peace treaties, diplomatic relations, 
etc., corresponds in no way with the rights 
and free will of the people. As a matter of 
fact the people are deprived of all normal 
legal channels of expressing their feelings 
or defending their interests. As it has hap- 
pened in the significant moments of history 
under such circumstances, the natural in- 
alienable right of man are asserted by the 
resistance to oppression. The people, seeing 
that all legitimate juridical ways of defend- 
ing their liberties have been denied them, 
are making use of the means forced on them 
by the very slavery to which they have been 
reduced, namely, gassive resistance, sabqtage, 
and direct action. The incident in Bern is 
due to this tragic situation in which the 
victims of tyranny are compelled to make use 
of their sacred right to resist oppression. 

It is tyranny, persecution, and the fake 
legality of totalitarian conformism, which 
push people to insurrection, rebellion, and 
violence. It is, indeed, by now established 
that the law in the Soviet orbit is the mere 
instrument of absolute dictatorship. The 
American people as inheritors of the Dec- 
laration of Independence feel deeply that 
the honor and dignity of the captive peo- 
ples are not in their conformity to this fake 
Communist legality but in their very acts 
of revolt and violence against the oppressor. 
This is the real and dramatic background 
which caused the action of the young exiles 
in Bern. Aiding in their defense by giving 
them our moral support, we recognize the 
spirit of resistance and self-sacrifice which 
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animates them and all their like behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

We appeal to our public to give its tradi- 
tional understanding to these brave young 
men who, in their fight for freedom, lost both 
home and country, and thus bring a message 
of encouragement and hope to all our secret 
allies, the captive peoples. 





Questionable Characters in the 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recently a strange, strange 
practice, and I might add strange think- 
ing, has grown up in connection with 
Federal employees. 

In recent years there seems to be a 
feeling among certain individuals and 
groups that not only has an applicant 
for a Federal position a right to a job, 
but that once employed, the job is per- 
manent. This is especially true in con- 
nection with those holding jobs who are 
associated with or subscribe to left- 
wing thinking. 

Many others, especially some born 
abroad, seem to feel that the privilege of 
citizenship carries with it a right to sub- 
sistence from the Federal payroll to- 
gether with job security, while they think 
and talk about how much better are the 
systems of government in other coun- 
tries, especially in the land from which 
they came. 

The Saturday Evening Post of July 30, 
1955, carries an article which should 


clarify the thinking of some. It reads 
as follows: 
LoYa.Lty Boarps Can Err, But WE STILL NEED 


THEM 


Tt now appears that sooner or later this 
country will be treated to a congressional in- 
vestigation of the Government's security and 
loyalty programs. President Eisenhower has 
withdrawn his objectiong to such an inves- 
tigation, and several influential Democratic 
Senators are breathing fire on this issue, 
doubtless hoping to deprive the Republicans 
of some of the political capital which they 
have accumylated from the Hiss case and 
other evidences of Soviet infiltration during 
the Roosevelt and Trumdh administrations. 

Like other programs devised under emer- 
gency conditions, the Government's efforts 
to bar spies and subversives from Federal 
employ has not worked out perfectly. Un- 
doubtedly, some individuals have been un- 
justly pilloried as Reds, although the left- 
wing propagandists have been hard put to it 
to produce many heart-rending examples of 
such injustice. It will be tragic if investiga- 
tion is conducted along political lines, with 
too little attention to the primary reason 
for the existence of any loyalty program at 
all—namely, that the Communist espionage 
system has succeeded in penetrating our bu- 
reaucracy and will continue its efforts to do 
60. 

Perhaps the most explosive issue likely to 
be developed during the investigation will be 
the question of the right of suspects to be 
confronted by their accusers. In its opinion 
on the dismissal of Dr. John P. Peters from 
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the United States Public Health Service, the 
Supreme Court refused to rule on this issue, 
declaring that a ruling on the right of con- 
frontation would “present serious and far- 
reaching problems in reconciling fundamen- 
tal constitutional guarantees with the proce- 
dures used to determine the loyalty of Gov- 
ernment personnel.” But this question will 
have to be decided sometime. Surely, it 
cannot be beyond the resources of legal exe- 
gesis to resolve any apparent conflict be- 
tween the rights of individuals and the ne- 
cessity to protect the United States from 
outside subversion. 

Unless we reconcile ourselves to the end 
of the FBI as an effective investigating body, 
we must continue to protect the anonymity 
of FBI agents in security cases. Even Sena- 
tor Humpnrey, of Minnesota, one of the 
prime movers for a congressional! probe, de- 
clared, “If protecting sources of information 
represents a compromise with traditional 
American concepts of justice and fair play, it 
is a price which we should be willing to 
pay in times of national peril for an effec- 
tive securtiy program.” No effort to square 
this circle will be convincing if it dwells too 
much on the distress of accused individuals, 
many of them by no means whiter than 
snow, and ignores the security of the coun- 
try. Grudge informers and poison-pen gos- 
sips can be eliminated by competent ad- 
ministrators. 


A startling example of the sentimental ap- 
proach to the security problem was the re- 
cent award of $5,000 by the Pund for the Re- 
public to the Officials of a Pennsylvania 
library who had refused to dismiss their 
librarian for having invoked the fifth 
amendment before the Senate's Internal 
Security Committee. President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the fund described the stand 
of the library trustees as ‘a courageous and 
effective defense of democratic principles” 
and implied that the librarian had been the 
“special target of self-appointed censors and 
amateur loyalty experts.” 

The anouncement as summarized in the 
New York Times gave the impression that 
the librarian had invoked the fifth amend- 
ment when asked whether she had been a 
secretary in a Communist-front school in 
Massachusetts. But the central question 
which the librarian refused to answer was: 
“Are you now a member of the Communist 
Party?"—‘"now” being May 21, 1953> After 
conferring with her counsel, the librarian 
replied, “In answer to that question, I de- 
cline to answer that question upon the 
ground that my answer might tend to in- 
criminate me.” 

For all we know, the lady in question was 
not a Communist when she was asked this 
$64 question. There is no sense in punish- 
ing people for past errors or for their opin- 
ions. But, inasmuch as she refused to say 
whether or not she was presently a Commu- 
nist, it is difficult to expect “self-appointed 
censors and amateur loyalty experts” not to 
get red in the neck. Although there is no 
occasion to yield to the extremists who see 
a Communist behind every lamppost, it 
would be equally dangerous to accept the 
view that there is no reason to fear Soviet 
espionage at all. To strike a proper balance 
we should like to see Dr. Hutchins give 
some of his foundation's money to the 
broadcasting company which refused to fire 
Winston Burdett for helping expose Com- 
munist infiltration instead of making that 
essential task more difficult. An even better 
candidate for an award would be Whittaker 
Chambers, who exposed the Communist con- 
spiracy when to do so was to ysisk serious 
reprisals. 

Perhaps these episodes have only a sec- 
ondary bearing on the obligation of the Fed- 
eral executive departments to set up a better 
loyalty program and of Congress to investi- 
gate the existing one. But they do suggest 
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the kind of pressure under which those con. 


cerned with this problem must labor. Les; 
the whole controversy bog down into a series 
of recriminations and sob stories, it wouig 
appear to be the duty of somebody high 
in the Eisenhower administration to dem. 
onstrate in easy to understand terms the 
need for a loyalty program, the feverish 
effort by the left wing to destroy any loyalty 
program whatever, and the steps which may 
be necessary to iron out inconsistencies ang 
defects, 





East Texan Ernest L. Kurth, One of 
Nation’s Builders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by the senior Senator from Texas 
{Mr. JoHNsON] on the subject East 
Texan Ernest L. Kurth, One of Nation's 
Builders, together with a newspaper 
article and an editorial on the same sub- 
ject attached to the statement of the 
Senator from Texas. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, with the attached article and edi- 
torial, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

East TEXAN ErNest L. KurtH, ONE or 

NATION'S BUILDERS 
(Statement by Senator Jonnsow of Texas) 

On Monday of this week one of East Texas’ 
most respected and beloved citizens, a con- 
structive builder all his life, observed bis 
70th birthday. 

I refer to Mr. Ernest L. Kurth, of Lufkin— 
Mr. East Texas in person. 


As lumberman, manufacture:, ‘itsiness 
executive, financier, and far-seeing civic 
worker, Mr. Kurth has made a deep and 


lasting imprint on Texas and, indeed, on 
the whole South. No better example could 
be found of that tribe of men who have built 
our Nation and brought it to its present 
stature in the world. 

Ernest L. Kurth has always looked to the 
future. Characteristically, he spent his 70th 
birthday at work on big projects of impor- 
tance to many people. 

I am proud to join his thousands of friends 
in saying “happy birthday” to a man I am 
proud to know as a Texan and as a persona 
friend, 

I attach hereto an editorial from the Hous- 
ton Chronicle and a news story from the 
Dallas News on Mr. Kurth’s birthday, in 
order that all Senators may gain some idea 
of the career of this man who is truly 4 
giant among men. 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) News of July 25, 
1955] 
PIONEER—KURTH 
Mark BIRTHDAY 
(By Robert M. Hayes) 

LUFKIN, Tex.—The man who gave Texs 
& new industry—the manufacture of news- 
print—will observe his seventieth birthday 
anniversary Monday. 

But Ernest L. Kurth, head of the Angelins 
County Lumber Co., the Southland Paper 
Mills and a key figure in at least s score of 
other enterprises, won't have time for 40/ 
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special observance. In fact, he won't even 
pe in Lufkin, He’s in New Mexico on a busi- 
ness trip. 


His friends say the 70-year-old indus- 
trialist has no thought of slowing up. On 
the other hand both his lumber mill and 
paper mill are in the midst of a $15 million 
expansion and modernization program. 

Kurth, deseribed by Gov. Allan Shivers as 
“mr, East Texas” was born at Kurth Station 
near Corrigan in Polk County on July 25, 
1885. He was educated in the Lufkin public 
schools and at Southwestern University, 
Georgetown. Soon after his graduation he 
went to work as a bookkeeper for the Ange- 
lina County Lumber Co., then owned by his 
father, J. H. Kurth, Today he is recognized 
internationally as an authority on timber 
production and forest conservation, 

Kurth's success in bringing a newsprint 
mill to Texas is typical of his achievement 
in many fields, 

some 15 years ago when the United States 
was still largely dependent upon foreign im- 
portations for its supply of newsprint, Kurth 
heard of experiments being conducted by a 
Savannah, Ga,, chemist, Dr. Charies Holmes 
Herty, to produce newsprint out of South- 
ern pine. 

erty and a fellow scientist, Francis Pat- 
rick Garvin, discovered that southern yellow 
pine did not, as previously thought, contain 
too much pitch or resin. 

Kurth saw the possibilities of the Herty- 
Garvin idea, If it worked it would mean 
the profitable utilization of millions of cut- 
over lands in East Texas which at that time 
were of little value. 

After getting pledges from southern news- 
paper publishers to take 50,000 tons of news- 
print in the first 5 years of the planned mill, 
Kurth undertook the task of getting the 
project financed. Prospective investors were 
dubious, some of them told Kurth frankly 
they thought he was crazy. 

But the Lufkin man never gave up. 
Largely through his efforts the money was 
pledged and in 1939 the mill was completed 
with a single unit. Since then it has been 
twice expanded and another expansion is 
under way. In spite of his many business 
activities, Kurth has always found time for 
community problems. He is active in his 
local chamber of Commerce and has served as 
president of the east Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce. Hundreds of east Texas youngsters 
owe their education to Kurth scholarships. 

Several years ago Kurth was named “man 
of the year” as the outstanding Southern in- 
dustrialist. More than a thousand business 
leaders from over the Nation gathered in 
Lufkin to pay their respects to him. 

It was about that time someone coined 
what probably is Kurth's most descriptive 
Ulle: the titan of the tall timber. 





E. L. Kurts, East Texas Leaper, Atrains 70 


YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


On Monday, July 25, Ernest L. Kurth of 
Lufkin will observe the anniversary of his 
birth 70 years ago in a now nonexistent 
Village in Corrigan in Polk County. His 
parents moved into Angelina County while 
he was still a child and there his father 
established a sawmill outside Lufkin. 

Today, the son of that founder is known 
throughout the Nation as the pioneer who 
first envisioned the manufacture of news- 
Print from yellow pine and who established 
«nd now heads as president the Southland 
Paper Mills of Lufkin. 

Earlier he had attained his stature as one 
©) the leaders of the Texas lumber industry as 
President of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co.. a position he retains. 

Texas has produced many giants. She has 
Sent her sons into the world of banking, cqm- 
merce, and industry to reflect the glory of 
‘their native State, Not so with Ernest L. 
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Kurth. He chose to remain in the region 
where he was born whence, through his in- 
dustry, his vision and his imagination, his 
fame has radiated into the world he eschewed. 
His name today is as readily known in Wall 
Street or in Washington as it is in the streets 
of Lufkin. 

His eminence was achieved through no 
accident. It is the result of a determination 
and a genius for hard work plus a refusal to 
permit handicaps which might halt ordinary 
men to thwart him. The same vigor that 
marked him in his prime guides him today. 
And so, in the evening of life, when most 
men are looking forward to retirement, Ernest 
Kurth is planning for the future. His two 
huge plants are presently under expansion in 
a construction program that will cost more 
than $15 million. 

Ernest L. Kurth is a giant of whom Texas 
can justly brag. 





Merry-Go-Round on the Niagara 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 30 of this year, I introduced a bill 
which would authorize immediate con- 
struction of power deevlopment works 
on the Niagara River. As anyone can 
see from a mere reading of the bill, it 
was completely nonpartisan and non- 
controversial in character. Its sole pur- 
pose was to break the disastrous stale- 
mate which has plagued this essential 
project for the 5 years since February 
1950 when a treaty with Canada made 
the project possible. 

Canada did not waste its opportunity. 
It has virtually completed the project 
which will permit it to generate $60 
million worth of hydroelectric power 
per year—plus our equal United States 
share, until we are in a position to use 
it. And we have not even started, as 
the 5-year-old argument of who shall 
own and operate the power project on 
this side of the border, continues to 
stymie its development. 

My bill was designed to break that 
log jam without offending anyone. It 
did not determine who would own and 
operate the project—but provided only 
for an immediate start on construction, 
on a neutral basis, so that the 4 to 5 years 
it would take for construction, could be 
utilized for the settlement of the argu- 
ments and the project would be finished 
when the arguments were settled, and 
not just beginning. 

Over $300 million worth of much- 
needed electrical power for defense, in- 
dustrial, and domestic use has run 
wastefully over the falls since the treaty 
was signed in 1950. Three hundred 
million dollars worth will run over the 
falls before the project is finished, if it 
were started today. Twenty million dol- 
lars worth has run over the falls since I 
introduced my bill. 

It seemed impossible last March that 
this bill could fail of passage—and yet 
almost unbelievably, it looks as though 
neither it nor any other bill for redevel- 
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opment of the Niagara will be passed 
this session of Congress. Even if it 
passed next session, a year from now, we 
will have te watch $60 million worth of 
power run over the falls between now and 
then. 

The Young Men’s Republican Club of 
Erie County, N. Y., promptly recognized 
the overwhelming merit of the Radwan 
bill when they passed a resolution last 
June urging its immediate enactment. 
So also did the Buffalo Evening News 
when it editorialized last May: 

Only Congress can settle (this deadlock), 
and the signs that it will bestir itself to do 
it this year are none too encouraging. * * * 
All of which attests the supreme economic 
folly of stalling any more years before even 
getting the project under construction on our 
side. Whether or not Congress can make up 
its mind which party should operate the de- 
velopment, once built, there is no good reason 
why the actual construction cannot proceed 
at once * * * If the Harriman-Moses group 
and the private-enterprise advocates can 
muster their forces for an immediate show- 
down this year, well and good. But if noth- 
ing more than another deadlock results, we 
simply will have wasted valuable construc- 
tion time. Whether as immediate insurance 
that something will get started, or as a dead- 
lock-breaker to be passed later in the session 
if it develops that neither the private nor 
public-power advocates can have their way, 
we think the Radwan bill deserves to be 
taken seriously and supported as an alterna- 
tive approach by all those who &re sincerely 
interested in getting some kind of Niagara 
power deve.opment expedited. 


The anticipated deadlock has occurred, 
as I feared it would. 


Not a single argument was advanced 
against the merits of my bill. The 
strongest statement against it was that 
it was unnecessary, because one of the 
permanent bills, calling for construc- 
tion and operation would be passed this 
session. Well, they have not been. Only 
the Lehman bill stands a chance of pass- 
ing in the Senate, and no one expects it 
to pass the House, at least this session. 
If and when a permanent bill is passed, 
it will be subject to time-consuming liti- 
gation. 

A recent article in the Buffalo Evening 
News is headlined “Power Use in Buffalo 
Area Hits New Peak for Summer.” It is 
a fitting obituary for what has happened 
to Niagara power this year. But come 
January 1,I shall press for the only sure- 
fire solution to this deadlock—immediate 
passage of my bill for immediate con- 
struction of the project. Let us stop this 
merry-go-round on the Niagara. 





Apologies Are Not Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the atention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
July 29, 1955, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 
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Apo.ocigss Are Not ENovuGH 


The Bulgarian Government has expressed 
its “sincere regret” for the shooting down 
of an Israeli airliner with a loss of 58 lives, 
including 13 Americans. But this is emphat- 
ically a case in which apologies are not 
enough. As the British Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, R. H. Turton, said in the 
House of Commons: “I can't envisage any 
circumstances in which a civil airliner on 
a civil flight can be legitimately shot down.” 

The question of how to deal with incur- 
sions by planes of one nationality into the 
“air space” of another has been a source of 
friction between East and West for many 
years. Usually, the incidents involve mili- 
tary planes, and usually the “defending” 
Communist aircraft are themselves outside 
of Red airspace. The basic evil, however, 
does not stem from the character of the 
planes involved nor the precise position in 
respect to national boundaries. It is the fact 
that Red planes and antiaircraft shoot first 
and ask questions later. 

If thefe is to be peace in the skies, some 
more civilized method of regulating air traf- 
fic will simply have to be accepted by the 
Communist regimes. The alternative is the 
special alerting of all Western military planes 
in the neighborhood of Red borders, with 
orders to shoot if threatened and, presum- 
ably, the convoying of all civil aircraft flying 
similar routes. The West can no longer 
condone murder in the air, even if it is ac- 
companied by Communist crocodile tears. 

There are methods available of exchang- 
ing recognition signals, of conveying warn- 
ings to planes off course, of escorting them 
in the right direction. If genuine violations 
of airspace become too common, redress and 
correction can be obtained through diplo- 
matic channels. But when peaceful travel- 
ers on their lawful occasions are shot down 
in flames, no words, no payment, are ade- 
quate requital. 

There should be an international conven- 
tion drawn up to provide a code of inter- 
national behavior in the air, with appeal to 
the International Court of Justice or some 
similar tribunal in case of violation of 
boundaries. But no piratical attacks will be 
tolerated. 





Were the Facts on the Beria Death Given 
the President by Zhukov the Same as 
Those Given the Congress Over a Year 


Ago? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Times of Thursday, July 28, 
1955, reference is made to information 
given the President at Geneva by Zhukov. 

One wonders whether the facts on the 
death of Beria, former NKVD chief 
under Stalin, were the same as those to 
which I referred in my extension of re- 
marks reported in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on page 154 in the issue of Janu- 
ary 12, 1954. Both articles follow: 

THe Man WuHo SENTENCED BerRia 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. Atrrep D. 

Sieminski, of New Jersey, in the House of 

Representatives, Monday, January 11, 

1954) 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, can the man 
who sentenced Beria give us a clue to what 
might happen in Russia? Liquidation of 
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the Bolshevik clique by the professional mill- 
tary? 

Reports indicate Beria was sentenced to 
death by the man he made eat crow in 
1945-46, General Konev, Soviet opposite 
number to Gen. Mark Clark, on the allied 
commission in Austria. Konev, proud, old- 
time professional, took his orders from Zhel- 
tov, bullnecked Beria hatchetman in Vienna. 

Konev, short, well liked by his troops, was 
friendly to the West. He didn't last long 


in Vienna. Zheltov saw to that. Then, the 
tables turned. Stalin died (?), Beria is 
tried. Konev sentences him. Where's 
Zheltov? 


Does this mean that the professional mili- 
tary of Russia has had its fill of the crum- 
bums in the Kremlin? Does it spell a better 
break for the Russian, his wife and family— 
for all the men and women whose kin spilled 
blood in the hopes of a better tomorrow? 
One wonders. One hopes. One prays. 


——— 


[From the New York Times of July 28, 1955] 
KREMLIN Facts GIVEN PRESIDENT BY ZHUKOV 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

WASHINGTON, July 27.—President Eisen- 
hower has received an amazing personal 
briefing on inside Kremlin secrets from Mar- 
shal Georgi K. Zhukov. 

The President revealed at his White House 
news conference today that the Soviet Min- 
ister of Defense had offered him a first-hand 
account of what had been going on within 
the inner barriers of the Iron Curtain. 

General Eisenhower did not outline in de- 
tail the report Marshal Zhukov made to him. 
But he implied it had been a persuasive 
account, particularly in the stress it laid 
on the current doctrine of collective leader- 
ship. 

The President referred specifically to the 
four at Geneva—Marshal Zhukov, Marshal 
Nikolai A. Bulganin, Soviet Premier; Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, First Secretary of the So- 
viet Communist Party; and Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, Foreign Minister. All of these ex- 
cept Marshal Zhukov are members of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. 

ZHUKOV PLAYS LEADING ROLE 

It seemed clear from President Elisen- 
hower’s account that Marshal Zhukov was 
playing a leading role in the present lead- 
ership of the Soviet Union. It also was 
plain that the President placed considerable 
credence in Marshal Zhukov's report, par- 
ticularly so far as collective leadership was 
concerned. 

As the President described this system, 
a method of rule by committee or junta has 
been substituted in the Soviet Union for 
the one-man dictatorship of Stalin. 

General Eisenhower said that the new sys- 
tem had been demonstrated under working 
conditions in Geneva, where he noted the 
Soviet group of 3 or 4 men had conferred 
constantly and produced a common view- 
point. 

The President—as has been his consistent 
practice—spoke with some warmth of Mar- 
shal Zhukov as his old friend and postwar 
military associate in Berlin. He left little 
doubt that Marshal Zhukov’s intimate pic- 
ture of what was going on behind the scenes 
in the Soviet Union—and what had gone on 
there in recent years—played a major role in 
the administration's current appreciation of 
the Soviet’s “new look” as something more 
than skin deep. 


SEVERAL CONVERSATIONS HELD 


The President had a number of conver- 
sations with Marshal Zhukov in Geneva. He 
indicated, however, that the principal brief- 
ing he had received was in the course of a 
private 24-hour talk that apparently covered 
the whole scope of Soviet affairs from Mar- 
shal Zhukov’s personal fortunes to the pres- 
ent policy of the Soviet Government. 
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The President was asked how he had got 
along with Marshal Zhukov. He replied with 
a smile that he had got along excellently, of 
course, and went on to emphasize the good 
manners and good personal relationships of 
the Geneva discussions. 

Naturally, he noted, his relations with 
Marshal Zhukov were colored by their ¢ 
months of association in Berlin—coopera- 
tive work in Berlin, was the way he put it. 

He explained that Marshal Zhukov had 
been desirous of talking about the genera) 
situation in the Soviet Union, about his own 
personal life, and about the course of Soviet 
developments. 

The President assured Marshal Zhukoy 
that he would regard the conversation as 
completely confidential and that it would 
not become a part of the official records of 
the conference. However, Marshal Zhukoy 
replied that General Eisenhower was per- 
fectly free to repeat any part of the conver. 
sation, that he had not come to talk in 
secrecy. 

The general purpose of the conversations 
was to impress upon him the deep desire 
of the Soviet Union for peace, President 
Eisenhower said. 

The discussion went on to many topics, 
among them the question of collective lead- 
ership, the President added. This particular 
subject occupied about an hour of Marshal 
Zhukov's time, he said. 

While the President gave no more than 
general hints of the nature of his talks with 
Marshal Zhukoy it ts possible on a basis of 
what is known—and not known—about the 
Soviet political situation to reconstruct 
some of the ground they must have covered. 


The President implied that Marshal Zhu- 
kov had brought him up to date on his own 
personal situation in the Soviet Government. 


While the concept of “collective leader- 
ship” began to be emphasized by the Soviet 
press within 2 or 3 weeks after Stalin's death 
it is not believed to have been firmly estab- 
lished until after the trial and execution of 
Laurente P. Beria, head of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. Marshal Zhukov’'s briefing 
could hardly fail to cover the surprising 
events of last February when George M. 
Malenkov was deposed as Premier and Mar- 
shal Nikolai A. Bulganin was named as his 
successor. The marshal, morever, hardly 
would be able to describe “collective leader- 
ship” in realistic terms without explaining 
the nature of the relationships which now 
exist between himself and Bulganin, Mr. 
Khrushchev, Mr. Molotov, and the other 
leading members of the Soviet Government. 





Pledges and Hedges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from the Democratic Digest of June 1955, 
entitled “Pledges and Hedges.” 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AssuRE AGRICULTURE Its “Fam SHARE” 
THE PLEDGE 


“I firmly believe that agriculture is en- 
titled to a fair, full share of the national in- 
come and it must be a policy of the Govern- 
ment to help * * *achieve this goal * * °*” 
(Eisenhower, Kasson, Minn., September 6, 
1952.) 











1955 
THE HEDGE 
“Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson 
said today ‘farmers are not sharing fully in 


the prosperity which the Nation as a whole 
is enjoying’.” (United Press dispatch, April 
12, 1955.) 
AssuRE RiGuHT To Face Your ACCUSER 
THE PLEDGE 


“* * © If we are going to continue to be 
proud that we are Americans, there must 
be no weakening of the code by which we 
have lived; by the right to meet your accuser 
face to face * * *'* (Eisenhower, November 
23, 1953.) 

THE HEDGE 

“He [Eisenhower] believes it would not 
be possible in every case to let Government 
employees Who are tagged as security risks 
face their accusers.” (United Press Dispatch, 
March 16, 1965.) 


_—--— 


We. coME “TENS OF THOUSANDS" oF REFUGEES 
THE PLEDGE 
“We have promised that our country will 
welcome tens of thousands of refugees from 
the terror of enslavement.” (Eisenhower, 
Boston, Mass., September 21, 1953.) 
THE HEDGE 
“Only 821 immigrants were admitted under 
this {refugee relief} act in fiscal 1954, and 
the rate of entry has not {increased mate- 
rially (Congressional Quarterly, March 28, 
1955.) 


Tue ROLE oF THE SEVENTH FLEET 


THE PLEDGE 
“Tam issuing instructions that the Seventh 
Fleet no longer be employed to shield Com- 
munist China.” (Eisenhower state of the 
Unon message, February 2, 1953.) 
THE HEDGE 


‘Our Government was prompt * * * in 
June 1950 to direct our Seventh Fleet to de- 
fend Formosa from possible invasion from 
the Communist mainiand.” (Eisenhower 
message to Congress on Formosa resolution, 
Jal uary 24, 1955.) 


__— 


STATEHOOD FoR ALASKA 
THE PLEDGE 


“Quick admission of Alaska and Hawaii to 
ftaltehood will show the world that ‘America 
practices what it preaches,’ General Eisen- 
hower said Saturday night. * * * Admission 
of the two Territories is ‘in conformity with 
the American way of life granting them self- 
rovernment and equal voice in national af- 
fairs (Denver Post, September 17, 1950.) 

THE HEDGE 

“President Eisenhower maintained his 
ftand against Alaskan statehood at present. 
He told a news conference there are national 
security considerations that must be catered 
to before he could remove his objection to 
statehood for Alaska.” (United Press dis- 
patch, March 16, 1955.) 





RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESIDENT 
THE PLEDGE 
“Here IT must repeat something that I have 
often stated before. The ultimate responsi- 
bility for the conduct of all parts of the exec- 
utive branch of the Government rests with 
the President of the United States.” (Eisen- 
hower, March 4, 1954.) 
THE HEDGE 
“But remember this: Stassen had to stand 
responsible [for hiring Ladejinsky] and Stas- 
fen, if something would turn up to show 
that his judgment was wrong, then he {[Stas- 
fen} was the one that was held responsible.” 
(Eisenhower, January 12, 1955.) 
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Chapter 13 of the Bankruptcy Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 21, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an extremely able 
and helpful article on chapter 13 of the 
Bankruptcy Act by the Honorable Clar- 
ence W. Allgood, referee in bankruptcy, 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Alabama. 

The article is reprinted from the July 
1955 issue of the Credit World, and was 
originally an address by Judge Allgood 
for a joint conference of districts 3 and 4 
of the National Retail Credit Association 
held in Birmingham, Ala., on April 19 of 
this year. 

No one speaks with greafer authority 
on the subject than does Judge Allgood, 
based on his outstanding record in the 
use of chapter 13 as a means of reducing 
bankruptcy cases in Birmingham. 
Judge Aligood’s record has been ac- 
claimed throughout the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wat's Wronc Wrrn CHaprer XIII or THE 
BANKRUPTCY AcTr? 


(By Clarence W. Allgood) 


After consulting a number of the members 
of your fine organization, we have chosen as 
the subject of my talk to you today: What’s 
Wrong With Chapter XIII. Considering our 
successful experience in this district with 
wage-earner amortizations, you might well 
conclude that this is a strange approach for 
your speaker to take. And the statistics are 
indeed impressive: Debtor petitions have 
been filed in the Birmingham district since 
1933, and a large majority of these cases 
have been successfully concluded; $11,719,.50 
has been paid to creditors since October of 
1933; thousands of our families have been 
saved from bankruptcy and financial ruin; 
and we have significantly reduced wage- 
earner bankruptcies to a minimum. Despite 
these accomplishments, chapter XIII is not 
being used as widely as we originally hoped, 
and we still have our troubles, 


FORESIGHT OF AUTHORS OF ACT 


In the beginning, utilizing the meager ex- 
perience gained from a few cases filed under 
sections 12 and 74 of the old Bankruptcy Act, 
and the special procedure molded here in 
Birmingham, the authors of chapter XIII 
did a truly remarkable job. I am constantly 
reminded of their foresighted wisdom. The 
few amendments and suggested amendments, 
together with the relatively few reviews or 
appeals from decisions of referees and dis- 
trict judges, fully demonstrate the funda- 
mental strength of this section of the Chan- 
dier Act as it was originally enacted. 

Due largely to the efforts of the National 
Retail Credit Association, each year finds 
more and more chapter XIII cases being filed 
in other judicial districts; however, progress 
has been slow, and the percentage of failures 
has been entirely too high. Many referees, 
conscientiously and sincerely, do not believe 
in the use of wage-earner petitions. They 
feel that bankruptcy is the proper remedy for 
a wage earner in serious financial difficulties. 
Some feel that the administration of debtor 
cases has a tendency to make a collection 
agency out of the court. Others feel that a 
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referee should not be required to assume the 
combined roles of guardian and father con- 
fessor to a lot of improvident individuals 
who give them a bad time with their trials 
and tribulations * * * 

If, for whatever reason, the referee is not 
sold on this type case, neither the lawyer nor 
the credit man will get very far in trying to 
promote the use of chapter XIII as a means 
of reducing the number of bankruptcies in 
his district. If the referee is unsympathetic, 
the credit man’s only hope is to sell him a 
bill of goods on giving debtor cases a trial. 
We feel that in trying to get our cases prop- 
erly set up with proposals, fair to the debtor 
and reasonable to the creditor, on a basis 
that will ultimately insure the creditor pay- 
ment in full of his account and rehabilitate 
the debtor to the extent that he will again 
become a good credit risk, we are doing a 
constructive job that will greatly benefit our 
community, and, in itself, justify all the 
worries and headaches that we encounter in 
our work—and I assure you that they are 
numerous. 

* s * 7 * 
PROVISIONS OF SECTION 656 


Section 656 (b) of the Bankruptcy Act 
provides that “Before confirming a plan, the 
court shall require from each creditor proof 
that the claim fijed by him is free from usury 
under the laws of the State in which the 
debt was contracted.” This provision makes 
many of our creditors in the loan business 
very unhappy with us. In most cases, as 
unsecured creditors, they find that it takes, 
at best, many months for their claims to be 
paid. When, under our State laws, they are 
allowed no interest, and when, in many in- 
stances, they are required to credit their 
claims with interest paid on previous loans, 
you cannot expect them to like it. Never- 
theless, here again, although we cause loan 
companies in our territory to lose at least 
a quarter of a million dollars a year in 
interest, we find the group as a whole giving 
us their full cooperation. They work with 
us splendidly, and I am sure that most of 
them realize that while we cut them out of 
a lot of interest, we more than make up for 
it in the number of principal claims we save 
for them. 

Even if the referee is able and willing to 
do his part, we still have an even greater 
problem in the trustee, or supervisor, as he 
is called in many districts. ‘The act provides 
for the appointment of a trustee in each 
case whose duties shall primarily be the col- 
lection and disbursement of payments by 
the debtor as provided for in the plan sub- 
mitted by the debtor to his creditors and 
confirmed by the referee. If the trustee does 
a good job, the referee’s job is made immeas- 
urably easier. If creditors receive their 
money regularly and promptly, creditor re- 
sistance is reduced to a minimum, and peéo- 
ple who find themselves with unmanageable 
financial problems are encouraged by credit 
managers and employers to file wage-earner 
petitions. We find that a large number of 
these people who come into our court do so 
upon the advice of some credit manager of 
one of their creditors and to whom they 
have gone to discuss their account. On the 
other hand, I have known of cases where 
a creditor has agreed to sell an individual 
on the condition that he file a wage-earner 
petition. I cannot say that I approve of 
the procedure, but it does happen. 

PROVISIONS FOR COMPENSATION 


The act provides that the trustee shall be 
compensated by payment of 5 percent of 
moneys paid to creditors, plus his actual and 
necessary expenses. This in itself causes 
many problems. In a district where only a 
few cases are filed the return is so meager 
that it does not justify the services of a full- 
time man. In many such districts attorneys 
are appointed, but, with rare exceptions, this 
arrangement is not satisfactory. Nor does 
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the appointment of more than one trustee to 
serve in a district prove wise; it always works 
a hardship on both referee and creditors, 


It is my opinion that, while it is vital to 
the success of debtor cases to keep the costs 
of such cases to a reasonable figure, the cost 
should never be so low that an individual 
could file a wage-earner petition and, in ef- 
fect, group and refinance his obligations at 
a lesser cost than he could arrange through 
regular credit resources. While payment by 
the debtor of costs and attorneys’ fees does in 
some cases work a hardship on some cred- 
itors, it would prove, in the long run, a far 
greater hardship if costs were to be elim- 
inated or reduced to such a low figure that 
it would encourage the filing of cases by 
those who do not absolutely need to do so. 


EXPERIENCES OF OTHER DISTRICTS 


On the other hand, we knew of districts 
where chapter XIII cases have been discour- 
aged and almost eliminated by excessive at- 
torneys’ fees and costs. We have never put 
the full cost provided under the act on these 
cases and our scale of attorneys’ fees, begin- 
ning at a minimum of $15 per case and scaled 
upward in proportion to liabilities listed and 
time spent on the case, is, we think, very 
reasonable. The referee always sets the fee 
and in many cases we provftie in the con- 
firmation order for payment of these fees 
along with creditors—in some cases, after 
creditors. In such cases the same order is 
made as to court costs. We think it only 
fair that if payment of attorneys’ fees is to 
be made out of its order of priority costs 
should be treated in the same manner. The 
act calis for payment of costs first, attorneys’ 
fees next, and then creditors. To do this in 
all cases would, at times, make the plan of- 
fered to creditors unworkable and unreason- 
aie; for that reason we frequently modify 
the rule. Attorneys do not object, and we 
do not believe that the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts will seriously do 
so. The law definitely should be changed to 
allow the referee to order payment of costs 
and attorneys’ fees in debtor cases along with 
creditors or even after creditors have been 
paid, if, in his Judgment, he feels that the 
case justifies it. The biggest complaint we 
have from creditors is the delay in receiving 
disbursements due to the necessity of paying 
costs and attorneys’ fees before creditors, 
and, in cases where dismissal is necessary 
before all creditors are paid due to failure of 
the plan for any reason, creditors take the 
loss. 

EMPLOYERS’ COOPERATION WITH COURT 


In our district most large employers co- 
operate fully with the court and make de- 
ductions from the employees’ earnings for 
the court payments. These deductions are 
usually remitted to the court by monthly 
payment which has to be posted to each 
debtor's account and then disbursed to 
creditors in accordance with the confirma- 
tion. Many of the employers prefer to send 
the debtor's entire earnings to the court and 
do so promptly upon receipt of a proper court 
order. This, of course, requires the debtor to 
come to the court for his pay day, and the 
supervisor’s office must make a check to the 
debtor for the balance of his wages, over 
and above the court payment. While this 
plan is more complicated and expensive to 
handle than the deduction plan, we always 
go along with the employer and use either 
plan that he might prefer. In many cases 
where the employer does not make deduc- 
tions we allow the debtor to make his pay- 
ments direct and a surprisingly large num- 
ber of them do so promptly. The supervisor 
has a rule that if a debtor who is making his 
payments into court direct, misses one 
monthly payment without excuse, the debt- 


or’s entire check is then ordered into court. 
ss ¢ * 
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Our main problem has always been the 
subsequent creditor—what to do with him? 
We have tried everything in the book and 
nothing does the job. Weinstein in his 
analysis of the Bankruptcy Law of 1938, pre- 
pared for the National Association of Credit 
Men, in discussing Section 658, states: “This 
is a new provision. The plan which is con- 
clusive upon all parties binds not only the 
past creditors but is equally effective against 
subsequent creditors.” For the purpose of 
enforcing the provisions of the plan, the 
court is given exclusive jurisdiction of the 
debtor, his property, and his future earn- 
ings. If a subsequent creditor, in his ef- 
forts to collect his account, interferes with 
the debtor's earnings to the extent that the 
debtor cannot make his payments to the 
court, or in any way places the debtor's em- 
ployment in jeopardy, such creditor can be 
enjoined and restrained. We started out ad- 
hering strictly to this procedure. We soon 
found that this not ofly caused the court 
to do a large amount of extra work, but also 
worked a severe hardship on many innocent 
creditors. The small grocery man who could 
not afford credit reports, or at least thought 
he could not (a new credit report always pays 
for itself); the doctor called in an emer- 
gency who most certainly would not be ex- 
rected to inquire whether his patient was in 
the court: and many other such creditors, 
were, we thought, being unduly penalized by 
restraining orders, which, in effect, forced 
them to wait without payment for a year or 
more. We then adopted procedures which 
enabled the debtor to amend his petition 
adding the subsequent creditor, requiring 
the debtor to increase his payments into 
court to take care of the creditors added by 
amendments. We soon found a few creditors 
taking advantage of this procedure to the 
extent that they actually solicited people 
who were in the court, knowing that if the 
debtor did not pay them direct, they could 
threaten garnishment proceedings against 
him or actually garnish his wages, thus caus- 
ing him to file an amendment and include 
them in the case. Then, some of our debtors, 
finding that they are comparatively safe 
from garnishment while in the court, ap- 
parently go out and buy anything and 
everything they can. The amount of credit 
that some of them are able to get while 
they are in the court amazes me. 


We have found from bitter experience that 
neither restraining orders nor amendments 
are a complete solution to the problem. Each 
case is different and no set rule can be 
adopted that will fit every case. We have 
reached the conclusion that we should use 
restraining orders in cases where we find 
creditors selling debtors indiscriminately. 
In other instances, where the debtor is 
largely at fault, payments are increased to 
provide payments for the subsequent cred- 
itors. In some cases this finally reaches a 
breaking point and the debtor's payments 
cannot be further increased. We then find it 
necessary either to enjoin any additional 
creditors or to allow them to file claims to 
be paid after prior listed creditors. A few 
of these cases get completely out of hand and 
there is no proper solution. We could, of 
course, dismiss the case or convert it to 
bankruptcy; however, both of these courses 
are highly objectionable to us. We make 
every effort to see that this type of debtor 
is forced to pay his creditors in full. Debtors 
who are not honest, or those who turn out 
to be chronic credit seekers, when this be- 
comes known to the court, are placed on a 
list and we refuse to confirm any further 
Wage earner petition for them. This also 
applies to debtors who have proved to us in 
the past that no feasible plan can be worked 
out for them. It is my thought that an 
amendment to the act would be in order 
which would prevent a debtor who has had 
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a case dismissed for failure to comply, from 
filing a new petition for a period of at least 
1 year. We have a local rule of court 
to this effect. Due to the fact that this rule 
is local it was thought wise to provide that 
such cases could be filed only with the 
approval of one of the referees. This puts 
an unnecessary burden on the referee anq 
should not be included. 


FEW COMPOSITIONS REQUESTED 


While the act provides for them, we have 
few compositions. We do not encourage 
them as we feel that very few cases justify 
a plan that would not, in time, pay all cred. 
itors in full. Occasionally we have a wage 
earner trying to pay, out of his earnings, 
debts accumulated through a business fai]. 
ure. In these cases where the debts are 
completely out of reach, we feel that a com. 
position is in order. They are few, however. 
I do not recall confirming more than three 
cases last year where a composition, or scal- 
ing down of the debts, was a part of the 
plan. 

Section 606 (8) which prevents a wage 
earner whose income is in excess of $5,000, 
from filing a debtor petition, should be in- 
creased to $10,000, or removed entirely. In 
my opinion, this section should be com- 
pletely deleted. Why discriminate? Ifa man 
is a wage earner and in financial difficulties, 
he is in trouble regardless of what his in- 
come might be. Why force him into bank- 
ruptcy because he has an income in excess of 
$5,000? By agreement with creditors we 
have confirmed many cases which would have 
been barred by this section, and they work 
out better than the average case. * * * 

You can readily see from what has been 
said that, insofar as the act itself is con- 
cerned, we find nothing fundamentally 
wrong, and not too many changes that are 
really needed. Our trouble is primarily in 
the administration of the act. 

It has been my extreme good fortune to 
serve under district judges and with ref- 
erees who have been learned in the law and 
at the same time have had a thorough and 
sympathetic understanding of wage earner 
amortizations. Their combined efforts have 
enabled us to combat bankruptcy in north 
Alabama with marked results. 

The following statistics compiled from 
our records demonstrate clearly that the 
successful employment of chapter XIII re- 
sults in a reduction of wage-earner bank- 
ruptcies. For 1938, the first year in which 
chapter XIII was in existence, cases filed 
under the chapter constituted 33.8 percent 
of all cases filed—66.2 percent, or 2,200 cases 
were filed in the bankruptcy division, Each 
year from 1938 to 1949, with one exception, 
saw an annual reduction in bankruptcies 
and an increase in the use of wage-earner 
petitions. 

In 1939 only 52.7 percent of the cases filed 
were bankruptcies. 

In 1940 another reduction to 42.6 percent. 

In 1941, 38 percent of the total 

In 1942, 37 percent of the total 

In 1943 (a year of low total filings) the 
percentage of bankruptcies increased to 428 
percent of the total; however, in 1944 we 
again find a decrease to 34.8 percent and in 
1945 a further decrease to 33 percent of the 
total cases filed. The reduction in 1946 was 
to 28 percent; in 1947, 20.7 percent; in 1948, 
12.2 percent; and in 1949, 10.3 percent of the 
total cases filed were bankruptcies, the bal- 
ance being debtor cases. Since 1949 the 
bankruptcy cases have leveled off to between 
9 percent and 11 percent of the total of all 
cases filed, the balance of cases filed being 
debtor cases. This represents a reduction in 
the bankruptcies and other cases from 2,220 
in 1938 to a level varying slightly above or 
below 600 cases a year—this during a period 
when bankruptcy cases generally are show- 
ing a great increase. Considering that this 
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fgure of 600,bankruptcies a year includes 
poth individual bankruptcies and asset cases, 


it is apparent that the wage-earner bank- 
ruptcies have been brought to an irreduc- 
ible minimum, obviously about one-sixth or 
one-seventh of the number that would be 
fled if chapter XII1 filings had not arisen to 
replace them. 

Quite often misinformed individuals refer 
to Birmingham as the Bankruptcy Capital 
of America. No more incorrect statement 
was ever made. We feel that the record made 
in Birmingham in the use of chapter XIII 


js one to be proud of. For a large industrial 
district, made up of seven counties, one of 
which is recogniged as one of the poorest in 


the State and designated as a disaster area, 
the percentage of bankruptcies by wage 
earners is far below the average for such a 
similar district. 





Collaboration Between Local and State 
Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the July 25, 1955 issue of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, entitled “For 
Cooperative Federalism.” 

This article, by William B. Pendergast, 
concerns the recent study and report of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, on which I was privileged to 
serve, and I therefore commend it to my 
colleagues for their thoughtful consid- 
eration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Por COOPERATIVE FrepERALISM—-COMMISSION 

ADVISES COLLABORATION WriTrH LocaL aNp 

Stare GOVERNMENTS 

(By William B. Pendergast) 


During the early stages of the work of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, which reported recently to President 
Eisenhower, it was generally anticipated 
‘Mat the final report would run along the 
ines indicated by the following propositions: 

1. The National Government is too big 
and too active. 

2. State and local governments are wither- 
ing because of action on the part of the Na- 
“onal Government. Activities which should 
be performed by the less inclusive levels of 
fovernment have been wrested from them 
by the Federal Government, and their reve- 
hue sources: have been preempted by the 
Federal tax collector. 

3. From the foregoing findings of fact, the 
conclusion follows that the restoration of our 
‘raditional Federal system can be accom- 
plished only by a retreat by the National Gov- 
ffnment on a number of fronts—curtailment 
of activities performed at the national level, 
reduction of Federal assistance to State and 
‘oral governments, and abandonment of 
some types of Federation taxation (the Fed- 
na gas tax being the most likely choice for 
epeal). 

The report that has been made, subscribed 
to by all but 2 of the 26 Commission mem- 
bers, has little of the flavor of these propo- 
sitions. The majority of the Commission 
does not find our Federal system in peril from 
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big Government at the national level. The 
weaknesses in the system which are given 
greatest emphasis are weaknesses for which 
State or local governments are responsible. 
The report does not find that the National 
Government has elbowed State or local 
governments out of fields of activity in which 
they were rendering satisfactory service. On 
the contrary, it strongly implies that, when 
activities have been shifted to the national 
level, the shift has resulted from inability or 
unwillingness of the smaller jurisdictions to 
respond to popular demand for governmental 
action. 

In the field of taxation, there is recogni- 
tion that the magnitude and the variety of 
Federal taxes spell difficulties for State and 
local governments. Yet, the emphasis is 
placed not on these difficulties but on the 
failure of most State and local jurisdictions 
to make the most of their revenue potential. 

The prescription offered by the Commission 
for strengthening American federalism is 
not a dismantling of Government in Wash- 
ington and a wholesale transfer of its activi- 
ties to States and localities. In very few 
fields of activity does the Commission recom- 
mend withdrawal by the National Govern- 
ment. It calls for elimination of the cash 
grant-in-aid (but not the donation of agri- 
cultural commodities) for the school-lunch 
program. It urges that direct national ad- 
ministration of the technical assistance 
given to soil-conservation districts give way 
to State administration under a Federal 
grant-in-aid in States which wish to have 
a@ part in the operation of this program and 
which can satisfy the Department of Agri- 
culture that they are ready to play their 

art. 
PaThese recommendations are counterbal- 
anced by others calling for increased Fed- 
eral activity in such areas as civil defense, 
highway construction, and puble he#ith. If 
all the recommendations made by the Com- 
mission were carried out, no net reduction 
in the volume of Federal activity or in the 
weight of Federal taxation would follow from 
them. 

Though the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations does not advise abandon- 
ment of any sizable sector of the ground now 
occupied by the National Government, it 
does urge that further extensions of national 
activity be made only after it has been es- 
tablished by careful inquiry that State and 
local governments are unable or unwilling 
to render some needed public service. In 
effect the Commission is not attempting to 
reverse the direction in which American fed- 
eralism has been going; it contents itself 
with posting a “Go slow” sign for the future. 

Some will find it hard to reconcile the 
Commission's endorsement of decentraliza- 
tion with its failure to recommend that the 
Federal Government unburden itself of a 
substantial part of its present responsibil- 
ities. But decentralization need not mean 
complete abdication of a field of govern- 
mental activity by the National Government. 
It can be achieved by admitting the States 
and their local subdivisions to partnership 
of some sort in a number of fields in which 
the National Government now goes it alone. 

In general, it can be said that the majority 
of the Commission had as their goal the 
achievement of as much decentralization as 
is compatible with the social and economic 
realities of the mid-20th century. They 
did not believe that the way to decen- 
tralize successfully is for the National 
Government merely to pull out. Many sug- 
gestions—none of them novel—were made 
for the tnvigoration of State and local insti- 
tutions and procedures. But the keynote of 
the report of the Commission is its plea for 
greater cooperation among all levels of gov- 
ernment as the method of attaining and 
maintaining decentralized political institu- 
tions and processes. The report urges 
broadening and deepening the areas in 
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which Washington works in harness with 
Phoenix and Sacramento, Hartford and 
Richmond. It calls for alertness on the part 
of the National Government to avoid con- 
ducting its activities in such a way as to 
impose hardship on State and local govern- 
ments. On the positive side, it recommends 
admitting representatives of the lower levels 
of government to national councils when 
policy affecting them is framed, and wider 
use of State facilities in the execution of 
national policy. 


The Commission does not translate its 
general exhortations for a more cooperative 
federalism into specific recommendations at 
many points. There is little in its report to 
indicate what type of cooperation should be 
employed in given situations or in given 
activities. Perhaps the most important con- 
crete recommendation looking toward its goal 
is one for the creation of agencies responsi- 
ble for devising new forms of intergovern- 
mental cooperation and extending and per- 
fecting the old forms. The recommenda- 
tion referred to advocates the creation of 
permanent machinery headed by a special 
assistant in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent to give continuing attention to inter- 
governmental relationships. 

Throughout American history the belief 
has been widely held that nation and states 
are jealous competitors and that one can 
gain strength only by the enfeeblement of 
the other. Closely allied with these beliefs 
has been a feeling that the preservation of a 
Federal system requires the building of a high 
fence separating the domain of the national 
Government from that of the States to 
prohibit trespassing. The report of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
should hasten the passing of this school of 
thought. Basically what it preaches is the 
doctrine of cooperation. It argues that all 
levels of government in the United States 
exist to promote the welfare of the people. 
It concludes that with mutual support and 
assistance, all are better able to contribute 
to the achievement of their common aim. 


(Evrrors Notre.—The author of this article 
was assistant director of research for the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
and is a member of the Department of Eng- 
lish, History, and Government at the U. S. 
Naval Academy.) 





Crowded Days for George Bender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interest- 
ing article written by one of our col- 
leagues, which appeared in the Cleve- 
lander of July 1955. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crowpep Days ror GEORGE BENDER 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 

When exuberant Grorcr Benper, one of 
Cleveland's most noted native sons, squeaked 
through to victory in the hot Senate race last 
year, Republicans from coast to coast 
cheered. He had performed a feat that 
seemed almost incredible, considering how 
the Democratic tide rolled through New 
York, Pennsylvania, and even sloshed over 
into Michigan, where a veteran Republican 
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Senator, Homer Ferguson, became part of 
the flotsam and jetsam. 

The Democrats, chagrined at the loss of 
an expected Senate seat, turned to jeering. 
They referred to “laughing boy Brnoper,” 
and “giggling Grorce,” and said that he 
would make a clown of himself in the Sen- 
ate as many of them had said he had become 
in the House of Representatives by perenni- 
ally plugging for the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Republican, of Ohio, for the Republican 
presidential nomination. (Senator BenDER 
gained national fame in two presidential 
elections by leading the Taft band that 
played I’m Looking Over a Four-Leaf Clover, 
and many Democrats said that proved he 
should be in a circus). 

But those who had watched Grorce 
BeNnpDER at work for years in Ohio were less 
surprised than people outside the State. 
His fellow-Ohioans—friend and foe alike— 
knew that underneath the curly pompadour 
and behind his smiling—almost puckish— 
countenance, there was a determined mind 
at work, and plenty of pituitary fluid to give 
him the energy that modern politics de- 
mands. 

A PERSONAL VICTORY 

Also, they knew, he had had to measure 
his financial resources in thousands of dol- 
lars, instead of millions, as many winners 
in other years had done. They realized that 
his victory, however narrow, was more in 
the nature of a tribute to his long years of 
activity and his tremendous capacity for 
friendship than because of other major po- 
litical considerations. Gsrorce Brnper al- 
ways has won personal victories since he 
first entered politics. He has been a party 
man, particularly in late years, but there 
were times when he ran one way and the 
Republican Party ran another. He won and 
the party lost, and he steadily built a bigger 
and bigger following. Finally, he took over 
the party—in Cuyahoga County, at least— 
by dint of his own skill and hard work, 
helped by friends who were imbued with the 
same ideas of government as he held. 

His interest in public affairs began when 
he was in high school—when Theodore 
Roosevelt visited Cleveland in 1912. Grorcr 
was one of the youngsters privileged to meet 
with Theodore Roosevelt, and when “Teddy” 
said he was planning to run for President 
again, Georce enlisted in his cause and be- 
came a zealous school-boy orator for that 
famous campaign. From that time, young 
Benver went everywhere and did everything 
to learn the art of politics. In 1920, he ran 
for the State Senate and, at 23, became one 
of the youngest men ever elected for that 
body. 

THE MAN FOR THE OFFICE 

In 1930, he sought election to Congress 
from his home district, but lost to a veteran 
Democratic Congressman by a very small 
margin. In 1938, when Robert A. Taft first 
was elected to the United States Senate, 
Grorce Benper was at his side running for 
Congressman-at-large. The two men had 
met—and had become friends—in the Ohio 
Senate, and Greorce had lent every effort to 
Taft's election. 

Again and again, Gzorce Benper ran for 
Congress and won. Only in 1948, when a 
Democratic tide was running, were his hopes 
dashed. But in all those years—as chair- 
man of the Cuyahoga County Republican 
Central Committee—he was a powerful 
figure in Cleveland and in Ohio, and it was 
taken for granted that, when the office of 
Senator Taft was vacated by death, Grorce 
Benver was the man to hold high the Re- 
publican banner. 

Surprisingly agile and fit for a man of 58, 
Senator Benper today looks very little older 
than he did in 1938. A few more gray hairs 
fleck his temples, and he is not quite as 
bouncy as he once was but Greorce Benper 
still enjoys, remarkably good health. He is 
5 feet, 11 inches tall, weighs a normal 210 
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pounds (“I haven’t gained or lost weight 
for years”) and his blue eyes are clear as 
ever. 

Senator BEenver’s life today is crowded— 
and it’s all work, although he enjoys every 
moment of it. He hasn't had time for golf, 
fishing, or other recreation for years, pre- 
ferring to spend his time in building his 
political and business fences and keeping 
them in good repair. Long years ago, he 
founded the George H. Bender Co., general 
insurance, in Cleveland, and it has become 
one of the leaders in the general insurance 
field there. At the same time he has been 
rearing a family—two lovely daughters, both 
now married, who live on the 14-acre Bender 
estate at Chagrin Falls. 

He meets regularly at breakfasts with the 
Ohio delegation in Congress, and he also 
spends an inordinate amount of time sitting 
in committee meetings. Lately his has been 
the voice of an outraged and long-suffering 
public on the Senate Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee, which has delved into 
graft and corruption in connection with op- 
erations of the Quartermaster Corps. Time 
and time again Senator BEnper has ex- 
pressed in short, ugly words the feeling of 
revulsion toward the graft payers and the 
graft getters in high places, thus making 
his name known to millions of other people 
over the Nation who feel as he does. 

“I've always known that political life was 
demanding,” he said recently. “But life in 
the Senate takes far more study and energy 
than even in the House of Representatives. 
My day is not my own from morning until 
late evening. I strive to do all that is 
required of me, as does every other Senator, 
but I am certain that they agree with me 
that it isn’t possible for a man in this build- 
ing to do everything he ought to do.” 

Senator BEnver gives the impression— 
whether speaking to a large audience or 
to a friend in his office—that he has great 
inner reserves that have helped him in his 
steady rise to fame and fortune, and on 
which he draws for the carrying out of his 
duties today. It’s not surprising, therefore, 
to learn that Greorce BEeNnver began his life 
and lived his early years in a large family 
headed by religious parents. He was 1 of 
5 boys, all of whom have made their mark 
in the civic life of Cleveland. They were 
reared in the vicinity of 40th near Woodland, 
and their parents took the boys to the Con- 
gregational Church across town for morning 
church services and to the closer Presby- 
terian Church for evening services. GEorGE 
later became an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. But when he married and had a 
home of his own in Cleveland Heights, he 
and his family atterided the Church of the 
Savior (Methodist), where he became a 
steward. A vital interest in the things of the 
spirit always has served as one of the inner 
resources on which GrEorce Benper has called 
in either political victory or defeat. 

To those who want to know what kind 
of a Senator Georce Benver is making, the 
answer is ready: He is making the good 
showing that his House service presaged. 
He is outstripping his fellow freshmen Sen- 
ators in work and he is revealing a far-above- 
average capacity for leadership. 


To many in Ohio, this will be no news. 
They keep up with Greorcr Benper through 
his weekly newsletter, This Week In Wash- 
ington, in which he clarifies many of the na- 
tional and international issues that cry for 
his simple expression. His “Question of the 
Week,” carried as the last item in this news- 
letter, has captured its own audience. 
Newsmen have quoted it more than once, 
and people have smiled, or sobered, depend- 
ing upon the question. Some of the typical 
questions asked are: “Now that the Demo- 
crats have renominated Stevenson, who will 
be his running mate?” “Can the Four Power 
meeting be held in Hiroshima?” “Whatever 
happened to color TV?” “American families 
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are paying 20 percent of their income fo, 
debts. Are you paying your share?” Hay, 
you booked your passage in an atom Ship 
plane or submarine?” ; 
If you can answer these questions, don't 
send the replies to him. GEORGE BeEnpg, 
already is overworked. But he has the driv. 
to go on. Clevelanders can be proud of 
Georce. They may yet be even prouder, 


WHo Is LARson D. PARRAR? 


Mr. Farrar has been covering news from 
Washington, D. C., for the last 13 years. He 
is employed by the American Press maga. 
zine as its Washington correspondent. 

He first came to Washington in 1945 as 
Washington correspondent for the Gannett 
newspapers. He has written for many maga. 
zines and trade papers, including the Read. 
er's Digest and the Saturday Evening Post, 
Before becoming a Washington correspond- 
ent, he was associate editor of the Nation's 
Business and was secretary of the chambers 
of commerce in Corinth, Miss., and Johnson 
City, Tenn, 





Capital Transit’s Death Would Profit 
Wolfsons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able and 
timely article entitled “Four Million 
Four Hundred Thousand Dollars Last 
Ride—Capital Transit’s Death Would 
Profit Wolfsons,” written by S. Oliver 
Goodman, and published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of today 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconro, 
as follows: 

Four MILLIon Four HUNDRED THOUSAND Dot- 

LARS LAST Ripe-——CapPImTaL TRANSIT's DratH 

WouLp Prorir WOLFSONS 


(By 8S. Oliver Goodman) 


The latest liquidation offer of the Wolfsons 
is the simple and very profitable way for 
them to get rid of their Capital Transit Co 
headache, informed observers pointed oul 
last night. 

Louis E. Wolfson, the Florida financier and 
CTC chairman, yesterday estimated that 
liquidation of the transit system would yield 
stockholders not less than $10 a share. 

This presumably is a net figure, after an 
estimated cost to the company of about $ 
million for removing streetcar tracks and 
repaving the streets. 

Neutral sources place the yield to stock- 
holders at more than $16 a share and base 
their estimate on figures in the companys 
balance sheet as of December 31, 1954. 

Stockholders’ equity is put at a conserva- 
tive $20,967,912 figure. Less the $5 million 
cost of track removal, there still would be au 
equity of nearly $16 million. 

Divided by the 960,000 outstanding shares 
this would mean that shareholders should 
realize about $16.66 a share. 

Of the remaining equity of $16 million, the 
Wolfsons still own approximately a 28-pet- 
cent interest, or a neat $4.4 million. 

As previously reported, the Wolfsons ‘n 
their 5 years of CTC management already 
have reaped more than $5.3 million in divi- 
dends and sale of stock, while still holding 
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a 26-percent interest in the company. All 
this came from an original investment of 
$2.2 million in 1949, 

Liquidation of the company would be right 
up their alley. Their 28-percent interest in 
crc at current market value is worth about 
$2.7 million—but in liquidation about $4.4 
million. 

Neutral sources also point out that the 
pook value of CTC assets probably is far 
under what actually could be realized in 
liquidation. 

In liquidation, observers emphasize, prop- 
erties such as the M Street headquarters 
building and land, plus bus garages, would 
bring a faney price in today’s real-estate 
market. 

Liquidation apparently has been an ob- 
jective of the Wolfsons for many months. 

Back in the spring of 1954, thé Florida fin- 
ancier was quoted by a Senate subcommittee 
as follows: 

“I have a responsibility to see that stock- 
holders of Capital Transit Co. get a fair re- 
turn. If there is no fair return, then I will 
to take other action to protect their 
equi If necessary, I will even go so far as 
to liquidate the company. I'll protect the 
shareholders, within the limits of the law, in 
spite of anything—including Congress and 
the Public Utilities Commission.” 

Many months ago a local investment 
banker told this newspaper's financial editor 
that Capital Transit Co. is worth more dead 
than alive—to the stockholders, 


have 





South Dakota Paces the Uranium Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OFf SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared, entitled “South 
Jakota Paces the Uranium Industry,” to- 
gether with some material relating 
thereto. 


There being no objection, the state- 


ment and material were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Soutn Dakota Paces THR Unantom INDUSTRY 


Mr. MuNnorT. At this time I should like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Senate the newest development of America's 
rapidly growing uranium mining industry. 
Iam referring to the groundbreaking cere- 
monies held recently at Edgemont, 8S. Dak., 
for construction of a $214 million uranium- 
processing mill—the first in the Nation to be 
built outside the Colorado Plateau area. 

And I should like to comment, in particu- 
lar on vision, patience, and nerseverance 
shown by the citizens of Edgemont and the 
surrounding area in South Dakota's South- 
ern Biack Hills. Only a couple of years ago 
the vision of South Dakota's uranium possi- 
bilities was tenaciously held by the hand- 
ful of pioneer prospectors from Edgemont 
Who laboriously worked their claims and 
constantly explored the ever-expanding 
limits of known uranium-bearing ore de- 
posits. 

Their patience through these early years 
of prospecting, and their perseverance in 
Spite of all subsequent obstacles, has now 
resulted in construction of this new process- 
ing mill. Surely this will stand as a mon- 
Ument to the untiring efforts of many, many 


\ 
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people in the Black Hills area of western 
South Dakota and eastern Wyoming. 

To further document the tremendous 
progress of this new uranium mining indus- 
try in recent years, I want to place in the 
Recorp two specific items. ‘ 

The first is an editorial appearing in the 
Hot Springs Star, of Hot Springs, S. Dak., 
which comments on the future potential of 
uranium development in the Black Hills. 

The second item is an article entitled 
“Black Hills Seen as a Top U-Ore Producer” 
as written by LeRoy F. Holst, public relations 
director of the Edgemont Mining & Uranium 
Corp., and as published in a recent issue of 
the Uranium Information Digest. 


—_—__— 


[From the Hot Springs (S. Dak.) Star] 
A Bricut Furure Now Even BriGHTER 


Friday, June 23, is destined to be a mem- 
orable day for Fall River County—in fact for 
all of South Dakota. : 

It is on that day that Gov. Joe Foss will 
break the ground and construction of the 
uranium processing mill at Edgemont will 
begin. We are among those who believe that 
uranium mining and processing are destined 
to become vital forces in South Dakota's 
economy—not only in the southwestern sec- 
tion of the State but in other parts as well. 
With the surface barely scratched, the min- 
ing industry alone brought added prosperity 
to this area, and it is noticeable not only in 
Edgemont, but in Hot Springs and other 
nearby cities as well. With new and richer 
fields being uncovered every day, with new 
mining corporations being formed almost 
weekly, and now with construction beginning 
on the processing mill, the bright future we 
have to face in this area becomes even 
brighter. As the prospectors, the miners, 
and the stockholders continue to prosper, so 
will we all, from this new-found source of 
wealth. 

Already new jobs have been created, and 
with the development of the mill we may 
expect that trend to continue. More jobs 
will mean more people, and hand-in-hand 
will come additional business for all of us, 
as well as the development of new enterprises. 

The battle for the location of the uranium 
processing mill was a long and a bitter one 
with every resource in Wyoming used to pro- 
mote the location at Newcastle. There is no 
doubt but what the known rich ore-bearing 
fields of the Edgemont area and the estab- 
lished stockpile had its effect on determining 
the location of the mill, but not to be for- 
gotten are the efforts of the people of the 
county and the State who recognized this 
new industry for what it is and expended 
time and energy in selling the Edgemont area. 
Of no little consequence in the blessing of 
this enterprise were the efforts of Senators 
Mundt and Case, Congressman Berry and 
Gov. Joe Foss. Theirs was the selling 
job at the top level and the proof is with us 
Friday of their accomplishment. 

This, it is said, is the land of opportu- 
nity. In the uranium story there certainly 
is the proof, as much of what was once 
thought to be barren, rocky hillsides, are 
found to be rich, carnotite-bearing ore bodies 
with a potential of millions of dollars. Yes, 
the future is a bright one for southwestern 
South Dakota. 

In Edgemont they say, “Like the horseless 
carriage, urantum is here to stay.” Of that 
there is no doubt. The ground-breaking for 
the mill at Edgemont Friday serves as a 
welcoming celebration, not only for the mill 
but for the entire new industry that is ura- 
nium. It is as important to Hot Springs as 
it is to Edgemont, and this city should turn 
out en masse. p 





Buack Hius Seen as a Tor Untreo Sratss 
U-OrEz PRODUCER 


(By Leroy F. Holst) 
With the uranium potential of the carno- 
tite-rich Edgemont area, in the Southern 
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Hills, supplemented by that of the radio- 
active lignite deposits to the north, operators 
of the Black Hills feel that these age-old 
geological formations may well prove to be 
one of the Nation's top sources of uranium. 

Although the Northern Hills ore occurs in 
such vast quantities that engineers use acre- 
feet for measurement, instead of tons, and 
the average grade for the field has been esti- 
mated at 0.40 percent, it may be some time 
before operations will be feasible. Classified 
as a coal reserve by the Department of the 
Interior under Public Law 585, this agency 
and the AKC are holding conferences to de- 
termine whether new legislation is required 
to handle uranium mining or whether this 
can be done by administrative ruling. 

The AEC is confident that a precess will 
be developed to satisfactorily and economi- 
cally procure uranium from lignite, accord- 
ing to Senator Francis Case, Republican, of 
South Dakota, and that a plant will be con- 
structed in Harding County to handle urani- 
um production for the commission. With 
10 companies doing exploration and devel- 
opment work in this area, a recent core drill- 
ing on one of 1,500 claims revealed a 2-foot 
vein which assayed 7.16 percent. 

Operators in the Edgemont area, however, 
have surmounted most of their problems 
and, with half a dozen mining companies in 
production, continuous stockpiling at the 
Edgemont buying station was one of the 
major factors favoring this city’s apparently 
successful bid for a 200-ton processing mill. 

Senator Kart E. Munor, Republican, of 
South Dakota, and Congressman E. Y. Brerrr, 
Republican, of South Dakota, were active 
in presenting Edgemont’s case before the 
Commission, based on the substantial ura- 
nium potential of the area, ideal transporta- 
tion facilities, and the stockpiling at the 
buying station. 

Contract for the mill is being negotiated 
with Mines Development Inc., of Denver, 
who will finance construction and operation 
of the plant. Cost of and location of the 
mill will be disclosed as soon as the con- 
tract is signed. 

Upon completion, the mill will have ap- 
proximately 100 employees and will process 
200 tons of ore a day. With continued stock- 
piling from the area’s producers, the mil! will 
have a considerable reserve which may pre- 
clude any shutdowns. 

Art Ludwig and E. J. Brockman, pioneer 
prospectors and operators of the Edgemont 
area, have been active in exploration, de- 
velopment ,and production since early in 
1952. Watching the transition of the Edge- 
mont area from cattle country to a highly 
important center of the uranium industry, 
they have a justifiable pride in the roles 
they have played in this dramatic metamor- 
phosis. 

In the late spring of 1952, the partners hit 
the well-known jackpot. 

With a steady stream of ore, which assayed 
as high as 0.50 percent, on it way to the 
nearest processing mill at Rifle, Colo., their 
income climbed steadily. Expansion of old 
operations began and new ones were started 
with installations of modern mining equip- 
ment. 


A new strike was made last summer which 
received nationwide publicity. Called the 
Gould Strike, it is located in the Chilson 
Canyon area about 12 miles northeast of 
Edgemont and may well prove to be one of 
the richest carnotite ore-bearing properties 
in the Black Hills. With but 10 of the lease’s 
960 acres drilled for exploratory purposes, 
some assays show uranium oxide content as 
high as 2 percent. 

Reorganization of the Edgemont Mining 
Oo., Inc., was effected last October with the 
issuance of 3 million shares of common 
stock for public offering. ‘The entire issue 
was oversubscribed within 24 hours and it 
is now being traded on the open market. 
The officers of the new organization, Edge- 
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month Mining & Uranium Corp., are: E. J. 
Brockman, Edgemont, chairman of the board; 
Art Ludwig, Edgemont, president; Ray C. 
Ludwig, of Englewood, Colo., executive vice 
president; Walter D. Jorgensen, Aurora, Colo., 
secretary-treasurer with William W. Schoon- 
maker, and Harold D, Stickney, Edgemont, 
directors. 

Included in the firm's expansion plans are 
purchases, totaling $225,000, of new equip- 
ment and $75,000 earmarked for airborne 
reconnaisance of all its properties, to ascer- 
tain the most profitable sites for new op- 
erations. 

Edgemont Mining & Uranium Corp., has 
interests in approximately 2,400 acres in Fall 
River and Custer Counties, located in the 
southern Black Hills of the southwestern 
corner of South Dakota. Holdings of the 
company have grossed approximately $400,- 
000 to date. 

The ore body on the Gould lease is being 
mined by the Pictograph Mining & Uranium 
Co., Inc., under a profit-sharing contract, 
made in June 1954 to run a maximum of 2'4 

years. 
. The Virginia C group, which comprises six 
lode mining claims, is under lease to EMU to 
August 1957 with option to extend to 1962. 
One of the largest producers in the Black 
Hills, the ore shipped from the Virginia C 
operation has averaged 0.30 percent uranium 
oxide and 0.75 vanadium oxide. Both strip- 
ping and underground operations have been 
used at the C. 

Another of Edgemont Mining's large pro- 
ducers is the Lundberg lease, situated about 
1 mile northeast of the Virginia C, which 
covers 11 claims. These claims are leased to 
March 1957 and renewable for an additional 
5 years. About 50 percent of the tonnage 
produced and shipped from this property was 
strip mined from surface deposits ranging in 
thickness from 1 to 6 feet. Present produc- 
tion is being mined from a sandstone bed 
about 1 foot thick and averaging 0.24 percent 
in uranium oxide, 

The Pilsner group, comprising 16 lode 
claims owned by Edgemont Mining, is the 
only property of the corporation in Custer 
County. Production on the Pilsner holdings 
has been accomplished through stripping 
operations and the ore has assayed as high 
as 0.33 percent uranium oxide. 

Comprising a full section, the Taylor lease 
is held by EMU under two 5-year leases, 
dated September 1952 and May 1953, with 
options to tenew for an additional 5-year 
period. Sixty of the 640 acres have been ex- 
plored by drilling and bulidozing and many 
carnotite deposits have been found in many 
areas of the entire northern half of the sec- 
tion. 

Averaging 0.20 percent, the ore from this 
property has been produced from an ore body 
just a few feet below the surface. Discon- 
tinued during the winter months, operations 
will be resumed in late spring. Because of 
the shallow stripping, production costs on 
this operation have been low, averaging $5 
per ton of ore. 

The Cradall group of 4 lode claims, of 
approximately 80 acres, is an Edgemont Min- 
ing & Uranium Corp., owned property. As- 
sessment work in March of last year resulted 
in a shipment of strip mined carnotite ore 
from surface deposits, which assayed 0.26 in 
uranium oxide and 0.43 percent in vanadium 
oxide. The corporation plans extensive ex- 
ploratory drilling and development of this 
property during the summer. 

One other property, the Hamilton lease, is 
held under a 5-year lease by the corporation 
with option to renew for an additional 5 
years. Three miles north of the Virginia C, 
very little exploratory drilling has been ef- 
fected on this lease but the 5 claims of 100 
acres show great promise. 

Pictograph Mining Co., another pioneer 
mining operation in the Edgemont district, 
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was reorganized and incorporated early this 
year as Pictograph Mining & Uranium Co., 
Inc. The holdings of the new corporation 
include the original carnotite discovery site 
in the southern hills. Known as the Picto- 
graph claim, this property is located in the 
Craven Canyon area of Fall River County. 
Within 4 years, this discovery has certainly 
changed the economic picture of the Edge- 
mont district. With a total of 4,500 acres, 
all in Fall River County, Pictograph is plan- 
ning exploratory drilling on an extensive 
scale, to start late this spring. 

One of the properties adjoins the well- 
known Virginia C mine and the corpora- 
tion holds great expectations of rich pro- 
duction from this holding. Officers of Picto- 
graph Mining & Uranium Co., Inc., are: 
Matthew J. Brown, president; Lawrerice 
Rhodes, vice president; Marvin Cummings, 
secretary and treasurer; and Art Ludwig, 
director. 

Sodak Uranium & Mining Co., Inc., was 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware on 
November 15, 1954, with the following offi- 
cers: C. J. Ortmayer, chairman of the board; 
Clyde R. Boyle, president; W. E. Haldane, 
vice president; Paul H. Russell, secretary and 
treasurer; with directors Jack O. Jones and 
Munroe F. Pofcher completing the directo- 
rate. 

Formerly a partnership, in which Ort- 
mayer and Boyle were interested, the new 
corporation plans considerable expansion of 
its exploratory drilling program, previously 
carried on by the partners. During 1955, 
Sodak expects to complete 100,000 feet of 
drilling in the Edgemont area as well as in 
Butte and Cooke Counties, Wyo. The cor- 
poration has approximately 16,000 acres in 
these 3 regions and, with 2 additional drills 
on order, the expanded program should be 
under way in the near future. Sodak also 
plans additional surveys by airborne recon- 
naissance in South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Colorado. 

The Black Hills Uranium Corp. was incor- 
porated in January of this year by pioneer 
prospectors and operators of the area, who 
make up the new corporation's group of 
officers. They are: Roy E. Chord, president; 
Eugenia Chord, vice president; Charles M. 
Weber, secretary and treasurer; and Gordon 
Kammerer, director. 

Although properties of the corporation 
have not been completely explored, a sub- 
stantial tonnage has been mined and a very 
considerable tonnage remains to be mind, 
as evidenced by drilling data and over 50 sur- 
face exposures. 

At the present time, Black Hills has two 
operations which have been in continuous 
production, Hold Up No. 15 and Hot Point 
No. 3, with the ore assaying 0.24 percent 
uranium oxide. The corporation also has 
Kados No. 3, Hot Point, Nos. 1-2 and 7, 
High Pockets No. 6, Green Slipper No. 5, 
Shamrock No. 4, and Clarabelle, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5. Most of these will be under pro- 
duction by the end of the summer. 

Mining operations and reconnaisance on 
the corporation’s Red Canyon and Craven 
Canyon holdings have been under the super- 
vision of Carl Bayes, consulting engineer of 
Urbana, Ill., and this spring will find much 
exploratory activity on Black Hills Uranium 
Corp.'s properties. 

The corporation's claims were recently in- 
volved in a claim-jJumping suit that was 
given widespread publicity. Judgment in 
the suit, heard in the district court at Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., in January, was in favor 
of the plaintiffs, Roy E. Chord and the Black 
Hills Uranium Corp. 

The first load of carnotite ore to be sold 
from South Dakota was taken from Hot 
Point No. 2 and shipped to Rifle, Colo., by 
Roy Chord on January 28, 1952. This test 
load averaged 0.75 percent uranium oxide 
and, like most of the ore in the Edgemont 
district, was very low in lime content. 
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Mining Research Corp., headed by Clifton 
W. Livingston, president, was formed to con. 
duct research on in-situ leaching of uranium 
ores and to develop processes for treating 
low-grade uranium ores. The corporation 
acquired leases in the Edgemont area from 
various landowners and consolidated its 
holdings in a block comprising approximately 
7,000 acres. In association with Shannon 
Oil and Freemont Oil Co.’s Mining Re. 
search Corp. also acquired nearly 100,009 
acres of unexplored land in the Carlyle, Alaq. 
din, New Haven, Hulette, and Missouri Buttes 
areas along the outcrops of the Fall River, 
Fuson, and Lakota formations, on the north 
west flank of the Black Hills uplift. 


The rapid development of the Edgemont 
district forced the corporation either tp 
abandon the research program it had con. 
sistently pursued, or to restrict itself to re- 
search. Accordingly, milling agreements 
were entered into with Edgemont Mining « 
Black Hills Uranium Corp. These agree. 
ments affect the major portion of the ore re. 
serves of the district. A study was then 
made, covering the economic factors that 
determined the proper location for an Edge- 
mont mill. As a result of this survey, the 
best available mill site was purchased. The 
services of E. C. Bitzer, former metallurgical! 
consultants to the Atomic Energy Commis. 
sion, were obtained, and Knowles & Asso- 
ciates, of New York City, were engaged to 
undertake the preliminary design of the mi!! 


An agreement was then entered into with 
Climax Molybdenum Co. in which Livingston 
Metais Corp. (to be controlled by Climax) 
was formed for the purpose of constructing 
a mill at Edgemont, if a satisfactory con- 
tract could be secured from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Land acquired in the 
Black Hills by Mining Research is included 
under the Livingston Metals agreement. 

Rosebud Oil, Inc., on February 1, 1955 
took over 76 full claims in the Edgemont 
mining district, held by the McLeod Mining 
Co. A South Dakota corporation, capital- 
ized for $50,000, Rosebud has 900 acres of 
proven oil properties in Weston County, Wyo., 
with 11 producing wells. The corporation 
has far-flung uranium properties, with 1,900 
acres under lease near Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
650 claims in Grand and San Juan Counties 
Utah, and 111 claims in Harding County, in 
the Northern Hills. 

Rosebud has outlined considerable explo- 
ratory drilling on the former McLeod Mining 
Co. claims this spring. A Dry Forks Canyon 
mine, in the Moab district of Utah, wa: 
opened the latter part of March. 

The McLeod Co. was under profit-sharing 
contract to Edgemont Mining to work EMU's 
Freeze Out No. 4 mine, in the Pilsner Group 
until weather conditions precluded further 
operations, on February 1. Rosebud will 
resume work on the contract as soon 4s 
weather permits, according to word from the 
firm's headquarters at Huron, 8. Dak. Ore 
from the Freeze Out No. 4, located about 22 
miles from Edgemont, has averaged 0.20 per- 
cent uranium oxide, with occasional assays 
of 0.33 percent. 

Sacred to the Sioux for centuries, their 
Paha Sapa, or Black Hills, were to be forever 
kept free of white settlement under the fa- 
mous treaty of 1868. Nullification of this 
treaty, drawn up between Agalala Sioux 
Chief Red Cloud and the Federal Govern- 
ment, was affected through the steady en- 
croachment of the whites, following discov- 
ery of gold on French Creek, in 1874. Much 
blood was shed, as a result of this gold 
climaxed by the Custer massacre on the 
Little Big Horn, June 25, 1876. 

Today, producers in the Black Hills con- 
tinue to mine and sell, to the Government, 
exceptionally high-grade ore, samples of 
which have run as high as 12,67 percent 
(chemical assay by AEC) in uranium oxide. 
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Are We Losing Japan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 17 issue of Parade magazine, a very 
sivnificant article written by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Connecticut, 
the Honorable THomMas J. Dopp, appeared 
under the heading, “Are We Losing 
Japan?” This article is a brief, concise, 
and factual analysis of what has hap- 
pened in Japan from the point of view 
of Communist subversion and long range 
planning during the approximately 10 
years since V-J Day. 

The author of this article has had long 
experience with tyrants and tyranny 
and knows from his hard, cold experience 
gained as chief prosecutor at the Nurn- 
berg trials, the dangers which Red 
colonialism presents to our free way of 
life. Congressman Dopp points out that 
“we have the ability, the courage, and the 
know-how to save Japan from being 
neutralized or, worse yet, turned against 
us, but time is running out.” This 
highly informative article will be of in- 
terest to all the Members of Congress be- 
cause Congressman Dopp indicates what 
we ought to do with what time we have 
left if we want to save Japan from 
going neutral or being turned against us. 

Under leave obtained, I insert the 
article in the Recorp: 

Are We Losind Japan? 
By Hon. Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut; 
member, House Committee on Communist 

Aggression ) 

rhe United States is in real trouble in 
Japan, The onetime enemy we had counted 
upon as the chief bulwark of freedom in 
the Far East is drifting farther and farther 
from the free world camp, closer and closer 
to the Communists and the neutralists. 
This was apparent in the recent Japanese 
election, when an assortment of leftwing, 
Communist-directed parties picked up 
enough seats to defeat our hope of Japa- 


hese rearmament. Now we are confronted 
with a rising tide of anti-Americanism, plus 
Russian-Japanese conferences that may drive 
4 deeper wedge between the two nations. 


Shocking things have been going on in 
Japan since World War II ended—things that 
have been kept from the American people by 
military government and censorship. As a 
result, our position on the critical Asian 
lront is in jeopardy. 

On the basis of personal conversations with 

formed Government officials abroad, testi- 

mony before congressional committees, and 
tatements of Japanese, here are the facts 
is I see them: 

Japan could be completely paralyzed with- 
<4 hours by a Kremlin-called general 
ke 

Of 5 million organized workers, 3,500,000 

are under the control of Communist-domi- 

hated unions, They are all in key indus- 

‘ries and are directed by Moscow-trained 

experts, 

. Communists influence in education ranges 
rom nearly 100 percent control of elemen- 

‘ary-school teachers to 10 percent of the 

UDiversity graduates. 

Japanese Diet (parliament) members who 
have been wooed and won on visits to Red 


it 


‘ 
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China would take a neutral or anti-Ameri- 
can stand in a crisis. 

Japanese prisoners of war held for years 
by the Reds were given super-Communist 
training and are one of the best trained 
party cadres in the world. 

All these Communist gains were scored 
while our Army of Occupation controlled 
Japan. How? Responsible members of gov- 
ernment say the infiltration began when 
we permitted Russians aboard the U. 8. 8S. 
Missouri for the signing of the Japanese 
surrender. That was the signal for Kremlin- 
directed agents to move in. They have made 
their biggest strides in the fields of labor, 
education and propaganda. 

Under the noses of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and his staff, the Reds wormed into 
the labor unions on the pretext of broaden- 
ing the base. This “broadening” process has 
now reached the point where 70 percent of 
organized labor is Communist-dominated. 
Only the farmers have resisted, and even 
with them the Reds have made headway. 
Their left wing “Japan Farmers’ Union"— 
partly through confusion with the conserva- 
tive “Old Japan Farmers’ Union”—now has 
almost half a million members and rivals 
the older union in numbers. 

The most tightly controlled Red union is 
the Japanese Teachers Union. Its devoted 
members, with practically complete control 
of the schools, drum into children the les- 
sons of the party line: Japan wants peace— 
but the United States is an enemy of peace 
and the Chinese Nationalists have ‘sold out” 
to the enemies of peace. 

The teachers further use their positions 
to electioneer, instructing children to urge 
their parents to vote for left-wing, pro- 
Communist candidates. This tactic helped 
the Reds gain strength in the recent Diet 
elections. 

In the propaganda field, more than 20 of 
Japan's most popular and widely read pub- 
lications are sponsored, published, owned 
or controlled by Communists. Thus, the two 
primary sources of education—schools and 
the press—are under Kremlin control. 

Can we halt Japan's leftward drift, or even 
reverse it? What is the best the United 
States can hope for in Japan? 

We can control the Red threat only by 
meeting it where it began—on the local level. 
Our propaganda program in Japan—and 
throughout the Far East—should be im- 
proved and increased. Truth is our strong- 
est weapon. We should present it so that 
the teeming millions of Asia can under- 
stand it. 

There is a vague hope that the recent up- 
heavals in Moscow may refiect themselves in 
a struggle for control of the Japanese Reds. 
But that is wishful thinking. We need a 
positive, vigorous program that will help 
bring about economic recovery in Japan with 
resulting financial and political stability. 
Something must be done right now to take 
up the slack in heavy industry created by the 
recent election loss of the rearmament pro- 
gram. 

A JAPANESE MARSHALL PLAN? 


If the Marshall plan could meet and defeat 
communism in Western Europe, a similar 
plan can do it in Japan. We must start 
thinking and working now toward the day 
when Japan will be able to take her place in 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

Another weapon in our battle for Japan is 
the tariff. Recently, Congress gave Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the power to lower tariffs 
over the next 3 years. Perhaps, in the great 
need to rehabilitate Japanese economy and 
trade, he will find that special measures must 
be taken to defeat Communist expansion 
there. 

And the turbulent political situation In 
Indochina also affects Japan, for that coun- 
try long has been Japan's breadbasket. Now 
that half of Indochina has gone to the Com- 
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munists and the other half is menaced, the 
problem of Japanese communisr, is tightly 
tied to the problem of communism in Indo- 
china. The fall of southern Vietnam to the 
Reds might nullify all the progress made in 
Japan since the war. 

I believe that we have the ability, the 
courage, and the know-how to save Japan 
from being neutralized or, worse yet, turned 
against us. But time is running out. While 
we mark time, Communist propaganda goes 
unchecked and the Red octopus spreads its 
tentacles ever farther into the economic and 
social life of Japan. 





The Future of the Natural Gas 
Exemption Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the House has been forced to make 
its decision on the natural gas exemp- 
tion bill (H. R. 6645) under unusual cir- 
cumstances, the question as to its fu- 
ture is an important one—not only to 
Members of the House, but to the pro- 
ducers of this gas, who have waged such 
a vigorous fight to be exempted from 
Federal regulation, and to the scores of 
millions of users of this gas. 

In my opinion, it is crystal clear that 
so far as the opponents of this bill are 
concerned, a battle was lost by the 
thinnest of margins, but the war can and 
should be won. 

When a controversial bill of this na- 
ture is first defeated by the legislative 
committee on a vote of 14 to 14, after 
weeks of hearings and executive ses- 
sions, that is significant. 

It is even more significant that, upon 
reconsideration, the bill was reported by 
the committee by the margin of only a 
single vote, 16 to 15, with the full com- 
mittee voting. 

I think everyone here is fully aware 
of what followed, culminating in a hear- 
ing before the Rules Committee almost 
on the eve of adjournment, after weeks 
of jockeying for position. Yet a rule was 
reported, again by a l-vote margin, 6 
to 5. 

The haste with which floor considera- 
tion was scheduled after the rule issued 
indicated considerable confidence that 
the House would pass the bill by a safe 
margin. 

It must have been most disappointing 
that the motion to recommit was de- 
feated by only 7 votes, 210 to 203, and 
very discouraging that on final passage 
the margin of victory was only 6 votes, 
209 to 203. 

These exemption efforts have been be- 
fore the House committee and the House 
for years but no defeat has been accepted 
by the producers who apparently are de- 
termined to have their way. 

It will be recalled that in 1950 an ex- 
emption attempt passed the House by a 
2-vote margin, 176 to 174. Whether this 
accounted for the fact that no move was 
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‘made to override the Presidential veto 
which followed is a matter of opinion. 
But it cannot be disputed that it did not 
end the determined drive for exemption 
from regulation. It would be folly to as- 
sume that the House action this week 
would have any such effect. 

I do not believe that any useful pur- 
pose would be served by reviewing the 
arguments pro and con. They are set 
out fully in the majority and minority 
reports of the House committee and in 
the debate in the House on July 28, which 
will be supplemented by any debate in 
the other body where the bill is consid- 
ered there. It was finally and conclu- 
sively shelved for this year today, just 
as was predicted frequently during the 
House debate. In the light of this, and 
particularly of the repeated statements 
during the House debate that adequate 
information was not available, it seems 
more regrettable now than it did before 
the vote on July 28 that the Members of 
the House were not given the benefit of 
the results of the Harris resolution, 
amended by the Wolverton resolution, 
for an investigation of the facts. 

Therefore, two immediate courses of 
action seem to be vitally important. 

First, Members of the House can make 
a most important contribution toward 
an ultimate and sound solution of this 
vexing and complex problem by securing 
the fullest possible reliable information 
as to the situation in their respective 
areas. I believe that such information 
would be welcomed by the House com- 
mittee, irrespective of the fate of the 
Harris-Wolverton resolutions at the 
hands of those who control such matters. 

Second, I hope every Member of the 
House will see to it that any action di- 
rected toward increasing the prices of 
natural gas to the users of such fuel in 
his area is examined as fully as. possible 
and the results reported promptly to the 
House committee. Again, I feel confi- 
dent that such information would be wel- 
comed by that committee. 

I am certain that the vast majority of 
Americans want and will demand a fair, 
open, and intelligible solution of this 
problem by Congress. That cannot be 
brought about unless all the available 
and pertinent facts are presented. Cer- 
tainly the industry has a very real obli- 
gation to make that possible. 





The Smog Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Los 
Angeles and the whole of southern Cali- 
fornia is confronted with one major prob- 
lem which so personally affects every 
man, woman, and child living in the area 
that I believe the average man on the 
street, if asked to name the one problem 
he considers most serious in Los Angeles 
«as it affects him individually, would 
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reply without hesitation “The smog 
problem.” 

Smog, the result of a complex and little 
understood air pollution, has descended 
upon southern California like a plague 
blotting out the usual sunny skies which 
were the pride of all Californians a few 
short years ago. It has come, most ex- 
perts agree, as a result of the tremen- 
dous expansion of population and in- 
dustrial growth with all the increases in 
motor vehicle traffic, waste disposal, 
and other necesary community processes 
which, unless properly supervised and 
controlled, can contribute to the serious 
contamination of the air such as we are 
now experiencing. 

I sponsored H. R. 3680 jn the House to 
authorize the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to conduct an 
intensified research into the causes, 
hazards, and effects upon the health 
and welfare of the people of air pollu- 
tion, and to develop effective methods 
for its prevention and control. Senator 
THOMAS KucHEL sponsored a similar bill 
in the Senate. 

Because the Senate acted on this leg- 
islation before the House considered the 
bill I introduced and other House legisla- 
tion relating to this subject, the Senate 
bill was brought to the House floor for 
consideration and passed, becoming Pub- 
lic Law 159 of the 84th Congress. 

This legislation which I sponsored and 
supported is the first major step on a 
nationwide scale toward solving the 
smog problem and eliminating one of the 
most serious threats to the health and 
well-being of the people, not only in 
southern California, but in all parts of 
our Nation. It also definitely establishes 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to join with State and local gov- 
ernments in the fight to control and 
eliminate dangerous air pollution. 

Under the provisions of the Smog Act, 
a 5-year program of research has been 
established which will be carried on for 
the entire period under the supervision 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The act also includes an 
appropriation of $5 million a year to 
carry on the meticulous research neces- 
sary to determine the causes of air pollu- 
tion such as smog, and its effects on the 
health of the people, as well as to develop 
methods to control and eradicate dan- 
gerous air pollution. The total appro- 
priation for the 5-year period will total 
$25 million. 

This is an incidental expense when 
consideration is given to the enormous 
benefits to each and every citizen which 
can result if we solve the problem of 
effective control and elimination of air 
pollution. In fact the county of Los 
Angeles alone has reported appropria- 
tions of more than $2'4 millions toward 
research in its effort to control air pollu- 
tion since 1947, and is now maintaining 
more than 200 employees in this work at 
an annual cost of nearly $2 million. 

The program set up under the Smog 
Act will make possible technical and 
financial aid for a joint effort by the 
Federal Government and the States and 
local governments and will provide for 
the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation resulting from research which 
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will be valuable to local agencies in their 
efforts to eliminate pollution from the 
air. 

It is my hope that as a result of the 
scientific research and exhaustive inves- 
tigation which will be carried on in a) 
parts of the Nation under the new pro- 
gram, we will finally find an effective 
method of controlling and eliminating 
smog and other conditions caused by air 
pollution. 

When the problem of air pollution is 
finally solved, we will have overcome one 
of the most serious threats to human 
health and welfare which has resulted 
from the tremendous expansion of both 
population and industry in this atomic 
age of the 20th century. 





Treasury Department Report Relating to 
Cooperatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the wide interest in the tax treatment 
of cooperatives, I am including in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter dated 
July 26, 1955, which I have received from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, wherein 
he sets forth some problems which have 
arisen relative to the tax treatment of 
cooperatives and his suggestions for 
meeting these problems: 

’ Ture SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, July 26, 1955. 
Hon. Jere Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 


Means, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Recent Court de- 
cisions have made it clear that certain tax 
legislation which the Congress enacted in 
1951 is not working out as the Congress in- 
tended. 

Public Law 183, 82d Congress, Ist session 
(now embodied in secs. 521 and 522 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954) eliminated 
the tax exemption of cooperatives which had 
existed previously. A study of the legisla- 
tive history of this law shows that it had 
the clearly intended objective of taxing all 
cooperatives’ income in the year earned, 
either to the cooperative or to the individual 
member. 

Prior law had permitted cooperatives to 
accumulate necessary reserves tax free. In 
the 1951 law the Congress removed the 4l- 
lowance for tax-free reserves and provided 
that cooperatives were to be taxed on earn- 
ings at the regular corporate rates. How- 
ever, in computing taxable income they were 
allowed deductions not only for cash distri- 
butions to their patrons but also for alloca- 
tions made to patrons of their proportionate 
shares of the income of the cooperative. The 
allocations could take any of many forms, 
including certificates of beneficial interest, 
and promissory notes with or without due 
dates or interest. 

In taking this action in 1951, the Congress 
apparently relied on rulings of the Internal 
Revenue Service that patronage allocations 
were taxable to patrons when made, regard- 
less of their form. Accordingly, the 1951 
act made no specific reference to the taxa- 
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pility of refunds in the hands of patrons, 
Congress apparently assumed that the rul- 
ings of the Internal Revenue Service were 
valid, that cash refunds would be taxable 
currently to the patrons in full, and that 
noncash allocations, in whatever form, also 
would be taxable currently to the patrons 
at face amounts. 

It thus was intended in 1951 that the co- 
operative income should be taxable as it 
was earned either to the cooperative itself, 
or to its members. Such income was to be 
taxable to the cooperative as a corporation 
unless paid im cash or otherwise allocated 
as patronage refunds, in which cases it was 
assumed to be taxable to the patrons or 
members. 

However, several courts now have held 
that when allocation certificates issued to 
patron-members have no fair market value, 
they are not properly includible in the tax- 
able income of the patron-member. when 
issued. Notwithstanding the nontaxibility 
of these allocations to the members, they 
remain currently deductible by the coopera- 
tive under the clear terms of the 1951 act. 
It therefore is possible for cooperatives to 
take current tax deductions for certificates 
which are nontransferable, nonredeemable, 
and noninterest bearing, and not taxable 
to anyone. Cooperatives thereby may re- 
tain earnings, for indefinite periods of time, 
with no Mability for income tax by either 
the cooperative or its members. Thus, the 
1951 act has failed to accomplish its pur- 
pose and, contrary to Congressional intent, 
in at least some instances cooperatives may 
retain earmings with no tax imposed either 
on them or their members, 

rhe general plan of the 1951 legislation, 
to tax all income from cooperatives’ opera- 
tions as it is earned either to the coopera- 
tive or to its patron-members, might now 
be made effective by appropriate action of 
Congress in the following manner. 

It could be provided that cooperatives 
could take deductions in computing their 
taxable income only for (a) cash distribu- 
tions and (b) noncash allocations issued in 
such form or under such circumstances as 
would make them currently taxable to the 
patron-members receiving them, and (c) the 
amount deductible by the cooperative itself 
should not exceed the amount so currently 
taxable to patron-members, 

This would not interfere with the proper 
function or financing of cooperatives, but 
would make it certain that all income is 
taxed in one place or the other as it is earned. 
rhe traditional handling of cooperative af- 
lairs would not be impeded. 

Some difficulties are involved in requiring 
patron-members to pay tax currently on non- 
cash allocations. Where the patron-member 
gets no cash distribution, he may not have 
funds to pay the tax. The Internal Revenue 
Service has received numerous complaints 
from individual patron-members who object 
to paying tax on noncash allocations. Many 
people naturally consider only cash receipts 
and expenditures in making their income- 
tax returns. 

These difficulties can be eliminated by the 
adoption of a withholding system compara- 
ble to that on wages and salaries. The tax 
cculd be withheld at the bottom rate for 
individuals (now 20 percent). As in the case 
of wages and salaries, refunds automatically 
would be made to those entitled to them and 
‘dditional taxes paid by those subject to 
higher tax rates. Withholding at source 
would help both patron-members in payment 
! their taxes and the Treasury in its en- 
forcement and administration problems. 

rhe preceding changes would implement 
‘he intent and purposes of the act of 1951. 
They would make it sure that noncash allo- 
cations would be taxable, and that tax would 
actually be paid on behalf of the recipients. 
Further wholly-tax-free additions to the cap- 
‘tal Of cooperatives would be prevented, 
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Cooperatives still would be able to retain 
for their business use the entire amount of 
their earnings, subject only to the 20 percent 
withheld and paid on the tax liabilities of 
patron-members, by allocating all earnings 
to their patron-members in the form of tax- 
able certificates. At some appropriate time 
your committee may desire to undertake a 
careful study to determine whether or not 
this result is in the public interest, in view of 
the alleged competitive situation existing be- 
tween cooperatives in competition with cor- 
porate businesses which can expand their 
activities by retained earnings only after pay- 
ing tax at the full corporate rate, or by sale 
of securities to the investing public. 

The Treasury Department will be glad to 
be of such assistance as we can to you and 
your staffs in any consideration that you may 
give to the various aspects of this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. Humpnrer, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





The Promise of International Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on a 
number of occasions I have spoken of 
the great promise of a linkup of inter- 
national television—spanning the con- 
tinents through the miracle of video. 

I had long been in favor of the Con- 
gress doing all that is possible to spur 
global television work. The educational, 
cultural, economic, political possibilities 
which would accrue from joining of the 
continents through video are so excit- 
ing and promising as to require that we 
do everything possible toward this end, 
particularly in view of the continued 
East-West struggle for the allegiance of 
men. 

I was pleased to see in the May 1955 
issue of the Reader's Digest a very in- 
teresting article describing pioneering 
work which has been performed toward 
this end—work toward which our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunopT], has 
contributed greatly, and which I, per- 
sonally, on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, have been glad to help 
along to the extent that it is possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
Reader’s Digest article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GLopaL TV Is ON THE WaY—AN AMERICAN 

ENGINEER PIONEERS AN AROUND-THE-WORLD 

ELECTRONIC NETWORK 


(By A. E. Hotchner) 


Seven years ago television on an inter- 
national scale was only a dream in the mind 
of engineer William 8S. Halstead. Today it is 
a growing reality. Judging by current prog- 
ress Europe will be TV-linked to the United 
States within the next few years; before too 
long an international network will girdle 
the earth. 

Some of the units which will make up this 
global chain have already emerged. The 
anchor station of Japan’s Nippon Television 
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Network, which Halstead helped set up, cele- 
brated its first anniversary a few months 
ago with an estimated audience of over a 
million viewers. An experimental station in 
Thailand will soon be transmitting programs. 
Last summer a network of eight European 
countries operated successfully over an ex- 
perimental 4-week period. Seven million 
Europeans saw Pope Pius at the Vatican, a 
Belgian ballet, Queen Elizabeth reviewing 
the naval reserve. The integration of these 
networks with others yet to be established 
will eventually provide a worldwide TV sys- 
tem. 

In setting up United States engineered TV 
in other nations, Halstead was in what 
amounted to a technical race with the Soviet 
Union. The system used in Russia is dif- 
ferent from ours, and when a nation adopts 
one system, its sets, in normal operation, 
cannot pick up images beamed by the other. 

“Back in 1947,” Halstead says, “Henry 
Holthusen, former consultant in establish- 
ing the Voice of America, talked to me about 
how Russia was getting the jump on us in 
TV. Japan had already adopted the system 
used in Russia and some European countries; 
her neighbors were expected to follow. This 
was vitally important to the United States, 
for television is more than a medium for 
education and entertainment—its relay sys- 
tems can also provide telephone, telegraph 
and, in time of war, radar and other mili- 
tary services.” 

Today microwave relay carries sounds and 
TV images across this country by FM radio 
beams which, unlike the AM waves of or- 
dinary radio, are static-free and seldom fade. 
The one drawback to microwave transmission 
is its short range. However, a system of re- 
lay towers has, since 1951, provided a trans- 
continental microwave network which carries 
not only television, but telegrams, phone 
calls, and news photos. 

In 1948 such a system was still a vision. 
Long-distance FM relays were being experi- 
mented with and some had been set up, but 
on a limited scale. Halstead was then a 
consulting engineer for the Rural Radio Net- 
work of New York State, trying to see what 
he could do to improve radio reception in the 
mountainous upstate region. 

For weeks Halstead and a crew of engi- 
neers hauled portable test equipment to the 
mountaintops. “From this experience,” he 
says, “we discovered the fallacy of an engi- 
neering shibboleth that FM towers had to 
be within line of sight—usually about 60 
miles—to afford proper reception.” These 
mountaintop relay stations gave perfect re- 
ception for distances of 100 miles in all di- 
rections. There was no reason, Halstead 
decided, why this system could not do for 
television what it had done for radio. 

Remembering his talks with Holthusen, 
Halstead now wondered if by using the New 
York mountaintop system, he could bring 
TV to a mountainous country like Japan. 
He got a topographical map of Japan and 
plotted it. 

Holthusen was enthusiastic. He took a 
leave of absence from his law practice, and 
with Halstead’s plans in his brief case, went 
on a round-the-world trip. He found that 
before their plans could be adopted they had 
to lick the problem of who would look at 
television in countries where only a few 
could afford TV sets. 

Mass viewing in public places, Halstead 
decided, was the answer. “At strategic 
places throughout a city like Tokyo,” he told 
Holthusen, “large TV sets can be put up. 
Mobile units on trailers can be parked in 
front of outdoor audiences.” 

Halstead and Holthusen outlined their 
ideas at a meeting with Senator Kar. 
Monor and other Government officials. The 
first step in making global television possible, 
they said, was to induce other countries to 
install American-style TV. Then by using 
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_ long-range relay stations a global network 
would be feasible, for Halstead had discov- 
ered a startling geographical fact: he had 
drawn a path around the world, starting 
from New York and going through Canada, 
across Greenland and Iceland, on to Scot- 
land via the Faeroes and Shetland Islands, 
then across Europe, Southern Asia and Pa- 
cific islands to Japan, and across the Pacific 
via the various island groups to San Fran- 
cisco. At no place on that path is there more 
than 290 miles between land masses. And 
the newest relay methods give TV beams a 
range of at least 300 miles. 

A report of Senator Munprt’s speech in the 
Senate, describing Halstead’s plan, was car- 
ried by the wire services. One of Japan’s 
leading publishers, Matsutaro Shoriki, read 
it and invited Halstead and Holthusen to 
Tokyo to present their ideas to Japanese 
business leaders. “You must show us,” he 
pointed out, “why we should change the TV 
system we already have.” 

Haistead outlined four reasons why the 
American way was better. First, the system 
used in Russia and some European coun- 
tries produced an irritating flicker. Second, 
American TV sets cost less than Russian and 
European sets, which offered small screens, 
while we had 27-inch receivers available. 
Third, interest in television was spreading 
throughout the Orient, which meant that 
Japan could open up a new industry. 
Fourth, in the event of a military emer- 
gency, Japan could be linked to the United 

' States in a vast radar warning screen that 
would stretch across the Pacific and be of 
enormous value to both countries. 

Television in Japan was Government- 
owned. Shoriki and his group favored pri- 
vate ownership. After furious debate in the 
Diet, Shoriki’s forces won and in 1952 the 
Nippon Television Network received its li- 
cense. In 1953, under supervision of Hal- 
stead’s engineering firm, anchor station 
JOAX went into operation. 

In parks, public squares, and railroad sta- 
tions, huge throngs gathered to watch large- 
screen TV sets. Among the programs’ spon- 
sors were beer companies, rice concerns, and 
kimono manufacturers. The cost of a 17- 
inch set dropped from $550 to $200. (Hal- 
stead estimates that Japan now has 40,000 
sets. Seventeen Japanese manufacturing 
concerns are producing them—another aid 
in Japan’s economic rehabilitation.) Hal- 
stead’s overall plan provides 18 mountain- 
top stations which will eventually bring TV 
to all Japan. 

The Japanese success has attracted wide- 
spread attention. Last October, Thailand ap- 
propriated about $12 million for a Halstead- 
planned national radio-and-telephone relay 
network. Later this will include TV. While 
making TV-reception tests in Mexico, Hal- 
stead completed plans for a nine-station 
Caribbean network that would link the 
Americas. He and Holthusen also have pro- 
vided the Turkish Government with a plan 
which may swing them to United States tele- 
vision instead of the system previously fa- 
vored. By putting mountain-top stations in 
only four regions, Halstead’s system would 
provide television to most of Turkey. 

India is considering Halstead’s plan to erect 
its first TV station at Allahabad. Its pro- 
grams will be devoted almost exclusively to 
education, including teaching the population 
in the outlying villages to read and write. 
Ultimately a TV network may serve all India. 
Prof. Humayun Kabir, India’s Secretary of 
Education, says, “We fully expect that tele- 
vision will advance the cultural level of rural 

India 500 years.” 

Halstead’s interest in electronics goes back 
to his boyhood in White Plains, N. Y. By 
the time he was 17 he had built one of the 
first ham radiotelephone stations in Amer- 
ica. In 1923, as a student at Haverford Col- 
lege, he set up the first student-operated 
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campus broadcasting station fn the United 
States. Later he worked in the office of the 
Army's Chief Signal Officer, and in the late 
thirties was one of the pioneers in developing 
FM radio and telephones for trains and boats. 

He is now president of Unitel, Inc., a global 
television enterprise. One of his current 
projects is a system of North Atlantic relay 
communications, called NARCOM, which will 
link the United States with Europe. Hal- 
stead estimates that the relay stations, 
equipped with their own powerplants, should 
cost around 860 million. The idea of an in- 
ternational relay network such as NARCOM, 
joining the free nations of the world, has 
been endorsed by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on Overseas Information 
Programs; Congress has authorized a Com- 
mission on Governmental Use of Interna- 
tional Telecommunications. 


One problem still to be solved is the estab- 
lishment of a single broadcast standard in 
place of the four now used in Europe. 
France, for example, broadcasts both a 412- 
line picture and an 819-line; Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Germany use 625 lines; England 
uses 405. The United States standard, on 
the other hand, is 525 lines. Since a TV set 
designed for one standard cannot receive 
pictures broadcast on a standard with more 
lines, this means complications. 


Though it is possible (as with last year’s 
eight-nation network) for a TV station to 
receive images on one standard, convert them 
to a new standard and rebroadcast, this re- 
quires expensive extra equipment and picture 
quality is lost in the process. But in spite 
of such technical difficulties, David Sarnoff, 
head of RCA, thinks that a North Atlantic 
TV system will probably be an actuality 
within 5 years. 





Need for a High School Textbook on 


Democracy and Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an address, Need 
for a High School Textbook on Democ- 
racy and Communism, by Dr. Kenneth 
Colegrove, professor emeritus of political 
science at Northwestern University, 
which he made at Queen City Club, 
Cincinnati, on June 8, 1955: 

The trustees of the Institute of Fiscal and 
Political Education as well as myself are 
grateful to the thoughtful citizens of Cin- 
cinnati for arranging this luncheon to discuss 
our project for a high school textbook com- 
paring democracy and communism. 

The purpose of our discussion this after- 
noon is: “Why should we have such a text- 
book?” The answer is two-fold. First, com- 
munism is today the greatest danger to 
Democracy. Second, there is no high school 
textbook on the subject. 

When parents ask school boards to teach 
in the public schools the dangers of Com- 
munism, two objections are generally raised. 
Parents are told: “There is no textbook, and 
the schools cannot teach such a course with- 
out one.” If parents persist, they are often 
told that the curriculum is too crowded. 


The initial purpose of the Institute of 
Fiscal and Political Education is to remove 
the first of these two objections. 
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The second objection, namely, the answer 
that the curriculum is too crowded, has un. 
usual significance. Many Americans have 
come to believe that the cause of the over. 
crowding of the curriculum has resulteq 
from the overemphsis on progressive educa. 
tion. There has been, they believe, too much 
insistence on new forms of social play at the 
expense of history, language, arithmetic ang 
elementary classroom discipline. Home. 
work has been somewhat belittled, if not 
actually discouraged. At the same time, a 
climate of socialism has pervaded many of 
our textbooks. All of this seems to have 
been done in the name of mass education. 

The decision regarding the curriculum 
of the public schools should rest on the 
American principle that the American peo- 
ple have the right and the duty to contro! 
the public schools. It\is true that the peo. 
ple in a school district should seek the ad. 
vice of an expert. The superintendent of 
schools in each school district is the pro- 
fessional expert to be consulted. But we 
should never forget that, in American tra- 
dition, the public schools belong to the peo- 
ple in each State or each school district, and 
not to the superintendent, nor to the teach. 
ers, nor to the politicians, nor to any self- 
constituted authority. 

American tradition is thus contrary to the 
practice in Italy, Germany and Soviet Russia, 
where the administration of education be- 
longs to the central government and is sub- 
jected to bureaucratic control from the na- 
tional capital. 

There is a movement in the United States 
today which could result in centralizing 
American education. This movement could 
easily result in taking the public schools out 
of control of the people in each school dis- 
trict. It would give us Federal supervision 
of public education. 

Fortunately, the public schools are still 
legally in the hands of the people. One of 
the many utilitarian reasons supporting the 
continuance of the American principle of 
local control of elementary and secondary 
education is the need for reminding parents 
and grandparents of children regarding their 
responsibility for maintaining the public 
schools. The salaries of school teachers 
should be sufficient to attrack competent 
educators. The school buildings and ap- 
paratus should be modern and adequate. 
Again, there is the problem of moral guidance 
and juvenile delinquency. Discipline is one 
of the toughest problems of the public 
schools. Unfortunately, parents are now 
throwing too much responsibility upon the 
public schools. There should be, in this field, 
complete cooperation between parents ad 
the school authorities. 


I wish to refer again to the second objec- 
tion against teaching a comparison of de- 
mocracy and communism in the public 
schools. This objection is the claim that the 
school curriculum is now too crowded to 
introduce a new course comparing democ- 
racy with communism. The high schoo! cur- 
riculum is indeed overcrowded. But if the 
people in each district want to change the 
curriculum, they have the power to change !t, 
and the schools will loyally accept this deci- 
sion. 

At this point I wish to explain the use of 
the term “democracy” in the title of our 
textbook on Democracy Versus Communism. 
Personally, I would prefer to call our Amer!- 
can Government a “Representative Repub- 
lic.” This is more in keeping with the 
thought of the fathers of the Constitution. 
But after hundreds of talks with school- 
men, politicians, and scholars I am persuad- 
ed that any textbook or new course in the 
curriculum under any other name than “de- 
mocracy” would have little or no chance of 
adoption in the American school system. 
Whether all of us like it or not, the term “de- 
mocracy” has become so embedded in the 
public school instruction that it is useless 
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to attempt to” promote the adoption of a 
substitute symbol. By the use of the term 
“democracy,” however, our textbook will seek 
to show our boys and girls that American 
democracy means a Representative Republic, 
governed by @ Constitution and Bill of 
Richts, which citizens, Presidents, Congress- 
men, and Judges will respect and must obey. 

Many people today are saying that commu- 
nism is no longer a danger to the United 
states. This is what the Communist Party 
wants them to believe and say. Many well- 
meaning liberals thus become unconscious 


agents of the Moscow Presidium. They 
spread the propaganda that the Communist 
danger has passed. They rémind us that the 


11 top Communists were placed behind pris- 
on bars; that a thousand Communists and 
subversives have been expelled from the Fed. 
eral Government; that scores of Communists 
have been driven from the schools and uni- 
versities; and that the labor unions have 
been widely improved. As a result, they tell 
us that communism Is now dead in America. 

All this the Communist Party wants us to 
believe as a conclusion to the subject in order 
to cause us to relax our guard. But we 
should remember that the Communist Party 
! - gives up, never admits defeat. The 
Communist conspiracy still seeks to destroy 
America. Hidden Communists and subver- 

still remain in Government, mass com- 
munications, education, and labor unions. 
Communism, internally and externally, is a 
growing, not a declining, menace to the 
American people. 

I know that some of our guests at this 
t have had personal experience with 
Communists or subversives in Federal Gov- 
ernment. They understand that what has 
occurred and is occurring is unbelievable, 
unless one has actually witnessed it. 

Permit me a@ personal observation. When 
I served as consultant in the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services in Washington during the Sec- 
ond World War, I, with many others, wit- 
nessed the operations of pro-Communists and 
other subversives in the Federal Government, 
tending to betray our country. Our protests 
fell on apathetic ears. . 

After the war, when I served in General 
MacArthur's headquarters in Japan, I wit- 
nessed an amazing situation. Month after 
month, pro-Communists whom I had known 
in Washington, were sent out to Tokyo to 
aid in the “democratization” of Japan. 
General MacArthur had little part in se- 
ting all of his 3,000 civilian personnel. 
r choosing the personmel of the occupa- 
ion of Japan, the War Department depended 
irgely on the advice of the Institute of Pa- 

Relations, which, as the McCarran sub- 
mmittee in the United States Senate sub- 
sequently showed in 1951, had long been 
captured by Communist agents and fellow 
travelers. Controlling the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, these agents used this re- 
search institution to spread propaganda to 
odwink the American people, to staff Fed- 
eral agencies with pro-Communists and to 
guide the State Department into the promo- 
tion of foreign policies favorable to Soviet 
Russia. A large part of General MacArthur's 
Civillan personnel was selected by this pro- 
Communist-infiltrated Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 

Thanks to the alertness of General Mac- 
Arthur, the dozens of these pro-Communists 
sent to Japan by the War Department were 
able to do little damage. General MacArthur 
was the first top-ranking American ftates- 
man in 1945 to resist Soviet Russia. Alone, 
he balked the attempt of Stalin to occupy 
with Soviet troops a large section of the 
Japanese isles, As to the pro-Communists 
sent out to Japan, Gen. Charles A. Wil- 
loughby (chief of G-2 or Army Intelligence) 
Spotted practically every subversive in the 
Occupation personnel. They were boxed in- 
to restricted posts and eventually sent home, 
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Today many people say that all this be- 
longs to the past; that the Communist 
danger is over. Such views ignore realities. 
There is evidence that some Communists, 
pro-Communists and Marxian Socialists are 
still in Government employ, in the schools, 
in labor unions and in mass communica- 
tions. In spite of false propaganda for 
“peaceful coexistence,” the United States 
and the Western democracies are still face 
to face with one of the most ruthless dic- 
tatorships in the history of mankind. This 
dictatorship is bent on the destruction of 
constitutional government everywhere. Our 
foreign policy confronts a Soviet conspiracy 
which expects to destroy our constitutional 
government. 

Part of the tactics of the Communist Party 
today is to educate the young folks to the 
use of violence. At the same time the Mos- 
cow dictators expect to edge the American 
Nation into “creeping” socialism, then into 
Marxian socialism and finally into the revo- 
lution and the Communist dictatorship. 
Socialistic planned economy is indeed the 
road to Soviet serfdom. That road can be- 
gin right in the heart of America. 

There are many things that the United 
States must do in order to resist this Com- 
munist conspiracy. We must build up our 
national defense. We must encourage other 
republics to defend themselves. But in- 
ternally we must do more. The Communist 
dictatorship is determined to capture by 
propaganda the minds of our boys and girls. 

Thus, our public schools should teach our 
youth exactly what communism is. The 
schools must show the menace of commu- 
nism. To fail to do this will be treason to 
our sons and daughters and their children. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
1,200,000 loyal schoolteachers in the United 
States are able and willing to teach the dif- 
ference between democracy and communism. 
There is no more loyal and devoted group of 
public servants in this country than the great 
group of teachers in our primary and sec- 
ondary schools. Many parents are unaware 
of the devotion that their children’s teachers 
bring to their daily work. Many parents have 
little knowledge of the sacrifices, often be- 
yond the call of duty, which they render 
on behalf of the pupils entrusted to their 
care. 

The teaching of the menace of communism 
should be twofold. First of all, communism 
is a competitor of our representative democ- 
racy; therefore, representative democracy 
must also be studied. Second, the achieve- 
ments of the American Nation must be ex- 
plained. The devastating results of com- 
hunism must be compared with the achieve- 
ments of democracy. American democracy 
can well stand such comparison. 

Our textbook must: make crystal clear 
(1) That American democracy means a rep- 
resentative government which supports lib- 
erty and free enterprise; (2) that commu- 
nism means lack of freedom; it means bru- 
tality and the police state; and (3) that com- 
munism seeks to destroy all freedom in all 
countries. The textbook should call atten- 
tion to such facts as that Communist edu- 
cation teaches schoolboys and girls to de- 
nounce their own parents for any deviation 
from the party line, which denunciation 
causes their fathers and mothers to be sen- 
tenced to slave-labor camps. 

It is necessary to teach these things in 
high school, since not more than 25 percent 
of the pupils who enter high school ever go 
to college. This teaching should become a 
part of our so-called mass education. 

Our textbook on democracy and commu- 
nism must follow the best pedagogical meth- 
ods. It must avoid rigid indoctrination. It 
must be accurate in its statement of facts. It 
must refrain from forcing conclusions upon 
pupils. It must present facts and principles, 
and allow pupils to form their own conclu- 
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sions. It must not inculcate hatred of other 
nations as does Soviet education. It should 
teach sympathy for and understanding of all 
peoples. It should not ignore the spiritual 
values in American tradition. 

In teaching democracy, this textbook 
should remedy the defects of many other 
textbooks. It should not only explain and 
defend the United States Constitution, but 
also it should defend all the constitutional 
freedoms—not merely freedom of speech, the 
press and religion. Among other rights, the 
textbook should explain and defend our con- 
stitutional liberty to acquire and possess 
property. 

‘How many parents examine their children’s 
textbooks? The number of such parents is 
surprisingly few. If they inspected these text- 
books they would find that their boys and 
girls go through public school without ade- 
quate instruction regarding one of our con- 
stitutional liberities, namely, the right of 
property which is the foundation of our free 
enterprise system. 

The Institute plans to publish also a teach- 
er’s guide.. This handbook for teachers will 
have a twofold purpose. The first purpose 
is to assist teachers in teaching the textbook. 
It will give them educational aids for the 
classroom and broaden the teacher’s knowl- 
edge of the subject. The second purpose is 
to protect the loyal teacher from attack by 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 
who smear a teacher as a Fasicist or a Nazi 
if she says anything against the Soviet 
Union. Such a teacher, if called before a 
school board on charges, can say: “You see, 
I am instructed on page so-and-so of the 
teacher’s guide to say these things about 
Soviet Russia.” In almost every community 
Communists, pro-Communists and Marxian 
socialists are lurking to brand any honest 
teacher with fascism or nazism who says 
anything detrimental about Soviet Russia, 
communism or Marxian socialism. 

Many millions of dollars have been spent 
on many worthy privately financed projects 
devoted to education of opinion leaders such 
as editors, teachers, and newsmen in “liber- 
terian” economics and American free enter- 
prise. Many millions more have been spent 
in disseminating articies and speeches writ- 
ten by these opinion leaders among the 
workers in industry and among the voters 
generally. This has all been needed and is 
all to the good. { 

But it is not difficult to visualize how tre- 
mendously more effective these efforts would 
be if they could reach a more intelligently 
informed mass audience who had been ex- 
posed in high school to a basic course show- 
ing the empty promises of communism and 
socialism as compared with the actually de- 
livered benefits of American constitutional 
democracy. How much more effective such 
efforts would be if our 2 million loyal teach- 
ers arid ministers of the gospel had a depend- 
able and objective source of information on 
this subject, such as the proposed textbook 
should provide. 

Some guests at this table may wonder why 
the task of publishing a high school textbook 
on communism has fallen upon a small or- 
ganization like the Institute of Fiscal and 
Political Education. The answer is sig- 
nificant. None of the great school textbook 
publishing companies now care to publish 
such a book. Considering the time and ex- 
tensive research involved in creating a good 
product, it would involve a considerable 
financial risk. If not compiled with precise 
objectivity and truthfulness, it would be 
banned by those in the educational field who 
determine the selection of textbooks. 

If the textbook of the Institute is a suc- 
cess, undoubtedly many publishing houses 
will hasten to imitate the Institute. But a 
beginning has to be made. The Institute 
proposes to make the beginning. 
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In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I pay a 
tribute to the Institute of Fiscal and Politi- 
cal Education? As Daniel Webster said of 
Dartmouth College, this institute is a small 
institution, but it merits our profound re- 
spect. Its record has no blemish. 

In comparison with many of the founda- 
tions, it is a very small institution. While 
the great foundations operate on billions of 
dollars, the institute has no capital assets 
whatever. Nevertheless, with all the wisdom 
and wealth represented in the great founda- 
tions, none of them has come forward with 
a project to tell American boys and girls 
about the evils of communism. 

It has remained for this small institute to 
supply the vision and patriotism necessary 
to undertake the task of publishing this 
much-needed textvook and to initiate the 
effort to place the subject in the high-school 
curriculum. 

I am proud to be associated with the In- 
stitute of Fiscal and Political Education. 
The fact that such statesmen as Robert A. 
Taft and John W. Davis were intimately con- 
nected with its founding led me to accept 
the assignment of preparing its textbook. 
John Marshall, the president of the insti- 
tute, is a statesman of vision and intellec- 
tual honesty. Its trustees are well known 
to you. Many have rendered great services 
in the fields of diplomacy, public adminis- 
tration, and education. 

As for myself, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
this. After some 30 years of service in pub- 
lic and college education, and after serv- 
ice to my Government in various capacities 
at home and abroad, I am happy to end my 
career with the development of this high- 
school textbook. I am writing it for the 
boys and girls of America. I am writing it, 
gentlemen, for your sons and daughters and 
for your grandchildren. 








Far Western Growth Makes Utility 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Far Western Growth Makes 
Utility History,” delivered by Mr. James 
B. Blek, chairman of the board of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., before the 
23d annual convention of the Edison 
Electric Institute, at Los Angeles, Calif., 
on June 14, 1955. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to 
make approximately 224 pages, at a cost 
of $214. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Far WESTERN GROWTH MAKEs UTILITY 

HIsToORY 
(By James B. Black) 

It is a pleasure and a matter of pride for 
us here in the West that we are privileged 
to be your hosts. There is significance in 


the selection of California for this 23d an- 
nual convention of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, for nowhere did the electric industry 
gain an earlier start, and nowhere has its 
growth in this postwar decade been greater. 
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You would be surprised, I suspect, if you 
were not greeted here in California with a 
little regional tub-thumping. We seem to 
have acquired a reputation for a certain lack 
of reticence about our natural] attractions 
and our accomplishments. At any rate, the 
California Electric Light Co. began serving 
arc lamp lighting customers in San Fran- 
cisco from the industry's first central station 
in September 1879. That was a few months 
before Thomas A. Edison applied for a pat- 
ent on his first incandescent lamp, from 
which our industry has grown. 

It would be tempting to dwell on details 
of our development over the past 75 years 
if there were time. The unceasing growth 
of the Pacific Southwest has reached such 
proportions in the postwar decade, however, 
that it is pertinent to review this recent 
period. -In the great tradition of the indus- 
try, the utility companies of our region have 
been in the forefront of this growth and we 
believe have served it well. 

In the light of what is now fact, it is a little 
difficult to recall that at the end of World 
War II there were many alarmed predictions 
of a severe slump in the war-stimulated 
economy. Here in the West it was ques- 
tioned whether there would be jobs to sus- 
tain the vast new population, or whether it 
would melt away. It is fortunate for the 
region that the utility companies took an 
optimistic view and at once prepared to 
build new capacity as quickly as we could, 
for each year since 1945 tens of thousands 
of newcomers have arrived to settle in our 
midst. 

The Pacific Southwest is the fastest grow- 
ing region of the United States. Never has 
the Nation witnessed a greater migration of 
population than the movement into this 
area in recent years. The postwar rate of 
population increase in Arizona, Nevada, and 
California has been more than half again as 
fast as that of the country as a whole, while 
California in a single decade jumped from 
fifth to second most populous State in the 
Nation. The State’s gain for the 12 months 
ending July 1 is estimated at 560,000 inhabi- 
tants. Optimists place California first among 
the States in population by 1965. 

This record growth naturally has brought 
about substantial changes in our economy. 
Agriculture retains its top position with an 
annual value in the 3 States of $3 billion. 
From a dominant role, however, it has given 
way to a balanced economy marked by large 
and growing industry. 

Residential construction in our area is 
phenomenal. During the postwar decade it 
has represented about 17 percent of the na- 
tional housing construction for less than 8 
percent of the national population. If you 
flew into Los Angeles you may have glimpsed 
from the air how new suburbs have spread 
in all directions. Houses now cover tens of 
thousands of acres of former farmland. 
There is of course a chain reaction from this 
construction on business of all kinds. 

Commercial and industrial construction is 
hardly less notable. It is a development with 
national significance that the West now 
has a population large enough to support 
all types of commercial and industrial enter- 
prise. For example, a growing steel in- 
dustry is established, and our aircraft and 
electronic industries can be counted among 
the leaders of the Nation. New commit- 
ments were made throughout California, 
Arizona and Nevada during last year alone 
for more than 1,200 new plants and expan- 
sions totaling almost half a billion dollars 
in value. 

I hope you will bear with me for resorting 
to statistics. Having undertaken the topic 
Far Western Growth Makes Utility History, 
I find no other means of working, as we used 
to do in geometry, toward a “Q. E. D..” The 
figures that pertain to our own industry, 
however, impress even those of us who have 
had a part in making them. 
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Since World War II our investor-owneg 
utility companies here in the Pacific Sout). 
west have added nearly 1,400,000 electric 
customers to their lines, about a two-thirds 
increase in nine years. 

Kilowatt hour sales and the area peak 
load, to which both investor-owned ang 
other systems contributed, have more than 
doubled since the war. Last year area sales 
reached. a level of 38 billion kilowatt hours 
and the area peak load served was 8 million 
kilowatts. 

Now let us look at how generating capacity 
has been increased. In nine years more than 
5 million kilowatts of dependable capacity 
has been added in our region. Last December 
the total dependable capacity in the 3 
States was nearly 10 million kilowatts, doubie 
what it was at the end of the war. Nor js 
this all. Construction already planned for 
completion before 1960 amounts to more 
than 5 million kilowatts additional. 

I need not emphasize in this assembly 
that construction on such a huge scale could 
not have been undertaken without the con. 
fidence of both individual and institutiona) 
investors and the assistance of the invest. 
ment bankers. The investor-owned com. 
panies of this area have been almost con. 
stantly in the market for new Capital. To- 
gether we have spent a total of nearly 92 
billion on electric plant since the war, and 
to finance this construction have success. 
fully marketed nearly $1'% billion of secu- 
rities. My own company for all purposes 
has raised over $1 billion of new money since 
the end of the war. Our combined achieve. 
ment reflects a confidence of investors in 
the future of our region and the companies 
as a group in which we of the industry take 
legitimate pride. 

At the close of 1954 ownership of the com. 
panies was vested in more than 386,000 stock- 
holders, a gain of 142,000 in 9 years. A high 
degree of local ownership of the stock is 
characteristic. Again referring to Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. for example, nearly two- 
thirds of our 217,000 stockholders are Caii- 
fornians, and they own about half of our 
outstanding stock. Such widespread owner- 
ship of the stock of utilities under regula- 
tion truly is public ownership in the highest 
sense. 

In this connection you will recal! the 
much-repeated claim of government power 
zealots that the investor-financed utilities 
are not capable of providing alone al! the 
power the country needs. They have sought 
to foster a belief that here in our area we 
must be dependent in major degree on gov- 
ernment hydroelectric projects to supply de- 
mands for energy. The record of the in- 
dustry in this region of greatest growth in 
the United States refutes this specious claim. 
In my Own company's service area the Fed- 
eral Government from 1945 through 1954 
added only 300,000 kilowatts of installed 
capacity. In the same postwar period we 
have installed 244 million kilowatts !n an 
expansion program on which we have spent, 
for all purposes, $114 billion. In terms of 
total capacity, our system alone has almost 
double the kilowatts installed in Federal 
plants in the Central Valley and Colorado 
River developments combined, 

Before we leave the subject ef power &x- 
pansion in this region, note may be taken of 
a change in the character of total resources. 
Historically we have been known for our hy- 
droelectric development, and at the end of 
World War II the area had twice as much 
dependable hydroelectric capacity as \t had 
in steam. Today steam capacity exceeds 
hydro by more than a million kilowatts, and 
over the years the preponderance of steam 
will grow. 

We have turned to steam partly because 
steam plants could be built more quickly 
meet the rapid growth in demand. More 
significantly, relative costs per kilowatt of 
steam and hydroelectric capacity have be- 
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come moving targets going In opposite direc- 
tions, and we have had to draw a fresh bead 
at every step in our expansion. While steam 
plant efficiencies have been steadily rising, 
the quality of remaining hydroelectric sites 
nas progressively declined. In our territory, 
for instance, about a third of the total hy- 
droelectric potential has been or is being de- 
yeloped and another third is actively pro- 
jected for development in the next 10 years. 
The remaining potential beyond that is of 
doubtful economic value. There will, there- 
fore, be increasing reliance on steam gener- 
yn to meet future demands. 

The early development and substantial 
growth of hydroelectric generation in Cali- 
fornia sprang from the elaborate system of 
waterways constructed during the 
gid rush, These same waterways stimu- 
jated the practice of irrigation, which has 
had such profound effect on the develop- 
ment of the West. Electric pumping for 
irrigation had been tried successfully in Cali- 
‘nia by the early 1890's. This was the real 
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beginning of farm electrification in America. 
In the past 15 years irrigated acreage in 


Arizona, California, and Nevada has increased 
by more than one-half, primarily through 
pumping. In California nearly three- 

s of ail irrigation water is electrically 

i. Underground water tables have 
ed markedly and it ls recognized that 

ng is an inadequate answer to the 
ising problem of supply. Under the 

pur of necessity, large new conserva- 
rrojects are being advanced. The most 
prehensive development of water in Cal- 
ia can be achieved if our Government 

private agencies willing and able to 
share the financial burden become working 
partners in these projects. 

Partnership is not a new concept here in 
the West. Im the course of irrigation and 
water storage development in my own com- 
pany’s service area, a pioneering partnership 
rement grew up between us and irriga- 

n districts and other Government agen- 
cies, going back to World War I. In some 
cases the company has installed powerplants 
at the water conservation projects of these 

igencies and has paid for the use of 
falling water for generation. In other in- 
5 the company, by contracting to pur- 
chase the power output, has helped finance 
¢ 
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ruction by assuring a market for the 
ower generated by project plants. A cur- 
example is our cooperation to help 
finance the Tri-Dam water storage project 
of two irrigation districts through a 50-year 
agreement for company purchase of power 
m the project plants. Aside from our 
operative participation in water develop- 
we have 57 reservoirs of our own with 
torage capacity of nearly 14 million acre- 
f water which is used not only for 
wer generation but also for irrigation and 
other beneficial purposes in the central 
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Rural Electrification Administration coop- 
atives are a minor factor in California, 
nizona and Nevada. Among the more than 
00 cooperatives in the United States there 
® only 16 active organizations in the 3 
States, and in Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ter- 
vory there is none. The reason there are 
) few ls that the major work of extending 
Service to rural areas has been done by util- 
ities of their own accord. Electricity has 
&wWavs been available to more farms than 
used it. And I have always found our low 


~ disconcerting to the promoters of 
REA's, 
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In California there has been no real grass- 
Toots demand for the Federal Government to 
60 into the commercial power business. Such 


‘gitation as there has been was inspired in 
Washington and has been abetted by the 
‘mbitions of a few local groups and poli- 
“clans to thrust Federal power upon an un- 
Teceptive people. It must be said, however, 
‘hat their clamor has been furthered by un- 
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familiarity in the East with conditions in the 
West. Water, not power, is the problem in 
the West. Those who have made the need 
for water a vehicle to promote Government 
ownership and distribution of electric power 
seek to rule, not serve. 

Construction of Hoover Dam on the Colo- 
rado River marked the entry of the Federal 
Government in large multiplepurpose water 
development projects in the West. The con- 
cept, policies and operation of the Boulder 
Canyon project are in striking contrast with 
those that have since prevailed in other Fed- 
eral projects. 

In authorizing the Boulder project, Con- 
gress required that before any money could 
be appropriated, the Secretary of the Interior 
must have executed contracts for the storage 
and delivery of water for irrigation and do- 
mestic use and for generation of electrical 
energy. These contracts were to provide 
revenues at least adequate to cover expenses 
of operation and maintenance, and repay- 
ment, with interest, within 50 years, of the 
project cost, with the proviso that a longer 
period was permitted for the repayment of 
$25 million allocated to flood control. 

The full realization of the potentialities 
of the West will require continuing develop- 
ment of our water resources wherever feas- 
ible, including development by the Federal 
Government as well as by State and local 
agencies. Where economical, byproduct 
electric power should be developed on these 
water projects in order that the cost of water 
and the burden on the taxpayers may be re- 
duced to a minimum. Most emphatically, 
however, such power should be made to add 
to, and not subtract from, the project's feas- 
ibility. It should be marketed through 
existing power systems for maximum benefit 
to the project and the largest possible num- 
ber of taxpaying consumers, 

The investor-owned utility companies of 
California, Arizona, and Nevada paid a total 
tax bill last year of $138 million on their 
electric properties alone. My company paid 
$79 million, and on all of its operations paid 
$104 million. For many years we have been 
the largest property taxpayer in California. 
Also for a number of years, taxes have been 
the largest single item of cost in providing 
service to our customers. Last year taxes 
charged to income absorbed a quarter of 
every dollar of gross operating revenues. 
They exceeded wages and salaries paid to all 
operating employees by $47 million and ex- 
ceeded by $46 million the dividends paid to 
the 217,000 stockholders whose invested 
savings make possible the existence of the 
company. 

In contrast with the heavy burden of taxes 
borne by investor-owned utilities, Govern- 
ment power installations are almost wholly 
exempt from taxation. Those who hawk 
their deceptive ware of “cheap public power” 
cannot honestly dispute this fact. It is little 
wonder that with a tremendously unfair tax 
advantage the Government is often able to 
undercut its own citizens in the marketing of 
power. Instead, the wonder is that so many 
taxpayers allow themselves to be misled. 

There can be no moral justification for 
burdening the taxpayers of the entire Nation 
with the construction of unnecessary, tax- 
free electric systems to serve a privileged few. 
Exempting Government power installations 
from taxation discriminates between citizens. 
Further, it denies to local governments and 
schools the tax support they would receive if 
the power installations were built by power 
companies. Government power should be 
taxed equally with the investor-owned utility 
industry. Such taxation would end forever 
the myth that Government power is cheap. 

Substantially different from the Hoover 
Dam operation is the Federal Central Valley 
project, which lies within the service area 
of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Advocates of a 
socialized electric industry made of it a major 
testing ground. Fortunately, they failed in 
their ultimate objective. 
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The Central Valley project is primarily a 
water project. It was created to develop and 
store water in the area of plentiful supply 
in the northern part of our State and to 
make water available to the fertile lands to 
the south. The project was designed also 
to control floods, aid navigation and control 
salinity in the rich delta region of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers. Power- 
plants at the project’s Shasta and Keswick 
Dams have a total dependable capacity of 
300,000 kilowatts of byproduct power. Noth- 
ing in the enabling legislation, either Federal 
or State, contemplated that this power 
should be used to launch the Government 
in a commercial power business. That, how- 
ever, was no deterrent to bureaucratic policy- 
makers who descended on California during 
the project’s construction. 

In keeping with our long-established pol- 
icy of cooperation, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
until 1951 provided a market for the CVP 
power near the point of generation at Shasta 
Dam. Our purchase there gave the project 
power its highest value and yielded maxi- 
mum return to the project. In 7 years 
dating from 1944, when power was first pro- 
duced, our payments discharged all operating 
costs and provided $38 million net toward re- 
payment of the project costs. Had this ar- 
rangement continued, the charge for water 
to farmers could have been cut in half and 
still all costs would have been repaid within 
the period established by reclamation law. 

Despite these advantages, unneeded Gov- 
ernment transmission lines were built to 
transmit the power to project pumps at 
Tracy, 200 miles distant from Shasta Dam. 
Repeatedly we exposed the obvious purpose 
of bringing CVP power within range of cus- 
tomers served by the company and pointed 
out the damage that would result to the 
project and the water users. 

This unnecessary transmission system, in- 
volving fixed charges on the additional in- 
vestment, added operating costs, and line 
losses over a distance of 200 miles, reduced 
the Central Valley project's net revenue by 
$2 million a year from that realized from 
sale of power near the dam. 

If all firm commercial power from the 
project were delivered to preference custom- 
ers through our system under an exchange 
agreement instead of being sold to the com- 
pany at Tracy, there would be a further loss 
to the project of $2,700,000 a year. 

If the Bureau of Reclamation were to build 
an independent electric system, complete 
with steam generation, as it proposed in the 
past, and were to sell all of its power direct, 
the loss would grow by another $2,400,000 a 
year. 

The total loss to the project, the taxpay- 
ers, and the water users from such a com- 
mercial power operation, even if successful, 
would be about $7 million a year. Here, 
indeed, is an enlightening glimpse of the 
lengths to which advocates of tax-subsidized 
electric systems have been willing to go. 

We have now before the people of Cali- 
fornia and before Congress a proposal to co- 
operate in the development of the Trinity 
River, one of the major undeveloped water 
resources of the State, as a part of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. 

The Trinity is in the extreme north of 
California, and much of its water runs waste 
to the sea. For many years Californians 
have talked of and planned to carry some 
of that water into the thirsty interior val- 
leys. Legislation is before the present Con- 
gress to enable the Bureau of Reclamation 
to bring the dream to reality by a system of 
dams and tunnels through the Trinity Moun- 
tains. Byproduct electric power would be 
developed to help finance the water project. 
The Bureau estimates the overall cost at 
$219 million, including power facilities to 
be built and operated by the Bureau. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. more than a year 
ago offered to purchase the falling water of 
the Trinity project and to build and pay for 
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the power facilities in a partnership arrange- 
ment with the Bureau. Early this year we 
made such a proposal formally. A month 
ago the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, after the appearance of com- 
pany representatives, amended the Trinity 
project bill. The amendment enables the 
Secretary of the Interior to negotiate for the 
sale of falling water for power generation 
on this project. 

Our partnership proposal to the Bureau of 
Reclamation would save the Federal taxpayers 
$50 million initially in capital outlay, and we 
would pay $3,500,000 a year for the falling 
water. That amount is its full value based 
on the present cost of alternative steam 
power. We would develop half again as much 
power capacity as the Bureau proposes to 
build. Furthermore, we would pay taxes 
amounting to $1,400,000 a year to the Fed- 
eral treasury and $1,300,000 a year to State 
and local governments. Over the project 
repayment period our payments for water 


and in taxes would yield $171 million more. 


net revenue to the Federal, State and local 
governments than would construction and 
operation of the project and its power fea- 
tures entirely by the Federal Government. 

Clearly, our participation will make pos- 
sible the construction of this needed water 
project with the least cost to taxpayers and 
maximum benefits to water users. 

Approximately 200 California organiza- 
tions, including statewide farm and busi- 
ness associations, labor unions, irrigation 
districts, boards of county supervisors, city 
councils, and civic organizations have en- 
dorsed construction of the Trinity power 
facilities by local enterprise. It is quite evi- 
dent that the more our partnership proposal 
is understood by the public the more support 
it wins. 

In this connection, let me revall for a 
moment the terms in which President Eisen- 
hower reaffirmed the partnership principle 
in his state of the Union message to Congress 
last January: 

“At the foundation of our economic 
growth,” said the President, “are the raw 
materials and energy produced from our min- 
erals and fuels, lands and forests, and water 
resources. With respect to them, I believe 
the Nation must adhere to three funda- 
mental policies: 

“First, to develop, wisely use, and compare 
basic resources from generation to genera- 
tion; 

“Second, to follow the historic pattern of 
developing these resources primarily by pri- 
vate citizens under fair provisions of law, 
including restraints for proper conservation; 
and 

“Third, to treat resource development as 
® partnership undertaking—a partnership 
in which the participation of private citizens 
and State and local governments is as nec- 
essary as Federal participation.” 

These principles should not fall on our 
ears as something new and strange. They 
are wholly in the American tradition. 

If they needed to be spelled out by the 
President, it is only because the Nation has 
strayed so far from its historic path. 

America was not built by government. It 
was built by the energies of a self-reliant 
people who long ago learned the lesson of 
cooperation. It was built by a people who 
created homes in the wilderness through 
log-raising bees, who pushed across the west- 
ern plains in organized wagon trains, who 
began the reclamation of arid lands by their 
own efforts, constantly demonstrating their 
capacity to fend for themselves. Today's 
problems are but a projection of such ex- 
periences on @ vastly greater scale. 

Government as a partner enlarges and 
strengthens the abilities of its citizens. 
Government as a remote and bureaucratic 
overseer can only weaken and subject its 
citizens to a demoralizing control. It is not 
a coincidence that the only areas of potential 
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power scarcity in the United States are those 
in which the Government has assumed to it- 
self a dominant role. 

The administration's policy seeks to re- 
store local powers that had been yielded too 
weakly and to unleash energies for the pro- 
gress of the Nation. I believe an awakened 
people welcomes and will embrace this op- 
portunity to regain a measure of self-direc- 
tion that had been all but lost. I am certain 
the electric utility industry will continue to 
shoulder the responsibility of cooperating to 
the fullest for the common good. 

This year the electric industry enters the 
final quarter of its first century of service 
to mankind. Its growth has been marked 
from the beginning by continuing tech- 
nological advance, ever-increasing efficiency 
in operation, steady improvement in service 
and continued reduction in real costs to our 
consumers. 

My own experience of 43 years began in 
the period when the automobile and the air- 
plane were just beginning to be significant 
factors in our civilization, and when our in- 
dustry was making its first great forward 
surge. Many of the wonders of the electrical 
age that are commonplace today were only 
dreams then. 

Now we are working in a new area of de- 
velopment—nuclear power—which promises 
in this next quarter century to unfold as a 
further remarkable achievement of our in- 
dustry. We also are investigating anew the 
potentials of harnessing solar energy for 
beneficial use. 

Less than 10 years ago the possibility of 
applying nuclear energy to commercial gen- 
eration of electricity still was in the realm 
of laboratory speculation. Today the in- 
dustry is moving ahead rapidly in the search 
for means to make it economically competi- 
tive with conventional methods of generat- 
ing power. 

We are mindful, however, that the effi- 
ciency of conventional plants is improving, 
and that when and if atomic plants become 
economically feasible, in perhaps 10 years 
or so, they must complete with the more 
efficient conventional plants of that day. 
The latter will continue to be an important- 
source of new generating capacity for the 
foreseeable future. 

Cost and operating data which can be 
obtained only by construction of large plants 
will be necessary for evaluation of the econ- 
omy of the nuclear-electric plants. 

As most of you may know, my company 
has been engaged with others in the study 
of nuclear-electric power since early in 1951, 
Our nuclear power group has made a pro- 
posal to the Atomic Energy Commission to 
construct a 180,000-kilowatt nuclear power- 
plant. The plant would be owned by the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. and would be a 
part of its system. Details of its financing 
are well advanced. It will be built without 
Government subsidy. Other companies are 
making similar progress in this field. 


We believe that if riuclear power does 
become competitive, it will fit into existing 
integrated power systems in the same man- 
ner as new and more efficient conventional 
plants are added today. 

Those of us who are becoming senior 
citizens in the utility field have passed 
through some exciting and occasionally try- 
ing times in the past quarter century. We 
have experienced war, depression, attempts 
at planned economy, inflation and the in- 
cessant attack of the socialist ideology on 
our industry. We have been a whipping boy 
for cranks, crackpots, demagogues, and even 
men in high office. We have navigated some 
heavy seas. 

I am confident that our own achievements 
and our diligence in doing our job of public 
service have brought us through this period 
stronger in character and higher in public 
esteem. 


July 29 


As we look to the future we can't help 
feeling that today we may be witnessing 
along with our own lengthening shadows, the 
advancing twilight of the threat of 8Ocialism 
The siren song of the promiser of pie in ths 
sky no longer is on the Hit Parade. 

There is heartening evidence of a pub)i- 
reawakening to the realities of the facts of 
American life. Young applicants for employ. 
ment today seem less preoccupied with the 
adequacy of our pension plans and the state 
of our vice presidents’ health, and more jn. 
terested in the opportunity for solid advance. 
ment based on individual effort. 

There is a rebirth of faith in the wisdom of 
our forefathers; renewed pride in our Amer}. 
can philosophy, our creed of individua) dig- 
nity and integrity and in the accomplish. 
ments of men who have forged our Nation's 
history. 

Two contributions to our national life from 
the State of Tennessee hold considerable cur. 
rent public attention. I submit that for fy. 
ture generations of Americans, the better 
yardstick of the two, by far, is Davy Crockett, 





Dedication of General John J. Pershing 
Plaque 


“XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Congressional, 
REcoOrD my remarks as made in Los An- 
geles, Calif., on July 25, 1955. The occa- 
sion was the dedication of a memorial 
plaque on Pershing Square, in that city, 
honoring Gen. John J. Pershing, after 
whom the square was named. 

The program was under the sponsor- 
ship of Woodmen of the World Life In- 
surance Society, of Omaha, Nebr. It was 
holding its national convention in Los 
Angeles at the time, under the leadership 
of its president, Farrar Newberry. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF Unrtrep States Senator RomAN 
L. Hruska aT DepICcATION Or GENERAL JOHN 
J. PERSHING PLAQUE, PersHiInG Square, los 
ANGELEs, CALIF., JuLy 25, 1955 
The American people are grateful for the 

safe return of our President Eisenhower (0 
the Nation's Capital. They are grateful. to 
for his most recent efforts in the incessant 
search for peace, which has been pursued by 
him and his administration so capably and 
persistently. 

While there are optimistic statements © 
the outcome of the Geneva Conferences, '' 'S 
much too early to properly appraise them 
This inability to Judge so early is something 
which thoughtful people had in mind evel 
before Geneva talks started. We were told, 
and rightly so, that a readymade, beribbone¢, 
and complete solution to the world's ills 
could not and would not be expected. It wi!!! 
still be a long, torturous process before the 
goal is reached. 

In spite of all this, gréat gains were made 
in Geneva. 

First, leaders of the nations at the confer- 
ence recognized the terrific force of the v!'- 
versal, common desire for peace held by th¢ 
rank and file of the peoples of the wor!é. 
These leaders recognize that their peoP’* 
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expect and demand that something be done 
py them. They have responded to this desire 


or peace, 

ar President was right when he stated 
that he came to Geneva with something more 
powerful than the Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
which he commanded in Europe 11 years ago. 
This something was the good will of America, 
the great hopes of America—the aspirations 


of America for peace, 

Secondly, the Geneva talks proved that 
there is foundation for some hope that war 
is not necessarily inevitable, There is hope 
that the leaders of nations will realize and 
act upon the stern truth which every think- 
ing individual knows, to wit: the futility of 
armed conflict, and the fact that everyone 


joses and no one gains from it, 
Geneva in itself may not have solved much. 
It does lay foundation for much. It will be 


followed by further conferences on lower 
levels where further progress can be made, 
President Eisenhower acted and spoke bold- 
ly. It is heartening to know that he did so 
fully aware of the dangers of meeting with 
Soviet Russia’s leaders, who have so often 
the past proved themselves to be unre- 
deceitful, and treacherous. They must 
be and will be dealt with accordingly. 
But the stakes of gains toward peace are 
) great, that every avenue and hope for 
peace, however faint they may be, should be 
y and thoroughly explored and pursued. 
We can be confident that they will be in the 
e stable and capable and farseeing 
fashion which has characterized our foreign 
y under President Eisenhower to date. 


pie 


America’s position in world leadership 
which exists, whether we like it or not and 
whether we strive for it or not, was a long 


time in formation. One of the big features 
of t growth was our entry into World War 
land the military successes which this coun- 
try had in it. 
jeneral John J. Pershing whom we honor 
here today was one of the most potent of all 
yersonalities who were active in that pe- 
His ability and leadership did much 
for America’s standing in the eyes of the 
world. When we consider our fortunate posi- 
1 the world scene it is fitting that we 
e General Pershing due credit and that we 
r him as we do. 
1e placing of historical markers serves 
eral purposes. Among them are these: 
form, to remind, and to inspire. 
Today as we dedicate this plaque honor- 
g Gen. John J. Pershing, there is a wealth 
of material for fulfilling all of these pur- 
ses, for this general is one of the most 
outstanding of Americas. His life and works 
ise not only feelings of gratitude for 
ce rendered in time of crisis, but ad- 
miration for the variety and duration of his 
i ities for his country. 
This great patriot died at the age of 88 
n the year 1948, His life span had then 
ered more than one-haif of the duration 
tur Republic under the Federal Constitu- 
And what a jampacked, thrilling, and 
nificant life was packed into those four- 
re and 8 years. 
It was exclusively a military career. His 
taste of the art and the hellishness of 
ar was at the age of 4 when he stood in the 
doorway of his home in Linn County, Mo., 
nad watched the sweaty, weary, blood- 
Streaked men stagger home from Appomat- 
tox. Seventeen years later, he entered the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. He remained in active military serv- 
‘ce continuously and without interruption 
intil his retirement in 1924, a period of 43 
year 
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career from cadet to commander in 
chief of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
to Chief of Staff, and to the General of the 
Armies sought a wide range of activity. He 
led his men through almost every kind of 
Campaign: Indian wars in the Southwest, 
the Moros in the Philippines, against Pancho 
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Villa in Mexico, and finally as Commander in 
Chief of the AEF in Europe against the 
German Armies. The slogan of “Join the 
Navy and see the world” was not in Persh- 
ing’s case considered the sole property of one 
branch of the armed services. 

Perhaps the first time he came in wide 
and popular notice was in 1914-15 during 
the Mexican border troubles. He was sent 
out after Pancho Villa after a number of 
raids by the illusive and colorful figure. 
Pershing caught up with the culprit, only to 
get orders to let him go. It was this cam- 
paign which did much to result in his ap- 
pointment as head of the AEF. 

In addition to the service in the Spanish- 
American War, in the Indian hostilities in 
the the southwest country of the United 
States, in Mexico, in the Philippines, in Ha- 
wali, and other places, he was assigned and 
served briefly in Europe as early as 1908 as 
observer of the Balkan military activities. 

The background, training, and experience 
which he got in the military field cam- 
paigns, as well as teacher at West Point and 
the University of Nebraska, and as adminis- 
trator at desk work in Washington and else- 
where, all built up to qualifications which 
served in mighty good stead in later years. 

In 1905 and after his brilliantly effective 
Moro campaign in the Phillipines, he was 
promoted by President Theodore Roosevelt 
from captain to brigadier general over 862 
officers. This brought about a great storm 
of comment and criticism even though some 
of his contemporaries were similarly pro- 
moted; Gen. Leonard Wood, for exam- 
ple, who was promoted over 91 seniors; Gen. 
J. F. Bell over 1,031 seniors; William 
Crozier over 493 seniors, and Others. Later 
events, of course, justified the choice and 
preference thus extended. 

AK of his powers and talents were called 
for to full limit when he assumed command 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in Eu- 
rope. His first great trial and battle was not 
with the enemy, but with the generals and 
the miiltary forces of the Allies. They want- 
ed the American soldiers to serve as replace- 
ments within the Allied Forces rather than 
as a force of their own. This was stubbornly 
resisted by General Pershing because he 
knew that the effect of such a policy would be 
disastrous upon the morale of the men and 
to the place of our Nation in the eyes of the 
world. He stubbornly held out until the 
American forces were trained and mobilized 
in full force at which time they entered 
the conflict under their own flag, although 
under the supreme command of Marshall 
Foch. 

After the war he served as Chief of Staff at 
home and was made General of the Armies. 
Even after his retirement from active service 
in 1924, he continued his role of adviser and 
counselor in military affairs and one of the 
biographers states: 

“His service to his country was beyond 
measure; the strategy of today’s United States 
Army is, in large part, his concept.” 

It is so fitting that the Omaha Woodmen 
Life Insurance Co. with its home offices 
in Omaha, Nebr., should sponsor this signifi- 
cant and meaningful occasion of dedication. 
Pershing shortly after his graduation from 
West Point was assigned to the University of 
Nebraska as professor of military science. 
Those were tough years for any military or- 
ganization and especially so in the Middle 
West, but he breathed new life into the 
classes and into his drill companies. Shortly 
after his arrival in Nebraska, National Com- 
petitive Drills for college military organ- 
izations were held in nearby Omaha, the 
home Office city of Omaha Woodmen Life 
Insurance Society, incidentally. With great 
effort he assembled enough support from fac- 
ulty as well as his student body to enter a 
drill company into that competition. That 
company won the Omaha Cup and a cash 
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prize of $1,500. While in Nebraska University 
he attended classes in the law school and 
graduated law school in the year 1893 there. 
It had beeen one of his early ambitions to 
study the law and this was fulfilled in Ne- 
braska’s capitol city. It is significant to 
note that during all the years which followed, 
he maintained his legal residence in Lincoln, 
Nebr, at 1748 B Street. 

One of the memorials to his affiliation with 
and affection for Nebraska is the “Pershing 
Rifles’ which has its national headquarters 
at the University of Nebraska in Lincoln. It 
is a national honorary military society found- 
ed in 1894, 

There is another reason why it is fitting 
that this occasion should be under the aus- 
pices of the Omaha Woodmen Life Insur- 
ance Society. This great patriotic and fra- 
ternal orgnization nas long had its policy 
the honoring of great Americans and the 
encouragement and promotion of the study 
of American history. 

In the past it has honored notable Ameri- 
cans such as Presidents John Tyler, Zach- 
ary Taylor, Andrew Johnson, James K. Polk, 
and William Howard Taft by suitable place- 
ment and dedication of plaques and markers. 
Two other generals have been similarly hon- 
ored. Namely Grenville Dodge and Nathan 
Bedford Forest. 

The leadership of the Omaha Woodmen 
Life Insurance Society is to be highly com- 
mended for the patriotic program which they 
have developed and which they are following 
so well. The membership of this great or- 
ganization is likewise to be commended for 
supporting this program so enthusiastically 
and so loyally. The entire Nation is the 
recipient of a great deal of benefit as a result. 

In the name of the public generally, I 
extend our thanks together with our appre- 
ciation. 





The Right To Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I have 
before me a very fine editorial entitled 
“The Right To Live,” published in the 
Southern Cross. The editorial was sent 
to me by one of Idaho’s distinguished 
students and philosophers, a man who is 
interested in other States as well as in 
his own State. The editorial and the 
facts appearing thereafter have to do 
with the dilemma of the tuna fishing 
industry as it exists today. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the editorial 
to which I have referred, and a post- 
script to the editorial. I commend the 
editorial and the postscript to the read- 
ing of Senators. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and postscript were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Southern Cross of June 30, 1955) 
Tue RIGHT To LIvE 

The first of man’s inalienable rights enu- 
merated in the Declaration of Independence 
is the right to life and this must include the 
right to make a living. At the present mo- 
ment around 1,500 families in the city of San 
Diego are in grave danger of being deprived of 
this right. We refer to the families of the 
tuna fishermen, 
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Tuna fishing has been for a long time an 
4mportant part of San Diego’s economy. The 
industry has had its ups and down, periods 
of high prosperity and periods of depression. 
In the thirties it began to thrive. Then came 
the war for which the United States Govern- 
ment requisitioned most of the tuna boats. 
(It is well to remember that with the boats 
went the greater part of the crews, voluntar- 
ily, including a number who were over draft 
age.) When the war ended the boats were 
returned to their owners and compensation 
paid for their use. 

Then came 4 years of prosperity, with good 
fishing and good prices for fish, ending in 
1951. During this time the merchants of San 
Diego as well as those in the boat buildings 
and boat repairing business benefited might- 
ily from the fishing boom. In fact, it was the 
fishermen's willingness to risk their savings— 
a thing for which they are sometimes criti- 
cized—in new and bigger boats, which made 
possible the growth of this multi-million 
dollar industry in our city. 

In 1951 a depression set in, which did not 
greatly worry the fishermen at first. (They 
know their life to be a hazardous one and 
fishing to be a precarious means of liveli- 
hood). First there was scarcity of fish; then 
the canneries became overstocked and were 
forced to assign a quota to each boat; then 
fish caught by foreign boats began to arrive 
in San Diego, underselling the catch of the 
American boats. Our fishermen do not wish 
to exclude Japanese fish entirely; they merely 
ask that it should not be allowed to come 
here in such quantity as to cripple and ulti- 
mately destroy the local fishing industry. 

This is the present situation. Our Gov- 
ernment permits Japanese frozen tuna to en- 
ter this country in unlimited quantities. Be- 
cause of low wages and the low cost of living 
in Japan, this imported fish can be delivered 
to San Diego canneries for $70 a ton less than 
the same quality of fish caught by American 
fishing boats. (The canneries are now asking 
the fishermen to accept $40 a ton less than 
is specified in the present contract but, even 
at-this price, the Japanese boats will easily 
undersell the local ones). 

Under prevailing conditions San Diego 
fishermen cannot continue to make a liv- 
ing, even if they use every possible means of 
economizing. It’s a question of retaining or 
losing this means of livelihood. 

Most of the boatowners have debts con- 
tracted in the building or repair of their 
boats. When the debts cannot be met the 
boats are sold by auction—who would want 
to buy one under present circumstances?— 
and the owners are liable to lose their homes, 
their savings, everything they have, to meet 
their obligations. Since fishermen are sel- 
dom qualified for other work, this means 
that their right to live will be taken from 
them. 


POSTSCRIPT TO ABOVE EDITORIAL 


This is written to clarify certain points 
on which inquiries were made by readers of 
the Southern Cross editorial. 

The present tuna fishing crisis is not 
just an ordinary depression such as the in- 
dustry has experienced from time to time. 
It is something unique. This is the first 
time that it has been threatened with 
extinction through foreign competition, a 
competition rendered formidable and unfair 
by low wages and a low standard of living. 
Men who speak with authority on Japan's 
economic planning tell us that the Japanese 
are building a fleet of tuna clippers which 
by 1958 will supply the full demand for this 
product on the American market. Unless 
the United States Government gives some 
form of protection against this ruinous com- 
petition, the tuna fleets of San Diego and 
San Pedro, representing an investment of 
more than $100 million, will have passed 
into history within 3 years from today. 
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In the early thirties, when the whole 
country was suffering from a major depres- 
sion, the tuna fishermen of the Pacific coast 
endured the common lot of their fellow 
countrymen. But the investment in the 
industry at that time was small, probably 
not more than $3 million. Besides the fish- 
ermen felt that, when the whole national 
economy was in the doldrums, there was 
no reason why they should not suffer with 
the rest. The situation is quite different 
now, when the Nation in general is pros- 
perous and the threat of destruction to an 
American industry comes from foreign com- 
petition which could be regulated by our 
Federal Government. 

The tuna fishermen do not ask that for- 
eign tuna be excluded from the United States 
or that a prohibitive tariff be imposed on 
it. They merely ask that a quota be placed 
on it, so that it cannot capture more than 
35 percent of the American market. Ameri- 
can boats would then have the remaining 
65 percent, and competition with salmon 
and other kinds of canned fish would keep 
the price at a reasonable level and protect 
the consuming public. 

The objection is raised that, when the 
industry was booming, tuna fishermen 
squandered their money. Some of them did 
but these were the rare exceptions. The 
worst offenders were. kids of from 20 to 25, 
who were still unmarried and had no family 
responsibility. The big money went to their 
heads and they had to let the world know 
about it. But the same thing would have 
happened to young men of that age in any 
other occupation or profession if they were 
making more money than they knew what 
to do with. Old heads seldom grow on young 
shoulders. 

It is well known the world over that 
sailors are free spenders, and fishermen are 
no exception. The average trip for the me- 
dium and large tuna boats takes about 10 
weeks, during which there is little oppor- 
tunity to spend money. Only those who 
know nothing of human nature will blame 
the fishermen if they make up for lost time 
when they reach the home port. The mer- 
chants of San Diego, at least have no reason 
to blame them. 

Even so, by far the greater part of the 
money made on tuna fishing went into the 
building of new and bigger boats. In this 
sense we may say that the fishermen were 
gamblers but it was their willingness to risk 
their savings that made possible the growth 
of a multimillion dollar industry on the 
Pacific coast. If they had saved their money 
putting it into gilt-edged bonds instead of 
reinvesting it, the whole Pacific Coast would 
have been poorer in consequence. It would 
be a sad day for America if the pioneering 
spirit were to disappear from our national 
life, to be replaced by a desire for sheltered 
security. 

The question is sometimes asked: Why do 
not the canneries and boat owners get to- 
gether and impose a quota on foreign tuna, 
without asking for Government interven- 
tion? The trouble is that the canneries 
which handle the catch of American tuna 
boats are in competition with other can- 
neries, on the east and west coasts, which 
handle only the tuna brought in by foreign 
boats. In order to meet this competition 
they have to can a large percentage of the 
foreign fish. This is the reason why our 
tuna boats are held in the harbor for an 
average of 70 days before unloading. (This 
adds to their overhead expense as refrig- 
eration has to be constant and guards kept 
on the boats.) 

The canneries are now asking the boat 
owners and the fishermen to accept a $40 
a ton reduction below the current price for 
tuna. Most of the owners and fishermen 
would be glad to agree to this, if given a 
guarantee that their boats could unload im- 
mediately on arrival at the home port. But 
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no such guaranty is given. They sti)! face 
the probability of having to wait an average 
of 70 days before unloading. is means 
that a boat, even with luck, cannot expect 
to make more than two good trips during 
the year, whereas three trips a year are neces. 
sary to make any profit whatever. (The 
fisherman who has no investment in a boat 
may make a living for a time, while the boat 
i8 losing money fast.) 

People who hear about the large amount 
of money paid by the canneries for a load of 
say, 300 tons of tuna, and who know noth. 
ing about the cost of running the boats 
wonder why every fisherman is not a million- 
aire and in a position to retire at the age 
of 35. In addition to the fuel bill, which 
is always high, there are charges for insur- 
ance, taxes, and payment for thé right to 
fish demanded by foreign governments in 
those waters the tuna fleet fishes. Within a 
few years after it is launched the average 
boat will require repairs, which may run 
into thousands and sometimes’ tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. Not infrequently all the 
profit of a good trip is eaten up by the re- 
pair bill. Finally there is the cost of depre- 
ciation which must be met from profits. 

It is well to remember, too, that not every 
trip is a good trip. The world outside of 
the fishing community usually hears about 
the full loads, but seldom hears of the trips 
that bring home only a half or a quarter 
load. Since January 1, 1955, not more than 
10 percent of the San Diego tuna boats have 
been making a profit on the money invested 
in them. (The Japanese competition be- 
came serious in 1951 and has become pro- 
gressively more crippling since then.) 

A final point: The tuna fleet of San Diego 
and San Pedro provided an important and 
sorely needed auxiliary to the United States 
Navy in World War II. If another war comes 
in the Pacific—which God forbid—it wil! be 
needed again. Needed but not available, if 
the present crisis wipes it out. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
decument not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1987). 





CHANGE OP RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences wil! please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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The People of the United States Stand 
on the Threshold of Great Danger and 
Possible Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach adjournment of this 1st session 
of the 84th Congress, the people of the 
United States, swept up in a wave of 
poundless optimism and almost pathet- 
i¢ hopefulness, and nearly hysterical in 
their efforts to wish themselves into a 
peaceful world situation, stand on the 
threshold of great danger and of pos- 
sible disaster. 

Factually, there is no foundation for 
this synthetic optimism. Therefore it 
gems proper to soberly review recent 
developments and to examine our own 
psture in this uneasy world. 

Let it be clearly understood that no 
fault is found with the President’s pro- 
nouncements at Geneva concerning the 
desire of the American people for peace. 
Because it can never be said too often, 
it may be considered unjust to remind 
ourselves that this same declaration has 
been made over and over again by other 
Presidents of the United States and by 
every responsible official of this coun- 
try since the close of World War II. 

The enemies of peace in the world 
would now have it appear that until the 
President spoke at Geneva, there was ac- 
tually a warlike intention on the part of 
the people of America. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

All of us are happy too that the Presi- 
dent of the United States in Geneva 
again assured the world that we have no 
aggressive plans against the people or 
the property of any other nation. It is 
good that this was said again and cer- 
tainly it can only help us. 

But the Communists are already sug- 
gesting that until these statements were 
made at Geneva, they and others really 
believed that America was planning an 
attack somewhere in the world. 

The Communists have never actually 
feared an attack by the United States be- 
cause they know the true character of 
this Nation. 

What the Communists really fear is 
that the United States and her friends 
are prepared to defend themselves. 

It is the building of our defense system 
and of our alliances, starting several 
years ago and continuing to the present 
time, which has caused a change in tac- 

on the part of the international 
unist conspirators. 
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This is the outstanding fact in the in- 
ternational situation and this is the only 
thing that can honestly be said to be a 
change. 

If those responsible for our security 
and for our relations with other nations 
understand and bear this outstanding 
fact in mind, there is some reason to 
hope that we may enter a period in which 
there is no shooting and ultimately a 
time when there is neither war nor fear 
of war. 

There are signs, however, on the hori- 
zon that the aggressive Communists are 
using our good intentions for their own 
evil purposes. 

Recently I tried to warn the Members 
of this House and the American people 
of grave danger. 

Because this may be a last opportunity 
to speak in this forum until next year, 
duty compels us to make a record of our 
fears, and conscience requires that we 
speak up before it is too late. 

Parenthetically, and on the subject of 
frank talk, my colleagues will recall that 
on July 11, 1955, I suggested in this House 
that there has been a studied effort 
made to silence all in this Congress, and 
indeed outside of it, who have been bold 
enough to make _ suggestions and 
criticisms with respect to our foreign 
Policy. 

A distinguished Member of the other 
body, who has been acting as trial bal- 
loon man for the national administra- 
tion in foreign affairs, within the past 
week may have unintentionally made 
more difficult the release of American 
citizens now held in Red Chinese prisons 
by suggesting that after Congress ad- 
journs conversations should be con- 
ducted on the Foreign Minister level be- 
tween the United States and the crim- 
inal Red Chinese Government. 

This statement may very well encour- 
age the Chinese Communists to hold onto 
our prisoners in the belief that they can 
raise the ante and increase the ransom. 

Within a few days, another Member of 
the other body, well-known for his un- 
failing support of the national adminis- 
tration and its foreign policy, ap- 
proached the height of folly by sug- 
gesting that we bomb the Chinese main- 
land with bags of wheat, thus poten- 
tially supplying the Chinese Communists 
with a tremendous propaganda weapon 
in the form of accusations against us 
concerning poisoned food and germ war- 
fare. 

It strikes me that the national admin- 
istration has been attempting to muzzle 
the wrong people in Congress, and it 
should take a long careful look at the 
recklessness of its own highly touted 
friends. 

I believe that there is a powerful ele- 
ment in the United States which wants 
to bring about the admission of Red 


China to the United Nations, and the 
tecognition of the Red Chinese govern- 
ment by the United States of America. 
This must not happen. 

In the past 18 months these people 
have made progress with respect to their 
aims without the full knowledge of the 
American people. 

In the disastrous Berlin conference, 
held in the early winter of 1954, the 
United States agreed to meet with the 
Red Chinese at Geneva. This was the 
opening move toward a kind of diplo- 
matic recognition. 

At the Geneva meetings the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles and Mr. Walter Bedell 
Smith, did business with the Red Chi- 
nese Communists on the question of In- 
dochina and of Korea, and did not dis- 
cuss the plight of innocent Americans 
who were held in Red Chinese jails. 

Now, more than a year later, on the 
wings of new optimism generated at Ge- 
neva, an American Ambassador, U. Alex- 
is Johnson, is scheduled to meet next 
week with a Red Chinese diplomatic offi- 
cial in Geneva. 

We have been told that our American 
Ambassador and the Red Chinese official 
will talk about the release of the Amer- 
ican prisoners, but in addition, according 
to the State Department, about other 
practical questions involving Asia. 

Now no one can object to conversa- 
tions about our citizens who are prison- 
ers, but everyone should object to a dis- 
cussion of other practical questions in- 
volving Asia before every last American 
is home free. 

Thus, we have taken the second giant 
step down the road of diplomatic recog- 
nition of the wholly aggressive, war- 
making criminal Red Chinese govern- 
ment. 

A distinguished Member of the other 
body, to whom I have referred above as 
the trial balloon-man for the foreign 
policymakers of the national administra- 
tion, has twice within a period of 4 
months, and as recently as this week, 
suggested that the United States and the 
Red Chinese should meet on a foreign 
minister level. And thus we have moved 
still further down the road toward offi- 
cial diplomatic recognition of the Red 
Chinese government by the United 
States. 

Some idea of the extent to which we 
have strayed from right reason, good 
taste, and sound judgment may be ob- 
tained when we consider the outrageous 
suggestions of the past several days that 
the President or the Vice President or 
some other leading national representa- 
tives of the United States make an offi- 
cial visit to Red Russia. 

To compound the nonsense and fur- 
ther mislead the American people, it has 
even been suggested that the Russian 
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Communists be officially invited to make 
a state visit to Washington. 

This would be like the mayor of Chi- 
caro inviting Al Capone and his mob to 
the Chicago City Hall for an official visit 
and party during the lawless gangster 
era of the late twenties, and it would 
have the same effect on law and order 
and peace. 

All of us who are concerned should 
speak up now before it is too late. 

Likewise, we want our leaders to know 
that it is not enough to piously pro- 
nounce that we have not forgotten about 
the plight of the captive Eastern Euro- 
pean nations which are occupied at this 
hour. through force and violence by the 
Russian Communists. The forced and 
continued occupation of these countries 
is naked aggression in violation of the 
United Nations Charter and all of the 
agreements made during and _ since 
World War II 

On March 22, 1955, I introduced a res- 
olution—House Resolution 183—in this 
House which requested our Secretary of 
State to instruct the United States rep- 
resentative to the United Nations to 
draw up and present a resolution to the 
United Nations naming the U. S. S. R. 
as an aggressor against the captive satel- 
lite nations 

This resolution passed through the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee by a 
large majority and today it is bottled up 
in the House Rules Committee at the 
request of the national administration 
and with the acquiescence of and con- 
certed action of people on both sides of 
the aisle of this House. 

So that this matter will be made a part 
of the permanent Recorp of this day, 
let me report that I have been told by 
both Republicans and Democrats who 
maneuvered this legislative shutoff that 
it was necessary to do so because they 
believed that if this resolution reached 
the floor of this House, it would be over- 
whelmingly approved by the member- 
ship. 

This is not the climate in which free 
representative government flourishes. 

To place shackles on truth and free- 
dom can only result in dishonor and 
slavery. 

But this is the atmosphere in which 
we are living. 

Unless we mend our ways, historians 
may say of us that as we opened up the 
secrets of nature and of science, and as 
we lived in unparalleled material wealth, 
we lost the struggle and fell in our own 
ruins, because we turned our backs on 
truth and we compromised our honor. 

This need not be the awful verdict of 
history for within our reach and our 
grasp is the opportunity to lead the 
world to a better day of peace built on 
truth and honor and freedom. 

But the path will not be easy and the 
journey will be long and difficult. To 
those who lead us I respectfully suggest 
that the great leaders of the past have 
not flinched from the truth of hard de- 
cisions in times of peril. This is the true 
mark of great leadership. 

May Almighty God give our leaders of 
this hour the same courage of their con- 
victions. 
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Let’s Give President’s Highway Program 
a Green Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, editors of the Nation in their 
editorials in the daily press are express- 
ing deep disappointment over the failure 
of this Congress to give a green light to 
President Eisenhower's expanded high- 
way program in order to provide the 
Jation more, better, and safer highways. 

The editors and the people generally 
are and should be disappointed. The 
failure of the Congress to provide for 
safer highways in effect sentences sev- 
eral thousand Americans to die need- 
lessly each year in traffic accidents, who, 
were better highways provided, would 
live out longer lives. 

Testimony before the Public Works 
Committee during the road hearings was 
to the effect that the President’s high- 
way program, at a minimum, would cut 
the death and accident toll on our high- 
ways by at least 10 percent. This means 
that 3,500 to 4,000 American lives a year 
would be saved if adequate highways 
were provided. Also, that the million 
Americans now injured in traffic acci- 
dents each year conservatively would be 
reduced by at least 100,000. 

This great unnecessary waste in life 
and limb, with its misery, pain, and 
wasteful costs, which if stopped or even 
lessened by better roads, would more 
than pay for the cost of building these 
better and safer highways. 

President Eisenhower showed himself 
a great humanitarian when he, after the 
defeat of the highway bill, told Congress 
and the country that he “devoutly 
hoped”’ Congress would reconsider the 
action by which it scuttled the much- 
needed expanded highway program. 

Editorials in newspapers coming into 
the Nation’s Capital indicate the editors 
of the Nation agree with the President 
and not with the Congress which has 
turned a deaf ear to the President’s hu- 
manitarian pleas for better and safer 


roads. 

Appended here is a typical editorial 
deploring the failure of Congress to act 
affirmatively on the President’s highway 
program. 

The editor of the Herald Tribune, of 
New York City, writing on the failure of 
the Democratic Party to act on highway 
legislation, editorially said: 

Rep LIGHT ON Roaps 


The Democratic Party climbed to mar- 
velously high moral ground to wage its battle 
against President Eisenhower's highway pro- 
gram. Its members were a little unaccus- 
tomed to the altitude. All through the legis- 
lative session, however, they managed to 
make noises indicating that its provisions for 
extrabudgetary financing were deceptive 
and conveying the impression that—perish 
the thought—a spendthrift had found his 
way into the White House. 
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It would be funny if we didn't need 
roads so badly. 

President Eisenhower's program rec; gnized 
that highway construction had never re 
ered ground lost during the war and that th 
fact, combined wtih annual gains in th, tre 
ber of vehicles registered, was bringing - 
face to face with a real emergency. Auto. 
mobiles are basic to the American economy 
and if roads are not provided for them to 
operate on every one is going to suffer. 

The President’s plan was for a massive ef. 
fort to catch up, financed in part by the 
issuance of $21 billion in bonds that would 
not be part of the national debt, and that 
would be paid off by the revenues from cer 
tain taxes. 

Although the Democrats opposed it on the 
aforesaid moral grounds, one suspects that 
the proposal’s really fatal flaw was that it 
was too good, that the opposition couldn't 
bear to help the President solve the problem 
so cleanly and get the credit for it. 

At any rate, their counterproposal was for 
vastly more of the same old Federal aid, ac. 
companied by increased taxes on fuels, tires 
and heavy vehicles. The only trouble was 
that their own members didn’t have what 
it took to stand up against the vocal Oppo- 
nents of the new levies and the whole busi« 
ness collapsed—and much to the leaders’ sur. 
prise—-on the floor of the House. 

All of which leaves the country stalled in 
the traffic, with plenty of time to mull over 
how to vote next time. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences wil! please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RrEcorp. 
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Supplemental Appropriations, 1956 


SPEECH 


OF 


CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
1N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


uy. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 

y . matter of regret when it becomes 

ecessary to answer unwarranted state- 
nents made by a colleague and especially 

e of a personal nature. 

he gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
en}, during hearings relating to pur- 
chase and sale of electric power by REA 
cooperatives, asked to be heard. Tenta- 
ive dates were set for his convenience 

t he did not appear. Finally he sent 
in a written statement which precluded 
personal interrogation or reply. As the 
statement criticized me by name I sub- 
mitted an answer showing the fallacy 
of Mr. JENSEN’s criticism. ‘The commit- 
tee printed both Mr. JENSEN’s statement 
and my reply in the published hearings. 

Later, the private utilities, known in 
Missouri as the Power Trust, which had 
twice brought suit in the Federal courts 
against the farm REA cooperatives and 
against which the courts had both times 
handed down decisions in favor of the 
farmers, had Mr. JENSEN’sS statement 
printed as a private pamphlet and widely 
distributed through the mails and other- 
wise at their expense. 

On June 15, 1955, during debate in the 
Iouse, Mr. JENSEN held one of these 
trust-printed pamphlets aloft and 
shouted: 

I would like to have someone stand in his 

ice and deny a single thing in that state- 
ment. 


HON. 


I immediately rose and asked: 

Will the gentleman also include the reply 
ade toit? All that I ask is that the gentile- 
n put in immediately following his state- 

1ent the reply to that statement. 


Mr. JENSEN refused to put in the reply 
and gave me no opportunity to answer. 
And when I got the floor and asked to 
have the reply included in the Recorp, 
Mr. Horrman of Michigan, standing be- 
side him, objected, and it was impossible 
for me to answer the charges against me 
in the pamphlet. 

Not only was I denied an opportunity 
to reply but when the transcript of the 
colloquy was delivered to Mr. JENSEN 
that afternoon he did not submit it to 
me and the Government Printing Office 
messenger did not submit it to me. Al- 
hough I have served here on the floor 
for many years that is the only time I 
Was not allowed an opportunity to check 
my remarks in any colloquy made on 


Tt 


tne floor in debate, 
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I was personally attacked and not al- 
lowed to reply and was denied an oppor- 
tunity even to read the transcript be- 
fore it went to the printer. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
had several bills coming before the 
House and I dismissed the matter from 
mind. Everybody knew BEN JENSEN. 

But for the third time, on July 26, 
1955, he appeared before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and without notice to 
me, and in my absence, again put 
the trust-printed and trust-distributed 
statement, criticizing me, in the record 
of the hearings. 

There is a point, Mr. Speaker, at which 
tolerance ceases to be a virtue, and Iam 
today taking the time to lay before the 
House and the country the statement 
which the enemies of REA who brought 
suit to wreck the farmer REA coopera- 
tives paid to have printed and paid to 
have distributed. Both the Power Trust 
and Mr. JENSEN approved its distribu- 
tion through the mails but Mr. JENSEN 
has refused my request to have it printed 
in the REcorp. 

Here it is: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN BEN F. JENSEN 

I have spent considerable time going over 
part 2 of the printed hearings on the central 
section of the public works appropriations for 
fiscal 1956. The first half of this record, pages 
1 to 56, which was made the evening of May 
5, 1955, is filled with misleading and ques- 
tionable statements and testimony. I cannot 
stand idly by and permit real facts and issues 
to be hidden, and I want to register an em- 
phatic protest against the members of the 
House and Senate committees being called 
gullible. It was entirely uncalled for and ill 
becoming of Mr. Cannon, the chairman of 
the full Appropriations Committee of the 
House, to make such erroneous and insulting 
remarks about any Member of Congress, let 
alone members of his own committee. All the 
misleading statements and testimony point 
to an attemped buildup to justify an appro- 
priation to activate a series of contracts that 
were designed to further the empire building 
of power-hungry bureaucrats; contracts that 
should never have seen the light of day. 

Let's look at the record, to see how these 
contracts were developed and just what they 
were supposed to do. First of all, we have to 
go back to 1946 when Douglas Wright, South. 
western Power Administrator, presented to 
Congress his grandiose scheme to create a 
gigantic Federal power empire with nearly 
15,000 miles of transmission lines, and 770,000 
kilowatts in steam plants, at an estimated 
cost, as of November 1945, of $200 million. 
At today’s costs this would be nearer $300 
million. Think of it, 15,000 miles of trans- 
missicn lines, enough to go more than three- 
fifths around the world and enough steam 
plants to generate nearly 4 times the poten- 
tial energy of all the multipurpose projects 
whose output SPA is now marketing? Wright 
even went so far as to tell the committee 
that he should have the whole program or 
none. Congress refused to go along with this 
fantastic proposal. The House committee at 
that time said in its report, “The committee 


does not favor the initiation of a power- 
development program in this area the cost of 
which would approximate such an enormous 
sum.” 

There can be no doubt that SPA under 
Douglas Wright has had through the years 
a burning and insatiable obsession to obtain, 
without regard to method, the consumma- 
tion of this “comprehensive plan of power 
distribution” whereby he would build a 
gigantic power empire. 

This is evident when, after the turndown 
by the Congress of the plan for widespread 
transmission-line construction and steam- 
plant installations, the scheme was devel- 
oped by having the G. and T.’s act as cat’s- 
paws to obtain by the back door what Con- 
gress had denied through the front door. 
These fantastic “lease-option” takeover con- 
tracts were dreamed up by SPA and Interior. 
It is apparent that the REA cooperatives 
were sold a bill of goods in some instances 
and in others were coerced into signing the 
contracts. Had the REA’s taken the time 
to fully analyze the fine print in the con- 
tracts or to read between the lines they would 
have realized that they were being used as 
cat's paws and would get burned in the 
process. 

As has been testified to by REA coopera- 
tives officials the REA Act provides that REA 
funds could not be used to construct lines 
to serve towns of over 1,500 population, nor 
to serve any person that is receiving central- 
station service. Now would it be morally and 
legally proper for SPA to take over these lines 
constructed by REA funds, which under the 
law cannot be used by the REA cooperatives 
to serve towns of over 1,500 population or 
persons now receiving central-station service, 
and for SPA then to serve such restricted 
loads? I do not think the REA cooperatives 
are today hankering to be a party to that 
kind of a deal and never were. It was a rep- 
rehensible action by SPA to try to get by 
subterfuge that which is contrary to law, and 
which has resulted in a great detriment to 
the cooperatives and the farmers. 

There can be no question but that SPA put 
this “takeover option” in the generating 
and transmission co-ops’ contracts for the 
purpose of making possible the acquisition by 
spa of that proposed great network of major 
transmission lines to be constructed by the 
G. and T. cooperatives. This was but an- 
other step toward the goal of building an 
electric empire. 


The SPA surely knew that the proposed 
rates would not provide for full repyament 
of that portion of the investment cost of 
the multipurpose projects, properly allocable 
to power, and for operation, maintenance, 
administration, and other costs of the over- 
all power and transmission system. The 
law, quite properly, provides for the neces- 
sary revision of rates to assure payment 
of these costs, so SPA, after the G. and T. 
lines were built, would be free to raise the 
rates to whatever was necessary. All] protest- 
ations of Mr. Wright to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it now appears quite likely 
that power rates for SPA power will have to 
be raised a substantial amount, rates which 
may well be as high as 8 mills per kilowatt- 
hour of power delivered to the G. and T. 
cooperatives. The ultimate cost to the G. 
and T.’s member cooperatives will be de- 
pendent on the additional G. and T. cost 
of delivering the power to such member co- 
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of 10 to 13 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour may occur. (Later I will discuss 
the project costs, cost allocation, and lack 
of proper basis for the original SPA rate and 
proposed method of power disposal.) 








Managers of several of these G. and T. 
cooperatives sat in my office some time aiter 
the committee in fiscal year 1954 had re- 
fused to approve funds for implementing 
these “lease-o; or contracts, and let me 
say here and no they were far from un- 
happy. They said they knew they would 
now be in a hole, so to speak, for a while 
but at least they would be able to keep 
control of the facilities which they had bor- 


rowed 
no wanted to sign 
was also admitted that there wa 


as to whether they 


REA funds to construct They had 
away their property. It 
a question 








ad the legal authority 
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Now let's read 
“lease-option” contract and see just what 
can and would happen to the REA cooper- 
ves in regard to costs. As is now evident, 
the 5.6 mill rate which SPA had promised 


to the member cooperatives 
is as fleeting as the morning mist when the 
sunlight of truth shines upon it. Of course, 
SPA had very generously written into the 
contracts that the cooperatives could make 
other ararngements for a power supply if 
they did not want to pay any increase in 
rates resulting from a periodic review. That 
was so nice of SPA But remember the 
G. and T.’s had been nailed to the mast 
by the insidious part of the contracts which 
provided that SPA could take over and own 
the cooperatives’ transmission lines at any 
time by paying off the balance of the REA 
debt or by paying $10 to the REA's at the 
end of 40 years when such debt had been 
paid up It can readily be seen that the 
REA cooperatives would be at the mercy of 
the SPA—it would be a question of take 


could be given 


it or leave it. While all the questionable 
aspects of the contract were contributory, 
this “option’’ proviso was one very good 


reason for the language put in the commit- 
tee report in fiscal year 1954, denying use 
of funds to implement the lease-option take- 
over contracts 

The then REA Administrator certainly had 
read the REA Act and knew the limitation on 
the use of REA loan funds with respect to 
not being available to construct transmis- 
sion facilities to serve towns of over 1,500 
population or to serve persons receiving cen- 
tral-station service. Surely he was aware 
that SPA intended to use the REA lines they 
proposed to lease for these prohibited use». 

It seems to me that he and his Deputy 
Administrator, who signed some of these con- 
tracts were very derelict in their duty and 
have been guilty of approving questionable 
loans for the REA cooperatives to construct 
facilities way beyond their needs and pres- 
ent ability to use or to pay without great 
difficulty. 

The REA Administrator and his Deputy 
could hardly have failed to realize that the 
G. and T.’s would be saddled with an ex- 
cessive burden if Congress refused to pro- 
vide the funds required by SPA to pay the 
lease and operating and amortization ex- 
pense on the G. and T. lines. 


Now one would think, having gotten the 
cooperatives and the farmers into this un- 
tenable position, that the parties primar- 
ily responsible would use some effort to 
get them out, but no, we find several of 
these key figures in the forefront in trying 
to reinstate the old contracts and to counsel 
against any other proposal to get the G. and 
T.’s out of the predicament. Surely the 
G. and T. representative now knows full 
well that Mr. Wright has not been trying to 
find an alternate solution, apparently hoping 
his original scheme can be reinstated. 
Former Federal employees are now working 
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on these matters, evading the moral if not 
the legal restrictions on handling matters 
they previously handled or obtained knowl- 
edge of while in Federal employment. Of 
course, that is something for their own 
conscience and possibly the courts to decide. 
Let me make it clear here and now that I 
friend of the REA a every Member 





of C and I know full well the needs of 
the for adequate electric service at 
reasonable rates, because I was brought up 
( a farm But let us look at this canned 


dial m1 e between Mr. Wright and Mr. Can- 





non reiterated over and over in the May 5 
he referred to above. Were or are the 
distribution cooperatives in the SPA area 
so bad off in comparison to many other areas 


of the United States as Mr. Wright and Mr. 
d have us believe 
Missouri, for instance, and the 
cooperat irchasing power 
JInion Electric Co. Incidentally, 
Electric Co., far from having a 
n the service of electric power 
the State of Missouri, as Mr. 
proclaimed or in- 

of the area of 
d its 2 subsidiary companies an 
additional 20 percent or a total of 24 percent 
the State. I would hardly call 
monopoly when 10 other 
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private utilities operate in the balance of 
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ves $) 





so emphatically 
ferred, only serves 4 per< 


the state a! 


of the area 
tals a statewide 
the 
te 

The REA published record for fiscal year 
1953 shows that Union Electric Co. in that 
year sold 165 million kilowatt-hours to 4 
REA's in Missouri; 13,500,000 kilowatt-hours 
at 9.4 mills, 67 million kilowatt-hours at 8.7 
mills, 73,400,000 kilowatt-hours at 8.2 mill 

and 11,100,000 kilowatt-hours at 9.7 mills. 

An analysis of the loads served by these 
four cooperatives and the relative price per 
kilowatt-hour paid in 1953 by the farm and 
nonfarm residential customers of these and 
other cooperatives is very revealing and is 
discussed below. 

The first cooperative, in adc 
ing from the Union Electri also pur- 
chased electric energy from the Arkensas- 
Missouri Power Co. (5,860,000 kilowatt- 
hours) and the M. & A. Electric Power Co- 
operative (3,865,000 kilowatt-hours) at 11.8 
mills per kilowatt-hour. Of the total power 
purchased, 8,150,000 kilowatt-hours was sold 
to farm and nonfarm residential users at an 
average rate of 486. mills per kilowatt-hour, 
while 14 million kilowatt-hours was sold 
to commercial and industrial customers at 
an average rate of 15.7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. In effect, all the power purchased 
from the Union Electric Co. was delivered to 
commercial and industrial customers in- 
stead of to the farmers. 

The second cooperative sold a little less 
than 10 million kilowatt-hours for farm and 
nonfarm residential use at 403 mills, 
5,700,000 kilowatt-hours to commercial and 
industrial customers at 26.1 mills, 28 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours for service to Fort 
Leonard Wood at 10.6 mills, and 16,700,000 
kilowatt-hours to other REA's for resale at 
about 9.6 mills 

The third REA purchasing power from 
Union Electric resold 17,150,000 kilowatt- 
hours for farm and nonfarm residential 
service at an average rate of 32.0 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

he fourth REA, in addition to the pur- 
chase from Union Electric, purchased 51 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours from the Southwestern 
Administration at 5.3 mills and generated 
6,300,000 kilowatt-hours in its own plants. 
Of the total supply of 133 million kilowatt- 
hours, 9,500,000 kilowatt-hours was sold for 
farm and nonfarm residential service at a 
rate of 32.4 mills per kilowatt-hour, 10,700,- 
000 to commercial and industrial users at 
26.6 mills per kilowatt-hour, 86,700,000 kilo- 
watt hours to other REA’s at 10.1 mills, and 
24 million kilowatt-hours to other utility 
systems at 14.4 mills. 
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As to whether the cooperatiy 
are paying excessive prices to 
utilities, comparison can be r 
rates charged the REA’s in the 
braska, where there can be litt 
that a statewide public power ; 
exists that pays no Federal tax j 
hear no cries of anguish from 
guished chairman over this m 





Nebraska Public Power syste: 
REA’s in fiscal year 1953 t l 
million kilowatt-hours at rates varyj 
a low of 8.6 mills to a high of 92 m 
Nebraska proper and 126 f 1 
made to a South Dakota cooper; 


3 a 


electric rates to REA's also can be 
with the rates charged by 
Power Cooperative, an extensive 
and transmission cooperative operati; 
Wisconsin and other adjacent § 

G. and T. cooperative generated 

369 million kilowatt-hours to member 
other cooperatives at an average rat¢ 
mills per kilowatt-hour. 


It can easily be seen by the a} 
figures or by an examination « the REA 
statistical reports that the Missouri 


tion cooperatives and their 

tomers are not as bad off as some folks » 
have you believe. In fact, 
favorably with numerous other 

the country and are much better off tl 
many of the other States. 

There is considerable evidence that ¢ 
cost of power to the distribution coopera. 
tives is a relatively small part of the ; 
paid by the farmer. Whether the whok 
cost is 5 mills or 10 or 12 mills seem 
little bearing on the average price paid by 
the farmer as shown by the foll wing fiz. 
ures based on a 1953 REA published 


they < 








and taken at random therefrom: 
| 
| Price per kilo 
| watt-h ur paid | hour by Rt 
State by REA for for 
energy pur- | nonfarn 
chased | residential 
RTE, cconnovecence §.2 | 4 8 
| 5.4 | 1 
| Y | 
ae 12.2 | i 
Idaho EA 10.0 
Illinois me ee 8.4 
8.5 
a . 13.0 
14.3 | 
0 a §.7 | 41.0 
7.6 ? 
Minnesota... 17.4 8 
oT 10.1 
| 7.4 
ICRI cicnciticinte wixeue’ 9.1 | 
7.0 { 
WT Ok aeittns 11.1 
11.0 
North Dakota 15.3 


As has been pointed out the wholesale 
price of electric power is a small part of the 
price the farmers are paying for the elec- 
tric power they use. An analysis of REA re- 
ports show that the number of customers 
per mile of line in Missouri is relatively h 
yet the kilowatt-hour use per customer |s 
comparatively low. Testimony has been 
given that most of the REA rates to te 
farmers in this area provide for the min 
mum used to pay 8.1 cents per kilowatt-hour 
for 40 kilowatt-hours per month or $3.24 
while a farmer using 250 kilowatt-hours per 
month would pay only 3.6 cents per Kilo- 
watt-hour or $9. If this is the case, then 
adding as much as 4 or 5 mills to the wh ue 
sale cost of power would add but 16 & 
cents to the monthly bill of a minimum user 
and $1 to $1.25 to the monthly bill of the 
farmer with a 250-kilowatt-hour use. In 
either case it would appear that there is #0 


attempt to make a mountain out of am 
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+here is no doubling of the farmers’ 
+< as has been inferred. 

‘When I analyze the operations and costs 

¢ REA over the country I cannot see the 

* es otion for the numerous statements or 

a oe that the G. and T. and other REA 

eatives in the SPA area on the verge 

aoe bi nkrupt and will do so if the rates 

iced above the existing SPA rate. 

- if other areas can pay higher whole- 

a and operate efficiently in the black 

iid be no reason why, with proper 

and efficient management, the Missouri and 

othe r SPA area cooperatives should operate 

., the red. Of course, if there are drought 

saat ther economic conditions which have 

t impossible for some of the less pros- 

perous farmers 1n the SPA area to pay their 

among them the electric-light bill, that 

t a matter to be solved by subsidizing 

heir electric-light bill by from $2 to $15 a 

vear with Federal taxes paid by the folks 

n my district or in any other section of the 

United States, 
Let us examine this lease-option business 
lit Suppose a Federal act per- 


nil] as 
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( 


and ¢ 


mace 


irthner. 


the REA to loan money to a farmer 
struct a powerplant on his farm for his 
ise only. Now along comes SPA and says, 
"We h 
of the time which we can sell you at a 


price that is less than you can generate it 
y 


ive some hydropower that is available 


irself in your proposed small plant and you 
are entitled to buy some of it. Now, SPA 
you borrow enough money to 
build a plant many times larger than neces- 
sary for your own use. After you construct 
the plant, we, SPA, will lease, operate and 
take the entire output of the plant. We, 
SPA, will pay all operating costs, interest, 
and principal payments on the loan and sell 

ack to you whatever power you need for 
your own use, at a very low price, less than 
ou can get elsewhere. Of course, you will 

} to give us, SPA, an option to pay for 
and take over the plant at any time, and we 
also reserve the right to raise the rates later 
on. (This latter item is, of course, soft- 
pedaled.) Now, the reason we, SPA, want to 
do this is to be able to serve electric power 
to town A which you, by law, cannot do, and 
to serve Farmers Brown and Jones up the 
road a bit, who now get power from company 
B, you, of course, cannot legally sell them 
power directly.” 

Now I ask each of my colleagues, how can 
we justify aiding and abetting this sort of 
thing. Is it not time that we consider the 
moral and legal aspect of our actions? Are we 
not guilty of compounding a felony when we, 
by our appropriations, permit by subter- 
fuge, the doing of those things prohibited by 
acts of the Congress? I, for one, think it 
time to set an example at least for the young 
people of our Nation, and show them that we 
have a moral and spiritual obligation to up- 
hold the law of the land and the precepts of 
our forefathers who fought to establish the 
freedom we enjoy today. If we continue to 
permit the further illegal extension of these 
Federal bureaucracies soon we will find our 
cherished freedoms gone. 

I want to call attention to the fact that 
under the lease-option contracts SPA was to 
pick up the entire check for operation, main- 
tenance, replacement, interest, and repay- 
ment of the transmission facilities, and 
would pay for the entire output of the G. and 
r. steam-electric plant regardless of whether 
SPA could find a market for such energy. 
Then SPA was to turn right around and de- 
liver back to the member cooperatives of the 
G. and T.’s all the power they might need at 
&n average rate of 5.6 mills per kilowatt-hour; 
note the year, 1946. 

There can be little wonder that Mr. Wright, 
the SPA Administrator, testified, “I think 
they would have one of the best contracts 
*ny group of REA ever dreamed of in their 
fondest moments.” And why not, with Un- 
cle Sam picking up the check and delivering 
power at less than cost. 


continues 
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I am sure the farmers themselves in SPA 
area do not want subsidized power rates at 
the expense of the other taxpayers of the 
Nation. I say again and say it advisedly they 
were pressured into these contracts in ques- 
tion. 

The bait used by SPA was ine low rate 
promised, which could not be justified on 
the basis of proper cost figures, cost alloca- 
tions, and the amount of hydropower for 
sale, according to information provided me 
by expert rate engineers who have no per- 
sonal interest in this matter. 

The farmers are well able to run their own 
systems as has been proven and I am sure 
they would like to continue to run their own 
business. The G. and T.’s are of course in 
a difficult position, having been enticed into 
expanding their facilities considerably be- 
yond their needs for the near future. 

Now what power and what energy do we 
have available from these multipurpose proj- 
ects in the SPA area? First there is the in- 
stalled capacity of the generating units, and 
second, the electric energy that such units 
can produce from the available water. As 
has been testified to time and time again 
these projects have a variable supply of wa- 
ter and on the average can only operate at 
full capacity a portion of the time varying 
up to about 30 percent of the time, with the 
average around 20 or 25 percent. 

How can such power best be utilized? It 
has been explained to me, and the records 
through the years have disclosed that the 
greatest value for this variable or peaking 
capacity and energy is realized when it is 
used by utility systems, public or private, 
that are large enough to use all the capacity 
and energy to serve the peak portion of the 
loads. 

SPA knew this to be true, but as there were 
very few public bodies or cooperatives which 
had generation or other sources of power 
large enough to permit using more than a 
very small part of this peaking capacity, SPA 
knew it had to be sold to the existing major 
utilities who could readily absorb it and who 
had offered to take all such power and pay a 
rate sufficient to assure repayment of all 
costs of the power and to pass on any benefits 
to the preference and other customers. SPA, 
knowing that this was disposing of the power 
under sound business principles, neverthe- 
less knew it would not permit SPA to create 
the power empire it envisaged. Therefore, 
SPA would not agree to such a logical use of 
the power, claiming that it all had to be sold 
directly to the preference customers. Of 
course it strayed quite a little way from this 
precept when it made the contract to sell 
under a long-term contract a major portion 
of the power from Bull Shoals Dam for use 
by an industrial customer. Certainly this 
does not jibe with the SPA “line” that the 
power must be sold to preference customers. 

Many statements have been made and 
much testimony given about the legal rights 
and obligations of SPA to assume a utility 
responsibility to supply all the electric 
energy requirements of the so-called pref- 
erence customers. Here again it is my firm 
conviction that Mr. Wright and the other 
proponents of his plans for a Federal power 
empire are in an untenable position. 

Let us look at the act that resulted in SPA 
being set up. 


SECTION 5 OF THE FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1944 


“Electric power and energy generated at 
reservoir projects under the control of the 
War Department and in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War not required in the opera- 
tion of such projects shall be delivered to 
the Secretary of the Interior, who shall 
transmit and dispose of such power and 
energy in such manner as to encourage the 
most widespread use thereof at the lowest 
possible rates to consumers consistent with 
sound business principles, the rate sched- 
ules to become effective upon confirmation 
and approval by the Federal Power Commis- 
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sion. Rate schedules shall be drawn having 
regard to the recovery (upon the basis of the 
application of such rate schedules to the ca- 
pacity of the electric facilities of the proj- 
ects) of the cost of producing and transmit- 
ting such electric energy, including the amor- 
tization of the capital investment allocated 
to power over a reasonable period of years. 
Preference in the sale of such power and 
energy shall be given to public bodies and 
cooperatives. The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, from funds to be appropriated 
by the Congress, to construct or acquire, by 
purchase or other agreement, only such 
transmission lines and related facilities as 
may be necessary in order to make the power 
and energy generated at said projects avail- 
able in wholesale quantities for sale on fair 
and reasonable terms and conditions to fa- 
cilities owned by the Federal Government, 
public bodies, cooperatives, and privately 
owned companies. All moneys received from 
such sales shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.” 

If you will note, there is continued ref- 
erences throughout this section of the act 
to “such power and energy,” “such energy,” 
“power and energy generated as such proj- 
ects.” Note particularly the preference lan- 
guage which says “preference in the sale of 
such power and energy shall be given to pub- 
lic bodies and cooperatives.” I maintain 
that the intent of the Congress is crystal 
clear, that the act only provides for the dis- 
posal of power generated by the multipur- 
pose projects. There is no reference whatso- 
ever to any other power. Surely if the Con- 
gress thought it had constitutional author- 
ity to authorize Interior to construct steam 
plants or to purchase steam power for resale 
it would have spelled out that intent in 
clear language. 

It is realized, of course, that those persons 
want for obvious reasons to promote their 
dream of a Federal power empire are trying 
to read into the language of the act mean- 
ings that are not there and were never in- 
tended to be there. Mr. Wright would have 
you believe that because the available power 
and energy is not of the type to supply the 
normal requirements of the potential pref- 
erence customers he has on obligation to ob- 
tain other power to supplement the surplus 
hydropower and energy. He will have you 
believe that definitive court action has pro- 
claimed that right. There is no question, 
in my mind, nor should there be in the mind 
of any clear-thinking person, that the right 
of the Federal Government to purchase steam 
electric power for resale or to construct steam 
electric generating stations to make power 
for resale has not been argued on its merits 
all the way through to the Supreme Court of 
the land. Until that is done, it is poppycock 
for Mr. Wright or anyone else to say that 
this issue has been settled and the legal right 
to do these things are clear. In my esti- 
mation this also applies to TVA the Bureau 
of Reclamation and all other Federal power 
agencies. 

It it were not so serious, it would be hu- 
morous to see the mental gymnastics and 
warped thinking of the protagonists of Fed- 
eral electric-power empires go through in 
trying to justify actions that clearly have no 
legal authority. One of the farfetched argu- 
ments used in an attempt to justify SPA 
rights to construct steam plants or purchase 
electric energy from others for resale was 
given back in 1946 in the hearings on the 
fiscal year 1947 Interior Department appro- 
priation bill, page 71, in an opinion presented 
by the SPA Chief Counsel, which was sup- 
plemented by the opinion of the Solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior. Section 
5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 quoted 
previously contains the proviso that “the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized from 
funds to be appropriated by the Congress, to 
construct or acquire, by purchase or other 
agreement, only such transmission lines and 
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examples of the fuzzy thinking 
Federal power proponents. 

There has been much loose talk about the 
need for additional power in 
the area and at the same time statements are 
made that SPA power cannot otherwise be 

id without integration with the G. and 
T. facilities and steam plants. These mis- 
statements are so obvious that they do not 
merit answering. In all the testimony and 
discussions that I have seen to date there 
has not been any discussion as to what hap- 
pens when the growing electric loads of the 
RBA's and other preference customers use 
up all the presently available capacity. Has 
a real analysis been made as to Just what 
the leads of the G. and 7. cooperatives and 
their member cooperatives anmrount to as of 
this date and what are the estimates of 
future loads, I think not. Full information 
also is lacking as to just what loads are 
presently receiving central station service, 
and so forth. 

Rough approximations given seem to in- 
dicate the G. and T. cooperatives in the SPA 
area may have total peak loads of about 
87,000 kilowatts which is slightly over the 
capacity of their steam plants. I under- 
Stand that REA estimates for these 5 G. and 
T. cooperatives show an expected load of 
214,000 kilowatts by 1965. On this basis it 
will be 10 years before the 130,000 kilowatts 
of SPA hydro capacity now being held for 
these 5 G. and T.’s will be fully utilized. 
Transmission capacity may have been over- 
built to an even greater extent. 

Pamphlets that have been mailed to me 
which say that by taking the SPA hydro and 
adding it to the G. and T. steam it will pro- 
duce more power and more revenue than by 
integrating the SPA hydro and G. and T. 
steam with the private utility systems fa- 
cilities. Now this is a good trick if you can 
do it, but it sure sounds like a shell game 
to me. 

Now, let's be and get away from 
generalities, which I dislike. I have reliable 
information that the G. and T.’s have 85,000 
kilowatts of steam and SPA was supposed to 
have 195,000 kilowatts of peaking hydro con- 
tracted to the G. and T.’s, or which would 
give a total of 280,000 kilowatts available to 
the G. and T.’s. With an average load factor 
of the REA load of around 50 percent 
would require, for a peak load of 280,000 
kilowatts, 100,800,000 kilowatt-hours of en- 
ergy for a 30-day month. I am told that 
the hydro peaking carries with it 150 hours 
of firm energy per month for each kilowatt, 
or a total of 29,250,000 kilowatt-hours. Add- 
ing the 85,000-kilowatt steam-plant output 
at 90 percent load factor (this is on the 
high side) would give an additional 55,- 
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available in 


of so 


tremendous 


specific 


080,000 kilowatt-hours, or a total of 84,330,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. This is 16,470,000 kilo- 
watt-hours short of supplying all the load. 
Where are the G. and T.’s going to get the 
balance? If there is an increase in the load 
factor above 50 percent (which is qui 

there will be an additional 2 

att-hours short for ea I 
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aamphlet Local Power nership in 
put out by the Central Electric Pow- 

ive and Western Fa 
to Members of C 
some of tne 
nd misleading and erroneous fig- 
to try to persuade the Con- 
») reactivate the lease-option contracts 
between SPA and G.andT.'’s The pamphlet 
is so replete with questionable figures and 
ts that I will take time to point out 
a fev I am sure this pamphlet could 
have been written by the clear-thinking 
farmers of the area, but must have been pre- 
pared by some of the same people who got the 
G. and T.’'s into their present predicament. 

I have already referred to the erroneous 
statement that SPA must obtain energy 
from steam generating plants to be able to 
sell the capacity available from the hydro 
plants. This is of course so patenily false 
as to not warrant denial. 

On page 7 of the pamphlet referred to, is a 
table that purports to show power and rev- 
enue available to SPA with and without the 
G. and T. contracts. This is the most mis- 
leading and unwarranted tabulation that 
could be imagined. First is the column 
headed “Power Available Without G. and T. 
Contracts” and the revenue purported to be 
derived therefrom. SPA firm capacity is 
shown to be 170,000 kilowatts. 

The G. and T.’s in the February hearings 
reported the SPA dependable capacity to be 
378,000 kilowatts. At the present time only 
130,000 kilowatts of SPA hydro capacity are 
reported available to the G. and T.’s. Such 
capacity is said to carry a firm energy com- 
mitment of only 150 kilowatt-hours per kilo- 
watt per month. If SPA sells the 130,000 
kilowatts of peaking power to the G. and T.’'s 
and the G. and T.’s use their own steam to 
carry 85,000 kilowatts of base load, the G. and 
T.’s then could carry a total of about 215,000 
kilowatts without reserve. On the other 
hand if SPA were to buy the output of the 
G. and T. plants as proposed under the lease- 
option contracts and then resell the steam 
and the hydro combined back to the G. and 
T.’s it would produce the same results and 
would not add one kilowatt of dependable ca- 
pacity to *:.e load-carrying ability of the two 
systems. ‘ith an annual potential genera- 
tion of less than 700 million kilowatt-hours 
from the steamplants it is difficult to under- 
stand how the firm energy can be increased 
by 836 million; in fact there is no increase 
whatsoever in the energy available to the 
area. The revenue comparison is even more 
fantastic Without the G. and T. contract 
the revenue is shown to be based on a 5.6 
mill rate for firm energy and 1.25 mills for 
nonfirm energy, while by some legerdemain, 
the power if used under the G. and T. con- 
tracts is to bring in revenue based on 7.16 
mills for firm energy and 1.50 mills for non- 
firm. This sleight of hand alone accounts 
for over $2,500,000 of the purported increase 
in revenue. Deducting the cost of generat- 
ing the steam energy and the cost of leasing 
and operating the G. and T. transmission 
lines, which together cannot conceivably be 
less than 6 or 7 million dollars, in revenue, it 
can be seen that there will be a substantial 
annual deficit instead of the implied gain 
of $7,057,970. Of course the pamphlet does 
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not say the purported gain In revyeny. 
net gain yet if the author had want 
honest this would have been made ; 

he would not have used a differs 

or without the G. and T. contra 

have shown for both cases all t 
to be incurred. 

Two other statements in the 
follow: 

“Opponents to rural electrifi 
stated that SPA could construct tray 
lines and do just about anything y 
to out of this fund, thereby obviating 
of Congress. This interpretati 
tinuing fund is not correct 
broadest language of the 
SPA could use it for only 
namely (1) to take care of emer 
purchase power, and (3) to make 
for rental. 

“The restoration of the continuing fung 
SPA would make it possible to restore ; 
partnership arrangement without 
appropriations by the Congress 
cost the taxpayers because the c 
fund is provided out of the operat 
of SPA.” 

Now, does it matter whether SPA eon. 
structs transmission lines direct, or array) 
for their construction through the med 
of lease-option contracts paid for 
the continuing fund. The net result 
same. It is specious reasoning to say 
wise. To say the use of money from 
tinuing fund will not cost. the taxpayers ; 
just doubletalk. There can be no question 
that present rates will not repay cost of power 
projects and operating costs. So far no fig 
ures have been given to conclusively show 
that it will not cost more to generate power 
in the G. and T. steam plants and deliver 
200 miles away to member cooperatives tl 
the rate to be charged. 

Now let’s talk about the rates for 
power. Mr. Wright attempted to lay th 
blame for rate increases on the rise in co 
struction costs of the multipurpose pr 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers ! 
inferénce was left by Wright and Chairn 
CANNON that the Corps of Engineers 
incredibly mistaken in their estimates I 
corps was able the next day to present tl 
real facts, showing that the figures present 
by Wright were full of errors. 

The following excerpt from a report relati 
to SPA’s Comprehensive Plan for Power D 
velopment that was filed by a nati 
prominent engineer in the fiscal year 
hearings (p. 338-339) seem to indicate that 
SPA had no sound base for the power rate it 
was setting up: 

“Although the Flood Control Act 
requires the authorized agent for the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to base rate sched- 
ules on the cost of producing and transmit- 
ting hydroelectric power, including the amor- 
tization of the capital investment allocated 
to power, the authors of the report : 
Comprehensive Plan for Power Development 
have developed a rate schedule which {als 
entirely to consider such costs. The l 
given that ‘cost figures’ are not availa 
this time for proposed reservoir projects 
number of river basins, and the cost i 
that are available even for authorized pro, 
ects are subject to change as the design ol 
the several projects is developed and 
construction is carried out.” 

“It is believed that for the purposes of t! 
report which is dated November 1945, u 
authors, representing a governmental agent 
would have available to them the cost est- 
mates prepared by the Army engineers 10r 
the proposed projects on the Arkansas River 
(survey report on Arkansas River and tribu- 
taries in Arkansas and Oklahoma, dated De- 
cember 1943) and on the White River (sur- 
vey report on White River and tributaries, 
Missouri and Arkansas, dated May 1945). The 
projects proposed under these two survey Te 
ports added to existing and presently 44° 
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io exist, 
. ta all trends of advancing construc- 
S  ? ts provide a sound and, in fact, the 
; of determining the cost for the 
‘ f hydroelectric capacity and en- 
a a d m st certainly would result in com- 
e with the terms of the Flood Control 
wer 1944. If the above-mentioned state- 
‘in the SPA report is accepted and no 
ion made of the estimated cost of 
yer until projects were completed, 
,oress would certainly be confronted with 
sts for appropriations, without any 
f knowing whether or not the proj- 
oun a.” 
Five years later in 1952 we still find the 
rying to mainte iin a fictitious rate based 
tenable cost allocation. It is only too 
t SPA and not the Corps of Engi- 
responsible for the use of an errone- 
base with the resulting need to raise 
This also is indicated by the fol- 
il taken from the House com- 
o. 23 of the 82d Congress, 2d 
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The conflicting solutions of the problem 
of allocation of costs of 12 dams in the 
Southwest are noteworthy. The Interior De- 
urtment, acting through the Southwestern 
Power Administration, is the agency of the 
‘rnment designated under section 5 of 
od Control Act of 1944 to dispose of 
electric energy produced at projects 
by the Corps of Engineers in Texas, 
sas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. 
n January 1952, the Secretary of the 
rior filed with Federal Power Commis- 
sion for rate approval a long-term contract 
le of a block of power from the 12 
dams. Accompanying this were studies in- 
cluding the proposed allocation of costs for 
the 12 projects. The Federal Power Com- 
ion then requested the construction 
cy, the Corps of Engineers, to furnish 
views on the amounts of costs and annual 
iarges properly chargeable to power for the 
The estimates of the South- 
Power Administration and of the 
to the amounts which should be 
cated are set forth in detail on pages 
409 to 415 of the subcommittee hearings 
and are summarized in table 1 of this report. 
The Bureau of Power, Federal Power Com- 
ion, generally agreed with the methods 
u ed by the corps in allocating these costs. 

“The total project construction cost was 
agreed generally to approximate $750 mil- 
lion, Including interest during construc- 
tion, the total project investment was esti- 
mated at approximately $776 million. The 
Southwestern Power Administration recom- 
mended an allocation to power of $218 mil- 
lion while the Corps of Engineers recom- 
mended $418 million. 

“One difference between the two compu- 
tations came from the Southwestern Power 
Ad ministration’s failure to include interest 

an item amounting to 
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| 1g construction, 
over $24 million in the Corps of Engineers’ 
location to power. 

“Datereat during construction is a valid 
part of the cost of the project to the Govern- 
ment and, therefore, should ordinarily be in- 
cluded in any computation of total invest- 
ment costs. If exact figures are not avail- 
able at the time an allocation of cost is 
made, a reasonable estimate could always be 
made subject to later revision. 

“The other differences can best be under- 
Stood by an examination of the different 
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cost-allocation methods used for the 12 proj- 
ects involved. Detailed statements appear 
on pages 406 to 426 of the published tran- 
script of subcommittee hearings, Study of 
Civil Works, part 3. 

“It can be seen from table 1 that the 
difference in allocated costs creates a large 
difference in the annual power charges. The 
greater percentage of difference in annual 
costs as compared to the allocated total cost 
comes from the fact that Southwestern 
Power Administration has chosen 100 years 
as the amortization period while the Corps 
of Engineers has chosen 50 years. The an- 
nual charges developed indicate that the 
Southwestern Power Administration can 
justify power rates which are less than one- 
half of those that would appear sound based 
on the methods advocated by the Corps of 
Engineers.” 

The present proposal of the G. and T.’s is 
not to reactivate the fantastic lease-option 
takeover contracts but to substitute what 
would be entirely different contracts and in 
addition they want to change existing con- 
tracts with other SPA customers to “substan- 
tially equalize the rates to all SPA customers 
in the area.”” This means, of course, to raise 
the rates to the other customers to pay for 
the required subsidy. The $64 question may 
be, How will the other customers react to 
such a deal? 

Surely the Congress will not want to ap- 
propriate money for nebulous contracts with- 
out knowing the terms, effects, and cost 
thereof. I for one think the logical thing to 
do would be to extend a moratorium to these 
G. and T. cooperatives for say a couple or 
more of years. This would give them time 
to build up their loads and/or to make 
arrangements for greater utilization of the 
facilities through interchange contracts be- 
tween themselves and the other utilities of 
the region. This to my notion would be 
preferable to a continued direct subsidizing 
of the G. and T.’s. There is one fact that 
I think the G. and T.’s should realize by now 
which is, that there is no possibility of the 
member cooperatives obtaining energy from 
SPA at the old rate of 5.6 mills, and that 
even under the lease-option contracts a rate 
of 8 to 10 mills was inevitable under the re- 
quired rate review provision of the contract. 

It also appears quite clear to me that the 
G. and T.’s could make some rate adjustments 
for justified increases in wholesale power cost 
and that this could be passed on to the mem- 
ber cooperatives. Some slight increase in 
cost to the farmer might be necessary, but on 
the basis of the rate structure reported it 
would appear that a concerted effort to in- 
crease the kilowatt-hour use per customer 
might result in lower unit costs for energy 
that would more than offset the increase in 
the wholesale rate. 

In any event, I believe the Congress is ill- 
advised to appropriate any funds at this time 
to implement or reactivate any lease-option 
contracts. An independent investigation 
and report by a board of prominent and 
competent engineers is indicated in order 
that a complete professional true story on 
the matter be made available to the com- 
mittee. 


And here, Mr. Speaker, 
they have been keeping 
REcORD 
STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN CLARENCE CANNON 


When Mr. BEN F. JENSEN, & member of the 
Appropriations Committee, requested per- 
mission to appear before the central section 
of the same committee, I gladly granted the 
request since I deemed Mr. JENSEN had some 
facts that he thought would be helpful to 
the central section. Mr. JENSEN did not ap- 
pear before the committee and after some 
delay he submitted a written statement and 
requested it be placed in the record. I 
granted the request for the same reasons I 


is the reply 
out of the 
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had previously granted permission for him 
to appear in person. 

Now let’s take a look at some of the mat- 
ters in his statement. First, he has gone to 
the graveyard to dig up some dead horses. 
The old comprehensive plan of SPA has been 
dead for years and like many other issues 
disposed of in the past, its consideration is 
not pertinent to the issues at hand. The 
next dead issue he debates is the opinion in 
original contracts whereby SPA could pur- 
chase G. and T. transmission lines. This 
has long since been relegated to the scrap 
heap, as is made clear in the testimony in 
the foregoing hearings. There will of course 
be no purchase of G. and T. lines by SPA. 

Mr. JENSEN admits that the G. and T.’s 
were asking for reactivation of their con- 
tracts without the lease-option in them. 
He says this would make the contracts “neb- 
ulous.” These contracts are written, and 
executed, and have been made a matter of 
public record. Would any fair-minded man 
say they are “nebulous”? Mr. JENSEN advo- 
cates contracts between the private power 
companies and the G. and T.’s. Is there a 
copy of one of these proposed contracts in 
the record? Does Mr. JENSEN have one? I 
challenge him to present one for the record. 
Who is advocating something “nebulous’’? 

I am surprised to find Mr. JENSEN pitched 
in the role of advocating higher power rates 
for our farmers. He says so long as these 
higher rates come out of the pockets of the 
farmers it’s all right. He says, and I quote, 
“* * * adding as much as 4 or 5 mills to the 
wholesale cost of power would add but 16 to 
20 cents to the monthly bill of a minimum 
user (small farmer) and $1 to $1.25 to the 
monthly bill of the farmer with a 250 kilo- 
watt-hour use.” He professes to be a friend 
of the REA, while at the same time he is 
advocating higher rates for farmers and 
strangulation contracts for the G. and T.'s 
with private power companies. 

Mr. JENSEN has hand-picked a few situa- 
tions to show it doesn’t matter what the 
wholesale cost is, it won’t affect the retail 
rates to farmers. Cooperative managers, in 
their testimony, showed that 30 to 45 per- 
cent of their total costs was for purchased 
power. They testified that in many instances 
a slight increase in wholesale power costs 
would throw them in the red and render 
them unable to pay debt service to REA. 

I have always believed that Mr. JENSEN 
has a high regard for our American courts. 
Surely Members of Congress, above aill, 
should respect the opinions of our courts, 
but again he says, “Mr. Wright, would have 
you believe that because the available power 
and energy is not of the type to supply the 
normal requirements of the potential prefer- 
ence customers, he has an obligation to ob- 
tain other power to supplement the surplus 
hydro power and energy. He will have you 
believe that definitive court action has pro-. 
claimed that right.” 

Now let’s see what the district court of 
the District of Columbia had to say when 
these contracts were challenged in that 
court by the Power Trust. 

“In like manner it is clear to the court, 
in view of the rule laid down in Ashwander 
v. T. V. A.) that the purchase of thermal 
energy generated at the steam plants of the 
cooperatives, which purchase is reasonably 
incidental to the integration of hydroelec- 
tric power generated at the reservoir proj- 
ects, is not prohibited by the provisions of 
the Flood Control Act but rather is within 
the scope of its provisions and in accord with 
its purpose. Consequently, the court finds 
that authority to purchase power and to pay 
rentals for the use of transmission facili- 
ties by SPA is contained in the terms of the 
Flcod Control Act. The court holds, there- 
fore, that the lease and power contracts do 





1 Ashwander y. Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Supra (n. 24). 


(See infra 7, pp. 26-29.) 
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not violate the provisions of the Flood Con- 
trol Act.’ 

Mr. JENSEN says that SPA has no right or 
need to lease the G. and T. lines Here's 
what Judge Charles F. McLaughiin of the 
Federal district court said 

“The court is of the opinion that the 
language of the statute justifies a holding 
that the Secretary of the Interior, through 
his marketing agent, may acquire by a lease 
agreement such transmission lines as may 
be necessary in order to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the act. Within the authority of 
the Secretary ‘to contract or acquire by pur- 
chase or other agreement’ is embraced, in 
the court's opinion, not only the power of 
acquisition by purchase, Fut also the power 
iisition by lease agreement. Not only 
is this conclusion justified by the wording 
of the act, but, in view of the context, any 
other conclusion would thwart the proper 
exercise of authority reposed in the Secretary 
of the Interior 

“In connection with the foregoing, the 
court has also taken into consideration the 
question raised by plaintiffs as to whether 
the leasing of these facilities is ‘necessary’ 
within the meaning of the act. It would ap- 
pear that the answer to this question, ini- 
tially, must be determined administratively 
Fince the Congress has imposed upon the 
administrative agency involved the duty to 
‘transmit and dispose of* * * power and 
energy in such a manner as to encourage the 
most widespread use thereof at the lowest 
possible rates to consumers thereof con- 
sistent with sound business principles.’ The 
court finds that there is warrant in the rec- 
ord and reasonable basis in law for the 
Administrator's determination of the means 
to be adopted, that is to say, the leasing 
of transmission lines and accompanying 
facilities, for the carrying out of the con- 
fressional mandate contained in the act. 
Consequently, the court holds that the leas- 
ing of these facilities is ‘necessary’ within 
the terms of the act.” ? 

When this case was appealed to the circuit 
court the judges there threw the power trust 
out of the court saying they had no grounds 
for a suit against the G. and T.’s. 

Mr. JENSEN claims the G. and T.’s were 
forced into these contracts against their 
wishes. Again he says they were not too 
“unhappy” in their present sad plight. Look 
at the record The officials of the G. and T.’s 
who worked hard to get these contracts Set 
up were present at the recent hearing and to 
a man testified that they not only entered 
into the contracts without coercion but 
worked hard to get them and now wanted 
them reactivated 

It is claimed that the farmers will be sub- 
sidized $2 to #15 a year on their power bill 
if the original contracts are reactivated. He 
says they were baited into the contracts with 
low rates which will be increased to 10-13 
mills. There is no evidence in the record 
to support these figures. 

Let's see who is being subsidized. Mr. 
Wright says SPA hydropower is worth $17.85 
per kilowatt-year and 1.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Allowing 2,100 hours use the total 
value per year would be $21. To bait the 
G. and T.’s to illegally use their preference 
rights to buy this power for the power trust, 
Mr. Aandah! is offering this same power for 
$10.58 or $10.42 less than it is worth. On 
130,000 kilowatts programed for the K. C. 
P. & L. under the new proposed contract 
between N. W. Co-op and SPA this would 
amount to a subsidy of $1,354,600. It could 
also be demonstrated that through similar 
contracts the Federal Government is sub- 
sidizing private companies in the Texas, 
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*See American Power & Light Co. vy. Secti- 
rities & Exchange Commission, supra. Ash- 
wander v. Tennessee Valley Authority (297 
U. S. 288 (1936) ). 
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Oklahoma, Aiuminum and Narrows con- 
tracts. 

A moratorium on the G. and T. payments 
of debt service to REA is proposed. This 
would pile up the debt resulting in heavier 
payments in later years. He says “This 
would give them time to * * * make ar- 
rangements for greater utilization of the 
facilities through interchange contracts be- 
tween themselves and the other utilities of 
the region.” The testimony before the com- 
mittee is to the effect that further nego- 
tiations would be fruitless. In addition, the 
testimony of the Administrator of the REA 
in the hearings on the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act, 1955, makes it clear that this 
would be extremely poor management of the 
affairs entrusted to him. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN! waved this Power Trust- 
printed pamphlet around and asked any- 
one to deny a single thing in it. In 
conformity with his request, I will take 
it statement by statement and point out 
the errors he requests. 

First several pages of the Power Trust- 
printed statement recite history back to 
1946 when SPA proposed construction of 
steam plants for its own system and draw 
a picture of Mr. Wright as an empire builder. 


The statements are mere personal 
opinions and include no evidence what- 
ever to support ascribed motive. It is 
long well recognized that steam power 
is needed to firm up hydropower to pro- 
vide firm power—in order to meet the 
intent of the Flood Control Act in serv- 
ing preference customers. This is a 
dead issue and has no application to the 
question before us. 

The trust-distributed statement accuses 
Wright of coercing G. and T.’s into building 
and leasing steam plants. 


b 


This is completely refuted by testi- 
mony on the part of the G. and T. man- 
agers in hearings on page 858, part 3, 
of the central section on public works. 

The Power Trust-approved statement 
charges that the G. and T. systems would 
serve towns of over 1,500 in violation of 
REA Act. 


This is a ridiculous deduction to the 
effect that G. and T. steam power would 
fiow into the SPA system which is by law 
allowed to serve municipalities as prefer- 
ence customers. Itis the same as saying 
that SPA system may not serve certain 
preference customers with firm power 
unless it buys the firming power from 
private utilities. 

The courts have dismissed this con- 
tention. It is a matter of record. 

The power-trust-cooperated statement in- 
fers that rates will go as high as 12 to 13 
mills if the G. and T.’s are integrated under 
the original contracts. 

The Administrator of SPA says 8.05 
mills at most on page 64 of part 2 of 
hearings. And that is a maximum rate, 
It could be much lower. 

The power-trust-sponsored statement 
claims the G. and T.’s signed away their prop- 
erty under a lease-option provision. 

This is no longer an issue. The option 
provision is out. The statment is beg- 
ging the question and seeking to divert 
attention from the real issues. 

The Jensen statement attacks the repre- 
sentatives of the G. and T.’s for evading the 
moral, if not the legal restriction on activ- 
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ities of persons previously on the Feders) 
payroll, - 

This is wholly unwarranted. The ros 
erence is to the Administrative p,.. 
cedure Act. But it has been lone «inp, 
interpreted by courts as applicable oni. 
when such ex-employee is en: aged in 
prosecuting a claim for money, ei 

Mr. JENSEN (and presumably the pows: 
trust which cooperated in distributing the 
statement) insist that they are f ‘ 
REA's. 

But Mr. JENSEN has voted against every 
motion to increase the REA appropria. 
tions. And he reported out the bill which 
revoked the SPA continuing fund ap, 
repudiated the Government's contract 
with the farm cooperatives. q 

The Power Trust-endorsed statement ie 
1953 figures to show that Union Electric; 
power to 4 co-ops in Missouri for 8.2 t 
mils. 
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These figures are out of date and of 
course, mean nothing. Union Flectric 
was asking 10.2 in recent negotiations 
with Central. It is because of such fig. 
ures as those quoted that G. and T's 
want to build their own steam plants or 
integrate with SPA. 

The trust-printed and approved statement 
says there is no justification for talk about 
G. and T.’s being on the verge of bankrupt 

Testimony—page 362 of hearings on 
second supplemental, 1955—of REA js 
that all of them operated at a deficit last 
year. Financial statements on pages 
374 through 378 also show this. 

The trust-printed statement claims that 
power generated at SPA dams can best 
used by the large private or public systems 


This is exactly right. It is the reason 
Mr. Jensen and the Power Trust try, in 
court and otherwise, to show that the 
Federal Government has no legal au- 
thority to buy steam power. If such 
purchase could be prevented, most of 
the hydropower in the SPA system would 
have no market except to private utili- 
ties. Preference customers could not be 
served as intended by the flood control 
act. This is the crux of the campaign 
against the farm cooperatives. 

Mr. JENSEN and his friends try to inter- 
pret the flood control act to mean that the 
sale of power by the Federal Government 
must be limited to hydropower produced at 
the dam, and the question of the right t 
buy steam power is not clear until tested in 
the Supreme Court. 
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No credence is given at all to the court 
decision already handed down to the 
effect that steam power may be pul- 
chased. It must be, of course, if the pro- 
visions of the flood control] act are W 
be effective. But what is a court deci- 
sion among friends? 

He next goes through a lot of gymnast 
with figures on power production and power 
rates. 


This is extremely technical and must 

; aca 

have been prepared. It is doubtful if any 
unbriefed layman understands them. 


The combined statement seeks to attack 
the allocation of costs to the power features 
of dams. 


All this is purely academic since FPC is 


responsible for and is thoroughly oe 
petent to evaluate figures given them 
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ye rates accordingly. Possi- 
sn scare some people into think- 
a doral rates would be higher if FPC 
“wctnod the facts as well as he does, 
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rstood 
+ itis doubtful. 
cymming up the whole purport of this 
aa reprinted by the utility com- 
Mr. JENSEN points out that the 

tric power generated at Federal 
the SPA system can best be used 

ystems, public or private, that 

e enough to use all capacity and 

9 serve the peak portion loads.” 

s correct, of course, but as he also 

- +e out there are few if any preference 

“ cromers, that is public bodies or coop- 

a which have the facilities or are 

uch to use this peaking power. 

‘right, the Administrator of the 

tern Power Administration said 

sme came thing on page 79, part 2, of the 

ntral Section Hearings on Public 

works, as follows: 

vernment had built projects, mul- 

se projects, in the Southwest which 

iced a commodity which we refer to as 

ing power. That is what it produces. 
ioesn't have any other commodity. 

At the same time the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 provided that in the sale of that 
power you must give preference to coopera- 

s, public bodies, and Government agen- 

s and private companies, in that order. 
You had a commodity that they couldn't use. 
They couldn't use that commodity. You 
had exchanges, integrations, or you had to 
do something with it before they could use 

in the judgment of people who were trying 

do something with It. 





With all this in mind it becomes quite 
clear why Mr. JENSEN and the private 
utilities continue to attack, in and out of 
the courts, on the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government to purchase steam firm- 
ing power. If this point could be estab- 
lished, and the courts have said it can- 
not be established, it would then be pos- 
sible for the large private utilities to take 
almost all of the power from Federal 
dams and practically none would be left 
for preference customers as intended by 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Mr. Speaker, we are dealing here with 

one of the vital issues of the day. ‘Too 
much cannot be said in emphasizing the 
Service rendered rural America through 
the establishment and operation of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
It has completely reversed living con- 
aitions on the farm; it has changed the 
drift of population from the country to 
the city. It has especially brought 
health, happiness, and prosperity to the 
larm wife and mother. 

REA has been practically effective in 
Missouri and the Southwest. Farm co- 
operatives were organized there and a 
contract was negotiated with the South- 
western Power Administration under 
which SPA contracted to buy the ther- 
mal power generated by the co-ops, rent 
ineir facilities, operate those facilities, 
firm up SPA waterpower with co-op 
seam power, and sell the firmed power 
to the distributing farm cooperatives at 
* price the farmer could afford to pay. 
With this contract as security the co-ops 
orrowed $70 million from the Govern- 
ment—good loans at a fair rate of inter- 
‘st and payable in installments in 40 
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years. This system was remarkably 
successful and under this contract every 
cooperative was meeting its annual 
amortization installments and service 
was extended to practically every farm 
and farm home in the territory. 

But in the 1st session of the 83d Con- 
gress, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] reported a bill under which 
money was denied Southwestern for the 
purpose of complying with the Govern- 
ment’s contract and buying thermal 
power to firm up hydropower, and leas- 
ing the facilities, transmission lines, and 
plants in order to provide funds for the 
amortization payments. 

As a result all these cooperatives are 
now operating at a deficit and it is merely 
a question of time before they will be 
unable to make their payments and in 
default will be thrown into bankruptcy. 
When they are put up and sold they will 
be taken over by the private utilities 
which have been bringing suits against 
them and paying for the printing and 
d'stribution of statements submitted by 
the gentleman from Iowa. It is these 
statements which I am now answering 
after the gentleman from Iowa declined 
to yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman says I declined to yield to him. 
I certainly did not decline to yield to the 
gentleman. I asked him to point out 
any place in the statement that he 
thought were not the facts, and the gen- 
tleman did not do it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I will 
read the exact quotations here: 

I would like to have someone stand in 
his place and deny a single thing in this 
statement, 


As I said, the statement was full of 
erroneous references to me. At least 
that was the inference thrown out by 
the gentleman from Iowa. I said: 

Will the gentleman also include the reply 
in which I did the very thing he asked some- 
one to deny? 


Mr. JENSEN said: 

That is your business. Your reply said 
nothing. It did not answer a single state- 
ment in my statement. 

Mr. CANNON. All I ask is that the gentle- 
man put in immediately following his state- 
ment the reply to that statement. 


The reply contradicted most of his 
statement. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. 
man. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is pos- 
sibly the best parliamentarian in the 
House, with the exception of our House 
Parliamentarian. The gentleman knew 
that he could insert his statement any 
time he wanted to in the REcorpD any 
place he wanted to. The gentleman 
should not stand on the floor of this 
House and say that I denied him the 
opportunity of putting his statement in 
the Recorp. The gentleman did not 
make the request to have his statement 
put in the Recorp. The gentleman cer- 
tainly knows that I would not have ob- 
jected to having his statement put in 
the Recorp. Let us be fair about this 
thing. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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Mr. CANNON. That is right, let us be 
fair about it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CANNON. He was inserting a 
statement attacking me. I asked him to 
put in the Recorp the reply in the com- 
mittee hearings. He declined. Then I 
made this request: 

I ask unanimous consent to put in the 
RecorpD his statement and my statement ap- 
pearing in the hearings on pages 866 through 
877 of the volume entitled “Central Section, 
No. 3.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
Mr. JENSEN. I did not object if the 


gentleman from Missouri wanted my 
statement and his answer to my state- 
ment inthe Recorp. I hope he puts them 
in right now. 

Mr. CANNON. At the time when the 
statement was made, he declined. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a mountain out of a mole hill. The 
gentleman knows that he could have 
asked unanimous consent to put both 
my statement and his answer in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CANNON. That is exactly what I 
did. Here is my request: 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record immediately following the remarks 
of the gentleman from Iowa his statement 
and my statement. 


And I was denied that privilege. 

Mr. JENSEN. I did not deny the gen- 
tleman that privilege. I did not object 
to having him put the statements in 
the REcorp. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] objected, and 
the gentleman did not intercede. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, the gentleman 
knows when Mr. Horrman objected to 
that, that I had no recourse. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman was 
standing there like Saul at the stoning 
of Stephen, consenting. 

Mr. JENSEN. What could I have 
done? Tell me, what could I have done? 

Mr. CANNON. It was only fair to 
permit me to be heard. 

Mr. JENSEN. Tell me what I could 
have done. 

Mr. CANNON. Did the gentleman 
suggest to Mr. HorrMan that I be allowed 
to be heard? 

Yesterday the gentleman again pro- 
duces the trust-print statement before 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. And when asked who prepared it 
and who printed it, who paid for it, the 
gentleman from Iowa could not remem- 
ber who had it printed or who supplied 
the copies he was handing out. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
limit to all things. 

Mr. CANNON. There certainly is. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, the testimony that 
I gave before the committee is all 
printed for everybody to read, and I 
deny what the gentleman has said. If 
the gentleman will not twist my words 
around, I will get the statement and put 
it in the Recorp and show the House 
exactly what I said. The gentleman 
from Missouri is a professional, as every- 
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one knows, in twisting words to suit 
himself 

Mr. CANNON 
rentleman’s words 


knows the 


I will not ask that the 
be taken down be- 
man who 


cause everybody 
makes the charge. But, he was asked 
about it. and he said that it was reprinted 
by a utility company; that they paid 
for it: that they circulated it. But, he 
refused to say—— 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield 

Mr. JENSEN. I thought the gentle- 
man just got through saying—and the 


hole House heard him—that I said 
before the committee that I did not know 


who had it printed. Now the gentleman 
savs I told the committee who had it 
printed 

Mr. CANNON. ‘The gentleman said 
before this committee that he did not 
know who had it printed: he could not 
name all of the utilities that joined in. 
He said he did not know hew much it 
cost. He said he did not know how many 
were circulated. 

Mr. JENSEN. And that is the truth. 

Mr. CANNON It is remarkable that 
the rentleman did not know. He had 


this treasured report which he has car- 


ried around with him and showed on 
every possible occasion and which he 
held up here in the House and said: 


“Now, if that is not the truth, let some- 
and then denied 


one rise and deny it,” 
me the right to answer and explain it 
was aot true. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman, Mr. 


CANNON, did not deny or take exception 
to a single statement in my statement 
of facts regarding APA, nor has anyone 
else, to my knowledge. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the statement 
which I printed following it in the com- 
mittee took issue with statement after 
statement in it. 

Mr. JENSEN. No; it did not. 

Mr. CANNON. That is all right. We 
are going to print it in the REcorpD, print 
your statement and my answer to it, and 
let the House judge for itself. 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly. 
what I want. 

Mr. CANNON. But the gentleman had 
a bad memory. He could not remem- 
ber. He could not remember anybody 
that had it printed. He could not re- 
member how much it cost. He could not 
remember how many copies were printed, 
and he could not remember who circu- 
lated it or to whom it was distributed or 
where he got his copies. Now, thatisa 
remarkable lapse of memory on the part 
of my good friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman give 
me just a little time to answer him? 

Mr. CANNON. Proceed, I will yield 
to the gentleman. I hope the gentleman 
has remembered in the meantime the an- 
swer to these questions which he could 
not remember when he was before the 
legislative committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman from 
Iowa always remembers facts. The 
gentleman from Iowa does not twist 


That is 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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words to suit the occasion. ‘The gen- 
tleman from Iowa inserted that state- 
ment in the hearings as the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] says. A 
few days after the hearings were printed, 
a gentleman, a member of the private 
utilities of the Southwest area, called me 
and asked if I cared if they reprinted the 
statement which I had made before the 
committee I think it was May 5. 

Mr. CANNON. Who was that who 
asked you that over the telephone? 

Mr. JENSEN. I told the committee, 
T tell you today, and I swear to God 
that I do not remember who the man 
was, because if I did I would tell you. 

Mr. CANNON. That is rather re- 
markable, that he asked if they could 
have it reprinted and the gentleman 
does not remember who it was. 

Mr. JENSEN. It was a passing in- 
cident. He said to me, ‘‘Do you care if we 
have this statement reprinted?” I said, 
“It is a public document, and of course 
I have no objection to it at all.” He 
said, “All right.” That was the end of 
the conversation. 

I have been a pretty busy man, as has 
the gentleman from Missouri. We have 
had a lot of things to do. 

Mr. CANNON. That is all I want to 
know. The gentleman does not remem- 
ber who asked him to have the speech 
reprinted or why they wanted to spend 
money on it. 

Mr. JENSEN. I will tell the gentle- 
man what I will do, since he has gone 
this far. I will run it down and find out 
just who that gentleman was; because 
the officials of the privat: utilities in 
that area in my estimation are honorable 
gentleman. They are hired men for a 
few million people, that is all. They do 
not own the private utility. They have 
nothing to coverup. They appeared be- 
fore the Committees of the House and 
the Senate for years. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. FULTON. I ask for the regular 
order. These gentlemen are certainly 
not on the subject before the House. Is 
this a private fight or can anybody else 
get in it? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CANNON] asked unanimous 
consent to speak out of order, and that 
consent was granted. 

Mr. FULTON, He is certainly speak- 
ing out of order. 

Mr. CANNON. But I am not making 
unfounded charges against a colleague 
and then refusing to give him an oppor- 
tunity to reply. And none of the ex- 
penses are being paid by the Power Trust. 

Mr. JENSEN. This is a private fight 
between us. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON] and I have had a 
good many of them and we still respect 
each other. But as far as this question 
concerning private enterprises and Gov- 
ernment ownership, we have some dif- 
ferences. But I wish the gentleman 
would stay with the facts. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, these 
private utilities brought suit against 
REA to declare the contract of the Gov- 
ernment with REA invalid. The courts 
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twice decided that the contract . 
valid. These private utilities 4... 
sought to destroy the contract are. 
people who reprinted the gcentlem., 
statement. The statement undo. 
was very favorable to the util; 
very unfavorable to REA or th; 1s 
not have gone to the expense of navi... 
for the printing and distribution — - 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, wi) +, 
gentleman yield? rma 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. In this contrac: ti, 
gentleman from Missouri speaks of ho. 
tween Southwestern Power Administ: 
tion and the REA there was a provi 
which read like this. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr.-.Speaker—~— 

Mr. JENSEN. I know the gentlemsy 
does not want to hear this. ‘ 

Mr. CANNON. I would be glad : 
hear anything the _ gentleman 
specially why the power trust is print. 
ing his speeches. 

fr. JENSEN. All right. The rent}. 
man has criticized the committee be. 
cause we did not go along with a provyi- 
sion in the contract that he speaks of 
which provided that any time the 
Southwestern Power Administration paid 
he unpaid loan of the REA they could 
take over thousands of miles of trans. 
mission lines which were built by the 
REA generating and transmission com. 
panies of that area. Then it further 
provided that after the 40-year pay-out 
period and the REA had paid off their 
REA loan in full, the Southwestern 
Power Administration could pay the 
REA $10, and all of those thousands of 
miles of REA transmission lines would 
belong to the Government. That was 
the provision we objected to, and every 
ember of the committee will tell you 
that is the truth. Then Mr, Cannon 
called the committee gullible. I looked 
up Webster and “gullible” according to 
Webster means easily duped. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman would 
like to get away from the provisions of 
that contract. I will tell you what the 
contract provided. ‘The contract pro- 
vided in these words—— 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, listen, did not the 
contract have those provisions in it? 

The SPEAKER. Both gentlemen in 
the well of the House have great respect 
for the House and are good parliamen- 
tarians. 


are ft 







The Chair does trust that this 
matter may soon be finished. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am very well satis- 
fied, thank you Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON. I will tell you what 
the contract provided. The contract 
provided that Southwestern should 
lease the facilities and provide power at 
a rate the farmers could pay. It pro- 
vided that REA have enough income 
meet its amortization payments; but 
after we adopted the provision offered in 
the first session of the last Congress, the 
REA immediately began to lose mone} 
Every one of them is running today at 4 
deficit. Why? Because of a bil 
brought in by the gentleman from Iowa. 


Mr. JENSEN. If the gentleman wil 
yield, Ancher Nelsen the Administrator 
of REA just recently testified before - 


committee that every REA in the Sou 
western Power area was current in pay: 
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ments. Congress has appropriated on the second supplemental appropria- « legal and proper method, but now we 
eae to help them out over the past tion bill, 1955, the financial status of the fund in these negotiations that the power 
m wie! vente G. and T.’s is clearly shown. All were Co™Panies themselves wanted to take the 
several years. . : ‘ alae lace of SPA. 
ie s. They ‘appro- Pp 
Mr. CANNON. Ye y ‘appr operating with an accrued deficit. And At pages 237 and 238 Mr. JENSEN explains 


the money under a Democratic 
administration, and now they are pay- 
out. But the testimony was that 
overy REA was running at a deficit be- 
. of this change in the bill brought 
a the gentleman from Iowa. 

“Mr JENSEN. Yes, and by Senator 
raypEen’s committee. Is Senator HayDEN 
ellible? Is Congressman MIKE KIRWAN 
ie? Ts Congressman WM. NorrRELL 
e? Is Congressman FENTON gulli- 


ted 
nr eda 
priat 


hy 
dV 





Mr CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am not 

to take up more time of the House. 
The gentleman is circulating statements 
ited by the utilities which brought 
suit in the courts against REA in order 
to destroy REA. 

I will extend my remarks by inserting 
here material which shows conclusively 
that was the intent. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman in- 
Jude my statement and his answer? 
“Mr. CANNON. I asked to have it in- 
serted in the REcorD, and the gentleman 
objected. 

In addition to pointing out the errors 
in the statement, I will also call atten- 
tion to the discrepancies in the testi- 
mony before the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

This necessarily includes matters pre- 
viously discussed in connection with the 
analysis of the statement above. 


At page 216 of the transcript of his 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Public Works and Resources, on July 26, 
1955, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN! said: 

He (Mr. Wright) induced the five G. and 
T. cooperatives in the Southwest area to sign 
a contract, that contract for leasing of all 

the transmission lines which the G. and 
T.’s owned, to the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration 


On page 858 of part 3 of central sec- 
tion hearings on public works, under 
questioning by Mr. PHILLIPs, presidents 
of the G. and T. boards specifically denied 
there was coercion of any kind and ex- 
plained that the contracts offered their 
organizations the best alternative of 
those available for providing service to 
their farmer customers. 

At pages 216 and 217 Mr. JENSEN is quoted 
as insisting that the option-to-purchase 
clause is given as the reason for setting the 
contracts aside when Mr. JENSEN was chair- 
man of the subcommittee, 





This provision could very easily have 

been changed by action of the Congress 
without destroying the entire contract. 
Further, this provision, while it has now 
been deleted, could be considered as only 
reasonable protection for the Govern- 
ment investment. It has been taken out 
of the contract and need be given no 
further attention. 
On page 218 Mr. JeNSEN says: “May I say 
at Ancher Nelsen, the Administrator of 
REA, testified before our Public Works Com- 
mittee about 2 months ago that ail the 
REAs in the Southwestern Power area were 
current in their payment.” 


This does not give the whole story. 
On pages 374 through 378 of the hearings 


+} 


on page 362 of the same hearings, Mr. 
Cole, of the REA, testified as follows: 

All of the G. and T. borrowers in the SPA 
area operated at a deficit last year. 

At page 220 the statement is made that 
until the question of authority of Federal 
Government to purchase steam power and 
build steam plants is argued in the Supreme 
Court, Mr. JENSEN said, “It is poppycock for 
Mr. Wright or anyone else to sav that this 
issue has been settled and the legal right 
to do these things is clear.” 


The district court has ruled that au- 
thority of SPA to purchase steam power 
is clear and unequivocal. The United 
States court of appeals said utilities had 
no right to raise the issue. REA Act 
in section 4 authorizes the Adminis- 
trator ‘‘to make loans for the purpose 
of financing the construction of gener- 
ating plants.” The G. and T.’s built the 
plants—not the Federal Government. 

No objection has been made to any 
existing contracts between SPA and the 
private utilities under which SPA pur- 
chases steam power from the private 
utility. 

On pages 220-221 Mr. JENSEN's testimony 
implies that the only questions in suits 
brought by utility companies was on the 
matter of purchasing of steam power and 
building of steam plants. 


The court decision in the 10-company 
suit is found on pages 729 through 740 
of section 3 of the Central Section Hear- 
ings on Public Works. The court ruled 
on the following points: 

First. That the contracts do not vio- 
late the Central Station Service provi- 
sion of the REA Act. 

Second. That the contracts do not vio- 
late the rural area provision of the REA 
Act. 

Third. That the loan contracts were 
not executed for the sole benefit of SPA. 

Fourth. That the loan contracts do not 
violate the self-liquidating provision of 
section 4 of the REA Act. 

Fifth. That the loan contract between 
REA and M. & A, Electric Power Co-op is 
legal. 

Sixth. That the lease and power con- 
tracts do not violate the provisions of the 
Flood Control Act. 

Seventh. That the lease and power con- 
tracts are not illegal on any other 
grounds mentioned in the suit. 

At page 221 Mr. JENSEN stated: 

I don’t want the Federal Government or 
anyone else to attempt to run their business 
or to acquire their property by subterfuge 
or any other manner, illegal manner. 


However, on pages 763 and 764 of part 
3, Central Section hearings on Public 
Works, Mr. Green, manager of Central 
Electric Co-op, says: 

The power company (Union Electric) pro- 
posal provided that all control over the 
use of the capacity in the cooperatives’ 161- 
kilowatt transmission lines and power plant 
be surrendered to the power company as if 
these facilities were leased. Earlier we had 
severe criticism for leasing our lines (to 
SPA), even from the power companies them- 
selves. In fact, we were taken to the courts 
by these power companies, and one of the 
issues was that leasing of the lines was not 


that Minority Clerk George Green helped to 
prepare pamphlet of Mr. JENSEN’s testimony 
in part 3 of Central Section Hearings on 
Public Works, and that it was printed by 
private utilities in Southwest area, but he 
cannot recall name of any of them. 

Comment is unnecessary. 

On page 246 Mr. JENSEN reiterates: 

In that connection, since that statement 
Was made by me and put into the hearing, not 
one person in this America of ours has taken 
exception to one statement of facts or figures 
in that statement, to my knowledge. 


But my statement immediately follow- 
ing Mr. JENSEN’s in the hearings at page 
875, part 3. Central Section, Public 
Works, and which I repeatedy called to 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Iowa on the floor conclusively refutes 
the major points in the statement. 

At pages 246 and 252 many figures are used 
to show there is wide difference in cost of 
power to ultimate consumers and the whole. 
sale rate to the co-op. Implication is that a 
small difference in wholesale rate (i. e., 5.6 
mils to 10.2 mils) would have no bearing on 
ultimate cost to consumers. 

This is seriously misleading, since 
there will of necessity be variations in 
the spread between wholesale and retail 
prices because of customer density, ter- 
rain, average customer consumption, 
and other factors unique to the area 
served by any given co-op. And since 
they operate without profit, a small 
change in wholesale cost per kilowatt 
must be passed on in total to the con- 
sumer. The small charge per kilowatt 
becomes a substantial sum when multi- 
plied by the number of kilowatt-hours 
the farmer uses. 


It is precisely this small difference at 
the point of ultimate use that brought 
about the REA’s in the first place. 

Mr. Speaker, these proceedings have 
not gone unnoticed by the press. And 
under leave granted me to insert mate- 
rial in the Recorp in this connection, I 
include an article from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of July 29, 1955, 
as follows: 

POWER PAMPHLET HELD VIOLATION 
(By Warren Unna) 

One House committee yesterday took the 
unusual step of subpenaing another com- 
mittee’s staff member in an attempt to find 
out if an anonymously printed pamphlet on 
Midwest power problems was in violation of 
the lobbying act. 

But George S. Green, 10211 Lorain Avenue, 
Silver Spring, minority clerk to the House 
Appropriations Committee, proved to be of 
no help. 

Green, subpenaed by the House Govern- 
ment Operations Public Works Subcommit- 
tee, said he had “assisted” Representative 
BEN F. JENSEN, Republican, Iowa, in writing 
the “technical aspects” of the 17-page pam- 
phiet. But he added that the first he knew 
that possibly hundreds of thousands of copies 
had been. circulated in the Arkansas-Mis- 
souri-Oklahoma area was when JENSEN gave 
him one. 

Representative Earn CHuporr, Democrat, 
Pennsylvania, subcommittee chairman, said 
after the hearing: “There is no question 
about it; this is a violation of the lobbying 
act.” 
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Cuvporr explained that the law provides 
that anyone spending more than $10 “for 
the purpose of influencing legislation” must 


register with the Clerk of the House He 
estimated “many thousands of dollars” had 
been spent on this pamphlet, Facts About 
the Southwestern Power Problem, and said 
its purpose was clearly to “influence Congress 
and its legislation.” 

The pamphlet reprints remarks JENSEN 
made before the House Appropriations Pub- 
] Works Subcommittee May 19. In it he 
accuses Southwestern Power Administrator 
Douglas G. Wright of “a burning and in- 
satiable obsession to obtain, without regard 
to method * * * a gigantic power empire.” 

The pamphlet, under JENSEN’s name, char- 
acterizes as “canned dialog’”’ question-and- 
answer testimony between Representative 
CLARENCE CANNON (Democrat, of Missouri), 


Mouse Appropriations Committee chairman, 
Wright 

JENSEN’s pamphlet came to public 
Tuesday when he submitted it in tes 
before CuuporFr’s hearing 
power policies. 
about its origin. ; 

He said Green had written most of the 
remarks for him and then a representative 
of 12 private utilities in SPA’s Arkansas- 
Missouri-Oklahoma area had phoned him 
for permission to reprint his speech in pam- 
phiet form 

“It was a public document. I cannot tell 
anyone not to reprint it,” JENSEN testified 
at the time. “(But) so help me God, if I die 
on this spot, I do not know ail the private 
utilities that contributed to it. Maybe all 
of them did, I do not know.” 

Green was asked yesterday if he was the 
only one who had helped JENSEN. 

“I couldn’t say,” he replied. 

Asked if he had obtained any of his data 


and 

light 
tifying 
y on administration 
He was immediately asked 


from the 12 private utilities in the SPA 
area, Green answered: “I don’t believe so— 
in connection with this particular pam- 
phiet.” 


Green, a former Federal Power Commis- 
sion employee who has been working with 
Representative JOHN TaBER (Republican, of 
New York), on the House Appropriations 
Committee staff since 1953, said Jensen had 
requested his help—‘I assume it was in my 
capacity as a minority clerk. I was instruct- 
ed by Mr. Taser to assist any members of the 
minority of the committee.” 


I also include editorial comment from 
Labor's Daily of Saturday, July 30, 1955, 
as follows: 

The private utilities of the Southwest have 
very definitely violated the Lobby Act by 
printing pamphlets which Representative 
BEN J. JENSEN (Republican, of Iowa) dis- 
tributed to all Congressman, a House com- 
mittee has decided. But the pamphlets con- 
tained a statement by JENSEN in opposition 


to certain funds for the Southwestern Power 
Administration. 


Also reported in the New York Times 
of July 28, 1955: 


House Unrr Seeks PaMpHtirr Backer—Pro- 
Private Power PaPper Promprs ONE GRouP 
To Catt CLERK OF ANOTHER 

(By C. T. Trusseil) 

WASHINGTON, July 27.—A subpena was 
issued by one congressional committee today 
to require sworn testimony from a clerk of 
another. 

This unusual action was taken in an effort 
to discover who prepared, financed, and at- 
tained Congresswide circulation of a pam- 
phiet favorable to private utilities. It ap- 
peared just before a vote was taken on ap- 
propriations concerning both public and 
private power interests in the Southwest. 

It appeared to be the opening of an in- 


vestigation into the power of lobbies of the 
private power interests. 
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The pamphlet now at issue indicated that 
its author was Representative BEN F. JENSEN, 
Republican, of Iowa. Mr. JENSEN formerly 
was chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee handling public utilities funds. 
It was identified, however, as having been 
almost wholly a reprint of a statement he 
had filed with a House Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee earlier this year. 

Mr. JENSEN asked to be heard by the Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee now ex- 
amining public-power policy. He said he 
had agreed to the distribution of his state- 
ment colleagues at the request of 
someone he could not identify. 

The subcommittee, headed by Representa- 
tive Ear CHuuporr, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, wanted to know more this. Ex- 
amination of the 17-page pamphlet gave no 
hint as to who financed it or who printed it. 
Mr. JENSEN said he did not finance it and 
did not know who published it. 

It came out, though, under the title, “Facts 
About the Southwestern Power Problem 
* * * by BEN F. JENSEN.” It dealt, to the 
advantage of private utilities, with the sales 
of power by public projects. 

Suspicion seemed to center upon George 
Green, a minority clerk of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Mr. Green was in the 
room. Representative JoHN E. Moss, JR., 
Democrat, of California, asked that he be 
called to the stand. Representative JENSEN 
protested. Never, he held, had one congres- 
sional committee intruded upon the opera- 
tions of the staff of another. 

The chairman of the full Government Op- 
erations Committee, Representative WILLIAM 
L. Dawson, Democrat, of Illinois, ne.certhe- 
less, issued a subpena for Mr. Green. 


And the following article from the 
American Public Power Association 
Newsletter of July 29, 1955: 

Power MYSTERY: WHO Palp ror JENSEN 

PAMPHLET BLASTING SPA? 

The Chudoff subcommittee this week ques- 
tioned Representative Ben F. JENSEN, Repub- 
lican, Iowa, and a member of the House 
Appropriations Committee staff regarding 
authorship and financial backing of an anti- 
public-power pamphlet which Representa- 
tive Ear. Cuuporr said was distributed by 
the “hundreds of thousands.” 

The 17-page pamphlet Facts About the 
Southwestern Power Problem, bears not indi- 
cation of its source other than that it re- 
prints testimony by Representative JENSEN 
before the Appropriations Committee with 
respect to SPA funds. 

The Iowa Congressman told the committee 
that he received a telephone call asking per- 
mission to reprint the testimony and that he 
assumed “the private utilities in the South- 
west area had that statement reprinted:” He 
provided a copy to every Member of the 
House and Senate, he added. 

In answer to questions from Chairman 
Cuuporr, whose subcommittee has jurisdic- 
tion over public works and resources within 
the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, Representative JENSEN declared, “So 
help me God, if I die on this spot, I don’t 
know all the private utilities that contrib- 
uted to it.” 

Following the Jensen testimony, Repre- 
sentative Cuuporr told reporters that “there 
is no question about it; this is a violation of 
the lobbying act.” He admitted the possi- 
bility that the utilities which footed the bill 
for the pamphlet may be registered as lobby- 
ists and thus have complied with the law. 

In an effort to track down authorship of 
the pamphlet, Representative CuHuporr drew 
from Representative JENSEN the fact that 
George S. Green, minority clerk of the House 
Appropriations Committee, aided in its prep- 
aration. “Brn JENSEN, the old lumberman, 
would not be capable of going into all those 
details so far as rates are concerned,” he 
explained. 
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The pamphlet attacks Southwe nea 
Administration, whose policies ar; 
vestigation by the Chudoff group 
SPA Administrator Douglas Wri 
burning and insatiable obsessi 
without regard to method, the ‘ 
sive plan of power distribution’ y 
would build a gigantic power en 





Letters From the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Relating to 
Provisions of the Social-Security Lays 
Dealing With Sharecroppers and Ni. 
grant Agricuitural Laborers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE? 
Friday, July 29, 1955 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the A) 

pendix of the REcorp, I am inserting two 

letters which I have received from th 

Commissioner of Social Security relat 

ing to crop-sharing arrangements 
migrant agricultural labor: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 
SociaL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1 
Hon Jere Cooper, 

Chairman, Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is to confirm, as 
requested by you, the informal discussi 
that have been held with you and ( re 
man MILLs by representatives of the Dey; 
ment of the Treasury and representatives of 
this Department on the interpretation of 
normal crop-share arrangements for ¢ 
age purposes under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act and the Social Security 
Act. You requested that prompt consicde 
tion be given to this matter so th 
mation would be available in the near f 
to persons entering into crop-sharing ar- 
rangements. 

In accordance with your request, we are 
glad to confirm your understanding of the 
provisions as they apply to crop-sharing ar- 
rangements. Under the _ interpret 
agreed upon between the two agencies, an in- 
dividual who undertakes to produce 
or livestock on land belonging to 
for a proportionate share of the crop pro- 
duced or of the proceeds from the crop wi! 
be considered an independent contr: é 
not an employee. His net earnings irom the 
crop-share arrangement will be creditabit 
for social security purposes if the) 
to $400 or more for the year. On the other 
hand, a landowner receiving a crop share 
the proceeds thereof, from such an 2! e- 
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ment will be considered as receiving rent 
from real estate. Since such rentals are €X- 
cluded from coverage under the Socia! oe 
rity Act, the landowner will not receive soca) 


security credits as a result of the cro} 
arrangement. This interpretation 
with views as expressed by you and © 
man Mrts in our informal discussions 
It is proposed to underwrite thls 
tation through the promulgation oi reg 
tions by both this Department anc 
Department of the Treasury. Fund 
agreement has been reached reg: 
essential aspects of this matter. Phr: 
designed to implement the agreed-upon 1 
terpretation will be incorporated in the bocy 









1959 
¢the regulations now being developed cover- 
of tye amendments to the Social Security 
© od the Internal Revenue Code which 
re amended during the year 1954. In the 
eantime, both agencies propose to follow 
yrrent rulings the effect of the proposed 
1s. 
t point out, however, that this in- 
ration is restricted to crop-sharing ar- 
ents where the share-farmer agrees to 
-tantially all of the physical labor inci- 
production of the crop or live- 


act and 














dent 


tock during substantially all of its growing 
riod for @ proportionate share thereof. 
ahere the agreement between the parties 


that the individual undertaking the 
al labor incident to the production 
-rop is to be compensated at a specified 
rate of pay or is to receive a fixed sum of 
money or a stipulated quantity of the com- 
jities produced (as distinguished from a 
ge share of the crop, or the proceeds 
m), the regulations will not apply. 
lations also will not be applicable, of 
course, where the parties enter into a valid 
nartnership agreement or joint venture in 
regard to the farming enterprise. 

Whenever the circumstances of any case 
make the agreed-upon interpretation inap- 
plicable, the case will be disposed of upon the 
b sis of such principles and interpretations 
will be pertinent to determination of the 
social security status of the parties. 

If you wish additional information or if 
we can be of further service, please call upon 


provides 





mmo 







as 


Sincerely your, 
CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, 
Commissioner. 


Juiy 5, 1955. 

Jere COOPER, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: On April 28, 1955, 
when we talked with you and Congressman 
Mitts about certain farm coverage questions, 
you requested information dealing with the 
administration of the social-security amend- 
ments of 1954 and their application to farm 
laborers in general and particularly to mi- 
grant and short-term employees. 

As you well know, the amended law lib- 
eralized the tests for determining whether or 
not remuneration for agricultural labor is 
wages after 1954. The test is now on a yearly 
basis and requires that an employee be paid 
$100 cash wages in a calendar year by one 
employer. Payments in kind, such as board 
and lodging, do not count for social-security 
purposes. Under the new law, only the cash 
wage is considered with respect to agricul- 
tural labor and such factors as the period 
r the regularity of the service, previously in 
the law, are of no concern or consequence. 
migrant workers, day haul workers, 
and other intermittent or short-term farm 
workers are not covered unless they are paid 
at least $100 in cash wages for agricultural 
labor in the year by one employer. 

The $100 annual cash wage test for farm 
employees, as you will recall, was established 
by Congress to cover additional farm work- 
ers and, at the same time, keep the report- 
‘ng and recordkeeping problems for farm 
employers to @ minimum by excluding the 
most casual ang incidental employment. 
This test, of course, differs from the coverage 
requirements in business and industry where 
“. earnings up to $4,200, including certain 
payments in kind, are counted for social-se- 
curity purposes. 

The purpose of the $100 cash wage test 
In respect to minimizing record-keeping dif- 
ficulties was kept fully in mind in design- 
‘ng the record-keeping and reporting re- 
quirements, These requirements have been 
worked out jointly by the Internal Revenue 
“*rvice and this Bureau and are outlined 
in Internal Revenue Circulars A and Ag, 


Hon 


Thus 
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which are tax guides for agricultural em- 
ployers. 

On page 7, of Circular Ag, item 8 states, 
in part: 

“You should keep the following records on 
each employee to whom you pay, or expect 
to pay, $100 or more cash wages in the year 
for agricultural labor; 

“(a) The name and social security account 
number of the employee; 

“(b) The payments to the employee of 
cash wages for agricultural labor; and 

“(c) The amount, if any, deducted as em- 
ployee tax. 

“If a record was not required to be kept 
because you did not expect to pay the em- 
ployee as much as $100 in a year (for ex- 
ample, a migrant harvester or other short- 
term worker), but it develops that he will 
be paid that much, you should begin keep- 
ing records for that employee including, as 
a starting point, the best available informa- 
tion or estimate of the amount you previ- 
ously paid him in the year.” 

The same instructions are included in Cir- 
cular A. 

Circular A, item 7 on pages 5 and 6, pro- 
vides instructions for the filing of returns 
involving agricultural employees. This item 
states, in part: 

“Every employer who pays taxable cash 
wages after 1954 for agricultural labor will 
make a return on form 943 for each calendar 
year, beginning with the first year in which 
he pays such wages. In January following 
each calendar year the employer must report 
on Form 943 the taxes, if any, payable with 
the return, and must list on such return the 
social security account number and name of 
each employee to whom he paid taxable 
wages in the year for agricultural labor, and 
the total amount of such wages paid to the 
employee * * °, 

The return on form 943 is the only return 
the employer will file for a calendar year if 
he incurs less than $100 total Mability in 
the first 9 months of the year for employer 
tax and employee tax on wages for agricul- 
tural labor. * * * 

“An employer whose tax liability on wages 
for agricultural labor amounts to as much 
as $100 at the end of the first, second, or 
third quarter of the year must also file a 
return on form 943A after the close of the 
quarter in which the $100 liability is reached. 
Form 943A is a tax return only, and does not 
include any listing of employee’s names, 
account numbers, and wages. Any taxes re- 
quired to be reported in a return on form 
943A are payable with such return and are 
not to be included in the return on form 943 
due after the close of the year.” 

We are aware that some special problems 
arise in identifying and keeping earnings 
records for migrant, day haul, and other in- 
termittent and short-term workers, espe- 
cially where payment is made on an item 
or piecework basis. We have discussed these 
problems with a number of farm employers 
in different parts of the country and have 
made available to them simple techniques 
of identity and earnings accumulations. 

One of the simpler systems used by em- 
ployers in recording the taxable wages paid 
consists of cards which contain space for 
entering each employee's social-security ac- 
count number and name, with a three-col- 
umn arrangement for entering the cash pay- 
ments. As the employee is paid, the amount 
is entered in the appropriate space. When 
the employee leaves, at the end of the day 
or at some other designated time, he pre- 
sents the card to his employer who retains 
it for use in preparing his annual tax return. 

Descriptions of this and of other systems 
have been made available to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance for use in answering specific in- 
quiries regarding record-keeping devices. 
Record-keeping forms have been made avail- 
able to, and may be obtained from, State 
agricultural extension services, and business 
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firms and agencies that publish farm record- 
keeping aids. 

With regard to the employee tax deduc- 
tions, the law gives the employer a choice of 
deducting the employee tax for all wages, 
or he can begin making the required de- 
ductions as employees reach the $100 cash 
wage amount. If the employer deducts the 
employee tax and the $100 wage test is not 
met, or deducts more than the correct 
amount, he should repay the employee. 
Where the employer is unable to locate the 
employee or for other reasons cannot repay 
the worker, circular Ag, page 7, item 7, para- 
graph 3, contains the following instructions: 

“If you are unable for any reason to repay 
an overcollection to the employee by the end 
of the year, you must pay the amount of 
the overcollection to the district director 
in January following the year. You should 
furnish the district director a statement, 
explaining the overcollection, and showing 
the employee's account number (if known), 
name, and the amount you overcollected and 
did not repay to him. If you are required 
to file a return on form 943 for the year, your 
payment and statement should accompany 
the return. Please write the statement on a 
separate sheet of paper and not on the form 
943." 

Since the employer is not required to trace 
the worker for purposes of making a refund 
of tax contributions, the worker can secure 
his refund directly from the Internal Rev- 
enue Service if he cannot locate the em- 
ployer. 

Progress has been made in developing 
criteria for determining the identity of the 
employer for reporting and tax liability pur- 
poses, where the workers are recruited by 
third persons known, for example as labor 
contractors, crew leaders, row bosses, and the 
like. 

The identification of the employer respon- 
sible for paying the tax is made by deter- 
mining whether the farm operator or the 
labor contractor has final authority to 
control the workers as to when, where, and 
how the job is to be done. Thus the labor 
contractor would be the employer when he 
agrees to perform all or a designated part 
of the farming operations, free of direction 
and control by the farm operator, for a 
stipulated sum or portion of the crop. As 
an employer, any workers he might hire to 
carry out the terms of his contract would 
be his employees. In this instance, his tax- 
paying, reporting, and recordkeeping fe- 
sponsibilities would be the same as those of 
any other employer of farm employees. 

Of course, where the labor contractor 
simply makes workers available to the 
farmer and receives a stipulated fee for that 
service, he would be acting, in effect, as an 
independent labor broker and the farm 
operator would be the employer of the labor. 
Where..h# recruits the labor force on behalf 
of the farm operator and assists him in the 
work on the farm, under the general super- 
vision of the farm operator, he is an em- 
ployee the same as the farm workers he 
recruits. 

We have received excellent cooperation 
from farm organizations throughout the 
country in the dissemination of information 
about the program, and on the whole the 
administration of the new coverage pro- 
vision is progressing well. While there are 
still problems to be met in recordkeeping 
for migrant and other short-term farm em- 
ployees, we are confident that these prob- 
lems can be solved satisfactorily. Our ex- 
perience shows that the continued protec- 
tion of these workers under social security 
is not only desirable but entirely practical. 

If we can be of further service to you, 
please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES I, SCHOTTLAND, 
Commissioner, 
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Parliamentary Conference of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organizatien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
date of July 12 you paid me the honor of 
appointing me one of the six Members 
of the House of Representatives to at- 
tend the First Parliamentary Conference 
of the NATO countries to be held in Paris, 
France, from July 18 to 22, inclusive. 

The other members of the delegation 
appointed were Congressmen Hays of 
Ohio: AnFuso, of New York; UDALL, of 
Arizona: Jounson of California; and 
CrUMPACKER, of Indiana. In accordance 
with the resolutions adopted by the 
House. we left for France on Saturday 
July 16. Starting on Monday morning, 
July 18, we attended the first session 
held at the Palais Chaillot. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it very impor- 
tant that Members of the Congress know 
what took place and the results of this 
Conference, as well as the feelings and 
individual reactions of the six Members 
of the House of Representatives who 
attended. 

The Conference was called to order 
and selected Senator Wishart Robertson, 
of Canada, as president. 

After the meeting was organized in 
the conference room where the 15 NATO 
countries were represented, the confer- 
ence got underway with a discussion of 
the amount of good arising from such 
meetings of the parliamentarians of the 
NATO countries. 

It was agreed that no particular sub- 
ject matter would be discussed other 
than this until such time as an approval 
could be had by the various Parliaments 
and Congress to set up a permanent 
Parliamentary Conference to meet once 
a year. 

After listening to these discussions for 
several days and having the opportunity 
of off-the-record discussions after the 
formal sessions were over, I came to the 
absolute conclusion that a permanent 
organized conference of this kind would 
serve a great purpose, as all matters af- 
fecting NATO could be discussed by the 
members of Parliaments and Congress, 
and a report made to the Congress by 
the delegates rather than the second- 
hand reports that we are now receiving. 

I also had the opportunity to meet in 
a friendly way with the members of the 
various Parliaments putting everything 
on a very friendly basis. 

One whole morning was spent at the 
headquarters of SHAPE where a com- 
plete briefing was given us by the fol- 
lowing: 

The Supreme Military Commander of 
NATO: Gen. Alfred Gruenther. 

The deputy commanders: Field Mar- 
shal Bernard Montgomery, Gen. Pierre 
Brissac, Adm. Georgio Gay. 

I could not help being extremely satis- 
fied that this is a competent military de- 
fense organization for the free countries 
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of Europe and the United States and that 
great strides have been made to prevent 
any aggression. I believe the organiza- 
tion of NATO and its military organiza- 
tion SHAPE under NATO is doing a very 
competent job of preserving the peace as 
well as promoting the economic welfare 
of the countries involved. 

The final windup of the Conference 
was to adopt a resolution making the 
parliamentary conference a permanent 
organization. This resolution is to be 
submitted by the various delegates to 
their parliaments and congress. Quite 
a discussion arose for the admittance 
of Spain into the NATO organization, 
and there was much favor in this regard. 

The delegates of Portugal were going 
to press this point and there were sev- 
eral other matters the delegates be- 
lieved were important to discuss, just 
as it was my firm intention to take up 
the matter of article VII of the Status 
of Forces Treaty whereby the agreement 
permits the prosecution of American 
GI's in foreign courts. However, due 
to the unanimous opinion of the parlia- 
mentarians that no discussion take place 
on matters affecting the treaty until a 
permanent organization was established, 
the other delegates and I agreed to set 
these matters aside. 

In private discussions, however, I ex- 
plored the matter and hope that some- 
time in the near future this matter will 
be discussed and some favorable action 
can be taken so that our GI's serving in 
foreign lands will have the full protec- 
tion of the United States Constitution 
to which they are justly entitled. 

I am sure this has the backing of the 
American people. 

All 15 countries of NATO were repre- 
sented by large delegations of their 
members of parliament, and there is 
no doubt in my mind whatever when 
I say to you in all sincerity that as 
members of legislative bodies everyone 
spoke very frankly. As the conference 
developed ,one could readily observe that 
any slight tensions that may have ex- 
isted at the beginning of the Confer- 
ence had completely disappeared. One 
could readily see that there was un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
various parliaments of the member 
countries. 

During the course of the week a special 
committee was appointed with one mem- 
ber from each delegation to draw up a 
resolution requesting their various par- 
liaments to form a permanent NATO 
parliamentary organization, and several 
different resolutions were introduced. 
Out of these the committee reported 
unanimously a resolution which was 
adopted by the 15 delegations present. 
I am incorporating thas resolution at 
this point: 

This meeting of members of parliament 
from NATO countries: 

Recalling that the aim of the North 
Atlantic Treaty is both to ensure the defense 
of member states and to contribute to the 
economic, social, and cultural development 
of the peoples united within the framework 
of the Atlantic Community; 

Considering that achievement of the aims 
would be facilitated by closer relations be- 
tween the members of the representative 
assemblies of the different countries and 
considering that this is particularly desir- 
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able in the case of the legislatiy, 
of the member states who hav: 
treaty pledged themselves to the ; 
fense and welfare of their respect ) 
through the far-reaching initiat ve ' 
national relations that is NATO ’ 
Believing that these discussj 
members and the NATO authoriti: 
tween members themselves have alr; 
of great value; “is 
Invites the speakers of the var ‘ 
ments concerned, according to the pr; as 
which they think appropriate, to 
gations to a similar meeting e: 
Expresses the wish that the ¢ 
of the countries here represented 
through the NATO council further meet : 
Considers further that before we separ.:, 
a continuing committee should be cele: 
composed of the present officers and» 
members of the steering committee, | 
number, to include 1 from each NATO na: 
and with the right of substitutio 
arrangements for the next meeting 
This meeting further consider: . 
a continuing committee would require coms 
secretarial assistance of its own. 
should be, for the time being, on a par. 
time basis. The necessary finance whict 
should be quite small should be provided by 
the participating governments or parlia. 
ments concerned on a basis to be mutually 
agreed. , 


Mr. Speaker, it is my very firm con- 
viction and belief that we should par- 
ticipate in these parliamentary confer- 
ences where member delegates may hear 
the views and discuss the many problem 
that are in conflict today, even among 
the NATO countries. I feel positive that 
our delegates who attend these confer- 
ences would be in a very excellent posi- 
tion to explain to Congress, when legisla- 
tion comes up whether it be in matters 
military or economic, the feeling of the 
parliaments of the other countries. A 
first-hand report on these matters at the 
proper time on the floor of the House, 
I am sure, will be helpful to all! of the 
Members. I cannot help but feel that 
these discussions, ultimately, will bring 
about not only a fine relationship be- 
tween the member countries but 
gain the one and only desire, halt 
Communist aggression. 

I deeply appreciate the privilege that 
was given to me to represent this great 
House of Representatives at the NATO 
Parliamentary Conference. 


SU 
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A New Highway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr 
Speaker, failure of Congress to enact 
highway legislation to provide the Na- 
tion with more, better, and safer high- 
ways is a disappointment and a dis- 
grace. 

This major mistake can be corrected 
only by Congress taking prompt action 
to enact a highway bill that will get the 
Nation’s proposed expanded highway 
program on the road at the earliest pos 
sible date. Death on the highways does 
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not wait while Congress procrastinates. 
while Congressmen vacation, death goes 
‘nead killing an average of 100 persons a 
gay, 3,000 a month, or 36,000 a year in 
riohway traffic accidents. 

~ Congressmen may have a vacation but 
death on the highways takes no holi- 


vepecause of the seriousness and ur- 

ency of the Nation’s highway needs, I 
have introduced today a new highway 
bill as the basis for a compromise to 
obtain highway legislation at an early 
‘ate 

“president Eisenhower and the Repub- 
licans proposed to finance the greatly 
expanded highway program by bonds to 
be paid off with the present and antici- 
pated receipts from the present 2-cent- 
q-gallon gasoline tax. That plan in- 
volves no new or additional taxes. Fed- 
era] Treasury fiscal experts and most of 
the Nation’s governors pronounced this 
plan to be fiscally sound and feasible. 

The Democratic leadership, however, 
called this plan “fiscally irresponsible” 
and said the Democrats wanted nothing 
to do with any bonding plan to finance 
building highways. 

The Democratic leadership, after 
weeks of working on a substitute for 
the Eisenhower-Republican bond financ- 
ing plan, introduced a bill which pro- 
posed a finance highway building with 
new and additional taxes that would 
collect $13 billion in 15 years through 
new and additional taxes levied on 
motorists and truckers. 

Two choices thus were before Con- 
eress: First, the President’s bonding 
plan or, second, the Democratic high- 
tax plan. 

When the two plans were put to a 
yote, both plans were rejected. 

On the vote on the President’s bonding 
plan, 216 Democrats voted against it 
and only 5 Democrats supported it. 

Then when the high-tax plan of the 
Democrats came to a vote a majority of 
both the Democrats and the Republicans 
voted against it. These actions left Con- 
gress and the country without a high- 
way bill. The Democrats voted against 
the President’s bonding plan and then 
against the pay-as-you-go tax plan of 
the Democratic leadership. The Demo- 
crats seemingly wanted no highway bill. 

It is imperative, it seems to me, that 
an expanded highway program be 
started just as soon as possible. Every 
day of delay means more persons killed 
or maimed needlessly. 

There must be some ground on which 
the Republicans who want a bonding 
plan and the Democrats who want a tax 
plan can reconcile their differences. If 
Congress is to enact a highway bill, 
Republicans, who like myself have fought 
for the President’s bonding plan, must 
agree to take some taxes as a means of 
raising some revenue for highways as 
wanted by the Democrats, and the Demo- 
crats who have opposed any bonding 
must agree to take some bonding, as 
desired by the Republicans. A blending 
of the two ideas of bonds and taxes, in 
my opinion, is the best compromise 
which can be had. 

Because I am convinced there can 
be no highway legislation without com- 
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promise, I, today, introduce a new high- 
way bill which proposes to finance the 
expanded highway program which all 
profess to desire by blending the two 
plans, the Republican bond financing 
plan and the Democratic tax plan. My 
bill would raise about half of the money 
to finance the highway program by taxes, 
as the Democrats prefer, and half by the 
bond issue method, favored by the Re- 
publicans. 

The bond issue idea of the President 
is set up in my bill just as it was in the 
Dondero bill and would involve the sale 
of about $5 billion in bonds. Most of 
these bonds, however, would not have 
to be sold until the latter years of the 
highway construction program. 

If Congress, later, extends the taxes 
levied by my highway bill for 4 to 5 
years beyond completion of the highway 
building undertaking, the added rev- 
enues from the extra years would pay off 
this bond issue in 4 to 5 years after 
the highway program was completed. 
Thus, under my compromise bonding-tax 
bill proposal, the entire cost of the $48'2 
billion gigantic expanded highway pro- 
gram would be paid off in 20 to 21 years 
after enactment of the legislation. 

The new taxes which I propose in my 
new highway bill are: 

An additional one-half cent-a-gallon 
tax on gasoline which over a 16-year 
period would yield an_ estimated 
$4,324,000,000. 

A 1 cent-a-gallon increase in the diesel 
fuel tax which over a 16-year period 
would yield $118,500,000. 

A 4-cent-a-pound additional tax on 
large sized truck tires of the 8'2 by 18 
size which, it is estimated over 16 years, 
would yield $400 million. 

A 2-cent-a-pound tax on tires of all 
sizes smaller than 8!2 by 18, meaning 
those used on smaller trucks and pleas- 
ure automobiles, estimated to yield $1,- 
447,000,000; and, 

A 2-percent increase in the present 
excise tax on trucks at the wholesale 
level, estimated to yield in 16 years a 
total of $885 million. 

The five. taxes proposed in my bill 
would yield the Government an esti- 
mated additional $7,622,500,000 in reve- 
nue in 16 years or an average of about 
$475 million a year. 

My bill exempts all off-highway users 
of tires and gasoline or diesel fuel from 
the taxes in the bill including farmers, 
on off-highway vehicles, and fishing 
boats and aircraft. 

My bill does not make any provision 
for payments to utilities for removal of 
their facilities from highway rights-of- 
way but leaves the matter of whether 
such compensation should be made en- 
tirely to the States. 

My bill does not exempt city transit 
companies from having to pay the taxes 
on tires, gas and diesel fuel that are in 
my bill. 

My bill is different in another respect 
from all other bills thus far considered 
in the House in that it imposes no addi- 
tional taxes on automobile and truck 
tubes or upon camelback used in tire 
retreading. 

Tubes are rapidly becoming obsolete 
and the number manufactured is de- 
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creasing. A tax on tubes provides only 
an uncertain source of revenue. Fur- 
thermore, tubes already are taxed 9 
cents a pound which is higher than the 
tax on any type of tires that is now in 
effect or than is proposed in my bill. 
Also, a few cents of additional tax on 
tubes would not produce any great 
amount of revenue. 

I abandoned any idea of taxing camel- 
back because the revenue from this 
source would not be large and also be- 
cause camelback is essentially a repair 
material used almost exclusively by 
small businessmen, 10,000 of them, who 
operate small tire repair businesses and 
who would be injured, and in many 
cases forced out of business, by any sub- 
Stantial additional tax levied on them. 

I have offered my new bill in the hope 
that it may become the basis for reopen- 
ing consideration of highway legislation 
and of soon arriving at some reason- 
able, practical and acceptable compro- 
mise that will get a grand program of 
highway building started soon. 

With 36,000 Americans being killed on 
our highways annually, with another 
million or more being injured each year 
in traffic accidents and with the eco- 
nomic benefits of an expanded highway 
program estimated at more than $4 
million a year, Congress ought to 
act affirmatively to enact needed high- 
way legislation. We ought not to pro- 
crastinate and shun our responsibilities 
as congressmen and thereby force the 
President to call us into special session 
to do that which we should have done 
before we adjourned. 





World Domination Still No. 1 Soviet Aim 
With United States the Big Obstacle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam Philip Simms, a very distinguished 
journalist and one of our most experi- 
enced analysts of foreign affairs, has con- 
tributed a special article to the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers on the meaning of 
the Big Four Conference at the so-called 
summit. 

Mr. Simms warns that we are now en- 
gaged in a new course which presents 
graver dangers than we, as a Nation, 
have ever had to face in our history. 

I agree with Mr. Simms on his fore- 
cast on the dangers of the future and 
I recommend that every Member of the 
House give a very careful reading of this 
forthright analysis of the meetings at 
the so-called conference at the summit. 

Under leave obtained, I insert the ar- 
ticle in the REcorp: 

Woritp DoMINATION Stitt No. 1 Sovier Arm 
WiTn Unrrep States THe Bic OBSTACLE 
(By William Philip Simms) 

The United Sates and the West today 


face the most hazardous period since the end 
of World War II, 
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Russian never has been as dangerous as 
she is right now. 

At this moment—with the exception of 8 
scant half dozen men inside the Kremlin— 
even the best informed can do no more than 
guess at Russia’s real intentions. 

Everybody is saying: “Russia has changed.” 
And so she has. Until a few weeks ago her 
face wore a perpetual scowl. Today it is all 
smiles 

But why? 

Nobody outside the Kremlin can say for 
sure. But there is every reason to believe 
her real, ultimate objective remains the 
same as always—to set up a universal com- 
munist dictatorship run from Moscow. 


RUSSIA REALIZES NOW SHE MUST CHANGE 
HER SGNALS 


lso that the destruction of the United 
States, the big obstacle in her road to world 
domination, remains Russia's No. 1 aim. 

That the Red conspiracy to destroy us 
by hot war, cold war, regional wars, fifth 
columns, lying propaganda and bankruptcy 
having failed, she now realizes she must 
change her signals. 

That she thinks she can make better prog- 
ress by concealing her bloodstained bludgeon 
under a pile of olive branches and trying 
the more subtle art of poison. 

That she is convinced that henceforth 
neither side will dare resort to nuclear war 
because both sides know to do so probably 
would result in mutual annihilation. 

That because of this atomic stalemate, 
conventional weapons will come back into 
their own and hers might be decisive—at 
least in Europe. 

That by lulling the West to sleep she 
can revert to her early plot to gain control 
of the world by infiltration, through her 
fifth columns and similar subversive agents 
trained in Moscow. And that we can’t pre- 
vent it 

That by adopting a New Look she can 
hasten the isolation of the United States 
and the more easily beguile our European 
into believing Soviet Russia is more 
sinned against that sinning. 

That she thus can elbow the United States 
out of the Eastern Hemisphere, dismember 
NATO, neutralize and disarm Western Eu- 
rope and put across her fake peace-and dis- 
armament plan which, once completed, would 
leave her mistress of the world. 


allies 


IKE SEES THROUGH THE PERIL FORTUNATELY AND 
QUITE CLEARLY 

Such is the peril. 

Fortunately, President Eisenhower sees it 
quite clearly. 

He knows Russia's new face most likely is 
merely a mask and that her recently adopted 
white robes may have been donned the better 
to conceal her weapons. 

But he already has accomplished two his- 
torically vital things: 

First, taking Russia at her word, he has 
provided her, in all sincerity, with a chance 
to prove she means what she says about 
peace, and 

Second, by a single dramatic stroke at 
Geneva he has recaptured for America the 
moral leadership without which western 
unity and the West itself hardly would stand 
a chance, 


RUSSIA IS NOT OBLIGED TO FOLLOW IKE’S 
PROPOSALS 


Yet, Russia is not obliged to conform, in 
toto, with the President's Geneva sugges- 
tions—like swapping blueprints, aerial recon- 
naissances, and so forth. She could show 
her sincerity, for example, by two very sim- 
ple measures: 

Opening up her frontiers to Russian and 
foreign travel—no more and no less than 
western countries have done since time im- 
memorial—and, 


Quit interfering with the right of other 
countries to live their own lives in their own 


way under governments of their own free 
choice. 
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As long as she refuses to do these things; 
as long as she persists in hiding what is 
going on behind an impenetrable wall and 
declines to disavow her fifth columns operat- 
ing inside other countries, she cannot be 
trusted, no matter how sweet she makes her 
song. 

REAL TEST HAS NOW BEGUN, THANKS TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

The real test, thanks to President Eisen- 
hower, now has begun. It began on July 21, 
at Geneva. From that moment on, until 
something gives inside the Kremlin, it is defi- 
nitely up to Russia. 

By the same token, July 21 ushered in a 
perilous period for the free world. Peoples 
everywhere—on this side of the Iron Curtain, 
at least—are so tired of tension, so eager to 
relax, and return to normal life, that the 
temptation is to jump at the first rosy 
mirage. 

And therein lies the danger. 


The Bogey of Yankee Imperialism Ex- 
posed by Panamanian Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from time to time there appear 
in certain sectors of the Latin-American 
press statements and comments critical 
of the policies of the United States with 
respect to the Latin-American countries. 
Generally speaking, those making such 
criticisms are inspired by local political 
considerations, more or less demagogic 
in character. In all history no nation 
has been so uniformly generous in its 
dealing with other countries—big and 
small—as our own—all of which is well 
recognized by the well-informed and 
thoughtful men and women every- 
where, especially in the countries of the 
western world to the southward. The 
attitude and influence of the United 
States during the period—more than 
100 years ago—touching the struggles 
for independence of the lands of Latin- 
America, were of the most outstanding 
character; and today there are no names 
more greatly revered in the republics of 
Central and South America, than those 
of Henry Clay and James Monroe, whose 
official acts played so large a part in 
bringing about and maintaining that in- 
dependence. The people of the United 
States and its Government yet hold in 
affectionate regard and esteem the peo- 
ples of these neighbor nations, and, in 
consistent manner, continue, to prac- 
tice the deeds of goodwill in numberless 
ways. 

Touching the subject, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article appearing in 
the Christian Science Monitor of July 
16, 1955, which quotes from the illumi- 
nating address of Dr. Jose Narciso de la 
Vega, of Panama, to what is described 
the largest radio audience in the history 
of Panama. The speaker is an out- 
standing lawyer and publicist of the 
Isthmian Republic, and he effectually 
disposes of the charges of North Ameri- 
can imperialism directed against the 


August 1 


most generous nation in history by de- 
signing or ill-advised writers and speak- 
ers of our sister nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 

LaTIN AMERICAN PRESS HOAx 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 


PANAMA CITY, PANAMA.—Latin American 
attacks on North American imperialism often 
are attempts to cover up the inadequacies of 
South and Central American governments in 
dealing with problems in their own coun- 
tries. This statement, made some time ago 
by Dr. Lasso de la Vega to the largest radio 
audience in the history of Panama, is a par- 
tial explanation of something that puzzles 
many visitors traveling south of the Rio 
Grande. The confusion comes from the fre- 
quent attacks on, or unfair criticisms of, the 
United States in the Latin American pres: 

This may be in editorials condemning 
(North) American imperialism. They may 
be in slanted news stories. Often the 
medium is a satirical cartoon. 

“Why should this be?” ask American tray- 
elers. “Aren't the United States and Latin 
American countries good friends and neigh- 
bors?” 

Yes; they are. The attacks are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in the area. The 
explanation of the seeming anti-American 
attitude is usually threefold. 

First, to sell more papers to nationalists, 
Nearly every Latin American country has a 
strong nationalistic group. This may exist 
as a section of the over-all population or 
may be a well-established political party 

In some instances, these parties honestly 
believe that the United States, commonly 
referred to as the Colossus of the North, isa 
great threat to their welfare. They resent 
point 4, economic aid, etc., and spurn any 
offer extended by the United States. Since 
they are minority groups, the aid is accepted. 
In deference to them, however, the news- 
paper may include with the announcement 
of the aid some deterrent statement. 

Second, many Latin American newspapers 
are openly critical of the considerable 
amount of financial and other aid given to 
European and Asian nations as contrasted 
with the miserly aid apportioned to South 
and Central America. Readers may 
the numerous references to this in the Latin 
American press a condemnation of the whole 
United States Government which does not, 
in fact, exist. 

Last, by deliberately focusing attention on 
Uncle Sam and the alleged imperialism of 
the United States, local politicos use the 
press to divert attention from their own 
failures and improper acts. 

Local ineptitude in dealing with situations, 
failure to comply with international obliga- 
tions and misuse of funds; all are buried 
under accusations that the United States 
has mistreated the subject nation, has in- 
sulted her “dignidad”’ as an equal nation, etc 

In this connection it is enlightening 
read a portion of the statement mace 
Dr. José Narciso Lasso de la Vega in this 
city this year. The occasion was the trial 
in March of ex-President Guizado. r. 
Lasso de la Vega was the prosecuting at- 
torney. As in so many other instances, the 
United States had been mentioned publicly 
as having done injury and damage to the 
Republic of Panama. Over a nationwide 
radio hookup, Dr. Lasso de la Vega spoke 
substantially as follows: 

“The Republic of Panama has never suf- 
fered damages of any kind from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The malicious!y 
introduced idea that Panama has been vic- 
timized by the United States Government 
nevertheless, still persists in Panamanian 
public opinion. 

“From 1903 (founding year of Panama 
date, we have never been the recipit 
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f the United States which we can in 
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“6 our nation. The Panama Canal 
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ks to its existence and its operation 
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“We are no exception; this happens here 
Panama as well as in the other Latin 
Because of this typical 


American countries. 
njigarchical outlook, we are still subjugated 
+> a hoax which dupes us into viewing the 
North American Government as an enemy, 
adversary, as a group hostile to our de- 

\ ment, and which pictures the individual 

s North American as if he were incompatible 
“The masters of this venom describe him 
in such a way that it appears the most we 
{do with the North American would be 
rate him, and this is simply not true.” 





Now Talks With Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
treme statements and suggestions are 
being made by individuals, including 
those in responsible positions, about the 
anticipated meeting in Geneva between 
representatives of our Government and 
of the Chinese Communist regime. In 
my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the following 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor provides some of the balance 
needed for a proper appraisal of this 
difficult situation. ‘Therefore, I com- 
mend the article to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Now TaLKs WiTH Rep CHINA 
If the summit conference has succeeded 
relaxing East-West tensions across the 

Atlantic, there has been almost equal need 

and urgency to relax the tautness between 
; Communist and non-Communist countries 

across the Pacific. 

And the Geneva meeting between heads 
of governments is no more than completed 
defore Washington and Peking announce 

that something is to be done about that, 
if possible. 

; The approach to a solution of grievances 

Setween the United States and Red China 

wis be in some respects, however, quite op- 

posite to the method invoked by the Big 


in 





Four nations to get their diplomacy off dead 
center, 

‘ ¥ cre the summit spokesmen handed 
‘oWn an agenda and a directive to their for- 
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1 Ministers to initiate new negotiations, 
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Preparation of American-Chinese con- 


cts : as been more like a scouting at ground 
evel by 


field parties to see if negotiations 
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can be worked up to the foreign ministers’ 
level. 

Beginning with talks between consuls, the 
meetings, also at Geneva, have dealt with 
return of American civilian prisoners in Red 
China. Now those talks are to be continued 
between ambassadors, and with hope that 
they will extend to the return of 11 American 
airmen. United Nations, British, Indian, 
and other officials have aided the contacts. 

Now, the question is whether the ambas- 
sadorial meeting beginning August 1 at Ge- 
neva will show sufficient resiliency and 
civility on the part of the Chinese Commu- 
nists to warrant going further. If so, even 
Secretary Dulles has indicated that they may 
lead in time to a meeting between him and 
Premier Chou En-lai. 

It is too early to assume that Peking is 
ready to return the imprisoned airmen and 
civilians merely on request. But if some 
progress on that issue can be anticipated, 
then it may be fruitful to take up the pros- 
pect of a cease-fire between Communist and 
Nationalist China in the Formosa Strait. 
The United States insists that the Chiang 
Kai-shek Government be represented at any 
negotiations affecting its future status. A 
mere renunciation by Peking of intent to 
use force would help matters. 

Of course, what the followers of Mao Tse- 
tung most want is recognition in the United 
Nations as successor to the seat assigned to 
China. This the United States certainly will 
continue to resist. The scheduled negotia- 
tions constitute no diplomatic recognition of 
Communist China, nor would American 
sentiment remotely countenance establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with Peking. 

There is, among other counts, a matter 
of aggression against United Nations forces 
in Korea to be squared before even any com. 
promise formula for participation in U. N. 
could be acceptable. But that is far away. 
The immediate question is return of military 
and civilian prisoners, 





Communist Control in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress the following 
article which appeared in the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Courier-Express on July 27, 1955. 
The article is by Victor Riesel, the well- 
known writer and exposer of Commu- 
nists in labor unions. 

The article substantiates many of the 
facts stated to the House during the de- 
bate of the Hawaiian-Alaska statehood 
bill: 

Pro-Rep BripcGes Hoitps TiGHTt Grip oN ALL 
Hawalt 


(By Victor Riesel) 


HONOLULU.—I stood on Kau Kau corner, 
where Kapiolani Boulevard meets Kalakua 
Avenue, some 5,000 miles from New York and 
little more than 5 miles from Pearl Harbor— 
and suddenly realized that we'll all have to 
stop being playboys of the Western World if 
we want our kind of world to survive. 

It is in these lush islands, where they 
use Cadillacs for taxis, and the trade winds, 
the sea, and the dramatic mountains con- 
spire to make us forget that our national 
existence may depend on this defense out- 
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post—that you see most graphically the pro- 
Communist apparatus at work. 

What makes this appsratus so dangerous is 
hat it is not a cloak and dagger outfit. It is 
legal. It is above ground. It has given 
Harry Bridges and his pro-Soviet high com- 
mand real control of these islands. Only the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force can match the 
power wielded by the man who has worked 
with the world Soviet apparatus for over 20 
years. Harry can shut this outpost down 
any time he wants—in an hour. How? 

By controlling just 1,300 workers, the long- 
shoremen, most of whom are Filipinos. On 
Harry's order, nothing could move in or out 
of these islands. He could literally make 
490,000 people go hungry. He could put 
hundred-million-dollar corporations out of 
business. Only our Armed Forces could break 
him if those 1,300 members of his Interna- 
tional Longshoremen and Warehousemen's 
Union struck—and the other 21,000 sugar, 
pineapple, and allied workers quit in sym- 
pathy. 

What's his hold over these Filipinos, Jap- 
anese, and Polynesian workers? 

They're loyal only to him and his regional 
chief, Jack Hall, because these pro-Commies 
have delivered to the Asiatic and low-income 
workers. 

The Sovieteers deliver to this minority 
bloc of workers every day. Bridges’ power- 
ful propaganda machine never lets the native 
workers forget it. 

Bridges completely services his polyglot 

eople—virtually all of whom are honest 
workingmen, anxious to get their families 
out of the slums and to turn their children 
into white-collar workers. 

Bridges and his pro-Commie clique supply 
everything from medical to marriage advice. 

The pro-Commie union here, which now 
has about $1 million in assets, provides doc- 
tors, medicine, legal advice, and domestic 
counseling. 

Go into the office of the pro-Communist 
attorneys here and you see native workers 
waiting for their turn to consult a lawyer— 
at $2.50 a week asafee. One of these lawyers 
has boasted of handling 1,300 divorces for 
union people or their family members—at 
$25 to $50 a divorce. 

The leftwing union helps its people to buy 
furniture and household appliances at cut- 
rate prices. The stuff is bought wholesale 
on the mainland and shipped here. 

Soon these workers may even be able to 
buy automobiles wholesale through the 
Longshoremen’s Union. 

This union works night and day out of 
the most imposing labor headquarters on the 
islands. It has the hardest hitting union 
propaganda machine outside of the CIO 
Auto Workers Union. 

There are several newspapers. There are 
two public relations offices, one for English 
language operations and another for the 
Filipinos. 

There is an early morning radio broadcast 
to the Filipinos 5 days a week to catch the 
workers at breakfast before they hit the docks 
and fields. 

There is a 5-day-a-week evening broadcast 
in English. 

Every Sunday morning the Bridges’ crowd 
puts a half-hour Japanese broadcast on the 
airways. 

All this costs the leftwingers some $250,000 
annually. 

Cheap enough for control of this romantic 
military outpost. More than that is spent by 
tourists across the bars at Waikiki. 

Isn't that always so? The opposition al- 
ways works while we play. If we want the 
western world to survive, we'd better take 
some time out and do a little more for the 
peoples of the eastern world. Right now 
their aren’t exactly fond of us. 


And as they go so goes civilization. 
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The Harris Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, in all honesty and sincerity, I 
believe that the Members of Congress, 
who voted for the Harris natural gas 
bill (H. R. 6645) can take justifiable 
pride in having protected the best in- 
terest of the consumer by their action. 
In the limited time that was available 
to me during the debate, I pointed outa 
few of the many practical reasons why 
this is true, and anyone who has worked 
closely with the industry, either repre- 
senting the industry or representing the 
public, realizes that it is true. 

There is one additional matter that I 
think should be called to the attention of 
those who stood for private enterprise as 
opposed to Government controls, that 
pertains not only to the best interest of 
the consumer, but also to the matter of 
States rights. It is a real example of 
how a State regulatory body, close to the 
people whom it serves and unconfused by 
diversified pressure, can best serve them. 

Under the Phillips decision was with- 
out the Harris bill, the State reculatory 
commission in my State, called the Wyo- 
ming Publie Service Commission, was 
completely divested of the necessary au- 
thority to protect its people. Remember, 
we operated for 16 years from passage of 
he Natural Gas Act to June of 1954 un- 
der the theory that the Federal Power 
Commission had no authority whatso- 
ever over the price of gas at the well- 
head or at any other time until it en- 
tered the interstate transmission line. It 
was not until after the Phillips case that 
many of us received increases due to the 
increased cost of the gas as it entered the 
transmission line. Why was this true? 
Simply because of this. It is well settled 
public utility law that the regulatory 
body will not award the utility for the 
utility’s own improvidence if the regula- 
tory agency is doing its duty to the pub- 
lic. It is also well settled that confisca- 
tion does not begin as long as the utility 
is allowed some return, even though 
smaller than the court might think fair. 
This gave to the State or local regula- 
tory bodies, a wide area in which to oper- 
ate, generally considered at some place 
between 4 percent and 10 percent in de- 
termining the rate of return that they 
would allow the utility to make in profits. 
Now prior to the Phillips case when the 
Cheyenne Light Fuel & Power Co., the 
utility which imports its gas from Texas 
to sell to my constituents, asked for a 
rate increase because they had contract- 
ed to buy gas for 10 cents, the Public 
Service Commission of Wyoming could 
Say to them, “New York City buys its gas 
for 7.8 cents per thousand cubic feet. 
Other sales are made for even below 7 
cents. If you are such an imprudent op- 
erator as to be paying 10 cents, we will 
penalize you by only allowing you to earn 
at the rate of 4 percent on your overall 
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investment.” If, on the other hand, the 
utility was successful in purchasing gas 
for 5 cents per thousand cubic feet, the 
Commission could say to them, “Because 
of your good operation and prudence, we 
will let you earn at 10 percent.” 

Until the Phillips case, this permitted 
effective control by the people really in- 
terested in the consumer and closest to 
the consumer. After the Phillips case, 
what happened? The Federal Power 
Commission, in effect, said that 11 cents 
per thousand cubic feet was a fair and 
reasonable price to pay at the source for 
the natural gas. The public utility com- 
mission was powerless to look behind this 
decision. It had to allow this 11 cents as 
a part of the cost of operation to tne 
utility. It had to allow a rate increase 
based to some extent upon this increased 
cost of operation. It just so happens in 
the case of the local utility, that they 
have the complete affiliate setup. Think 
what this would have made possible if 
carried to the ultimate. Had we not 
passed the Harris bill and thereby re- 
turned to the Public Service Commission 
in our own States and the regulatory 
bodies in some instances in our own 
cities, the right and authority to protect 
our best interest and the best interest of 
the consuming public, there might have 
been no end to cost of gas rate increases. 

The Harris bill is a good bill for all of 
America. It is a triumph for free enter- 
prise and the American system that has 
given us the best standard of living in 
the world. It is a triumph for States 
rights. It will redound to the benefit of 
the consumer. 

Mr. Speaker, this is certainly in no way 
intended to be critical of those fine Mem- 
bers who, in good faith, voted against 
passage of the Harris bill. Those whose 
purpose was to mislead by misinforma- 
tion did a methodical and masterful job. 

The only one who will be disappointed 
when all the facts are on the table is 
the person who stands for Government 
control, for big centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for ultimate ownership of 
our natural resources by the Federal 
Government. This I believe in all cin- 
cerity. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I should like to include my newspaper 
column, Keenotes, which follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


Few really large American cities could sur- 
vive a month-long strike of public mass 
transportation as well as Washington has 
done it. It has been a remarkable demon- 
stration of a city going about its business 
almost as usual—but, of course, with a lot 
of personal inconvenience for many people, 
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From the very start of the transis etn 
page on July 1, business and Governm 
proceeded without any real hitch Men 
were late at first getting to work or h oy 
but they did get to work and they dig 
home. Traffic at peak hours was frighten 
but thinned out fast, even thouch just ‘oa 
everything on wheels that was in shape t 
drive seemed to be on the downtown street, 

Washington was able to coexist go well 
with a transit strike only because of a num 
ber of distinctive features about the city and 
those who live and work in the Nation’s Capi. 
tal. (Just imagine New York Without sup. 
ways, buses, or street cars.) 

For instance, for years Washington had 
more taxicabs than any city in the coun 
including New York City. It still has an yp, 
usually large number compared to other 
cities, and rates are comparative 
ticularly for group riding. 

Group riding—not only in cabs but in 
private passenger car pools—has been an 
accepted and very popular thing in Washing. 
ton since early in World War II. Every large 
Government agency has its car Pools of work. 
ers living in the same part of town and tak. 
ing turns driving a full car to work each 
day. When the strike began, car pool 
notices—rides needed or rides ay ailable—pe. 
gan going up on corner drug store bulletia 
boards (another Washington neighborhood 
phenomenon). 

Many Washington workers commute by 
train to within walking distance of both 
home and work and never use the transit 
system. 

Washington's main traffic arteries are un. 
usually wide, accommodating greater traffic 
flow and providing lots more room for park. 
ing than most cities. With the start of the 
strike, cars were permitted to park on the 
trolley tracks in the middle of such wide 
thoroughfares as Pennsylvania and Con. 
necticut Avenues, and parking meter restric. 
tions were lifted to permit all-day parking in 
1-hour zones. This was a bonanza for 
motorists who usually parked in lots o 
garages; if they got into town early enough, 
they could park free all day. So garage and 
lot space they used to fill then became avail. 
able for shoppers and others. 

Although hours in Government agencies 
are staggered to some extent, the city is used 
to a concentrated, heavy influx of private cars 
each morning and an equally heavy outflow 
each evening—usually on turn-about 1-way 
streets with fast-paced traffic lights and few 
bottlenecks. The strike merely intensified 
the flow. 

With most traffic headed in one direction, 
it was customary to be offered a ride if you 
were waiting at the curb for a taxi. Motor 
ists went blocks and even miles out of thelr 
way to be helpful. 

But for those who traveled at other than 
rush hours, or were headed away from the 
direction of traffic, the only answer for those 
who did not have their own cars was the 
ubiquitous taxi—and that can be expensive 
even in a city where taxi rates are low. 

One group above all others made it possible 
for Washington to get along so well during 
the strike—the city’s magnificent police 
force. The men worked 12-hour shifts each 
day—in 95 and 100-degree temperatures— 
keeping traffic moving and streets fairly 
clear. The police became the city’s heroes 
overnight. 
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Russia’s Achilles’ Heel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD the first 
installment of an article entitled “Rus- 
sia's Achilles’ Heel,” appearing in the 
Marine Corps Gazette for February 1953. 
The article was written by our good 
friend, Col. J. D. Hittle, legislative assist- 
ant to the Commandant. I commend it 
to the attention of the Senate for its very 
pertinent background information on 
Russia’s strengths and weaknesses. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Russta’s ACHILLES’ HEEL 
(By Col. J. D. Hittle) 
PART I 

Soviet Russia of today is a vast and com- 
plex nation—the product of important his- 
torical and geographical influences. In size 
she is a veritable titan of contemporary 
states, and in her vastness she is both pow- 
eriul and weak. 

Her power and weaknesses can be evalu- 
ated by a study of basic geographic facts 
which should be considered in any strategic 
appraisal of the Soviet Union—geographic 
facts that make her a powerful nation while 
she flaunts a vulnerable Achilles’ heel. 

In addition to Russia’s size, apparent to 
anyone glancing at the map, there are some 
other important general considerations. 
First, there is the matter of isolation. Sur- 
Tounded by the Arctic in the north, the 
Pacific and mountains to the east, and by 
more mountains and deserts in the south, 
the Soviet Union is open only to the west. 
These physical barriers in the north, east, 
and south, compared with the relatively open 
approaches to the west, would at first glance 
seem to suggest that, for geographic reasons, 
Russia would be oriented westward rather 
than to the east. However, this is a clear 
example of the paradoxical character of Rus- 
sia, for Russia is by history oriented to the 
east rather than to the west. 

* * . * s 


Perhaps nothing better illustrates the 
topsy-turvy nature of Russian geography 
than the rivers, for from the standpoint of 
usage, they either run in the wrong direc- 
tion or, for the most part, are landlocked. 
Rivers flowing into the Arctic are icebound 
from 8 to 12 months per year, which means, 
obviously, that some years there is no period 
of open water at the mouths. Thus the lower 
rivers and their mouths, still icebound while 

upper drainage system carries off melted 
shows and ice, form natural dams, forcing 
the waters from the south to flood vast Arctic 
Plain areas. On such occasions, it is reported 
that the lower Yenisei is over 40 miles wide. 
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Ice is not only a problem of the rivers 
flowing toward the north. The southern 
Ukrainian rivers, such as the Dnieper and the 
Don, are icebound on the average of 2 
months per year; rivers in the Moscow area 
are icebound about 6 months a year; even the 
rivers flowing into the Aral Sea, in the south- 
ern part of the country, are icebound about 
2 months each year. Needless to say, such 
ice conditions would have an important in- 
fluence on military operations in the 
U.S.S.R., both operationally and logistically, 
particularly in view of the fact that water- 
ways are a major means of transportation. 

Continual effort has gone into the de- 
velopment of the rivers as important means 
of freight transport. Not only have the 
channels been deepened, but an extensive 
system of canals connects the various major 
rivers. At the present time, the Baltic-White 
Sea Canal, the Mariinsk Canalis, and the 
Moscow-Volga and the Don-Volga Canals 
connect major river transport systems, per- 
mitting continuous water travel from the 
White Sea on the Arctic Circle to the Cas- 
pian. With good reason, Russian writers 
often refer to Moscow as the “Port of Five 
Seas.” Completion of the great Volga 
scheme will make it possible for large sea- 
going vessels to carry cargo from Astrakhan 
to Archangel and from Rostov to Murmansk. 

As stated above, Russia's climatic char- 
acter is a direct expression of her continental 
nature and her latitudinal position. Five 
conditions exert basic influences on the cli- 
mate throughout Russia: (1) it is open to 
the Arctic; (2) the world’s cold pole is lo- 
cated in Siberia; (3) Atlantic air masses; (4) 
extreme distances from warm water; and (5) 
the deserts in the south. 

The cold pole of the world is located in 
the vicinity of Verkhoyansk, Siberia. What 
is probably the world’s lowest temperature 
reading of minus 90 degrees has been re- 
corded there. This cold pole, located as it is 
in northeastern Siberia, exerts a broad and 
severe influence on practically all Soviet 
weather for a good portion of the year. Dur- 
ing the winters a stable and widespread high- 
pressure area, centering on the cold pole, be- 
comes the dominant factor in Russian 
weather. Because the winter cold emanates 
from the region of Verkhoyansk in Siberia, 
we find that temperatures generally decrease, 
not from south to north, as is the case in 
the United States and most other major 
regions, but rather from west to east. 

o eo * . ° 


From the military standpoint, this west 
to east decrease in temperatures would have 
great strategic and logistic significance. For 
one thing, it means that troops in the field 
would be exposed to the same cold inten- 
sity in many parts of southern Russia 4s 
they. would above the Arctic Circle. A cam- 
paign, such as Napoleon’s invasion or that 
of the Germans, would be faced with con- 
stantly decreasing temperatures the deeper 
the forces pushed eastward into Russia, even 
though, from the standpoint of geography, 
the forces move on a direct west to east axis, 
and consequently never head north. Con- 
versely, in a winter campaign against Western 
Europe, Russian forces moving eastward 
would move continually toward warmer tem- 
perature zones as they moved on. 

Adding to its peculiar characteristics, the 
cold pole disappears in the summer, as a cast 


low-pressure area supplants the winter high- 
pressure area. At the same time as the cold 
pole, dominant influence in winter weather, 
fades, a new factor takes over as the major 
influence on summer weather in most of the 
Soviet Union. This influence is the Atlantic 
Ocean, and it causes summer temperatures 
to vary in a normal manner, decreasing gen- 
erally from south to north. 

Rainfall, like some other features of Rus- 
sian climate, possesses characteristics pecu- 
liar to Russia. Rainfall in most of the Soviet 
Union varies from 12 (approximate minimum 
adequate for Soviet nonirrigated agriculture) 
to 30 inches per year. At the same time, 
there are extreme differences encountered 
throughout the country. Most of Siberia has 
less than 12 inches a year, while in the Trans- 
Caucasus region the total rises to 60 inches, 
and in the area of Batumi, due to the moun- 
tains, there is an annual rainfall of 90 inches. 

Atlantic air masses are the source of most 
of the precipitation. Consequently, the rain- 
fall diminishes progressively, as the winds 
move toward the interior. Also, it explains 
why the bulk of precipitation occurs during 
the summer months of July and August. A 
study of Russian rainfall statistics dispels 
the all too prevalent myth of the military 
importance of “General Mud” during the fall 
season in Russia. Fall is a period of rela- 
tively less rain, and this is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why, for instance, Hitler 
launched his attack on Poland—having a 
precipitation pattern similar to Russia—in 
September. Of the two short seasons, more 
mud would be encountered in the spring due 
to the melting of winter snows. German 
experience underlines the importance of this 
consideration in Russian military operations, 
The matter of rainfall is relatively more im- 
portant to logistic planning in Russia due to 
the shortage of all-weather roads, a condi- 
tion to be noted later. Only in the southern 
Crimea and the Black Sea shore areas is the 
winter precipitation heavier than in the 
summer. 

Snow has an understandably important 
influence on military operations. The length 
of time snow is on the ground varies accord- 
ing to locality, but generaily bears a close 
relation to the January isotherms. Some ap- 
preciation of snow duration can be gained 
from the following: along the Arctic coast 
snow is on the ground about 260 days per 
year. This decreases to about 140 days in the 
Leningrad-Moscow area, about 60 in the 
southern Ukraine and northern Caspian 
shore regions, but increases to about 80 days 
per year in the Trans-Caucasian Mountains 
between the Biack and Caspian Seas, extend- 
ing as far south as the Iranian border. On 
the Pacific, snow duration ranges from 220 
days in the northeast coastal area to about 
100 days in the Vladivostok region. 

As the German Luftwaffe found out, win- 
ter in western Russia is characterized by 
cloudy skies. Leningrad, for instance, has on 
the average only 39 days of clear skies per 
year. With as much of a clear season as 
there is coming in the summer months, it 
means practically continuous cloud cover 
during the winter. This obviously would 
have real significance in the execution of air 
operations against European Russia in the 
bleak winter months. 


The first fundamental that must be ap- 
preciated by anyone trying to understand 
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the true nature of the Russian nation is 
that the Soviet Union is today a nation of 
many nationalities. There are about 150 
identifiable national groups in Russia, rang- 
ing in size from the greater Russians, num- 
bering about 100 million, down to the native 
tribes in bleak northeastern Siberia, whose 
ranks are counted in the hundreds. 

How this cast conglomeration of peoples 
has been brought within the national bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union is explained largely 
by one word—conquest. While it may be re- 
alistic to suspect that many of the raciol mi- 
norities were brought under Russian rule by 
methods other than entirely voluntary, the 
western students of political science must, 
of necessity, recognize the cleverness with 
which the Reds used the racial minorities to 
gain acceptance of communism and enhance 
Red control, Initially, the Communists 
wooed the minority groups by appealing to 
their national pride and promising inde- 
pendence if they would join in the revolu- 
tion against the tsarist government, a 
promise yet unkept. 

In setting up their geographic political 
structure, the Soviet officials have sought to 
gain added support of the various major ra- 
cial groups. Generally, each major group 
has its own political unit, called a union re- 
public. There are 16 of these union repub- 
lics in Russia. As usual, the Communist 
leaders can point with pride to the fact that, 
under the Soviet governmental system, the 
major nationalistic groups have been, in fact, 
given their independence, and that they re- 
main within the Soviet Union by free choice. 
To substantiate such an assertion, they have 
but to invite attention to the 1936 consti- 
tution (often referred to as the Stalin con- 
stitution) which gives these republics the 
right of secession. 


So far there is no record of any union 
republic successfully exercising its right of 
secession. One can readily imagine the re- 
action of the Kremlin if, for instance, the 
Azerbaijan Republic, in which are lo- 
cated the geat Baku oilfields, should an- 
nounce that it had decided to secede and be- 
come a part of neighboring Iran. 


In keeping with the pure democracy (Com- 
munist interpretation) of the Soviet system, 
there. is equality of all races and nationali- 
ties. But here again the facts and the theory 
do not always coincide. The distinction be- 
tween the true Russians, largely located 
within the R. 8S. F. S. R. (Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, the largest polit- 
ical unit) and the many national minority 
groups is not openly defined. Yet the result 
is apparent. The true Russians are fre- 
quentiy referred to as the “Greater Russians,” 
and the rest of the vast population, com- 
prised of many national groups, are Called 
the “Little Russians.” The relationship is 
more apparent when viewed in light of the 
fact that, while all Russians are brothers, 
the Greater (true) Russian is the big brother 
and the others are all the little ones. Al- 
though the Greater Russians may consider 
themselves the brothers of the other na- 
tionalities under Soviet rule, the fact re- 
mains that the brothers do not associate 
and mingle very freely. 

. . a. . . 

The bulk of the Russians in these various 
Republics are encountered in the capitals 
and major cities. There they function large- 
ly as the trusted Soviet political and indus- 
trial leaders. 

Since the Russians are clustered in the 
cities, enjoying a standard of living far above 
that of the local national group in the rural 
areas, a situation is created that encourages 
the local groups to feel they are being ex- 
ploited by their big brothers. This situa- 
tion, quite naturally, could not help but 
create a feeling of insecurity on the part of 
the Soviet rulers. 

One needs but recall the reaction in the 
Ukraine in World War II. When the Ger- 
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man forces advanced into that area, they 
were frequently welcomed by cheering 
crowds throwing flowers and bread to the 
advancing Nazis. So strong was this anti- 
Russian feeling that it is reported that the 
Germans were able to employ captured 
Ukrainian divisions in the war against the 
Soviet Government. According to some re- 
ports, all that was necessary to formalize 
the transfer of allegiance was a change of 
insignia. As it is widely known, what the 
German military accomplished in gaining the 
support of the Ukrainians was destroyed by 
Hitler's military government personnel whose 
cruelty and oppression alienated the Ukrain- 
ians, driving them back to the support of 
the Soviet Government. 

Obviously, a desire for independence that 
could manifest itself so forcefully in World 
War II must still exist in the Ukraine, and 
even though such wish for political freedom 
may now be latent, it must be reckoned with 
as a potent element in evaluating Soviet 
strength and weakness. 

Unassimilated national minorities must of 
necessity assume great importance in evalu- 
ating the true military strength of the Soviet 
Union. Whether they join the Soviet Union's 
enemies or are forced into an alliance with 
the Soviet, as were the Ukrainians as the re- 
sult of Nazi stupidity in the last war, would 
be determined largely by the extent to which 
an antagonist of Russia understood the na- 
ture and significance of the national groups 
comprising, in fact, the majority of the 
Soviet Union's population. Should those 
minorities join the enemies of the Soviet 
Union, it could well prove disastrous for the 
Red leaders. Yet, should an enemy, for in- 
stance, conduct a kind of war that would 
alienate the minority groups, forcing them 
into alliance with the Soviet in defense 
against a common enemy, it would be a major 
victory for the Russian rulers and a distinct 
reversal to the enemy. That is precisely why 


talk of an all-out war calling for the mass 


destruction of cities is so questionable. Mass 
destruction directed against the populace 
would be against the national groups and 
would undoubtedly force them into an un- 
willing alliance with their Soviet rulers, thus 
presenting the Communists with a major 
strategic victory. The strength of Soviet Rus- 
sia may well be determined in terms of the 
degree of cohesiveness demonstrated by the 
various nationalties. 

In addition to the national groups compos- 
ing the Soviet Union, another important 
population factor that must be considered in 
evaluating Soviet strength is found in the 
distribution of the peoples within the borders 
of modern Communist Russia. In Russia, as 
in most other nations, the regional density of 
population is a fairly sure indicator of the 
importance of that area from the industrial, 
agricultural, and military standpoint. Analy- 
sis of the relative population densities of the 
various areas of the Soviet Union illustrates 
how fallacious it is to evaluate Russian 
strength solely on the basis of geographic 
size. 

In way of comparison it should be realized 
that Russia is not as densely populated as 
the United States. Average density of pop- 
ulation for all of the Soviet Union is about 
22 persons per square mile. In the United 
States the figure is about 42 persons per 
square mile. In one sense, in particular, the 
population distribution of the Soviet Union 
is similar to that of the United States; it is 
extremely uneven, having areas of very high 
density, and other areas of sparse population 
spotted throughout. 

The fundamental feature of Russian pop- 
ulation is the concentration of Soviet peo- 
ples in European Russia, the area west of 
the Urals. In this area, due to its tolerable 
temperature, landform, and adequate rain- 
fall, is 80 percent of all the Soviet population. 
This concentration, obviously, points up the 
sparseness of some other vast areas east- 
ward beyond the Urals. It also points up the 
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fact that European Russia ts today 
days of Peter the Great, the heart of Ruse, 
power. — 

In addition to this inhabited area as the 
geographers often refer to European Ri ; 
there are only two other areas of 
high population density. These areas are 
narrow ribbon along the trans-Siberia; = 
road with an extension southward to + 
Kusbas Basin, and in the irrigated 
leys of central Asia. The significan 
the relatively few areas of high concent 
comes into clearer focus with 
tion that 95 percent of the total px pula 
is in only one-fifth of the total area 

The extremes are found in southwe 
sia where population density runs 
per square mile, and in Siberia, which ha 
extremely low population-area ratj 
Ukraine, with 40 million people, 

25 percent of the population, has by 
fortieth of the total territory. Siberj 
contrast to southwest Russia, has only ; 
10 percent of the total Soviet p 
and 90 percent of this 10 percent 
along the trans-Siberian railroad 
the Kusbas. That means that in 
remainder of Siberia, one of the larg 
areas of the world, there are only 
million people. From the military ; 
point, Siberia, while important to the 
rity of the Soviet Union, is by no str 
the imagination the critical area 

Significantly, Russia is exceeded on] 
the United States in the number of 
cities. There are 98 great cities in 
and 106 in the United States. If the p: 
trend toward further concentration in 
areas continues, there is no questi 
size of Russian cities will continue t 
From 1926 to 1939 the urban population 
Russia increased from 26 to 56 milli 
a phenomenal growth of cities wa 
entirely voluntary process as far a 
vidual inhabitants were concerned 
flected a determined Soviet policy of expar 
ing industrial development at the expense 
of agricultural production. The eff 
such a policy upon agriculture will be not 
later. 

In addition to the national composit 
and distribution of the Soviet 
the continuing growth of the populat 
of real significance in any long-range 
tegic evaluation of Russian power. N 
is such growth important from solely tl! 
Soviet viewpoint, but it acquires even deeper 
significance when examined in relatio: 
anticipated European population trend 

The last official Russian censuse 
taken in 1926 and in 1939. Since that time 
there have been no official Soviet announ 
ments of population figures for the na 
asa whole. However, the present populat 
of the country is authoritatively estimated a 
230 million. By 1970 it is expected tot 
270 million. If we consider the populati 
of the Soviet Union and that of all of Eu 
as a whole, the comparable trends are sh 
as follows: 

Of the total population of Russia 
Europe—1940 Europe was 70 percent, Ru 
was 30 percent; 1970 Europe will have ' 
percent, Russia will have 38 percent 

As impressive as this trend is wit! 
to the population as a whole, it 
even more strategic meaning when t 
ures are analyzed from the standpoint o! ' 
male population of military age. Again 
ing the combined European and Russian 
male population of military age (10 't 
years) as the total unit, we find that 

Of the total 15-34 age group of males! 
Europe plus Russia—1940 Europe's was °% 
percent, Russia’s was 32 percent; 1970 Eu- 
rope will have 58 percent, Russia will have 
42 percent. 


Not only do these comparative tr 
total population show a fundamentally 
nificant shift in favor of the Soviet Un 
but the strategic comsequences are 
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ae ry age. It simply shows that the pat- 
mr of manpower is and will continue to 
eee p in favor of the Soviet nation at the 
expense of the manpower reserve of the Eu- 
yopean nations. 


Most certainly this is a critical feature of 
she changing pattern of world power, for in 
epite of the fact that we may be living in the 
ec led atomic age, the population of a 
nation, and the future trends in compari- 
es n with other powers, still remains and will 
_ntinue to be a major essential in assessing 
national military capabilities. As long as 
manp wer is an important factor in mili- 
tary power, the non-Communist world can 
take little comfort in the population 
trends of the Soviet Union. 

But population in itself is not a final 
criterion of strength. Granted that Russia 
can produce @ large population, the next 
question is whether Russia can produce 
enough food to maintain such a popula- 
tion. This leads directly to the next aspect 
of Russian geography—Agriculture, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the REcorp the second. 


installment of the article on “Russia’s 
Achilles’ Heel,” written by Col. J. D. 
Hittle and appearing in the March 1953 
issue of the Marine Corps Gazette. The 
first part of that article told of the Soviet 
Union’s wealth in raw materials and 
population reserves. The second article 
isa most revealing description of Russia’s 
weaknesses, and is particularly pertinent 
today in the light of what we now know 
about the failure of the Soviet’s agricul- 
tural program. 

The articles are a tribute to Colonel 
Hittle’s scholarship and analysis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russt4’s ACHILLES’ HEEL 
(By Col. J. B. Hittle) 
PART II 

It's the Soviet agriculture that will, in 
large measure, decide how well or how poorly 
the nation is fed in the future. From the 
sategic standpoint this is important, for 
* nation’s staying power in war is in large 
- asure dé termined by the degree to which 
iat Country's agriculture can support a war 


effort. 


Just to add to the examples of how funda- 
mentally the Soviet Union differs from the 
Un ted States, it should be pointed out that, 
wane North American soil zones run gen- 
‘rally north and south, Russia’s soil zones, 
¢ ” to climatic conditions, run generally 
fast and west. By far the best soils are in 
;, West Russia. There in the Ukraine are 
g ; , the rich black chernozems, most pro- 
hie) ‘ve Soil type in the world. It is these 
_ ly pr ductive soils, developed under the 
- Samrat the Russian steppes, which are the 
Saas on of Soviet agricultural production. 


cally important chernozem soil zone 
‘c¢ much like a giant wedge, with its 


rr 
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broadest area in the southwestern Ukraine 
and tapering toward a poorly defined point 
to the eastward, where the zone disappears 
in the more arid wastelands of central Soviet 
Asia. In the Soviet Union, the rich cher- 
nozem soil area totals about 1 million square 
miles, or about four times the total for the 
similar soil area in the United States. 

Strategically, the chernozem zone of the 
Ukraine is of major importance to Russia in 
peace or in war, for it provides 25 percent of 
the cultivated area of the Soviet Union. Its 
importance is even greater, for in this soil 
zone is produced, for example, 90 percent of 
Russia’s sugar beets and 75 percent of her 
wheat. From the standpoint of food alone, 
loss of effective Soviet control over the 
Ukraine, with its rich soils, would be catas- 
trophic to prolonged all-out war effort by 
Russia. 
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Here are some basic facts on the scope of 
agricultural activities in the Soviet Union: 
Due to climatic and landform limitations, 
the arable land amounts to about 432 million 
acres, which is close to 8 percent of the total 
Soviet area. Meadow and grassland totals 
268 million acres, or about 5 percent of the 
total area. By combining these figures, we 
have a grand total of close to 700 million 
acres, or about 13 percent of the Soviet area 
devoted to agriculture in some form. 

In agriculture, as in population, the im- 
portant area is that west of the Urals. Not 
only is the bulk of the Soviet population in 
this area, but it also possesses 80 percent of 
the agricultural land of the Soviet Union. 
Of this region west of the Urals (excluding 
northern wasteland), 65 percent is devoted 
to agriculture. By contrast, only 2 percent 
of Soviet Asia is agricultural area. 

On the eve of World War II, the land area 
actually sown for crop production totaled 
373 million acres. This takes on more mean- 
ing when it is broken down into sown acres 
per person, compared with similar per capita 
figures for other nations. The per capita 
figure runs about 2.2 acres for Russia, 2.8 
for the United States, and 0.45 for China. 
However, the available agricultural produce 
is not in direct proportion to the amount of 
sown area per person, as agricultural effi- 
ciency is an important contributing factor. 
Comparison of farm efficiency of the Soviet 
Union and the United States discloses that 
it takes about 2 Soviet farm families to pro- 
duce the food for themselves and 1 nonfarm 
family. In the United States, 1 farm family 
feeds itself and 5 to 6 nonfarm families. 
This explains why the population of Russia 
is 65 percent rural (agricultural) and 35 
percent urban (industrial). Reasonably ac- 
ceptable figures show that there has actually 
been a considerable overall increase in the 
production of grain in the Soviet Union un- 
der the Communist regime. However, the 
real criterion of agricultural progress is pro- 
duction measured on a per capita basis. 
Consequently, the following table is signi- 
ficant: 

Total Russian production in grain crops 

(per 100 persons) 


Tons 
PU ici ventsclkiadidantietneebeanaieee 63 
a cat cri ites ertildinee ics tettncinenteninitaiilieaabadtas Aptana o & 
icici te bitten nicht inltitn nian mia 39 


The conclusion is evident: Soviet grain 
production is, in terms of the number of per- 
sons to be fed, far below that of the Czars. 
It would be less than realistic to contend 
that such a per-capita decrease has not had 
its effect on standards of diet. In addition 
to the decrease in grain production, there 
has also been a decrease in the production 
of potatoes and vegetables when measured 
on a per capita basis. 

. o * e e 

There is, on a population basis, less live- 
stock under the Soviets that under the 
Czars. What is more important is that the 
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decrease is large enough to be of major sig- 
nificance in evaluating the food reserve the 
Soviet Union would have to depend upon in 
event of war. In short, there is considerably 
less meat per person today in the Soviet 
Union than there was when Imperial Russia 
moved into World War I. 

One of the principal reasons given by stu- 
dents of Soviet economy for the compara- 
tively low grain and livestock production in 
the Soviet Union is the emphasis of the Com- 
munist rulers on industrialization. This 
constant striving for greater industrializa- 
tion has been characterized by a planned 
shift of population from rural to urban areas, 
which in turn means more hands for indus- 
try but less on the farm. There can be 
little question but what Soviet agricultural 
efficiency is superior to that of the time of 
the Czars, but such technological improve- 
ment has not been able to compensate for 
the stepped-up movement of peoples from 
farm to city. Unquestionably, the agricul- 
tural economy of the country is being know- 
ingly stretched thin. It apparently is a cal- 
culated risk by the Soviet Government. It 
is also a risk that could prove a serious mis- 
calculation in event of war, because it does 
not provide the kind of agricultural founda- 
tion required to support a nation’s wartime 
economy. While more a matter of specula- 
tion than geography, the question might be 
asked as to whether the Soviet rulers would 
deliberately so weaken their national agri- 
cultural base if they considered a major war 
imminent, 

. s . o . 


As is so often the case in industrial de- 
velopment of any nation, Russian industry 
is concentrated largely on the basis of prox- 
imity to coal and iron reserves. Yet it would 
be wrong to visualize the coal and iron cen- 
ters as immediately adjacent installations, 
because considerable hauling is required to 
get coal and iron together even in the same 
industrial areas. For instance, in the heavily 
concentrated Ukraine, Donbas coal and 
Krivoi Rog iron are 200 miles apart; iron in 
the Urals is 600 miles from the Karaganda 
coal mines and 1,200 from the great coal 
fields of the Kuzbas Basin. With such ex- 
tensive hauling, practically all by rail, the 
Russian transportation system is un- 
doubtedly a weak feature of Soviet industry, 
for precision bombing of the coal and iron 
transportation net would immobilize Soviet 
steel production, the foundation of any great 
peace or war economy. As far as coal re- 
serves are concerned, the Soviet Union ap- 
pears to have little cause for worry, as she 
ranks second only to the United States in 
estimated reserves. 

Current Soviet steel production Is esti- 
mated to run about 30 million tons per year. 
Compared to the United States total of well 
over 100 million, it may seem Russia is too 
far behind to be a serious threat in produc- 
tion of steel-fabricated war materiel. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that, with a 
much lower standard of living in the Soviet 
Union, far less steel is required for civilian 
consumer goods than in the United States. 
The result is that Russia obtains far more in 
the way of war material from each ton of 
steel than does this country. Any appraisal 
of Soviet steel adequacy should consider the 
fact that estimated current production is 
about one-third greater than Germany's 
World War IT peak. 

Neither does Russia appear to have reason 
to fret over the sources of metal alloys. 
Among the important nonferrous metals, 
only tin presents a major problem. Strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to eliminate this 
shortage by development of reserves in the 
Verkhoyansk region of northeastern Siberia. 
Russia has 20 percent of the world’s chrome 
ores, the bulk of the world’s manganese, and 
is the world’s third largest producer of 
aluminum. 


In the matter of nonferrous metals, as in 


the case of coal and iron, the key wartime 
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and the transportation of the oil from them 
would offer a tempting targ to land- and 
based aviation. However, in view of the 
relative ineffectiveness of Allied raids 
against the Ploesti fields in Rumania during 
World War II, it would seem that precision 
air attacks against the oil transportation 
system would be the most effective device for 
depriving Soviet industry and arms of oil. 
The result, from the Red standpoint, could 
well be catastrophic. 

Production, more 
problem of Russian oil in the foreseeable 
future. On the basis of comparison with 
other major types of production in Russia, 
oil is lagging far behind. In 1901, for in- 
stance, Russia, turning out 11 million tons, 
accounted for 50 percent of the world pro- 
duction of oil. In 1951, with 32 million tons, 
it is but 10 percent of the world total. The 
United States, incidentally, has from 60 to 
70 percent of the total. 

By United States standards, oil-transpor- 
tation methods in the Soviet Union are be- 
hind the times. In this country, 79 percent 
of the oil is transported by pipelines, 2 per- 
cent by rail, and 19 percent by water. In 
Russia it is only 11 percent by pipelines, 43 
percent by rail, and 46 percent by water. 
Such dependence on water and rail transpor- 
tation again points up the vulnerability of 
the oil-distribution system to the proper type 
of precision air attack. 
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Any assessment of Russian oil adequacy as 
well as vulnerability should take careful ac- 
count of the newly developed fields in the 
Volga Basin west of the Urals. This new 
area, result of exploration in the late thir- 
ties, has been hailed as a second Baku. 
Whether it rates such comparison is ques- 
tionable, but there no doubt but what it 
will become a major source of Soviet petro- 
leum production. * * * 


is 


Russia, while not brimming over with oil 
production, can hardly be considered a have- 
not nation, either from the standpoint of 
current production or reserves. The quan- 
titative inferiority of the Soviet Union in 
comparison with the United States is in the 
matter of oil, as in steel production, not a 
true criterion of Russian adequacy or inade- 
quacy. Under a rigidly planned economy the 
military has prior call on available petro- 
leum products and does not compete with 
heavy private civilian demands. Oil require- 
ments for a nation whose populace rides bi- 
cycles or walks is significantly less than for 
one in which two cars in a family garage is 


commonplace. So, despite the frequent as- 
sertions to the contrary, it is doubtful if 
Russian petroleum production is inadequate 
to fill the essential needs of a strict war 
economy. 
Not even a cursory examination of Russian 
resources would be complete without refer- 
vast manpower pool of that 
h a shortage of technological 
to support the ever-increasing de- 
greater industrialization, the So- 
have utilized the manpower re- 
a substitute for machinery. Of 
is recognized that such use of man- 
as efficient as well-designed me- 
1 equipment, but at the same time it 
ld calculation of Soviet leaders 
to sacrifice individual lives 
fring attainment the goal of a 
‘ Soviet Union, a workable, relatively 
cheap, and well-nigh inexhaustible means of 
developing Russian industry in spite of me- 
chanical deficiencies. The forced-labor or 
concentration-camp system is the result. 
By using forced labor the Soviet able 
to push development of areas into which 
free labor would slowly, if ever, migrate. 
Consequently, forced labor is a major in- 
strument for exploiting the natural resources 
of Siberia. * * * 
In 1928 there were 
concentration camps, 


ling 


of 


is 


about 28,000 in Soviet 
and by 1931 the total 
zoomed to 2,200,000. By 1943 the estimatcd 
total was about 12 million. It has been fur- 
ther estimated that about 12 to 16 percent of 
all adult Soviet males are in concentration 
camps 

In the Soviet Union, as in any large-area 
nation, transportation is of primary impor- 
tance to the maintenance and growth of 
the economy in peace as well as being an 
indispensable factor in determining the suc- 
cess or failure of a major war effort. There 
is no question but what the rail system of 
Russia is of crucial importance in estimat- 
ing the strategic capabilities of that nation, 
for only by the rail net can the many widely 
dispersed resources and industrial Capacity 
be brought together. In a large sense the 
rail capability of Russia is a criterion of her 
strategic capabilities. 

By any standards Russia compares un- 
favorably with the United States in terms 
of rail transportation.~ In 1940, for instance, 
the Soviets had a total of about 60,000 miles 
of railroad in the entire country. This would 
equal about 25 percent of the United States 
total. Such a comparison is all the more 
indicative when it is realized that the Soviet 
Union has 2.3 times the land area of the 
United States. 

Generally, as would be expected, rail net 
density corresponds with the population 
density (map 1). This means that the 
heaviest rail concentration is in the Ukraine, 
where the rail density runs about 52 miles 
of track per thousand square miles. Grad- 
ually, the rail density thins out to the east- 
ward. In the Volga region it is down to 
about half of the Ukrainian density, or 
about 25 miles per thousand square miles. 
In the Far East rail density figures drop 
precipitously from the Ukraine and Volga 
totals down to about 2 miles of track per 
thousand square miles of area. 

Again such figures have somewhat more 
meaning when compared with United States 
totals. The average rail net density of the 
entire Soviet Union will run abcut 0.6 mile 
per thousand square miles of area; in the 
United States we have 7.7 miles of railroad 
per thousand square miles of area, 

Rail density in terms of population is an- 
other useful basis of comparison. The Soviet 
Union has about 2.7 miles per 10,000 per- 
sons. The United States has 18.2 for the 
same number of inhabitants. 

c * © . . 


The doubletracking of the Trans-Siberian, 


plus the recent route around Balkhash to 
Tashkent, constitute necessary and valua- 
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ble additions to the strategic raj} 
Soviet Union. But while these 
the rail system enhance Soviet w 
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This simply underlines again what 


ful geopoliticians have long recogni 
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power in Pacific Asia. 
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Recognition Well Deserved 
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HON. HARRIS B. MCDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly pleased and proud when it came 
to my attention that the Virgil Wilson 
and Auxiliary, No. 4961, Veterans of For- 
ign Wars, Seaford, Del., had received 
numerous awards and citations both lo- 
cally and nationally for their wonderful 
community work. I would like to enu- 
merate a few of their achievements to 
give proper recognition to this very fine 
organization, 

For the second consecutive year the 
auxiliary received the trophy for the out- 
standing Americanism program in the 
State and a citation for the best legisla- 
ton program. Mrs. Aline Hill was 
awarded a citation for the best legisla- 
live study program and facts book on 
legislation. Last year the Post’s Press 
Book won the top award both in the 
State and nationally, and this year’s 
edition was adjudged number one in the 
slate and is being forwarded to the na- 
tional competition where it is felt that 
it will again be in strong contention for 
the national award. Ina statewide com- 
petition the post and auxiliary received 
the third place plaque for community 
service. The auxiliary placed second in 
rehabilitation, third for the cancer pro- 
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gram, fourth in youth activities, above 
general average in hospital work, cere- 
bral palsy, and aid to Korean children, 
and maintained a 100 percent contribu- 
tion list for the VFW veterans orphan 
fund. 

A very lively interest and concern for 
veterans and veterans’ problems was 
justly rewarded when Mr. Wright Rob- 
inson, editor of the Seaford Leader, the 
local newspaper, received the Ernie Pyle 
award at the VFW National Encamp- 
ment in Philadelphia, which was award- 
ed to the editor who devoted the most in 
space and content to veterans’ affairs, 
editorials, and advertising. 

On the 13th of August of this year the 
post will hold a citations and awards 
night at which time they will present 
to Vernon Layton, Henry Hutchinson, 
John McKay, and past Post Commander 
William Lee Cordrey, all of Seaford, ci- 
tations for their quick thinking, impro- 
vising, and effective action in saving two 
fishermen from drowning in the icy wa- 
ters of the Nanticoke River last winter. 

Additional citations will be given to the 
Lions Club of Blades, Del., for service 
rendered their community; to the mem- 
bers of the Teen-Age Canteen of Seaford 
who have done a wonderful job in making 
useful citizens of tomorrow as well as 
today by conducting their canteen in an 
atmosphere of wholesome entertainment 
and to John Temple for his outstanding 
work for the Blades-Seaford associated 
charities. 

These tributes to the members of the 
Wilson Post and Auxiliary should also 
be taken as a tribute to the many other 
VFW posts throughout the land whose 
civic and patriotic responsibility is so 
graphically shown by their many good 
works. Men and women who take such a 
serious attitude toward their endeavor to 
make America a better place in which 
to live are deserving of the prayers and 
thanks of us all. 





Jewish War Veterans Express Views to 
General Bradley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter written by the national 
commander of the Jewish War Veterans, 
Joseph F. Barr, to Gen. Omar M. Bradley, 
Chairman of the Veterans Commission 
on Veterans Pensions, outlines in detail 
JWV’s views on the laws and policy re- 
garding pensions, compensations and re- 
lated nonveteran benefits for veterans 
and their dependents. Representing a 
joint endeavor, the views are based upon 
research and material prepared by JWV 
service officers under the supervision of 
Charles Drescher and comments submit- 
ted by PNC Maxwell Cohen, national 
rehabilitation officer, and Dr. Paul Guten, 
national hospitalization chairman: 
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EXPRESS VIEWS TO GENEPAL BRADLEY 
(By Joseph F. Barr, national commander) 


Gen. Omar M. BRADLEY, 
Chairman, President's Commission 
on Veterans’ Pensions, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL BRADLEY: In the first 
place may I thank you, even at this late date, 
for your kindness in discussing at the home 
of our mutual friend, Myer Dorfman, past 
national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of America, 
the matter of the President's letter concern- 
ing a comprehensive study of the laws and 
policies pertaining to pensions, compensa- 
tion, and related nonmedical benefits for our 
veterans and their dependents. 

I drew from our conversation certain views 
as to your impressions on the matter which 
have encouraged me in making the follow- 
ing analysis. 

As I said to you, there seems to be a rather 
general view in the minds of veterans and 
nonveterans alike, an unfortunate one, that 
both your committee and the Hoover Com- 
mittee on Medical Services were created with 
the specific view that a reduction in vet- 
erans’ benefits would follow. I know that 
nothing is further from the truth, but, 
frankly, your committee will have to deal 
with the fact that a public impression of this 
kind has been created. 

The President directed that your commit- 
tee should appraise the structure, the scope, 
and the administration of veterans’ legisla- 
tion with particular attention to: 

(a) Changes in basic military, social, fis- 
cal, and economic factors in our society 
affecting the role of these benefits; 

(b) The conditions under which benefits 
should be provided for different categories of 
veterans; and 

(c) The relationship of various veterans’ 
benefits to each other; that is, to benefits 
for persons still in the military service and 
to the broader social security and other 
benefits which are provided to persons with- 
out regard to their status as veterans. 

In the study there is, of course, involved 
a résumé of veterans’ legislation. 

The first veterans’ act providing an allow- 
ance from Federal sources for service-con- 
nected disability was the act of 1792. 
Various pension measures were enacted by 
the Congress thereafter from time to time 
until in 1862 the General Pension Law was 
enacted. This General Pension Law which 
provided monetary benefits for disabilities 
and deaths incurred in military or naval 
service was the governing law until the War 
Risk Insurance Act of October 6, 1917. 

In the interim the Congress of the United 
States, from time to time, enacted laws de- 
scribed as service pension acts which, with- 
out regard to the question of service-incurred 
disabilities, authorized both disability pen- 
sions to those who had a minimum period 
of service and death pensions to their sur- 
viving widows and children. A fixed date 
was set for a widow to have been married to 
the veteran—to be classified as “widow,” 
children were included only if under 16 years 
of age, or, if incapable of self-support after 
that age, where the incapacity was based on 
conditions arising before the 16th birtnday. 

The act of October 6, 1917, known as the 
War Risk Insurance Act, departed from the 
system heretofore in effect. It provided for 
three separate benefits; a fourth was added 
by subequent degislation, but was incorpo- 
rated into the basic system of laws govern- 
ing the Veterans Bureau by the act of June 
7, 1924, which codified the then existing laws 
for the Bureau into one basic act. These 
acts with their amendments provided for the 
following: 

Allotments and allowances to dependents 
while the breadwinner was in service. (For 
World War II and the Korean period these 
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» order), which could 
re March 20, 1935, and 
tatute, the conditions for 
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These regulations, as amended, are in the 
n, today, the s aws under which 
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s and their d ndents are 

tary benefits. 

is, in my judgment, exceedingly 
tant to note that tl O° 
the War Risk Insurance Act, as amended, 
which has been in effect for a matter of some 
38 years up to the precent date, is with two 
important exceptions still the governing law 
These exceptions are (1) that in 1951 the 
Congress substituted a so-called indemnity 
provision for the system of war risk insur- 
ance, and (2) broadening the concept of 
allowing education and training after dis- 
charge to other than those who had incurred 
a disability which interfered with pursuing 
their prewar occupation. 

Under this Indemnity A 
a veteran, specifically named in the statute 
by describing kinship, unless otherwise 
named by the veteran, receive the sum of 
$10,000 in the event of his death in service, 
or within 120 days thereafter, in installments 
for a stipulated period of time thereafter. 
No premiums are charged for this protection. 
If relatives as described do not survive, no 
benefits are payable. This program, while 
designed to replace insurance is not a suit- 
able substitute therefor and has created a 
great deal of discontent among veterans, and 
the dependents of veterans. 

The result is an almost universal recom- 
mendation on the part of veterans and their 
representatives that the Congress of the 
United States should be urged to enact a law 
whereby veterans in the active military serv- 
ice of the United States today and those who 
had or should have had the opportunity to 
apply for insurance under laws which were 
in existence until 1951 should be given the 
opportunity to apply for insurance in multi- 
ples of $500 between the $1,000 minimum and 
the $10,000 maximum, the premium therefor 
to be based on the American experience of 
mortality tables. 

One of the major difficulties arises from in- 
adequacy of the rating schedule to reflect 
the facts of life. 

An indication of this inadequacy is an 
instance which one of the JWV service officers 


impor- 
Id concept of 


the survivors of 


called to my attention. An individual who 
served in General Patton’s Tank Corps had 
a tank blown out from under him which re- 
sulted in complete loss of both air and bone 
conduction. He is rated as 10 percent dis- 
abled under the schedule. Does it not stand 
to reason that such a loss under any concept 
of disability should be considered as more 
than 10 percent disability? 

The last complete survey of veterans’ bene- 
fits conducted was in the depth of the de- 
pression, early in the year 1933. At that time 
the average man was lucky to be earning $20 

! and reguls up 

in the main, the rules 

disability is being evaluated 

> experience of the last 22 years is, 

not taken into consideration. 

establ 

h yu ilisindatrnth 
would bankrupt the country. 

ult the veteran today with an ar- 

pine due to service may draw 

1 of 10 percent or even a zero per- 

back condition, even though he 
disabled for his usual cccupation. 
opinion of qualified members of 
ation, who have dealt with this 

t as it is being administered, and 
| ently provides, there seems 
tant irritant between the idea 
ation of disability or death, al- 
vice-incurred, other than a 
and sulting 


the thinking res 
* from the depression period 


itions set 


shed on a hypothesis 
yn of existing 


tone 


The econor Prosperity of the recent past 


few years has had little, if any, effect other 
than from anus and somewhat incon- 
sistent allowances resulting from congres- 
tion to grant monetary allowances 
specific disabilities. While this is 
this is not intended to be a state- 
agreement with such specific al- 
lowances, who thinks of veterans’ bene- 
fits as a concept to cover the many cannot 
help but express a desire for a more uniform 
consideration, resulting in the allowances of 
adequate benefits to the disabled on a ba- 
sis of a realization that the present allow- 
ances are in too many cases unfair and un- 
just 

One antly faces the question, which 
is implied in the President’s letter, i. e., are 
veterans to be considered as a ciass, apart 
from other citizens? 

The answer, in our judgment, is “yes,” un- 
less and until we have universal military 
service. If all persons are subject to the 
draft, and those who are unfit to participate 
in the fighting effort are required to make 
their contributions as soldiers behind the 
front upon exactly the same basis, financially 
speaking, as the men who are asked to serve 
in the military service, then a different situ- 
ation would exist, and a contrary answer 
would be in order. Under these conditions 
the servicemen on the war front and the 
civilian on the home front alike would be in 
more closely related positions. As a matter 
of fact, in this atomic age it might be advis- 
able to provide by law that the entire coun- 
try be fully mobilized for war and every per- 
son be required to render some kind of mili- 
tary service, thereby eliminating distinction 
between veteran and civilian 

This concept has been advanced hereto- 
fore by those who seek a really adequate de- 
fense for the Nation, but has not been ac- 
cepted. Actually, on a proposed program of 
military training to provide a more adequate 
Reserve, the objections that have arisen are 
such that the House of Representatives in 
its very recent consideration of the Reserve 
bill found it necessafy to withdraw the bill 
from consideration. 

This makes all the more important the 
distinction between those who serve in the 
military forces and those who not being 
in military service are benefited to a large 
measure by the scarcity of labor because of 


sional 
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not 
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manpower shortage and wartims 
wages Some measures to ad 
pensate for the economic disp 
participation in military servi 
appropriate therefor. If this 
by some to be an unfair ad 
that must be considered as th 
not as a necessarily correct 
morally or legally. 

The Jewish War Veteran 
States suggests the idea of ad 
the 1945 schedule of disabilit, 
be more in line with industri 
of what is a disabling condit 
extent thereof. Take, for in tar 
ice-connected loss of a procrs 
without loss of procreative pov 
loss is compensated by a $47 m 
tory award. 

Compare this with a coal 1 
traumatic arthritis which is n 
disabling. The 1945 rating sx lu 
a rating of 10 percent disabilit 
cent. Yet a coal loader who |} 
slight traumatic arthritis is gen 
disabled from following his 
tion 

Another suggestion to nend 
schedule is that pensions for t | 
be payable to hospitalized vetera 
ing from tuberculosis from the d 
pitalization and not from 6 m 
after, as is now the case. Our 
pitalization officer has advised 
ascertained that some far ad\ 
reach an arrested stage even 
minimal cases. 

The general view which appear 
supported is that the sched 
should be completely overhaule: 

There is unanimous opposit 
proposal of combining VA benefi 
cial security benefits. The soci 
system is a contributory one 
izens pay a share and the Governm 
up ahy difference. On the other h 
benefits under VA laws are a gr 
by the Government without a 
premium as compensation for i 
curred during military service, th 
of VA legislation, since 1917, ha 
such benefits on the basis of 
compensation laws. 

Now some are raising the qu 
need before an award may be made, ever 
service-incurred disability or death 
an alien philosophy, and it would mea! 
completely new approach, one whic! 
be utterly in opposition to all of 
cepts which have, at least since 
ee in our judgment, served as 

o benefits for veterans and thei 
oe service-incurred disabilities. \ 
also raise the question as to whether t! 
who are entitled to employees’ compensation 
because of industrial injuries are t » be sim- 
ilarly treated. We are comple opp ¢ 
to this idea. 

We now approach the question of 
sion,” i. e., a payment to a veteran, 
widow and/or children, based on the 
his service, and not on disability 
incurred in or as a result of service 

In the statement by the President 
August 28, 1954, accompanying his sig 
of H. R. 9962, he said that he had app! 
this bill, a measure providing an 1n srease Mh 
benefits for non-service-connected di - 
ties, because “I recognize that many 
individuals who will benefit from this I- 
crease are now living under circumstances 
of extreme hardship.” 

The President further said that 
show that many who would receive 
crease need no additional assistance anc 
“in this respect H. R. 9962 is inc 
with our pension system and tends to pe ‘ 
petuate inequities and anomalies whit 
have arisen not only within the pension 5)» 
tem itself but also in its relation to © 
related Government programs.” 
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which arises on this message 
by the fifth paragraph of the 
the President of August 28, 
mic reads “Although additional bene- 
be granted from time to time, 
te ran laws have not changed 
, n the last 30 years, 

De ee ust also recognize the fact that, 
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inauguration and growth of 


tne 
ted—and uncorrelated—Federal 
: « designed to provide assurances 
; vant to all of our citizens, there are 
; instances of uneven and in- 
nefits. Under the present sys- 
example, there are no means of 


ount the degree of a veteran’s 
relation between payments re- 
ser the veteran pension laws and 
received, for example, under our 
é “ irvivors insurance system.” 
oe shis statement inconsistent with the 
-in Veterans’ Administration Regu- 
+) No. 1028 which defines payments un- 
ype old-age ang survivors insurance act 
‘income If, therefore, the income of the 
+ with these old-age and survivors 
irance payments included, exceeds the 
«1400 or $2,700 limitation, which is pro- 
vid pension may be paid, the claim 
be denied, even if there exists a need 
SE unusual conditions, 
Economy Act, Public Law 2, 73d Con- 
rch 20, 1933) as amended, is the 
allowances of pension and com- 


t, as amended, now provides for a 


mption that tuberculosis, and certain 
other diseases, are presumed to be due to 
vice if manifested within a stipulated 


i after discharge from active service. 
re is considerable dissatisfaction with 
sions. What about a disease such 
r dystrophy? 

ut tuberculosis, otherwise un- 
to origin, becoming manifest a 
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iat about the mysterious tropical dis- 
eases, hiterto unknown to American prac- 
ners, incapable of exact diagnosis, which 
become identifiable after the presently pro- 
presumptive period expires? These pro- 
visions relative to presumptions of service 
incurrence, require careful reanalysis by a 
competent group of physicians, and it is sug- 
your committee either recom- 
ich a procedure, or itself call for 
the study by such a group—selected from 
the leading medical schools and research 
groups, to be included with your report. 

In this connection, I invite your attention 
to the fact that the present provisions of 
Jaw and regulation concerning presumptive 
periods tor service connection have not kept 
pace with medical knowledge, and do not 
take into account the exceptional conditions 
which may have existed during a particular 
period of service. 

Another matter which has raised contro- 
y deals with the attitude of the Vet- 
trans’ Administration in determining what 
Ss sound medical judgment on the question 
of rebutting a presumption of service con- 
nection for such chronic constitutional 
ulstases. This is directed to what may be 
cescribed as opinion although called sound 
medical judgment. 

; It how becomes necessary to discuss other 
enefits, monetary in nature, provided under 
Present law. After World War I there was 
aoe for vocational training for those 
aie ing =n ym Service-connected disabilities 
scar required training or education to fit 
Public Law 10 een For World War Il, 
a he on ae education or training 
Se audaet = disabilities originated in 
overe when ©o needed such training to 
Durine th andicap due to such disabilities. 
‘6 the Korean period the substance of 
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During World War II the GI bill of rights 
was enacted. This act, among other things, 
provided for an opportunity to those who had 
served, to acquire either education or train- 
ing without regard to whether disability 
had been incurred. 

It recognized that service in the Armed 
Forces had interrupted such education or 
training and that it was the obligation of 
the Nation to assist the discharged veteran 
to equip himself with the necessary skills 
to make his living. 

A similar benefit was provided for Korean 
veterans, and although hostilities in Korea 
terminated on July 25, 1953, those who 
entered service after that date and before 
January 31, 1955, are entitled to have their 
service computed in their entitlement to this 
benefit. 

The draft laws are still in effect. There 
is, however, since January 31, 1955, a stat- 
utory bar since the period of emergency has 
expired, and those who enter service after 
that date are not entitled to their benefit. 

It is urged that so long as only a small 
percentage of those actually available are 
being drafted for service, some measure 
should be provided to make up to these 
boys, and to those who voluntarily enter 
military service, for the opportunities they 
may be losing through the fact of this serv- 
ice. No one can argue, with justification, 
that the boy who, during peace, served before 
January 31, 1955, is losing any more than 
the one who was drafted subsequent to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955. 

Moreover, admitting the foregoing state- 
ment to be a specious argument, the fact 
remains that it is to the advantage of the 
Nation, as a whole, to offer opportunities for 
education in the arts, skills, etc., particularly 
to those whose education in this respect 
has been delayed beyond others of their 
generation who have not been faced with the 
requirement of such service. 

I do not predicate this thought on a 
waving of the flag, but on the sound prin- 
ciple of recognition of a mutual obligation. 
Hence, the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States urges that your Commission give care- 
ful consideraton to this matter. 

While this draft would be extended un- 
duly to discuss, in similar detail, the entire 
question of survivor’s benefits, a few refer- 
ences thereto are in order. 

The provision of law, whereby a 6-month 
gratuity is paid because of death in service, 
should receive careful study. If this is paid, 
as has been indicated, as compensation, then 
the matter of the recipient requires some 
closer analogy than that presently existing 
between this benefit and benefits similar in 
nature paid by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. If it is an insurance benefit, then 
some closer relation should appear between 
the present provisions and those governing 
the Indemnity Act. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to justify 
those statutory provisions granting an elec- 
tion of rights, either to veterans or their 
survivors, between the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act and the laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
fact that the veteran was a career military 
person does not signify that his dependents 
are any less deserving than those of a 
reservist. This does not mean that we op- 
pose the greater benefit, but rather that 
we favor the grant of such a larger allow- 
ance to all entitled, as being in keeping with 
the need, and so recognized by the Employees 
Compensation Act. 

Further, this analysis has not gone into 
any discussion of the provisions of the GI 
bill concerning guaranteed loans. So far as 
these measures are concerned, they have 
more than justified themselves in the eco- 
nomic benefits to the country at large. 


There can be no question but that as 
concerns the housing situation, the veteran 
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group which attained maturity during the 
period of the conflict came home to an 
economy not prepared to offer them adequate 
housing for their families. 

The boost to the national economy, which 
flowed from these provisions of law, more 
than paid for the little which veterans re- 
ceived over and above nonveteran citizens 
and whatever the cost to the Government, 
this was, the improved economy as a whole, 
resulting therefrom, more than repaid in 
the way of a higher national income the 
cost thereof to the taxpayer. 

In my discussion of these matters with 
you, General Bradley, you assured me that, 
as you saw it, the primary objective of the 
commission was to consider what measures 
should be provided for the veterans of the 
future rather than for the veterans of today. 
May I suggest that the commission would 
do very well to study the question as to 
whether the benefits available to veterans of 
today are adequate in the light of the econ- 
omy of the country as a whole. Today our 
economy is based on a $380 billion national 
income. Today the general wage level is far 
beyond what it was in 1917, in 1933, or in 
1945. Shall the veteran continue to be 
judged by the economy which was in ex- 
istence from 20 to 40 ago? 

May I in the name of the Jewish 
Veterans of the United States offer to 
our sincere thanks for the opportunity to 
make our views known. Should there be any 
occasion in the future wherein our further 
views may be desired or should it be desired 
that we supplement the views herein stated 
by oral testimony, you can rest assured that 
I and my staff will be available to you. 


War 
you 





Present Situation of Home Building and 
Mortgages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement on the present situation of 
home building and mortgages, by Mr. 
James R. Price, president of the National 
Homes Corp., whose general offices and 
main plant are located at Lafayette, Ind., 
in my district. The statement follows: 

The current high level of home building in 
the United States is not a boom phenomenon 
based upon excessive credit or unrealistic 
economics. It is an entirely normal and or- 
derly response to a basic need for new hous- 
ing. 

Furthermore, the prevailing type of long- 
term mortgage financing with a steady amor- 
tization is very well suited to the economy 
of the American household today. 

The present and prospective market for 
houses rests upon a genuine demand arising 
out of at least four factors: (1) Increasing 
population, (2) a larger percentage of the 
population in the middle income group, (3) 
the relative stability of personal incomes 
when compared with 2 or 3 decades ago, (4) 
social changes which encourage many more 
people to maintain homes of their own. 

As to the financing, the long-term, fully 
amortized mortgage, with little or no down- 
payment, is in some respects more conserva- 
tive and safer than that which prevailed 
prior to enactment of the National Housing 
Act of 1934 and creation of the FHA. In 
those days downpayments of 50 percent were 
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commonplace, and mortgages were written 








for no longer than 5 to 10 years. But amor- 
tization was rarely required and the high 
int t rates that then prevailed often in- 
vited defa and foreclosure at the least 
econon downturn. The mortgage risk lies 
in the ability to maintain payments. The 
current type of long-term mortgage is better 
tailored to the pocketbook and in addition 
provides tor growth of the owner's equity 
month by month 


Dr. Arthur F. Burt Chairman of the Pres- 
ident Council of Economic Advisers, has 
ts clearly: “The wide- 


put the present prospec 
‘ fully amortiza- 


pread use of the long-term, 


ble mortgage is one of the great reforms of 
our time As a resu mortgage foreclosures 
on a mass basis are much less likely than 


they used to be 


The appeal of the } 
t 


t-World War II long- 
f 


term mortgage financing to rmer rent 
payers is demonstrated by the fact that 
owner-occupied homes outnumbered renter- 
occupied units for the first time in 1948 

It is tly and rather sweepingly 





tated that everybody is buying too much on 
credit these da Yet all interest costs to- 
day—corporate and individual, for all pur- 
post are less*than half as big, in relation 
to national income, as they were in 1929. In 
the housing field, people are paying about 
20 percent less of their disposable income for 
home buying, including debt charges, than 
in the late 1920’ And the current mort- 
gage debt, about $75 billion, is estimated by 
the National Association of Home Builders to 
represent no more than 45 percent of the 
value of all mortgaged homes. Only 4 per- 
cent of these houses, according to this anal- 
ysis, are mortgaged for over 80 percent of 
their value Moreover, a Federal Reserve 
Board study last year determined that, de- 
spite the long terms of currently written 
mortgages, the average maturity of nonfarm 
mortgages in the portfolios of insurance 
companies was only 11 years. 

The best test of this credit’s soundness is, 
of course, the default record of home buyers, 
especially during dips in the national eco- 
nomic barometer. Dr. Burns has said there 
were no defaults or foreclosures “on any 
appreciable scale” during the contractions of 
1948-49 and 1953-54. This refiects the ex- 
perience of our National Homes Acceptance 
Corp. which was established in 1947 and to- 
day is servicing $155 million of mortgages on 
National homes for over 175 insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, and other lending in- 
stitutions, including some of the country’s 
largest. Going back to 1952 when NHAC 
took a backward look over its first 5 years’ 
experience, it had then made more than $70 
million of representing 8,000 
loans, only 6 of which were 30-day delin- 
quents This was a delinquency ratio of 
0.075 percent. 

The delinquency rate on all home mort- 
gages seems to confirm our own experience. 
It reached a record low in the first quarter of 
this year, according to a survey of 2 million 
mortgages by the Mortgage Bankers Associ- 
ation of America. Even in the contraction of 
last year when foreclosures rose to 26,000 
from 21,473 in the previous year, they were 
only about 10 percent of the number in 
1933-34 

I think that on the whole the current 
home mortgage situation is sound, especial- 
ly since the Federal mortgage insurance 
agencies wisely got rid of the so-called no- 
no down payment financing. Sometimes this 
even included automobiles in addition to 
closing costs in the principal of mortgages. 
Conditions will continue to be sound if 
available financing is used in such a man- 
ner as to protect those few home buyers 
who tend to prodigality in their financial 
commitments. In arranging mortgages on 
National Homes we make our own, independ- 
ent investigations of loan applicants to sat- 
isfy ourselves as to their credit standing 
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and employment prospects. No one is per- 
mitted to commit more than 20 percent of 
his real income, other indebtedness consid- 
ered, to the cost of carrying these homes. 
Loans are rejected if applicants are found 
to have had unsatisfactory payments rec- 
ords on any installment credit. Moreover, 
our builder-dealers are told that “issuance of 
an FHA commitment does not bind NHAC to 
acceptance of the loan if applicant does not 
meet its requirements.” Perhaps this helps 
to explain why buyers of National Homes 
have proved extraordinarily faithful in meet- 
ancial obligations. 

enuineness of the market for 
is first essential that we revise 
measuring basic home demand 
by the rate of so-called household forma- 
tion. The official figures are a highly ques- 
tionable byproduct of annual population 
estimates that the Census Bureau, which 
issued them, is only too glad to admit have 
little validity Since the rate of household 
formation for the current year (not yet an- 
nounced) believed to be from 600,000 to 
700,000, there has been some apprehension 
that building over a million homes a year 
since 1949 (this year around 1.3 million) 
would saturate the market. This theory as- 
sumes erroneously that prospective home 
buyers are largely those establishing new 
households. This further distorts the pic- 
ture by its assumption—again erroneous— 
that newlyweds, of whom there is a net 
annual increase currently of around 400,000, 
are for the most part buyers of homes. 

Our experience at National Homes is that 
newlyweds constitute only about 5 percent 
of our home buyers. We recently made a 
survey of 1,250 of our dealer’s customers in 
7 cities scattered across the country to check 
our impression. It turned out that in only 
2 of these cities did newlyweds comprise 
more than 5 percent of the buyers. These 
were Buffalo (25 percent) and Springfield, 
Ill. (30 percent). This is supported by a 
1952 Cornell University study which found 
that 63.9 percent of purchasers of prefabri- 
cated homes are “founding families’; that 
is, young couples with children under 8 years 
of age. And only recently the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration announced that of 6,500 
home buyers sampled-in the first 10 days of 
March, the typical buyer of a new home was 
34.6 years old. Since the median age for 
marriage is now around 22 years, this means 
that the average home buyer in the FHA 
sample bad been married over 10 years. 

All of this evidence supports our belief 
that homes are most frequently bouzht 
when families expand to the point of hav- 
ing 2, 3, or more children. It would ex- 
plain why the typical current home buyer 
in the FHA survey had been married 10 years 
or more. 

What all this means, so far as the marriage 
rate goes, is that the rate of 10 years ago, 
not the present rate, is the one affecting the 
present home market. And 10 years ago the 
marriage rate was breaking all records. The 
all-time high was the 2.3 million marriages 
in 1946. Home builders are now undoubted- 
ly reaping a sales harvest from the found- 
ing families resulting from those marriages. 
Moreover, the evidence indicates that this 
pressure for home buying will continue, with 
another upsurge after 1960 when the army 
of war babies, which set records during World 
War II, commence themselves to marry and 
have children of their own. 

There are several other pressures for home 
buying: the great mobility of American fam- 
ilies with one-fifth of the population relo- 
cating every year; the separating of doubled- 
up families, competent authorities claiming 
that 2 million homes will be needed for these 
situations alone; and the age and consequent 
deterioration of existing homes, over 24 mil- 
lion of which are more than 30 years old. 
The Twentieth Century Fund’s massive sur- 
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vey, America’s Needs and R: 
cludes in the recently revised eq 
there will be a demand for 1.2 n 
a year until at least 1960, even ¢ 
more are really needed. 

The third and overwhelming 
consideration is the drastically 
come situation of American fan 
Department of Commerce recent 
that the average annual income 
families was $6,393. Even since 1947 
families with incomes over $4( } 
creased by 70 percent. Only 146 ; 
them earn less than $3,000 a vear 
astounding revolution in in 
tion led the magazine House & H 
conclusion that it was the biggs 
in the demand situation. It we 
that each year the number of 
can afford a house costing $12 
is increasing by over a million 
number who cannot afford s) 4 
diminishes by half a million. Wh 
estimates are precisely correct 
portant as the indisputable fact 
cent years we have been having 
converging of the well-known An 
sire for better homes and the m« to t 
them. This is one of the factor 
tional economy which makes the h 
ket of today an actual market 
buyers rather than the symptom 
healthy boom. 

Finally, there is the underlyi: 
of people in the future growth 
omy. Without this the housin 
could not be sustained. Fearful people qd 
make long-term financial commitment 
the kind mortgages involve. At 
time they are buying realistically 
to their means. In a sense, they ars 
a vote of confidence in themselve 
country. 
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Smuggling of Heroin Into the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago, I received a letter from Mr. 
Andre Fontaine, the editor of the Blue- 
book magazine, sending me a copy of an 
article published in his magazine, in 
which it was asserted that the Italian 
Government was facilitating the smug- 
gling of a great flood of heroin into the 
United States. 

In order to obtain some informed com- 


ment on the observations contained in 
this article, I wrote to the State Depart- 


ment. { 











I have received from the Depart- 
ment a very interesting reply containing 
reference to some official reports on 
measures the Italian Government 
undertaken to inhibit and restrall 
narcotics traffic and the export of ! 
drugs to the United States. 

Iam sure we will all be pleased to kno 
that the Italian Government 1s takll 
active and forceful steps to stam) 
this evil trade, which is a source of such 
concern to the entire country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
munication from the State Department, 
which I have just referred to, together 
with my letter to Mr. Fontaine, ea:to! 
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Bluebook magazine, be printed in the Ap- 

vendix of the RECORD. _ 

Mrhere being no objection, the corre- 

epondence Was ordered to be printed in 

the RECORD, as follows: 

a Juty 6, 1955. 

yr. ANDRE FONTAINE, 

* ‘raitor, Bluebook Magazine, 

- New York, N. ¥. 

FONTAINE: As you will recall from 


DEAR MR 


s correspondence, I sent your let- 
the article entitled “How Italy’s Gov- 

s Heroin Flood United States,” 
the June issue of Bluebook, to 
it of State for its consideration 


ter and 








.ye just received a very interesting reply 
Assistant Secretary of State Thruston 
and I am enclosing Secretary 
letter for your information. I am 
i at the concern which is evident in 
ry Morton’s reply with regard to this 
ery it portant narcotics problem. Obvious- 
the Bluebook article has been studied with 
at care by the State Department, and Iam 
re it will have a salutary effect in main- 
taining proper concern for meeting this vital 
roblem. 
P Thank you again for sending me this very 
informative and provocative article. You 
may be sure I will continue to watch develop- 
ments in this matter with great interest. 





Yours very sincerely, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 30, 1955. 
The Honorable HERBERT H, LEHMAN, 
United States Senate. 
Deak SENATOR LEHMAN: I have received 
our communication of June 3, 1955, en- 


closing a letter, dated May 19, 1955, from 
Mr. André Fontaine, together with a copy of 
the June issue of the Bluebook. 

As indicated in the testimony of Mr. Harry 
Anslinger, the United States Narcotics Com- 
missioner, before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Narcotics on June 3, the Bluebook article 
in many respects presents a picture of the 
t narcotics situation as it existed a 
few years ago, but it does not reflect the 
present state of things. In the past 2 or 3 
years very great progress has been made by 
the Italian Government. This is confirmed 
by the report of the Committee on Seizures 
of the United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs which was adopted by the Com- 
mission at its 10th session in New York on 
May 5, 1955. An extract from this report 
reads as follows: 


“ITALY 


“90. The observer from Italy reported to 
the Committee on the narcotics situation 
in his country. Of the 386 kilograms of 
narcotics seized in 1954, 35 were of for- 
eign origin, indicating that Italy was rapidly 
becoming a country of transit rather than 
origin. He assured the Committee that the 
Italian Government had intensified its 
struggle against the illicit traffic. A cen- 
wal bureau of narcotics had been set up 
in accordance with a new law passed in 
November 1954, and this office would coordi- 
hate activities throughout the country. 

“Sl. In addition, the observer reported that 
his Government had taken energetic meas- 
ures to prevent diversion from licit drug 
factories, One of these measures was to 
institute in each drug factory a permanent 
— system to be enforced by the fiscal 
1Ice, 
. 52. As regards the Migliardi case, the 
oon was informed that the firm in- 
oa the case (S. A. Schiaparelli) had 
on am license to manufacture narcotic 
. ee and that the principal culprit, Mig- 
‘rd, had recently surrendered to the au- 


thorities and had received a sentence of 11 
years imprisonment. 
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“53. The Committee desires to record its 
warm appreciation of the measures intro- 
duced by the Italian Government for the 
suppression of the illicit traffic and recom- 
mends that these be recognized in the Com- 
mission’s report.” 

It should be noted that the United Nations 
Commission on this occasion expressed deep 
concern over the illicit traffic centering on 
certain other countries. The above-ex- 
pressed views of the United Nations Com- 
mission were supported by Mr. Anslinger, the 
United States representative on that Com- 
mission. 

The Department of State, in cooperation 
with the United States Bureau of Narcotics, 
has investigated the charge made in the 
Bluebook article that the Italian Govern- 
ment condones or protects illicit heroin man- 
ufacture and trade, and finds the evidence 
to be to the contrary at the present time. 
In July 1951 the Italian Government issued 
an order suspending the production of heroin 
in Italy. This order has been in force ever 
since. The most flagrant violator of the or- 
der has been severely punished by the Italian 
courts (the Migliardi case referred to above). 
According to the United States Bureau of 
Narcotics, the Italian Government is satis- 
factorily cooperating with United States nar- 
cotic agents in their efforts to prevent the 
flow of heroin and other narcotics through 
illicit channels into the United States. 

It is to be noted that international organ- 
izations of which most of the nations of the 
world are members have recommended the 
extension of additional safeguards against 
the manufacture, trade and use of heroin to 
countries, including Italy, which have not 
yet adopted these further measures. In the 
case of Italy the safeguard most urgently 
needed is the permanent prohibition of the 
manufacture of heroin, as recommended by 
the World Health Organization and the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. The United States Government 
has always supported these recommenda- 
tions and it will continue to do so through 
the medium of the international organiza- 
tions which have been established for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Fontaine’s letter and the Bluebook are 
returned herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MoRTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 





Louisiana State Vets Honor Al Labiche 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to make the House acquainted with 
an old friend of mine and a combat vet- 
eran who has just been elected State 
commander of the American Legion in 
Louisiana, Albert Labiche, of New 
Orleans. 

Here is the typical American story. 

Al Labiche was the father of two chil- 
dren when he went off to the war. He 
was a happy-go-lucky sort of a guy when 
he went away. When he came back he 
was a seasoned soldier who had been 
through the roughest and the toughest 
of the campaigns around the Bulge. 

In typical American fashion, however, 
he picked up his life in the busy indus- 
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trial world which he had left and became 
a renewed force in his community. His 
endeavors and his talents were given to 
all civic movements and he served his 
city as foreman of the grand jury at a 
time when service was not what could 
be called very desirable because of local 
political conditions. But Al Labiche did 
his job and did it well. 

Now he has been honored by being 
named the State commander of the 
American Legion for Louisiana, an honor 
and a tribute which justifies my grasping 
this opportunity to introduce him to the 
entire membership of this body. 

I saw Albert Labiche in Paris less than 
a fortnight after Germany had sur- 
rendered. Specifically it was a Sunday 
May 20, 1945 morning at the Hotel Rafel. 
This is what I wrote in my account of 
Europe immediately following the end 
of the war under the title of “I Went, I 
Saw, I Heard”: 

Albert Labiche came by and we had break- 
fast. He is going to have plenty to relate 
when he goes back to New Orleans. 

When the war can make a tough, hard- 
boiled soldier out of a guy like Albert 
Labiche it can accomplish anything and 
there is little wonder that victory has come 
to us. 

Carefree, gay, laughing—almost irresponsi- 
ble, I have never known anybody Albert 
Labiche didn’t like. Today I saw a hardened 
tough soldier who had 7 weeks in the front- 
lines at Aachen. 

An American father of 2 children, drafted 
into the army when past the age of 30 and 
now a veteran of frontline action. That's 
the kind of stuff Americans are made of and 
the kind of stuff which wins wars for Amer- 
ica, make no mistake about it. 


That was written 10 years ago almost 
to the day, give a few days. That was 
1945. 

Now this is what the New Orleans 
Item wrote about Albert Labiche in an 
editorial only a few short days ago after 
he had been elected State Commander 
of the American Legion. This is 1955: 


State Vets Honor Au LABICHE, A NATURAL 
AS LEGION CHIEF 


Albert V. Labiche is a natural for State 
commander of the American Legion, and the 
veterans who chose him at the convention 
in Alexandria on Sunday are to be com- 
mended. 

A father of two daughters, now 21 and 19, 
Al went into World War II service as a buck 
private. He came out in 1945 as a staff 
sergeant with three battle stars, the combat 
infantry badge, and a purple heart (for 
shrapnel that ripped through his hand). 

He fought in France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, where he was wounded, as a doughboy 
in an armored division. Al was there. 

On being mustered out, he became active 
in the Legion, helping organize the Arthur 
Scott post and serving on various State 
and national committees. 

But his service to his community has 
extended to many other fields. He was a 
first-rate foreman of the Orleans Parish 
grand jury 2 years ago, in the very midst of 
the police uproar. 

(In addition to its investigative work, the 
jury made two noteworthy recommenda- 
tions: that police pay be raised and that a 
system be set up to provide overlapping serv- 
ice on grand juries so as to avoid the tradi- 
tional break in continuity.) 

Vice president of the store which bears 
the family name, Al Labiche is prominent in 
the community’s business life. 
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He is a past president of the Radio and 
Television Association, a director of an insur- 
ance company and of a bank. 

The kids of New Orleans know Al, too, for 
his ardent support of sandlot sports. This 
interest goes back to the days when Al, him- 
self, was a star prep school fullback; a plucky 
one, too, who could run 106 yards for a 
touchdown—with a broken collarbone. 

A believer in teamwork, a fine citizen, and 
a leader, Al Labiche will give the State 
Legion high-caliber service as its new 
commander. 


Why Chinese Kids Don’t Go Bad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Post, one of America’s most efiec- 
tive liberal and crusading newspapers, 
has been publishing a series of articles 
on juvenile delinquency; and, as part 
of that series, several articles have ap- 
peared on Chinatown of New York, where 
the children do not ‘‘go bad,” where they 
stay out of trouble, where their record 
is exceptional, as instanced by the fact 
that out of 7,700 delinquents in the Chil- 
dren’s Court in New York City last year, 
only 9 were of Chinese ancestry. 

It is a great satisfaction for me to 
submit these articles for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
There have been many myths about 
Chinatown. Sensation seekers and writ- 
ers of trashy fiction have done their 
worst to give Chinatown a bad name. 
The facts are quite the reverse of their 
sordid pictures. New York’s Chinatown, 
while picturesque and colorful and 
worthy of a visit from the out-of-towner, 
is a community of Americans of Chinese 
descent, most of them citizens, possessed 
of a great tradition and with admirable 
human and social qualities. Its members 
follow a way of life that deserves to be 
known, applauded, and emulated. The 
sober virtues of respect for parents and 
teachers, of a stable and loving home life, 
of the desire to learn, and of peaceful 
adjustment are predominant in New 
York’s Chinatown. 

I am proud to be the Representative 
in Congress of the district that includes 
these fine men, women, and children: 
[From the New York Post of July 11, 1955] 

Wuyr CHINESE Kips Don’t Go Bap 
(By Henry Beckett) 

Late on sunny afternoons the shadow of 
the huge Criminal Courts Building at 100 
Centre Street falls across Chinatown children 
playing in Columbus Park, the only play- 
ground for Public School 23, their school. 

But few of them will ever enter the build- 
ing charged with crime. Out of 7,700 delin- 
quents in Children’s Court last year, only 9 
were of Chinese ancestry. 

The judges, police, welfare workers, and 
community leaders attribute this striking 
record to many factors, including ancient 
tradition, close neighborhood feeling, pa- 
rental responsibility, and most of all to love 
in the home. 

But they sometimes sum it up in one ques- 
tion and answer: 
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“How could they get into mischief? They 
don’t have time.” 

That is because they attend two schools 
daily, in season, and help out at home more 
than most of the city’s children do. Their 
loitering hours are few. 

At Public School 23, Bayard and Mulberry 
Streets, children of Chinese ancestry make 
up about 85 percent of the nearly 400 pupils. 
Classes run through the sixth grade, so that 
the oldest pupils are about 12. 

Attendance is above the Manhattan average 
and for months it may be as high as 97 
percent of enrollment. Parents are so eager 
to have children learn that teachers have 
difficulty in getting them kept at home when 
they are ill. 

PARENTS SET THE EXAMPLE 


Some parents are studying in the school 
at the same time as their children. From 
9 a. m. to 3 p. m., 4 days a week, there are 
2 adult classes in English. A few moth- 
ers have their youngest children at their 
side. One little girl of 4 years has learned to 
read, by herself, in this way. 

“Teaching is easy here,” the principal, 
Marie K. Lelash, said, “because at home par- 
ents set an example in discipline and re- 
sponsibility, train the children well, and 
teach them to tell the truth in all circum- 
stances. 

“Naturally, preaching doesn’t mean much 
if children hear their parents tell little lies 
at home, in stores, in the daily round. Ina 
Chinese household, children are important. 
Parents share their lives with them, have 
them help in shopping, take the laundry, 
assist in the father’s business. 

“These children are not on the streets at 
night. Their parents don’t give the impres- 
sion that they are glad to get rid of them, 
that they are indifferent, and the less seen 
of them the better.” 


THE CHILDREN POLICE THEMSELVES 


Touring the old school building, in hard 
use for more than 60 years, Dr. Lelash noted 
that everything was spic and span and no 
walls had been defaced. 

“If any child scribbled or rubbed paint on 
the wall,” she said, “50 children would report 
it right away and would form a squad to 
clean it up. Pupils police one another. 
Patrols report if a Child fails to wait for a 
green light at a street crossing. Names are 
taken. 

“Once a child handed me a note reading 
like this: ‘Please excuse my father for dam- 
aging my geography book. He left it on the 
radiator. He is willing to buy a new book. 
It won't happen again.’ The father insisted 
upon paying. 

“Tears rolled down a child’s cheeks when 
he had done something naughty and I told 
him that I must write to his father. Chil- 
dren are taught not to fight. They under- 
stand that they are a minority group and will 
be noticed if they do not behave well.” 

Chinese children love to read and paint, 
Dr. Lelash observed. They fancy hot dogs 
and pizza pie and don’t care for ice cream 
or sweets. They go for Hopalong Cassidy and 
Davy Crockett. 

The school library was arranged to suit 
them, with an “artificial fireplace,” and cur- 
tains their mothers made and still wash and 
iron. On holidays, parents give them money 
and the pupils of Public School 23 have had 
as much as $40,000 on deposit in a bank. 


A PRINCIPAL’S 7 POINTS 


About 200 children, or 20 percent of the 
total, are in Public School 130, Hester and 
Baxter Streets. As soon as the question of 
low juvenile delinquency among Chinese 
children was put up to him, the principal, 
Dr. Henry Seideman, sat down and with evi- 
dent enjoyment wrote out what he considers 
the reasons for it. 

The range in his school is from kindergar- 
ten to high school, and here are Dr. Seide- 
man's seven points: 
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Stable home. Mothers don't 
work as much as others. 

Fathers have authority. Are j 
home. 

Feel responsible for their communis 
Have a small-town, family-close related: y 
feeling that they must uphold thei, — 
bors’ estimation of them, feeling bat ane 
neghbors’ eyes are on them like an 
or aunt’s. 

Ambassador-at-large role. Fee) 
sentative of their community, 
ambassador by whose conduct t 
nity is Judged by others. 

Natural, mature values. Unacceptance w» 
cheap, get-rich-quick values. (Let's c+., 
for a good time. Money is happiness) 7 
are rich because they don’t set themse ; 
superficial, Hollywoodish goals. ie 

Real, not verbal, morality. No douh.s 
standards between lipservice mora] es 
actual adult ways. Pride in their re 
tion for honesty. No confusion of ; 
ards—church talk versus real adult 
cheapness, or evasion. (Credit given i 
wholesalers. Atmosphere of honest t 
ness.) 

Security. 
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& repre. 
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heir comy 
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talk and 


Emotional, social. 
ness, so important. (To the home. 
chores.) They are accepted and loved iy 
their community. They are not rejecte, 
While other children, belonging to the wh en 
Nation, in reality may belong to nobody in 
particular, Chinese. children have one whole 
community that loves them. 

THEY ATTEND A SECOND SCHOOL 

After attending the American public schoo} 
or parochial school, most Chinese children 
go to what is called Chinese school 

One such school is financed by the Chinese 
Community Center in a one-time public. 
school building at 60-64 Mott Street. A 
is on now for $1 million for a new bui 
to house both center and school. 

The head of the school, Dr. Kenneth ¢ 
Chan, came from China 7 years ago. He 
expected to return, but the Communists 
took over, so he remained. He has a Ph. D 
from New York University, and is editor of 
the China Journal. 

“We have 170 pupils out of perhaps 600 at- 
tending all 3 Chinese schools,” he said. “We 
have one American woman as a pupil, too 
When public school is out, the chil 
in our building from 4 to 5 p. m.,, 
tend classes from 5 to 7:10 p.m. Wet 
nine Chinese teachers. They instruct in the 
Cantonese dialect, and we have a course in 
Mandarin. We also teach Chinese hi 
geography. 

“We never spank a child. In case of mis- 
conduct we inform the parents and have the 
child copy maxims or stand in the corner. 
But we would expel any child who struck 4 
teacher, because first of all we teach good 
citizenship.” 

The Church of the Transfiguration sup- 
ports both a regular parochial school and 
a Kung Wa, or Chinese school. About 2 
percent of the 357 pupils in the parochial 
school are Chinese, Father McLaughlin estl- 
mates. They have their regular schooling 
9 a. m. to 3 p. m., and then attend Chines 
classes, 4 to 6 p. m. 


THE KIDS AND THE COPS 


The schools are administered by the Mary- 
knoll Fathers and the Sisters. Some were 
missionaries in China until the Communis 
expelled them. Their present pupils, from 
first to eighth grade, come from Manhattaa, 
Brooklyn and Queens. 

“In China today,” says Father McLaughlin, 
“the Communists are trying to turn childres 
against parents and have them spy 02 their 
elders and report. So the children are * 
tolled as individuals and trained in 4 J puta 
corps to betray their parents. Some have 
done so. 

“The Communists want the state to = 
dominate. ‘Therefore the family mus‘ be 
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vory and 
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This has to be a clean break 


roken up i 

bro the past, because for centuries parents 
irom peen judge and jury and to bring dis- 
bon r on parents is a crime, according to 


eir phil sophy.” 


‘eather McLaughlin mentioned the expres- 
«Sin King Lo Sz Sin,” meaning “First 

reve! 

« central He had heard 

Oo. 4 


ve one’s teacher,” and “Hau King Foo 
Mo,” meaning “Revere father and mother,” 
ral Chinese precepts. 
" q Hong Kong lad who hanged himself be- 
failed to get passing grades. 


\ 


cause he fail 


The Chinese attitude toward the police 
Father McLaughlin: 

ys walk up to policemen on the 
You see a policeman 


ple ses 
“The Mx 
i shake hands. 









a ‘down the street holding the hand 
a iJ] boy. Gradually the police have 
-rown to understand Chinese ways and grant 


ties regarding firecrackers at holiday 





SCHOOL WITHOUT A JANITOR 

The Reverend Paul Chang ts principal of 
the Chinese school of the True Light Luth- 
eran Church, 195 Worth Street, the largest 
Chinese church in the United States, with 
1500 on the rolls. 

“To them obedience is the first virtue, 
obedience to parents,” says Chang. “Their 
of religion is different. If they pro- 
fess it, they live by it. 

“Although ancestor worship is gone, chil- 
dren respect their elders. They do not call 
parents by first names as many American 
children do. They heed advice of uncles 
and cousins. If pupils err, parents are in- 
formed and they do the punishing. 

“We have a gymnasium and 17 basketball 
Over weekends, students clean this 
tory building. We don’t need a janitor. 
t is true that gambling has been a Chinese 

» but the younger gereration is disgusted 
knowing how families have been im- 
And the Bowery, with its 
close that the young people 
have an object lesson alcohol as well.” 


concept 
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|From the New York Post of July 12, 1955] 
Way CHINESE Kips Don’t Go Bap—How Par- 
He.tp CHINESE Kips Stray OvutT oF 
TROUBLE 


ENTS 


(By Henry Beckett) 

Parental example and pride play a key part 
nthe good behavior of youth of Chinese an- 
cestry—a group that rarely appears in court 
{ linquency. ‘ 

s set the example,” says Kock-Gee 
esident of the Chinese Benevolent As- 
“They must do so if children are 
remain uncorrupted by bad influences 
round them.” 

When children do well, Chinese parents 
eel that their own lives are being fulfilled 
t ashamed to show pride over it. 
ociation’s secretary, Louis Hong, bro- 
20 Broadway, has this to say: 
1 the proud father of four. All are 
Col University graduates, all in the 
professions. One son is an economist, an- 
e 





ana are n¢ 






ther an clectrical engineer, the third a civil 
ineer, and my daughter is a chemist. 
“Our offices and meeting hall in Chinatown 
are headquarters for all people of Chinese 
anc in Greater New York. Some 60 
' S are affiliated. Most of them are 
sally grour s. 
“If there are disputes that cannot be set- 
i within the family associations, they 
me to us and we decide. It is gratifying 
‘ the conduct of our children is appre- 
“ated by the city. There are reasons for it: 
“First, the teachings of Confucius, thou- 
ude of years ago, have great effect even 








> 


cond, parents are more mindful of the 
- of their children than American par- 
‘ ordinarily are. Fatherhood is taken 
ace = usly, the father’s duty is empha- 
<Q more, 
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“Third our aim is to make children become 
ladies and gentlemen, have good character, 
be dutiful citizens, and the Chinese schools 
guide their ethics and train them to know 
their obligation to society and to their coun- 
try. Asa child grows up, he is told that it is 
his duty to maintain a good family, in his 
turn, and to serve the general good. 

“This must include respect for authority 
and the police first of all. It is understood 
that the police department is here to main- 
tain order. Since most Chinese-Americans 
are law-abiding, they look on policemen not 
as persons to be feared but as fyends and 
protectors. 

“But you have asked me what I consider 
the solution to the juvenile delinquency 
problem and I must reply that it is parental 
example and guidance.” 

Among members of the Consolidated Be- 
nevolent Association are the On Leong Mer- 
chants Association and Hip Sing Association, 
whose bitter rivalry some years ago led to 
the worst of the so-called tong wars. 

Dr. Chih Meng, director of China Institute 
in America, at 125 East 65th Street, suggests 
that an ancient Chinese concept which he 
calls “familyism” accounts for the conduct 
of Chinese children, as well as adults. 

He remembers an English missionary’s re- 
mark that in 53 years of work in a Chinese 
town of 30,000, where Dr. Meng himself was 
born, he had never heard of a crime of vio- 
lence. 

The China Institute in America furthers 
cultural relations between the United States 
and China and aids students in both coun- 
tries. 

Dr. Meng was a leader in the first. Chinese 
student patriotic movement, has lectured 
widely on traditional Chinese ways, and is 
himself a descendant of Meng, the Chinese 
scholar known in the West as Mencius. 

Mencius (372-289 B. C.) is China’s fore- 
most advocate of a democratic government 
and his teachings have influenced Chinese 
thought for 20 centuries. His attitude was 
that people are inately compassionate, not 
self-seeking, but that to practice virtue they 
need peace of mind and to have that they 
must have material well-being. 

“Even a fist fight was rare in the town 
where I grew up,” Dr. Meng says. “Life 
centered in the family and if any member of 
it did wrong the entire family was disgraced. 

“In orthodox Christianity, the emphasis 
seems to be on a future life, on that kind of 
immortality. 


“We think. of immortality as coming 
through our descendants, so all Chinese want 
children. But if one of the children should 
commit murder, that immortality would be 
ruined. 

“I was trained in that way, with a liking 
for the traditional Chinese compliment, ‘May 
your family name remain fragrant for gen- 
erations.’ 

“And the family tradition is carried on in 
the United States. The family is a financial 
unit, so that one has the obligation to assist 
any member of it, even to a cousin in the 
fifth degree. We have a kind of life and 
family and accident insurance, with all chip- 
ping in when necessary. The family is a 
real insurance company. ‘ 

“In my own family there are 144 members. 
All turn for guidance to the head of the clan 
and in a just manner he reserves certain 
funds to aid what you Call a weak sister, if 
need be. 

“But frankly I am worried. Rapid change 
and the world situation lead to the breaking 
of these family ties, this close relationship, 
in the second and third generations of 
Chinese in America. 

“I am in my fifties and my generation is all 
right and our children will be all right for a 
little while, but the environment and the 
school associations in New York are such that 
there is a breakdown in the home relation- 
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ship and the mutual love needed between 
children and teacher. 

“So I am much worried about the next 
generation of people of Chinese ancestry in 
this country. All of the money spent to stop 
juvenile delinquency, all of the expedients, 
higher paid teachers, and better buildings 
and recreational facilities—all of this will be 
futile unless family life is rehabilitated 
here.” 

Discussing Chinese family life, the presi- 
dent of the Public School 23 Parent- 
Teachers’ Association remarks with approval 
that in a Chinese household the authority is 
more on the father’s side, going back to 
grandparents. 

She is Mrs. Grace Mok. Her father, Lee P. 
Lock, an importer, put 6 daughters through 
college and was gratified because 4 of them 
had Barnard scholarships. Her husband, 
Lam Mok, is with the Bank of China. 

“With us,” Mrs. Mok says, “parents are 
responsible for the way their children be- 
have. There is no excuse for parents not to 
know what goes on. If there is no father, it 
is up to the father’s uncle or brother or 
cousin to keep a child in line and pay for 
his education, if necessary. 

“The Chinese have respect for learning. 
If correction is needed that is done privately, 
to save face and not hurt feelings. In all 
Chinese homes children are told that they 
must be good or the family will suffer dis- 
grace. 

“On the other hand, parents are praised if 
children do well. If Dr. Salk were one of us, 
everybody would be speaking well of his par- 
ents for having such a son and we would be 
proud of them. 

“It isn’t their money, it is the achieve- 
ments of children that give parents stand- 
ing. And if I, even at my age, did something 
wrong and got into the courts, Chinese peo- 
ple would be asking, ‘Who’s daughter is 
she?’” 


[From the New York Post of July 13, 1955] 


WHy CHINESE Kips Don’t Go BAD—SPARE THE 
Rop, LOVE THE CHILD 
(By Henry Beckett) 

The Chinese child is loved in his home. 
He is appreciated; he is treated with the dig- 
nity that makes him feel he belongs, and this 
is a positive factor in contributing to his 
happy disposition. 

It is this family love that has combined 
with discipline, obedience, and a dash of 
Confucian presecpts to keep Chinese-Ameri- 
can youngsters at the bottom of the juvenile 
delinquency rate, in the opinion of people 
who have worked with them. 

Miss Marian Lang, since 1937 in charge of 
the branch public library on East Broadway, 
says it this way: 

“Long ago the Chinese discovered what 
some of our psychologists are emphasizing 
now, that children need plenty of love and 
affection. 

“Parents and all older people treat the 
very smallest almost as pets, so that they feel 
loved and protected. But as soon as they are 
old enough for it, children are given responsi- 
bility. And anyone who thinks they are 
plain, placid, old-pokér faces is wrong. If 
the like you and if they are stirred emotion- 
ally, well, you should see their faces light 
up.” 

If other children make noise in the library, 
Chinese children walk out, Miss Lang says, 
and the older children see that the younger 
ones are quiet. 

Mrs. Beatrice Dunham, public-health 
nurse with the Community Service Society, 
24 Pell Street, notes that there's a special 
reason, not flattering to this Nation, which 
may account in part for the warmth of the 
family life that turns out such children. 

“For so long only the Chinese men could 
enter the United States. Women were ex- 
cluded. That was a horrible thing to do.” 
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When we 
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community resourt but now they 
respo! to health education 
people. They are self-directing 

Ie have so much fun in a Chinese 
home. Parents are kind to the little ones 
and I have yet to see a parent spank a child. 

P grow up the girls have a natural 
kind of shy reticence that 
uine and very appealing.” 

Until recently, boys and girls were kept 
separate, outside the household. A girl did 
not shake hands with a boy and when some 
object was to be given him she placed it on 
a table 

Mrs. Moole Eng, another CSS nurse, ob- 
served that baby sitters are not needed in 
Chinatown: 

“Parents take children and babies along 
with them to parties. There are parties to 
introduce the new baby, haircut parties, wed- 
ding feasts and on holidays Chinese people 
come to Chinatown from all over the city. 
It their home community, a unifying, 
wholesome influence.” 

At the Mariners Temple, 3 Henry Street, 
he Reverend Joseph B. Palmer has been 
struck by the way older children look after 
the younger ones. 

“When Chinese girls of 13 and 14 brought 
6-year-old brothers and sisters to our par- 
ties, they were told that such small children 
were not invited. 

“Then we can't come,’ they said. Their 
parents were busy in laundry and store and 
someone had to look after the tots. So we 
arranged to accommodate them, too.” 

The Mariners Temple is 110 years old. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick did community work 
there in his student days and gained his 
fondness for the Chinese. It is a Baptist 
Church and the famous Riverside Church 
helps to support the manifold activities 
among the 13 nationality groups. 
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THE CHANGE FOR THE GOOD 


Recently many Chinese-Americans have 
moved across Chatham Square from China- 
town proper, into the Mariners Temple pre- 
cinct Apparently their influence has not 
been bad. 

“Ten years ago,” the minister remarked, 
“this precinct was one of the city’s most law- 
less. Now it is about the best 

Mrs. Irwin J. Cohen described the Chinese 
children as being better behaved than otners 
when parents bring them to the law office 
of her husband, who formerly had a Chinese 
partner and has specialized in immigration 
and refugee problems. 

“They are quiet as mice in the office,”’ Mrs. 
Cohen declared. “Their elders are gentle, 
soft-spoken, rarely on relief. They do not 
like to be seen in court. And they stick to- 
gether. Over in Dover, N. J., there are three 
households, including in-laws, sharing one 
home, eating and working together. 

“In the past, gambling has been the tradi- 
tional Chinese vice, but the big gamblers 
were mainly seamen, without wives, on shore 
leave.” 

Dr. Tan Chi-ming, executive secretary of 
the Chinese Community Center, who came 
here from Canton in 1948, points out that 
although three Chinese boys were arrested 
for disorderly conduct in the Chinatown pre- 
cinct last year, ail were acquitted. 


” 


“It was only mischief,” he said, “but that 
Was enough to cause parents to lose face, 
a punishment they can’t bear. When a child 
goes wrong there is a family conference. The 
family is the unit. If the wrong continues, 
he is expelled from the group and none will 
accept him.” 

“Too many American parents have failed 
to guide and discipline youth,” says Raymond 
Wu, the first Chinese to sell $1 million insur- 
ance for the New York Life. 

“And life seems to have no constructive 
meaning for too many young Americans. 
Chinese elders, in fact the entire commu- 
nity, hold parents to account if children go 
wrong.” 

P. H. Chang, Chinese consul general adds, 
“Before Chinese child makes a move, he 

to think what the reaction on his 
parents will be. Will they be proud or 
ashamed?” 

Wayne Wu, editor of a forth coming Free- 
dom Daily, in both English and Chinese, at- 
tributes Chinese child behavior to heredity, 
culture, and environment: 

“When young people see that their elders 
care only for a good time, and are not inter- 
ested in the general welfare, they are not 
likely to respect them. Chinatown youth is 
fortunate in not being subjected to so much 
bad American influence.”’ 

“Chinatown is the only area in the city 
that has this strong home discipline,” tn- 
sists the Reverend Stephen Murany, Church 
of the Sea and Land. The building, at 61 
Henry Street, is shared by the Chinese Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of modern 
China, wrote the new nation’s constitution 
on Chinese Presbyterian premises here, when 
he was a young student. 

A spokesman for the Chinese Christian 
Center, 21 Pell Street, said that the church 
is dedicated to “mutual understanding of 
parents and youth, both confused by the 
customs of a strange land.” 

This understanding exists in Chinatown, 
he adds, and it accounts for what the chil- 
dren do. 

But Americans closest to the people of 
Chinese ancestry feel that understanding 
and appreciation of their virtues in this 
country has been too slow. 

It was only 11 years ago that a Chinese 
physician became an American citizen, the 
first in this area to achieve naturalized 
citizenship through repeal of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. 

It was only 4 years ago that Thomas H. 
Lee, brother of the late Shong Lee, mayor 
of Chinatown, became the first New Yorker 
of Chinese descent to receive an important 
political appointment. He was made an 
assistant United States attorney. 

But in 1951, also, William S. Y. Wang, 18, 
who began his American life as a dishwasher, 
received a Columbia University scholarship 
established by Sou Chan, restaurateur, “‘be- 
cause America has been good to me.” 

And in 1952, Mrs. Toy Len Goon, mother of 
eight, and herself a laundry owner, was hon- 
ored as Maine’s mother of the year. 
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I'M A SINISTER CHINESE—MY NAME'S 
FU MANCHU 


One American who has tried to help his 
fellow countrymen understand the Chinese 
is Carl Glick, author of Shake Hands With 
the Dragon, and he says it’s well to remem- 
ber that the Chinese have a rougish, insati- 
able sense of humor. 

For awhile, as Church of All Nations ath- 
letic director, Glick was in despair, feeling 
that the Chinese boys didn’t like him. But 
they admired his patience and were trying 
him out. 

“I’m a sinister Chinese,” was the dead- 
pan greeting of one of them one day. “My 
name's Fu Manchu. What's your name?” 


“Jesse James,” Glick retorted. 


Although Chinese authorities believe that 
Sax Rohmer's imaginary Chinese villain, Fu 
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Manchu, has made life much ha 
hinese here, the young Chin 
ironic about it. 

Glick, now so close to many 
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the national life is orderly; when the 


tional life is orderly, then there is 
the world.” 


[From the New York Post of July 


Wuy CHINESE Kips Don’t Go Bap 
CHINESE IN NEW YORK 


(By Henry Beckett) 
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and to grow out of a bad situ- 
‘ their own making. ' 

for example, developed in the 
tes. not China, for the protection 
men who could turn only to one 


ret Chinese coming to this country,” 
Dr. Chih Meng, director of China 
America, 125 East 65th Street, 
it over as laborers in the western 
the transcontinental railways. 
n immigrants did not like them 
y were different and would work 
+ nothing. They had to. So the 
mobbed the Chinese, burned their 
killed them. In nine Western 
Chinese were leading a very un- 
y life 
the eighties they organized the tongs 
tt ick. Drifting east, not even know- 
ABC's, with no way to make a 
t as laundrymen and in running 
ra they had to live together. 
pg mpeted with one another for the 
tions. One would muscle in early, 
would try to scare him off and 
iv a gun would be used. Then as 
iegle became worse racketeers were 
i there was real warefare.” 


GROWTH OF THE TONGS 


ailed account of the tongs was 

ven in 1930 in a speech by Eddie Gong, 

ident of the Hip Sing Tong, then a bitter 
rival of the On Leong Tong. 

t was the first time a member of the so- 
called Chinese secret societies had ever dis- 
cussed them publicly and he likened them, 
rigin, to American vigilantes. 

“The tongs,” he said, “had their begin- 

rin the same spirit of justice in freedom 

t moved the Americans of 1776 to throw 
ff the oppression of an unjust ruler. 

“In the early days of California the immi- 

nts were grouped by families. The big 
oppressed the small, who could not appeal 

the law of the land and were subject to 
race prejudice. They could present griev- 
through interpreters who were 
y on the side of the rich oppressors. 
tongs spread all over the United 
maintain justice. They became 
associations, with counsel. But bad 
developed and tong executives 
have not yet solved the mystery to bring 
an end to what your newspapers call tong 
wars 

“We have not yet been able to find out 
why, when a member of one tong is injured 
by a member of another tong, it is not a 
matter of individuals, but every member of 
the injured man’s tong goes on the warpath 
for vengeance, seeking it from every 
member of the other tong. 

“What you may never have heard is this: 
When an atrocious crime is committed with- 
n the circle of membership of one tong there 
within the tong, leading to a ver- 
dict and appropriate punishment. 

“In time, perhaps, we will be able to per- 
fuade our members to take that verdict to 
oo city and to the courts for ratification. I 
Ope so 

“What are we doing to abolish tong wars? 

“We have established the Chinese Con- 
folidated Benevolent Association, a court of 
‘rbitration. I believe that today, with this 
court, the Hip Sing Tong and the On Leong 
-ong—at present our friends—are great in- 
Huences for good in this community.” 

Pi it Eddie Gong was premature. Six 
months after he spoke, police seized pistols, 
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looking 
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‘x, Knives and four men, leaders in a 


*me to recruit gunmen from the unem- 
a ved approached in city parks. Recruits 
“re offered $500 apiece for dead Chinese of 


ae tong. Seven were marked for 
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Three days later, when a fusillade of bullets 


B Wounded 40 


Gx ne 


f 30 tongmen playing pool, Eddie 
himself told police it was a deliberate 


attempt to kill as Sy Ses OF Cie Five 
whe @ possible, 


Fear of wholesale deportations prevented 
more extensive tong warfare in 1930. In- 
fluential leaders reminded tong members of 
what happened in 1925. 

Then, after 60 killings in 5 States, 1,200 
Chinese were rounded up, 264 deported, and 
there were threats to raze the Chinese set- 
tlements in several cities. 

Even so, in those 5 years, there were in- 
termittent flareups. The strife continued in 
1928 although a Chinese Consul General 
wired 40 tong headquarters, ordering that 
it stop. 

In 1 case, 4 men had been killed and 
nearly a dozen wounded, all because 2 mem- 
bers of a family, belonging to different tongs, 
disputed over a debt and 1 killed the other. 

Those tong encounters were really written 
up, too. This is from one story about that 
slaying: 

“Around the edge of the door appeared a 
face. It was pale with a cold, ruthless hatred. 
The lips, displaying one gold eyetooth, were 
set in a mocking grin. And the black, 
menacing eyes sought and held the eyes of 
Wong Chun. The song of the Seven Petals 
was abruptly stopped.” 


[From the New York Post of July 15, 1955] 


Wuy CHINESE Kms Don’t Go Bap—How 
CHINATOWN HasS CHANGED 


(By Henry Beckett) 


Only 25 years ago Chinatown was the city’s 
problem community, with its not infrequent 
tong conflicts, it gambling, its traffic in nar- 
cotics—all exaggerated by the press. 

Now police call it the most law-abiding of 
all and Americans who know are saying that 
its children set a fine example for children 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

The change has come gradually, as a result 
of better treatment by citizens in general, 
growth in understanding, economic depres- 
sion, the war between Japan and China and 
World War II. 

For too long it was the fashion to make 
fun of the Chinese or depict them as a cruel, 
sinister people. Coney Island wax exhibits 
showed Chinese figures smoking opium and 
indulging in torture and public executions. 

As a new tong war threatened, in 1931, this 
is the way a newspaper described the situa- 
tion: 

“Dark figures are darting mysteriously 
from drab doorways, grim and sardonic faces 
peer from shuttered windows, mysterious 
signals flash from hithter to yon.” 

With rival tongs denouncing and perhaps 
slandering one another, some Americans were 
ready to believe the worst. Killers were re- 
ported as taking terrible oaths, putting this 
curse on themselves in case of failure: 

“And if I go to the mountains I will be 
bitten by bears and torn by fiery horses, if I 
go to the sea I will be drowned.” 

In 1931 the two most powerful tongs had 
conventions, simultaneously, in Chinatown. 
At a Chinese Theater party police frisked 200 
men hanging around. On three they found 
loaded pistols. 

After 3 killings in 3 weeks in 1933, police 
called on Federal authorities for help. The 
United States attorney called in the tong 
secretaries, told them that he was investi- 
gating narcotics and immigration violations 
and they would have to bring in their tong 
books. That worried the Chinese more than 
the simple deportation proceedings in earlier 
years. 

A peace treaty was signed pledging the 
tongs “to maintain peace and quiet and to 
engage in no acts of lawlessness from this day 
on” and to submit disputes to the Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association, as well 
as to public officials. 


That was for United States authorities. 
Another peace treaty was signed at the be- 
hest of the Chinese consul general. 

THE TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS 

Nothing deserving the name of tong war 

has broken out since 1933, but the Govern- 
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ment has had to cope with a Chinese nar- 
cotics traffic. 

A Government agent, planting a story 
about a rich uncle wishing to make a lot 
more in narcotics, managed to get initiated 
into a tong. He got the facts, there was a 
quite drive, 23 were arrested and a former 
tong president and 16 members were in- 
dicted. 

“It meant,” the press reported, “collapse of 
an alliance between the underworld of the 
Orient and the West that had monopolized 
the annual $1 million trade.” 

A few days later, agents found opium 
smoker in back rooms of tenements on 
Ludlow, Elizabeth, Mulberry, Rivington, and 
Madison Streets. White string soaked in 
heroin was selling at $1 an inch. Chewing 
heroin, that was. Same for a heroin-soaked 
letter. 

LIKE REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS 


Faith in the tong peace was shown by the 
absence of a heavy police detail when 1 of 
the 2 rival tongs held a convention. Nine 
years before, 200 police were on guard, but in 
1941, 1 patrolman had little to do but look 
at a street banner bearing words in English 
and Chinese and urging Chinatown to buy 
war bonds. 

“We meet just as the Elks do,” a secre- 
tary insisted, ‘and talk over relief for China 
and aid to the Red Cross. We used to have 
parades and things like that, but we cut it 
out because of the war. Now, since the 
Japanese attack, we help one another. It 
is just like Republicans and Democrats.” 

In another instance that year, at a minute 
before midnight, on the final day for income- 
tax payments, a Chinese firl took a position 
at the cash-payment window and went on 
talking, keeping the window open, while a 
huddie of Chinese men grew in the corridor. 

Scarcely any of them needed to pay a tax, 
but they filed returns, paying a total of 
$1,600. It was explained that no Chinese 
could enter his club until he could show 
that he had paid a tax. 

Such incidents, indicating a_ growing 
awareness of American citizenship and a de- 
sire to aid a government—their own—which 
also was coming to the rescue of the land 
of their forefathers, occurred more and more 
often. 

By 1946 the Chinese who had been a police 
problem were complaining that the police 
were a problem to them. One of their lead- 
ers charged a reign of police terror through 
arrests without warrant. 

Magistrate Kross backed him up, saying 
that hundreds of Chinese were brought into 
night court every Monday after unwarranted 
raids. Mah Jong was the offense, disorderly 
conduct the charge. 


POLICE RAIDS CRITICIZED 


“I send them home,” she remarked. 

“For years,” a Chinese benevolent society 
spokesman said, “police have had the habit 
of walking into private Chinese homes with- 
out warrants. If the Chinese refuse to 
open, the door is broken. Most of the fear 
is because the Chinese do not understand 
English.”’ 

One Chinese editor added that “police in- 
vade homes at all hours,” and another said 
that in their ignorance the Chinese did not 
know the police were breaking the law when 
they did that. 

At the same time, young non-Chinese 
hoodlums were attacking Chinese in and near 
Chinatown and with the victims not even 
reporting it, because they did not epxect pro- 
tection. It was estimated that in 6 months 
there had been at least 400 incidents of the 
kind. 

The latest threat of tong war was 5 years 
ago. One Chinese man in Brooklyn killed 
another and then took his own life, follow- 
ing a fight over transfer of a Raleigh, N. C., 
restaurant. Police conferred with the Chi- 
nese consulate and tong executives. This 
was the edict of the late Shavey Lee, “mayor 
of Chinatown”’: 
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“Any ton nflict will be obstructed and 
opposed by the Chinese here, who want war- 
time unity continued. We live in the Ameri- 
can way and will settle our differences in 
the American way. There won't ever be an- 
other tong war here.” 

And still Chinatown is not perfect. As 
recently as last August, police broke up a 
$1 million lottery ring and confiscated hun- 

ands of pay slips and much 


ge 


dreds of tnous 


equipment. 


Eight-Hour Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 
EON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 
OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVL 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the public has been fed a steady 
diet of statements and news items, orig- 
inating with the majority party, which 
purport to show that the majority party 
will have passed into legislation most of 
the administration's program before this 
session of Congress adjourns. 

Pardon me if I have a few reservations. 
For example, on April 20 I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 5758, which would revise and 
replace the present group of complicated, 
overlapping and ambiguous statutes 
known as the 8-hour laws, with a single 
general hours law. No action whatso- 
ever has been taken on this bill. 

Under the provisions of the present set 
of 8-hour laws, some of which have not 
been changed since the last century, con- 
tractors on Government jobs have been 
free to work their employees seven 
8-hour days—56 hours—in a week with- 
out paying them overtime compensation. 
Other contractors have adopted the 
standard 40-hour week, established by 
Congress for Federal employment, and 
for work covered by the Federal wage- 
hour law and the Public Contracts Act, 
in their collective bargaining agreements 
with the unions representing their em- 
ployees. They pay overtime compensa- 
tion for hours worked in excess of 40 in 
the week. Thus, some contractors suffer 
an unfair competitive disadvantage 
when bidding for Federal contracts. 

One of the 8-hour statutes permits em- 
ployers to work their employees more 
than 8 hours a day if they pay time and 
one-half for the extra hours. The 
courts and the Comptroller General, 
however, have taken different views as to 
whether the present language of the law 
also gives the employees who work over- 
time the right to collect the overtime 
pay if the employer fails to pay it. 

Even a casual glance at the laws as 
they exist today will convince anyone of 
their utter inadequacy. The Federal 
Government should set an example in 
good employment practices on projects 
proposed under Federal programs. As 
long as these archaic laws are on the 
books, we may set an example, but it 
won't always be a good one. 


H. R. 5758 would eliminate the con- 
fusion and correct the abuses stemming 
from the present set of laws by doing 
the following things: First, it would re- 
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place the text of the present 8-hour 
laws with improved provisions; second, 
it would cover not only direct Govern- 
ment contracts, but also contracts for 
work financed in whole or in part with 
Federal assistance; and third, it would 
provide in addition to the present stand- 
ard work day of 8 hours, a standard 
work week of 40 hours with not less than 
time and one-half pay for overtime work. 

The bill is part of the President’s pro- 
gram—the same program for which the 
majority party is claiming so much cred- 
it. How many here are against a 40-hour 
week for employees on Government con- 
tracts? How many here are for a set 
of outmoded laws which permit some 
operators to work their employees over- 
time without paying the standard com- 
pensation? How many here are willing 
to say that they are against a law which 
would help do away with unfair com- 
petition in the bidding of Government 
contracts? Does anybody on the ma- 
jority side of the House disagree with the 
contention that the Federal Government 
should have a law which states clearly 
that workers on Government contracts 
must be paid overtime compensation for 
all hours worked over 40 in a workweek? 

At the present time, the bill lies use- 
lessly in the files of this body’s Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. Apparently, 
the majority party considers the bill un- 
important. It is a small thing, this 
business of giving workers a 40-hour 
week. It would hardly cause a ripple of 
publicity. Social security and personal 
income tax reduction are far greater at- 
tention-getters. 

During next year’s campaign, I hope 
that a few of the majority party’s can- 
didates drop by the sites of Government 
projects which may be located in their 
home districts. Drop by when Saturday 
or Sunday work is being performed, and 
ask the workers if-they consider the bill 
important. Perhaps, then, we will get 
some action. 


Secretary Shapiro Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride and pleasure that I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared on July 26 in the Temple Daily 
Telegram, of Temple, Tex., lauding the 
program~and policies of the Honorable 
Harry Shapiro, secretary of welfare for 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

For many years it has been my privi- 
lege to know Harry Shapiro. He is a 
man of integrity, ability and large ex- 
perience. As the Temple Daily Tele- 
gram editorial points out, Mr. Shapiro 
worked hard in his youth, building these 
values which come from industrious ap- 
plication and earnest effort. Later he 
obtained a fine education and became a 
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practicing member of the bar, 
yer, a Philadelphia lawyer, if yoy 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. Shapiro wa 
standing success. His inter 
public welfare prompted him 
gage in politics and for 12 yea; 
served with distinction in th 
vania Senate. 

Along the line, Mr. Speak 
piro became interested in the 
and welfare of the mentally 
characteristic thoroughness h 
into this subject and his own 
with humanity served him admiral 
he delved into this subject. It wa 
cal of Harry Shapiro that he was not 
a theorist in the matter, but he wen 
and got first-hand information and 
was resolved to do something about + 
Last January when Governor-Flec 
George Leader took over the off 
Governor of Pennsylvania he surroung 
himself with an excellent cabine 
of character, all of whom were 
qualified for their respective post 
was the Governor’s good fortune to 
list the services of Harry Shapi: 
secretary of welfare. 

That Secretary Shapiro is justifying 
the Governor’s confidence in him j; 
amply borne out, Mr. Speaker, in the wid; 
favorable attention the Shapiro prog 
for Pennsylvania’s mentally ill is attract 
ing. We all know, Mr. Speaker, that the 
question of mental illness is one of the 
most challenging questions of our time: 
and that any contribution to its solut 
is indeed a national blessing. 
Shapiro’s fellow Pennsylvanians, without 
regard to partisan affiliation, are delight 
ed therefore that he is getting on y 
his program for the mentally ill in su 
way that all of America is aware of what 
is being done in this field in the Keyston 
State. Mr. Speaker, I consicer it a pri 
ilege to ask unanimous consent to have 
this editorial from the great State of 
Texas inserted in the REcorp acclaim 
as it does, one of Pennsylvania's first 
izens and one of humanity’s benefactor 

The editorial follows: 

ONE STATE, AT LEAST, DOING MUCH T 

IMPROVE MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 

Human progress, since the beginning of 
man, has been an unending relay race, In 
each succeeding generation, the best minds 
have passed on to the most promising o! t! 
upcoming youngsters the torch of 
standing and the injunction to carry 
further. 

Many years ago as an impressionable youth 
Harry Shapiro, a Philadelphia Jewish boy r 
a Catholic priest’s story of the life of Doro- 
thea Dix, a Protestant nurse who devoted 
her life to improving the miserable lot 0 
the mentally ill. When she started her great 
work, she found the mentally deranged 
chained like animals in foul dungeons. B 
the time her work and her life ended, 
simultaneously, the world was beginn 
understand that insanity is sickness, 
the wrath of God visited on the unwo! 

Young Shapiro, who had left sch 
age of 10 to earn his way in the world, - 
who was then working in a paperbox ! 
tory, made up his mind he would someho' 
carry on Miss Dix’s gallant crusade 
later, after he had made his fortun 
back to school to study law and was well on 
his way to a brilliant professional career, » 
accepted membership on various h 
boards and the presidency of a hospitai w+ 
this early ambition in mind. Still later,+ 
12 years in the Pennsylvania Senate 
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eelessly for improved care for the 
car, Pennsylvania’s Democratic Gov- 
vee M. Leader gave Harry Shapiro 
appointed him secretary for 
mediately Shapiro began put- 
-nurtured plans to work. Un- 
ections of State hospitals un- 
deplorable conditions, resulted 
t missals. Partisan politics was 
he department. Efficient, dedi- 
| superintendents, whom Sha- 
be in the majority, were re- 
ess of their politics, and given 
to meet their responsibili- 
he made it plain there were no 
department for party hacks 
ful, he has asked for higher sal- 
r the line to attract the quali- 
ed people he wants. He has 
rether the best medical] brains of 
to an advisory committee and 
il colleges and hospitals into 
j training programs on mental 
is establishing outpatient de- 
nd following through on dis- 
tients in line with his theory that 

too, can largely be cured. 
iro’s program is costing Penn- 
taxpayers some money, but he’s 
ts, and they seem to like it. His 
, of the Dix crusade in his own 
» has only begun, but it seems safe to 
t when Harry Shapiro is ready to pass 
lamp of inspired leadership that 
way, worthy hands will be ready to 
Maybe we should invite him to 

o inspire our efforts. 


r¢ 


Beet Sugar Industry Very Important to 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 13, I made a short 
speech entitled “Excellent Food With 
Low Caloric Content Now Available to 
Everyone.” This statement illustrated 
the ingenuity of American industry. It 
was not intended, directly or indirectly, 
to cast any reflection on the beneficial 
uses of sugar and especially its impor- 
lance as an energy-producing food nec- 
essary to the health and vigor of all nor- 
mal persons, 

Sugar is a tremendously important 
part of the normal diet. Its production 
San important American industry. As 
the Representative of the people of one 
of California’s foremost beet sugar-pro- 
aucing districts, I am, and long have 
been, well aware of these facts. 

During my seven terms in the House 
ol Representatives, I have been fully 
aware of the importance of the beet 
, “Ucar industry. For 10 years, I had 4 
sugar refineries in my congressional dis- 
iniet—third. Following the redistrict- 
ing after the census of 1950, my district 
fas been the 11th and it contains two 
sugar refineries; the Spreckels Sugar Co. 
at Manteca, and the Holly Sugar Corp. 
aon both successful and prosperous 
1aN{S, 

,,Vhen consideration is given to the 
‘act that 85 to 90 percent of all food 


taken into the body is used for energy 
expenditure, the importance of carbo- 
hydrates—particularly sugar—is_ evi- 
dent. These are the quick energy foods 
which play an important role as inter- 
mediates in protein manufacture as well 
as in the growth process. 

The production of sugar in the United 
States is a major industry. In Califor- 
nia, the income to sugar beet farmers 
from their 1954 crop alone amounted to 
more than $65 million. Payrolls in our 
11 California beet sugar processing fac- 
tories amounted to an additional $13 
million. Our beet sugar industry, one 
of the most important consumers of nat- 
ural gas in California, paid gas compan- 
ies in excess of $3 million last year, and 
more than $8'5 million was received by 
the railroads from our California beet 
sugar industry. Exclusive of Federal 
taxes, expenditures of the industry 
reached the very significant total of $100 

lion in California in 1954. 

This year, more than 170,000 acres of 
sugar beets are being grown in 34 coun- 
ties of California. 

This year we are writing a sugar bill. 
I believe I can modestly say that I had 
a part in getting the Rules Committee 
to reverse its stand, and consent to put 
out a rule to make the sugar bill in 
order. 

I have a vivid recollection of how in 
1920 when I was married, my bride paid 
32 cents a pound for sugar. Later, a 
Sugar Act was enacted and at no time 
since we have had a Sugar Act, has the 
price risen above 8.5 cents a pound. 

All during my congressional career 
I have given complete support to the 
beet sugar industry and to the legisla- 
tion pertaining to the industry, and ex- 
pect to continue to do so. 


United States Drops Cotton Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, disturbing 
indeed is the announcement by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
canceling plans to place 8 million bales 
of Government owned surplus cot- 
ton on the world market at competitive 
prices. 

We find ourselves in a situation where 
we have virtually forced our farmers out 
of the world market by a parity price 
program which bottles up our agricul- 
tural produce in our own country. It is 
the only farm program we have and I 
have supported it. But it is based on a 
mistaken philosophy which can only take 
our farmers out of the world market and 
eventually out of the American market 
also. There is little future for the Amer- 
ican farmer today under the present 
price support program whether fixed or 
flexible. He produces much more than 
we can consume at home and he has lit- 
tle access to world markets. The United 
States Department of Agriculture had 
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aroused hopes that at long last it was 
awakening to the gravity of this situa- 
tion and that it would take steps to meet 
it. Now those hopes are dashed as the 
department resumes its long slumber. I 
include herein an article by Mr. Aubrey 
Graves on the Government’s announce- 
ment: 
UNITED STATES Drops CoTrron PLAN 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

Opposition by other Administration agen- 
cies has forced the Department of Agricul- 
ture to cancel its plans to place eight million 
bales of Government-owned surplus cotton 
on the world market at “competitive prices.” 

The President's Council of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy and the State Department 
threw the successful block. Other cotton- 
growing countries have been vigorously pro- 
testing this Government's impending move to 
“dump” its surplus stocks. 

CFEP and State are understood to have 
convinced the President that to proceed in 
the face of their attitude would damage in- 
ternational relations when crucial diplomatic 
negotiations are underway. 

Foreign producers have been steadily tak- 
ing over former United States cotton markets 
through the simple device of pegging their 
prices just under the Government-supported 
United States price. 

Withdrawal of the USDA plan means that 
this country will enter the 1955-56 cotton 
marketing year, beginning August 1, with the 
old one-price system for foreign and domestic 
sales still in effect. As a result, foreign 
growers will retain their hold on former 
United States markets, while our surplus 
fiber continues to pile up. 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson an- 
nounced last May his intention to make an 
export policy statement ‘“‘well in advance” of 
August 1. Such a statement was actually 
drawn up 10 days ago, but never released. 
It was to have announced an export subsidy 
for United States growers, which would have 
enabled them to sell their staple abroad at 
a lower price, 


Explanation of H. R. 3600 and H. R. 3601, 
Relating to Budgetary and Fiscal Mat- 
ters of the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, there 
has long been a critical need for the Con- 
gress to know to what extend the tax- 
payer has been committed to expendi- 
tures annually, over long periods of time. 
Prudent management of governmental 
affairs would appear to require at the 
time of consideration of each legislative 
proposal, the availability of the probable 
cost of carrying out the legislation pro- 
posed over the period of its operation 
or if such legislation will be effective for 
move than 5 years, over the first 5-year 
period of its operation. 

On February 3, 1955, I introduced two 
bills, H. R. 3600 and H. R. 3601 relating 
to the budgetary and fiscal matters of 
our Government. 

The committees to which these bills 
were referred have not held hearings on 
the bills, and I believe that it was most 
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unfortunate that they were not con- 
sidered during the first session of the 
84th Congress. I respectfully urge that 
they be given consideration as soon as 
possible after the reconvening of the 
Coneress in its second session next year. 

H. R. 3600 requires that estimates of 
cost be included in committee reports 
on proposed legislation which authorizes 
an appropriation. The estimate of costs 
shall cover the life of the operation, or a 
five-year period if that is shorter. Esti- 
mates will be made by the department 
or other agency concerned, and reviewed 
by the Bureau of the Budget at request 
of the congressional committee which 
reports the bill. The problem of keeping 
the information sufficiently current to 
puide Congress in extension of programs 
and enactment of new programs is the 
subject of H. R. 3601. That bill pro- 
poses to require incorporation in the 
Budget of ‘‘a special analysis of all active 
long-term construction and development 
programs and projects authorized by the 
Congre This special analysis would 
show estimated total cost, and informa- 
tion about cost in both priod and subse- 
quent years. 

The bills would provide an increased 
amount of information of a sort that now 
is available in departmental proposals of 
legislation and in the budget. In the 
present budget estimates of the cost of 
proposed legislation are included in 
chapter summaries. Estimates for civil 
functions, Army, appear at page 613; and 
for Health, Education, and Welfare, at 
page 669. In a few earlier budgets, e. g., 
1950 and 1951, the estimated costs of all 
proposed legislation were tabulated at 
the end of the President’s Budget Mes- 
sage. The programs for which estimates 
appeared were described in more detail 
than in budgets subsequent to that for 
1951. The estimates are deficient, from 
the standpoint of H. R. 3600, in referring 
only to 1 year. This deficiency is crucial 
if a program is expanding. 

The public works programs are sum- 
marized in a special analysis in current 
budgets. Information shows estimated 
total cost, costs to date, and projected 
costs to complete the works. That anal- 
ysis shows the name of the program or 
agency—Corps of Engineers, Reclama- 
tion, TVA, Veterans’ Hospitals, Air Navi- 
gation facilities, grants in aid and kind 
of work—continuing, new projects, new 
features. Information is shown for the 
1956 program, both authorized and pro- 
posed. The special analysis required by 
H. R. 3601 would include estimates of 
amounts for each of 5 years, in addition 
to data now provided, and presumably 
would require data to be shown for each 
project—which is now shown in the cur- 
rent special analysis. 

The requirement in H. R. 3600 that 
cost estimates be made for all authoriza- 
tions of appropriations would end in- 
definite authorizations. Of the 78 acts 
of the 2d session of the 83d Congress in 
which appropriations were authorized, 
36 were indefinite in amount. Among 
them was Public Law 768, establishing 
insurance and other benefits for Federal 
employees. Definite amounts were au- 
thorized in 42 of the acts. Appropria- 
tions were made for 17 of the acts, in- 


cluding 4 for which authorizations were 
indefinite. Appropriations were made 
in 4 instances for only a portion of pro- 
grams which are likely to continue 5 
years or more. 

The provisions of H. R. 3600 would 
not prevent year to year authorization 
of continuing programs such as ECA 
and MSA. The bill requires only that 
estimates be made for the period au- 
thorized unless it exceeds 5 years. The 
bill does not alter the content of au- 
thorizing legislation, but only requires 
definite financial statements in relevant 
reports. The adaptability of authoriza- 
tions to current needs, and the bargain- 
ine strength gained by limiting commit- 
ments to 1 year, would not be impaired 
by this bill. 

The additional information contained 
in reports is expected to make some sub- 
stantial changes in what is authorized. 
Positive benefits would be obtained. 
The availability of cost estimates cover- 
ing a period of years for each program 
authorized would enable the Congress to 
exercise better control over appropria- 
tions and expenditures, and better con- 
trol over the civil benefits programs and 

he impact on industry of defense—pro- 

tection—expenditures. The biggest and 
most difficult problem of controlling ex- 
penditures could be kept in sight of all 
the Congress by the reports prepared 
under these bills. The biggest problem 
is to control the number of programs 
and magnitude of responsibilities under 
those programs, for which money will 
be spent. The economies available 
through deciding not to enact a pro- 
gram, or through enacting a program of 
modest size, dwarf the economies that 
can be attained through such actions as 
replacing two GS-5 clerks with one 
GS-7, or other trimming of adminis- 
trative costs. Statements of the cost of 
a program over its life or over a 5 year 
period would help the legislative branch 
to make a continually up-to-date ap- 
proximation of the total of expenditures 
in future years, of the needs for revenue 
in those years, and of the portion of the 
Budget on which expenditures can be 
reduced without. breaking commitments 
established by law. 

The schedules of expenditures for con- 
struction and for armaments programs 
would enable the Congress to formulate 
a better estimate of when the industries 
included will be drawn on. A beiter 
picture of the effect of programs on the 
entire economy would be presented, and 
the economic feasibility of civil-benefits 
programs—grants-in-aid, air, farm, and 
other subsidy programs—could be better 
estimated if the demands of the pro- 
grams were better known. 

The substance of H. R. 3600 has passed 
the Senate in earlier Congresses. Dur- 
ing the 82d Congress, S. 913 was passed. 
It was supported also by Frederick J. 
Lawton when he was Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. In his remarks 
on a proposed Joint Committee on the 
Budget, he stated that— 

Still more important is the review of the 
fiscal effects—the effects upon following 
budgets—of authorizing legislation which is 
introduced and considered at any given ses- 
sion of Congress. Such a review is at pres- 
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ent beyond the purview of 
tions Committees or any er 
mittee in either House. It would 
damental that in appraising ths 
of pending legislation from ths 
of public policy, the Cong: 

so with a knowledge of its eff< 
fiscal policies. * * * 

Large segments of the Feder 
required by authorizing legisla 
To illustrate the effect which s uct 
ing legislation produces upon 
* * * the 1952 budget, excludi 
tary programs which represent 
half of the budget, include mor 
billion in expenditures to meet 
ments of legislation enacted by 
8lst Congresses alone. * * * 

Some authorizing legislati 
tain expenditures mandatory, a 
of the Federal-aid highway prog: 
other authorizing legislation mak: 
permanent appropriations sometim 
regard to the need for these m 
single budget year, as in the case 
manent appropriation of an an 
to 30 percent of the customs’ r 
expenditure on certain agricultur 


The bill H. R. 3600 provides tha; 
viewing of the departmental cost 
nates by the Bureau of the Bud 
be requested by the committee report; 
a bill. The Bureau presumably wi]! 
passed on the estimates before the agency 
has transmitted them to Congress, Ii 
review will extend to a legislative com 
mittee aid of the sort which it has 
over the year to committees on ap; 
priations. 

I would respectfully urge pro 
careful consideration of these | 
the convening of the second 
this Congress. 


History of State Fair of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the July 2 
issue of the White Sulphur Sentinel, : 
very fine weekly newspaper published in 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 
a most interesting article entitled “His 
tory of State Fair of West Virginia.” 

Under unanimous consent, insert 
this article in the Appendix of tl 
orp and at the same time extend al 
invitation to any Member of the 
or Senate who may have an opportu 
to stop by Greenbrier County bet 
August 22 and 27 to enjoy this most 
lightful affair in the district w! 
have the honor to represent in the ( 
gress: 

History or STATE Fam or W! 

For a century and a half fairs havé 
the annual relaxation for Ameri 
a natural time for exhilaration, 1! 
petition, and reward for the |! 
crops—and another growing season 
Today it is a different story. Bot 
and city dweller meet at booming 4 
festivals that entertain and educate an es 
mated 85 million visitors a year. 

The giant State fair is at Dal 
which 2 years ago had an at 
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, 9299712 during its exposition period. 
.r more than 2,000 county, State, 
fairs occur across the United 
rnia, with 58 counties, stages 
79 fairs; the Los Angeles County 
mona is the second largest fair 
ry in attendance. In the east, 
Ohio and and Pennsylvania both 

t 100 rural fairs. 
zing statistic is: That half the 
1 of the United States attend fairs. 
an with harvest celebrations and 
n both the new and old worlds. 
» ancestry traces back to Old Testa- 
times and the writings of the prophe 


Virginia’s first State fair was estab- 
it Wheeeling in Ohio County, in 
i after a number of years—to about 


} e Northern Panhandle exposition 
d was taken over for use as a profes- 
race track, and since operated as 

yr DOWNS. 


¥ n L 
t Greenbrier Valley Fair, organized 
» early 1920's in Greenbrier County, 
h menal success from the beginning, 
rapidly and was an exposition of State 
ire long before it was designated by 
the legislature in 1941 as the State 
f West Virginia. 
is year, from Monday noon, August 22 
through Saturday night August 27, the 
ice famous regional fair will run its 31st 
r of operation—the young, growing, rees- 
tablished State fair of West Virginia—an 
equalled by few and surpassed 


by no other State fair in the east for its 
quality and excellence of exhibits. 
The State fair is representative of the 55 
counties of West Virginia. It is also the cOm- 
titive ground for surrounding States—a 
place to assemble the best in livestock and 
agriculture, and permit the best to win. 
More than $40,000 will be distributed in prize 
awards and purses at West Virginia’s 1955 
State fair, located in Greenbrief County, 
midway between Lewisburg and Ronceverte. 
The entertainment program of this year’s 
s the biggest and finest ever assembled. 
top feature is again the appearance of 
ite high school bands, majorettes, and 
performers—a different community music or- 
ganization each day of fair week. 


— 
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Official Actions of Howard I. Young 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| 
| HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
| 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
fr, on July 11, 1955 there was inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, pages 8752 to 
87 61, what purports to be a summary of a 
Government Accounting Office report of 
the (Official actions of Howard I. Young 

walle serving as Deputy Administrator of 
ne Defense Materials Procurement 
fncy from September 1951 to May 











‘hls summary and statements of cer- 
“in members of the other body cast a 
“section upon the character and integ- 
nity of Mr. Young and have been given 
Wide publicity in the newspapers and 
ober public relations media. As is fre- 
a the case, the wide publicity is 
“nS used to produce certain political 
énds, in this instance to effect legislation 


"ach will limit the use of businessmen 


t 
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in Government during periods of emer- 
gencies or otherwise. At least the politi- 
cal aspects of the matter have been lim- 
ited to specific legislation rather than 
partisan politics, inasmuch as a demo- 
cratic administration was involved with 
a Republican acting as Deputy Adminis- 
trator. 

This limitation, however, is hardly a 
comforting thought to the individual 
whose reputation has been affected. 

Contrary to ali concepts of American 
justice or good congressional investiga- 
tory procedure to get at the bottom of 
facts, the gentleman whose official ac- 
tions were the subject of the alleged in- 
vestigation and inquiry was never con- 
sulted or asked to throw light on the 
matters sought to be clarified before the 
publicity ensued. 

I know the gentleman involved person- 
ally over a period of years. I know the 
excellent reputation he bears in his com- 
munity for honesty and integrity. He is 
a person whom the term “public spirited” 
aptly fits, and the community and I 
know him as such. 

The matter of Howard Young's official 
actions, of course, are matters for public 
scrutiny. He knows that and is among 
the first to insist that they do be scru- 
tinized and that this principle be always 
followed in regard to actions of all pub- 
lic officials. 

Because the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
has been used to present one aspect of 
the matters at hand, I am inserting into 
the Recorp a statement of John F. Lane 
on behalf of Howard I. Young before the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production 
July 27, 1955. I only wish the reporting 
fraternity would be as zealous in report- 
ing rebuttals as they are in reporting 
charges. So often charges appear on 
page one under banner headlines and re- 
buttals and retractions appear in the 
back pages. 

I don’t know how much Mr. Campbell, 
the Comptroller General, is responsible 
for this deplorable matter. Certainly he 
is responsible for the basic errors already 
admitted by him to exist in his office’s 
report, not mere “technical differences,” 
as he is reported to have referred to 
them. Although from the knowledge I 
have of Mr. Young's integrity and ability 
and the brief review I have made of the 
charges and rebuttal, I am satisfied that 
Mr. Young will establish beyond a ques- 
tion of doubt his integrity and good 
judgment, I am not going to say that the 
investigation made by the GAO was un- 
called for or was not properly conducted. 
I think it might have been, although ‘*t 
is difficult to see why at some stage it 
was not deemed important to question 
Mr. Young about the matters. I make 
this statement on the assumption that 
the publicity given to this matter was not 
done with either the consent or the con- 
nivance of the GAO. Possibly the ac- 
tions of the congressional committee 
going into these matters were within the 
realm of proper procedures, provided 
again that the publicity given to the 
matter was not done either with the 
consent or connivance of the committee. 

However, one thing is quite clear. 
Someone on the committee or on the 
committee staff was guilty of a gross 
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error in “leaking” unsubstantiated 
charges to the press. If the committee 
wishes to protect its fair name, I suggest 
it be zealous in getting to the bottom 
of this matter and do something about it 
and properly publicize it. 

When all is said and done and the 
facts have been sifted from rumors and 
hearsay I am hopeful that those who 
have made unfounded charges will rea- 
lize the importance of admitting with 
the widest publicity possible that the 
charges were unfounded. I am referring 
to charges made against Mr. Campbell 
and the GAO just as much as I am re- 
ferring to charges made against Mr. 
Young. Let’s have an end to this hit 
and run smearing that has been going on 
for so many years. 

Since writing the above, certain mat- 
ters have already become apparent. In 
two specific and basic instances the GAO 
has admitted its facts were in error, and 
yet these specific instances bore directly 
upon the character and integrity of Mr. 
Young, if indeed they did not suggest 
criminality. There are only two other 
specific and basic matters in the sum- 
marized report of the GAO inserted in 
the record by a Member of the other 
body which specifically reflect upon the 
integrity of Mr. Young. Both of these 
specific matters have been clearly con- 
tradicted by Mr. Young in his statement 
which was placed in the Recorp by a 
Member of the other body. They are 
matters which are subject to outside 
proof and can be readily determined. 
One, I have checked for myself and I 
find Mr. Young’s version accurate, the 
GAO version inaccurate. The other 
should likewise be easy to verify and un- 
doubtedly has been verified, I suspect, in 
Mr. Young’s favor inasmuch as I have 
not seen it reiterated by the GAO repre- 
sentatives. 

Of course, once the specific charges 
have been disproven, all the general 
charges fall of their own weight. It is 
the general charges, however, which are 
the most serious and most damning. 
Left with unproven generalities, if he is, 
the Comptroller General should waste no 
time in clearing the air and admitting 
his errors. 

The matter has now gone beyond the 
case of Mr. Young, however. The 
charges against the GAO set out in Mr. 
Lane’s statement must be carefully ex- 
amined into. If, indeed, the GAO se- 
lected Mr. Young to illustrate a point in 
order to get through specific legislation, 
it has gone considerably beyond its au- 
thority and the purposes for which it 
was created. Indeed, it loses its useful- 
ness to the Congress if it has been guilty 
of selecting an individual “as a case ex- 
ample to provide the Congress with ma- 
terial upon which to decide legislative 
policy,” as alleged by Mr. Lane in his 
statement and has indulged in the tech- 
niques and tactics alleged in Mr. Lane’s 
statement. 

I am sending a copy of these remarks 
to the Comptroller General of the United 
States with an accompanying letter ask- 
ing him to comment upon the charges 
made against his organization and per- 
force against himself in his official ca- 
pacity. I am certain that he recognizes 
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these charges 

proven, and done 

knowledge attributed to him, his 

nation is indicated. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN F. LANE ON BrHaLF OF 
Younc Berore THE JOINT CoM- 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION, JULY 27, 


are so serious that if 
with his knowledge or 
resig- 


Howarp I 
MITTEE ON 
1955 
At the adjournment committee’s 
s on July 14, the committee requested 
» meet with the representatives of the 
Accounting Office for the purpose 
onciling the discrepancies between 
ir report of invest 
Young and to 
this com- 


of this 


made in the 


as to Mr loward I 
estimony before 


to inform the committee that we 
ght in the 
y with the request. 
began in the committee 
after adjournment of the 
have continued up to this 
GAO on 4 occa the inter- 
and on 2 of these occasions 
present. I was present on all 
discussions involved ap- 
proximately 18.5 hours of time and 60.5 
! During this period, any and all 
readily available information and materials 
that GAO has requested of us has been made 
available to them and we have made it plain 
that any facts or information within our 
knowledge was at their disposal. We have 
also sought to demonstrate to them a num- 
ber of the errors of omission and commission 
in their relates to Mr. Young 
personally 
Nevertheless, in spite of these earnest ef- 
ports on our part we regret to have to report 
to the committee that the purpose of these 
talks has not been accomplished. We must 
further report to the committee that in our 
considered judgment, this reconcilation ef- 
fort between Mr. Young and the General 
Accounting Office cannot be expected to 
prove helpful to this committee and in our 
opinion is grievously unfair to Mr. Young. 
Our reasons for this conclusion include the 
following: 
1. Our 


good faith to 
Our discussions 
room immediately 
last hearing and 
time Ne have 


utmost 


met with sions in 


vening period 
Mr. Young was 
occasions Our 


an-hours 


report as it 


talks with 


GAO representatives 
have provided us with no evidence that they 


are interested in an impartial and unbiased 
determination of facts. On the contrary, 
since Mr. Young challenged the GAO report 
before this committee, it has seemed clear 
to us that the principal, if not the sole, ef- 
fort of the GAO has been to justify its report 
rather than to find out all of the true facts 
bearing upon its erroneous and misleading 
allegations respecting Mr. Young’s activities, 
which, of course, should have been fully de- 
termined by them in the first place. This, 
we believe, has been demonstrated in part 
by: 

(a) Their sharp challenge and extensive 
investigation throughout the country of all 
information and data favorable to Mr. Young 
which tended to refute passages of their 
report submitted to this committee or di- 
rectly to them. 

(b) Their decision to neither accept nor 
reject for inclusion in their report new 
subject matter which favored Mr. Young 
(for example, the Hoffman letter and the 
facts respecting the capacity of operation of 
American Zine smelters, both of which are 
of record before this committee). 

2. We were astounded to be told that Mr. 
Young, because of his outstanding promi- 
nence in the mining industry, because of his 
presidency of the Mining Congress of 23 
years, and because of his retention of presi- 
dency of the American Zinc Co. while he 
occupied a Government position, was selected 
as & case example to provide the Congress 
with material upon which to decide legisla- 
tive policy as to businessmen in Government. 
We were not informed that Mr. Young was 
60 picked as a “guinea pig” after all the facts 
were in, nor after their impartial ascertain- 
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ment and after unbiased conclusions from 
all available facts were submitted to the 
Congress Moreover, we derive the strong 
impression that the GAO people concerned 
with this report feel that it is wrong per se 
businessmen to take Government posi- 
tions on the ground that a “conflict of in- 
terests” is inevitable. Hence, these people 
who are fully conscious of their position as 
an arm of the Congress—-and not of the 
executive department—in effect conduct 
their own crusade and their own powerful 
lobby to have businessmen legislated out of 
Government 

3. The clear and convincing evidence these 
talks provided that the report of investiga- 
tion was not only ill-conceived and biased 
but incomplete. Thus, 

(a) It was readily admitted that respon- 
sible present and former DMPA and GSA 
officials with accurate knowledge of the facts 
had not been contacted (though listed in 
the report). But this was thought to be 
justified on the basis of GAO's usual practice 
of having the report reviewed by the agency 
concerned before release. In this case we 
were told, as indeed was testified to before 
this committee, that the General Counsel, 
the Comptroller of GSA, and his assistant 
reviewed and approved this report. Thus, 
despite the fact that these gentlemen, how- 
ever knowledgeable about the fiscal and legal 
procedures of the agency, would necessarily 
have little if any direct knowledge concern- 
ing Mr. Young's activities, the activities of 
the American Zinc Co., the activities of the 
contractors involved, and numerous other 
factual matters, their review and alleged 
approval appears to be relied upon by GAO 
to justify not only as to its assertion of facts 
but also its conclusions. 

(b) When we informed the GAO that it 
was to the advantage of the Government 
and its contractors to have the concentrates 
involved in these contracts smeltered at 
East St. Louis, they immediately dispatched 
numerous investigators from their many re- 
gional offices to ascertain whether our alle- 
gations could be undermined. For example 
they contacted smelters in Blackwell and 
Bartlesville, Okla., and reported to us in- 
formation acquired there which initially, at 
least, seemed to modify our assertion. But 
they failed to inform us concerning similar 
contacts .nade by their investigators at other 
smelters which seem to corroborate our as- 
sertion. 


(c) Rather than accept the corroborating 
statements of the alleged buyer and seller 
of $60,000 of equipment from American 
Zine (an allegation of their report which 
was false) the GAO has resisted retracting 
their false statement which has seriously 
defamed Mr. Young from the 15th day of 
July to date. In the meantime, numerous 
investigators have been checking upon the 
sale of equipment issue. For example, the 
Western Machinery Co. (the secretary of 
which, I believe, is in the room today as 
he happens to be in Washington) has since 
July 15 been visited by no less than 3 
teams of 2 investigators each. This in itself 
is significant but that is not all. These 
investigators have been interested not only 
in inquiring as to the facts of the alleged 
sale but apparently in order to retrieve 
something of GAO's position have been 
seeking to establish either a direct finan- 
cial interest by American Zinc in Western 
Machinery or such a substantial business 
relationship between the two companies as 
no doubt to warrant an inference as to 
American Zinc influence. We have had simi- 
lar reports of additional recent intensive in- 
vestigations seemingly intended to discover 
information detrimental to Howard I. Young. 
As a further example, the American Cyana- 
mid Co. in New York was so plagued by 
antagonistic investigators completely lacking 
in technical knowledge asking questions ob- 
viously designed to prejudice Mr. Young that 
the company had to object. 


for 
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4. The patent unfairness 
not only through taking extenc; 
out of his busy workdays but 
an effort to shift the burden of 
GAO’s erroneous, unsupported o; 
ing statements to Mr. Young. T 
clear when we were informed 
Young's testimony before thi 
and the information that he 
GAO after some 14 hours of dis: 
not adequate to treat of vario 
allegations made as to him in th, 
ports. We were informed that 
these allegations, approximate 
number, would be submitted to 
ment 

5. The collective bargaining } 

GAO’s ultimate proposal on Prid 
week after we had been reque 
daily from July 15 that the GAO ; 
defamatory statements respectin 

sale of equipment by American 7) 
that time GAO formally proposed t 
result of a conference that morn 
Comptroller General, the Comptr 
eral would consider a statement 
other committees correcting the r 
the sale of equipment and freight 

but on the condition that Mr. You 
retract two statements that he had r 
this committee. This was explai: 
to be a “2 for 2” basis, that is, 2 for 
2 for us. One of the statements of M 
to this committee requires no retr 

as to the other, the transcript w 

by Mr. Young’s letter to the chain 
July 20. 

Mr. Young accordingly yesterday 
advised Mr. Ellis that the propo 
satisfactory and requested that the 
troller General provide him with 
decision as to his willingness to f 
unmistakenly retract the admitt« 
ous GAO statements in its report ré 
the alleged sale of equipment and t 
the inaccurate and misleading inforn 
provided by GAO as to the alleged dis 
tageous freight rates to the Governme: 
its contractors attributable to util 
American Zinc smelter at East St. Li 
copy of this statement is presented { 
record of the committee. 

Our own analysis of the GAO report 
livered to us at the request of this « 
tee on July 14, indicates that the err 
misleading, and unsupported stateme 
the report are so numerous as to defy 1 
ciliation with any agency operati1 
climate as above prescribed. There 
mittéd for the record of the comn 
numerical summary of these statems 
believe, that as to Mr. Young there are 
erroneous statements, 12 misleadir 
ments, and 34 unsupported stateme 
GAO report. 

7. We have also been shocked at 
prisingly militant—if not vicious—atta 
Mr. Young personally by Mr. Ellis in the ex- 
ecutive sessions of the Banking and Currency 
Committee and of this committee. We 4 
not believe that the role thus assumed by 
Mr. Ellis is an appropriate one for an objec- 
tive investigator for the Congress. And We 
cannot refrain from pointing out the 1 
differences in his attitude as revealed by the 
transcripts as between those committee 6¢s- 
sions when Messrs. Young and Lars I 
not present and the session at whi 
confronted him. 

It seems to us that this matter raises ¢%- 
tremely important policy considerations [or 
this committee, for the Congress and 
GAO. These would include: 

1. Does the Congress intend its own 4f 
the GAO, to provide it with reliable, a 
and supportable reports as a basis ! 
determination of important leg! 
policy? 

2. Does the Congress intend that “ . a 
propriations it provides for the Gene Ace 
counting Office shall be utilized to the exte™ 
here evidenced to hound and » 


harass 








: . defame his character, to have his 
a dragged in the mud by sensational 
r publicity, to attack his character, 
fect his relations with his industry and 
‘nig Government, when his only offense 
t he is an honest businessman doing a 
wusly successful job for his Govern- 


nape 


to a 





what extent does the Congress of 
te i States wants its administrative 
" General Acounting Office, to be un- 
to be impartial in its reports of find- 
eof fact? And to what extent does it wish 
*  cemment to be crusaders seeking to im- 
son the Congress ideologies and 
yhies which in the last analysis it is 
. Congress to determine as a matter of 
ive policy under our Constitution? 
And finally, does the Congress wish it to be 
wn throughout the land that no honest 
ed n can come into Government to 

» for his country without running the 
f personal persecution and assassina- 

he General Accounting Office? 
lieve these to be among all the 
it and vital questions raised before 
nittee. We conclude by making 
juests of this committee: 

1 t we be relieved of any further obli- 
tio 1 to this committee to discuss the GAO 
eport with the GAO. 

» That the committee direct the Comptrol- 
ler General to withdraw all copies of his re- 

n the grounds that its erroneous, mis- 

! ferences, inaccuracies and lack of 
nleteness fully warrant the conclusion 
t should not have been issued in the 
place. 

9. That this committee suggest to the 
Comptroller General that an apology to Mr. 
w appears to be entirely in order. 








Young n 





Raw Cotton Export Program and Cotton 
Textiles and Apparel Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted, I wish to include the following 
letter and memorandum I have received 
from Mr. William F. Sullivan, president, 
Northern Textile Association, Boston, 
Mass.,,on the matter of cotton export 
and textile import policy: 

NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 29, 1955. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: We understand that Senator 
Grorce has invited you and other Congress- 
men from textile States to a conference at 
the White House on next Monday on the 
matter of cotton export and textile import 
policy. 

This matter is of importance to our New 
England cotton textile mills which already 
face Severe competition from Japan and 
other countries. A policy which would grant 
cheaper cotton to our foreign competitors 
Would greatly aggravate this problem unless 
coupled with a quota restriction on imports. 

Enclosed is a brief memorandum of the 
‘ssu€ involved, Your interest and assistance 
* connection with this problem will be 
auly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 






“4 


Brit SuLLivan. 
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Raw CorTTron Export PROGRAM AND CoTTOoN 
TEXTILES AND APPAREL IMPORTS 


As a result of the United States cotton 
price support program, domestic cotton is 
priced above the world market and is rapidly 
losing its world competitive position. As 
stocks accumulate in this country the prob- 
lem of disposing of 5 to 6 million bales to 
other than the domestic consumers becomes 
acute. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
attempting to work out a disposal program, 
and it has been consistently rumored that 
serious consideration was being given to sell- 
ing American cotton in the world market at 
prices below those paid by domestic mills. If 
such a two price system were adopted, it 
would result in a further increase in imports 
of cotton textiles, displacing American work- 
ers and displacing cotton which American 
farmers would otherwise sell te domestic 
mills. 

The present low tariffs and the new con- 
cessions granted to Japan at Geneva, effec- 
tive September 10, 1955, will undoubtedly 
cause serious injury to the domestic cotton 
textile mills. Domestic mills which cannot 
presently compete because of the wage dif- 
ferentials with Japanese mills could not con- 
ceivably compete against a raw material dif- 
ferential as well. 

United States mills are the principle mar- 
ket for United States cotton. Japan, on the 
other hand, buys two-thirds of its cotton 
from sources other than the United States. 
The substitution of Japanese textiles for 
American textiles in the American market 
hurts both worker and farmer alike. 

If farmers are to have the opportunity to 
maintain their fair share of the world mar- 
ket without destroying their home market 
and American workers are to keep their jobs, 
it is essential that there be established an 
integrated program. Under such a program 
cotton could be sold in the world market at 
competitive prices and an import quota be 
established on cotton textiles and apparel 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. This would give foreign exporters 
a share of the United States market on a 
historical basis and at the same time pro- 
vide a measure of protection for United 
States workers and mills against unemploy- 
ment caused by textile imports. 

With the low duties which have already 
been established for Japanese cotton tex- 
tiles, we believe that quotas on imports from 
Japan should be established regardless of 
cotton export policy. But if United States 
cotton should be sold to our foreign com- 
petitors at prices lower than we are required 
to pay, adequate quota proection against im- 
ports must be provided simultaneously to 
avoid serious unemployment and distress in 
the United States. 





What’s Behind That Smile? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Constantine Brown which appeared 
in the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, 
Thursday, July 28, 1955. The writer dis- 
cusses the current attitude of cordiality 
on the part of the Russians and its possi- 
ble effects upon the free world, 
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The article follows: 


Reps’ “CorRDIALITY BurTz” WorKks—FaLsce 
Sovier SMILES ARE WEAKENING WESTERN 


FIRMNESS ON ASIAN ISSUES 
(By Constantine Brown) 

The “cordiality blitz’ of the Kremlin ap- 
parently is paying even richer dividends than 
the Russians hoped for. Without yielding 
1 inch from their past position, without giv- 
ing a single tangible proof of their alleged 
sincerity—as President Eisenhower had de- 
manded earlier—the Russians have launched 
the free world, particularly the United States, 
on a good-will binge. 

The fact, for instance, that Mr. Eisen- 
hower's Monday night broadcast to the Na- 
tion was published in full in the Moscow 
newspapers is taken as an indication that 
the Kremlin wolves mean to live in friendli- 
ness with the Western sheep. The fact that 
a number of Soviet farmers headed by the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture are behaving 
like human beings in their visit to: Iowa 
farms, is taken as another sign that the Reds 
are ready to bury their hatchet (and not in 
our skulls). Some newspapers in this coun- 
try have actually waxed lyric over the fact 
that the Soviet Embassy at Washington has 
dispatched one of its attachés, accompanied 
by a number of pounds of that costly delicacy 
caviar (better known 4n American rural areas 
as fish eggs) to be consumed in the homes 
of American hosts. The old bromide circu- 
lated during the wartime honeymoon with 
the Kremlin that Russians are just like 
Americans, only they speak a different lan- 
guage, has been revived. The tyrannical 
domination of the masses by the Kremlin 
elite is being as much overlooked now as it 
was then, when Stalin ran roughshod over 
allies and enemies alike. 

Yet nothing has happened at Geneva, in 
the U. S. S. R. and in the captive Eastern 
European states, to justify the present orgy 
of optimism, which begins to worry our own 
leaders. 

At no time, either at the conference table 
in Geneva or in the pleasant gatherings of 
the delegates before a well-laden buffet, have 
the men in the Kremlin given the slightest 
indication that they want to deal the cards 
above the table. President Eisenhower's dra- 
matic inspection proposals have never been 
answered by the Reds, either officially or in 
private. According to those present in Ge- 
neva, Mr. Eisenhower was convinced that he 
had put the Russians in a box whence they 
could get out only by giving at least lip 
service to his sincere proposals. This they 
did not do. 

The covering of the Kremlin men’s faces 
with a friendly mask is now affecting our far- 
eastern policies. Heretofore we have main- 
tained a policy in the Pacific which, while 
occasionally wavering, was by and large ade- 
quate and in keeping with our major secu- 
rity interests. The fundamental principle 
of that policy was that so long as the Peiping 
regime continued to flout all accepted tenets 
of international law and continued its gang- 
ster behavior, we would have no truck with it. 

Nothing was done by the men in Peiping 
to offset our previous views of them. Yet, 
probably as a result of some private conver- 
sations at Geneva, we decided to meet the 
Chinese Communists first at an “ambas- 
sadorial level’’ and later, possibly, at a higher 
level to discuss not only the releasing of 
American captives in Communist China but 
also a cease-fire in the Formosa Strait, where 
there has been no real fighting since 1949. 
Chiang Kai-shek was “leashed” by President 
Truman in 1950, “unleashed” by President 
Eisenhower in 1953, “released” in 1954 and 
ordered to watch with his arms crossed the 
tremendous buildup of our enemies in Fukien 
Province. Whatever shooting there was in 
that area was done as a retaliation to the 
Reds. According to the best information, the 
price the men in Peiping will ask for the 
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rv cease-fire will be the surrender of 
offshore islands. We are in the mood 
accept the price for the sake of relaxation 
world tension. 

Top officials in the adminIstration have in- 
Cicated very recently that since the Red 
“blitz of cordiality,” the American people in 
their o] on will strongly oppose our sup- 

with air and naval power a National- 

tance in those islands. Hence, they 

the surrender of Quemoy and Matsu 

in appease the Chinese Communists and 

use them to behave in the future, why not 

them have these two gateways to 

e logic was followed 17 years ago 

by France and Great Britain when they 

forced their loyal ally, Czechoslovakia, to 

turn over to Hitler the Sudetenland. Prime 

Minister Chamberlain and Premier Daladier 

also were peace-minded and hopeful that by 

satisfying Hitler's “last” demands for a union 

between the Sudeten Germans with the 

Reich, they would achieve their “peace in our 
time” objectives. 


The 


sam 


Addzess by Hon. George H. Pcnder, of 


Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which was delivered by me over 33 
Ohio radio stations on July 30, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

This has been one of the biggest months 
in recent history for news, and I am glad 
to discuss it with the folks back home. 
Whether we 100K at the recent Geneva Con- 
ference optimistically or pessimistically, it 
has given the world a clear picture of its 
leaders. We have watched them under fire 
and we have seen how they act. By any 
standard, our President emerged from 
Geneva as the No. 1 figure on the interna- 
tional scene. What is more important, he 
lemonstrated the basic strength of our free 
Repubiic. The Soviet delegation did not 
report to the people whom they represented. 
They did not consult with congressional 
leaders. They were not concerned with the 
opinions of the men and women back home, 
President Eisenhower was. He consulted 
Congress before Geneva. He reported to us 
during the Conference, and we know what 
was done. Whatever he did, whatever he 
said at Geneva was done and said with deep 
concern for its effect upon the people of 
our country. 

Our President made a tremendous impres- 
sion upon world opinion through his con- 
duct. They saw a constitutional leader at 
work. I regard this as a great gain. There 
is a serious and strange defect in our coun- 
try’s public relations. People in other coun- 
tries do not believe that life can be as good 
as it is here. The nations of Asia and cen- 
tral Europe are so accustomed to a meager 
existence that they cannot grasp the rich- 
ness of American living standards. -They 
have equal difficulty in realizing that the 
leaders of our Republic represent our people 
instead of controlling them. President 
Eisenhower has gone a long way toward 
convincing them that our system really 
works, 
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I do not believe that we made any historic 
strides toward ending the conflict between 
East and West over the conference table at 
Geneva. 

Our differences are too fundamental to 
be resolved by the exchange of ideas. The 
Communist ideology is based upon a set of 
economic theories and political conclusions 
which the Western World will always reject. 
I oppose the Communist viewpoint from its 
dialectric materialism to its Cominform 
strategy. But we should understand one 
truth in this second half of the 20th century. 
There have always been conflicting view- 
points on Government and economics in our 
world. It does not necessarily follow that 
we must go to war because we differ. Our 
country did not fight the Russian Czars al- 
though we disagreed violently with their 
tyranny. We did not go to war with any 
European nation until we were attacked. 

What we must do in this generation is to 
prevent the Communists from imposing their 
way of life upon those who do not want it. 
As of this moment, no country has ever 
adopted communism by a vote of its people. 
They never will. 

Our policy is simple. This is our approach. 
When the Russians understand that we are 
determined to prevent aggression and subver- 
sion wherever we find them, they will stop 
the cold war. 

As of this moment, I believe that this 
policy has proven its validity. There is one 
great achievement which did come out of 
the Geneva Conference. We ended the 
name-calling game started by the Soviet 
Union and resumed the use of civil terms in 
public affairs. 

This in itself was a victory, because the 
use of every conference for propaganda pur- 
poses is the complete denial of_diplomacy. 
Propaganda is part of the cold war. Di- 
plomacy is at least an approach to peace. 
It offers no guaranties, but opens the door. 
We do not have any illusions on the subject 
of world peace. 

We have established a strong line with 
our Western allies. There is every reason 
to believe that for years to come, Western 
Europe will work at our side. We are doing 
our utmost to win new friends all over the 
world. The Conference of Asiatic and Afri- 
can Nations at Bandung this spring proved 
that we are doing better than the Russians. 
President Eisenhower's work at Geneva added 
new stature to our efforts. We are refilling 
that great reservoir of good will toward 
Americans which was once a tremendous 
asset of our Republic. 

What this means in terms of foreign affairs 
is easy to understand. At the end of World 
War II, the Soviet Union was riding high 
in the saddle. Its influence was sweeping 
over Asia. So-called intellectuals were 
spreading the rotten apple theory all over 
Washington. They said that Russia had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose in 
Europe—it was all going to fall into the 
hands of the Communists like a rotten apple 
dropping off a tree. We have been growing 
better apples. Thanks to President Eisen- 
hower we went to Geneva in a powerful 
position. 

For once we went to an international con- 
ference leading from strength. After the 
Second World War, we allowed our military 
forces to disintegrate. We scrapped our guns 
and rushed back to normal living, while the 
Soviet Union kept its army intact and its 
powder dry. As a result, we found ourselves 
on the defensive in Korea. The Russians 
took advantage of our public statements to 
try for a knockout in Asia. We could not 
save free China, but we have served notice 
that we are going to save everything else that 
is threatened from Moscow. 

At Geneva, President Eisenhower was in 
command of the situation. Bulganin and 
company knew that, for once, the men across 
the table were just as strong—and probably 
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lots stronger—than themselves, If wa} 
ever learned a lesson the hard wa 
should be it. From now on, we mus: 
permit ourselves the luxury of unprs 
ness. We must be ready, willing, an, 

to meet the challenges of history, whey 
wherever, and however they may aris 

These are important development; 
world problems. We shall be faci; 
others of equal importance in ths ek 
come. When Congress closes its book: 
goes home after more than 7 m 
continuous sessions, there will sti]! 
of unfinished business before 
Legislation often works in stag: 
will pass a law, but no one will k; 
actly how it may affect our country for so, 
time to come. We must often wait ang ces 

One of the bills that has dist 
people is the military Reserve progra; 
Some folks insist that it is an ‘ent ring 
wedge for universal military training, 1, 
certain that the overwhelming majority , 
Congress is opposed to universal mi] 
training in any shape, form, or manner 
We have made it clear on a dozen oc 
that such legislation could not pass 
Congress is trying to do is to esta 
system which will assure our count: 
trained body of young men who can be ¢ 
upon in an emergency. No one wants 
sons and daughters to be exposed to 
of war. We certainly do not want them 
exposed to war twice in their lifetime. That 
is exactly what happened to thousands of 
young men during the Korean war. Young 
fathers, young businessmen, families just 
getting started in normal living were re. 
called for military duty in Korea. We q 
not want that to happen again. I hope that 
our program will make it possible to tr 
strong nucleus of volunteers for Regular 
Army service. They must be backed by ot! 
who are part of our Reserve for 
tainly, every American must real 
for a powerful Military Establishment in 
these troubled times. We must never de- 
plete our strength again to a point where 
our weakness invites attack. We must never 
permit our people to believe that we can buy 
preparedness without pain, or prevent war 
without preparation. 

This session of the 84th Congress hes a 
mixed record of accomplishments and fail- 
ures. The Democratic majority found itself 
in the position of adopting a Republican 
program for the most part. It has not bal- 
anced the Federal budget. It has not cut 
taxes. It has not thought through the im- 
portant job of cutting down waste and ex- 
travagance in the structure of our Federal 
Government. 

These are items on the agenda for the 
future. We must do our best to bring them 
to pass when the next session takes } 

I cannot exaggerate the feeling of frustr 
tion that grips so many Americans wl! 
seek action in Washington. Busin 

find it impossible to obtain fast, ré 
formation. Departments shift respon ty 
for the handling of contracts. Things often 
get done despite red tape, not because of 
Yet, at the same time, we understand the 
need to protect Uncle Sam from unwise 
spending or hasty action. There are ways 
and means of ending much of this confusion 
The Commissions that have studied 
problems have made some down-to-earti 
recommendations. If we act upon them, We 
shall go a long way toward solving some “ 
the big money problems that face our people 

I look forward to the next few weeks. They 
will provide me with an opportunity to talk 
face to face with thousands of people ¥4 
do not come to Washington, who do not 
write letters, but who are deeply concerned 
with our country. I hope to see them # 
county fairs, in their home communites, 
and to learn their views. Nothing offers § 
better assurance for the future well-being © 
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, than the free expression of public 


s meantime, my standing rule is still 
€ Tf there is any way in which I 
* help. a letter to Senator Grorce H. 

’ iington, D. C., always opens the 


sniii 


my office for every public service. 


LLL 


Simon E. Sobeloff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared relative to Hon. 
Simon E. Sobeloff, who has just been 
nominated for membership on the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 
| RecorD, aS follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


Maryland is proud of Simon E. Sobeloff. 

he Free State has sent many talented 
nembers of the bar to Federal service, among 
them William Pinkney, Roger Brooke Taney, 
and Reverdy Johnson. 

The contribution these men made to the 
Government of the United States is well 
known and their influence on the law of 
this land was great. They brought distinc- 
tion to themselves and to their State. Simon 
E. Sobeloff, who has been nominated by the 
President as a member of the Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, lives in that great 
tradition 

His philosophy as the attorney for the 
Government is that the best interests of 
the United States is served when justice is 
Such a concept is in keeping with 
that of the Honorable Morris Soper, the dis- 
tinguished jurist whom Mr. Sobeloff is nom- 
inated to replace. 

The career of Simon Sobeloff is excep- 
lonally well Known to all Marylanders. He 
was born in Baltimore, educated in our pub- 
lic schools, and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Law School in 1915. 

As a member of the bar he earned the re- 
spect and admiration of the best lawyers 
and judges in our State. 

As a Baltimorean and a Marylander he 
p earned the gratitude of our people by his 

devoted public service. 

Long before he held any public position 
he was known as a civic leader whose advice 
and counsel was readily available for any 
worth 

Such an enviable reputation made him a 
man much sought after by other men in 
public office. His services were called upon 
*¥ Mayors of Baltimore city and governors 
of our State. 

_ The present Governor of Maryland has paid 
‘mon Sobeloff a great tribute by remarking 
eis "a man who goes forth to meet 
oie Situations that are fraught with danger 
oe calmly sets them aright before they ac- 
quire the statures of crises.” 

oe Sobeloff has never failed the people 

rs oe As a public official and as a 
Private citizen he has shown himself to be 
Man devoted to the common good. 
~~ served as solicitor of Baltimore 
__.'-iairman of the Commission on Admin- 

ve Organization of Maryland’s Gov- 


ani, as Chief Judge of the Maryland 
ourt of Appeals, 


done 


+ 


hat | 
the 


Our State was honored and proud of his 
appointment as Solicitor General of the 
United States. 

In that office he has served his Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States 
well, and brought additional distinction to 
his name and to his native State. 

I am not a lawyer, but I have heard his 
work as Solicitor General praised by out- 
standing members of the legal profession, 
and I know him as a man with a great un- 
derstanding of people’s problems, and as a 
man who possesses a rare and gifted sense 
of judgment. 

Now, as Solicitor General it was Mr. Sobe- 
loff's duty to present the Government's ar- 
gument before the Supreme Court as to how 
that Court's historic decision on segregation 
in public schools should be implemented. 

There are those with strong personal feel- 
ings on this subject who appear to hold So- 
licitor General Sobeloff responsible for the 
Court’s original decision. The fact is that 
Mr. Sobeloff was not in office when the 
original case was argued, and his presentation 
to the Court was the position of the Execu- 
tive Department as to how the desegrega- 
tion decree could best be implemented in 
the interests of all the people of the United 
States. 

It was his duty to place before the Supreme 
Court the view of the Government, as it was 
the duty of other attorneys to advocate the 
recommendations of other interested friends 
of the Court. 

Mr. Sobeloff, knowing the situation in the 
South and believing in the essential justice 
of the Supreme Court’s decision, argued for 
a decree which would carry out the intent of 
the Court and yet not radically disrupt the 
public school system in those areas where 
segregation had long existed. 

The brief Mr. Sobeloff presented demon- 
strates his wisdom, and is ample proof of his 
qualifications for membership on the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Those who are 
“investigating” his qualifications would do 
well to read that brief and then join in con- 
firming his nomination before this session 
of Congress adjourns. 

I personally regret the delay on this nom- 
ination and I urge the committee to hold a 
prompt hearing and report the nomination 
to the Senate so that we may confirm Mr. 
Sobeloff. 


Revision of Alien Property Disposal Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter 
which I have received from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in 
regard to the proposed revision of exist- 
ing law having to do with the disposal 
of alien property. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

THe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1955. 
The Honorable HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KILcore: The Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States supports the 
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proposed revision of existing law with regard 
to disposal of alien property contained in 
S. 1405 and in section 4 of your bill, S. 2227, 
both of which are now before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

We believe that the proposed amendment 
will materially aid in accomplishing what 
we hold to be a desirable aim, namely, the 
sale to American citizens at competitive 
bidding of alien property still held by the 
Office of Alien Property, with the proceeds to 
be paid into the United States Treasury 

We would appreciate being notified in ad- 
vance of any hearings scheduled on the 
above bills as we would like to have the 
opportunity to present aur views. 

Cordially, 
CLARENCE R. MILES. 


The Lawyer’s Part in Plans for Peace 
and Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Lawyer’s Part in Plans 
for Peace and Disarmament,” delivered 
by Charles S. Rhyne, a member of the 
District of Columbia Bar and president 
of the Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE LAWYER'S PART IN PLANS FOR PEACE AND 
DISARMAMENT 


(Address by Charles S. Rhyne before the an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota State 
Bar Association, St. Paul, Minn.) 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I appreciate the invitation 
to speak to your great Bar Association. For 
years I have heard of your outstanding work. 
It is good to see you in action. 

My subject today is the lawyer’s part in 
the search for peace. But before discussing 
that subject, I would like to say that I feel 
that I am among “home folks” today. For 
the past few weeks I have been working with 
very wonderful people from your twin cities 
on one of the great current controversies in 
Washington, the controversy over exemp- 
tion from Federal regulatory control of sales 
for resale in interstate commerce by natural 
gas producers and whether or not consumers 
are entitled to protection from price goug- 
ing. Mayor Joseph E. Dillon, of St. Paul; 
Mayor Eric G. Hoyer, of Minneapolis; At- 
torney General Miles Lord, City Attorney 
Charles E. Sawyer, of Minneapolis; Corpora- 
tion Counsel Marshall F. Hurley, of St. Paul, 
and Patrick L. Farnand, counsel for your 
local gas distribution company have all made 
great contributions on the side of consumers. 
They opposed legislation to scuttle the so- 
called Phillips Petroleum Co. decision of the 
Supreme Court last year—a case in which 
I participated in the argument. Lawyerlike, 
I mention it because I was on the winning 
side. 

For many years Bill Gibson, Morris Mitch- 
ell, Sidney Gislason, Ivan Bowen, John 
Burke, Bert McKasy, Cliff Gardner, John 
Palmer, Mike Galvin, Ruben Thoreen, and 
many of your other great leaders in American 
Bar Association activities and I have worked 
together. Morris Mitchell and I also worked 
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together on the program for an increase in 
salaries of the Federal judiciary and Mem- 
bers of the Congress, Morris as chairman of 
the committee of the ABA, and I as general 
counsel of the commission on judicial and 
congressional salaries. As a member of the 
ABA's regional meetings committee, I put 
Bill Gibson and his coworkers on notice that 
we expect the greatest regional meeting in 
all American Bar Association history here 
next October when the northwest regional 
meeting takes place. 

You Minnesota lawyers have made great 
contributions in the public relations field. 
I had the pleasure of personally going with 
some of your high-school essay contest win- 
ners to visit the Chief Justice of the United 
States in 1949. And how appropriate your 
topic for those young people of “Why Free- 
dom Depends Upon Government Under Law” 
is to my thesis of today. Your distribution 
of 420,000 pamphlets on law and lawyers 
during the past year is an amazing per- 
formance. I salute you for your good work 
and consider this most promising ground in 
which to sow the seed, or sell the idea, which 
I am here today to present. 

My subject can be considered as an idea 
for an affirmative public relations program 
for the organized bar in the world of today, 
when related to the responsibility of law- 
yers to provide leadership in formulating 
public opinion on the great issues which 
are before our people. This is a responsi- 
bility of lawyers to the public that is unique 
and different from that of the members of 
any other profession. By training and tra- 
dition, lawyers have from the creation of 
our Nation performed this essential duty. 
In recent years we have been failing some- 
what in our duty and the people are looking 
for leadership to business and labor leaders, 
organized pressure groups, and elsewhere. 

We are now experiencing one of the 
strongest urges in all world history toward 
peace and disarmament and away from war. 
The headlines out of Washington—San 
Francisco this week—and from all over 
the world, herald the dramatic recent devel- 
opments in the search for an ending of cur- 
rent world tensions. We are told that from 
this day forward a peaceful world is the only 
hope for the survival of mankind. With the 
prospect of atomic war destroying ail civi- 
lization, machinery to create and maintain 
a peaceful world by preventing war is our 
last surviving hope. From the early pages 
of history we learn that many disarmament- 
peace proposals to achieve such a goal have 
been piaced before the people of the world. 
But never has the carrying out of such a 
plan been more essential to the survival of 
the human race. Nor have the people of the 
world ever been more alert to such a need. 
This situation offers a great challenge, a 
great opportunity, and many dangers. 

That is why I ask you today to consider 
with me the lawyer's part in this search for 
peace 

As lawyers we should go out on the very 
fringes, the frontiers, of the formation of 
public opinion and help educate our people 
in what to seek, and what to expect, in cur- 
rent discussions and conferences on peace 
and disarmament. The uncertainty of the 
present situation can only disappear when 
the possible results are analyzed and realized 
Hysteria and fear based upon misconcep- 
tions must not be the lot of our people. By 
performing the task of discussion, analysis 
and clarification, lawyers can do a great 
service. By allowing our people to think the 
problem is easy, by allowing them to expect 
too much too soon, we may place our leaders 
in untenable positions, and our people may 
easily fall into the propaganda traps which 
the Communists are undoubtedly preparing 
for us. 

The emphasis in the great current intere- 
national debate is upon statement and coun- 
terstatement, diplomatic maneuvers for po- 
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sitions of advantage propagandawise, all 
preparatory to the Big Four and other im- 
pending conferences. So far little has been 
said about the fact that if an enduring peace 
plus disarmament is ever to be achieved, 
there must be a foundation of some legal 
framework wherein international disputes 
are settled under legal principles rather than 
by war. The current discussions relative to 
inspection and alarm systems, as a prelude to 
gradual reduction in armament, have not 
made this point clear. I propose that you, 
as lawyers, should remind our people that 
disarmament discussions may be mere words, 
fiuctuating with national leadership changes, 
unless such a legal foundation is created for 
permanent peace. 

I do not for one moment pose as an expert 
on world peace or disarmament. My basic 
thesis to you today is that all of us are in- 
volved in this constantly shifting and very 
confusing overall picture of international re- 
lations. International developments now 
dwarf and control most of our domestic prob- 
lems. All of us must concern ourselves with 
these developments, especially we lawyers 
who, by training and experience, have the 
capacity to collect and analyze facts and 
come to some understanding of the issues 
involved. We lawyers have a real duty and 
responsibility to aid in the solution of this 
great problem. It is here that lawyers have 
the capacity and opportunity to make a real 
contribution to the future of all mankind. 

When you collect the facts, all of you will 
not come to the same conclusions. And it 
is good that you will not. Many of you may 
decide that we can keep ahead in the great 
arms race, that you like the old balance of 
power idea, and that you do not feel that 
disarmament under a system of international 
law is desirable or feasible. My point is 
that this a great issue in which we all have 
a tremendous stake. Free debate on other 
great public issues has made America great. 
What we need on this issue is debate and dis- 
cusion to educate and clarify. Tomorrow's 
World is being shaped by today’s people. 
Now is the time for lawyers to aid in shaping 
it toward an enduring peace and away from 
war. 

No group in the United States has been less 
conscious than lawyers of their power and 
their influence in the communities in which 
they live. But by training and tradition 
they are among the leaders in creating and 
moulding public opinion. Lawyers come 
from all religious faiths, creeds, races, and 
poltical parties. There are always lawyers 
to present both sides of all issues. Their 
skill in mastering intricate problems and in 
the art of persuasion is acknowledged by all. 
Their knowledge of history and the evolution 
of government best fits them to be a de- 
ciding factor in history’s making. 

We as lawyers have a duty to lift up our 
heads from the personal, individual contro- 
versies, from which we make our bread and 
butter, to the great international arena and 
do our bit toward a solution of this problem 
of peace—the geratest problem mankind 
has ever known, a problem which has 
plagued mankind since the beginning of 
time but which has never been solved. 

And it is a problem which with nuclear 
warfare upon us, man must solve. Is a solu- 
tion impossible of achievement? I do not 
know, but an atomic explosion was formerly 
believed by some to be impossible. So here, 
some day, some way, some plan may be de- 
veloped whereby proud nations may main- 
tain their sovereignty, yet submit their dif- 
ferences to settlement under a rule of law. 
I personally cannot agree with some of the 
one worlders that a surrender of sovereignty 
offers a forward step here. 


A solution to this problem of peace and 
disarmament must be found in adequate 
legal machinery for peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, or resort to war will 
continue as the only machinery for solving 


such problems. Talks among 
tions are essential preludes to such 
ery. Yet until concrete legal ma 
created to put the agreements 
into permanent effect, those t 
lead to peace plus disarmament. 
nations change frequently. 
more than their personal word as t¢ 

tentions of their nations. ‘‘ 
security or disarmament plan whi 
upon the whim of the trans 


in the Kremlin. 


Let us look at some of the physica) fa, 
of the international situation today. 
airplane and communications ha, 
the world from nations to neighborno, 
We no longer think in terms of distan; 
Every spot o1 
within 24 hours of St. Paul—Mo: 
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indivisible world. Our interests a 
wide. All developments 
everyone everywhere. e one 
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actions the world around. s s} 

world can be a better place in w 
easier for all men to live in peace 
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to preserve than ever before. 
We are in the midst of the greatest arn 
race in the history of the world i 
lions are now being spent for arn 
all peaceful activities of Governme: 
now have our largest peacetime 
in all history. So does Russia. 
read conflicting reports as to who 
larger and better air force. 
our side leads in atomic and 
weapons. We hear frightening thin 
intercontinental guided missiles 
and bacteriological warfare. 
week some new weapon, new 
new airplane speed record 
Civilization has in fact produced t 
by man can enter a fratricidal hell 
brotherhood of man. I 
that Russia has atomic bombs and t 
ity to deliver them. This means 
a word the Kremlin can set the v 
The prospect of the world divided 
mighty armed camps, ready to kill ea: 
off at the drop of a hat, is no pleasant 


to envision. 


The international politica) fact 
certain. Some may be cla 
the 10th commemorative 
United Nations in San 
many spokesmen for nations are givi! 
views on the current world 
Big Four meeting now schedul f 
will be the main forum for the exp! 
of views and positions. for 
conference in Geneva in August 
Some of our al 
to want peace at any price. 
tions are sometimes playing up t 
in the cold war. The creatio: 
“Secretary for Peace” of Cabinet 1 
by your own great former governo! 
E. Stassen, was the greatest re t 
propaganda achievement of tl 
administration. And one 
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_» are some of the physical, economic, 
am al and other facts against which the 
+ stepped-up peace moves must be 
aq We know that every one of us 
or alee personal stake in the issues to 
dered at the upcoming conferences. 
world of today, such events are no 
of concern only to the diplomats. 

first time since the Indian wars, 
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fa r dies on 
ds upon a plan 
ver forget that if war comes, 
te i States will be the No. 1 target. 

po know that his only hope for vic- 


‘ : oe n a quick death blow for us. 

We ur Nation, never believe our leaders 
-e all wise. We have a tradition of helping 
: by constructive criticism and new 

dens "And here with so much at stake we 


“ all do our bit to help answer the un- 
answered questions. Public opinion governs 
- 1ajor decisions in a democracy. No 

» has ever loomed as large or as impor- 
as the issue of peace. And the time for 
yn on this issue—it can be phrased as 
1e issue of civilization’s survivai—is draw- 
ng uncomfortably close. 

The United States is the leader of the free 
world. We as the legal profession of that 
leader must do our part, make our contribu- 

to a plan for international disarmament 
by providing ideas for some plan, some legal 
framework, which is a must if law is to re- 
place war as the accepted procedure for set- 
tling international disputes. Until we have 
this legal machinery, universal peace is still 
arainbow or a mirage which may disappear 
shi after the diplomats or heads of state 
go home. Until they agree upon and leave 
behind them some permanent legal machin- 
ery to keep the peace, a real peace plan is still 
wo be achieved. 

Where are we now in our search for the 
necessary legal machinery? We start with 
the United Nations. It is woefully inade- 
juate. Even its greatest friends so concede. 
But despite its obvious imperfections, it of- 
fers a start toward the legal machinery which 
is so desperately needed. We can profit from 
the U. N.’s errors and build upon its strong 
points. 

Of special significance to lawyers is the fact 
that the International Court of Justice is 
the most ignored agency for peace in the 
world. Its record of 15 rather unimportant 
cases in 10 years is an amazing vote of 
lack of confidence in its effectiveness as an 
agency to settle international disputes. An 
increased acceptance by nations of its juris- 
diction may offer a hopeful avenue on the 
road to peace and disarmament. 

The historical predecessors of the UN, like 
the League of Nations and the Kellogg Peace 
Pact and other such dreams of great men, 
have crashed. But then, there were no dread 
facts to focus the attention of all the peoples 
of the World upon the dire consequences of 
war such as the horrors of atomic warfare. 

Legal machinery is the ultimate end result 
of public opinion. It is up to lawyers to 
create the essential public opinion on a 
Worldwide basis in order that the peoples of 
the world will demand and get the legal ma- 
cAinery which they must have to live in 
ce. The lawyers of our country and of the 
World, have so far failed miserably in provid- 
ing this need. We have so far been derelict 
‘nour duty. And we must meet the chal- 
lenge of our times or accept part of the 
blame for world catastrophe which is bound 
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“9 come from continuance of the current 
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Lawyers live in a world of controversy. 
They constantly work out conflicts into com- 
promises so as to avoid catastrophe to indi- 
viduals. Their experience can aid in the 
international arena, where the conflicts and 
compromises are between nations. 

Never before in all world history has such 
an opportunity and challenge come to any 
profession. Are we as lawyers equal to this 
challenge? Can we who have devised legal 
machinery to meet thousands of situations 
locally, nationally, and on a small scale in- 
ternationally, measure up to this greatest of 
all challenges? I believe we can. But we 
cannot and will not if we continue to ig- 
nore our duty and never face up to our re- 
sponsibilities in the world of today. 

International law is still a mysterious sub- 
ject to nearly all members of our profession. 
We simply must take the mystery out of the 
subject. In the early days of our Nation, 
lawyers were concerned chiefly with local 
problems. Now lawyers are concerned to a 
larger extent with national problems. Soon 
they will be more and more concerned with 
international problems as trade and travel 
continue to grow between nations. Few 
State and local bar associations concern 
themselves with international law. In the 
American Bar Association, international law 
subjects make headlines at conventions be- 
cause of the work of a few on controversial 
issues. But they receive inadequate atten- 
tion by lawyers in general. In fact, ignor- 
ance of the subject is looked upon as a 
virtue by some lawyers. They are proud of 
their lack of acquaintance with it. They feel 
the subject is not worth their time and ef- 
fort. If war comes now, all concede that 
death and destruction on an undreamed of 
scale is a certainty. And without an effec- 
tive system of international law, war re- 
mains the ultimate resort for settlement of 
international disputes. Under these cir- 
cumstances should lawyers continue to ig- 
nore this subject? 

Above all, in connection with the forth- 
coming conferences and discussions, we must 
be critical and cautious in considering Com- 
munist peace proposals. Peace and disarma- 
ment moves should not be allowed to develop 
into a Trojan horse designed to lure the free 
world to its own destruction. 

In the disarmament discussions another 
job which we lawyers can do is to warn our 
people that until that dreamed for day when 
a@ peace plan with proper legal machinery 
arrives, our Nation must not give up or lessen 
its armed might. The only way adequate 
machinery to settle international! disputes 
can be secured is to move from a position 
of strength rather than a position of weak- 
ness. We must all realize that the bargain- 
ing at these international meetings will not 
all be one-sided. There can be either ap- 
peasement, continuance of the arms race 
and eventual war, or honest, informed and 
vigilant bargaining looking toward an ease- 
ment of world tensions and a plan for peace. 
But until a peace plan is formulated and 
agreed to, our people should know that they 
must insist upon a defense establishment 
which will in and of itself make peace as 
secure as possible. The quick disarmament 
which encouraged widespread advances by 
the Communists must never occur again. 

Law or force will rule the world. If our 
civilization is to survive, the rule of law 
must eventually prevail. We lawyers must 
convince all people of this fact. They must 
march forward demanding a formula for a 
lasting peace—a peace through law. Then 
and then only will we lawyers have made our 
contribution to a real solution of the great- 
est problem of mankind. Then and then only 
will the hopes of the peoples of the world 
be realized in the achievement of a lasting 
universal peace. Only then can peace ene 
dure forever. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
recent parade of sports champions to the 
White House to lend their energies in the 
crusade against juvenile delinquency re- 
sulted in some editorial comment, in ad- 
dition to the stories which filled the 
sports pages and spilled over into the 
political columns. The news that a com- 
mittee was then and there being formed 
to consider ways to make every young- 
ster a competitive participant in some 
sport, and thereby thin out the ranks of 
juvenile delinquents, has made many 
physical-education authorities wonder if 
the President has had the privilege over 
the years to keep abreast of their think- 
ing. In the next few weeks, it is to be 
expected, many devoted leaders in this 
field will take time to inform the White 
House more fully on these matters. 

A letter which in a completely coop- 
erative and friendly spirit does this was 
recently addressed to the President by 
H. Harrison Clarke, research professor in 
physical education at the University of 
Oregon, in Eugene. For the benefit of 
everyone concerned with the grave sub- 
ject of how to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the able letter of Profes- 
sor Clarke. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Eugene, Oreg., July 20, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: As a professional phy- 
sical educator in schools and colleges for 
over a quarter century, I was greatly pleased 
to learn of the White House luncheon to 
consider the use of sports in combating ju- 
venile delinquency and in raising the phy- 
sical standards of United States youth. Cer- 
tainly, the Nation will appiaud both these 
efforts. 

The roster of those at the luncheon well 
represents leading personalities of the sports 
world, both as performers and coaches. Their 
support of and active participation in an 
athletic program designed to reduce juvenile 
delinquency should be tremendously effec- 
tive. The contributions these men have and 
will continue to make to American life are 
very great indeed. 

May I have the temerity to say, however, 
that the major problem in raising the phy- 
sical standards of United States youth is to 
improve the fitness of those boys and girls 
who are subpar in basic strength and stam- 
ina. Effective treatment of those below 
standard should be fundamentally quite dif- 
ferent from those who are athletically in- 
clined, as I am sure Dr. Hans Kraus, who 
reported at the luncheon on the relative 
fitness of American and European children, 
will agree. Furthermore, this sub-par group 
will not respond to a voluntary sports pro- 
gram as they lack the strength, endurance, 
and skill for successful and enjoyable par- 
ticipation in it, 
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The sports program proposed is similar to 
those conducted for years in most schools 
and colleges and was promoted vigorously for 
the civilian population during World War II. 
In every instance, this type of program failed 
utterly to solve the problem of the low-fit- 
ness individual. To continue again with this 
failure on a national scale seems to this ob- 
server to be the perpetuation of a great 
wrong. This action is especially serious when 
it is known that effective processes for im- 
proving subpar boys and girls have been 
developed success tested through 
use 

May I urge you and your advisers there- 
fore, to these n practices 
fore proceeding with plans for a na wide 
program to improve the physical standards 
of United States youth 

I have the honor to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
H. HarRRISON CLARKE, 
Research Pr 
Physical Education. 
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The Catholic Gift to the Public Schools 


SION OF REMA 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


¥ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting editorial 
published in the Catholic Standard and 
Times, Philadelphia, Pa., July 29, 1955, 
by the Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, 
Cc. S. C., archbishop of Philadelphia: 
Tue CaTHOLICc GIFT TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
tion of Federal aid for public 
schools has been discussed editorially in the 
Catholic Standard and Times on two pre- 
vious occasions this year. 

On February 11, we called 
wide discrepancies in estimates of the need 
of Federal aid revealed in the testimony of 
State schoo] officers who appeared at hear- 
ings on legislation proposed for passage by 
he 83d Congress. 

On March 18, we discussed a proposal of 
the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools that $19 billion be spent on 
public education in 1965, and we showed 
that the fantastic proposal was based on an 
error of possible 10 million children in the 
projection of the average daily attendance 
in the public schools in 1965. 

Various proposals for Federal aid for school 
construction have been studied by the re- 
spective committees of the Senate and the 
House during the current session of the 84th 
Congress. The House Education and Labor 
Committee has now reported a bill for de- 
bate, provided it passes the Rules Commit- 
tee. We believe that we can add interest to 
our study of its provisions by interweaving a 
few facts on the Catholic financial contri- 
bution to the construction and operating 
costs of the public schools. 

The bill approved by the House commit- 
tee would set up a 4-year program of Fed- 
eral-State participation, with Federal grants 
of $400 million a year on a matching basis 
for the construction of new schools. 

It would provide also for the Federal pur- 
chase of $750 million in school bonds in dis- 
tricts which cannot sell bonds at a reason- 
able rate of interest. 

A third provision would pledge United 
States credit on a matching basis for bond 
issues for existing or newly created State 
school building authorities. The Federal 
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Government, of course, expects repayment 
on the bonds and due release from credit 
obligations assumed under the third pro- 
vision. 

This is the substance of the bill. To add 
interest to the study of its provisions we 
submit the fact that the Catholics of this 
country, by the construction and operation 
of their own schools, are doing considerably 
more for the public schools than the Federal 
Government proposes to do. 

Take the item of construction alone. he 
Government has reported that private school 
construction in the United States in 1954 
totaled $550 million. What portion of this 
was Catholic we are told, but we are 
assured that more than 90 percent of the 
private elementary and secondary 
the ry are Catholic. 

It seems clear, then, that the Catholic con- 
tribution to school construction in the 
United Si last year was $100,000,000 
more than the Federal Government proposes 
to grant to the States for public school con- 
struction in each of the next 4 years. 

That this Catholic contribution is not a 
l-year phenomenon is clear from the com- 
ment by the Bureau of the Census (Current 
Population Reports, series P-20, No. 54): 

“Growth in private elementary and high 
school enrollment has taken place twice as 
past, percentagewise, as it has in similar 
levels of public schools since 1948, the first 
year for which census data are available on 
school enrollment by type of control of the 
school. During these 6 years, the number 

f public school pupils has increased by 48 
million, or 20 percent, whereas the number 
of private school pupils has increased by 1.2 
millions, or 49 percent.” (Should we correct 
the census comment to read, 2!, times as 
fast?) 

Even more striking is the Catholic contri- 
bution to the current expenditures for the 
operation and maintenance of the public 
schools. There are various ways of looking 
at this, but we select one based on geo- 
graphical considerations, for we believe that 
it points up the whole issue of Federal aid 
to schools 

The statistical abstract of the United 
States for 1954 provides a table (No. 141, p. 
126) showing the 1951 enrollment in the 
public schools and the current expenditures, 
in the four great sections of the country: 
northeast (Maine to Pennsylvania), north 
central (Ohio to Kansas), south (Delaware 
to Oklahoma), and west (Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific). 


From this data we can derive 
lowing table: 
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Cost | | Cost 
| 
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Section | 
Pub- | Cath- 
lic | olic 
schoo! | school 


Northeast 5, 560 1, 494 $281 $247 $195 
North Central} 7,189] 1,116] 239] 215] 186 
South | 9, 411 486 | 165 | 144 | 138 
| 3, 545 272 263 231 | 214 

It is perfe ctly, clear from this table that 
in the Northeast, where Catholics are very 
numerous, their gift to the public schools 
amounts to the difference between $247, the 
cost per pupil enrolled in the public schools, 
and $195, the expenditure per pupil which 
the same budget would allow if Catholics 
closed their schools and sent their children 
to the public schools. This amount is $52 
per pupil. Extend it to the 5,560,000 pupils 
enrolled in the public schools, and the total 
contribution in that section of the country 
is $289,120,000. For the four sections of the 


country it is as follows: 
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Grand total 

In legal terminology, this is a 
Nothing is expected back, Tr 
mene there is no interest to 
rant for operating a 
mon eys for school constr. 
present grant to the public sch 
the annual expenditure of $50 
Catholic school construction pl 
692,000 for operating expense 
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to the public schools of the United 
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A conservative estimate of the ; 
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the elementary schools and 6( 
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like the local tax, is paid alike 
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of these two taxes, representin; 
tion expense of 62 percent of o 
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school students, that makes 
$1,120,692,000 to the public s« 

Contribution No. 4 exist 
where in spite of a law to the 
estate taxes are imposed on parochi 

Contribution No. 4 for the r 
country (No. 5 for California pr 
in the current bill for Federal aid «& 
schools. 

Turning back to the table whi 
the cost per pupil for current 
we find that the South presents 
problem. The small Catholic po; 
that section makes a magnificent 
466,000—to the public schools 
more than the total expenditure 
ing public schools in 19 of the 
the Union. But it spreads thin 
almost 10 million pupils in that se 

If the Catholic school populati 
South were sufficient to provide 
section the bonus the Northeast en 
per pupil), the expenditure in the 
with no additional taxation, could be 
per pupil, or only $5 less than the 
ture in the Northeast, and $4 mor 
expenditure in the North Central at 

Is there some way to solve this pr 
fairly and decently, without taxing 1 
country, and thus asking Cat! 
fourth (in California, a fifth) 
tion? 

Catholics would be delighted 
if the well-known religious zeal 11 
would manifest itself in the estat 
of an abundance of private schools i! 
religion could be taught without the 
tion of conscience. 

Put the matter this way: In 
east, the States collect 100 per 
taxes and spend them on 80 percent 
students. If through the zeal of e% 
religious groups in the South only 80! 
cent of the pupils would depend on 
money for their education, the situal 
would be relieved. 

We believe that the good will and t! 
for this exist. Can it be channeled by 2 
lightened leadership? If this estimate ' 
correct, then the problem can be solved Wit 
out the danger of Federal interference in 
local schools of our Nation. nd 

Federal interference? It is inevitable f 
the Federal Government finances the schoo!s 
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Faith in the Atomic Future and Atoms for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
1 THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
leased to note, as the leading article 
this month’s Reader’s Digest, a 
splendid article entitled “My Faith in 
the Atomic Future,” by Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

I believe that Admiral Strauss’ mes- 
sage, as told to James Monahan, will be 
of deep interest to all thinking Amer- 

Just a week and a half from now, the 
International Conference on Peaceful 
ses of Atomic Energy will open in 
Geneva, ushering in, we trust, a new era 
In civilian application of this miracu- 
lous scientific development. 

There ig now on the press in the Gov- 
frnment Printing Office a new Senate 
document, prepared at my request, and 
authorized by the Senate on June 21. It 
tled “Atoms for Peace Manual.” 
The manual, Senate Document No. 55, 


YN 


will be ready in time for the conference 
and, to the extent of a somewhat limited 
supply, for general distribution to Amer- 
ic who will be following the confer- 
41C@ S WOrK, 

I isk unanimous consent that the text 
of Admiral Strauss’ article, preceded by 
4 biographical note, as published in the 
Reader’s Digest. be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 
here being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
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My FAITH IN THE ATOMIC FUTURE 


(By Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission) 


(As told to James Monahan) 


(Rear Admiral Strauss brings to the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the AEC a deep personal 
interest in the promise of atomic energy. In 
1935-37 his mother and father both died of 
incurable cancer. As a memorial, he started 
a project at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology to pioneer in the production of cheap 
radioactive substitutes for radium in cancer 
treatment. Early in 1939 Dr. Nils Bohr, the 
Danish scientist, arrived in the United States 
with evidence that the Hahn-Strassmann- 
Meitner experiments in Germany had defi- 
nitely fissioned the uranium nucleus, making 
a chain reaction theoretically possible. To 
Strauss this was portentous news: it could 
mean the mass production of radioisotopes, 
cheap enough to be available to every hos- 
pital. But it also meant much more. One 
physicist working on the Caltech project 
wired Strauss: “I see enormous possibilities 
* * * leading, unfortunately, perhaps to 
atomic bombs.” Seven months later Dr. Al- 
bert Einstein wrote the historic letter to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt stating that the atomic bomb 
could be made. During the war years Lewis 
Strauss was on active duty in the Navy, but 
the atomic future was much in his mind. In 
1945 he became the Navy member of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. In 1946 he was appointed by President 
Truman to the newly authorized Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. He resigned from the AEC 
in 1950 to reenter private business but was 
recalled in 1953 by President Eihenhower 
and appointed Chairman. On August 8, 
when the United Nations’ World Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
meets in Geneva, Switzerland, Admiral 
Strauss will lead the American delegation.) 

fany people regard the atomic discoveries 
of recent years as part of a nightmare that 
disrupts the peaceful dreams of civilized 
man. I do not believe history will see them 
in that light. We have gained control over 
natural forces that can advance civilization, 
even within a single generation, to a point 
which man has never attained before. I be- 
lieve firmly that our knowledge of the atom 
is intended by the Creator for the service and 
not the destruction of mankind. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 was a far- 
sighted law. But I had certain specific reser- 
vations about it. Nuclear energy, which I 
believed could change the world, was strait- 
jacketed in Government regulations. Re- 
search, development, patents, manufactur- 
ing, and possession of fissionable materials 
were denied to private enterprise. Atomic 
energy was an absolute Government mo- 
nopoly. 

Atomic weapons development is necessarily 
a Government responsibility. But I was con- 
vinced that developments in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and power production would not be 
realized fully until the field was opened to 
the genius and enterprise of American in- 
dustry. 

Actually, the restrictions might have been 
relaxed sooner but for the attitude of Soviet 
Russia. Beginning in 1946, when the United 
States held a virtual world monopoly on nu- 
clear weapons, we proposed international 
control, subject to rigid inspections and en- 
forcement, which would have limited the use 
of atomic energy to peaceful purposes. At 
that time we even offered to share our knowl- 
edge and resources with all nations. 

The Soviets did everything possible to de- 
lay, confuse, and destroy that plan. Actually, 
they were launching their own secret atomic 
program. We detected their clandestine 
weapon test in 1949, and were at once en- 
gaged in the costly and perilous contest for 
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supremacy in nuclear weapons. Every think- 
ing person knows now that our present great 
and versatile stockpile is the major safeguard 
of the free world. 

Meanwhile, atomic energy became asso- 
ciated in popular thinking with death and 
destruction. Yet the custodians of atomic 
energy under President Truman and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower never iost sight of its 
nign potentialities. Progress was phenome- 
nal in the production of radioisotopes.’ 
They were produced by AEC reactors as early 
as 1947. They were distributed freely to in- 
stitutions here and abroad, and within a 
few years revolutionized some areas of medi- 
cal research and the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of certain diseases. Scarce, high-priced 
radium for the treatment of cancer was ren- 
dered virtually obsolete by radioactive cobalt 
and other elements which are equally effec- 
tive sources of gamma rays and yet are now 
available to institutions at a small fraction 
of radium’s cost. 

Several different types of nuclear reactors 
for the generation of eiectrical power were 
designed by the AEC. But most authorities 
put the date of their construction in the 
remote future. 

When I returned to the AEC as Chairman 
in 1953 I was deeply impressed by the grow- 
ing conviction in the White House and the 
Congress that the time had come for full- 
scale development of atomic energy outside 
the military area. 

President Eisenhower, in his address to 
he General Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 8, 1953, stated: “The United 

tates pledges before the world its deter- 
mination to help solve the fearful atomic 
dilemma, to devote its entire heart and 
mind to find the way by which the 
miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated to 
his life.” 

Two months later the President sent to 
Congress the message which resulted in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. The new law 
had two great aims—to make international 
cooperation possible, and to enable private 
enterprise to develop the atom for peaceful 
purposes. 

The progress of the past 18 months—only 
& moment in history—has been extraordi- 
nary. For example, the AEC announced its 
program to develop power-producing re- 
actors, and invited private companies to par- 
ticipate. The quick response was totally un- 
expected. The Duquesne Light Co. is build- 
ing our first full-scale nuclear-power plant at 
Shippingport, Pa. At least 4 or 5 others will 
be constructed in the near future in Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Illinois, and 
New York. 

These pioneer nuclear-power plants can- 
not be economically competitive with con- 
ventional plants at present. Yet the par- 
ticipating companies are paying about 90 per- 
cent of the total costs. This, I maintain, 
could only happen under free enterprise in 
an expanding economy. 

Indeed, 2 or 3 proposed plants will be con- 
structed entirely without financial help from 
the Government. Mr. Hudson R. Searing, 
president of one of these compsinies, Consoli- 
dated Edison of New York, recently told 
stockholders that nuclear power “is the only 


be- 


1An isotope is the twin of an element. 
It is chemically identical, but differs slight- 
ly in atomic weight. Radioisotopes also dif- 
fer from their stable twins by giving off ra- 
diation. Some radio isotopes (radium and 
uranium, for example) occur in nature. To- 
day it is possible to produce radioactive 
twins of any stable element (carbon, sodium, 
phosphorus, etc.) in the atomic pile or reac- 
tor. 
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that the radioactive iso- 
topes will continue to be the wonders of the 
atomic age. Today, they are being used by 
many indu to control processes, detect 
flaws and test the durability or wearing qual- 
ity of all of materials. New uses for 
them are found every day. 

Used as tracers or as radiation 
these atomic particles can search out the 
innermost secrets of nature and give man 
greater control over his environment. For 
example, plant geneticists have already used 
radiation from isotopes to produce a new 
strain of rust-resistant wilt-resistant 
tomato seedlings, and a peanut plant with 
30 percent greater yield. These and similar 
developments will means millions—perhaps 
billions—of dollars to farmers. 

By incorporating small amounts of radio- 
phosphorus in fertilizers, and then using in- 
struments to trace the uptake from the soil 
through roots, stem, leaves and blossom, 
agricultural experts can now determine the 
right amount of fertilizer to use in the most 
economical manner, and at the proper time 
in the growing cycle. 

For nearly a century science has tried in 
vain to solve the fundamental secret of pho- 
to synthesis, the process whereby nature traps 
solor energy in the green leaf and converts 
water and carbon dioxide into the sugars 
and starches on which all higher life sub- 
sists. Using radioactive carbon as the tracer, 
researchers today seem to be on the point of 
solving (and perhaps duplicating) this mys- 
terious process. If successful, that achieve- 
ment might lead to the synthetic production 
of basic foodstuffs from simple and abundant 
chemicals—the solution to the world's press- 
ing food problems. 

Since 1946 the American people have spent 
more than $12 billion on atomic energy. 
We will probably continue spending about $2 
billion a year. Most of this money is in- 
vested in our stockpile of nuclear weapons, 
which represents the security of the free 
world. We have no choice but to maintain 
that security—until the whole world joins 
us in arriving at a safe solution to the 
atomic dilemma. I firmly believe that can 
be accomplished. 

But our nuclear stockpile also represents 
a national resource of incalculable value. 
With nuclear weapons you can “beat swords 
into plowshares and spears into pruning 
hooks” even more realistically than the 
Scriptures envisioned. The material is im- 
mediately convertible to peaceful uses. 
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That is what President Eisenhower had in 
mind when he told the United Nations that 
the weapon “must be put in the hands of 
those who know how to strip its military 
casing and adapt it to the arts of peace.” 

Young people have asked me if I sin- 
cerely think that we shall enjcy the bene- 
fits of the atom before the world is oOver- 
taken by the destructive power that is within 
man’s grasp. With all my heart I Can an- 


ing in an era that seems designed 

courage and faith of freemen. 

not believe that any great dis- 

covery of the atom’s magnitude came from 

rence alone. A higher intelli- 

decided that man was ready to re- 

ceive it. My faith tells me that the Creator 

did not intend man to evolve through the 

ages to this stage of civilization only now 

to devise something that would destroy life 
on this earth. 

My old chief, former President Herbert 
Hoover, to whose Quaker convictions all war- 
fare is revolting, listened to President Eisen- 
hower’s U. N. speech and said: “I pray it 
accepted by all the world.” We pray 
hat divine providence will guide men of 

ions to grasp this opportunity to 
‘ » off the inertia imposed by fear and 
make positive progress toward peace.” 
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Witl America Stand? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD the following oration written and de- 
livered by a student in my district, Mr. 
William Randolph Robbins III: 

Witt AMERICA STAND? 


The chief threat of America comes from 
within America. 

It does not come from a greedy dictator 

with hungry eyes and grasping hands who 
waits to tear down our flag and trample 
on it. 
* Have you heard of the fifth columnists 
in France and other countries? They bore 
from within, like termites, weakening the 
fiber of a nation gradually and unsuspect- 
edly. 

But danger does not come from jealous 
nations growing fat on American foreign 
aid, biding their time until perhaps they 
are strong enough to invade American soil. 

The chief threat to America comes from 
me, and it comes from you. 

Our complacency, our apathy in local, 
State, and National affairs; our disregard for 
the privilege of voting, which can be for- 
feited unless we choose to exercise it—these 
are the ugly, rasping rattles that can sound 
America’s death knell. 

Not the sharp staccato of gunfire in the 
streets; not the explosions of bombs shatter- 
ing the morning calm; not a single piercing 
yell when an empire folds its wings. The 
death rattle of freedom is more than that. 

It is the citizens rejecting their govern- 
ment through neglect. A government under 
the lash of its people is far stronger than 
one ignored. When people laugh, freedom 
is gasping for. breath. 

When our flag ceases to be a cherished 
symbol of American integrity and conse- 
crated with devotion to an inspiring heri- 
tage, where shall the cause be found? Must 
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we ready ourselves for the acren: 
slavery under a despotic, ruthlece 
who despises freedom and hates WUstices 

What is it that you are doing and tha 
I am doing, that makes us the chier tn. . 
to America? How do we reveal] our erent 
a * OUT disloy. 
ality? 

A secretary in a city crying for secret 
spends the summer at home colle tine = 
employment compensation. Two unnatural, 
ized aliens in Chicago accepted unemploy. 
ment checks totaling $10,000 over a period 
of 8 years, while working all the time, An 
unemployed person may arbitrarily reject @ 
job, and still collect unemployment ¢om, 
pensation. 

These examples show how 
thinking has become. Today 
Americans willing to trade free enterprige 
for social-security benefits. Has liberty, g9 
loved that thousands of Americans Willing} 
die to preserve it, degenerated itself for a 
price tag called social adjustment? Js a 
social welfare state an American design? 

This country wasn’t carved out of the 
wilderness, as some say. It was plowed, 
tamed, clawed, and hammered out—by men 
who just wanted a chance. 

When their oxen died on the prairie en 
route to a wild new territory, they pulled 
and pushed their wagons by manpower, jf 
their wagon broke down they didn’t wait 
for Government aid, they didn't demand 
Government subsidies—when their crops 
failed, maximum pay for minimum work, of 
pay for no work at all. 

They didn’t demand 
freedom. 

There was hope, there was future, there 

vas a chance for security. Security achieved 
by their own will power and self-confidence, 
Future because they were free to climb ag 
high as they could carry their own weight, 
Hope because progress depended upon the 
individual not the State. 

Those pioneers—Carson, Boone, Crockett-= 
wrestled the wilderness for the highest stake 
in history—freedom for you and me. 

We can abuse this freedom—corrupt it— 
laugh at it—and it will die. We can guard 
it, tend it, cherish it, and it will become 
again the hope of tomorrow. It is as we 
will. 

It is not easy for us to be good citizens 
in a free country. Of course not. Nothing 
worth while ever is easy. The easy way out 
is to surrender the pick and the shovel 
for the soup line and chains, But freedom 
is like bread, you go on earning it every 
day. Otherwise it molds, drys out, and soon 
crumbles into dust. 

Because freedom is hard, and slavery fs 
easy; because it is easier to be a slave than 
a hired man; because it’s easier to be told 
what to do than to think independently. 

You and I need not be the chief threat 
to America. Can we not be the bulwark 
of the future, the hope of millions yet ul- 
born, leaders of a world crying for leader- 
ship? Yes, but we must do it ourselves. We 
must be pioneers. 

Let us halt the march of government 
power. Let us defy those who would dé 
grade our flag; let us strengthen ourselves 
morally, economically and socially, lest we 
become like an angry scorpion that turns 
upon itself and dies of its own bite. 

In this hectic 20th century, let us be 
pioneers. Let us be Americans. 
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An office for the Conaressionat Recoro is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders fot 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 pe 
month, and where single copies may 4ls0 be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 















The Illness of Senator Johnson of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
press throughout the United States has 
recognized the great service which has 
been rendered by our colleague, the ma- 
jority leader, the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNSon]. Because of 
the nationwide interest in his present 
illness, and the hopes of all that he will 
soon recover, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp editorials from the following 
newspapers paying tribute to the service 
of our distinguished majority leader: 

The Daily Oklahoman of July 12, 1955; 
the Portland, Maine, Express, of July 
19, 1955; the Salem, Ohio, News; the 
Lockport, N. Y., Union-Sun & Journal of 
July 9, 1955; the Mobile, Ala., Press of 
July 6, 1955; the Stamford, Conn., Ad- 
vocate of July 6, 1955; the Hickory, N. C., 
Record of July 7, 1955; the Arizona Re- 
public of July 7, 1955; the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Gazette of July 9, 1955; the Lewis- 
ton, Maine, Sun of July 6, 1955; the New 
Britain, Conn., Herald of July 6, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Daily Oklahoman of July 12, 1955] 
A REWARD OF MERIT 


Following the recent hospitalization of 
LYNDON JOHNSON Virtually all of his col- 
leagues have spoken most kindly of him. 
Apparently he enjoys the complete respect 
of all his associates. Many of them seem 
to have a real affection for the Texas Sen- 
ator. His place in their estimation was 
revealed clearly when all of them stood as 
a body and breathed a silent prayer for his 
early recovery. p 

It is not very pleasant but it might be a 
bit helpful to turn from Senator JOHNSON 
who is esteemed by all his associates and 
consider momentarily some Senator who is 
esteemed by nobody at all. There are a few 
Senators who are not at all popular among 
their colleagues. If one of them were 
Stricken, few words of praise would be evoked 
Sy their misfortune. Their associates might 
Stand in prayer for them, but it is doubtful 
il the prayers would be marked by any de- 
gree of fervency. And if the pallid mes- 
Senger with the inverted torch should call 
one of these to the final reckoning, no one 
would think of saying that his passing con- 
sututed a national calamity. 

LYNDON JOHNSON is respected because he 
Serves his country sincerely and serves his 
party ina gentlemanly way. He is not crazy 
‘dout headlines. He does not bid for pub- 
Neity with vituperation. He does not con- 
sider an opponent a skunk just because opin- 
tons differ. He is universally esteemed be- 
Cause he deserves universal respect. Of 
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course there are other Senators like him, 
but unfortunately there are a few who are 
completely unlike him. 





[From the Portland (Maine) Express of July 
19, 1955] 


OBSERVATIONS FROM THE NATION’sS CAPITAL 


Republicans, now absolutely convinced 
that President Eisenhower will run in 1956, 
are far more hopeful than they once were 
over their chances of regaining control of 
Congress next year. 

In their optimism, they shrug off two well- 
known facts: First, that the GOP has far 
more Senate seats in danger than do the 
Democrats; and, second, that the Democrats 
have been winning elections and picking up 
votes at the local and State levels since 1952. 

The Republicans reply to this by pointing 
out that no winning presidential candidate 
in many years has failed to carry his own 
party to victofy in the congressional elec- 
tions. And, they say, Mr. Eisenhower will 
definitely be an all-conquering candidate in 
1956. 

Democrats, who were confident to the 
point of cockiness about their 1956 congres- 
sional chances until recently, are no longer 
quite so sure. 

They concede the President’s personal 
popularity, realize he will campaign hard for 
a Republican Congress if he runs next year, 
and they admit they still have not come 
up with any really good issues for the 1956 
campaigns. 

The situation has been complicated by 
the heart attack which removed Senate 
Democrat Leader LYNDON JOHNSON from the 
political scene—temporarily, both his friends 
amd his political foes hope. 

The Texan, since taking over as majority 
leader last January, had demonstrated un- 
usual political skill. He rates ace high with 
liberals and conservatives alike in the Demo- 
cratic fold. 

Without JoHNsoN'’s shrewd touch and his 
constant practice of what amounted to a 
political healing act, old enmities are likely 
to recur. 

However, if he can return to the Senate 
floor in January the Democrats will be in a 
much better position to go into the 1956 race 
with ranks closed. 

United States officials were hopeful that 
some progress could be made at the Big Four 
conference on a world disarmament plan, but 
they were well aware that a long, long road 
lay ahead before any concrete program could 
be worked out.. 

President Eisenhower, before he went to 
Geneva, said he hoped some agreement could 
be reached between the major powers on 
setting up a special group to consider dis- 
armament and make recommendations. 

Regardless of the developments at Geneva, 
it is obvious that several years may be re- 
quired before the differences between the 
big powers can be resolved and a definite, 
workable plan formulated. 

The big problem, of course, is the search 
for a method of inspection of armaments 
that would be both workable and acceptable 
to the various nations. 

In the long run, this must boil down, as 
Mr. Eisenhower has pointed out, to how 


much the nations trust each other—and 
right now, despite the parley at the summit, 
there’s still plenty of mutual distrust. 

If you like meat, there’s good news ahead. 
Millions of hogs in pens, cattle in pastures, 


and chickens in barnyards promise lower 
prices. 

Agriculture Department experts say: 

Pork prices, which have climbed slightly in 
the past few months, are leveling off and 
will start dropping soon. 

Though top-grade beef may go up slightly, 
less expensive meat products will go down, 
and sharp declines are expected in veal and 
lamb prices. 

There are so many chickens in the United 
States at the moment that poultry prices are 
due for a really sharp fall. 

In general, the Agriculture Department 
men expect livestock. prices for the rest of 
this year to be lower than they were in the 
last half of 1954, 

The 1955 production of red meat is ex- 
pected to reach a record 26.3 billion pounds, 
exceeding the 1954 figure of 25.4 billion 
pounds. 

During the next 12 months, the Interior 
Department is going to undertake its largest 
program in history—to investigate the avail- 
ability of surface-water and ground-water 
supplies. 

The Federal Government is prepared to 
spend $4,350,000 on the project while other 
funds will be made available by State and 
local governments. The study will be Made 
by the Geological Survey. 

The survey says there is a growing water 
problem in this country. To back up its 
statement, it offers these comparisons: In 
1920, water used for irrigation in the United 
States amounted to 65 million acre-feet; in 
1940, 72 million; in 1950, 88 million, and in 
1953, 92 million. 


[From the Salem (Ohio) News, the East 
Liverpool (Ohio) Review, and the Canton 
(Ohio) Repository] 

LEADERS ARE BORN 


The secret of representative government is 
the leadership of its representatives. 
Through the years, the United States usually 
has found enough born leaders among the 
hundreds sent to Congress to keep it from 
coming apart at the political seams. Only 
once—in the post-Civil War period—did it 
draw a blank. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Of Texas, majority 
leader in the Senate, has proved to be one 
of the born leaders. His dangerous illness at 
the peak of his responsibility is a blow to the 
entire Federal Government. 

The impact on Government is being com- 
pafed to that when the late Senator Taft 
was forced to leave his post as majority 
leader in 1953. Taft had become a national 
leader by virtue of his ability to master the 
intricacies of Senate procedure and to com- 
mand the respect of his fellow Senators of 
both parties. i 

Senator JoHNson is still young—only 46. 
Yet no one since Taft’s death has emerged 
as a stronger legislative personality. His 
recovery will be prayed for by Senators of 
both parties and by everybody who compre- 
hends how heavily this Republic relies on 
the democratic process to give it the natural 
leaders it must have to avert chaos in popular 
Government. 


[From the Lockport (N. Y.) Union-Sun and 
Journal of July 9, 1955] 


SENATOR JOHNSON STRICKEN 


Senator LYNDON B. JoHNSON's tireless work 
as the Democrats’ Senate leader made him 
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the most influential man in Congress, and 
many have considered him the ablest. His 
heart attack may have far-reaching effects 
on both national politics and the affairs of 
Government. He has been talked of as a 
Presidential possibility in 1956 or 1960, but 
this would seem to be out of the question, 
as a man who has had a heart attack is not 
likely to stand the strain of a campaign 
or the duties of the White House. Nor 
would the voters choose a man whose health 
might fail him in an emergency. 

Senator JoHNsSON has been an extremely 
shrewd, capable majority leader of the Sen- 
ate. As one commentator remarked, he has 
been “almost matchless in terms of political 
skill and in giving the Democrats a new 
and almost monolithic unity on every high 
occasion.” 

The Democrats are especially worried lest 
Mr. JOHNSON may not be able to return for 
the second session of Congress, in the elec- 
tion year of 1956. As mtich the most in- 
fluential southerner in Congress he might 
well be the deciding factor as to whether 
such States as Texas, Virginia, and South 
Carolina will support the Democratic nomi- 
nee for President. 

It respect to affairs of state Mr. JOHNSON 
was entitled to observe last week that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had been mistaken, during 
last year’s campaign, in predicting a cold 
war between the White House and the Cap- 
itol, should the Democrats win control of 
Congress. Under JoHNsoN’s leadership such 
controversial administration bills as mini- 
mum wage, reciprocal trade, and foreign aid 
have been passed with hardly a ripple. 

As the President retorted, a great deal of 
necessary legislation remains to be passed. 
However, Mr. JOHNSON established a pro- 
gram; probably the Democratic whip or as- 
sistant leader, Senator CLEMENTs, of Ken- 
tucky, will be able to carry out the details. 

Yet to a substantial extent for this session, 
and to a much greater degree for the next, 
the country has cause beyond the personal 
consideration to hope for a speedier recovery 
than now seems probable for an opposition 
leader who is as much a middle-of-the-roader 
as the President himself. 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Press of July 6, 
1955] 


JoHNSON’s ILLNESS BLOW TO GOVERNMENT 


The United States Government suffered a 
severe blow when Senate Democratic Leader 
LYNDON B. JoHNSON, of Texas, was stricken 
with a heart attack. 

Perhaps no one realizes this fact more than 
President Eisenhower, who, despite occa- 
sional flareups, has gotten along splendidly 
with the able Texan. 

While it is not indicated that the Senator 
is clearly out of the national picture, it is 
certain that Congress will miss his guiding 
hand during the remainder of its present 
session. 

The esteem in which Senator JoHNSON is 
held is illustrated by this appraisal by Wil- 
liam S. White, in the New York Times: 

“Almost no one here, in either party, 
questions that Mr. Johnson's skill as a leader 
is unmatched in recent memory, as is his in- 
fluence on a heretofore temperamental group 
of Senators running all the way from the 
profoundly standpat Harry F. Byrp, of Vir- 
ginia, to the volatile New-Fair Deal Husert 
H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. 


“There is no legitimate question that Sen- 
ator JOHNSON has repeatedly performed 
seemingly impossible feats and that the Sen- 
ate has been far more efficient and far 
quieter in his regime than it has been in 
many years.” 

The leadership which Senator JOHNSON 
and other Democrats have given Congress, 
together with that of President Eisenhower, 
have provided America sound, conservative 
government at a critical stage in its history. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Much of the credit for this situation 
should go to the “responsible opposition” 
fostered by Senator JOHNSON. 

The opposition which he has spearheaded 
Was quite cooperative with the Republican 
administration at a time when President 
Eisenhower was “growing up” as a politician. 
This situation is due in part to the fact that 
the current Democratic leadership in Con- 
gress, and Mr. Eisenhower, are for the most 
part “middle-of-the-roaders” in politics. 

As a result of this teamwork, the President 
has obtained practically everything he 
wanted in the field of foreign affairs. There 
still, however, is a considerable list of do- 
mestic legislation he would like to see 
enacted. 

The question arises today as to whether 
there is anyone in Democratic congressional 
ranks to fill Senator JOHNSON’s shoes during 
his illness. 

It would be most unfortunate for the 
country as a whole if some New-Fair Dealer 
should step into the role and lead the Demo- 
cratic majority on an all-out drive to hand- 
cuff President Eisenhower's legislative pro- 
gram. 

[From the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate of 
July 6, 1955] 


SENATE LEADERSH?P 


The serious illness of Senator LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON is cause for regret by all Ameri- 
cans. A leader of the Democratic Party in 
Congress. Senator JOHNSON pushed through 
needed legislation in the interest of the Na- 
tion rather than of any one party. If he 
could twist the issue to benefit his party 
s0 much the better, but like the other great 
Senate leader Robert A. Taft he was never 
an obstructionist merely for the sake of 
obstruction. 

His greatest service to the Nation in this 
session has been to keep the left-wing branch 
of his own party from flying off in all di- 
rections and so making no advance in needed 
legislation. Despite little political maneu- 
vers, Senator JOHNSON has been a supporter 
of much o fthe President’s far sighted and 
truly liberal program. True, it would be po- 
litical suicide to oppose this program, but 
there are some in the Senate who in a search 
for issues would throw caution to the winds. 

Senator JOHNSON has not been tempted. 
He has worked for the good of the Nation 
with a maximum of good will. One finds 
it hard to believe that there is any real deep 
difference in policy between that sponsored 
by the Republican Party as expressed by the 
President and that of the Senator from 
Texas. 


We hope that the Senator makes a quick 
recovery. This session of Congress will be 
able to carry along without him. The next 
session would miss his strong hand. His 
hand will be needed for guiding and re- 
straining. 

[From the Hickory (N. C.) Record of July 7, 
1955] 


VALUABLE LEADER 


It is to be hoped that the complete recov- 
ery of Democratic Senate leader, LyNpon 
JOHNSON, of Texas, is only a matter of time. 
He is recognized as one of the ablest leaders 
in the Congress. 


As was pointed out following the recent 
humiliating defeat of Senator Joz McCar- 
THY in his efforts to embarrass President 
Eisenhower in his foreign policy, the victory 
for the Democrats was far-reaching, due to 
the resourcefulness of their Senate leader. 


JOHNSON maneuvered the situation so that 
leading Republicans in the Senate were 
forced to repudiate their own 1952 platform, 
and give up their campaign tactics of calling 
the Democrats Communists. 

The columnist, Drew Pearson, noted at the 
time how adroitly JoHNsoN worked it so that 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., Acting Secretary of State, 
had to testify against the McCarthy resolu- 
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tion which sought to require Eisenhower +, 
demand the liberation of satellite countries. 
McCarrTny had read into the record excerpt< 
from the Republican platform which caljeq 
for liberation of satellite peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. The GOP pledge which the 
Wisconsin Senator quoted, was as follows: 

“We shall again make liberty into a bea. 
con light of hope that will penetrate the 
dark places. It will mark the end of the 
negative, futile and immoral policy of con. 
finement which abandons countless human 
beings to a despotism and godless terro: 

In the ensuing discussions Senator B 
HICKENLOOPER, Of Iowa, was jockeyed into ; 
corner, where he stated publicly: “I wish t 
say that I have the greatest confidence j; 
and respect for my Democratic colleacy 
and I would be the last to say that any is an 
appeaser as far as communism is concern 

In the course of the debate, when Senato; 
CaPEeHART Of Indiana pressed McCarrny to 
say, “Wherein have President Eisenhower, 
the Secretary of State, or the Republican 
Congress at any time failed to live up to their 
obligations—or done something that would 
give comfort to the Communists?” the Wis. 
consin Senator seems to have let the Hoosier 
solon have both barrels: 

“The Korean armistice was appeasement,’ 
he asserted. “Giving up the Tachen Islands 
was appeasement. Giving up Northern 
dochina was appeasement. But a furt 
example of appeasement is what the Senat 
is encouraging today.” 

Senator JOHNSON evidently decided it was 
time to call a halt and get on with the vot- 
ing, which he did—the result being a 77-to-4 
chastisement for McCartTuy. 


[From the Arizona Republic of July 7, 1955] 
A REAL Loss 


Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, suffering from 
a heart attack brought on by his ma 
job as majority leader of the United States 
Senate, won’t be able to return to Congress 
during this session. His loss will be felt by 
the Democratic Party and by the Senate as 
a whole. 

Senator JOHNSON represents the conserva- 
tive, or southern, wing of the Democratic 
Party. It was men of his stripe who kept 
the New Deal from going completely over- 
board and who are now cooperating with Re- 
publicans in pushing through much of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s program. We join the 
President and the Senate in wishing Senator 
JOHNSON a prompt and complete recovery. 


[From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazett 
July 9, 1955] 


TAKE IT Easy 


Just before Senator LYNDON JOHN 
heart attack, one of his colleagues printe 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD an edi 
that had appeared in a Washingto: 
paper. The editorial writer, with no 
of the impending breakdown, sought, with 
good reason, to eulogize the much-admi! 
Texas Democrat and able leader of the Sen- 
ate majority. Here are some excerpt: 
the editorial: 

“These days JOHNSON throws everything hé 
has into the leadership job—the stamina o! 
the 200-pound, 6-foot, 3-inch physique, his 
political experience, and his persuasive gilts 
He ordinarily works through the evening 
with a staff. * * * He accepts no social en- 
gagements. * * * The Johnson formula! 
legislative success is rigorous. * * * ‘ 
forgotten, meals are ignored. * * * The sys- 
tem has paid off in the Senate with a] 
of triumphs. * * *” 

Senator JOHNSON deserves praise; and 
American people, regardless of place or party 
hope for his quick recovery. But let's ! 
too, that when he returns to the Senate 
adopt a less rigorous formula. 

His doctor will probably say to him, “1 
it easy.” 

That is what doctors say to many 
patients. 
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{From the Lewiston (Maine) Sun of July 6, 
1955] 
SENATOR JOHNSON’S ILLNESS 

The critical illness of Senator LYNDON 
Jounson of Texas, the Democratic majority 
jeader, is @ serious blow to the party in 

ongress. 
; Only 46, the youthful Texan was struck 
d \wn a few days ago by a heart attack, and 
he will not be back in the Senate before ad- 
jourmment. That is not so serious, however, 
1e prospect that he may be unable to ex- 
» his duties during the 1956 pre-election 









session 


J ne son has performed prodigious feats as 


J 


senate leader this year. His role has been, 
in a way, paradoxical. The Senator has 
rallied strong party support for many Eisen- 


hower measures—measures frequently op- 
sed by a heavy percentage of the Presi- 
dent's own party. And when the cause of 
partisan politics seemed to call for it, Sena- 
tor JOHNSON has gathered powerful Demo- 
cratic backing, at the strategic time, on other 
bills. Washington is still talking about the 
housing measure, which came into the Sen- 
ate as an administration bill and with the 
support of the Democratic-controlled Senate 
Banking Committee. Here was one of those 
issues where the Democratic liberals could 
see more votes in a liberalization of the 
housing provisions. But they lacked votes 
for a substitute bill that would permit 
990,000 housing “starts” over a 4-year period 
ead of the 70,000 called for biennially in 
1 senhower bill. 
Senator JOHNSON, however, went to work 
lining up Democratic support and collecting 
on “debts” due him by a number of Repub- 
licans. The result was a victory for the 
Democrats against what first seemed to be 
insurmountable odds. 

The Texan’s role has been made all the 
more difficult by the fact that an especially 
popular Republican President sat in the 
White House, while the Democrats held only 
a two-seat margin in the Senate. But by 
hard work, adroitness and the exercise of an 
attractive personality he has won the ad- 
miration and respect of many Senate vet- 
erans. At this time there is no one of 
equal stature to replace him. 

We join with his friends in wishing this 
capable leader a speedy and permanent re- 
covery. 
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[From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald of 
July 6, 1955] 


SENATOR JOHNSON’S ILLNESS 


The Democratic party in particular and 
the Nation as a whole will lose greatly by 
the absence from his post of Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON, who suffered a 
heart attack last week. 

As recently as 10 days ago, the active, 
aggressive, 47-year-old Texan was busy stir- 


Statement that the Democratic Senators 
were not going to be a bunch of second lieu- 
tenants to Ike, 


JOHNSON is more than a militant politi- 
cian. He is prominently mentioned as being 
of presidential timbre, and his attitude 
toward the welfare of the Nation, especially 
in such a major area of legislation as foreign 
affairs, is of statesmanship caliber. 


Death and illness often strike when least 
expected, and certainly that is the case in 
Senator JoHNSON’s attack. It serves to em- 


phasize the frailty of man in comparison 
With the events around him, 
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Problems of the GOP in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Electoral Vote Analysis Shows 
GOP Faces New Problems in 1956,” pub- 
lished in the Democratic Digest for June 
1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ELECTORAL VOTE ANALYSIS SHows GOP Faces 
New PROBLEMS IN 1956 


Two and one-half years after the Eisen- 
hower landslide in 1952, there are no out- 
bursts of optimism coming from Republican 
Party spokesmen predicting a comparable 
performance in 1956. This recalls a some- 
what similar situation when another Re- 
publican occupied the White House. 

Herbert Hoover, like Eisenhower, won a 
landslide victory in his first bid for the 
Presidency, with 58 percent of the popular 
vote and 440 electoral votes. Eisenhower 
won 55 percent and 442 electoral votes. 
Hoover, like Eisenhower, needed some Demo- 
cratic votes to win, and in Congress his party 
squeaked through with a bare majority. 

Half-way through Hoover’s term, Demo- 
crats took control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, whereas Eisenhower iost both the 
House and Senate in 1954. By the end of 
Hoover's first term, his political fortunes 
weee sharply reversed and he was soundly 
defeated in his second-term bid by Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

Perhaps the summer of 1955 may seem a 
little early to start counting electoral votes 
in 1956, but certainly there are enough po- 
litical indicators to speculate on the out- 
come. The Democratic trend since 1952, as 
seen in the local, State and national elec- 
tions, raises a question as to whether the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency can 
carry enough States to give him the 266 ma- 
jority of the 531 electoral votes needed to 
return him to the White House. 

National Chairman Paul M. ‘%utler, in not- 
ing the trend, recently stated: “There is no 
question of a great Democratic resurgence.” 

Republican National Chairman Hall, view- 
ing the same results, said that his party is 
“in trouble,” a feeling shared by some of his 
colleagues. 

In March of this year, Republican Senator 
Goldwater told a meeting of the National 
Federation of Republican Women that the 
party is “suffering a downward trend na- 
tionally.” Two weeks later, Vice President 
NIXON warned party workers in Los Angeles 
that “the Republican Party is not strong 
enough to elect a President. We have to 
have a Presidential candidate strong enough 
to get the Republican Party elected.” 

What he was saying, of course, is that there 
are more Democrats than Republicans in the 
country, a fact revealed in the 20 years of 
Democratic administrations and upheld by 
recent polls. Democrats outnumber GOP 
voters by 20 million, according to a 1955 Gal- 
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lup poll. If all civilians were to register 
anew, says Gallup, the party likeups would 
list 54,300,000 Democrats, 34,000,000 Republi- 
cans, and 9,400,000 undecided. 

Some of these Democrats voted for Eisen- 
hower in 1952, but that was before he was 
clearly tagged as a Republican. His victory 
in that election was a personal one, with his 
basic appeal essentially along nonpolitical 
lines. 

By 1954 the President had made it clear 
that he is a Republican and that he believes 
in the Republican philosophy of government. 
By last November, when the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration faced its first large-scale test 
at the polls, it lost. 

It was then that Chairman Hall expressed 
his concern in terms of 1956, when he sin- 
gled out the GOP loss of governorships as 
one of the most serious aspects of that 
election. 

Democrats now hold governorships in 27 
States with 347 electoral votes. The Repub- 
licans hold 21, with 184 electoral votes. 
Those figures clearly reveal the Democratic 
majorities in the States, which enabled them 
to sweep new Democratic Governors into of- 
fice last year and reelect all the incumbents 
running. In terms of the electoral votes in 
1956, this is an advantage, but not neces- 
sarily a guaranty of the State's electoral 
votes. 

Few political analysts would question 
Democratic claims to the 89 electoral votes 
in the 9 Southern States that voted for Ad- 
lai Stevenson in 1952. They are Alabama 
(11), Arkansas (8), Georgia (12), Kentucky 
(10), Louisiana (10), Mississippi (8), North 
Carolina (14), South Carolina (8), and West 
Virginia (8). 

An additional 57 electoral votes are in 
traditionally Democratic States which Eisen- 
hower won in 1952. They are: Texas (24), 
Tennessee (11), Florida (10), and Virginia 
(12). 

Democrats are counting on a return of the 
solid South based on the unity that has 
developed between North and South since 
the Democratic defeat in 1952. While Re- 
publicans went out of their way to woo the 
normally Democratic South in the last pres- 
idential election, they have been almost 
equally as aggressive in alienating southern 
voters since that time. There is a striking 
example in the GOP farm policies, contrary 
to the best interests of a region so dependent 
upon agriculture. 

Also, such phrases as “creeping socialism,” 
used by President Eisenhower to describe 
TVA, and his open support of the Dixon- 
Yates contract, are not the same language 
southerners heard from Eisenhower as a 
candidate. It will win few votes from pub- 
lic-power-conscious areas of the South. 

Added to this is the Republican attempt 
to pin the label “party of treason” on all 
Democrats, which was answered with a sting- 
ing rebuke from one of the South’s most 
loved and respected statesmen, SAM RAYBURN. 
Another southern statesman, Majority Lead- 
er LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, has won wide 
respect for his party in closing the gap be- 
tween North and South on party differences. 
Bearing these facts in mind, Democrats ore 
looking to a solid South, with a total of 146 
electoral votes. 

Two border States—Oklahoma, with 8 elec- 
toral votes, and Missouri, with 13—may be 
safely added to this group. Both have Dem- 
ocratic Governors and in each State there 
is only one Republican in the entire con- 
gressional delegation. This would give the 
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Democratic candidate a running start of 167 
electoral votes. 

Republicans are saying their sure States 
will include Indiana, 13; Iowa, 10; Kansas, 8; 
Maine, 5; Nebraska, 6; New Hampshire, 4; 
North Dakota, 4; South Dakota, 4; Utah, 4; 
and Vermont, 3—which would give the GOP 
a start of 61 electoral votes. But few Demo- 
crats would concede the loss of all these 
States. 

Where the GOP has new cause to worry 
over Democratic gains is in a group of States 
with 56 electoral votes and which Democrats 
expect to carry by 1956. They include Mich- 
igan, 20; New Jersey, 16; Maryland, 9; Dela- 
ware, 3; and Connecticut, 8 Republicans 
also are concerned over Ohio, 25. 

Michigan Republicans have been losing 
ground steadily in recent years while Demo- 
crats have been making sharp gains. This 
was shown in the victory of dark-horse can- 
didate Senator McNamarRa in 1954, and early 
this year Democrats captured a majority of 
the offices in the spring election for the first 
time in 20.years. Moreover, they have a 
powerful vote getter in Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams, elected to his fourth term last 
November. 

New Jersey voters were exposed to large- 
scale Republican corruption and turned the 
State administration over to Democratic Gov. 
Robert Meyner early in 1953, to mark the 
beginning ef the Democratic trend nation- 
ally. In Maryland and Delaware, Democrats 
swept everything in 1954, with the exception 
of the governorship in Maryland. 

In Connecticut last year there were enough 
Democrats to unseat Republican Gov. John 
Lodge and elect Democratic Gov. Abraham 
Ribicoff in what was considered a stunning 
upset for the GOP. Add to this neighboring 
Rhode Island, traditionally Democratic, with 
4 electoral votes, and the Democrats have a 
comfortable 227 votes. 

Political analysts point to the Pacific 
Northwest as a new source of Democratic 
strength since the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s policies on power, agriculture, and 
reclamation have alienated many of the 
people of these States. They are predicting 
Oregon, with 6 electoral votes, Washington 
with 9, and Idaho with 4, will be in the 
Democratic column in 1956. 

Without going too far out on the limb, the 
Democratic picture at this point adds up to 
246 electoral votes, only 20 shy of the re- 
quired majority. Thus, victory in any 1 
of the 4 biggest States—New York, with 45 
electoral votes, Pennsylvania (32), Califor- 
nia (32), and Illinois (27)—would put a 
Democrat in the White House. 

In New York, Democrats scored a sharp up- 
set last year with the election of Governor 
Harriman, and in 1953 with the election of 
Mayor Wagner. The Democratic trend has 
been given an additional boost by the Eisen- 
hower administration's decision to fire Ed- 
ward J. Corsi, a New York Republican. Polit- 
ical writers are predicting this will cost the 
GOP many votes in New York and several 
other States. 

President Eisenhower's popularity carried 
Mllinois in 1952, but last year his personal 
intervention on behalf of the Republican 
candidate for Senator did not save him from 
a crushing defeat. 

In the once-Republican stronghold of 
Pennsylvania, Democrats’ elected a new and 
comparatively unknown Governor, George 
W. Leader, in 1954, and this year’s sharp 
upswing in Democratic registrations encour. 
ages even brighter hopes for 1956. 

Increased Democratic strength in Cali- 
fornia is not reflected in Democratic gains 
in the Congress due to successful gerryman- 
dering by the GOP State legislature (see 
April Digest). But the Democratic popular 
vote of 51.5 percent for Congress last year, 
representing a gain of 11 percent since 1948, 
would have been enough to carry the State 
for the Democrats in a Presidential year. 


Then there are a group of States, such as 
Montana and Wyoming, where falling cattle 
prices under the GOP have been seriously 
felt; Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Minnesota, with new Democratic governors 
and a combined total of 32 electoral votes, all 
showing strong Democratic leanings. And 
there are Massachusetts with 16 electoral 
votes and Nevada with 3, both with a con- 
sistent Democratic tradition in Presidential 
elections. Even Wisconsin, with 12 votes, 
now reacting strongly against McCarthyism, 
is a Democratic hopeful for 1956. Demo- 
cratic Representative Lester R. JOHNSON’S 
upset victory 2 years ago in the Ninth Con- 
gressional District was an early portent of 
the changing trend. 

Summing up, the anaylsis seems to shake 
down to the following 2 points: First, 
whether President Eisenhower runs or not 
in 1956, the required majority of 266 elec- 
toral votes is well within reach of the 
Democrats. And second, if the Democratic 
gains of the last two and one-half years in- 
dicate the real trend of public opinion, the 
Democrats will not only win, but score a 
substantial victory. 


Ethical Conduct in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “ ‘The Team’ Needs Scrubbing,” 
published in the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal of July 27, 1955. It deals 
with ethical conduct in Government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
July 27, 1955] 


THe TEAM NEEDS SCRUBBING 


President Eisenhower has a scrupulous, 
frank openness that has captured the imagi- 
nation of the world and contributed to his 
great success at the recent Geneva Con- 
ference. We wish this frank openness was 
personified in all the members of “Ike’s 
team.” 

While perfection is too much to hope for, 
the administration that came in on the basis 
of restoring ethical conduct to Government 
could be expected to be careful in selecting 
members of “the team.” 


Perhaps there was nothing technically 
wrong with what Harold Talbott, Secretary of 
the Air Force, did, but testimony before 
Senate investigators leaves the impression 
that his engineering firm benefited from his 
public office. 


Edmund F. Mansure, Administrator of the 
General Services Administration, is the ob- 
ject of an attack by the conservative Fortune 
magazine for his messy appointments and 
favoritism. The magazine’ calls GSA “the 
most durable mess in Washington.” 

Senate examination of the Dixon-Yates 
deal has, dragged out of deep shadows 
Adolphe H. Wenzell. Mr. Wenzell was with 
his left hand an expert adviser in the Budget 
Bureau on what to do about the Tennessee 
Valley Authority needs for more electricity, 
while with his right hand he was a vice 
president of the First Boston Corp., which 
Was arranging to borrow the money for the 
Dixon-Yates answer to the TVA need. 
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Stocks and bonds for the Dix. 
financing had to obtain approval of th 
curities and Exchange Commission, of whj,, 
the Chairman is J, Sinclair Armstrong. Ty, 
public is just now learning that the Chica 
law firm of Lincoln, Isham & Beale. {;,, 
which Mr. Armstrong came to the SEC. js «:. 
torney for the Commonwealth Edison Corp 
once the capstone of the discredited Inc, 
structure. 

After months of determined digging + 
investigators have only recently 
that the Atomic Energy Commission 
on how the Dixon-Yates contract c 
accepted under the Public Utility din 
Company Act came from’ Ralph Demn 
partner in a law firm which represents Fir 
Boston, and from Robert McDowell, who be. 
came a SEC official on recommendation of the 
senior member of First Boston’s New York 
law firm. 

And then we have the long awaited ey. 
planation of why SEC hearings on Dixop. 
Yates were suspended while Congress yoteg 
on a Dixon-Yates question. It turns owt 
that Mr. Wenzell was about to be put under 
the spotlight and the “assistant President,” 
Sherman Adams, asked the SEC to pause 

Each of these men fits into a distastefy 
picture of the private power lobby being 
allowed to get so close to the center of 
governmental strength as to bring discredit 
on the Eisenhower administration. 

It is time for Ike to direct his attention 
to “the team” and to getting it scrubbed up, 


The Cotton Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Trade Pol- 
icy May Disrupt Cotton Marts,” which 
appeared in the Greenville (S. C.) Ob- 
server on July 22, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

TraDE Poticy May Disrupt CoTToN Marts 

MEMPHIs, TENN.—A number of top people 
in the raw-cotton-producing business are 
beginning to express concern about what 
will happen to American farmers when two 
different Government policies collide 

For many years, as a result of estat lished 
law, United States cotton farmers have been 
helped by Government price support 

Along with the price supports, the law 450 
bars foreign-grown cotton from _ being 
brought into the country, except for a vely 
small amount of specialty growths 5 
means the farmers have a protected mark : 
and a protected price in the United States 
for their cotton. 

Under this program, more than 98 perc 
of all cotton goods manufactured 4! 
in the United States is made from Ameti- 
can cotton. 

What bothers the farm leaders ! 
another big Government program } 


wreck the price-support system. : 

They refer to the State Departments! 
program, particularly the severe tari! 
made recently at Geneva on cotton 
goods for the special benefit of Japan. bale 

The slashes, due to go into effect 1n “*) 
tember, are so drastic that in cents 
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_4 of coods they run considerably more, on 
average, than mill profits now being 
; in the manufacture of the goods. 

effect, these tariff cuts amount to an 


~»nort subsidy on foreign cotton. In the 
of common, unbleached print cloth, for 
»ie. the tariff cut is said to be com- 
“? to an import subsidy of 3.3 cents a 
: f cotton. 

easing fears are being expressed that 


Fwnen these 2 policies run head on after 


-ytember 10, many textile mills and count- 
; farmers Will be hurt. Already there are 
1 is headlines in the press, such as: 

» OF id's (Marshall Field & Co.) sees Japan 
becoming major supplier in 3 years.” “Jap 
¢prics may be sold by Bur-Mil (Burlington 
radustries, Inc.) ,” “Hear Macy’s to use whole 
for to promote Jap goods,” and many 





It is obvious to the farmers that just as 
¢-reign manufactured goods are the product 
foreign labor, so likewise are foreign fab- 
rics mostly the products of foreign cotton. 
1 iking foreign textile manufacture as a 
whole, seventy-five percent of its raw fiber 
material is foreign cotton and only 25 per- 
nt is American-grown cotton. 


ce 


Farmers therefore fear the eventual loss 
of their biggest market—the consumption of 
American cotton by American mills—either 


because it will be taken over by Japan Or 
because United States mills may be forced 
to shift to rayon and other synthetics, which 
were not touched by the Geneva tariff cuts. 
Right now, it has been learned, there is a 
lot of high-level discussion going on in cot- 
ton trade circles and State farm organiza- 
yns of the Cotton Belt as to how to remedy 
ie situation before the policy conflict causes 
eavy damage. : 
One idea which is gathering momentum, 
and is reported being favorably considered in 
Congress, is a plan for establishing a system 
of cotton goods import quotas. Such a sys- 
tem, as one Official described it, would set 
sensible, reasonable, and specific limitations 
on the amounts of foreign made cotton tex- 
tiles permitted to enter the United States. 
World trade thinking in cotton farm re- 
gions up to now has centered mostly on the 
problem of exporting and selling more raw 
cotton overseas. But farmers see there’s 
danger in pushing all their efforts in that 
direction if some State Department monkey 
wrench ruins the 9 million bales a year home 
market for American cotton. 


Considerations of this sort are understood 
to have prompted Senator OLIN JOHNSTON, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, to urge Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to impose textile import 
quotas immediately. In a wire to the White 
House, the Senator pointed out that under 
present law the Chief Executive already has 
power to do so. 
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Recognition of Service Performed by 
Senator Byrd 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an edi- 
torial entitled “Time American People 
Recognize Service Performed by Senator 
Byko,” published in one of the great and 


enlightened newspapers of Florida, the 
Miami Daily News. 
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The editorial is written about the ad- 
mired, respected, and very able senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

The headline is one with which I agree. 
However, I think the American people 
are beginning more and more to appre- 
ciate the valuable, selfless service ren- 
dered by Senator Harry F. ByrbD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Time AMERICAN PEOPLE RECOGNIZE SERVICE 
PERFORMED BY SENATOR Byrp 


The Federal Government reported last 
week that it had gone almost $4,200,000,000 
into the red in the year ended June 30. 
This was a deficit of approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 more than the year before. 

This isolated news item is not exciting by 
itself. This Nation has piled up deficits in 
21 of the last 24 years. 

In retrospect, it is interesting to recall 
that there was a clear voice of warning 
about this fiscal year—now history but still 
more than a memory since it will burden 
us and our posterity. 

That was the voice of Virginia’s Senator 
Byrrp who said of the 1954-55 fiscal year, 
“The longer the administration goes without 
making good on the President’s cardinal 
campaign promise to balance the budget, 
the more difficult it will be.” This was a 
statement on March 6, 1954. 

Of course it is also history that nothing 
was done about Senator Byrp’s warning. 
Perhaps it is time to pay a little more at- 
tention to his wisdom. 

This senator is probably the best known 
advocate of economy in the history of this 
country. Yet today he is still pretty much 
stigmatized by the more ardent New Deal 
and Fair Deal, as well as Eisenhower admin- 
istration advocates of spending programs 
who have come up against him in the Senate 
Finance Committee. Senator Byrp is now 
chairman of that committee, as well as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

Here is what Senator Byrp would do to 
bring a ballooning national debt down to 
earth and our spending to something ap- 


- proaching sanity: 


First, require a “single package” appro- 
priation bill. 

Second, improve staff facilities of Con- 
gress for reviewing budgetary proposals. 

Third, use Hoover Commission data more 
effectively in deliberation on basic legisla- 
tion and on appropriation bills. 

Fourth, open more committees to the 
public and invite them to participate—an 
objective also of the American press. 

Fifth, tie authorizations to spend and ap- 
propriations more closely to funds actually 
available. 

Sixth, eliminate use of carryover funds. 


Seventh, give the President the right to 
veto individual items in appropriation bills. 

Eighth, improve the accounting and budg- 
eting systems of the Federal Government. 

Ninth, decide there will be a moratorium 
on all new spending programs until the Fed- 
eral budget is showing an actual surplus. 

This last proposal is probably the most im- 
portant of them all. Senator Byrp last week 
indicated how important he thought the 
authorization of new Federal-aid highway 
spending was by claiming for his Senate Fi- 
nance Committee the bill now pending in 
the House. The consensus is that if he gets 
it, the bill will not get out of Congress this 
session. : 

What progress is being made, if any? 

The Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget said in their tentative fiscal 
year-end report last week that “greater pros- 
perity reflected in rising income-tax pay- 
ments, sent Federal revenues about $1.3 bil- 
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lion higher than President Eisenhower's 
January forecast.” 

This has heightened hopes for a sharp re- 
duction—or even possibly elimination—of 
the estimated $2.4 billion deficit for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, which began 24 days ago. 

However, it is feared that mounting farm 
surpluses may offset this increasing Federal 
revenue traceable to good times. The crop 
price supports revealed in the year-end state- 
ment exceeded by more than $1 billion the 
estimate which Eisenhower sent to Congress 
6 months ago. 

So Senator Byrp and his advice are still 
needed—perhaps more than ever. 

Come war, come peace, we need to lay bare 
waste and extravagance in government. 

Come Democrats, come” Republicans, one 
man has done just that—outstandingly. 

It's time for the American people to recog- 
nize Senator Byrrp. 





Imposition of Censorship on Washington 
News Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an arti- 
cle entitled “New Censorship Curbs 
Washington News Corps,” published in 
the Democratic Digest for July 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEw CENSORSHIP CURBS WASHINGTON NEws 
Corps 


Defense Secretary Wilson seems to have 
changed his slogan to “What is good for the 
Republican Party is good for the country,” 
said the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times. 

This is not, of course, an attitude peculiar 
to Mr. Wilson in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, but it is generally conceded by the Na- 
tion’s press that the former boss of General 
Motors has now applied the Republican par- 
tisan doctrine in singularly extreme form, 
He accomplished that with his new censor- 
ship system in the Department of Defense. 

His rule for news control, the Capital 
Times observed, “is just about the same kind 
of yardstick employed by the Kremlir to 
determine what information should be made 
public.” 

With that estimate, there appears to be 
no quarrel among the publishers, editors, 
and writers of America. 

“If any censorship order of this extreme 
had been promulgated by former President 
Truman, the press of this country would 
have exploded in revolt,’’ the Capital Times 
added. 

It is true that there has been no general 
explosion in the press, but it doesn’t follow 
that the journalistic profession is not vastly 
disturbed over the rise of secrecy and censor- 
ship in the Eisenhower administration. In 
fact, the press has been showing mounting 
concern over this phenomenon for some 
time. Secretary Wilson’s news clamp has 
drawn criticism from both the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
There’s a large and steadily growing file of 
newspaper and magazine articles and edi- 
torials, warning of the increasing trend to- 
ward locked door government and handout 
administration. 
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Publishers and editors can see no justifica- 
tion whatever for the new Wilson test, re- 
quiring that all Department releases must 
be found not only free of any classified 
material, but must “constitute a construc- 
tive contribution to the mission of the De- 
partment of Defense.” 

This sets up a rule which can easily be 
construed by overzealous officials to mean 
that anything which might put the adminis- 
tration in an unfavorable light should be 
suppressed. Such an outcome seems as in- 
evitable as that an old General Motors 
partisan should think that what is good for 
General Motors is good for the country. The 
tendency is shown by Secretary Wilson him- 
self with his quick defense of a political 
brochure issued by the GOP Senate Policy 
Committee, which made a dozen security 
violations in the use of classified material. 
Political discrimination in favor of Republi- 
can leaks of classified material is a serious 
matter indeed, but, as the editors observe, 
the greatest peril lies in the suppression of 
vital information which does not fall within 
the proper realim of secret or classified 
material. 

It is true that President Eisenhower sub- 
sequently termed publication of the GOP 
political brochure a blunder, but more signifi- 
cant is the fact that the President allowed 
the Wilson gag to stand. This left censor- 
ship and propaganda as the rule for the larg- 
est and most sensitive Executive Department 
of the National Government—a Department 
that controls the activities of millions of our 
citizens, spends over 70 percent of the money 
provided by the taxpayers, and bears most 
directly on the security of the whole Nation. 

The threat which this news control sys- 
tem raises to the Nation's security interests 
is underscored by the furor over the ad- 
ministration’s politically timed release of 
military intelligence information on sensa- 
tional advances in Soviet offensive-type air- 
craft. The intention of the release, “as far 
as could be judged from inquiries at the 
Pentagon, was to head off and forestall 
criticism of the administration’s defense 
program by members of the United States 
Senate,” writes Hanson W. Baldwin, military 
analyst of the New York Times. 

Mr. Baldwin adds that this release “is the 
best possible illustration of what is wrong 
with Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson's 
formula for the release of military news that 
is ‘constructive.’ The word ‘constructive,’ 
in this instance, was translated to mean the 
political advantage and service effect.” 

The release did not have its intended effect 
of showing that the administration was alert 
in letting the public know of Soviet steps 
which threaten our aerial superiority, if they 
don’t actually tip the balance against us. 
Instead, the information belatedly released 
to the public has now brought new demands 
for a Senate inquiry into the strength of our 
Armed Forces. Senator Sruarrt SyMINGTON, 
Democrat, of Missouri, asserts that the re- 
lease proves that Secretary Wilson was ‘dead 
wrong” a year ago when he reported the Rus- 
sians were concentrating on the buildup of 
defensive rather than offensive airpower. 


For a year and a half, the Defense Depart- 
ment discontinued publication of the semi- 
annual list of the 100 largest companies 
getting defense contracts—after one report 
revealed that in 6 months the total of Gen- 
eral Motors defense contracts had increased 
by over $1.7 billion, while contracts going to 
all other companies decreased by $395 mil- 
lion. 

Smarting under public criticism on this 
coverup, the Department revived the report 
in May of this year but used a different basis 
for the compilation, so that the new con- 
tracts going to General Motors were not 
listed at all. The Department withheld this 
information on General Motors and 44 other 
companies, on the curious ground that con- 
tract.cancellations and cutback “offset” or 
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exceeded new procurement since July 1, 1953. 
Under this fantastic reporting system, it was 
announced that contract cancellations ex- 
ceeded new procurement by nearly $60 mil- 
lion in the General Motors account, although 
it was admitted that the company “un- 
doubtedly is still one of the largest suppliers 
of military equipment.” 

The TV show which was made of Secretary 
Dulles’ May 17 report to Mr. Eisenhower on 
his latest European trip gave an incomplete 
picture of the situation developing for the 
coming Big Four meeting. “Fiction and 
theater,” columnist Walter Lippmann de- 
scribed the production. What Mr. Dulles 
talked about “was at best only half the 
truth,” Mr. Lippmann added. 

“* © * if, in the coming encounter with 
Moscow and Peiping, our own public opinion 
is crystallized on the half-truth which was 
Mr. Dulles’ theme,’’ the columnist warned, 
“the administration will not have the kind 
of informed support in Congress and among 
the people which it will need to have.” 

The full magnitude of this challenge to 
American traditions of the free press and 
fair play may be seen only against the back- 
drop of the long series of protests which 
have been registered in the press against the 
administration’s thickening Paper Curtain 
between itself and the public. Incidents 
multiply which show that the fear psycho- 
sis—which Republican orators themselves 
have done so much to generate—is constant- 
ly erecting new barriers to communication. 
At the same time, security reasons are used 
increasingly as a pretext to shield normal 
Government operations from the public gaze, 
serving merely partisan purposes. 

Newsmen complained of the silken curtain 
with which Secretary Hobby enveloped her 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in connection with the muddled man- 
agement of the Salk antipolio vaccine pro- 
gram. 

In the Atomic Energy Commission secrecy 
has been carried to the dangerous point 
where not only the general public but other 
agencies of the Government have been kept 
in the dark on vital information needed for 
early and expeditious civil-defense planning. 
After the radioactive fallout at Bikini last 
year AEC Chairman Strauss gave an inaccu- 
rate account of the blast’s range and effects, 
and that false reassurance to the public was 
never corrected by the administration. The 
public had to depend on an independent 
nuclear scientist for our first accurate anal- 
ysis of the radioactive peril. 

The double standard used by Secretary 
Wilson for military information circulated 
to the public in a GOP propaganda piece has 
the same political motivation as the Dulles 
leak of the Yalta papers and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell’s leak on the appointment of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren. In each case 
there is Government control and manipula- 
tion of news sources for partisan advantage. 

Another manifestation of the administra- 
tion's “papa knows best” attitude has been 
given in the Dixon-Yates deal. “A feature 
of the Dixon-Yates matter which has made 
the administration vulnerable from the be- 
ginning has been secrecy,” said the pro- 
administration Indianapolis Star. 

The administration has drawn a heavy 
curtain of secrecy around its management of 
the Federal employees’ security program, un- 
der which thousands of patriotic Americans 
in Government service have been misbranded 
“security risks.” A important segment ‘of 
the press has met that challenge head-on, 
and largely as a result of good journalistic 
enterprise, the political hoax in the admin- 
istration’s security risk numbers game was 
exposed. However, the numbers game still 
goes on and the President rejects all recom- 
mendations for a bipartisan review of a sys- 
tem that has worked badly indeed. 

The light shed by the press forced the ad- 
ministration to make partial redress to falsely 
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accused Wolf Ladejinsky, but the cv 
which produced the miscarriage of jy¢;;,, 
still stands, and Mr. Eisenhower has wash», 
his hands of responsibility in the matter 

Tampering with the fifth amendme 
wiretapping, and press registration meacwr. 
are other aspects of the tightening 


of dismay from responsible editors. 

“One of the biggest threats of the Com. 
munist Party to our way of life in this 
try is that we will be frightened into curtaj. 
ing our basic freedoms in,the mistaken belie 
that we are curbing Communist actiyiticc» 
warned editor Robert U. Brown of 


winter. 

“Registration of equipment with t 
ernment is a philosophy foreign to our 
cratic principles,” he added. “Regist 


of printing presses was one of the t! 
framers of the Constitution tried to 
against. 
press.” 
Expressing its concern over the darkening 


It is too close to licen: 


sides, the Philadelphia Inquirer said: 

“It is ironic that at a time when Amer. 
cans are increasingly shocked by suppression 
of truth behind the Iron Curtain, there 
should be a swelling tide of attempts to gag 
newspapers in the United States of America,’ 

Columnist Marquis Childs recently re. 
ported that among working reporters in 
Washington “there is growing concern over 
what appears to be a concerted effort to sup- 
press legitimate news, and with a system of 
rewards and punishments to see to it that 
only news which is favorable or reported in 
a favorable light is given to the public.” 

The Alsop brothers, in an article published 
only last February in the Saturday Evening 
Post, declared they have actually been in- 
vestigated by Federal agents for seeking to 
alert the public about atomic weapons and 
guided missiles, 

“Their object was not to tell Soviet off- 
cials anything they didn’t already know, but 
to alert the American people,” said William 
H. Stringer, chief of the Christian Science 
Monitor’s Washington bureau. 

“Some Officials,” Mr. Stringer added, “ap- 
parently felt that the facts would frighten 
the American people. To this, the reply 
might simply restate the words of a former 
President, ‘What kind of people do they 
think we are?’ Can wise policy be devel- 
oped in this country when only a few 
‘Q-cleared’ individuals know the true facts?” 


steadily thickens. 

“ ‘Secrecy’ has become the keynote of gov- 
ernmental operations in the national Cap- 
ital,” writes Walter Trohan in the Chicago 
Tribune under @ May 1 dateline 

“In the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment the press conference has become 4 
neglected institution,” he adds. “White 
House and State Department conferences 


were 20 years ago. Most official: 

press conference to promote some plan they 
want to publicize rather than as a means of 
letting the press question the operations and 
programs of various departments or ages 
cies.” 

Mr. Trohan finds that-hostility toward the 
press among Government officials in Wash- 
ington is now greater than at any time 2 
the last 70 years. 

This retreat to closed door Government 
evidenced itself at the outset of the Eisen- 
hower term, even while the administration 
was making glowing promises to keep we 
news channels open. 

At his press conference April 2, 1953, Pres 
dent Eisenhower told the Nation's press “® 
report to him any official who strangled & 
closed off any legitimate news and he wou 
act.” 
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In subsequent weeks and months there 
were increasing complaints in the press over 
the administration’s attitude toward news 
freedom, One of the incidents of that period 
was an exchange of differences which moved 
the Washington Post to say: 

“The Eisenhower administration would do 
well to heed the criticism made by cor- 
pondents the other evening in their tele- 


»S 

la interview with James C. Hagerty, the 
White House Press Secretary. Raymond P, 
Brandt, correspondent of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, said bluntly that the administra- 


‘is afraid of newspapermen and doesn’t 
stand the place of newspapers in Amer- 
ife.’ 
“More experienced political leaders than 
some of those now in office do understand 
the role of the press and are not afraid of 
however much they may quarrel with 
+ ee? 
“There is no better way to illuminate the 
ms of Government in these troubled 
than for the President and his Cab- 
inet officers to open their doors to the press, 
A new administration has an even greater 
obligation than one which already is well- 
wn to make itself understood to the 
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people.” 

The record, regrettably, shows the Admin- 
istration has continued in an exactly oppo- 
site course. The President and his Cabinet 


appeared on one TV show, which proved to 
be a propaganda fiasco, and since then the 
Fisenhower Government has withdrawn in- 
creasingly behind tightly, sealed doors. 

Newsmen find nothing reassuring in the 
picture despite Mr. Eisenhower's “generali- 
zation” in his May 10 address, when he said: 

“There is one generalization to make as we 
proceed in our thinking about the Republi- 
can Party as an agency for serving this great 
country, and that is that the public must be 
an informed public, if a republic or a de- 
mocracy is to be a success.” 

With the administration itself presenting 
the worst example, the atmosphere of fear, 
suspiciion, and rigid conformity has spread 
a pall over extensive areas of our national 
life. Nowhere is the harmful effect of that 
hysteria more pronounced than in the field 
of scientific research, for never before was 
the Nation’s security more dependent on un- 
fettered scientific inquiry. 

The triple dilemma which American scien- 
tists face today, as described in a Washing- 
ton Post report of a speech last April by 
M. Stanley Livingston, chairman of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists, is this: 

Government security regulations are plug- 
ging the ears of the scientific community. 

Scientists don’t dare speak out even when 
they do have the facts. 

Yet, if science is to progress, speak they 
must, particularly in regard to the current 
problem of atomic radioactivity. 

The incalculable cost to the community of 
that kind of security is suggested further by 
Roland Sawyer, who writes in the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

“I talked with two scientists who made no 
breaches of security, but who asserted to 
me—and they are men who can be trusted— 
that because of security many millions are 
Wasted because mistakes are made from in- 
sufficient public discussion. Worse, accord- 
ing to these men, the country doesn’t get the 
Weapons for defense it could have, because 
the public isn’t informed. If it were, those 
men claim, public opinion would insist upon 
things being done that have not been done. 
And air defense would be 2 to 3 years fur- 
ther along.” 

Here, in the reports of responsible and 
thoughtful representatives of the press, the 
rare of the press and the public is vivid- 

y set forth as the country faces the future 


Under a fearful, rattled and overly partisan 
administration, 
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The Bicycle Industry Is Important to 
Many People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Huffman Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, 
Ohio, has been an important manufac- 
turer of bicycles in our section of Ohio. 
Some years ago I was made aware of the 
disturbing effect of the lower tariffs on 
bicycles, the loss of business, and the 
consequent resulting loss of employment. 
This affected the employees of this com- 
pany in a very personal way and caused 
many of them to seek other employment. 
Thus the company not only lost business 
but it also was unable to retain the serv- 
ice of many of its valued, skilled, and ex- 
perienced employees. 

Not only has the Huffman Manufac- 
turing Co., of Dayton, and its skilled em- 
ployees been seriously affected, but the 
entire bicycle industry throughout the 
Nation has suffered by the importation 
into the United States of bicycles from 
other nations of the world. 

The Tariff Commission has made ex- 
haustive studies and has made its report 
to the President. 

It is my sincere hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that the President will give this matter 
his earnest consideration at the earliest 
possible date. 

Many people, Mr. Speaker, are deeply 
interested. Bicycle manufacturers use 
a considerable amount of steel, rubber, 
bearings, other manufactured parts, 
paint, etc., in their products. There are 
a considerable number of people em- 
ployed not only in the industry directly 
but also in the allied industries in pro- 
ducing the materials and parts used by 
this industry. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
this industry is important to many parts 
of our Nation. 

It is also understandable, Mr. Speaker, 
that Mr. George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, should be 
concerned because of the employment of 
people. A copy of Mr. Meany’s letter 
dated July 15, 1955, and addressed to the 
President, has been supplied tome. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include it in 
these remarks as an expression of the 
point of view of Mr. Meany in this im- 
portant matter: 

JuLy 15, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: This letter is in fur- 
ther reference to the application of the 
bicycle industry for relief from injurious 
import competition under the escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Act, about which 
I wrote to you on March 11, 1955. 

It is understood that this case was re- 
turned to the Tariff Commission for more 
up-to-date information and further observa- 
tion of the trend of imports. I have ac- 
cordingly myself had further inquiry made 
into this matter and as a result am doubly 
convinced of the urgency of remedial action. 
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The bicycle industry has lost ground rap- 
idly to imports and continues to do so solely 
because of the lower wages paid in foreign 
plants, the tariff reductions made in the 
past and the currency devaluation of 1939 

During the 4 years preceding 1950, domestic 
lightweight models outsold the imported 
ones by 10 percent to 15 percent. From 
1950, after currency devaluation, on top of 
sharp duty reductions, the imported product 
ran away with the market. 

Today there is a retail price differential 
of about $20 in favor of the imported bicycle. 
This represents a formidable handicap in 
view of the quality of the imported product. 

The American Federation of Labor, as 
stated in my previous letter, has supported 
the trade agreements program, but has al- 
ways made it clear that we cannot condone 
import competition that drives our own 
workers out of employment when such com- 
petition derives its advantages from lower 
prevailing wages abroad than those enjoyed 
by American workers. Should this be per- 
mitted the American wage standard would 
soon be dissipated. 

The bicycle case impresses me as clearly 
indicative of excessive tariff reduction in 
view of the exchange devaluations that took 
place. This brought the rates definitely be- 
low the peril point and the rapidly rising 
imports are the result. The workers in the 
bicycle industry have my full support in 
seeking a restoration of the duty and I would 
therefore strongly urge that you promulgate 
the Tariff Commission's recommendation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 





The President at Geneva: Moral Leader- 
ship Regained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der lea¥e to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp, I wish to pay 
tribute to the President of the United 
States for the magnificent leadership he 
provided at the Big Four meeting. 

The meeting at the summit has come 
and gone. The issues that divide the 
East from the West have not been set- 
tled. No realistic person expected them 
to be settled in so short a time. 

Yet we know that it was eminently 
worthwhile, for in a few short days the 
work of years of Soviet propaganda 
against the United States was undone. 
The picture the Soviet Union has been 
trying to sell to the world of a trigger- 
happy, materialistic America was largely 
dissipated. It was dissipated because 
President Eisenhower, with the sincerity 
and moral fervor which are so charac- 
teristic of him, reached out and touched 
the heart of the world. 

It was not only the President’s dra- 
matic proposal for an exchange of mili- 
tary blueprints with the Soviet Union 
and mutual aerial reconnaissance that 
was responsible, it was his evident truth- 
fulness as‘a soldier, his directness, his 
refusal to be drawn into long discussions 
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of controversial details, 
widespread admiration. 

The President said he had searched 
his mind and heart for something that 
would convince everyone of the sincerity 
of America’s desire for peace. He found 
it, and in so doing he dispelled any lin- 
gering doubt that America stands for 
good will to all men. At Geneva Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was the champion of 
all that is best in our country, what has 
always been the true source of its 
strength in the world, namely, its ad- 
herence to principles of international 
morality, and its sympathy with the com- 
mon desires of all humanity. 


that evoked 


Statement in Regard to S. 2253 Which 
Amends the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, title I of Public Law 480, the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act, authorizes the President to 
sell our farm surpluses to friendly na- 
tions for foreign currency. This law im- 
plements what I believe to be a sound 
principle, namely changing our farm 
surpluses into working capital and using 
that capital to develop and expand per- 
manent markets in foreign countries for 
our farm. products. 

On July 12, 1955, the President issued 
the second semiannual report of the ac- 
tivities carried on under Public Law 480. 
In my opinion, this report demonstrates 
that this is an effective farm program 
which can be of material assistance to 
the present dilemma of American agri- 
culture. 

However, it became apparent to me 
that Public Law 480 needed minor 
changes which should be designed to 
assist in the administration of the pro- 
gram. I, therefore, introduced H. R. 
7149 to amend title I of Public Law 480. 
A companion measure, S. 2253 was also 
introduced in the Senate. The Senate 
passed their bill on July 20, 1955. It was 
this bill as amended by the Senate that 
the House Committee on Agriculture re- 
ported out and that the House has 
passed. 

While it is a matter of regret to me 
that the Senate amendments were felt to 
be necessary at this time, I feel that the 
Public Law 480 program will benefit sub- 
stantially from the changes now in this 
bill. 

It is hoped that by these few changes, 
sales under title I of Public Law 480 can 
be most efficiently made and the cur- 
rency most effectively utilized. By these 
amendments, we hope to emphasize that 
the purpose of title I is trade develop- 
ment. We must find foreign markets for 
our surplus agricultural production. We 


do not feel that this program is designed 
to be used primarily to facilitate our 
foreign relations. This is not to say that 
any sale or other action under title I 
would be or should be contrary to the 
foreign policy of the United States. This 
program will continue to be limited to 
friendly nations and operate under basic 
foreign policies as determined by the 
State Department. 

S. 2253 increases the authorization for 
the farm product sales program from 
$700 million to $1.5 billion. This will 
permit about $1 billion of our farm sur- 
pluses to be converted into currency and 
to be put to work developing foreign 
markets for farm products. We have 
now approximately $8 billion worth of 
surplus farm products. It seems only 
realistic to me that at least 12 percent 
of those surpluses should be taken out 
of storage and put to work for agricul- 
ture. 

Let us examine the program as it has 
progressed to date. Public Law 480 was 
enacted in July of 1954. The President 
delegated the authority to administer 
title I to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
September of that year. By November 
the first sales agreement was signed 
under this authority. Turkey was the 
purchaser under this agreement. By 
January of 1955, agreements had been 
signed with two countries. During the 
next 6 months, the program became 
established and began to gain some mo- 
mentum. Nineteen additional agree- 
ments were signed. Seventeen foreign 
nations agreed to purchase our farm 
products. As of June 30, 1954, we had 
sold 53 million bushels of wheat, 647,000 
bales of cotton, 141 million pounds of 
cottonseed oil, and 62 million pounds of 
tobacco. To date $468.8 million of the 
$700 million authorization has been 
obligated. It should be borne in mind 
that this amount is the total Commodity 
Credit Corporation cost including trans- 
portation, handling, and so forth. The 
value of the farm products sold is ac- 
tually $328.5 million. This points up 
the reasons why the $700 million author- 
ization is inadequate. First, if it is not 
increased it could force the termination 
of this program by the end of 1955 since 
there remains only $231.2 million un- 
obligated. Public Law 480 was designed 
as a 3-year program and should not be 
cut in half. Second, because of the 
other expenses charged against the 
authorization, the $700 million author- 
ization will actually permit the sale of 
approximately $500 million worth of 
farm products. An increase to $1.5 bil- 
lion could move about $1 billion worth 
of farm products. 

S. 2253 also provides another means 
to insure that titie I of Public Law 480 
is used as a real trade program. By Ex- 
ecutive Order 10560, the President gave 
the Secretary of Agriculture responsi- 
bility for the operation of title I. I feel 
it is essential that the Secretary also be 
given the authority commensurate with 
this responsibility. 

Since we are attempting to sell farm 
products, it is logical that the Secretary 
of Agriculture should determine what 
surplus products should be sold and 
what quantity they should be sold in. 
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If the purpose of this program is to q, 
ate and expand permanent foreign mar. 
kets for farm products, it is reqy 
that the Secretary determine what coy». 
tries are our best potential markets 

Of course, I realize fully that Pyj), 
Law 480 involves foreign interests 9; 
other departments of the Governmen; 
All of these interests should be coordj. 
nated. It is also necessary that the Spe 
retary of Agriculture operate under the 
general policies laid down by these othe; 
departments. This amendment 
not remove these requirements in any 
manner. What we are trying to do here 
is give the Secretary of Agricul is 
thority to operate the actual mechanic: 
of selling farm products. 

I believe that it is especially unforty. 
nate that the present bill does n 
lieve surplus sales of farm products from 
the cargo-preference provision which 
now requires that 50 percent of these 
cargoes be shipped in American vessels 
Sales made under Public Law 480 must 
eventually be exempted from cargo pref. 
erence if we are to obtain maximum re- 
sults from the program. These farm 
product sales are not just a means of 
disposing of surpluses. Another purpose 
is to use the foreign currency to develop 
permanent foreign markets. It 
sential, therefore, that sales be m: 
countries where a demand can be 
erated for our farm products. 

The plain fact is that the best po- 
tential markets for our farm products 
are maritime nations. 

For example, the United Kingdom 
Netherlands, Norway, and Denmark 
bought $654 million worth of farm prod- 
ucts in 1954. This constituted — 20 
percent of our entire agricultural export 
sales. These markets could be si 
tially increased if our surplus prt 
could be put to work there. 

The Cargo Preference Act, Public Law 
664, was enacted last August despite the 
present administration’s opposition. The 
principle had grown out of our foreign- 
aid programs, namely, when we give 
products away, 50 percent of them have 
to be shipped in American vessels. We 
do not here argue with this principle. 
What we contend is simply this: When 
bona fide sales are made under title I 
of Public Law 480, our customers should 
be allowed to transport the goods how- 
ever they see fit. If we want to sell farm 
products, we must offer quality products, 
competitively priced and we cannot tell 
our customers they cannot transport 
the products in their own ships if they 
want to. 

I can offer you specific examples from 
the experienced gained with this program 
to date. 

On April 4, 1955, Denmark refused to 
purchase $7 million worth of {arm 
products because of our demand that 50 
percent of them must be transported in 
American ships. In March of 1955, Ens- 
land refused $30 million worth of farm 
products because of cargo preference. 
Norway, as well as other Scandinavial 
countries, refused to purchase under 
Public Law 480 as long as cargo prefer- 
ence applies. These are countries where 
our sales program could reap th‘ maxi- 
mum benefits, yet the program on 
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cannot operate there because of cargo 
preference. d 

In reviewing the agreements signed to 
date with 17 foreign nations, it is dis- 
couraging to note that 13 of those coun- 
tries could have provided their own 
transportation. Thirteen million dollars 
has been spent by Commodity Credit 
Corporation for transportation that the 
customer country would have preferred 
to furnish itself. An additional $13 mil- 
lion worth of farm products could have 
been sold, had it not been for cargo pref- 
erence. This is another unfortunate re- 
sult of trying to make this type of re- 
quirement apply to a sales program. 

Title I of Public Law 480 is a positive 
approach to our agricultural surplus 
problem and our urgent need to expand 
permanently export sales of farm prod- 
ucts. As long as it remains a sales pro- 
cram devoted to trade, it can make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the national 
economy. ’ 

S. 2253, when signed by the President, 
will increase the effectiveness of Public 
Law 480, and will assure the continuance 
of this vital farm program for at least 
2 more years. 





Maybe the President Needs To “Unleash” 
Secretary Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the cotton producers of my area are quite 
properly becoming alarmed over the sit- 
uation which exists with respect to the 
exporting of our cotton surpluses. It 
would appear that this situation results 
because of the indecision which exists 
in the Department of Agriculture which 
may or may not be influenced by pressure 
from the Department of State. 

Many people believe that cotton is not 
moving to foreign markets because of a 
feeling that the Department is contem- 
plating a program of entering the export 
market on a competitive basis, in which 
event cotton owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would be made avail- 
able at a price lower than that at which 
the cotton can be purchased at the pres- 
ent time. 

Many of my producers would support 
such a program even if it meant a break 
in the cotton market which many believe 
Would happen. I am inclined to believe 
this would happen. However, unless 
and until the United States begins to 
move more of its cotton into the export 
market, we will continue to see a greater 
increase in the production of cotton in 
other lands, in some of the nations where 
our mutual aid funds have been used to 
Place their producers in a position to 
Compete with us. I realize that there 
has been much opposition from our do- 
mestic textile mills if such a program is 
but into effect without the assurance 
that they would not be protected from 
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the importation of textiles made from the 
cotton which we had sold at a lower price 
than that which prevails in our domestic 
market. 

As long as our foreign buyers wait for 
the “fire sale” they will not buy cotton 
and the situation becomes more alarming 
each day with the approach of the har- 
vest season in the United States. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, in the 
opinion of most people, including some 
of the officials in his own Department, 
has the authority to sell surplus cotton 
for export at reduged prices, and there 
seems to be a prevalent rumor, current 
both at home and abroad that such ac- 
tion is contemplated, and the movement 
of cotton has come to a standstiil. 

There is need now for a positive state- 
ment from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
with the full support of President Eisen- 
hower, as to what action, if any, may 
be expected during the next few months 
during which the 1955 crop will be har- 
vested. A statement to the effect that 
there will be no reduced prices during 
the current season would at least have 
the effect of letting other cotton move. 
It is the inaction, the indecision, and 
the apparent inability of the Department 
of State and the Department of Agri- 
culture to integrate their programs that 
has brought about the confusion which 
has prevented the disposal of surpluses 
now held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and has discouraged the sale 
of private cotton in foreign markets. 


While I have been anxiots to cooper- 
ate in the passage of any legislation 
which is needed or which would relieve 
the situation, I would respectfully call 
attention to the fact that Secretary Ben- 
son has every authority which he needs 
to act, and if he needs to be “unleashed,” 
I hope the President will take the appro- 
priate steps to see that this is done. 


During the past few days I have re- 
ceived numerous communications in the 
form of telegrams, letters, telephone 
calls, and personal visits expressing the 
interest of the cotton producers of south- 
east Missouri in obtaining some action. 
In additional I have met with numerous 
groups and had conferences with offi- 
cials in the Department of Agriculture, 
in which I urged that some action— 
almost any action—be taken. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am re- 
producing herewith the text of a number 
of those telegrams indicating the inter- 
est in southeast Missouri in this problem: 

PoRTAGEVILLE, Mo., July 27, 1955. 
Pavut C. JONES, , 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please use your influence to save the cot- 
ton producers and industry. Administra- 
tion do-nothing is ruinous, Get something 


done PAUL. 
O. H. Acom, 





SenaTH, Mo., July 27, 1955, 
Pavut C. JONES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Believe it is urgent to obtain reasonable 
cotton-export program at once. Urge your 
every effort to obtain prompt positive action 
on a practical and continuous export 
program. 
R.’K. Swinbie, 
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East Pratri£, Mo., July 27, 1955. 
Hon. Pavut JoNngs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please be remintec that the future of the 
agriculture economy in southeast Missouri 
depends upon disposal of surplus cotton via 
immediate export program. Missouri farm- 
ers depend upon production schedules and 
not upon the futures market. 

A. L. Srory. 
KENNETT, Mo., July 27, 1955 
Hon. Paut C. Jones, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully solicit your immediate assist- 
ance in securing prompt positive action to 
export 514 million bales of cotton during 
next fiscal year. 

Don THOMASON. 
Ceci, CAMPBELL. 
AMIEL CAMPBELL. 





CARUTHERSVILLE, Mo., July 27, 1955 
Congressman Pau. C. Jones, ~ 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hope you can get something done on the 
cotton-export program as we are losing our 
foreign market. 

S. Crews REYNOLDS 





East Prairie, Mo., July 27, 1955 
Hon. Pau. JONES, 
House Office Building, 
: Washington, D. C.: 


I sincerely hope that you will lend full 
cooperation to some means of expediting 
cotton exports before session ends. Missouri 
cotton farmers need this export program to 
sustain cotton production in our State. 

W. C. BRYANT. 





CHARLESTON, MoO., July 27, 1955. 
Congressman PAUL JONES, 
Tenth Missouri District, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Cotton producers this area urge quick ac- 
tion on export program, 
Jim WALLACE. 





KENNETT, Mo., July 27, 1955. 
Hon. Paut C. JONEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you to do something about export 
program on cotton. We grow cotton to sell. 
Not to store. Had rather have reduced price 
and more acreage. Do something; we are in 
trouble, 
Victor E. DOWNING. 
VERNE W. JOHNSON. 
F. W. JOHNSON, 
A. E, BOLTON, 
Bracc City, Mo. 





SIKESTON, Mo., July 27, 1955. 
Hon. Pavut JONEs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Cotton growers need an increase in acre- 
age. Certainly not a decrease which must 
follow if exports are not greatly stimulated. 
We urge that all things possible be done to 
keep us in the cotton business abroad. Don’t 
let us be frozen out of our foreign markets, 

WILLIAM L, OLIVER, 





EAST PRAIRIE, Mo., July 27, 1955. 
Hon. PAUL JONEs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Earnestly request that you give every ef- 
fort to matter of cotton exportation before 
Congress adjourns. Some means foreign dis- 
posal of cotton surplus absolutely necessary 
to agriculture in our area. 
GEORGE U. SHELBY. 
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MATTHEWS, Mo., July 27, 1955. 
Congressman Paut C. JONES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Would like something done on cotton-ex- 
port situation. 
ALLEN Davis. 


Public Rebuffed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
majority on my left inherited responsi- 
bility as well as the spoils when they 
assumed control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives last January. 

I should therefore like to call their 
attention to an editorial which recently 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of July 29, 1955. 

The editorial follows: 

PuBLIC REBUFFED 


Few Congresses in our history had such 
momentous opportunity to boost public wel- 
fare as did this, 84th in connection with 
highway construction. Still the job was 
muffed. 

The program fell, according to Speaker 
Sam Raysvurn, to pressure of the truck lobby. 
By that token, those who need good roads 
most balked at helping pay the tab. But as 
much to blame was politics. The majority 
of Congressmen put fear of their jobs ahead 
of serving the people. 

Largely because a timid Congress failed, 
we can look forward to more instead of 
fewer traffic fatalities and traffic jams on 
the highways. It is hard to reconcile them 
against political bargaining, pressure groups 
and selfish interests. 

Yet outrage and disappointment must be 
overlooked in the face of practicalities. 
President Eisenhower has begged Congress 
to reconsider and come up with a compro- 
mise road-financing program. It would con- 
tain some tax increases and some bond issues, 
the President’s original scheme. 

The fact is, time has run ovt. Another 
highway bill would have to start from 
scratch, and hearings on the defeated meas- 
ures ran 18 weeks. We do not anticipate a 
legislative miracle, for that is what it would 
require. 

Moreover, recriminations really are use- 
less. Ohiocans lost over a billion dollars 
toward new roads in the coming decade be- 
cause Congress bumbled. So? So we must 
find a way of helping ourselves to do the job. 

The obvious kickoff line is the second 
turnpike, from Conneaut to Cincinnati. 
New York State is expediting the leg of its 
throughway from Buffalo southwest. Penn- 
sylvania has announced the precise route of 
its connecting Erie bypass. 

Thus Governor Lausche must come to grips 
with setting the route of Turnpike 2. Work 
on many other vital road projects is stalled 
until the decision is made. 

Cleveland, too, must face the issue as far 
as its freeway plans are concerned. While 
the State’s $500 million bond program is 
of considerable help to us—or will be—it’s 
not enough. 

Therefore will we, like New York City, 
finance our own freeways by special license 
or toll gates? 


Or will we, like Congress, fold our tents 
and steal away? 
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For one thing, we can’t. This thing hits 
us smack in the pocketbooks. Cleveland 
bobs up or down on the fortunes of the auto- 
mobile industry. Soon, and much sooner 
than we think, this lack of adequate high- 
ways is actually going to curtail car pro- 
duction. To borrow from Willie Keeler, you 
can’t put ’em where they ain’t. That would 
be a unique recession, wouldn't it, based on 
our own cupidity? 

Yes, we Americans are funny people. Here 
is our Congress in the process of approving 
several billions in foreign aid, with no sub- 
stantial opposition. Yet we boggle over a 
sure way of saving our own lives, money, and 
happiness. Somehow the humor of -it 
eludes us. m 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Kent County 
Tuberculosis Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to represent the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan which is com- 
posed of Kent and Ottawa Counties. 
This year, 1955, marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the Kent County Tuberculosis 
Society which was organized 3, 1905, 
as the Grand Rapids Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to state publicly and proudly a few of 
the outstanding accomplishments of the 
the Kent County Tuberculosis Society. 
This, I earnestly hope, will serve partly 
as a tribute to this organization’s fine 
work and partly as an inspiration to 
other communities which are carrying on 
their own work in this crucial area of 
medical education and detection of 
disease. 

During the 45-month period from 
January 1925 to September 1928 there 
were 377 deaths in Kent County at- 
tributable to tuberculosis. Now com- 
pare this to the 45-month period from 
January 1951 through September 1954 
when, notwithstanding an approximate 
20-percent population increase, only 91 
tubercular deaths were recorded in Kent 
County. 

The Kent County Tuberculosis Society 
has played an important role in achiev- 
ing this record. It has through the 
years adopted the latest techniques as 
they have become available. The lead- 
ers in this society are convinced that any 
such program is best if handled on a local 
level wherever possible. Supported by 
the Christmas Seal series, their program 
is based largely on the Mantoux tuber- 
culin test, the chest X-ray, and the fine 
opportunity for education it provides. 

They fully realize that modern drugs 
and surgery are saving lives but cases 
must be found before they can be treated. 
A total of 37,512 persons were given Man- 
toux tuberculin skin tests between April 
1, 1954, and March 31, 1955. Over 24,- 
000 were X-rayed. Out of this number 
21 active tuberculosis cases were discov- 
ered which may have gone for weeks 


August 3 
without discovery had not these tests 
been promoted. 

The society carries on a cooperative 
program with the public health depart. 
ment and the local sanatorium. It doe; 
the educational and stimulating jo) 
Most of its wor: is carried on among ap. 
parently well people as it continues to 
educate for healthful living. 

The citizens of Kent County,, Mich. 
owe a large debt to these people who ars 
active crusaders against tuberculosis. 


Multiple Use of the Surface Resources 
of Our Public Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, levisla. 
tion has been enacted by the Congress 
which provides for the multiple use of 
the surface resources of our public lands, 
to provide for their more efficient admin- 
istration, and to amend the mining laws 
to curtail abuses of those laws by a few 
individuals who usually are not miners. 

In our efforts to arrive at a fair and 
reasonable answer to the problem of 
multiple use of the surface of our public 
lands and at the same time to protect 
the prospector and small-mine operator, 
I, and other members of the House In- 
terior Committee, have had the finest 
cooperation and able assistance of the 
Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the American Min- 
ing Congress, the Nevada Mining Asso- 
ciation, and other State mining associa- 
tions, the American Forestry Association, 
the National Wildlife Federation, the 
National Lumbermen’s Manufacturer: 
Association, and many other conserva 
tionist groups. 

Because of the interest that the miners 
and prospectors of Nevada and other 
Western States have in this legislation 
and because they wish to learn how they 
may be affected by the new law, I have 
prepared an explanation of H. R. 5891— 
Public Law 167, 84th Congress—w! ch 
Should answer many questions raised by 
those concerned. 

Over the past 20 years there have been 
increasing demands from some conse!'va- 
tion organizations, Federal agencies, rec- 
reational organizations, and _ spor'ls 
writers that the mining laws be revised. 
It had been charged that the mining law 
of 1872 interfered with other uses of 
Government lands, and had resulted 4 
unauthorized use of such lands in te 
guise of mining locations. The mining 
industry had in no way condoned the 
abuses by the few whose action has pro- 
duced many of these demands. 

There must be continued opportunity 
to go on the public domain to search tor 
minerals, to locate mining claims as pro- 
vided under existing law, to mine any 
minerals found, and to make a projit 
if fortunate enough to discover anc ce- 
velop commercial deposits. This is “e 
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way in which our mining industry has 
crown from the early days. Our Gov- 
ernment must encourage development of 
minerals on the public lands—particu- 
larly so when our national security is so 
vitally dependent upon these basic raw 
saterials. The miner must have se- 
ty in his investment, which re- 
ires that full title be given to him 
hen he shall have fulfilled all the re- 
quirements for a mineral patent. 

The new law closes the door to abuses 
of the mining laws, and provides for 
multiple use of the surface of mining 
claims prior to patent. At the same 
time, this new law guarantees the miner 
his full rights for prospecting and de- 
velopment, and the same rights upon 
patenting the claim as if the new law 
had not been enacted. The passage of 
H. R. 5891 has solved a problem that had 
been before Congress over the past two 
decades. 

WHAT DOES THE NEW LAW DO? 

It precludes from location under the 
mining laws of common varieties of sand, 
stone, gravel, pumice, pumicite, and 
cinders and provides for the disposition 
of these minerals under the Materials 
Disposal Act of 1947. It does not affect 
the validity of any mining location based 
upon the discovery of some other min- 
eral occurring in or in association wilh 
such a deposit—for example, gold oc- 
curring in gravel. A deposit of such ma- 
terials which is valuable because it has 
some property giving it distinct and spe- 
cial value continues to be locatable under 
the mining laws as does also block 
pumice which occurs in nature in pieces 
having 1 dimension of 2 inches or more. 

As to mining claims hereafter located, 
the law, prior to patent: First, bars the 
use of a mining claim for any purpose 
other than prospecting, mining or pro- 
cessing operations and uses reasonably 
incident thereto; second, permits the 
United States to manage and dispose of 
the timber and forage, to manage other 
surface resources—except mineral de- 
posits subject to location under the min- 
ing laws—and to use so much of the sur- 
face of the mining claim as may be nec- 
essary for such purposes or for access 
to adjacent land, so long as these activi- 
ties do not endanger or materially inter- 
fere with mining operations or related 
activities; third, precludes a mining 
claimant from removing or using the 
timber or other surface resources sub- 
ject to management or disposition by 
the United States, except to the extent 
required in his mining operations or re- 
lated activities—permitted timber cut- 
ting, other: than to provide clearance, 
must be done in accordance with sound 
principles of forest management; and, 
fourth, provides that if at any time the 
locator requires more timber for his 
mining operations than is available to 
him from the claim after disposition of 
timber therefrom by the United States 
Subsequent to the making of his loca- 
tion, he shall be entitled, free of charge, 
to be supplied with timber for such re- 
quirements from the nearest timber ad- 
ministered by the disposing agency 
Which is substantially equivalent in kind 
and quantity to the timber estimated 
by the disposing agency to have been 
disposed of from the claim. 








< 
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None of these limitations apply after 
patent, and the patentee will acquire the 
same title to the mining claim as if this 
law had not been enacted. 

The new law provides an in rem pro- 
cedure similar to that contained in Pub- 
lic Law 585, 83d Congress, which re- 
solved the conflict between the mining 
laws and the Mineral Leasing Act. This 
procedure enables the Government to 
resolve title uncertainties resulting from 
the existence of abandoned, invalid, dor- 
mant, or unidentifiable mining claims, 
located prior to enactment, in the na- 
tional forests or on other public lands, 
and thus to eliminate problems incident 
to timber sales, and so forth. It is in 
the nature of a quiet-title action, and 
follows generally the procedure appli- 
cable to securing mineral patents, 
whereby those who claim rights adverse 
to those of the applicant for patent are 
required to come forward and assert 
them. 

This procedure may be initiated by the 
head of the Federal agency responsible 
for administration of the surface re- 
sources of the lands involved, but will be 
conducted through and in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


Careful provision is made for notice to 
mining .claimants of the pendency of 
such a .procedure. A notice must be 
published in a newspaper having general 
circulation in the county in which the 
lands involved are situated. If published 
in a daily newspaper, the law requires 
publication in the Wednesday issue for 
9 consecutive weeks; if in a weekly paper, 
in 9 consecutive issues; if in a semi- 
weekly or triweekly paper, in the issue 
of the same day of each week for 9 con- 
secutive weeks. 

A copy of the notice must be person- 
ally delivered to or be mailed by regis- 
tered mail within 15 days after the date 
of first publication (a) to each person 
found from a required examination of 
the lands to be in possession or engaged 
in working the lands involved in the 
precedure, (b) to each person who has 
filed in the county office of record a 
proper request for such notice, and (c) 
a copy of the notice must be mailed by 
registered mail to any person who is 
shown by a title search to have an inter- 
est in the lands. Following such notice, 
if a mining claimant files a statement 
asserting rights to the surface resources 
of a mining claim located on the lands 
involved in the procedure, a local hearing 
will be held to determine the validity of 
such asserted rights. If the decision 
upholds his asserted rights, no subse- 
quent similar proceeding will in any way 
affect those rights. If a claimant fails 
within 150 days from the first publica- 
tion to assert his rights in the prescribed 
manner, the claim thereafter has the 
same status as claims hereafter located, 
with the Government having the right, 
prior to patent, to manage and dispose 
of surface resources as set forth above. 

Any mining claimant can assure him- 
self of notice of an in rem proceeding 
affecting his claim by recording an ac- 
knowledged request in the county office 
of record for a copy of such notice, giv- 
ing his name, address, and the specified 
descriptive data as to each unpatented 
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mining claim under which he asserts 

rights. 

To limit, as to any in rem proceeding, 
the length of the hearing and the cost 
of transcripts, the law restricts any 
single hearing to a maximum of 20 min- 
ing claims, unless the parties otherwise 
stipulate. 

The new law permits the owner of any 
unpatented claim heretofore located, if 
he so desires, to waive and relinquish 
rights to the surface resources of his 
claim not required in his mining opera- 
tions or related activities; and thereafter 
his claim will have the same surface 
rights status as claims hereafter located, 
with no disturbance of his priority rights 
in other respects. No such waiver would 
constitute any concession as to invalidity 
of the mining claim. 

The new law prohibits inclusion in 
any mineral! patent for any mining claim 
of any limitation or restriction not 
otherwise authorized by law. However, 
it does not limit or repeal any existing 
authority to include any reservation, 
limitation, or restriction in any such pat- 
ent, and does not limit or restrict any 
use of the lands covered by any patented 
or unpatented mining claim by the 
United States, its lessees, permittees, and 
licensees which is otherwise now author- 
ized by law. 

The law also specifies that surface 
rights to waters reserved to the United 
States, as well as those assured to min- 
ing claimants, will be continued to be 
regulated and controlled by the provi- 
sions of State law to the same extent 
and degree as they were prior to enact- 
ment. 

WILL THE NEW LAW AFFECT THE OWNER OF AN 
UNPATENTED MINING CLAIM HERETOFORE 
LOCATED? 

Mining claim holders could be affected 
by the new law in that all unpatented 
claims heretofore located will be subject 
to a section 5 in rem proceeding if one 
is filed which includes the lands covered 
by the mining claim. In this event, the 
mining claimants would be required to 
come forward and establish the validity 
of his mining claim if he desires to assert 
full possessory rights to the surface of 
the land. Determination of the validity 
of so asserted surface rights would be 
made by the Secretary of the Interior or 
his designated agent. 

The new law should contribute to 
greater utilization of the surface re- 
sources of our public lands without re- 
stricting the opportunities for prospect- 
ing and mineral development or reduc- 
ing the rewards of success. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS THAT MAY BE RAISED BY 

MINERS 

Question: Does the new law affect the 
rights of an individual to go on the na- 
tional forests and other public domain to 
prospect for minerals and to locate min- 
ing claims? 

Answer: No. 

Question: May a mining claim be here- 
after located on a deposit of a common 
variety of sand, stone, gravel, pumice, 
pumicite, or cinders? 

Answer: No. However the term “com- 
mon varieties” does not include deposits 
of such materials which are valuable be- 
cause of some distinct or special value 
and does not include “block pumice” 
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which occurs in nature in pieces having 
one dimension of 2 inches or more. The 
report of the Senate Interior Committee 
pointed out that materials such as lime- 
stone suitable for use in production of 
cement, metallurgical or chemical grade 
limestone, gypsum, and the like, will still 
be locatable under the mining laws. The 
law is also specific in providing that a 
mining location may be based upon the 
discovery of a locatable mineral occur- 
ring in or in association with the com- 
mon variety materials. 

Question: What rights to the surface 
of a mining claim hereafter located will 
be controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment? _ 

Answer: The United States is author- 
ized to manage and dispose of surface 
resources on claims. hereafter located 
and to use the surface for access to ad- 
jacent lands, so long as and to the ex- 
tent that these activities do not endanger 
or materially interfere with mining, or 
related operations or activities on the 
mining claim. In other words, the new 
law will in no way deprive a miner of 
any surface right which is reasonably 
related to prospecting, mining, process- 
ing operations. The House Interior 
Committee report on the bill was very 
specific in pointing out that this legisla- 
tion would not have the effect of modi- 
fying long standing essential rights 
springing from location of a mining 
claim by stating that the dominant and 
primary use of lands hereafter located, 
would, as in the past, be vested in the 
mining locator of such claim. 

Question: Do these reservations of 
surface rights to the United states con- 
tinue after mineral patent has been 
granted? 

Answer: No. The new law provides 
that no reservation, limitation, or re- 
striction will be included in any min- 
eral patent hereafter issued unless such 
reservation was otherwise authorized by 
law. In other words, the new law in 
no way affects the character and scope 
of title to a mining claim, including its 
surface resources, after patent is issued. 

Question: Does the law impose any 
new restriction upon surface use of a 
mining claim validity located before the 
passage of the new law? 

Answer: No. 

Question: It has been charged that the 
new law gives a Government official the 
power to determine the validity of a 
mining claim. Is that true? 

Answer: This has always been true 
under the general mining laws and this 
authority is not affected by the new 
law. The Secretary of Interior has al- 
ways had authority to determine the 
validity of a mining claim. Under the 
in rem proceeding provided by the new 
law, the mining claimant without the 
filing of a specific contest against his 
location may be called upon to come for- 
ward and assert his claim and its valid- 
ity. If he fails to do so, it does not 
invalidate his location, but simply gives 
it a surface-rights status like that of 
claims located after passage of the new 
law. He does not in such an in rem 
proceeding have to put the validity of 
his claim on the line. Of course, if 
he appears and asserts a validity of his 
claim predating passage of the new law, 
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that question would be in issue. Deter- 
mination might or might not completely 
condemn the location. For example, if 
it were found that the supporting dis- 
covery was not made until after pas- 
sage of the new law, the effect of the 
decision would be to make the claim 
subject to the new law. But if it were 
found that the claim had no discovery, 
the effect would be a holding of complete 
invalidity. 

Question: It has been charged that 
the new law discriminates against the 
small miner. Is this true? 

Answer: The rights of every miner, 
small or large, are equally and fully pro- 
tected under the new law. He is free 
to go on the public domain, including 
the national forests, and to prospect for 
minerals, te locate mining claims and to 
patent mining claims, just as he has been 
able to do so since 1872. 

Question: Why did the mining indus- 
try support this new law? 

Answer: The mining industry recog- 
nized that there were occasional in- 
stances in which attempts were made to 
misuse the mining laws to obtain val- 
uable timber, a desirable homesite, or 
property for commercial purposes. It 
recognized that although such at- 
tempted mining locations usually lacked 
good faith or other elements requisite 
to validity, they nonetheless presented 
problems to those administering public 
lands and cast an unfavorable aura of 
suspicion upon the mining law system. 
The mining industry in no way con- 
doned such abuses. Bills have been in- 
troduced for the purpose of preventing 
abuses which would have changed the 
basic concept of the location—patent 
system, or which would have imposed 
burdensome requirements on the loca- 
tor. The industry felt that it was of 
vital importance to maintain the loca- 
tion and patent concept of established 
mining law, that the real purpose of the 
mining laws was to permit mineral ex- 
ploration and mining use and that a 
prepatent preclusion of use of surface re- 
sources for other than legitimate min- 
ing purposes would not injure the good 
faith miner or retard mining activity. 

Question: Does the new law require 
recordation of mining claim location no- 
tices of heretofore or hereafter located 
mining claims with any Federal agency? 

Answer: No. 

Question: How will common varieties 
of sand, stone, gravel, pumice, pumicite, 
or cinders now be obtained from public 
lands? 

Answer: Such materials may be ob- 
tained under the Materials Disposal Act 
from the Federal agency administering 
the lands involved—that is from the De- 
partment of Agriculture or Department 
of the Interior. The charge for such 
materials will be determined by the ad- 
ministering agency. In the case of a 
Federal, State, or municipal agency, or 
nonprofit association or corporation, 
the Secretary of Agriculture or Secre- 
tary of Interior as to lands administered 
under their respective Departments may 
permit the removal of such materials 
without charge. In the case of an indi- 
vidual or private company, such mate- 
rials may be obtained from the Federal 
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agency administering the lands ip. 
volved—from the United States Forest 
Service or from the Bureau of Land 
Management. Payment for such mate. 
rials will be determined by the adminis. 
tering agency. In the case of a Federa} 
State, or municipal agency or nonprofit 
association or corporation, the Uniteg 
States Forest Service or Bureau of Lanq 
Management may permit the removal of 
such materials without charge. 

Question: Does the new law affect the 
validity of a previously-located minino 
claim, based upon a discovery of com. 
mon varieties of sand, stone, graye! 
pumice, pumicite, or cinders? . 

Answer: No. 

EXAMPLE 


Jones is the owner of a mining claim 
located prior to enactment of the new 
law. He is satisfied that he has a valiq 
mining claim, properly posted and re. 
corded, and has a valid discovery of 


‘tungsten on the property. He has per- 


formed the annual assessment work 
requirements. 

Question: What courses of action are 
available to Jones in the event the Secre- 
tary of Interior initiates action to deter- 
mine the surface rights on lands embrac- 
ing his claim? 

Answer: First, if Jones desires to re- 
tain the full rights to the surface use of 
his mining claim which he presently 
enjoys, he must file—in the office speci- 
fied by the Secretary of Interior in the 
published notice of the proceding—vwith- 
in 150 days from the date of the first 
publication of such notice, a verified 
statement setting forth as to his un- 
patented mining claim (a) the date of 
location; (b) the book and page of recor- 
dation of the notice or the certificate of 
location; (c) the section or sections of 
the public land surveys which embrace 
such mining claim; or if such lands are 
unsurveyed, either the section or sections 
which would probably embrace such min- 
ing claim when the public land surveys 
are extended to such lands or a tie by 
courses and distances to an approved 
United States. mineral monument; (d) 
whether such claimant is a locator or 
purchaser under such location; and (e) 
the name and address of such claimant 
and names and addresses so far as known 
to the claimant of any other person or 
persons claiming any interest or inter- 
ests in or under such unpatented mining 
claim. The Secretary of Interior will 
then fix a time and place for a hearing to 
determine the validity and effectiveness 
of any right or title to, or interest in 
or under such mining claim. The hear- 
ing must be in the county where the lands 
in questicn are located, unless the min- 
ing claimant agrees otherwise. Conduct 
of the hearing will follow the then estab- 
lished general procedures and rules of 
practice of the Department of Interior In 
respect to contest or protests affecting 
public lands in the United States. If 
the final decisions rendered affirms the 
validity and effectiveness of the rights 
asserted by Jones under his mining claim, 
then no subsequent similar proceedings 
can affect his right or interest under such 
mining claim. 

Second, if Jones does not desire to 4s- 
sert full rights to the surface use of his 
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mining claim, proir to issuance of patent 
therefore, and is satisfied to have his 
rights of surface use limited to the sur- 
face use required in his mining opera- 
tions or related activities, he could either 
(a) refrain from filing any statement, in 
which event his failure to file would be 
deemed to constitue a waiver and re- 
linquishment of full surface rights and 
would thereafter subject the claim to the 
limitations and restrictions which per- 
mit the Government to manage and dis- 
pose of surface resources; or (b) file a 
waiver and relinquishment of such ex- 
clusive surface rights in the office where 
the notice or the certificate of location 
of such mining claim is of record which 
would thereafter subject the claim to 
the rights of the United States to manage 
and dispose of surface resources. 





Discredited Public Housing, Killed Last 
Year, Must Not Be Revived 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
whelming vote by which the Wolcott 
substitute to S. 2126 was approved on 
yesterday, marked another milestone in 
the long struggle this House has made 
against the abuses and evils of public 
housing. Public housing was killed last 
year. As of today there is no such 
thing—except for the remnants of con- 
tracting remaining in the authorization 
for 35,000 units in the bill last year. And 
that authorization expires at the end of 
August. 

On yesterday I addressed the House in 
support of the Wolcott substitute. Be- 
cause of time limitation I did not cover 
many phases of the public-housing pro- 
gram which I believe should be reviewed. 
Therefore, I shall pursue the subject a 
little further at this time. 

COMMITTEE BILL AGAINST ADMINISTRATION 

VIEWS ON PUBLIC HOUSING 


In the debate on the Wolcott substi- 
tute, many proponents of the committee 
bill, which carried an overall total 
authorization for 124,000 housing units, 
contended the measure was in accord 
with the administration’s request. That 
claim was challenged, and properly so. 
In a press release on July 13, Housing 
Administrator Albert M. Cole stated that 
the administration wanted the housing 
to require that— 

First. Cities develop approved pro- 
rams of urban renewal prior to parti- 
pation in Federal public housing aid. 

Second, Public housing be made avail- 
able only to families displaced by slum- 
Clearance projects. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the latest au- 
thoritative statement of the administra- 
Uon’s position on the subject, coming 
from an official spokesman. 

. Both of those requirements are in the 

‘whow. But the committee bill instead 
of retaining them and complying with 
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the administration’s request, repeals 
both of them from the law, along with 
the repeal of several other very desirable 
restrictions to protect the public interest 
against evils and abuses that have 
cropped up in the administration of the 
program. 

Moreover, while the President re- 
quested 35,000 units for each of the next 
2 years, the committee bill went further 
and reauthorized the 35,000 included last 
year and went even further to initiate 
a brand new program calling for 20,000 
units for old folks. This provision. not 
included in the President’s request, is 
known as the Townsend plan. 

So it is obvious that while the spokes- 
men for the committee which reported 
S. 2126 contended on yesterday that they 
were merely complying with the admin- 
istration’s request, the bill as reported 
was in many respects completely con- 
trary to the administration’s program. 
SLIGHT RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SLUM CLEAR- 

ANCE AND PUBLIC HOUSING 


For years, Mr. Speaker, the public 
housers have based their principal justi- 
fication for socialized housing upon the 
claim that housing must be available for 
people who are made homeless by slum 
clearance. 

But surveys have revealed that only a 
minor portion of public housing projects 
have been built upon land from which 
slums had been cleared, and that a very 
limited number of public housing tenants 
ever lived in knocked down slums. Some 
say the percentage is as high as 30 per- 
cent; others insist the figure is from 10 
to 20 percent. Actually, therefore, there 
is but little relationship between public 
housing and slum clearance. 

This well-known fact is proven not 
only by surveys but also by tacit admis- 
sion of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. A few days ago Mr. Charles E. 
Slusser, PHA Commissioner, reported 
that a total of 29,509 units have been 
contracted out of the 35,000 authorized 
under what he called the crippling 
amendments which tied the program to 
cumbersome procedures. He added: 

The restrictive provisions in the Housing 
Act of 1954, tying the low-rent housing to 
slum clearance and urban renewal, stopped 
many housing authorities from further par- 


ticipation in the low-rent housing program. 


He went on to say that out of more 
than 700 local housing authorities with 
active low-rent housing programs, a bare 
34 have been able to enter contracts dur- 
ing the year. 

In other words, here we have the Pub- 
lic Housing Commissioner himself vir- 
tually admitting that there is very lim- 
ited relationship between slum clearance 
and the need for public housing. Yet 
public housers have demanded for years 
that we spend billions for socialized 
housing just so the people forced out in 
the street by slum clearance will have 
a place to live. 

PUBLIC HOUSING BREEDS JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Speaker, during the debate on yes- 
terday it was said that public housing is 
a@ weapon againstcrime. I wonder about 
that. Actually, many people are asking: 
Why is there so much juvenile delin- 
quency in public-housing projects? 
That is difficult to answer unless we as- 
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sume that among tenants attracted to 
such projects there are a considerable 
number of juvenile delinquents, and by 
concentrating them the problem is ag- 
gravated. That fact is illustrated by a 
story which appeared not long ago in the 
New York Times, to this effect: 

Dozens of families are being evicted from 
city housing projects because their delin- 
quent children are regarded as a menace to 
the safety and comfort of other tenants. 

City housing authority officials said yes- 
terday that chronic or dangerous juvenile 
delinquency was among the reasons for which 
about 250 families are evicted each year as 
undesirable tenants. 


A couple of years ago District Judge 
Campbell in Houston refused the cus- 
tody of a child to a litigant who proposed 
to keep it in the San Felipe courts, a 
public housing project, because he said 
it was not a proper place to rear a child. 
And he cataloged from police records a 
long and unsavory record of crime, im- 
morality, and delinquency in public 
housing projects in the city of Houston. 
While I am sure such conditions do not 
obtain in many well-administered proj- 
ects, yet scores of instances have oc- 
curred in other cities that could be cited. 

S. 2126 WOULD COST TAXPAYERS $2!) BILLION 


Let us look for a moment at the fan- 
tastic cost of this program. If the com- 
mittee bill had prevailed, and if the pub- 
lic housing units covered in it were con- 
structed, the cost would exceed $2! bil- 
lion. 

It would be cheaper, much cheaper, 
for the Government to build the projects 
and then deed them to occupants, 
rather than carry the load of subsidy, 
upkeep, financing, interest, overhead, 
and so forth, that are involved. But the 
tenant would be foolish to accept title, 
if offered, because it is much cheaper for 
him to become a ward of the state, en- 
joy rent at low or nominal levels, no 
taxes on the property and no assess- 
ments for streets, schools, sewer lines, 
garbage disposal, or even lawn mowing. 

Here are the facts about the cost. 
Each apartment with a development 
cost of $10,000 (which is below the pres- 
ent average cost) eventually costs the 
taxpayers $18,600. The law (sec. 10 (b) 
and (c) of the United States Housing Act 
of 1937, as amended) provides that the 
fixed annual contribution shall in no case 
exceed a sum equal to the applicable 
Federal interest rate plus 2 percent, 
times the development or acquisition 
cost. 

Public Housing Administration has 
announced that the going rate for the 
period ending June 30, 1955 is 2% per- 
cent. Therefore we can make this com- 
putation;: 

Percent 
Federal going rate of 2%% percent 

I as cnciaishecie aieepicceipsi hentia toon nalts 

ee ee 


2.65 
2.00 


I iat Natit tc labisiatinaaleicacn tiie i 


Four and sixty-five hundredths per- 
cent times 40 years equals 186 percent. 

One hundred and eighty-six percent 
times development cost of $10,000 equals 
$18,600. 

Then by multiplying the 124,000 units 
authorized in S, 2126 times the $18,600, 
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the total possible subsidy cost is $2,306,- 
400,000. 

The cost which I have just described 
does not include the $4.90 per month 
per unit, which represents the Federal 
tax loss on tax-exempt public housing 
bonds. The confirmation of that loss is 
found at page 314 of the President’s 
Housing Advisory Committee Report. 

The total additional cost per unit is 
thus increased by $2,352.00, when com- 
puted over the 40-year period. 

Nor does this computation include the 
tax loss to local communities which are 
required to exempt a public housing 
project from any form of local tax for 
a period of up to 40 years. This alone 
amounted to $25 million in 1953, accord- 
ing to the President’s Housing Advisory 
Committee Report. In fact, the Fed- 
eral Housing Agency’s handbook of 1949 
states: 

It is expected that the value of the contri- 
bution which localities make by foregoing 
full ad valorem taxes on projects occupied 
by low-income families, less in lieu pay- 
ments which are received, will approximate 
50 percent of the Federal contributions over 
the life of the projects. 


Nor do the cost figures I have given in- 
clude the administrative costs that will 
go on indefinitely. That alone runs into 
millions. 

In other words, when we add the net 
loss suffered in taxes by local communi- 
ties to the mounting administrative costs 
of public housing, and add the loss in 
revenue from tax-free public housing 
bonds, to the costs I have previously 
computed, the total outlay, direct and 
indirect, to support this venture in state 
socialism is truly fantastic. 

PUBLIC HOUSING BONDS A BONANZA FOR IN=- 
VESTMENT BANKERS 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said here 
about Government bonds providing a big 
advantage for investment bankers. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
has had a lot to say about that. He has 
expressed fear that such investors will 
garner an unfair advantage. That 
point is particularly applicable to the in- 
vestors who reap such a windfall from 
the purchase of public housing bonds. 

It must be remembered that the only 
Federal bonds being issued that are 
exempt from income taxes are public 
housing bonds. The Public Housing Ad- 
ministration has been selling around a 
billion dollars’ worth of those bonds an- 
nually. They are much sought after by 
the investment bankers, and for good 
reason. You cannot blame them. It 
is legal, thanks to the 1949 Housing Act 
which exempts those bonds from income 
taxes. Now what does that mean to the 
investors? 

It means this: Even at 2 percent yield, 
the tax-exempt bond is the equivalent 
of a yield of 13.33 percent on a taxable 
bond held by an individual in the 
$80,000 to $90,000 individual income tax 
bracket. 

And the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Housing states: 

It is estimated that for units completed 
under the Housing Act of 1949 the average 
tax loss (on tax-exempt bonds) will be about 
$4.90 per unit per month, 
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So the investment banker gets the 
big windfall at the expense of other tax- 
payers. As I see it, such an advantage 
is both unsound and indefensible. It 
should be repealed. 

PUBLIC HOUSERS OPPOSE RESTRICTING OCCUPANCY 
TO LOW-INCOME TENANTS 

Mr. Speaker, another deception that 
has been practiced by public housers has 
been the phony claim that it is to help 
only low-income people. Just you try to 
limit occupancy of public housing apart- 
ments to tenants who make $2,000 a 
year, or $3,000 a year, and witness the 
public housers blow their tops. 

Let us take a few readings on this and 
see what the facts are. Take the city of 
Detroit where the local housing com- 
mission director reports that tenants are 
admitted to public housing apartments 
who earn $3,800 annually, and are per- 
mitted to remain indefinitely even if 
their income goes up to as much as 
$4,500. 

In Wilmington, Del., it is reported to 
be $4,800. 

In Dayton, Ohio the annual income 
limit for public housing occupancy is re- 
ported to $5,800. 

Other comparable examples over the 
country could be listed here. But these 
serve to completely refute the phony 
contention that public housing is in- 
tended only for low-income people who 
have been displaced by slum clearance. 
LATE SENATOR TAFT FAVORED PUBLIC HOUSING 

FOR WELFARE PURPOSES ONLY 


Mr. Speaker, a number of speakers on 
yesterday cited the support of the late 
and lamented Senator Taft as justifica- 
tion for their present support of public 
housing as a policy. But they should go 
back and read the late Senator’s speeches 
on the subject. They will find that his 
support of the program was confined to 
considerations of public welfare. He was 
too much of an advocate of free enter- 
prise to favor public housing for tenants 
making incomes of, say, $4,000 a year. 

Let me cite an illustration which de- 
lineates the difference between public 
housing as welfare and 4s socialism. 

Two years ago, according to the Wil- 
mington Morning News, Rev. F. Ray- 
mond Baker, a member of the Wilming- 
ton Housing Authority, appeared before 
the city council there and protested an 
increase of up to $4,800 which a public- 
housing tenant could make and remain 
in the project. He is quoted as saying: 
“Through the years, I have been a mem- 
ber of the Wilmington Housing Author- 
ity and during that time I have been in- 
terested in, first, housing for low-income 
families, and, second, keeping the pro- 
fessionals from going too far with pub- 
lic housing. I think I have been fighting 
against what happened in the Wilming- 
ton Housing Authority,” where, he said, 
the action in increasing the income levels 
marked the end of public housing as wel- 
fare and the beginning of housing as 
socialism.’ 

Those of you who get comfort from 
following the example of the late Senator 
Taft can be assured that he never advo- 
cated public housing as socialism. The 
record should be kept straight in that 
respect. 


August 3 


SHOULD TAXPAYERS HELP PAY GROCERY BILIs> 


Mr. Speaker, the. public housers de- 
mand that “every American have decent 
housing at prices he can afford.” That 
is fine and good in theory. But it means 
having Uncle Sam help pay the rent bills 
each month. Under that theory, would 
it not be equally as logical to demand 
“a well-balanced diet of decent foods for 
every American at prices they can af- 
ford?” Or “decent medical and hospital 
care for every American at prices he can 
afford?” Or “decent transportation at 
prices he can afford?” Just where would 
those who adhere to that philosophy 
draw the line? 

SHALL WE MARCH BACK DOWN THE HILL? 


You and I know that socialized hous- 
ing, as a philosophy, is simply contrary 
to our concept in this country of private 
ownership, of free enterprise. It is easy 
to say a little is all right. But that is 
just as logical as it is to say that a little 
pregnancy is all right. We have passed 
the so-called tapering-off stage. Public 
housing has passed beyond the welfare 
stage and is now in the socialistic stace. 
If that were not true there would be no 
such clamor by professional] public-hous- 
ing advocates for the repeal of the so- 
called restrictive provisions now in the 
law—provisions designed to confine pub- 
lic housing to welfare purposes. 

We have been tapering off since 1951, 
when by a vote of 181 to 113 the House 
adopted the Gossett amendment to limit 
new public-housing starts the following 
year to 5,000. And we have insisted on 
ending the program each year, only to 
be overridden by the Senate. Then, last 
year, both the House and the Senate 
spelled out the total, final, complete end 
of public housing. Let us not march 
back down the hill and wipe out the 
progress that has been made. Let us 
think of America and its future, of the 
preservation of free enterprise against 
the inroads of this form of creeping so- 
cialism. After all, we have done right 
well under the free-enterprise system. 
Why pursue this foreign system of pub- 
lic housing, copied lock, stock, and bar- 
rel from England, where it was initiated 
by the Labor-Socialist Party? 

Mr. Speaker, an English poet once 
wrote that— 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


A Tribute to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to make 
an observation which has come to me 
as a freshman Congressman. 
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we come to the end of the Ist ses- 
on of the 84th Congress, I cannot help 
but express Myself as being grateful for 
the privilege of representing a segment 
of the people of this mighty land of ours 
n the halls of Congress. I know now 
a vy it is often referred to as the great- 
est legislative body in the world. I have 
een it operate. I know firsthand of its 
de liberation, of its innate sense of fair- 
ness, and of its constant striving to im- 
plement the voice of the people. I want 
to echo all of the fine things that have 
been said in tribute to Congress. I take 
exception to those who would deride and 
pelittle it. It is not perfect in every sense 
of the word, but it is a true reflection of 
the hopes, ideals, and aspirations of free 
men as they strive for perfection. I am 
proud of Congress, and prouder still that 
Iam a Member. 

In this tribute, it behooves me to pay 
due respect to all Members of Congress 
for their help and guidance. I had lots 
to learn as a new Member. I still havea 
long way to go before I can feel that I 
am a zood Representative. I am cer- 
tain. however, that I will attain that 
status sooner through the helpful coop- 
eration of my colleagues who have been 
kind and tolerant of another freshman. 

I have a special tribute to pay to my 
fellow Members of the Iowa delegation. 
They have not had a freshman to break 
in for a long time. But they took me 
under their wing, and through the gen- 
erous help they have given my office staff 
and me, I have done a better job repre- 
senting my district than had I been left 
to “learn the ropes” by trial and error. 
I will always be grateful that they helped 
me get off on the right foot and that 
they lived with me, and worked with me, 
through this first session. 

Already the pundits are starting to 
appraise the record of the 84th Con- 
gress. It will probably be some time be- 
fore our efforts are fully evaluated and 
assigned a place in history. I am opti- 
mistic about that evaluation, and with 
a deep sense of humility, truly proud to 
have played a part in the record. 





Banquo’s Ghost—The Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Geneva Conference is now over and, al- 
though the meeting at the summit will 
be ‘Placed in its proper perspective by the 
cold and scrutinizing light of history, 
some of the newspaper columnists have 
already been able to whisk us out of the 
atomic and cobalt age into the glorious 
age of rose-colored glasses. All is sud- 
denly sweetness and light, there has been 
4 recognition of the status quo, the bear 
'S Not really a bad bear after all, every- 
body is buddy buddy, and “there ain't 
£0nna be no war.” 


A magic has been exuded from the con- 
ference which far excells anything that 
can be found in the Arabian Nights and, 
borne upon the wings of soft breezes 
drifting down the slopes from the sun- 
swept summit, occult powers have com- 
pletely overcome some of the crystal 
gazers, to say nothing of certain admin- 
istration spokesmen of the Democratic 
Party who have been felled at a single 
stroke of the wand. 

However, Mr. Speaker, like a breath of 
fresh air, it is satisfying to find that 
many writers are refusing to follow the 
white rabbit into the land of imagery 
and that, on the other hand, they are 
showing a determination to study the 
facts realistically and relate the real re- 
sults of the conference to the American 
people. In so doing they are contribut- 
ing a service to the cause of justice and 
freedom. 

To those who do suffer the illusion 
that the real nature of international com- 
munism has been changed by the new 
show of amiability and affability put 
on by the Russian delegation at Geneva, 
one might point to the announcement, 
on the heels of the Geneva adjournment, 
that the Soviets are increasing their 
military forces in East Germany. 

Then, too, the Israeli plane disaster, 
in which more than fifty persons were 
shot down by Bulgarian Communists, 
only conforms to the Russian pattern 
of committing overt, violent acts in order 
to demean the United States before the 
eyes of the world. “So sorry,” says the 
Bulgarian Communists, and they feel 
that they have atoned for their trigger- 
happy brutality. 

After all, it was virtually on the eve of 
the Geneva conference that the Russians 
shot down one of our American planes 
over international waters, inflicting se- 
vere burns upon a number of American 
boys, scars which some of the victims 
will carry to their graves. 

In that instance, the Soviets quickly 
assumed partial responsibility, a develop- 
ment, based upon past experience, that 
warranted the sound conclusion that 
they knew it was their full responsibility. 
Presented with this flagrant case which 
ought to have been pressed vigorously 
and for the assessment of full blame and 
total damages, our State Department 
made a hasty agreement, accepting the 
Soviet offer to pay for half the damages. 

I repeat this case at this juncture, Mr. 
Speaker, to point up the sorry standards 
of measurement we are using in our 
official dealings with the Russians and 
to stress the fact that our sincere desire 
for peaceful relations with the Com- 
munists will carry us into serious danger 
unless we base our reckonings and poli- 
cies on realism, 

Mr. Speaker, the American people, 
without regard to party, would literally 
throw their hats in the air with joy, 
if Geneva had produced any real, sound 
basis for peace in our day. But all of 
the smiling and hale-fellow-well-met 
show at the summit failed miserably to 
alter the totalitarian Soviet structure. 
The satellite peoples are just as captive 
after Geneva as they were before. We 
have not read of a single prisoner hav- 
ing been freed. The world still looKs in 
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vain for the Soviet lifting of the ban 
against freedom of worship. The loved 
ones of the thousands upon thousands 
of politically imprisoned foreign na- 
tionals have less hope now for the re- 
lease of their relatives than they had 
before the meetings began. No edict has 
been issued by the Kremlin for its sub- 
versive agents throughout the world to 
cease and desist in their foul efforts to 
undermine national governments 
throughout the free world. 

What has come from the Geneva meet- 
ings, Mr. Speaker, is a vast flood of 
propaganda all aimed at showing that 
the prospects of peace are soaring be- 
cause Bulganin exhibited party manners, 
that good fellowship was generated with 
the aid of cocktails and caviar, that a 
“new climate” has been produced, and 
that from here on everything is going to 
be just ducky. 

If we ever get out from under this ter- 
rific barrage of propaganda bilge, we 
shall discover that the ali vital, all im- 
portant problem of German unification 
remains unsolved, and, as a matter of 
fact, the Western position vis-a-vis Ger- 
many has been damaged and the Ade- 
nauer government has been weakened. 
Why do I say this, Mr. Speaker? For 
the simple reason that the Western posi- 
tion on the German unification problem 
has been predicated upon a united-front 
posture by Britain, France, and the 
United States to the effect that German 
unification must be disposed of construc- 
tively before any discussion would be 
engaged in relative to the Soviet pro- 
posal of a general European security pact: 
As a matter of fact, published reports 
from recognized and established corre- 
spondents have related that, in a mo- 
ment of exuberancy, during face to face 
conversations with the Russians, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said that the German 
unification matter was not necessarily a 
condition precedent for the discussion 
of European security. This statement, 
which the press reported, caused the 
British representatives to have a slight 
case of tremors, caused the French to go 
pale, and required a late hour press con- 
ference by Secretary of State Dulles to 
shore up the Western Alliance and give 
reassurance to the Bonn government. 

As we get more of the picture of what 
really went on at Geneva, there are other 
disturbing angles coming to the fore. 
Let us consider for a moment the disclo- 
sure by French Premier Edgar Faure that 
it was a last minute proposal by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower which broke the dead- 
lock at the conference and made it the 
success it is being heralded. 

The United Press is authority for the 
story on Premier Faure, and it carries 
the very significant editor's note to this 
effect: 

The secrecy of the final conference pre- 
vented Mr. Faure from explaining just what 
the items were that deadlocked the con- 
ference or what Mr. Eisenhower proposed to 
break the deadlock, 


There is every indication that the con- 
cession Mr. Eisenhower made was in ref- 
erence to the vital question of German 
unification coming before consideration, 
by the October Foreign Minister's meet- 
ing, of the Russian overall European se- 
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curity pact. If this is the price we paid 
for harmony, if this is the concession our 
President made in order that the sum- 
mit meetings could be proclaimed a 
success, then, in reality, we have ex- 
perienced a major defeat. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that the British would 
be greatly disturbed and that the French 
would be gravely upset, or that the Ger- 
mans would have the feeling that its 
allies were cutting the ground from be- 
neath the Bonn government. 

And so, it is most disturbing to look 
back upon the fruitless Geneva Con- 
ference, and to wade one’s way through 
the sea of phony claims being made for 
the summit meetings and then look out 
across the months to the forthcoming 
Foreign Ministers meeting in October. 
You, Mr. Speaker, and the Members of 
this House know my feelings on the sub- 
ject of trade with Russia, of my insist- 
ence that all goods are strategic and that 
when we supply and alleviate the de- 
ficiencies in the Russian economy we are 
in fact strengthening and perpetuating 
the Communist regime. Well, there are 
significant indications that at the Oc- 
tober meeting steps will be proposed to 
drop the trade barriers and open the 
floodgates. Of what other import are 
the following words by President Eisen- 
hower, contained in his last speech at 
the Geneva Conference: 

The work of our foreign ministers as they 
strive to implement our directives will be of 
great importance, perhaps of even more than 
what we have done here. Theirs is the task, 
reflecting the substantive polices of their 
governments, to reach agreement on courses 
of action which we here could discuss only 
in broad terms. I know we all wish them 
well. 

I trust we will all support the necessary 
adjustments which they may find our gov- 
ernments must make if we are to resolve our 
differences in chese matters. 


These words, too, could apply to the 
German unification question and to 
many others, and if they do they are 
cause for serious concern, not for cheers. 


The Army’s Top Cops: A Well-Deserved 
Salute to Maj. Gen. William Maglin and 
His Corps of Military Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 1955 issue of Coronet magazine, 
a most unusual and outstanding bit of 
reporting is done in an article entitled 
“The Army’s Top Cops.” It should 
lighten the hearts of the families whose 
kin serve in the Army. 

Would that the Department of De- 
fense had a unified corps of cops for all 
branches of the service skippered by a 
general like Maglin who says, “Our work 
is really protection; we protect soldiers 
from rackets, from people who prey on 
them. It’s our job to look out for trou- 
ble, not look for trouble.” 
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The article follows: 
THE ARMY’s Top Cops 
(By Tom Davis) 


About an hour before reveille at a large 
eastern Army post, a military police car 
drew up before the post exchange and a 
young MP climbed out to make a routine 
security check of the darkened premises. 

Leaving his partner behind the wheel, he 
disappeared around a corner of the build- 
ing. A few moments later, he came rushing 
back to report: “One of the back windows 
is smashed. The screen’s been cut. Radio 
the desk right away.” 

His partner grabbed the radio telephone 
on the car’s dashboard, called the military 
police sergeant’s desk, and within seconds 
the office of Maj. Max C. Vogt, Jr., veteran 
provost mashal, had put into action one of 
the Army’s crack military police criminal 
investigation units. These men—soldiers 
first, military policemen second, and investi- 
gators by specialization—are among the 
finest detectives in the world. 

The post exchange officer, among the first 
to be called, promptly arrived and it was 
discovered his office safe had been cracked 
and looted of $50,000 in cash receipts cov- 
ering a 3-day holiday period, With this, the 
MPCI men went to work. 

Checking revealed that entry had been 
made by cutting the heavy wire screen, then 
jimmying and pushing up the window. Two 
clues were uncovered a this stage: marks 
which the tool used to cut the screening 
had left on the prongs of wire, and cloth 
fibers which clung to the screening where 
the burglar’s clothing had snagged on the 
sharp edges. 

Screening and cloth fibers immediately 
were sent to the FBI laboratory for analysis. 
In this instance, an FBI laboratory was used 
because it was the closest to the post; nor- 
mally, it would have been an MPCTI lab. 

Here it was determined that the fibers 
had come from a type of clothing issued to 
soldiers. A photographic blowup showed in 
clear details the markings left on the screen 
by the cutting tool. With continued use, 
tools such as wire snippers leave their own 
distinctive markings, much like a pistol 
barrel rifling leaves on a bullet. 

Despite around-the-clock work, the in- 
vestigation dragged on until a soldier found 
some costume jewelry secreted in a ventilator 
in a supply depot. The stuff, dust-covered 
but still bearing the stock tags, was brought 
to the provost marshal’s office where it was 
examined. 

The PX had been broken into several 
times in the past and in one of the bur- 
glaries a quantity of rings and necklaces 
had been taken. A check of inventory 
records disclosed that this was some of the 
loot. Now the MPCI people thought there 
might be a tie-in between the old and the 
new cases, and the search shifted to the new 
area, 

It was discovered that workers in this 
building used tools of a type that could 
also be employed to cut heavy screening. 
Shortly such a tool was found hidden in a 
desk drawer and subsequent lab tests showed 
it was the one which had cut the screening 
on the PX. 

Now 15 men who might have had occa- 
sion to use this particular tool came under 
interrogation. One of them—a married man 
long in the service—became a strong sus- 
pect. He denied ‘any connection with the 
case, however, nor could investigators find 
evidence linking him with the burglary and 
safe-cracking. 

A check of the suspect’s service record 
showed that he had been in trouble in the 
past. It was learned also that he had pur- 
chased a new car, made a down payment 
on a home, and had been spending money 
freely since the burglary. The MPCI men 
knew that these things could not have come 
out of the suspect's military pay. 
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Brought to the Provost Marshal's office hs 
willingly answered questions and agreeg :, 
take a lie-detector test. But when the tim 
came he refused flatly to cooperate an, 
clammed up tight on all further attempts ; 
question him. 

The MPCI men knew that while there wa 
overwhelming evidence that they had the 
right man—all of it was circumstantial ; 
suspect still continued to deny he knew apy. 
thing about the case. At this point, they go 
their big break. . 

The Military Police, it should be explaineg 
work closely with local police autho: 
every area in which they operate. In th; 
case, local police had been brought up to dats 
on the latest development in the PX burglar 
As the MPCI men were about to take the su. 
pect and their evidence to the United Stata 
Federal Commissioner's office, a local polj 
man telephoned that a container h 2 
three pistols and a large sum of money had 
been recovered from a city dump. : 

On a hunch, the Provost Marshal told the 
prisoner that they would make a brief stop 
on the way to the Commissioner's office 
Shrewdly, he did not say where. 

When they arrived at police headquarters 
the prisoner took one look at the cont 
and, believing he’d finally been 
made a complete confession. 

He had surmised, he said, that the PX sg; 
would contain a large amount of n 
taken in over the 3-day post holiday and ha 
broken in during the night. The three pis. 
tols all belonged to him, although they had 
no connection with any case. He lat 5 
convicted and is now serving a 20-year term 
in a Federal prison. 

Contrary to the general belief, the Army 
has no Criminal Investigation Division, and 
never has had one. The AEF, in World War 
I, had a Division of Criminal Investigation in 
Europe. In World War II, the Office of the 
Provost Marshal General had a Staff Divi- 
sion for Criminal Investigation. This Divi- 
sion did not exercise command over the in- 
vestigators in the field. Investigators were 
assigned to major commands. Because of 
the wording on their badges and credentials 
they became known as “CID agents,” a 
frequently were organized for operati: 
dependent of the Army command structure 

The old setup now has been replaced by 
the hard-hitting, streamlined MPCI groups 

In the words of Maj. Gen. William H. Mag- 
lin, Provost Marshal General of the Army 
Chief of the Military Police Corps, ‘‘t 
vestigator has moved into his rightfu 
in the Army Establishment. He w 
his local provost marshal in the sa: 
ner as the detective works for the chief o! 
police in his home town, and the provos 
marshal of any>command is the chief o 
police.” 

A soldier expressing a desire to become 42 
MP may be assigned to the Provost Mar 
General Center at Camp Gordon, near Al- 
gusta, Ga., where he may stay from 16 weeks 
to 8 months, depending on the extensi 3 
of his training. MPCI detachments 
signed to areas with potentially high crim 
rates, or where the need for strict crime pre 
vention is necessary. 

Today’s MPCI man is a highly trained spe 
cialist in criminal investigation who mJ 
or may not wear a uniform. If the invests 
tor is working in a military area where 
uniform is commonplace, he will wear }t 
he is assigned to a case involving civilians 
or foreign nationals, he wears cll 
clothes. He averages 33 years of age and § 
married. 

He is not charged with matters concert 
ing spies or enemy agents. He's a careel 
or professional soldier dedicated to fighting 
crime where it concerns the Army, and bis 
identity is carefully concealed so as to Pi* 
serve his usefulness to the service. id 

He works with this admonition c nstanby 
before him: “We want no ‘Sam Spades 4% 
the organization.” This simply bears 
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the military police slogan: “Of the troops 
nq for the troops.” Though it also serves 
to discourage any ideas a man might get 

ut using the organization as a stepping 
stone to personal publicity. 

Men taken into custody are, for the most 
wart, enlisted men; and it is usually the 
<oldier who is a. w. 0. 1. or who is a deserter 

commits the major crimes—murder, 
rape, criminal or aggravated assault, or some 
other felony. 

Larceny is the big crime, at the moment, 
in the life of an MPCI man. That is the 
felony that keeps him busiest. Commanders 
at large posts where there are supply depots 
will begin receiving reports of missing items. 
These are forwarded through channels to 
the provost marshal and MPCI men will 
be ordered to make an investigation. 

One of the most bizarre cases in MPCI 
annals came up near the close of the Korean 
fighting. This was the, Queen of Pusan 
case, so called from a 23-year-old former 
Korean nurse, Lee Yung Ja, known in the 
Korean underworld as the queen of Pusan. 
Lee was a striking brunette who attracted 
nsiderable male attention whenever she 
appeared in the better cafes. 

“With most of the off-duty soldiers fre- 
quenting these places, it was no job for her 
to meet a young corporal who worked in 
one of the big American depots storing cloth- 
ing highly salable in clothing-shy Korea. 
It didn't take the beautiful, brainy, and 
completely unscrupulous Lee long to see pos- 
sibilities in the friendship of this corporal. 

The friendship grew in no time at all and 
soon she had managed to get him on dope. 
She herself, MPCI men say, never had the 
habit. 

Floating between Seoul and Pusan, with a 
gang she had rounded up in the two war- 
torn cities, Lee began to move into the big- 
time of Korean vice. With the corporal 
nicely On the hook, she organized a sys- 
tematic looting of the clothing depot where 
the corporal was working as a night checker, 

He was in a position to pass loaded trucks 
through the security guards at the gates 
without arousing their suspicions, and he saw 
to it that these trucks contained clothing 
originally destined for U. N. troops. On one 
occasion, @ Korean ambulance went through 
the gates carrying a load of the contraband 
apparel, and, like the trucks, headed straight 
lor one of the “Queen’s” hideouts. 

This went on for 3 months, when military 
authorities suddenly launched a_ drive 
against the “Queen's” flourishing dope 
racket in Pusan. In one of the MP raids, 
the corporal was picked up for questioning 
in an off-limits cafe where he'd been spend- 
ing money in reckless fashion. 

With more than $86,000 in American money 
stashed away—a tremendous fortune when 
converted into Korean cash—the “Queen” 
decided this would be a good time to clear 
out of Pusan. None of the money‘so far 
had been split up among the gang and 
when a Korean member got wind of her 
intentions, he tipped off Korean Army offi- 
cials, They, in turn, notified the American 
authorities. The corporal soon got the word 
and, realizing he’d been duped along with the 
others, exposed the ring’s operations. 

MPCI men rounded up the remaining 
American members of the gang who were 
‘ater tried, convicted, and sentenced to long 
terms on charges of larceny and conspiracy 
to defraud the Government. 

Lee Yung Ja—described as one of the most 
beautiful women in Korea—escaped. 
MPCI men who worked on the case think she 
bribed @ seaman to smuggle her aboard a 
ship and get her out of the country. She is 
believed to be somewhere in Japan—study- 
ing to be a doctor. 
wan police corps of today was es- 

as in September 1941. Its insignia 
18 @ pair of crossed flintlock pistols. 


who 


ce 
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The actual strength of the corps fs classi- 


fied information, but it generally runs about 
2 percent of the total population of the 
Army. Out of this relatively small number 
comes the even smaller elite group known 
as the criminal investigators. 

The Military Police Laboratory, staffed 
with technicians—most of whom are warrant 
officers with scientific educational back- 
grounds—backs up the criminal investiga- 
tors in the field with test tubes, cameras, 
microscopes, X-rays, and the latest of sci- 
entific equipment. 

These crack Army detectives—many of 
whom were commissioned officers during 
World War II and, after being separated, re- 
turned to the service and went into MPCI 
work—have solved crimes dealing with lar- 
ceny, assault, murder, rape, counterfeiting, 
car thefts, black-market operations, and 
even obscene letters. “Our work is really 
protection,” General Maglin says. “We pro- 
tect soldiers from rackets, from people who 
prey on them. It’s our job to look out for 
trouble, not look for trouble.” 





Funds for Recreational Facilities in 
National Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


C 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently introduced a bill (H. R. 
7537) which I believe will be of interest 
to many Members of Congress and to 
which I earnestly invite their attention. 
It is a bill which makes a further effort 
to solve the knotty problem of providing 
adequate funds for recreation facilities 
in our national forests. 

As the Members know, Mr. Speaker, 
this is a problem which has been before 
the Congress for many years and for 
which, as yet, no satisfactory solution 
has been found. The phenomenon of 
mass use of our national forests by the 
people of this country for recreational 
purposes is one which has developed 
largely since the end of World War II. 
It is to my way of thinking one of the 
healthier and finer aspects of our Ameri- 
can way of life. It is good for a man’s 
body, mind, and spirit to get into the 
forests away from the necessary but un- 
natural jangle, stress, and routine of 
every day life. 

There have always been a few hearty 
souls who have felt it necessary, from 
time to time, to shake the impediments 
of civilization from their shoulders and 
get off into the woods. Prior to World 
War II, however, their numbers were 
relatively few. Following the end of the 
war we found ourselves at a new high 
level of personal prosperity, with good 
roads, improved automobiles, a short 
workweek and paid vacations for many 
wage earners, plus what was apparently 
a new and wider desire among the Ameri- 
can people to find relaxation and refresh- 
ment out of doors. 

This was, as I have remarked, a most 
healthful development in our national 
way of living. But this development 
has brought with it serious problems, In 
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1954 an estimated 40 million people used 
the national forest areas for recrea- 
tional purposes. They found there, in 
the main, facilities which had been con- 
structed during the late 1930’s—largely 
by CCC workers—designed to care for 
only a fraction of the number of people 
who are now using the national forests. 

The problem involved is not merely 
that of the convenience or health of the 
persons using the national forests for 
recreation. The larger aspect of the 
problem is the protection of the forest 
the wildlife, and essential water supplies 
from damage, dissipation, or pollution 
by those who are rightfully and lawfully 
using the forests for recreational pur- 
poses. One of the greatest problems— 
let us be frank about it—is sanitation. 
The national forests are one of our 
greatest and most important sources of 
water. With millions of vacationists 
going into these national forests the 
problem of sanitation becomes very 
great and, if not provided for, threitens 
the pollution of streams and water 
sources endangering not only those who 
are visiting the national forests and 
must use streams and springs for their 
water supply but also the residents of 
other areas who depend upon the na- 
tional forests for their water. 

Another danger is that of fire. There 
is relatively little fire danger from wide- 
spread use of a national forest for 
recreational purposes if those who are 
in the forest find prepared camp grounds 
at which they may camp with con- 
venience and safety. If they do not 
find such camp grounds, they will camp 
where they can, and, scattered about the 
forests they present a very real fire 
hazard and are virtually out of the reach 
of any kind of supervision or of imme- 
diate assistance, in case a fire should 
start. 

Another problem is the maintenance 
of wildlife population. Those who go 
into the forests for recreation hope to 
find there an adequate population of 
fish and game. Our wildlife resources 
have been maintained at their present 
level only by the intelligent and con- 
scientious effort of State, Federal, and 
private conservation agencies. Wildlife 
will not maintain itself in the abundance 
desired against the inroads of mounting 
millions of forest users without addi- 
tional intensive effort on the part of 
those engaged in the restocking, de- 
velopment, and conservation programs, 

To sum it up, the problem involved is 
not so much that of providing conveni- 
ences and facilities for those who want 
to use the national forests~-it is that of 
protecting the water sources. the wild- 
life. and the forests themselves from the 
adverse effects of use by millions of 
Americans who are going into the for- 
ests whether facilities are provided for 
them or not. 

Many Members of Congress have 
clearly recognized this problem and over 
the past 7 or 8 years there has been a 
constant effort to work out a solution as 
to how funds might be adequately pro- 
vided to meet the needs. Let me state 
at the very first that the appropriations 
committees and the Congress have not 
been ungenerous in this respect. But 
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with so many demands upon the finan- 
cial resources of the Nation, with so 
many items vital to the security and 
welfare of the Nation requiring tremen- 
dous appropriations, it is only natural 
that the appropriations for the purpose 
of providing adequate facilities for re- 
creational users of the national forests 
have never been sufficient to do the job. 

Beginning several Congresses ago, bills 
designed to provide these funds and solve 
this perplexing problem were introduced 
in Congress. At first, these bills took the 
simple form of providing that a certain 
percentage of all the receipts of the na- 
tional forests should be set aside into a 
special fund to be used for the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of 
recreational facilities within the nation- 
al forests. This was a simple and effec- 
tive plan, and there was precedent for it 
in laws providing for the setting aside of 
part of the Forest Service receipts for 
other special purposes. Many persons 
objected to this approach in principle, 
however, believing that the policy of es- 
tablishing special funds which can be 
spent without further approval of Con- 
gress and of establishing permanent ap- 
propriations is not the best governmen- 
tal procedure. Most of the major con- 
servation groups and organizations in 
the country alined themselves solidly 
behind this approach and for several 
years there was a virtual stalemate as 
efforts were made time and again to se- 
cure favorable action on this type of leg- 
islation and Congress as frequently de- 
clined to approve it. 

As an alternative, there were intro- 
duced in the 82d Congress bills which 
would have established some kind of fee 
system whereby the users of the national 
forests for recreational purposes would 
have paid a small fee and by their aggre- 


gate contributions have provided the 
funds for maintaining additional 
facilities. 


These bills, too, encountered the valid 
objection that they gave the Forest Serv- 
ice what amounted to a taxing power and 
turned over to it funds for expenditure 
without the necessity of presenting a 
budget to the Congress and receiving ap- 
proval of their plans. These bills were 
also objected to by certain groups, mostly 
sportsmen groups, who said that they 
were opposed to having to pay anything, 
no matter how small, for the use of fa- 
cilities in the national forest. 

Since then, intermittent conferences 
have gone on almost constantly between 
the staff of the Committee on Agriculture 
and the various groups and agencies and 
individuals interested inthis problem. A 
number of compromise bills were de- 
veloped, seeking to resolve the differences 
in viewpoint which heretofore have pre- 
vented effective legislative action. Limi- 
tations have been put on the amount of 
money which could be accumulated in 
this special fund; requirements have 
been included that the Forest Service 
should have to seek an appropriation 
each year, even though the money were 
coming from a special fund; and other 
licensing provisions and campfire permit 
provisions have been advanced. I myself 
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introduced one of these bills at this ses- 
sion of Congress (H. R. 4994) and there 
are pending at the present time before 
the Committee on Agriculture no less 
than 10 bills dealing with this subject. 

The bill which I have now introduced 
today (H. R. 7537) is not by any means 
an entirely new approach to the subject 
but is, rather, a refinement and develop- 
ment of the many proposals which have 
heretofore been made. The bill will au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish a fee for the use of 
recreational facilities in the national 
forests. 

It requires the Secretary to set the fee 
annually at a level which he estimates 
will reimburse the Treasury for appro- 
priations made for the development, 
maintenance, and operation of these 
recreational facilities. The money will 
not go into a special fund—it will be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellan- 
eous receipts along with other Govern- 
ment income. The Forest Service will 
not have any fund available for expendi- 
ture without accounting to Congress. 
On the contrary, the Forest Service will 
seek and obtain its appropriations for 
recreational facilities in the usual 
budgetary manner but the Committee 
on Appropriations and the Congress will 
have the assurance when the appropri- 
ation is made that there will be no actual 
cost to the taxpayer—that every dollar 
appropriated for this purpose will be re- 
imbursed to the Treasury by the special 
license fee established and collected by 
the Forest Service. 

I know that there will be those who 
will protest against the imposition of any 
fee or license for the use of what is re- 
garded as general public property. I 
will not be impressed by these objec- 
tions, however. It is not intended that 
there should be a fee imposed for access 
to the national forest but only for the use 
of facilities which are provided therein 
for campers and others using the forests 
for recreational purposes. Tomy way of 
thinking, there is no more+democratic 
way of doing business than to provide 
that those who use and enjoy special 
benefits and facilities should pay the 
major part of the cost of those facilities, 
I can see no reason why the taxpayer in 
Maine or New York City or Miami who 
may never have any desire of going into 
a national forest should bear any part 
of the cost of providing facilities for me 
and others like me who do want to go into 
the forest and engage in fishing, hunting, 
or other recreational activities. On the 
contrary, it seems quite plain to me that 
those of us who want to use these facili- 
ties should be willing to bear the cost of 
their development and maintenance. I 
think that every American who enjoys 
and loves the forest enough to want to 
get out into them will be proud and 
happy to have an opportunity to pay the 
small fee which will be assessed and 
know that he is doing his part to provide 
the facilities he uses and to protect the 
forests and the watersheds against un- 
necessary damage. 

Nor am I impressed by the protest that 
I assume will come from some sportsmen 
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that here is another fee being added to 
the backs of the fisherman or hunter 
I have bought enough trout flies anq 
bass plugs and shotgun shells in life to 
know that the 50-cent or $1 fee per year 
that a sportsmen may be asked to pay 
to maintain national forest recreationa| 
facilities is going to comprise such aq 
small portion of his recreational budget 
that he will have forgotten about it by 
the time he makes the next trip to the 
sporting-goods store. 

I have not discussed my bill in detai) 
with the Forest Service so I certainly 
do not pretend to commit that fine or- 
ganization as to how it will administer 
the bill, in case it should become law. 
As I see it, however, the licenses required 
by the bill would, in most cases, be a 
windshield sticker that could be affxed 
to the automobiles of those using the 
forest facilities. The price of the license 
would depend, of course, upon the 
amount of the appropriation and the 
estimated number of persons using the 
facilities. My best rough estimate at 
the present time is that when the pro- 
gram got into full operation the fee 
would be somewhere between 50 cents 
and $1 per auto. 

It is not intended that any fee should 
be charged those people who, en route 
from one place to another, merely pass 
through the national forest, even thougt 
they should stop along the road for a 
picnic or for other casual use of the 
forest. It is intended that the license 
and the fee should apply to those who 
camp overnight in the forest, who fish 
there, or go there for skiing or hunting 
or other similar recreational activities. 
I think it quite likely that the criterion 
as to when a license is required might 
be determined on the basis of whether 
or not the person was staying overnight 
within the forest. 

As I visualize it, the license stickers 
would be on sale very generally in sport- 
ing-goods stores, general stores, court- 
houses, and other public agencies, and 
similar convenient locations within reach 
of all the national forest areas. Special 
provision should be made in the Secre- 
tary’s rules and regulations for parties 
which travel by bus or in some manner 
other than by private automobile. 

There is no intention in this bill to 
turn forest rangers into policemen and 
in my opinion the policing job would 
be very slight. I cannot conceive of any 
red-blooded American who likes to use 
and enjoy our national forests objecting 
to paying an almost nominal fee each 
year for the purpose of developing and 
maintaining the facilities he enjoys. 
Personally, I would be glad to have the 
privilege of buying such a license each 
year even if I were not fortunate enough 
to get to make use of it. 

I invite the cooperation of my col- 
leagues who are interested in better 
recreational facilities in our national 
forests to joint with me during the sec- 
ond session of the 84th Congress in my 
efforts to obtain passage of H. R. 7537. 








BY) C 
Good Roads Lobbied Away 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 
Mr. MACHROWICE. Mr. Speaker, 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ORD, r include the following editor 


ials 


a n the New York Times of July 29, 
1955, entitled “Good Roads Lobbied 
A ’ and from the Detroit Free Press 
of July 28, 1955, entitled “Road Needs 
Disregarded” which I think merit the 


tion and thoughtful consideratior 
of every Member of the Congress: 

[From the New York Times of July 29, 1955] 
Goop Roaps Losplrp AWAY 


The House, in a depressingly irresponsible 
a has defeated all legislation to accel- 
erate highway construction. It repudiated 
t 
} 


attey 


e good sense and sound financing of its 

1 Works Committee by rejecting the 
Democratic highway bill by a vote of 292 to 
123, The committee, with great political 
courage, had agreed by an impressive major- 
ity to match spending with taxation in a 
single package. The House spurned such 

| responsibility. It also defeated the Re- 

pu lican bill for long-term bond issues for 
roadbuilding by 221 to 183. So the public 
g 1othing except a stunning disappoint- 






How did this come about? Speaker Rar- 
BURN said: “The people who were going to 
have to pay for these roads put on a propa- 
wares Ci os that killed the bill.” The 





De > floor leader, Representative Mc- 
CoRMAt al Massachusetts, said: “Everybody 
wants a road bill but nobody wants to pay 
for it.’ He had a “sneaky idea that the 

kers of the country played an important 
part” in defeating the bill. Yet only the 
other day the American Trucking Associa- 
t denied that it was trying to kill the 
pay-as-you-build program, its president say- 
ing that truckers had been the first to state 
their “willingness to pay tax increases to 
support the program.” 





theless, from the time House Mem- 
s began to talk about specific user taxes, 
such as on gasoline, diesel fuel, and tires, 
instead of just the abstract virtue of spend- 
g $50 billion of Federal and State money 

out a decade to build and improve 
highways, it has been obvious that the lobby- 
ists were hard at work. 

The recognition of need for greatly in- 
creased Federal investment in highways has 
been general and bipartisan. The Presi- 
dential Clay Committee charted a $101 bil- 
lion Federal-State program for the decade 
on which Mr. Eisenhower relied in 
cc congressional action. Send Se mate, 





ahead, 





urging | 


y 24 by 60 to 31, was insistent on some 

y action at once and of substantial 
outlay. It rejected recommittal of the 
Eisenhower bill, and passed the Gore bill by 
ice vote. 

The House Public Works Committee, with 
Several Ways and Means members sitting in, 
Spent many weeks developing a revenue 
base that would avoid adding to the public 
debt, or the evasion of this by setting up an 
lepende nt highway corporation to issue 
ids, and also escape the costliness of high 
nterest charges. 

It is interesting to note that this commit- 
‘ee, which spent so much time on the prob- 
M, stood 22 to 6 for imposing taxes to pay 
the bill. But when the House showdown 
- = e 128 Democrats opposed the Democratic 
bill and only 94 Democrats supported it. 





ay 








ier 
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The Democrats were overwhelmingly against 
what they viewed as fiscal unsoundness in 
the Republican bill; only 7 voted for it, while 
214 of them voted against it, in a fine show 
of righteous indignation against heavy bor- 
rowing. But when it came to the final test 
of responsibility—the voting of taxes to ac- 
company spending—128 Democrats couldn't 
rise to the occasion, and neither could 164 
Republicans. 

President Eisenhower, expressing his deep 
disappointment and rightly arguing that con- 
tention over methods of financing should not 
be permitted to deny our people these criti- 
cally needed roads, has called for reconsid- 


eration before Congress adjourns. The 
House Republican leader, Representative 
MarTIN, believes a compromise could be 


worked out at the session if we really want 
to do it. But the Democratic leader, Mc- 
CORMACK, says the House Members are anx- 
ious to adjourn, and in his opinion there's 
no chance of getting the bill up again. We 
wouldn’t want to interfere with an early 
homecoming for these House Members, but 
they shouldn’t count on too cordial a wel- 
come if they give up this easily on a highway 
bill. There are a great many people, includ- 
ing voters, who are willing to pay for good 
highways—even if the lobbyists aren't. 

[From the Detroit Free Press of July 28, 

1955] 
ROAD NEEDS DISREGARDED 


Democrats and Republicans in the House 
of Representatives joined forces Wednesday 
to doom the American people to driving on 
an interstate highway network which is ob- 
solete, inadequate and, in many cases, unsafe. 

Under pressure of lobbying groups, the 
House killed two proposed measures, either 
of which would have provided the largest 
Federal highway aid program ever under- 
taken in this country. 

By its failure to act, Congress ignored a 
moral obligation. That obligation is not 
only to help provide a highway network that 
will meet the requirements of the modern 
motor age, but also to establish a road sys- 
tem that is vital to our national defense. 

The request for road aid legislation came 
originally from the White House. It was 
put high on the list of measures included in 
the administration’s program. The bill, ad- 
vocated by President Eisenhower, would have 
authorized issuance of bonds pledged by 
anticipated highway revenues. This was the 
first measure rejected by the House. 

The second was a Democratic bill—a pay- 
as-you-go measure, with revenues derived 
from increased taxes on motor fuels, tires, 
etc. Trucker lobbyists are credited with 
swaying Congressmen to kill this legislation. 

Where do we stand now in relation to 
modernizing our road system? 

President Eisenhower has already appealed 
to Congress to make another try at passing 
highway legislation. But the measure is 
buried under an avalanche of other bills. 

It is agreed that no Federal-aid measure 
is pOssible during the current session which 
is drawing to a cl Speaker RAYBURN and 
other Congressional leaders predict that no 
agreement is likely during 1956. 

Michigan, relying in part on anticipated 

augmented road funds from Washington, ap- 
proved higher State taxes to raise a very 
substantial amount of highway money, part 
of which was to be used for matching Federal 
funds. 

Congress has left Michigan, along with 
other States, holding the bag. We must go 
ahead on our own, meanwhile paying hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in gasoline and 
other motor excise taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, almost none of which will be re- 
turned for highway purposes. 

This means that Michigan’s program may 
have to be materially curtailed. Even with 
the generous appropriations that have been 
made, there will not be enough money to do 


se. 


~ men 
JiVo 


all that is required in the way of co 
ing and improving our State's roads. 

The situation calls for highway author 
ties in Michigan to adopt a different point 
of view toward building toll roads. That 
program, all but dead, should be revived 

Construction of self-financing toll roads 
would materially supplement the work that 
can be done by available State highway reve- 
nue funds. 

If Congress has sidestepped its 
bility, it is more than ever in ent upon 
Michigan to accept hers. That can be done 
by less cross pulling between the State high- 
way departmeni and the Michiga 
Authority. 


nstruct- 


responst- 
‘uml 


n Turnpike 





UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF R 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
the end of World War ITI, the attention of 
the Congress has been increasingly fo- 
cused on international affairs. ‘The 
measures involving American relations 
with the rest of the world that have 
ome before us will have a profound in- 
fluence on the future of this Nation— 
indeed on the future of the free world. 

We have voted huge sums to build 
America’s defenses and to strengthen the 
defenses of our allies. We have given 
willing conent to American patricipation 
in a sequence of regional organizations— 
the Organization of American States, 
he orth Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion. These are major components of 
the framework of collective security that 
we are endeavoring to construct. 

We have approved the expenditure of 
huge sums for economic reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of the free nations 
with whom we are associated. We have, 
further, taken steps to remove barriers 
to international commerce by reciprocal 
reductions of tariffs and to simplify cus- 
toms procedures. We have supported a 
program of technical cooperation to im- 
prove conditions of life in underdevel- 
oped lands. 

In taking these steps I am convinced 
that we have acted wisely and with fore- 
sight. They are important component 
of the world peace we are striving - 
establish. But both the Government 
and the people of this country long aro 
recognized that guns and planes—that 
economic aid and 5 renter trade, of. them- 
selves will not make us secure nor in: 
peace. This realization was expressed 
in the initiative taken by this country 
in the formation of the United Nation 
and its collateral organizations. We 
have since reaffirmed it by our continuing 
support of the U. N. 

The popular backing given the U. N. 
is by no means uncritical. The United 
Nations has been subjected to its share 
of criticism—much of it intelligent and 
constructive. 

We are all aware that the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization has been singled out 
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for particularly bitter attacks from some 

quarters. 

I will not burden the Members of the 
House with a detailed discussion of these 
attacks. But I would like to call to the 
attention of the membership the pro- 
cedure followed by a well-known na- 
tional organization in regard to criti- 
cism of UNESCO in the past. 

A few years ago, because UNESCO had 
become a subject of controversy, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Le- 
gion appointed a special committee of 
distinguished legionnaires to study 
UNESCO and the criticisms made of it 
and report their findings. Ray Murphy, 
of Iowa, a past national commander, was 
made chairman. After an exhaustive 
inquiry which consumed 18 months, the 
special committee submitted its report 
which will be presented to the national 
convention in October. 

It is a lengthy document but I can 
commend it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House as a painstaking, thor- 
ough, and objective study. I believe 
that the American people are indebted 
to Past Commander Murphy and his 
committee members for their unselfish 
efforts to execute what must have been 
a difficult and probably thankless assign- 
ment. I feel, also, that the Legion na- 
tional executive committee is to be com- 
plimented on the judicious manner in 
which they are handling a controversial 
matter. 

Good as it is, I feel that the full report 
is too long to place in the REcorp. 
Therefore, I am asking that the’con- 
clusions reached by the special commit- 
tee be made a part of the REcorp., 

THe CONCLUSIONS OF A REPORT BY SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON COVENANT O¥ HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND UNITED Nations (UNESCO) To THE NA- 
TIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, THE AMERI- 
CAN LEGION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5, 1955 
Your special committee finds: 

1. That UNESCO is not favorable toward 
world government; that the programs and 
functions of UNESCO are not such as to tend 
toward world government; that the United 
States National Commission individually and 
as a group are strongly opposed to world 
government; 

2. That UNESCO is not atheistic; and 

3. That UNESCO is in no sense or no degree 
communistic. 

The special committee recognizes UNESCO 
and the United Nations as facts of life. They 
could not at the fateful hour in history that 
gave them birth have come into being with- 
out the aid, the cooperation and the member- 
ship of the United States of America. For 
10 years they have been important elements 
in the bipartisan foreign policy of the United 
States. For two presidents they have been 
an essential arm of government. Like every 
American, we share the deep sense of dis- 
appointment, at times tending to despair, 
that has resulted from the inability of the 
United Nations to achieve a sound and, as 
we had dared to hope, an enduring peace. 
Long, long ago Christ said “Peace on earth 
to men of good will.” It is because men not 
of good will have reigned in the Kremlin 
that the United Nations has in grave crises 
appeared impotent. Given good will among 
all men and all rules, its full potential for 
peace can be realized. On April 21, 1955, 
President Eisenhower said: 

“Our programs of national action are not 
in any manner a substitute for United Na- 
tions action in similar fields. Every instance 
of effective measures taken through the 
United Nations on a human problem im- 
proved the ultimate prospect of peace in the 
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world. Therefore, I strongly recommend 
that the United Nations technical assist- 
ance program, in which 60 governments par- 
ticipate and which is carried out by the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
be supported in continuing and adequate 
manner.” 

And the President said: 

“Neither can we be secure in our freedom 
unless everywhere in the world, we help to 
build the conditions under whici: freedom 
can flourish by destroying the conditions 
under which totalitarianism grows—poverty, 
illiteracy, hunger and disease. Nor can we 
hope for enduring peace until the spiritual 
aspects of mankind for liberty and oppor- 
tunity and growth are recognized as prior 
to and paramount to the material appetites 
which communism exploits.” 

Gentlemen of the national executive com- 
mittee, we leave our report with you, happy 
at least that a time-consuming onerous and 
at times unpleasant task has been done. We 
could do no other than to report without 
fear or favor the facts as we have found 
them, and to state conclusions which an 
overwhelming weight of the evidence justi- 
fies. 

We have been deeply disturbed by an in- 
tolerance and implacability of attitude that 
we have found all too prevalent and which 
can serve no one well. 

We counsel, if we may, against name- 
calling, against disparagement of men whose 
only crime is that they differ with us, against 
organizations whose names are fair and 
whose fame is great, whose achievements 
are magnificent. 

We are now engaged in global war, where- 
in, as the President has said: 

“The forces of freedom and the forces of 
tyranny are met in a struggle in which the 
battlefields are indeed the minds and the 
souls of men.” 

It has been said that: 

“The most deadly weapons in this age 
of the undropped bomb and the unfired gun 
are the spoken word and the expressed idea” 
(Roger D. Green, Associated Press). 

Grievous a blow as the collapse of Russian 
imperialism would be to the Communist 
revolution, communism would not die, for 
it is an idea, and for future generations of 
freemen that idea will remain a deadly dan- 
ger. The idea, the dialectical materialism 
of communism, must be met with an idea 
of greater validity, the idea of the freeman 
deriving his individual rights from God. 
There can be no certainty now that the idea 
of the freeman will prevail, though it can 
never die as long as somewhere, even in 
some far place, one man still free in spirit 
and allegiance to God yet lives. 

We of America and the American Legion 
have work to do. Let us be about our Mas- 
ter’s business. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM G. MCKINLEY, 

PAUL M. HERBERT, 

Rev. Gorpon L. Kipp, 

Jacosp ARK, 

Mrs. Harotp S. BurpettT, 

Vice Chairman, 

Ray Mourpuy, Cliairman, 

May 5, 1955. 


Old Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


August 9 


Senate Joint Resolution 10 


Whereas the Federal social security jay 
permits recipients of old-age and survivors 
insurance benefit payments to supplement 
these benefits by earnings up to a specifieg 
amount in covered employment without g 
loss of such benefits; and 

Whereas such provision encourages those 
who can do so to engage in productive em. 
ployment; and 

Whereas the Federal law governing prant; 
to States for old-age assistance does not a). 
low such supplementary earnings without g 
loss of benefits; and 

Whereas the basic purpose of the two 
programs—old-age and survivors insurance 
and old-age assistance—is the same, namely 
to safeguard against old age dependency: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 69th Genera! 
Assembly of the State of Illinois (the House 
of Representatives concurring herein), That 
we respectfully request the Congress of the 
United States to make provisions which 
would permit recipients of old-age assistance 
to supplement their old-age assistance bene- 
fits by earning an amount equal to that per- 
mitted recipients of old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits without a loss of such 
benefit, by and with the consent of the legis- 
latures of the respective States which have 
State old-age assistance plans; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the Secretary of State to Senator 
Pau. H. Dovuc.ias, Senator Everett M. Dirx- 
SEN, and to each Member of the House of 
Representatives in the State of Illinois. 

Adopted by the senate June 27, 1955. 

JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 

President of the Senate 
Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 

Secretary of the Senate. 

Concurred in by the house of representa- 
tives June 30, 1955. 

WARREN T. Warp, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

FreD W. RUEGG, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The Rose as the National Flower of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to submit the names of the 
following prominent citizens in my Sec- 
ond Congressional District of West Vi'- 
ginia, who, together with myself, wish to 
add our voices to the current proposal 
to petition the United States Congress 
to designate the rose as the national 
flower of the United States. 

The rose indeed personifies beauty 
and grace, majesty and _ leadership, 
sweetness and purity, love and ten- 
derness to the great multitudes of 
Americans in this 48 States. God made 
all flowers to grace our lives, but none 
fulfills the overall role of messenger 0! 
inspiration, of victory, of consolation, 0 
devotion, and of love—as does the rose. 

It is my honor to enter into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp the name of the fol- 
lowing citizens from Keyser, W. Va., Wh° 
have made known their wishes that the 
rose be designated as the national flower 
of the United States: 








Mrs. J. Clark Bright, Mrs. W. H. Kolk- 
horst. Mrs. Eleanor Dove, Mrs. R. A. 
cioytamyer, Mrs. Herman Davis, Mrs. 
Gi orze Sheetz, Mrs. Ernest A. See, Mrs, 
George R. Spotts, Mrs. Roy A. Leather- 
man, Mrs. Ralph E. Casteel, Mrs. S. B. 
Jeffries, Mrs. Evelyn Bright, Mrs, Helen 
Bownall, Mrs. Charles A. Steiding, Mrs. 
Ernest E. Church, Mrs. J. P. Davis, Mrs. 
G. H. Klinestiver, Mrs. James W. Golds- 
worthy, Mrs. William H. Chappell, Mrs. 
William C. Clements, Mrs. Robert D. 
Chapman Mrs. R. L. Bridgers, Mrs. Roy 
H. Davidson, Mrs. Thomas Bess, Clyde 
w. Gardner, Lester H. Oates, John M. 
Hamilton, and Donald Heare, 





A United States Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er. the August edition of the Catholic 
Digest, a well written and edited maga- 
zine of national circulation, features an 
excellent article on our distinguished 
colleague, TORBERT MACDONALD, of Massa- 
chusetts. I am proud to serve with him 
in the House of Representatives. I con- 
eratulate the gentleman and I commend 
the Catholic Digest for the presentation 
of a most enjoyable and interesting 
The photographs that accom- 
pany the article are quite unusual and 
they make a vivid contribution to the 
story. 

In the short time that he has been a 
fember of the House, Mr. MACDONALD 


storv 


s proven his ability and his determina- 
yn to follow in the footsteps of those 
reat statesmen from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts who have left 
their mark of influence on American 
education, industry, religion, literature, 
law, and culture. 

I include the story from the Catholic 
Digest: 

A UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN—MEET REPRE- 
SENTATIVE MACDONALD—HE HAS A JOB LIKE 
Your MAN’s JOB IN CONGRESS 
Sam Raysurn leaned toward the micro- 

phone on the Speaker's rostrum, and said: 

“If the Members will rise, I will now ad- 

minister the oath of office.” 

In every part of the Hall, Representatives 
Tose in waves from their seats. The steady 
buzz of conversation faded into silence. All 
but 7 of the 435 Representatives were on 
hand to take the oath of office. It was the 
opening day of the 84th Congress of the 
United States. 

RAYBURN knew personally most of the men 
and women standing before him. There was 
the usual crop of new faces, too—56 of them, 
to be exact. In the fifth row on the Demo- 
crats’ side of the aisle was one of the fresh- 
men, TORBERT MACDONALD, of Massachusetts. 

At noon that Wednesday, January 5, the 
clerk had called the roll; first, to see if a 
quorum was present; then a second time, to 


_ t a Speaker of the House of Represent- 
tives, 
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You can find Macpona.p’s first vote on 
page 7 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. RaY- 
BURN Teceived 226 to JoE MarRTIN’s 198. In 
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the list of those voting for Democrat Rar- 
BURN, under M, you'll find “McCarTHy, Mc- 
Cormack, McDoweL,t, McMILLAN, Mac- 
DONALD.” 

Just 8 days later, ToRBERT MACDONALD was 
elected to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Looking on 
from the gallery that afternoon were his 
pretty wife, former movie star Phyllis Brooks, 
his two eldest children, and his proud par- 
ents. 

He was the first Democrat elected from 
Massachusetts’ traditionally Republican 
Eighth Congressional District. The eighth 
takes in some wealthy Boston suburbs; but 
Democrat MacponaLp won last November's 
election. His margin: 9,000 votes. 

Some 2 weeks after the session opened, his 
Democratic colleagues elected MAcDONALD 
majority whip for the New England con- 
gressional delegation. 

Many parents dissuade sons or daughters 
from entering politics. A Congressman is 
not always regarded with respect. Yet, the 
successful politician who is elected to the 
House of Representatives has enormous 
power and responsibility. 

The average Congressman represents 373,- 
400 citizens. During the last 5 years he has 
had a vote in the spending of an average of 
$58,600,000,000 a year. And he has a hand 
in making decisions which ultimately touch 
the lives of most of the earth’s inhabitants. 

If there is such a person as an average Con- 
gressman, he is somewhat past middle age, 
more often than not has already served a few 
years in Congress, and usually has had some 
political experience prior to his election. It 
is safe to generalize, then, that the average 
Congressman is no babe in the political 
forest. 

Three-fourths of the legislators in the 
average session of Congress are college grad- 
uates; many are lawyers; more than half 
are veterans. 

It isn't easy to obtain information about 
the national and racial backgrounds of Con- 
gressmen. Their religious backgrounds are 
better known. Asurvey of the 77th Congress 
revealed that some 71 percent of the Members 
were Protestants, 18 percent Catholics, and 
just over 1 percent Jews. MacpDONALD is a 
Catholic. 

Although the House of Representatives 
does not begin its sessions until noon, th 
average Representative is at his desk early 
in the morning. If he wants to keep his 
hand on the pulse of public opinion in his 
home State, he must examine his mail care- 
fully. Most Congressmen answer every 
letter. 

During the morning, visitors from back 
home drop in at the Representative’s office; 
and other Congressmen may visit him to 
discuss legislation. As the session moves 
forward, each Member of Congress must par- 
ticipate in committee meetings. Many such 
meetings begin during the morning, and con- 
tinue most of the day. This accounts for 
some absences from the floor of the House. 

To assist him with his work, the Con- 
gressman has an Office staff which usually 
includes one administrative assistant and 
several secretaries. 

Like a majority of his congressional col- 
leagues, TORBETT MACDONALD, of Massachu- 
setts,isalawyer. After graduating from Har- 
vard law school in 1946, he served as legal 
assistant to Eric Johnston, then czar.of the 
movie industry. 

Then he became, successively, a New Eng- 
land trial attorney for the National Labor 
Relations Board; a legal adviser to the con- 
gressional labor committee for its European 
survey; and legal adviser to his old friend, 
Senator JOHN KENNEDY, in connection with 
a 1953 labor-and-manpower survey of de- 
fense in Western Europe. 

When the Democrats were looking around 
for a candidate to oppose the Republican 
incumbent in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
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trict, they asked MacpdonaLp if he would take 
the nomination. He accepted—and won, 
much to the surprise of even his own State 
Democratio committee. 

As a teen-ager, Macponatp learned leader- 
ship in athletics. His first try was a flop. He 
went out for high-school football in ; 
hometown, Malden, Mass 
make the squad. 

However, the next year he transferred 
to the nearby Medford High School and 
made the State's all-scholastic eleven. A 

f 


, but failed even to 


natural athlete, he also became <¢ 
the Medford track team and a star basket 
ball player. 

After his high-school graduation in 1934, 
MACDONALD attended Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, where he was put on the scholastic 
honor roll, and became captain of the base- 
ball team as well. 

For 4 straight years, he starred in baseball, 
football, and track at Harvard. In 1939 he 
ran on the Harvard-Yale track team that 
toured Europe. The following year he was 
captain of the Harvard football squad 

When he was graduated in 1940, he turned 
down a Rhodes scholarship; instead, he 
signed, for a handsome bonus, as an out- 
fielder with the New York Yankees. 

“I traveled with the Yankees for that sum- 
mer,” he recalls. “But their regular out- 
fielders then were Keller, DiMaggio, and 
Heinrich. You can see what chance I had 
breaking into the line-up,” 

He entered Harvard Law school im the 
fall of 1940; and paid for his tuition with his 
summer baseball bonus and salary 

When the Yanks gave MacDONALpD another 
bid in 1942 for spring training, he gave them 
a final no; he hasn't donned a glove since, 
except to toss a few balls around with his 
son, Torbert, Jr. 

In January 1942, Macponatp quit law 
school to enlist in the Navy. He served with 
Torpedo Squadron 12 in the South Pacific; re- 
ceived a leg wound, and won the Silver Star 
for gallantry in action. 

Shortly after his discharge as a Navy licu- 
tenant in 1945, he married Phyllis Brooks, 
whom he had met before the war while she 
appeared in a play in Boston. Although she 
was one of the better-known Hollywood stars 
at the time, she quit her career when she 
married. 

“She’s a really marvelous girl,” says her 
admiring husband. “I had to go back to 
law school to get my degree. We had to live 
on practically nothing. But she never com- 
plained. A happy family life is more im- 
portant to her than anything else.” 

The Macdonalds have purchased a home 
in Washington, D. C., where they live with 
their 3 children, Torbert, Jr., 9; Laurie, 7; 
and Brian, 2 years old. 

Congressman MAcDONALD’s background is 
fairly typical of that of his colleagues in 
the House. 


aptain ¢ 
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Congressman Young Invites Nevadans to 
Discuss Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
responsiblitity of a Congressman to keep 
in close touch with the people he repre- 
sents. 

Upon my return to Nevada during the 
adjournment of Congress, I will make an 
official business tour of the 17 counties in 
my State. 
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The prime purpose of these visits will 
be to meet with Nevada voters to discuss 
problems where my office may be of as- 
sistance and to receive views and sugges- 
tions regarding national policy. 

A temporary office will be established 
in various communities, and local citi- 
zens will have an opportunity to confer 
informally with their Representative in 
Congress. A member of my Washing- 
ton staff will accompany me and assist 
me. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences. 

Following these congressional clinics 
and throughout adjournment, I will 
maintain a full-time office in Reno, Nev., 
and I can be reached by writing post 
office box 206 in that city. 

Dates and locations of the congres- 
sional clinics are listed. 





Operations of the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a signed 
editorial from the August 1955, issue of 
the Farm and Ranch magazine. The 
editorial is written and signed by Mr. 
Tom Anderson, the publisher of the mag- 
azine, which is published in Nashville, 
Tenn. The editorial contains several 
interesting sidelights of the operations 
of the TVA, as observed by one of the 
citizens of that area.., 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STRAIGHT TALK 
(By Tom Anderson) 

Here in the Tennessee Valley TVA is al- 
most holy. I guess 90 percent of the people 
are for TVA—and against socialism. Almost 
all politicians, housewives, businessmen, 
sportsmen, and newspapers of all political 
parties are for TVA. 

TVA for 22 years has been the main plank 
in the platform of vittually every valley 
politician. When TVA budgets are cut the 
valley politicians bawl like newly weaned 
cxlves. And the votes pile in. For a valley 
candidate for office to criticize TVA would 
be like attacking the church, or motherhood. 
Automatic political suicide. Even the press 
goes along practically 100 percent with TVA. 
(For a long time my friends and associates 
have been expressing the hope that I’d have 
the good sense to lay off TVA.) 

THANK YOU, AMERICA 

We residents of the valley, according to 
TVA, saved $70 million in the year ending 
June 30 through low-electric rates. Thank 
you, America. We heat our homes with elec- 
tricity here, it’s so cheap. You might say 
we're putting the heat on you. As someone 
well said, “The Tennessee River flows 
through 3 States and drains the other 45.” 

A 500-kilowatt-hour monthly power bill in 
a Nashville home is $690. In Asheville, 
N. C., Just a few miles outside TVA territory, 
it is $9. A medium-size merchant in Nash- 
ville (6,000 kilowatt-hours) would pay $78. 
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The same power in Atlanta would cost him 
$163. 

If the Government can provide power that 
much cheaper than private industry, then 
why shouldn’t the Government provide 
everybody's power? And why just power? 
Why not groceries? And automobiles? If 
the Government is more efficient than com- 
petitive business, then it could make a rea- 
sonable profit on the power it sold to all of 
us, and on the groceries, cars, homes; a guar- 
anteed annual profit for the Government and 
everybody—on everything. 

TVA now has 16 steam plants built or 
building, which will produce about two- 
thirds of its electricity and have no relation 
to the development of the Tennessee River, 
making TVA the world’s largest buyer of coal. 

If TVA figured its operations like the Gov- 
ernment forces private utilities to do, and 
paid only 3 percent for its money, it would 
already have lost $169 million. TVA does 
not now include in its rates the cost of its 
money or its share of the taxes. And those 
two things are almost half the total cost of 
electricity. Thus, the famous TVA yard- 
stick is really only 18 inches long. 

Private power companies pay about $750 
million in Federal taxes and nearly $470 mil- 
lion in State and local taxes each year. TVA 
pays no Federal taxes and only about $3,400,- 
000 in local taxes. 

The investor-owned utilities turn over to 
the tax gatherer 23 cents from every dollar 
they take in. For example, if TVA paid local, 
State, and Federal taxes on the same basis 
as Southern Bell Telephone Co., TVA would 
pay, not its present $3,400,000 tax, but more 
than $76 million. And instead of a profit it 
would have a huge loss. 

Cheap power? Not at all. Almost half of 
each power bill we valley residents pay is 
charged to the taxpayers of the Nation. I 
want to pay all of my power bill, just as I 
want Farm and Ranch and all other publica- 
tions to pay their fair share of the postage 
bill. 

DIXON-YATES, THE DEMAGOG’S DELIGHT 


Some time ago President Eisenhower said 
he could see no good reason why Memphis 
couldn't build its own powerplant instead of 
asking the TVA to build a new steam plant. 
Now that Memphis has decided to build its 
own plant, the politicians are joyfully dig- 
ging the grave for Dixon-Yates. 

The Socialists are already maneuvering to 
have Government own and operate all atom- 
power electric plants. It would be a tragedy 
if private enterprise were prevented from 
providing its tremendous human and mate- 
rial resources, and its competition which is 
so vital to progress and discovery. 

The jobs are too big for private power? 
No. They were in the thirties; there was a 
depression on, remember? It was hard to 
raise money to buy a light bulb, much less 
a dam. 


HOW TO PUT TVA ON A BUSINESS BASIS? 


TVA should (1) sell its own bonds and 
stocks, just like any other business, Con- 
gress should make no more appropriations 
for steam plants or hydroelectric plants 
solely for power. If the plants are needed, 
private enterprise will build them and pay 
taxes on them. (2) Be made to continue 
to pay on its power investment until the 
debt is eliminated. (3) Pay the same State 
and local taxes it would pay if it were a 
private power company. (4) Pay the same 
interest on its outstanding debt which it 
would be charged as a private company. 
(5) Not be allowed to take in any new ter- 
ritory, nor build any more steam plants. 
(6) Pay Federal income taxes on same basis 
as private utilities. (7) Quit making ferti- 
lizer for commercial sale. (TVA makes about 
200,000 tons of fertilizer a year, most of 
which is sold to the chosen few—mostly co- 
operatives.) (8) Give municipalities, coop- 
eratives, and other public bodies no ad- 
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vantage in buying power. Treat everybody 
equally. (9) Keep books and report to Con- 
gress on same basis as the Federal and State 
regulatory authorities. 

The above proposals would inevitably mean 
higher TVA power rates. But they would put 
TVA and other public power projects on 4 
self-sustaining, self-liquidating, taxpaying, 
nonsocialistic basis—lock, stock, and dam 

Why not? If TVA is what its advocates 
claim, how would it be hurt? TVA is a big 
boy now. Twenty-two years old. Almost 
grown, we hope. A big bank account of his 
own. Good job. A booming business. 

How much longer is he going to want an 
allowance? He’s welcome to keep his feet 
under our table—being our flesh and blooq— 
but ain’t it high time he paid his room and 
board? 





Amending Natural Gas Act 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6645) to amend 
the Natural Gas Act, as amended, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr 
Chairman, as I stated a few minutes ago 
on the floor, I do not believe that we can 
exempt the production of natural gas 
from Federal control, and place controls 
on it at the same time. However, I have 
been willing to go along with section 3, 
in the interest of attempting to clarify 
the situation with regard to the status of 
natural-gas production. I have been 
willing to go along with most of these 
controlling amendments. However, 
when we reach the language in subsec- 
tion (e) on page 5 of this bill, we find 
that we are going further than Congress 
actually has a right to go. 

What we are doing in subsection (e) of 
this bill is placing a ceiling on existing 
contracts. Let us read the language for 
just a moment: 

Whenever, in connection with an increase 
in the price of natural gas under the pro- 
visions of an escalation clause, the Com- 
mission, pursuant to subsection (d), has 
made a determination as to the reasonable 
market price of such natural gas, the nat- 
ural-gas company shall be obligated to pay 
only such part of the increase in price as 
results in a price which does not exceed 
such reasonable market price. 


As far as that goes, certainly I have 
no objection to the language in subsec- 
tion (e). However, the language goes 
further: 

And, except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the contract containing such 
escalation clause shall continue in 
according to its terms as though this sub- 
section had not been enacted. 


That is, in effect, ex post facto. I 
think perhaps we would have a right to 
declare those contracts null and void, 
certainly voidable at the option of either 
party to the contract, in the event the 
price should rise above a reasonable 
market price. 

However, I do not believe the Federal 
Government has the right under an 


effect 
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isting contract to change its terms so 
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- to force one party to discharge his 


jigation unless he receives the con- 
tract price for his commodity. 
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This, in effect, puts the production of 

‘tural gas right back in a utility status. 
1+ is confiscatory in the sense that it re- 
fuses the producer @ price that he has 
previously contracted for and forces him 
to sell at a price less than he had agreed 
ypon previously. I think that this lan- 
age should be taken out of the bill. 
think perhaps we should have writ- 
ten language into the bill, if we wanted 
+o write this into the bill, which would 
have made these contracts terminate 
under these conditions and provide for 
their renegotiation. I do not believe 
that we can enforce the terms of a con- 
tract under any condition unless both 
parties to the contract agree to change 
that contract. 

I hope the substitute amendment will 
be accepted in the interest of protecting 
contractual rights. 
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ligher Federal Taxes on Gasoline and 
Motor Fuel Not the Answer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a lot of testimony before the 
Public Works Committee about the need 
for this enlarged Federal highway pro- 
gram and how it should, or should not, 
be financed. 

As a representative from Iowa—Amer- 
ica’s leading farm State—I am quite 
naturally concerned about how farmers 
feel about the proposed increase in the 
Federal gasoline tax and how they feel 
about some of the other aspects of the 
program as well. 

Iowa, like most of the other States, has 
its own problems of acute traffic conges- 
tion today, but there is some question in 
my mind as to whether the true solu- 
tion is for the Federal Government to 
levy higher and higher gasoline and fuel 
oil taxes upon farmers and other high- 
way users, while at the same time calling 
upon the State to apply to costly Federal- 
aid projects increased sums of State 
revenue derived from the same tax- 
payers, 

As it is, our State tax on gasoline has 
twice been increased during the past few 
years, and is now double the rate of 10 
years ago. The Iowa State Highway 


fF Commission now has $40 million a year 


to spend on primary roads, and that, 
coupled with $200 million that has been 
authorized for toll-road construction, 
wil put our highways in pretty fair 
shape—unless we find that an unusual 
amount of this State money will now 
have to be devoted to costly projects for 
national defense. 

The farmers of Iowa, as highway users, 
pay heavily under the State gasoline tax, 
«though not to the same degree as they 
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pay the Federal tax, which for years has 
been levied on the motor fuel they use 
on the farm as well as that used in their 
highway vehicles. 

In Iowa, one out of every five gallons of 
motor fuel purchased is for nonhighway 
use—mostly agriculture. This is about 
twice the one gallon in ten ratio of non- 
highway use that prevails throughout 
the Nation as a whole. 

The natural distate which Iowa farm- 
ers have for the Federal gasoline tax is 
understandable when you realize that 
there are more than 275,000 farm trac- 
tors now being used on the 203,000 farms 
of Iowa, and that these tractors and 
other farm machines consume about 250 
million gallons a year. That, in terms of 
a 2-cent Federal gasoline tax, adds up to 
$5 million a year—or $7.5 million under 
a 3-cent tax—in Federal taxes on gal- 
lonage not taxed by the State. 

Even if the Congress now sees fit to 
grant tax refunds or exemptions for non- 
highway fuel—and thus makes the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax an out-and-out tax 
upon highway use—an increased Fed- 
eral tax will still fall heavy upon Iowa 
tarmers, who own and operate about 39 
percent of the trucks and 27 percent of 
the passenger cars in the State. 

Figures compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads show that the 
revenues of the State gasoline tax have 
increased by 192 percent since 1939— 
nearly tripled—although the total ve- 
hicle registration in the State has in- 
creased by only 48 percent during the 
16-year period. Certainly this is some 
indication of the high tax load farmers, 
as highway users, now bear. 

Farmers, of course, are and always 
have been vitally interested in roads, but 
the roads which interest them most are 
the ones which have been receiving at- 
tention under the regular highway pro- 
grams carried on by the State. They 
are interested in the super-highway as- 
pects of the Federal program, but do not 
want to see it accomplished through the 
proposed increase in gasoline taxes of the 
Fallon bill. 

One other aspect of this highway pro- 
gram that we have heard a lot about is 
safety. Hardly anyone who has stood 
up to speak in favor of this highway 
program has failed to mention some- 
thing about all the lives that will be 
saved by the building of these new and 
faster highways. 

Being an insurance man myself, I am 
not unfamiliar with some of the studies 
that insurance companies have conduct- 
ed along those lines, and am inclined to 
believe that safety is not a very good 


argument for the building of all these. 


public speedways. 

Accident records of some of the biz, 
well-engineered turnpikes have almost 
invariably shown a higher death rate 
in terms of vehicle miles traveled than 
the other highways of the State. 

Just last week at the committee hear- 
ing, one of the tire men testified—not 
in connection with safety but in rela- 
tionship to wear and tear—that speed 
and long, uninterrupted stretches of 
road tend to generate tire heat, which 
he said is a major factor in shortening 
the life of the tire. Apply that tire 
strain factor again to the relatively high 
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rate of speed the vehicle travels on such 
a road, and you have perhaps one of 
the causes of so many serious accidents 
on these superhighways. 

One argument that does impress me 
is the military and defense need for a 
highway program of the scope indicat- 
ed—-but the question then arises that if 
these improvements are truly defense 
items, why should they not be paid for 
like jet bombers, battleships, and tanks— 
out of general taxes paid by all citizens— 
not by increased levies upon highway 
users as a Class. , 





North American Airlines and Free 
Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
surely there was no intent to raise an 
iron curtain right here in the United 
States raised by Americans against 
Americans. I should like to take these 
few minutes to tell you some facts. 

A tremendous amount of national 
energy is spent on the fight against slav- 
ery and anarchy overseas. We must 
realize that at the same time the same 
battle must be waged at home to keep 
the freedom we cherish. 

Could it be possible that one Govern- 
ment Agency, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, has unintentionally become an 
iron curtain drawn between the aviation 
industry and men of initiative who want 
to enter the passenger field? 

The CAB was the result of 1938 legis- 
lation: “An act to create a Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and to promote the 
development and safety and to provide 
for the regulation of civil aeronautics.” 

Has the Board promoted the develop- 
ment of air transportation in the Amer- 
ican spirit of free enterprise? Quite 
the contrary. The Board, perhaps be- 
cause it did not realize the effects, has 
chosen to promote the development of 
the grandfather lines—those carriers 
operating in 1938. There were only 17 
then. There are only 13 now. And 
soon there may be only 11; then maybe 
9, then 7, then 5, then 3, then maybe 
only 1. Not a single new trunkline car- 
rier has been authorized by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in the 17 years of 
its existence. 

Small feeder lines have been allowed 
into the passenger field, but only because 
they would not compete with the big 
boys. Four freight lines have been given 
the right to fiy the skies, but only be- 
cause their revenue is less than a drop 
in the billion and one-quarter dollar 
bucket—1.4 percent to be exact. 

North American Airlines is the sole 
survivor of many companies who have 
been crushed trying to get through the 
defenses of CAB against competition and 
free enterprise. One of its principal offi- 
cers, Stanley Weis is originally from my 
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distrist. The traditional rights of an 
American to run his own business in the 
public interest are being badly mangled 
in the struggle. Not one carrier has 
made it through the Iron Curtain of dis- 
crimination, the barbed wire of regula- 
tion and the barrage of adamant refusal 
to allow even a fair hearing. 

Is this development as stated in the 
title of the act which I quoted above? 
Surely it was net meant te be an im- 
perious, absolute dictatorship. Again 
and again North American has been 
pounded back by rejections of applica- 
tions for certification. North American’s 
perfect safety record has been slandered 
by a member of the Board who had full 
and official knowledge of their accident- 
free operation. Surely this was not in- 
tended on his part. He has an oppor- 
tunity to rectify the same. 

North American—a company with the 
courage to join battle—is critically 
wounded. If it dies free enterprise will 
be killed by its side. The grandfather 
carriers will continue to monopolize the 
once free American air. There will be no 
one to challenge. 

I respect the major airlines; however, 
today the 4 big airlines collect more 
than 73 percent of all trunkline revenue. 
These are the same companies that were 
serving the infant air passenger business 
in 1938. Air transportation has in- 
creased 40 times since then, yet no new 
company has survived the bloody battle 
of certification. 

Aircoach, the greatest innovation in 
passenger traffic, was the invention of 
North America. It was bitterly resisted 
by the mail-subsidized monopolies. They 
said: “We just cannot afford to take the 
chance.” They were finally forced by 
North American’s low fares to adopt it. 
Even today, however, passengers pay 
one-third more on certificated aircoach 
than on North American. 

Are the big companies—with the help 
of CAB—desperately trying to hold the 
line of unnecessarily high fares? 

Passenger air travel has mushroomed, 
In 1954 alone its growth was over three 
times as great as the total industry in 
1938. Every flying plane in America is 
needed to carry this gigantic load. Yet 
the CAB is using every weapon it has to 
shoot down North American, and with it 
free competition—American style. It 
would deprive the people of the United 
States of desperately needed air trans- 
portation. It would force those who 
cannot afford the inordinately high fares 
of the certificated carriers to be earth- 
bound in this air-minded age. It would 
cripple the aviation industry—just as it 
has been doing for almost 20 years. 

Any company with know-how, re- 
sources, and the desire to serve the public 
should be allowed to compete. No Gov- 
ernment agency should have the arbi- 
trary power to put them out of business, 
as long as the interests of the American 
people are being served just because the 
incumbent companies do not want com- 
petition. Actually the competition in- 
cirectly aids the big companies. 

Has the Civil Aeronautics Board failed 
the public by acting in the interest of a 
select group instead of the public it was 
established to serve by violating the very 
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law which created it? Any such protec- 
tion of big business against democratic 
competition is illegal. 

If there is any Iron Curtain it must 
be lifted from the runways of all Ameri- 
can airfields, by forcing the CAB to act 
in the interest of the people—not in 
favor of any bloc. 

Yesterday the CAB took the first small, 
timid, trembling step in the right direc- 
tion. It voted to await final execution 
of North American until the courts had 
a chance to review the legality of the 
regulations on which North American is 
being grounded. I think this shows, to 
same degree, that the new Chairman, 
Ross Rizley, has a spirit of fairness and 
grasps some of the practical conse- 
quences of killing off the air-coach 


pioneers. 
The situation at the CAB was not Mr. 
Rizley’s making. Last year it was 


brought out in floor debate that half of 
the CAB’s enforcement budget was spent 
in a relentless vendetta against North 
American and other independent car- 
riers. This was in direct conflict with 
the intention of Congress. This is the 
situation into which Mr. Rizley walked. 
The thinking of the majority of the 
Board has been inflexibly bent on war- 
fare against new ideas, new enterprises, 
and new competition. There has long 
been a minprity, Josh Lee and Joe 
Adams, who have fought valiantly in the 
public interest. 

I should like to urge that the CAB go 
back to the act. I think that the Board 
now has a great opportunity to be of real 
service to the country, but it must here- 
after move forward courageously, expe- 
ditiously, and administer all of the act, 
including the provision for entry and 
new competition. The CAB has been 
dangerously close to being an instrument 
of a few major carriers—the enforcer 
of the policies of certain companies 
rather than the administrator of the will 
and policies of Congress. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress are becoming greatly 
alarmed. 

The Board can prove itself by handling 
the North American case in a construc- 
tive way. It cannot sit by and hope 
that the problem will disappear. Its job 
and function is to solve the problem— 
and not kill off the very assets which it 
is supposed te regulate. It should act 
without delay. 








Confiscation or Compensation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr.RIVERS. Mr.Speaker,under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to support 
and include herewith the statements of 
Congressmen JAMES P. RICHARDS and 
Brooks Hays relative to the payment of 
equivalent value of confiscated German 
and Japanese assets and commend them 
for the action taken by the Foreign Af- 
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fairs Committee on this problem. Fo; 
the first time during recent years hear. 
ings were held by a committee in the 
House on this vitally important question 

On July 1 and 11 hearings were con. 
ducted before a House Foreign Affaiy; 
Subcommittee relative to the payment of 
full compensation for those private 
properties owned by German and Japa. 
nese nationals which were vested by this 
Government. These assets were seizeq 
by the Office of Alien Property under the 
authority of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act which was essentially ge. 
signed as a part of our economic war. 
fare so that these properties could not be 
used in any manner detrimental to our 
war effort. However, it should be noted 
that the bulk of these assets were not jn 
fact sequestered until after the war and 
such a program continued until 1953 
Certainly, the permanent retention of 
these properties without the payment of 
just compensation stands out in marked 
contradistinction to what the United 
States has historically adhered to since 
the founding of our country. 

One need not reiterate that the sanct- 
ity of private property has long been a 
recognized principle of this Government. 
It is inherent in the very concepts of our 
free enterprise system and has been 
Stated over and over again from the days 
of Alexander Hamilton to the present 
time, Unquestionably the viciousness of 
such abuse to private property is best 
summed up in the words of our own be- 
loved Speaker SAM Raysurn, who de- 
nounced the policy of confiscation in 
Stating that— 

Every writer upon international law in 
America from that time to now who has 
been recognized as an authority has taken 
the position that the most savage doctrine 
ever announced by any people anywhere was 
that private property should be taken for the 
satisfaction of a public obligation. 


Truly, the theory upon which those 
German and Japanese properties were 
sequestered not only does not apply now 
but it is in diametric opposition to the 
postwar aims of this Government. Our 
policy is predicated on the basis that the 
Federal Republic of Germany is now to 
assume the status of an equal partner in 
the alliance against Communist aggres- 
sion. Yet, how can an equal partnership 
be maintained or cooperation prevail 
when the policy of confiscation is di- 
rected against the individuals of that 
nation, a policy which still treats them 
as enemy aliens—as distrusted people. 
It can only be expected that Westem 
Germany can become an effective part- 
ner in the Western coalition just so lons 
as the people of that nation support the 
alliance. 

In speaking out against the principle 
of confiscation, the Honorable Dac! 
Bell, one of the outstanding bankers 0! 
this Nation and former Under Secretaly 
of the Treasury stated: 

I refer, of course, to the question as t0 
whether our country, representing @ DU 
wark of freedom and moral principle, 
has the ethical right to confiscate the 
property of private persons because % 
the fortuitous circumstance that they were 
within enemy territory during World War II. 
No charge is made or could be made tua 
this property was confiscated because 0! | 8 
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r crimes or similar offenses of its owners. 
the contrary, in many cases the property 

ool ficated belonged to persons hostile to the 
,xis regimes who placed their assets under 

our protection, having confidence in our in- 
jtutions and integrity. 

In short, the confiscation of these s0- 
ed enemy assets is without regard to the 
or innocence of their owners and re- 
ts a disturbing philosophy utterly for- 
n to American concepts of morality and 
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The recent summit conferences made 
‘+ clear that Germany is of key impor- 
tance in easing world tensions, and it 
s jmperative that it continue a course 
of close alliance with the Western Pow- 
ers on a basis of mutual respect and 
friendship. The aforementioned hear- 
ings clearly evidence the policy of con- 
fiscation without compensation presents 
a barrier to complete understanding and 
harmony between our two countries. 
Our leaders of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, evidencing the true statesman- 
ship that they continually display in 
eyiding our country through these criti- 
cally important times, well recognized 
the importance of resolving with the 
maximum of speed possible this grave 
moral issue which is a source of major 
irritation between our twocountries. As 
also evidenced from the enclosed docu- 
ments of Congressmen RiIcHARDS and 
Hays, it can be readily be seen that final 
decision by the House in this matter is 
a necessary adjunct to the proper rela- 
tionship between our countries, In order 
to realize the maximum benefits from 
the hearings and pressed with the ur- 
gency of presentation of this matter to 
the full House during the 84th Congress, 
they combined their broad policy con- 
sideration with Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee’s historical and 
technical background. It was well rec- 
ognized by our Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee that the resolvement of this question 
of full return and the consequent bene- 
fits derived in our relation with Germany 
commands House attention at the ear- 
liest possible time. Moreover, the ap- 
pended analysis of the hearings and 
transmittal statements bring into the 
House record the report of a Senate com- 
mittee which likewise looked into the 
matter and established that the foreign- 
policy interests of our Government de- 
mand that full restitution be made for 
the property so seized. They further 
held that— 

Since the conclusion of the Second World 
War, the Congress has authorized expendi- 
tures in excess of $3 billion for the economic 
rehabilitation of Germany. This financial 
Support was furnished in an effort to sus- 
tain the democratic areas of Germany as 
a bulwark in the death struggle between 
representative democracy and Communist 
totalitarianism. By like token, similar ex- 
penditures have been made to support the 
rebuilding of Japan. These appropriations 
have undoubtedly resulted in recuperation 
of these nations from the devastation re- 
Maining after World War II. However, the 
g00d will which might otherwise have re- 
sulted from such generosity has been dimin- 
ished by the action of this Nation in con- 
Unuing to expropriate property of individual 
citizens of those countries. There can be 
little question but what these individuals 
have been alienated by the shortsighted pol- 
‘cy of confiscation which has been pursued 
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by the United States Government since World 
War I, 


Certainly the program of payment of 
full compensation for the property can 
also be supported solely as a matter of 
national self-interest as well as on inter- 
national, legal, and moral grounds and 
the creation of good international rela- 
tions. Our Government has continually 
encouraged the program of investments 
abroad by American citizens and indus- 
try. Therefore, the continued policy of 
confiscation of private property by this 
Government does not only put this prop- 
erty in jeopardy but lessens the effec- 
tiveness of protest by this country 
against the action of other nations who 
would insist on violating the rights of 
American property owners. The United 
States cannot long continue to wield a 
double-edge sword of supporting con- 
fiscation at home and condemning it 
abroad. 

To suggest that only small amounts 
of some dollar limitation be returned 
to individuals only lacks merit. Con- 
fiscation of large amounts if accepted in 
principle would be disastrous to our own 
expanded foreign economy. Further, 
confiscation of any amount would defeat 
the principle involved. As was so aptly 
stated by Mr. Hermann J. Abs, an out- 
standing leader in German banking, 
financial, and governmental circles: 

It is of vital and urgent necessity for the 
policies of the Western World and its inter- 
ests abroad that the United States, as the 
most important nation of our community, 
take the lead in the defense and restoration 
of private rights, thereby setting a decisive 
step in dissolving the moral disintegration 
and legal confusion into which we are more 
and more getting entangled. 


During this present time of interna- 
tional uncertainty and tensions through- 
out the world, the payment of just com- 
pensation of vested property to its thou- 
sands of individual] owners will have the 
worldwide effect of this country’s reaf- 
firmation to the concepts of interna- 
tional justice and the established rights 
of the individual. ‘To do less in this in- 
stance will be to do an irreparable harm 
to this Government as a leader of the 
free countries of the world. 

The full statements of Congressmen 
RICHARDS and Hays are set forth below: 

HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1955. 
Hon. J. PERcy PRIEST, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I believe that 
Chairman RicHarps of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has already officially transferred 
to your committee House Joint Resolutions 
264, 265, 268, and 272, together with docu- 
ments and files pertaining to this legislation. 
It is my understanding that the testimony 
which was taken in two hearings before the 
Ad Hoc Subcommittee of which I was chair- 
man are being printed and that the printed 
copies will be forwarded to you. Other mem- 
bers of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee were Mr. 
PILcHER, Mr. WiLuiAMs of New Jersey, Mr, 
Vorys, and Mr. BENTLEY. 

Mr. RicHarps concurs with my feeling that 
perhaps this supplementary letter will sup- 
ply additional information that might be 
useful to your committee in initiating fur- 
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ther hearings and studies in connection with 
the resolutions and bills. We recognize that 
your committee has become familiar with 
the subject matter in view of the fact that 
H. R. 6730 which, as 2 understand, embodies 
the views of the administration, was re- 
ferred by the Speaker to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Our subcommittee heard a number of pro- 
ponents of the joint resolutions and also 
witnesses in opposition, including represent- 
atives of the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, both of which agencies indicated that 
they could not support payments for all of 
the properties involved. Instead, they ex- 
pressed suppcert for a limited return calling 
lor payments to individuals up to $10,000 
each, as set Out in H. R. 6730. 

Among the first witnesses supporting the 
joint resolutions was Dr. Charles S. Collier of 
George Washington University, and I was 
naturally interestee in his point of view since 
he was my instructor in constitutional law at 
the above institution some 35 years ago. 
Perhaps the legal basis for the proposals will 
be found to be adequately set forth in Dr. 
Collier’s statement. He and other propon- 
ents of the resolutions presented the view- 
point that in justice and equity there should 
be no arbitrary dollar limitation. 

The committee’s attention was also called 
to the Senate committee report (the Dirksen 
report, No. 1982, 88d Cong.) which reviewed 
this question and made certain criticisms 
of existing policy with reference to claims of 
German and Japanese nationals. I am sure 
you will find the Dirksen report and hear- 
ings contain much relevant testimony and 
comment regarding the pending bills. You 
will also want to review the testimony of a 
number of witnesses who had something to 
say as to the overall question of permanent 
seizure without compensation, it being 
their contention that the United States had 
up until World War I a firm policy of re- 
turning to former enemy aliens any proper- 
ties that had been held during wartime 

The committee will also be inquiring into 
the applicability of the Paris reparations 
agreement and the Bonn convention to the 
issues to be presented. In the light of the 
present world situation, particularly the de- 
sirability of promoting close ties with the 
Governments of Germany and Japan, I feel 
that the matter of determining a correct 
policy with reference to these claims is some- 
thing to engage our best thought and con- 
sideration. This points up the helpfulness 
of a current review of the history of these 
relationships. I am confident, too, that 
passages in the testimony referring to con- 
gressional debates following World War I 
will be called to the attention of your com- 
mittee. Several witnesses urged the United 
States not to use funds of private German 
and Japanese citizens for the payment of 
debts owing by their governments to the 
United States. This is covered in the tes- 
timony which was heard by our subcom- 
mittee. 

No one could question the policy of re- 
quiring the German and Japanese Govern- 
ments to make payments for damage and 
personal injury inflicted on our own citizens 
and their properties, and I presume that this 
will be fully considered at all stages of legis- 
lation and treaty negotiations. long this 
line, it was advocated during the hearings 
that any reparations paid should be paid by 
such nations as a whole and constitute a 
burden on all their people rather than 4 
special burden on the few based on the cir- 
cumstances of their having held assets in 
this country. This is a moral and policy 
question which touches foreign policy con- 
siderations and I am sure that your com- 
mittee will want to explore the matter fully. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee which visited Germany in 1951 
to study occupation policies, I acquired a 
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better understanding of the necessity for 
setting up conditions that would make it 
possible for Germany to continue a close 
alliance with the Western Powers and that 
the basis for this would be mutual respect 
and friendship. For this reason I feel that 
sources of major irritation between our 
countries should receive the attention of 
congressional committees. Due to the con- 
sideration of the resolutions so late in the 
session it became apparent that if the For- 
eign Affairs Committee was to consider the 
problem fully it would necessarily take a 
considerable period of time for study and 
historical review. It was the feeling of the 
full committee that the most propitious 
course would be to combine the broad for- 
eign policy aspects of interest to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee with the technical and 
historical background of your committee, 
and therefore that the transfer of full in- 
formation relative to these hearings should 
be made for the benefit of your committee. 
As I construe the action of our committee, 
this was the primary motive in having the 
matter referred to you, and I trust that it 
will be possible for us to give it an enlight- 
ened and proper consideration in the House 
early in the next session. At any rate, my 
own personal interest in the problem has 
been sharpened as a result of these studies 
and I want you to know that I am at your 
service if you find that I can be helpful. 
Brooks Hays, 
Member of Congress, Fifth District, 
Arkansas. 





COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
July 21, 1955. 
Hon. J. Percy PRIEST, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR MR. CHAIRMAN: During the latter 
part of March 1955 4 identical resolutions 
(H. J. Res. 264, 265, 268, and 272) designed to 
improve the relations of the United States 
with Western Germany and Japan by pro- 
viding for the payment of equivalent value 
for the private properties of their nationals 
seized by our Government during and after 
the war were introduced and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


As chairman of the committee, I desig- 
nated an ad hoc subcommittee, chairmaned 
by the Honorable Brooks Hays, to consider 
this matter. Subsequently, on July 1 and 
again on July 11, 1955, public hearings were 
held by that subcommittee and all witnesses 
desiring to be heard were given an oppor- 
tunity to present testimony. 

At the outset, it was realized that the 
subject matter involved not only serious 
questions of highly important policy, but 
matters involving questions of possible con- 
current jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. As these 
resolutions had been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs it was felt that 
their importance warranted consideration as 
soon as possible. During the course of the 
subcommittee hearings a number of impor- 
tant facts were developed. Representatives 
of both the Department of State and the 
Department of Justice testified that they 
could not support payment for the full 
amount of properties seized. They sup- 
ported payment to individuals only of a 
maximum of $10,000, as proposed in H. R. 
6730, which had been introduced on June 
8, 1955, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Testi- 
mony by various witnesses raised questions 
concerning the equity of the proposed pay- 
ment of only a portion of the value of the 
properties seized. 

It was brought out in the hearings that 
a Senate committee within the last 2 years 
had conducted an intensive investigation of 
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this whole matter. See Senate Report 1,982, 
3d Congress, 2d session. 

Several witmesses traced the historical 
treatment accorded by our Government to 
such properties in the past. 

Some questions were raised about the ap- 
plicability of the Paris Reparations Agree- 
ment and the Bonn Convention to the prob- 
lem at hand. 

A number of witnesses contended that the 
United States ought not to be put in the 
compromise position of using private funds 
of private German and Japanese citizens for 
the satisfaction of any of the public obliga- 
tions of the governments of these two coun- 
tries. 

As the subcommittee hearings developed, 
it became apparent that this entire prob- 
lem, although of great concern to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, was intricately inter- 
woven with earlier legislation which his- 
torically has been handled by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It 
also became evident that proper considera- 
tion of these joint resolutions by the For- 
eign Affairs Committee would take many 
more months of study than would necessar- 
ily be the case with your committee, par- 
ticularly in view of its familiarity with the 
legislative origins of this proposal. 

Accordingly, after the approval of the sub- 
committee and after conversations with you, 
it was decided, by unanimous vote of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, that I would 
request that these resolutions be referred to 
the Committee on Intersiate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

In order that full advantage may be taken 
of the information developed in them, I am 
having the subcommittee hearings printed 
and copies will be sent you as soon as they 
are received from the Government Printing 
Office. It is hoped that this will facilitate 
the transition from our committee to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. 

If your committee desires any further 
information in this regard, I shall be happy 
to cooperate to the fullest extent. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, 





Chances for Ending the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of the departure of the members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
for the 80-nation conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy, I should like to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very 
thoughtful and impressive statement by 
ex-Senator Frank Porter Graham, of 
North Carolina. Dr. Graham set forth 
his private views on the current chances 
for ending the cold war for the Char- 
lotte, N. C., News, and his article was 
reprinted in the July 26 issue of the 
Chapel Hill Weekly. While he was presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, 
when he was a Senator, and during his 
present assignment in the United Na- 
tions, Dr. Graham has always raised his 
voice in the cause of peace and the bro- 
therhood of man. Dr. Graham’s words 


have such deep implications for the con- 
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ference in Geneva on development of the 
atom for peacetime purposes, as well a; 
for the many problems that lie ahead jy 
our relations with other nations of the 
world, that I would like for the Members 
of the Congress to have opportunity ty 
read his thought-provoking statement, 
which follows: 

WoRLD’s Hope For Peace Is Dsscrisep py 

FRaNK GRAHAM 

(Eprror’s Notre.—Former United States 
Senator and president of the University of 
North Carolina, Dr. Frank P. Graham py 
down his private views for readers of the 
Charlotte News recently on current chances 
for an end of the cold war. Knowing ths 
interest in Chapel Hill in Dr. Graham ang 
in peace, the Weekly reprints the articje 
here.) 

(By Dr. Frank P. Graham) 

New Yorx.—In seeking to answer your 
question as to the present prospects for re. 
laxing the tensions of the cold war and for 
taking more definite steps toward peace, I 
wish first of all to say that I claim no special 
knowledge or competence. I speak with 
more of the general hope now felt by the 
people of the world than with any expert 
knowledge in the possession of the statesmen 
at Geneva. 

The conference at Geneva has gotten o7 
to a good start with friendly gestures on 
both sides. This itself is somewhat of a 
change from the blasts and counterblasts 
which have sometimes characterized the 
opening conferences of the two power 
groups. 


great 


FIRST ISSUES 


The immediate issues which divide the 
Communist and non-Communist world are: 
(1) the reunification of Germany with real 
freedom in elections and with real freedom 
in its own decisions concerning rearming 
and membership in the democratic com- 
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munity; (2) free elections in the Easter: 
European nations, promised in the Yal 

agreement in accordance with the principle 
of the self-determination of peoples, which 
is also a basic principle of the United Na- 
tions; (3) the continuance of American 
bases in many lands as a part of the defen- 
sive strategy of the free world; (4) prog 
sive and effectively enforcible disarmament 
of all types of forces and weapons of war a! 
mass destruction; (5) the opening of k l- 
edge and contacts between the two worlds; 
(6) the promised ending of subversion as 
part of an international apparatus; and (7) 
(not on the agenda but in the backgroun 
of the Geneva Conference) the question of 
the admission of Communist China in the 
United Nations, subject to requirements 
of the United Nations, along with the ques- 
tion of admission of all nonmember 
as part of the goal of universal membership. 

NONE INSOLUBLE 

None of these issues are progressively in- 
soluble except as adamant positions make 
them so. These main issues provide the op- 
portunity for carrying out in action the g 
faith of the friendliness and good will 
which the conference of the Big Four h 
auspiciously and hopefully opened in Ge- 
neva. 

We must hope with good will and pray with 
faith that this outward friendliness has an 
inner and sincere significance. In this age 
of peril the year 1955 may become the year 
of hope which has three foundations: (J) 
The United Nations; (II) the Big Four con- 
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ference; (III) the program of atoms (10 
peace. 
TEN HARD YEARS 
I. The United Nations, after 10 trou- 


blous years, has been morally strengthened 
by the redeclaration by 60 nations of thelr 
interdependence on, their faith in, and thelr 
support of the United Nations. The United 
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Nations, with the full support of the United 
States led by President Truman, had made 
it clear, by its stand in Korea, that peace 
must not mean either appeasement of ag- 
ression and tyranny or drifting into a third 
* ‘rid war. The United Nations, as a source 
of hope, had helped to achieve a ceasefire 
in Palestine, Indonesia, Kashmir, and Korea; 
had helped to cool off hot spots in Iran, 
Greece and Berlin; and is helping‘a little to 
cool the hot waters in the Straits of For- 
mosa, and has helped many millions of peo- 
ple to achieve their own self-determination 
in Libya, Eritrea and Indonesia. 

In quiet, patient work, day to day, the 
United Nations is helping people to find the 
moral equivalent of war in worldwide cam- 
1g and programs against poverty, hun- 
r, illiteracy, disease, unfair discriminations, 
ionialism, and the war system itself. With 

its limitations and frustrations, the 
United Nations, by the support reaffirmed in 
he commemoration of the 10th birthday at 
san Francisco, is in 1955 a renewed source of 
hope for all mankind. 

II. In Geneva this week President Eisen- 

wer and Prime Ministers Bulganin, Eden, 
snd Faure and their associates, open another 
chapter of 1955 as a year of hope of better 
things to come. This hope is based not only 
on the personalities of these leaders and the 
power of their countries for changing the 
climate of the cold war in a divided world. 
It is also based on the widening conscious- 

; of the peoples of the earth that the 
ird world war, now held off by the knowl- 
edge of its consequences for all people, 
might be started against design by some ir- 
responsible spark in the global tinderbox or 
by some local war expanding beyond its 
1 iaries which would precipitate the fear 













strategic jump ahead in the desperate 
‘tentials of atomic war. 

Now that it has been made clear by the 
united strength of the 10-year policies for 
peace With freedom that no totalitarian 
tyranny of world empire can override free 
peoples, it is the prayer tonight of Buddhist, 
Hindu, Parsee, Taoist, Shintoist, Muslim, 
Jew, and Christian, that the negotiations at 
Geneva will mean a more decisive turn in 
world affairs toward the self-determination, 
well-being and peace of all people. It is the 
common prayer of people everywhere that 
the muster of nations decisively shift from 
the lineup of two worlds with arms and 
tom bombs against the family of man to one 
world of the family of man against arms and 
atomic bombs. This is the challenge and 
hope of the Big Four in Geneva. Prayers 
in the minds and hearts of people of many 
communities in many lands are for the efforts 
of our President and all the Big Four during 
the days to come, 

Ill. While thermonuclear power, as pres- 
ently directed, casts its lengthening shadow 
across the earth and darkens all the homes 
and hopes of men, the third hope of the 
year 1955 is in the effectuation of a real 
program of atoms for peace. The two worlds 
still tend to drift toward the narrow but 
deep abyss which might engulf all nations 
in the total annihilation of all people and 
their accumulated civilization. Man, na- 
tions, and the atom have the capacity for 
g00d and evil. 








INHERITANCE 


All the children of men carry in their sub- 
subconscious, preconscious, and conscious 
natures the animal inheritance of hundreds 
®f million of years and the savage inheri- 
‘ance of hundreds of thousands of years, 
deep and explosive beneath the nurture of 
& lew thousands years of civilization. The 
hature of man, when explosive and uncon- 
‘rolled in its capacity for evil, and the na- 
ture of the atom, when explosive and limit- 
ieee in its power for death and destruction, 
might bring to an end this ancient man 
‘nd his accumulated civilization after bil- 
“ons of years of slow evolution to the age 
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of man the decade of the atom. In the 
providence of God the physical descent of 
man from lower species has been under- 
girded by the spiritual ascent of man in the 
image of God toward a deeper conscious- 
ness of one God and the equal brotherhood 
of all people. 

The evolution of states from city-states 
to empire-states to feudal-states to nation- 
states has brought the people of the world 
to the alternatives between a totalitarian- 
world-police state or the more effective co- 
operation of nation-states in a more ade- 
quate United Nations for a more inclusive 
collective security of freedom, justice, and 
peace in the world. The evolution of atomic 
power in the hands of man in the absolute 
national state is the greatest threat which 
has come to the survival of the human 
species on this planet. 

Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, Un- 
der Secretary Ralph J. Bunche, and Prof. 
Walter G. Whitman, Secretary General of the 
International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, and representatives of 
all the atomic member nations in the United 
Nations, are working on policies and plans 
to make effective the President’s suggestion 
of atoms for peace which was unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

Nothing less than (1) the spiritual depth 
of the power of the consciousness of the 
fatherhood of one god, (2) the democratic 
power of the breadth of the idea of the 
equal brotherhood of all people, and (3) 
the organic development of a more adequate 
United Nations, are all needed for the spir- 
itual transformation of the nature of man, 
the democratization of society and the co- 
operation of nations for the use of science, 
technology, and the humane studies for a 
fairer and more creative life for all peOple. 

WAYS TO PEACE 


In competitive coexistence and in widening 
the areas of the cooperation of nations for 
health, education, technical assistance, eco- 
nomic development, reciprocal trade, cultural 
exchange, progressive and enforceable dis- 
armament, and the humane uses of atomic 
power, will be the ways through which the 
universal yearning of the people for peace 
shall transform the high potentials of the 
world for war into the cooperation Of na- 
tions for freedom, justice, compassion, and 
peace on earth. 

In the love of God and man which tran- 
scends all races, colors, creeds, boundaries, 
and curtains, and with a sense of brother- 
hood with all people whether across the nar- 
row streets, across the hard tracks or across 
the wide seas, we would, in spite of all il- 
lusions, frustrations, and fears, pray with 
faith and work with patience in the long 
and difficult pilgrimage of the people for 
peace and freedom in the eternal adventure 
toward the kingdom of God “who made 
of one blood all the nations of men to dwell 
on the face of the earth.” 





What General Ridgway Finds Wrong With 
United States Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the full text of a letter addressed to the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Charles E. 
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Wilson, by Gen. M. B. Ridgeway, retiring 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
under date of June 27, 1955, which was 
released by the Department of Defense 
on July 15, 1955. General Ridgway has 
held three of the highest military posts 
in the world today—Supreme Allied 
Commander in the Far East and in 
Europe and United States Army Chief of 
Staff. He has pointed out that the 
United States must be ready to fight 
more limited wars and needs more 
mobile units; that our defense will suffer 
if too much reliance is placed on nuclear 
weapons. The destruction they cause is 
So great that nations may agree not to 
use them. Therefore, General Ridgway 
pleads for stronger ground forces in 
being. 

The letter follows: 

[From the U. S. News & World Report of 
July 29, 1955] 
Wuat GENERAL Ringway Finns Wronc WITH 
JNITED STATES DEFENSES 

DeaR Mr. SecreTary: I shall depart from 
the active ranks of the United States Army 
on June 30, 1955, thereby vacating the offices 
I currently hold. Having spent 38 years as a 
United States soldier on active service around 
the world, I trust I may be permitted, as I 
terminate this service, to summarize for you 
certain of my concepts concerning the se- 
curity and well-being of the United States 
all of which I have expressed, in one form 
or another and from time to time, as Chief 
of Staff, United States Army, and as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I do so within the statutory provisions of 
the National Security Act, as amended, which 
delineate my functions as a military advisor 
to you, the National Security Council, and 
the President. 

I do so with full awareness of the qu 
ening tempo of international intercourse; of 
the growing realization among all peoples of 
what the President brought into such clear 
focus when he said: “it seems clear that 
there is no longer any alternative to peace”; 
of the fateful developments which may have 
their genesis in the conferences which, be- 
ginning in New York and San Francisco, are 
to continue later in Geneva. 

I am mindful of the great responsibilities 
that continue to devolve upon you as the 
President's principal assistant for national 
defense. I would be neglecting my duty if I 
did not reaffirm prior to my departure my 
convictions regarding the military defense of 
the United States. I wish to comment on the 
general nature of the Soviet threat, the vari- 
able strategy permissible to the U.S.S. R. for 
general war, the specific United States com- 
mitments in reaction to the Soviet threat, 
the United States strategy to meet these 
commitments, and a viable United States 
military strategy for ‘“‘cold war” situations. 
Finally, I will discuss briefly my view of the 
role of a military advisor in the formulation 
of national policy. 





GENERAL NATURE OF THE THREAT 

In today’s world-power climate, in spite of 
recurrent peace offenses, the scope and di- 
mensions of the threat which faces America 
are measurable in terms of the fundamental 
attitude of hostility by the Soviet regime 
toward the free world and especially toward 
the United States; in terms of the Commu- 
nist capability for conducting political sub- 
version throughout the world; and princi- 
pally in terms of the strength of all major 
components of the continually expanding 
Soviet bloc military power. 

As a result of this continued increase in 
Soviet bloc military strength unmatched by 
a@ comparable increase in allied strength, the 
United States and its free world allies are 
faced by Communist armies, navies, and air 
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forces formidable in size, modern in material 
and techniques, and deployed threateningly 
along the periphery of the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains from the North German plain to 
the maritime provinces of eastern Siberia. 
The dangers inherent in this situation, and 
particularly the dangers in the preponderant 
deployment of land forces, are evident at 
every significant point of contact between 
the Western World and the Communist bloc. 

As long as the Soviet Communist bloc is 
on the offensive, it is able to retain the ini- 
tiative in its undertakings; and the central- 
ity of its power base gives it the strategic 
advantage of being able to concentrate with 
small risk of detection at any point on its 
perimiter. 

In the nuclear arms race, the day of nu- 
clear plenty for each of the two major world 
power groups draws nearer; the cost of fabri- 
cation drops; and hence the day when even 
smaller powers may likewise 
weapons is already foreseeable. Common 
appreciation of the consequences of unlim- 
ited nuclear war may well result in general 
unwillingness to employ these weapons, in 
recognition of the mutual disaster which 
would follow wherein the peoples, property, 
and institutions of much of the world would 
vanish. 

In a situation of nuclear plenty, mutual 
cancellation of nuclear advantage can occur 
in terms of mutual devastation; or, depend- 
ing on the degree of parity, in terms of mu- 
tually limited use; or, finally, in common 
refusal to use nuclear weapons at all. It 
seems doubtful that the U. S. 8. R. would 
initiate employment of nuclear weapons in 
the face of a preponderance of nuclear weap- 
ons possessed by the United States. On the 


other hand, should the Western nations ini- 
tiate their use, the U. S. S. R. would have 
no choice but to respond in kind, in the hope 
that the resultant destruction to the West 
would circumscribe the ability of the United 


States to continue effective prosecution of 
such a war. In the light of this major possi- 
bility for the future, it is at least debatable 
whether the United States really has the 
freedom to rely preponderantly on nuclear 
weapons to exert its military power. 

Moreover, it appears prudent to assume 
that Soviet strategists are even now giving 
consideration to a course of action which 
would put on the United States the onus of 
initiating the use of military nuclear fire- 
power, making certain that the United States 
and its allies know they can reasonably ex- 
pect retaliation with nuclear weapons by the 
Soviets, simultaneously with the initial as- 
saults of the Red armies 

Under these conditions, since national ob- 
jectives could not be realized solely by the 
possession of nuclear capabilities, no nation 
would regard nuclear capabilities alone as 
sufficient, either to prevent, or to win a war. 


VARIABLE STRATEGY PERMISSIBLE TO THE 
U. 8S. S. R. FOR GENERAL WAR 

A mere statistical evaluation of the ratio of 
military power potentials between the Soviet 
bloc and the free world is not sufficient to 
determine detailed Soviet general war strat- 
egy. Instead, Soviet military potentials would 
first have to be translated into Soviet mini- 
mum military capabilities, and thereafter 
into Soviet general war strategy. For a general 
war within the next 10 years, the Soviets 
would have to gain their objectives of the 
defense of the U. S. 8S. R., the control of 
Eurasia, the severance ef lines of communi- 
cation between the United States and its 
allies, and the reduction of the warmaking 
power of the United States and Canada. 
The attainment of these objectives would 
have to be integrated in such a manner that 
the prizes the Soviets would hope to acquire 
would not be merely the pickings of a vast 
ash heap of devastavwd animal life, or of a 
human race debilitated by the effects of ra- 
diation. On the contrary, the prize would 
have to be worth the effort expended and the 


chances taken to get them; that is, they 
would have to materially improve the power 
position and the extension of Soviet domi- 
nance. 

The Soviet potentiality for gainfng these 
prizes is based on Soviet bloc military forces, 
which comprise large ground forces support- 
ed by integral tactical air forces, supple- 
mented by aid-defense forces, and including 
a minor surface navy, a threatening subma- 
rine fleet, and a long-range air force growing 
in capability. 

To use these forces in the attainment of 
Soviet war aims without modification to or 
retrenchment from their objectives, the So- 
viets would have to acknowledge conditions 
which over the next 10 years could vary from 
an extreme of clear United States nuclear su- 
periority to full nuclear parity, with vast 
stockpiles of weapons and of delivery ve- 
hicles available to both sides. 

Thus the greatest imponderable with re- 
spect to probable Soviet strategy concerns 
the Soviet capabilities and intentions with 
respect to the use of nuclear weapons. For 
all practical purposes, nuclear parity between 
the U. S. S. R. and the United States will 
exist when the U. S. S. R. achieves the 
ability to deliver critical damage to the 
United States-allied war-power sources with 
fusion weapons. In this situation, neither 
side will have a nuclear advantage, whether 
the lack of advantage is proven by mutual 
devastation or mutual withholding of use, 
or depending on the degree of parity, in 
terms of limited use. here is little reason 
to doubt that the U.S. 5S. R., like every other 
nation, would refer to avoid the use of nu- 
clear weapons. For these reasons it is 
probable that as nuclear plenty is approached 
and as the relative advantage of United 
States nuclear superiority diminishes, Soviet 
strategy will be directed toward the crea- 
tion of situations which will preclude the 
use of nuclear weapons on a worldwide basis. 

The variable character which general war 
may assume over the next 10 years, then, 
makes the best Soviet strategy in each dif- 
ferent circumstance the employment in their 
normal role of conventional Soviet ground 
forces, supported by the Soviet Air Force and 
the Soviet Navy. Such a strategy is com- 
pletely consistent With Soviet war objectives, 
with Soviet strategic doctrine, with Soviet 
military potentialities, and with the physical 
nature of the great land mass it occupies. 
There is no reasonable basis for expecting 
Soviet strategy necessarily to duplicate 
United States-allied strategy, and thus to 
gamble on a capacity of accomplishing, by a 
single means, an extremely formidable task, 
This task, even if successful in accomplish- 
ing the reduction of United States warmak- 
ing power, would attain only one of the 
major Soviet war objectives. Again it seems 
logical to expect that all Soviet war objec- 
tives would be combined to form an inte- 
grated Soviet war aim. 

I recognize that the foregoing position is 
not reflected in current United States strat- 
egy with respect to airpower. I recognize 
that, since United States power centers are 
beyond the effective reach of the Soviet tac- 
tical ground-air team, the Soviets, too, have 
been forced to develop a strategic bombing 
arm. I am well aware of the requirement 
for a continuing evaluation of all elements of 
the Soviet potential. I am also well aware 
that, in planning for success in war, allow- 
ances must be made for special circumstances 
and unpredictable actions. 

My carefully considered position, long ad- 
vocated, is ‘based realistically on military 
factors that are associated with Russian and 
Soviet history, the tradition of the Soviet 
offensive-defensive, and the present Soviet 
military force structure and capabilities. 
Moreover, it is, I believe, consistent with the 
entire pattern of recorded military history 
to date, and, in the light of all human ex- 
perience, will prove to be consistent with the 
pattern of the future. These factors must 
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be accorded the full weight they der 

responsible United States planners 

within and outside the military services, 

UNITED STATES COMMITMENTS IN REACTION 19 
THE THREAT 


In a world whose determination to co; 
the Communist menace waxes and wan; 
the United States, by example, persua 
pressure, inducements, assistance, and ag: 
ments, has established itself as the 
of the Western resistance. The United § 
has sought and signed allies around 
world. For purposes of the commo: 
fense, it has entered into numerous con 
ments, some vague and some specific, t 
actions, to deploy forces, and to provide 1 
terial support to Canada, 20 Latin Amer 
countries, Berlin, West Germany, §| 
Yugoslava, 11 NATO nations, Libya, Et! 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, the 2 ANZUS nati: 
additional 6 Manila Pact nations, Kor 
Japan, the Republic of China, and i 
United Nations organization. 

No one knows when those ominous 
drafts may be presented for payment 
one can tell at this time the form or 
of performance these commitments 1 
quire of the United States. But the 
viously may involve action by United St 
military forces in many different types 
climate and terrain, such as the mount 
of Greece and Korea or the jungles oi I 
china. 

UNITED STATES STRATEGY TO MEET 
COMMITMENTS 

In general, the foregoing commitments ex- 
press the intent of the United States: 

(a) To meet force with force. 

(b) To be prepared to meet and cefent 
limited aggression in small perimeter wars, 
whether or not nuclear weapons are used 

(c) To be capable of defeating Soviet b! 
military forces if general war should occur, 
whether or not nuclear weapons are used, 
and in widely varying terrain and climates, 

In my view, the present United States mili- 
tary forces are inadequate in strengt nd 
improperly proportioned to meet the above 
commitments, specific or impiied, for 
following reasons: 

(a) The Soviet Communist bloc has cre- 
ated and is prosecuting a continuous te 
of conflict as a matter of national policy. 
They have shown the intention and capa- 
bility to capitalize on subversion or on | 
war for military and political advant 
China, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Malaya, 
Korea, Indochina, and other places, in 
of the superior United States strengt! 
long-range air forces, although this 
riority has been obvious to the world si! 
World War II. As the point in time 3) 
proaches, possibly between 1958 and 1962 
when Soviet nuclear weapon and delivery 
developments will give the Communist bloc 
the capability of inflicting critical dan 
on the United States warmaking potential, 
coupled with a concurrent improvement 
Soviet air-defense capability, the Unit 
States nuclear-air superiority will have lost 
most of its present significance. 

(b) The free world military forces a 
ployed around the perimeter, other than 
those in Western Europe, are in the }« 
of being military detachments, whic! 
mutually supporting, which have litt! 
strategic mobility of their own, and whic4 
are difficult to reinforce because of tlie 1ack 
of truly mobile and adequate militar) 
serves. 

(c) Present United States military for 
cannot support fully America’s dipiomac) 
If military power is to support diploma 
effectively, it must be real and apparent 
all concerned, and it must be capable 
ing applied promptly, selectively, and \ 
the degree of violence appropriate to t2 
casion. 

(ad) While a mobile ready force elemé 
is provided for in published policy ‘4 
ments, the actual development of a 
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ready force must compete with Increasingly 
emphasized continental defense, and with, in 
opinion, overemphasized nuclear-air re- 
q ments; all of which are requirements 
related primarily to general war. 

In view of the free world’s appreciable 
manpower superiority over the Communist 
bloc and of the economic potential of the 
United States, it is my view that the free 
world has ample resources to confront the 
Soviet bloc enemy in whatever form of ag- 

ssion the Soviets choose. The advantage 
of interior lines on the Communist side can 
and must be countered by the advantage of 

rategic mobility on the free world side. In 
addition to properly deployed strength, mo- 
pile reinforcements are the only effective 
means of countering the threats growing out 
of the Soviet ability to concentrate at will, 
and the United States is the only source of 
mobile reserves at the present time. 

It is my view that the commitments which 
the United States has pledged create a posi- 
tive requirement for an immediately avail- 
able mobile joint military force of hard- 














the whole is emphasized and the preponder- 
nee of any one part is deemphasized. 


VIABLE MILITARY STRATEGY FOR COLD WAR 
SITUATIONS 

Currently, the means made available for 
supporting the United States military 
tegy for both cold and general war are 
|. The present United States preoc- 
yn with preparations for general war 
has limited the military means available for 
cold war to those which are essentially by- 
products or leftovers from the means avail- 
able for general war. 

A wide choice of military means, resulting 
from properly proportioned, modernized 
forces, is required to fill the present large 
gap in effective deterrence resulting from 
United States preoccupation with long-range 
bombers as the principal deterrent. 

United States strategy, backed by adequate 
and proper military strength, should make 
full provision for the following: 

(a) Every physical action taken in furth- 
erance of the basic United States military 
strategy should be taken only after con- 
sidering, individually and in sum, the prob- 
able psychological effects of the action on the 
U.S. 5S. R., United States nationals, United 
States allies, and neutral nations. Such ac- 
tions should be designed to counter the 
Soviet policy of instilling fear with a United 
States policy of creating confidence. 

(bo) A strong position of tangible free 
world strength must be maintained. Con- 
tinued United States adherence to the con- 
cept of collective security is fundamental to 
the maintenance of free world strength; 
coalitions must stand shoulder to shoulder 
or suffer the danger of disintegration from 
Within. 

(c) An increase in the readiness and stra- 
tegic mobility of uncommitted United States 
and British Commonwealth forces is re- 
quired to support the strategy, and avail- 
ability of troops of other key nations for 
iditional deployments in United States and 
d Kingdom transportation to areas 
re they are needed is an important 


aspect, 
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(d) Soviet satellite aggressions should be 
treated as limited or local wars until the ag- 
gressor is defeated or the United States and 
its allies are prepared for general war. 

(e) United States reaction to satellite ag- 
gression should not be conditioned by a fear 
of Soviet intervention or unduly prejudiced 
by & fear of possible maldeployments of 
United States forces. If sufficient forces are 
available from the outset such maldeploy- 
ments could be readily and quickly rectified. 

{f) The satellite cordon should not be 
teduced by military force as long as its ex- 


ont produces advantages for the free 
rid. 
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(g) The United States should give all 
practicable assistance to our allies in their 
efforts to suppress Soviet-Communist- 
inspired civil disorders. 


THE MORAL ASPECT 


I should like to add a word on the import- 
ance of the moral factor in all human rela- 
tionships, especially when preparing a 
strategy to protect America’s security. Just 
as the ultimate and most deadly threat of 
communism is the destruction of the reli- 
gious and moral principles which, imper- 
fectly as they may have been observed, yet 
have guided man to new heights of dignity 
and self-respect; in seeking to insure 
America’s security, so also we find the same 
threat in the increasingly significant ignor- 
ing by our planners of the consequences of 
omitting the moral factor in considering the 
use of the immense destructive capability 
which now exists in the world. There is a re- 
sponsibility on every one of us to evaluate 
this moral factor, along with all the scien- 
tific and other practical factors in seeking 
solutions to these mammoth problems. 


MY VIEW OF THE ROLE OF A MILITARY ADVISER 
In the foregoing pages, I have sought to 
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outline a broad concept of the strategy 
which, as I see it, is most likely to serve 
United States interests. In doing so, it has 
been my intention to discharge my respon- 
sibility as a military adviser, from within 
the field sanctioned by law. In the light of 
current national military policies, this re- 
sponsibility is not always clear, even to those 
to whom the responsibility is assigned. 

In closing, I should like, therefore, to out- 
line my view of the proper role of the Chief 
of Staff, United States Army, as a military 
adviser. 

In March 1953, while still Chairman of the 
JCS, General Bradley expressed one view. of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff role as military 
advisers: “Generally * * * we should con- 
fine our part to pointing out the military 
implications and military capabilities * * *. 
Perhaps some people might feel that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff should stand up and 
resolutely and strongly recommend a na- 
tional policy which we would prefer, but 
to date I have not been convinced that this 
is a proper role for a military leader.” 

In his message transmitting Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6 on April 30, 1953, President 
Eisenhower expressed the view that ‘“Pro- 
fessional military leaders must not be thrust 
into the political arena to become the prey 
of partisan politics.” 

Earlier, in 1951, on April 26 to be exact, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were criticized 
publicly by Senator Robert A. Taft as being 
“absolutely under the control of the admin- 
istration,” and that their recommendations 
were “what the administration demands they 
make.” During my period of duty as Chief 
of Staff, events have made it appear that 
the criticism once leveled at my predecessors 
might be better grounded in the future than 
in the past. 

National policy matters which are dis- 
cussed at the level of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as military advisers to the President, 
National Security Council, and Secretary of 
Defense, are seldom, in this day and age, 
separable into purely military and non- 
military problems, 

I view the military advisory role of a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as follows: 
He should give his competent professional 
advice on the military aspects of the prob- 
lems referred to him, based on his fearless, 
honest, objective estimate of the national 
interest, and regardless of administration 
policy at any particular time. He should 
confine his advice to the essentially military 
aspects. When testifying as Army Chief of 
Staff before the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the Congress 
on June 28, 1947, General Eisenhower ex- 
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pressed the following attitude in support 
of this view: : 

“I appear before you only as a professional 
soldier, to give you a soldier’s advice regard- 
ing the national defense. I am not qualific d 
to proceed beyond that field: and I do not 
intend to do so. It is my duty as Chief of 
Staff to tell you gentlemen what I believe to 
be necessary for national security.” 

If the military adviser’s unrestricted ad- 
vice is solicited he should give his considered 
opinion, for in today’s climate national secu- 
rity planning is broad and encompasses 
many aspects. The President, in the mes- 
sage to which I referred earlier, has stated 
that the Nation's military plans “must in- 
corporate the most competent and con- 
sidered thinking from every point of view— 
military, scientific, industrial, and eco- 
nomic.” However, in my opinion, the mili- 
tary advisor should be neither expected nor 
required to give public endorsement to mili- 
tary courses of action against which he has 
previously recommended. His responsibility 
should be solely that of loyal vigorous 
execution of decisions by proper authority. 


This aspect is perhaps the most difficult 
one for the military adviser, particularly as 
he strives to keep himself detached from do- 
mestic politics at the time domestic political 
forces attempt to use him for their own 
purpose. In his role of adviser, he gives his 
best advice. In his role as a commander, he 
implements decisions. Both roles must be 
respected by civilian officials, as he must 
respect theirs. In this regard, as the polit- 
ical climate shifts and changes, differing 
assessments will be made of his proper role; 
but whatever the situation, he must remain 
outside the field of partisan politics. It isi 
cumbent upon civilian officials to see that 
he stays outside and to protect him from 
becoming involved. 

I am well aware that my remarks here and 
elsewhere may be taken, indeed, they have 
been so labeled, as special pleading for out- 
moded special interests. I have been pic- 
tured in some quarters as opposing emphasis 
on airpower. The exact contrary is true, 
I am opposed to overemphasis on airpower. 
as I am opposed to overemphasis on any mili- 
tary force where dependence on that force 
exceeds its capabilities, and impairs the 
Nation’s overall military potential. 

As Chief of Staff, United States Army, it 
has been my duty to advance the primary 
interests of United States security over and 
above Service interests. While disavowing 
any Army claim to an excess of national in- 
terest, I would specifically point to the 
Army’s long experience, past success, and 
tested judgment in fighting the wars of the 
United States with all forms of military 
power. 

The Army has no wish to scrap its previ- 
ous experience in favor of unproven doctrine, 
or in order to accommodate enthusiastic the- 
orists having little or no responsibility for 
the consequences of following the courses of 
action they advocate. While the Army is 
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adapting itself readily to the employment « 
new weapons and new techniques, nothil 
currently available or foreseeable in war re- 
duces the essentiality of mobile, powerful 
ground forces, the only forces Which can 
seize the enemy’s land and the people living 
thereon, and exercise control of both there- 
after. 

The United States Army has for 180 years 
served America’s security. It will continue 
under new leadership its proud tradition of 
loyal and dependable service. 

It has been my proud privilege to have 
been a member of that magnificent institu- 
tion in the profession of arms—the United 
States Army. 

Respectfully, 
M. B. Rrvcwar, 


General, United States Army, Chief of Staf. 








The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make my position on the 
housing legislation perfectly clear. Iam 
an advocate for public housing. As a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I sought to have that com- 
mittee report an adequate housing bill. 
I feel that it is axiomatic that not alone 
in a city like the city of New York, but 
in many communities throughout the 
United States, there are hideous slums 
to be cleared. We cannot clear slums 
unless we have decent housing in which 
to relocate those displaced by the de- 
struction of the substandard dwellings 
in which they lived. Private industry, 
by reason of the terrifically increased 
building costs, has been unable to do the 
job. Public housing is the only answer. 

The United States Senate saw the 
light. Its bill provides for 135,000 units 
of public housing. In my committee we 
were only able to find approval for a bill 
which provided for 35,000 units of pub- 
lic housing. When this bill reached the 
floor today, the Republican leadership 
was unanimous under the guidance of 
the ranking Republican Member on the 
Committee of Banking and Currency in 
its determination to eliminate public 
housing from the bill entirely. I am 
sorry to say that with the help of some 
of my colleagues, it succeeded. 

My first instinct was to vote against 
what remained of the housing bill be- 
cause this was not a biil designed to pro- 
vide decent housing for the great masses 
of people now subsisting in sordid dismal 
shelters; this bill was and is a continua- 
tion of the bonanza which has gratified 
the real-estate lobby. 

The action in the House of Represent- 
atives today is unhappy. Many who 
have been pontificating about the neces- 
sity of doing something to curb juvenile 
delinquency ripped public housing out of 
the bill. Others who have successfully 
obtained literally billions of dollars in 
farm subsidiaries refused to lift a finger 
to clean up the blighted areas of the 
teeming cities of America. They called 
the housing program socialistic. They 
find nothing socialistic or paternalistic 
in farm subsidiaries or windfall hand- 
outs, while slums and blighted areas in 
our cities grow steadily worse and in- 
crease in size. My experience as a judge 
in a criminal court has convinced me 
beyond any doubt that crime, especially 
juvenile crime, is bred and fostered by 
the sordid, unhealthy conditions which 
exist in substandard homes and slum 
areas. It is in these areas that policing 
activities, fire and health programs are 
taxed to thé utmost. 

It is equally clear that Federal assist- 
ance is needed to help the State and local 
governments combat the growth of 
slums, provide adequate low-rent hous- 
ing, and eliminate juvenile delinquency. 
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I am convinced that the agencies con- 
cerned with the administration of our 
housing laws are in need of renewed 
direction by the Congress, and that our 
Housing Act itself is in need of legisla- 
tive revamping. Last year Congress 
amended the Housing Act to include an 
authorization for the FHA to insure 
urban renewal and slum-clearance proj- 
ects. The purpose of the law is obviously 
laudable, but despite many applications 
which have been made for Federal assist- 
ance, FHA has not approved a single one. 

At the public hearings held by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Mr. Cole, the Housing Administrator, 
was questioned at length by me. At first 
there was some question as to where the 
responsibility and the jurisdiction for 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
might lie. Mr. Cole indicated that the 
administration of section 220 of title I 
was primarily the responsibility of FHA. 

He pointed out that when ‘a commu- 
nity desires to clear and redevelop a 
given slum or blighted area, it proceeds 
by going to the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration and asking for planning funds,” 
and then stated: 

Heretofore there has not been very much 
of a closely coordinated effort between FHA 
and Urban Renewal. 


I have no desire, Mr. Speaker, to casti- 
gate the Federal Housing Administrator 
who stated at the hearings that he agreed 
with me and was himself “not satified 
with the swiftness of the program.” 

Renewed questioning brought out this 
fact: Not a single application for slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment had 
been granted under section 220 because 
the FHA had established no policy of 
appraisal or cost evaluation. 

The bill which the House Banking and 
Currency Committee reported contains a 
provision which the Senate has already 
approved and which was contained in 
the bill I introduced earlier this year. 
The phrase “estimated value” is replaced 
by inserting ‘replacement cost.” This 
change, together with a realistic allow- 
ance for builders’ profits by the FHA 
should go a long way toward the rapid 
approval and construction of urban re- 
newal and slum-clearance projects. 

The committee report also emphasizes 
the fact that under the cost-certifica- 
tion provisions of the Housing Act there 
will be full protection against “windfalls” 
under section 220, multifamily rental 
projects. The cost-certification section 
has been amended by the committee by 
the adoption of a provision contained 
in my bill. This new safeguard will close 
a loophole which exists in the present 
law. Rental housing eligible for FHA 
insurance under section 200 containing 
from 5 to 11 dwelling units is made sub- 
ject to the cost certification provisions of 
section 227 now applicable only to proj- 
ects containing 12 or more units. 

Thus, the builder, in his application 
for a mortgage, must agree that upon 
completion of the physical improvements 
to the mortgaged property or project, 
he will file a sworn certificate subject. to 
the scrutiny of the Government’s ac- 
countants as to the actual cost of the 
improvements, and if the mortgage loan 
exceeded the actual cost, the builder 
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must promptly repay any excess, the 
“windfall” surplus, over the approved 
percentage, and apply it to the reduction 
of the principal amount of the mortgay; 
No excess could then find its way to the 
builder’s pockets. 

It is essential too, for the proper aq. 
ministration of this law, that the FHA 
overcome its investigation jitter: iC 
promptly proceed with a workable hous. 
ing program. 

There is another very important pro. 
vision contained in the committee hous- 
ing bill. That is the housing which we 
have approved for the educational instj- 
tutions of the country. With the in. 
creasing shortage of trained Scientific 
personnel the more we can do in any way 
to help foster and encourage higher 
education the better. This provision to 
aid in the construction of housing and 
other facilities at these educational! in- 
stitutions is modest indeed when the need 
is considered. As an indication of the 
gravity of the situation I would like to 
include here with my remarks, M 
Speaker, a letter I recently received from 
the able chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity, Henry T. Heald: 

New YorK UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y., July 14 
The Honorable Irwin D. DAVIDSON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DavIpson: I understand 
that the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House has approved a bill dealing 
with the college housing loan program. A 
similar bill, S. 2126, has already been ; 
by the Senate. 

This legislation is extremely important to 
American colleges and universities iz 
hope very much that it will be finally passed 
in this session of Cougress. I know that the 
Congress has a great deal of important work 
to do in a relatively short time, but I hoy 
that it will be possible to secure favora 
action on the college housing legislation 

Thank you very much for anything j 
may be able to do to help. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry T. HEALD, Chan 


Mr. Speaker, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee considered 
provision contained in my bill. I had 
proposed a study of the desirability and 
feasibility of establishing a program of 
insurance to protect small homeowne! 
whose dwellings are covered by mort 
gages insured under Federal law, agains 
loss of their equity in their homes in 
cases where they are unable to make the 
mortgage payments as a result of eco- 
nomic conditions beyond their c 
After discussion in executive sessio} 
committee determined that the question 
was worthy of further study and referred 
it to the housing subcommittee. 1 be- 
lieve this a good start toward the estab- 
lishment of an insurance fund to pro- 
tect the small homeowners’ equity 

I voted for the substitute housi! 
because had I not done so, there wou 
have been no chance for public housins 
whatsoever. At least now this emascu- 
lated bill will go, with the more realistic 
Senate bill, to the conferees. I am col- 
vinced that these conferees will come up 
with a bill far more in consonance Wt 
the aspirations of the people and [ar 
more consistent with what our |! 
need and have been hoping for. 
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Tort Vancouver National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, 8 years ago I presented to Con- 

ress a bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a National Monument to pre- 
serve one of the most historical sites in 
the entire western part of the North 
American Continent. Congress approved 
my request and authorized the estab- 

hment of Fort Vancouver National 
Monument. 

By so doing, Congress preserved for 
future generations part of the history of 
our western frontier which stems from 
an act of a previous Congress some 145 
years before. 

In January 1803, the Congress of the 
United States appropriated, at the re- 
quest of President Thomas Jefferson, the 

im of $2,500 for an expedition to the 


} Pacific ocean for the purpose of extend- 


ng the external commerce of the United 
Thus was born the famed Lewis 
and Clark Expedition the sesquicenten- 
nial of which we are celebrating this 
year. 

Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
blazed the trial to the great Northwest 
frontier and were soon followed by a 
constantly increasing flood of pioneer 
settlers. This vast new country required 
trading posts and so the Hudson Bay 
Company’s established Fort Vancouver 
which has been aptly called the cradle in 
which the civilization of the Northwest 
country was nurtured. 

Fort Vancouver, established in 1825, 


states. 






; was the largest Hudson Bay Company es- 


tablishment, and was the headquarters 
for this company for all its activities be- 
tween the crest of the Rockies and the 


| Pacific Ocean, from Russian Alaska to 


Spanish California. From this post 
stemmed all the commerce and culture, 
the development and civilization of the 
Oregon country. Its historical signifi- 
cance transcends not only State lines, 
but international boundaries. 

Fort Vancouver was the western ter- 

minus of the famed Oregon. Trail, and 
lt was here, under the guidance of the 
,Hudson’s Bay Company’s famous factor, 
John McLoughlin, that the planning and 
intrigue was carried on by which Great 
Britain hoped to gain possession of all 
the country north of the Columbia. At 
the same time, his very fine administra- 
ton of the area, and his many acts of 
kindness to the pioneer American set- 
Uers, endeared him to all the people with 
whom he came in contact. 

After the treaty of 1846 placed this 
territory under the American flag, the 
site of the Hudson’s Bay Post became 
Vancouver Barracks, the first United 
States Military Establishment in the 
Northwest. Fort Vancouver has in- 
scribed for itself a long and honorable 
chapter of thrilling events of great sig- 
nificance to the historians and others 

interested in the preservation of early 
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Americana. Here were stationed, at one 
time or another, such famous officers as 
Ulysses S. Grant, Phil Sheridan, George 
B. McClelland, George E. Pickett, Nelson 
A. Miles, Frederick Funston, and George 
Catlett Marshall; truly a famous roster. 

The Army post at Fort Vancouver 
continues active to this date. Known 
variously as Camp Vancouver, Columbia 
Barracks, Fort Vancouver, and Vancou- 
ver Barracks, it long served as military 
headquarters and supply point for the 
Pacific Northwest. Though now much 
reduced in size, it commemorates the role 
of the United States Army in the settle- 
ment and development of the American 
frontier. 

Its international recognition also con- 
tinues, for Pearson Field at Vancouver 
Barracks was the landing point of the 
pole-vaulting Russian fliers in 1937, 
about whom the famous explorer Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson said: “They found 
the world of transportation a cylinder; 
they left it a sphere.” 

The Fort Vancouver National Monu- 
ment will be dedicated on August 13, just 
2 weeks from today. Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay will officiate at 
the dedication and an impressive cere- 
mony and celebration has been planned. 
It 1s being sponsored by the Stockaders, 
a Vancouver, Wash., organization named 
in memory of the Hudson’s Bay days and 
the original Fort Vancouver stockade. 

In behalf of the Stockaders, Vancouver 
and Clark County citizens, I extend to 
all Members of Congress a cordial invi- 
tation to attend the dedication and cele- 
bration. You should by all means see 
first hand the results of actions taken 
by two Congresses of the United States 
over a span of 145 years. 





More Notes on Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 28, 1955, issue of the Taylor 
Times, there is an editorial by Mr. Henry 
Fox, well-known author and writer who 
has always shown a keen interest in and 
an accurate understanding of the prob- 
lem of the small farmer. 

The editorial by Mr. Fox entitled 
“More Notes on Price Supports” is one 
which I consider very timely and which 
I know every Member of Congress will 
want to read. 

I therefore respectfully request that it 
be inserted in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

More NOTES ON PRICE SUPPORTS 

Even here in a farming area, you still find 
people who shake their heads and say they 
don’t know about this price-support busi- 
ness, it sounds like artificially maintaining 
prices. 

Well, maybe it is, whatever that means, 
but look at it this way: 

The several million farms in this coun- 
try are each a separate business, run by 
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individuals who are mostly unorganized, and 
despite that they have succeeded in produc- 
ing all the food and fiber that this country 
needs, with some to spare. But being indi- 
vidual units, they have no marketing sys- 
tem they can control, except through the 
agency of their Government 

It’s one thing to say a farmer ought to 
grow what he can get the most for and trust 
to luck to make a profit, the same as other 
people do, only it doesn’t work that way and 
very few others function under such a sys- 
tem. 

Take the car manufacturers There are 
only 3 big companies, doing about 75 per- 
cent of the total business, and all told only 
5 or 6 companies. If there were only 3 big 
farmers in this country, raising 75 percent 
of the cotton, corn, maize, etc., and 3 or 4 
others raising all the rest, they wouldn't 
need any government support prices, they'd 
just hold the food off the market until they 
got what they had to have. 

Or take tractor manufacturers. The same 
thing is true. There are only 7 or 8 com- 
panies making all the tractors and other 
farm implements for all the farmers in this 
country. 

And even so, car manufacturers and trac- 
tor manufacturers have price supports, in 
the form of tariffs. 

As long as the farmland is divided up into 
small units, and we for one hope it will stay 
that way forever, because if there's any- 
thing that keeps a democracy functioning 
it’s a lot of small people who are their own 
boss and are economically uncontrolled by 
anybody else, then there has to be some 
method devised to let a farmer know when 
he starts a crop about what he can get for 
it when he finishes it. It’s the most stabil- 
izing fact in farming today, and it is now 
being proved right here in Williamson 
County. 

Our only complaint is that the present 
Agricultural Department, headed by Secre- 
tary Benson, doesn’t have much faith in it. 
Secretary Benson has lowered the support 
price at every chance he got, contending 
for example that 70 percent of parity is 
better for the farmers than 90 percent. 
Parity as you know means a fair price, and 
what this means is that Secretary Benson 
believes 70 percent of a fair price is better 
than 90 percent of a fair price. When he 
ran for President, Mr. Eisenhower criticized 
the Democrats for supplying the farmers 
only 90 percent of parity, saying they were 
entitled to 100 percent. Now 100 percent of 
fairness never did seem like too much fair- 
ness to us, but it seems like at least 30 per- 
cent more than Secretary Benson believes 
in. Equal justice to all, except farmers, and 
70 percent is enough for them. 

HENRY Fox. 





The White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Membe:s of Congress will enjoy the 
address by Sherman Adams, Assistant to 
the President, given at the national sales 
executive annual meeting in New York 
City on June 9, 1955: 

THE WHITE House 
Your President told me that the quulifica- 


tion for holding this platform is to have (as 
he put it) a wonderful idea. “Other vir- 
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tues which the speech should possess,” he 
said “must be drama and spontaneity.” 

You can get all of these in a package, at 
a somewhat higher price, over at the 46th 
Street Theater. Such requirements, imposed 
upon a staff officer of the President of the 
United States, consecrated by tradition to 
seek complete anonymity, remind me of a 
young couple I heard about the other day. 

This couple resolved to get married but the 
girl made one condition. That condition 
was that John should first save $1,000. 
Time passed and along toward the following 
June she asked him one day how much he 
had been able to save toward the $1,000. 
Thirty-five dollars, he said. Near enough, 
said the girl. 

That is about the way you will have to 
settle with me. 

We in the Eisenhower administration are 
not given credit for reporting effectively our 
accomplishments. These add up, if you enu- 
merate them, to rather’an impressive total. 
Too many people are critical not so much of 
what we do, but what we fail to say we do. 

It is not my purpose to engage in any long 
exposition of the accomplishments of this 
administration. What I propose to do is to 
speak of our two principal objectives and 
how we have sought to attain them. 

You gentlemen are professional salesmen. 
There is one thing that everyone of you 
know. You know that, while slogans and 
smart literature and slick sales talk help to 
sell, you nevertheless have to have a product. 
Sooner or later you know that the public, 
your consumers, must have confidence in 
that product. Your job is to see to it that 
your prospective consumers find out about 
that product. 

Ne in the Eisenhower administration know 
that this is an important part of our job, 
too. 

Now, there are two products, if I may para- 
phrase a little, which free government can 
sponsor and promote, which are infallible 
ingredients of a successful administration. 
They are not new. They are immediately ac- 
cepted as basic criteria of a sound and pro- 
gressive administration. No administration, 
demonstrably effective in convincing the peo- 
ple of its ability to deliver such products, has 
ever been repudiated. Those products are 
peace and prosperity. 

I often think of the remarks a farmer in 
my native Vermont once made to a summer 
boarder. He lived up on one of those rocky 
side hill farms. His cow and old mare were 
not much but skin and bones, and he was as 
poor as a crow himself. One day a summer 
boarder whom he had known a long time 
came by. He was out harrowing among the 
rocks. She said, “Hiram, why don’t you sell 
out up here and come down on some decent 
land where you can make a living?” ‘Well,’ 
said Hiram, “I ain't so poor as you think I 
be. I don’t own this con-dummed place.” 

As sales executives you know the value of 
& product that can be relied on to stand the 
test of usage. Trade names soon disappear 
from the market places unless they represent 
sound and trustworthy standards of excel- 
lence. 

In 1952 a vast majority of the voters of 
America, believing that things were not as 
sound and trustworthy as they should be 
politically, asked the Republican Party for 
a new demonstration of fundamental Ameri- 
canism—a departure from radical design in 
government—a rededication to the more 
conservative and reliable political faith of 
our forefathers. 

Inflation was exhausting the great eco- 
nomic heart of the Republic. The peace for 
which we had so long fought and so earn- 
estly prayed continued to be mired down 
in the mud of Korea. Confidence in Wash- 
ington had reached an alltime low with gim- 
mick after gimmick being used in an effort 
to persuade the people that all was well. 
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Into this picture moved Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, one of the greatest patriots and one 
of the ablest and most devoted citizens this 
country had ever known—a new sales exec- 
utive, if you please. His responsibility and 
purpose was to revive not only the soul of 
this God-fearing land but likewise to recon- 
stitute its economic life. He gave the Na- 
tion’s citizenship new cause to believe, not 
in gimmicks, but in the solid salable sub- 
stance of basic American principles. 

What have been the results—and for sales 
executives it’s only results that count. 

First, how well have we made out on mak- 
ing good on the prosperity question? 

Sounder monetary and credit policies have 
steered us safely past the twin destroyers— 
depression and inflation. 

Further, such policies have achieved a 
stable dollar, controlled the cost of living. 
They have provided prudent management of 
the public debt. They are reducing the ex- 
penses of Government; they will balance the 
budget. 

New tax policies have added incentives to 
investment, encouraged capitalizing on op- 
portunities, removed injustices from the 
overburdened. 

Such policies have keenly accepted social 
responsibilities to care for the poor, the 
afflicted, the aged. 

They have put Government out of com- 
petitive enterprise with its own citizens. 
The program for the disposal of rubber 
plants received international acclaim as a 
demonstrated achievement in getting Gov- 
ernment out of private business. 

Such accomplishments (which are by no 
means all) are measurable in results—in 
facts, figures, in cold statistics. 

In May, 62.7 million people were em- 
ployed—a million over April, and an all-time 
high for May. 

Unemployment is dropping. Unemploy- 
ment in May was down sharply, by almost 
half a million under April. It is 800,000 less 
than a year ago. If you are interested in 
percentages, it is 25.5 percent under last 
August. 

Industria! production rose in April to an 
index of 136, one point below the all-time 
record. But listen, the figure for May is 
expected to show a further rise—perhaps a 
new all-time record. American business is 
planning great increases in plant and equip- 
ment in the second and third quarters of 
1955. The third-quarter rate will equal or 
exceed the peak third quarter of 1953. The 
figure is something like 28.8 billion for the 
third quarter. Compare that with the first 
quarter rate of 25.6 billion. 

The figures for personal consumption dur- 
ing the first quarter were at an annual rate 
of $242 billion. The figure for April will be 
about $3 billion higher. It is still going up. 

Retail-store sales in April were up 7 per- 
cent over a year ago. 

Personal income in April rose to a new 
record—an annual rate of $295.6 billion—a 
billion higher than March, and $11 billion 
higher than April of last year. 

Disposable personal income—the amount 
you have to spend—reached an annual rate 
of $260.6 billion in the first quarter. In April 
it had risen to something like $263 billion. 

These facts and figures are noteworthy as 
indicators of conditions today. Their greater 
significance is what they mean for tomorrow. 
Do they really carry the promise of continued 
public confidence? 

There is one reason, of course, why there 
is in our time a greater degree of confidence 
not only for today, but for tomorrow. It is 
evident in public opinion polls, in stock mar- 
ket trends, in figures of industrial expansion, 
in countless other barometers that reveal 
what people are really thinking. That con- 
fidence finds its chief expression in the devo- 
tion of the country to its President, Dwight 
Eisenhower. 


Yet there are reasons beyond person 
great capacity. These can be expre 
much more tangible terms. Our pe 


day want to know about plans for the | 


They want acts, deeds. 
What is your Government for its p 


ing to inspire and promote this conf 


for the future? 


I promised not to tax your patienc 


long enumerations. What you are r¢ 
terested in is what’s ahead. 
Let us give all due credit for today’ 


picture to the brains of management 
skill of labor, and the driving force o: 


tive selling. But let’s look 
Government are doing to encourage 
greater prosperity. p 
First, let’s look briefly at fiscal n 
ment. We have learned that certa 
have certain results. One of the te 
of fiscal policy is the application 
principle of flexibility to the deci: 
garding discount rates, mortgage fir 
management of the debt service, b 
trol of the levels of Government 
The majority of the people of th 
try like to live within their income 
think Government ought to, also. Ba 
the budget has been no idle promise 
our determination, and we are 
achieve it. 
grinding down of necessary public ex 
tures. It will be balanced (and : 
hope) by better management of th: 
business of government, and we know 
are a lot of improvements yet to be 1 
We shall continue to eliminate G 


ment from the field c? competition with pri 


vate business. In numerous inst 
Government has already withdrawn 
much activity. In the months 


And we will do it by no rut! 


ahneaqd 


August 


effort will continue until the Government in 


this regard is once again within the 
of its proper function and purpose. 


We have been watching lately the expan 


sion of consumer credit. We complet 
moved the heavy hand of Governmen 
this field of control. We don’t pro; 
reimpose it. Yet we believe that sound 
growth is essential to a sound : 
economy. Yet we believe the 
more reasonable policies in finan 
tain types of loans is wise managen 

Yet another act in which your Gove! 
is presently engaged is in the prepa: 
public works planning and proj¢ 
morrow must bring better 
America. We are earnestly tryi: 
vide a plan for a national highw 
consistent with our national need 
lieve that the American people are 
us. 

In yet another field—public works 


making a broad inventory of needed buil 


construction, conservation, power, a 
control projects to be undertaken n 
the Federal Government, but by the 


highway 


tion of Federal, State, and local governn 


and private initiative. I can report t! 


progress in this direction has already 


substantial. 


All of these facts and figures reflect pré 


day progress, the plans and proj 
morrow that are building a faith 
future that will carry us on to unpr: 
goals. 

Now about the second great ob} 
the one that overshadows all of our « 
efforts. No audience such as this nee 
reminded that the struggle for a | 
world is the great goal of our era. 

Today we see peaceful overtures, b 


not complacent about their significance 
see prisoners being released—not eb 


and too long held. We have not f 


either the motives for their detention 


we misled by the reasons for their release 


We have not allowed ourselves 
plunged headlong into a catastrophi 


ad t y 
adoption 
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needlessly and uselessly. This administra- 
tion will never involve American youth in a 
futile and avoidable conflict. But we reso- 
jutely continue to reject policies both ot 
weakness and of vacillation. If there are in 
these brief remarks any grand ideas it will 
be the indelible impression left upon you 
that your Government is solemnly dedicated 
th its every resource to gain peaceful goals. 
What are the evidences of this determina- 
tion? Let me name three. The President a 
vear and a half ago outlined a plan for the 
adaption of atomic power for peaceful pur- 
oses. 

vhat has become of this idea? 

A hundred and fifty years ago a merchant 
in Boston, then the center of the American 
whaling industry, said: “When the last 
whale is killed, the lights of the world will 
oo out.” Now lights are being lit by the in- 
genuity of man’s creative mind. Not only 
are we preparing for the use of atomic energy 
for ourselves, but you will be interested to 
know that we have already initialled agree- 
ments with eight free nations for the ex- 
change of information to permit them to 
earn the same privilege. Other such agree- 
ments are expected to be approved within 
the next few days, and others will follow. 

In addition, we are at this moment ac- 
tively engaged in developing plans for as- 
sisting other free and independence-loving 
peoples to acquire research reactors for 
peat eful uses. 

What has this got to do with peace? 

There are human instincts common to all 
people. Among them is the desire for self- 
expression and self-betterment. In the long 
run, our efforts for peace will be strength- 
ened by plans designed to help other free 
people to help themselves—and to gain more 
and more of the advantages that modern 
science has discovered for the use of man- 
kind, 

The next policy pursued by this Govern- 
ment is in the field of foreign trade. Too 
often the word reciprocity is being mistaken 
for » one-way street. We are concerned, as 
we .iould be, when American workers lose 
their jobs through the competition of for- 

ign products. Yet we ought better to un- 
derstand that there are about 414 million 
workers in industry and agriculture who pro- 
duce and manufacture commodities and 
products that are sold in foreign markets. 
This is roughly 7 percent of the employed 
people of America’s labor force. Yes, we are 
concerned with the displacing effects of 
competition of foreign goods, but we are 
equally concerned with failing foreign mar- 
kets which displace American farmers and 
American workmen just as much. 

The programs for military and economic 
assistance for our allies have strengthened 
the whole fabric of resistance to commu- 
histic aggression. Remember that the pur- 
chases of our Own goods and products to 
supply the needs of these programs not only 
help to save our own scalps, but are as sus- 
t 1g to the American worker and the 
rican farmer as the products and com- 
nodities domestically consumed. 

And now for the third great effort toward 
peace. As most of you well know, we still 
continue to find among the many free and 
heutral nations the belief that the United 
States is committing itself to eventual war. 
You and I, of course, do not think so. We 
think our best chance to deter war is a 
superlatively strong military program. Yet 
we seem to have lost track of one thing. 
Peace, like the preservation of freedom, or of 
quality of opportunity, or anything else 
that forms a part of the American heritage 
has to be worked for to be preserved. It 
isn't just harrded out to us—ready-made and 
indestructible—as @ reward, so to speak, 
‘or high motives and good conduct. It is 
just as important to have it clear to the 
“uzen of India, for instance, as to us, that 


wi 
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the cause of peace is our greatest and sole 
ultimate goal. 

It, therefore, seemed appropriate to the 
President to put a man of extraordinary 
capability at work with his whole energy to 
solving one of the intricate problems prece- 
dent to the attainment of peace. This whole 
task lies, of source, within the framework of 
State Department policy. One great element 
of that task is set off for the time being in 
an effort to promote acceptable principles 
for disarmament. While disarmament is but 
one facet of the ultimate objective, it is the 
first and most important initial approach. 
This program has been entrusted to Harold 
Stassen, an official uniquely qualified to pro- 
mote an understanding among ourselves, and 
among ail people, of the peaceful policies of 
the United States. 

Now, all this effort, at home and abroad, 
has brought us a greater prosperity and is 
bringing us closer to a peaceful world. 

I am often asked this question—What can 
I do (or what can this organization do) to 
help? 

In answer, let me say that you people, 
perhaps as much as any one group in the 
Nation, are especially fitted to make a con- 
tribution. Each in your own individual 
capacity is persuasive and able to exert an 
effect upon the opinions of other people. 
We ask no arbitrary conformity nor, indeed, 
the acceptance of any principle or program 
to which anyone is conscientiously opposed. 
But if you believe in these goals, if you 
think these products—peace with prosper- 
ity—are worth your effort, do what you can 
to support those public policies you believe 
best designed to achieve them. 

There is not one of you but who has in- 
fluence for good with others. Let me close 
with a parable that President John Dickey 
of Dartmouth College used to impress these 
principles upon the alumni of Dartmouth. 

He said, “No man ever pursued the truth 
very vigorously without bumping into other 
men, many of them comfortably at rest, and 
others moving with equal vigor on the same 
quest, but in the opposite direction. In this 
sort of human hive in which we live each of 
us assumes a sense of responsibility for the 
realization of his individual greatness.” 

An old fable says all that needs to be said. 

“The people who lived in a certain village 
having occasion to hold a feast in honor of 
one of their number who had returned from 
another country after long absence, and all 
of them being without great wealth, agreed 
among themselves that each should bring a 
bottle of wine which he might pour into a 
large cask which had been provided. 

“One, thinking to save his wine to his 
own use, said to himself, ‘If I fill my bottle 
with water and empty it with the others, it 
will not be observed.’ But behold, when the 
villagers assembled and when the time ar- 
rived that the wine should be drawn off, 
only water flowed forth from the cask. 

“All the people had acted with the same 
thought, each one saying to himself, ‘Lo, my 
contribution will not be missed’.” 





Dixon-Yates Story—Creeping Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 28, 1955, issue of the 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The editorial, 
entitled “The Repair Jobs Still Ahead,” 
follows: 

THE REPAIR JOBS STILL AHEAD 

The logical next steps, now that Dixon- 
Yates is dead, are to repair the damage it 
caused, insofar as possible, and to set up 
safeguards to prevent similar damage from 
recurring bills to accomplish these pur- 
poses, have been introduced in Congress by 
two members of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, Senator ANDERSON, of New Mex- 
ico, the chairman, and Representative Ho .1- 
FIELD, of California. 

The Anderson-Holifield bills would make it 
mandatory for all Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion members to have access to all informa- 
ticn concerning the Commission's business. 
Commissioner Murray has charged that AEC 
Chairman Admiral Strauss failed to tell him 
vital facts about the Dixon-Yates deal. Ad- 
miral Strauss neglected to consult Mr. Mur- 
ray and possibly other Commissioners before 
asking the Justice Department to handle the 
settlement of the contract. 

The latter matter is of continuing perti- 
nence. The Dixon-Yates combine expects 
several million dollars—the exact amount 
has not been stated—in settlement; Mem- 
bers of Congress who opposed the deal de- 
clare the contract never became binding and 
no damages, therefore, are due. Admiral 
Strauss’ maneuver in appealing to the Jus- 
tice Department would have the effect of 
cutting off the joint committee’s supervision 
of the settlement. 

The trend to one-man rule of independent 
agencies which Senator ANDERSON and Rep- 
resentative HOLIFIELD are trying to halt in 
AEC is observable in TVA and SEC, also, 
Brigadier General Vogel, President Eisen- 
hower's appointee as Chairman, has shown 
continuous hostility to the purposes of the 
agency he anomalously heads. He has set 
up a sort of martial law in the TVA board 
similar to the regime Admiral Strauss has 
instituted at AEC. At SEC, Chairman Arm- 
strong has acted as errand boy for Presiden- 
tial Assistant Sherman Adams, and, like 
Vogel and Strauss, withheld from his fel- 
low Commissioners information essential to 
the performance of their duties. 

This creeping dictatorship among the in- 
dependent commissions can only be expected 
to spread to still others and to grow worse 
where it is already in effect, unless active 
measures are taken to root it out. When 
AEC, TVA, and SEC have been restored to 
their independent and nonpartisan status, 
the approp.iate committees of Congress 
would do well to take a new look at all the 
other independent agencies as well, to make 
sure that their independence is not being 
encroached upon by the executive depart- 
ment. 





Facts About Natural Gas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
evident that the greater part of the op- 
position to this legislation, which pro- 
poses to amend the Natural Gas Act, is 
due to a lack of understanding of the 
true facts concerning the production and 
marketing of natural gas. I want to pre- 
sent just a few of the many facts which, 
I believe, are not fully understood. 
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During the debate argument has been 
advanced that the reason consumers in 
New York pay $2.40 per thousand cubic 
feet for gas is largely because of the cost 
of natural gas at the well. The record 
shows that the gas consumed in New 
York costs 8 cents per thousand cubic 
feet at the well. If that gas were to be 
celivered free of any cost into the pipe- 
line and that item were to be entirely 
removed as a factor in the price to the 
consumer, the people in New York would 
still pay $2.32 per thousand cubic feet. 
The price paid to the producer is only 
3% percent of the price paid by the con- 
sumer. 

There about 8,000 independent 
producers of natural gas now supplying 
the various pipelines which carry the gas 
into the consuming areas. It is a highly 
competitive market, which means that 
no producer can demand and get an ex- 
cessive price. During all of the years 
when there has been no Federal regula- 
tion of the price of gas at the well the 
cost has not been increased in propor- 
tion to the advance in price of the con- 
sumer. The records bear this out fully. 

The reason for the close vote on this 
measure can be attributed mainly to 
the opposition voiced by governors and 
mayors in the gas consuming populous 
eastern States who fail to take into con- 
sideration what Federal control of this 
gas production at the well could in- 
volve. In the first place, exploration 
and production of natural gas is strictly 
a risk enterprise. Exploration and drill- 
ing are the only ways to develop fields 
which will insure a continued adequate 
supply for the Nation’s consumers. A 
considerable portion of the money in- 
vested is expended in what is termed 
wildcat operation—searching for new 
supply sources—and brings no return 
when the operator fails to find gas. 
That happens frequently in wildcat op- 
eration. If this search for and develop- 
ment of new fields is continued the pro- 
ducer must receive a price for his gas 
which will at least in part justify the 
chance he takes. That is true of any 
risk business. When a fair and equit- 
able return is not possible, these wildcat 
operations, which insure a gas supply, 
will cease. In fact the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Phillips case already has materially cut 
down this necessary exploration. 

It is significant that the Federal 
Power Commission has pointed out that 
it has taken the position that Federal 
control of natural gas production was 
10t intended by the Congress, is im- 
practicable and very difficult to admin- 
ister. Until the Congress acts to cor- 
rect the law so that :he divided and dub- 
ious interpretation made by the Su- 
prem Court is nullified there will be con- 
tinued and more serious curtailment in 
development of our natural gas re- 
sources. 

From the purely fiscal standpoint of 
the Federal Government and the State 
Governments in the natural gas produc- 
ing areas this curtailment of explora- 
tion and development of our natural gas 
resources is a serious matter. A con- 
siderable part of the gas producing 
fields are in the public lands States, 
where Uncle Sam owns from two-thirds 
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This stamp is an ambassador of good yw; 


to three-quarters of the lands overlying 
the gas fields. In addition the States 
themselves own a portion of these lands. 
The royalty return, therefore, goes into 
the public treasuries as a benefit to the 
taxpayers. 

If these facts were generally under- 
stood I believe most of the opposition 
to this legislation would end. It cer- 
tainly is not wise for the Congress to 
take any action which will jeopardize 
the future natural gas supply for the 
millions of consumers, That would be 
an economic disaster. Unless we ap- 
prove this legislation and insure an ade- 
quate natural gas supply we are invit- 
ing that disaster. 


White House Ceremony Commemorating 
Issuance of United States Postage 
Stamp Atoms for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my honor and pleasure to be includ- 
ed among those who attended cere- 
monies at the White House yesterday, 
marking the issuance of a postage stamp 
Atoms for Peace. This ceremony, con- 
ducted under the direction of the Post- 
master General and the President of the 
United States, was most impressive and 
effective. I should add that representa- 
tives of foreign countries, in Washing- 
ton attended the ceremony. I am sure 
Members of Congress, as well as others, 
will be interested in the statements of 
the President of the United States, the 
Postmaster General, and the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
They are included herewith: 

REMARKS OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD 

Mr. President, distinguished representa- 
tives of other great nations, fellow Ameri- 
cans, and ladies and gentlemen, the Post 
Office Department is highly honored in hav- 
ing this ceremony here at the White House 
with the President of the United States and 
s0 many distinguished guests in attendance, 

We are gathered here to dedicate the 
atoms for peace Onited States postage 
stamp, which goes on sale in Washington 
today, and throughout the Nation tomor- 
row. ‘Traditionally the postage stamps of a 
nation are pictorial representations of its 
glories. They serve as reminders to the 
citizenry of great men and women who 
have gone on before, of the natural wonders 
that Almighty God has bestowed upon the 
land and the accomplishments that have 
made the Nation great. 

But, this stamp that we dedicate today 
is different. It is unique. It does not deal 
with the past. It is concerned rather with 
the future. It does not deal with material 
achievement. It commemorates an ideal. 

It does not proclaim purely nationalistic 
glories. It expresses a hope for all the world. 
This stamp prominently features the quota- 
tion taken from the December 8, 1953, ad- 
dress of President Eisenhower before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Quoting the President: “To find the way by 
which the inventiveness of man shall be con- 
secrated to his life.’ 
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and of hope. It is truly a symbol of ; 
highest aspirations. 
cry of a great crusade for permanent 


which so long tragically has eluded mankin 


It carries the rally; 


? 
uv 
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The message of this stamp is America’s an. 
swer to a fateful choice, that of a more aby; 


dant life rather than the Catastrophe 
atomic warfare. 


We believe the issuance and the use of 


the 120 million of these atoms for 
commemorative stamps, each carrying 
dramatic message will be a powerful ir 
ment in humanity’s quest for a perm 
world peace on mutual confidence and tr 


It is in this spirit that we dedicate the issy. 


ance of this atoms for peace stamp 
today. 

Distinguished guests, it is now my p! 
to present the Chairman of the At 
Energy Commission, the Honorable 
Strauss. 

REMARKS OF ADM. LEwIs L. Strauss, ( 

MAN OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMI 


Mr. President, Mr. Postmaster Genera] 
distinguished guests, a more fortunat: 


ment could not be chosen for this ceremony 


to dedicate this stamp. In just 11 days. 
August 8, there will be convened in Ger 
the first International Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, the 
ence which we had the honor to p: 


There, the United States will join with more 


than 60 other nations in an exchan f 
formation concerned solely with the be: 


and bountiful atom and not with its powers 


of destruction. 

I am reminded of another internat 
conference also held in Switzerland 80 , 
ago. On that occasion, nations large a 
small gathered to establish the U: 
Postal Union. 
national agreement that the stamp w! 


dedicate today will carry its message of ator 


for peace across frontiers to the far } 
of the earth. 

Over the years, the International 
Union has become the most durable a1 


It is by reason of that inter 


haps the most successful of all agreements 
among nations, and it has contributed ir 
large measure to the free communication of 


ideas, which is the 


nourishes science. 


We hope most devoutly that, given go 


faith and cooperation, equally endur 
even more beneficent results will flow f! 


this new gathering of nations in Switzer 


land to promote the peaceful atom. 
In the inspiring words of your 

the United Nations, Mr. President 

now partly emblazoned upon this 

which the Postmaster General and hi 

partment have devised—we are determi! 

to find the way by which the inventive! 


bloodstream that 


4 
1 


of man shall not be directed to his death, but 


consecrated to his life. 


Appress OF HON. DwIGcnT D. EISENH 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. Postmaster General, distingu! 
members of the diplomatic corps, my f 
as the Postmaster General has said, ¥ 
here a stamp that looks to the futu 
its design has followed that conceptio! 
it tends also to pose to us a quest 
as old as history: Shall the inventi\ 
man be used for good or for evil? 
Every discovery we have made, even t! 
of fire to warm our bodies, to cook 
has also been used as one of the a 
ing weapons of war to bring destruction 
enemies. Every single thing that man? 
discovered can be used for good or for 
depending upon the purpose of+man. 


would seem to imply that man indeed hast 


look within himself before he can | 
with any certainty, with any possibil 
accuracy whatsoever, before he ca! 
mine what will be the final results ofg 
invention such as the discovery of ht 
fission and nuclear fusion. 














rhe Tnited States, as you well know, has 
; sae 1ttempting to do its part in promoting 
ene peaceful, the good uses of this new sci- 
The Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
ission has outlined some of them to 
And, I should like to go further and 
on no stone unturned in order to discover 
s in which all of us nations that 
love ‘e can, without threat to anybody 
sce. without fear for our own security, move 
‘srward in this field. 
‘ Now, because of this belief, because of this 
because of this hope, I call your 
tention to what I think is a fortunate 
ture in the design of this stamp. We 
the world bound together by new 
._ bound together by the natural forces 

sjence, and of nature, not split by them. 
I hope, I devoutly pray that this is an 
y of what will occur in the future—that 
through these great benefits, there will be- 
me so deeply impressed upon our minds 
1e benefits that can come from this new sci- 
ence, that finally men will look within them- 
selves and find the courage to reject the im- 
ulses of their own avarice, their own 
hnness, their own greed, be it individual 
national, and attempt, at least in this 
i of work, to proceed toward the good of 


’ i 
US @1l. 


ence. 





new Way 





foeling 


. ir 
a ur 











CONCLUDING COMMENTS BY POSTMASTER 
GENERAL SUMMERFIELD 


Thank you, Mr. President. It gives me 
great satisfaction to present to you, Mr. 
President, the first album of these atoms for 
peace stamps. 

It is a pleasure to present the Hon. John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, with a 
similar album, 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, chairman, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, we take 
pleasure in presenting you with this album. 

Senator BouRKE B. HICKENLOOPER, Mem- 
ber, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, we 
are pleased to present this album to you. 

Congressman CaRL T. DurHAM, Vice Chair- 
man, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
his album is presented to you with our com- 
puments. 

Congressman W. STERLING COLE, member, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, it is a 
privilege to present you with this commemo- 
rative album. 

Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, it is most 
itting that we present you with this com- 
memorative album. 

Identical albums of these new atoms for 
peace stamps are being sent to representa- 
tives of the 84 countries invited to the 
United Nations International Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to be held 
next month in Geneva, Switzerland. 

We are gratified that so many of these rep- 
resentatives have joined us in this ceremony 
today. 

We are confident the conference starting 
on August 8 will be fruitful and useful to 
men of good will the world over. 












Government Clinics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my custom every 
other year, during adjournment to hold 
fovernment clinics in each of the 38 
‘county seat towns in my district. These 
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meetings are not political, but merely 
question and answer periods to give folks 
an opportunity to visit with their Rep- 
resentative and to ask questions. It also 
gives me an opportunity to report on my 
stewardship in Congress. 

The first hour is devoted to schcol 
students, entitled “Youth Wants To 
Know.” The last hour is for adults who 
may attend. Following is the schedule 
of clinics for the period from October 10 
through October 20: 

Monday, October 10: North Platte, 
2 to 4 p, m,. (gas company building) ; 
Tryon, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Tuesday, October 11: Stapleton, 2 to 4 
p. m.; Thedford, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Wednesday, October 12: Mullen, 2 to 
4p.m.; Arthur, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Thursday, October 13: Chappell, 2 to 4 
p. m.; Oshkosh, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Friday, October 14: Grant, 10 to 12 a. 
m.; Ogallala, 2 to 4 p. m. 

Monday, October 17: Brewster, 2 to 4 
p. m.; Broken Bow, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Tuesday, October 18: Lexington, 2 to 4 
p. m.; Kearney, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Wednesday, October 19: Burwell, 2 to 
4p. m.; Ord, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Thursday, October 20: Loup City, 2 to 
4 p.m.; Grand Island, 7 to 9 p. m. 

All meetings will be held in the county 
courthouse unless otherwise indicated. 
The public is invited. 





America Victorious in Propaganda Battle 
at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following: 


AMERICA VICTORIOUS IN PROPAGANDA BATTLE 
AT GENEVA 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


GENEVA.—Judged by my standards the 
four-power conference has been an enor- 
mous success. Merely for the West to have 
got out of it with a whole skin having 
made no new unnecessary and dangerous 
concessions to the Russians would have been 
areal triumph. And this the West has ac- 
complished. Here, thank God, is no new 
Yalta. 

But our side has done far better. By 
skillful teamwork punctuated by the the- 
atrical but effective appearance at the right 
moment of General Gruenther and Admiral 
Radford, Eisenhower, Dulles, and Harold 
Stassen have won the propaganda battle, the 
only sure struggle of this meeting. 

The American disarmament plan has, in 
the words of one veteran observer, rocked 
Europe. The Geneva newspaper La Suisse, 
which is steadily on our side, commented 
triumphantly: “If suspicion continues to 
poison world politics it is not the fault of 
the United States.” 


The Paris Monde, neutralist and spitefully 
anti-American, called the Eisenhower offer 
a thunderclap. Certainly it caught the Rus- 
sians completely off guard and floored them 
for the count of nine. During that period 
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they lost the propaganda fight, tn the opin- 
ion of the most experienced referees. 

But is that all? What else, the reader 
may ask. 

FALSE HOPES 

What else did you expect? From the be- 
ginning it seemed to this student of world 
affairs that the high hopes raised of making 
real progress toward German unity, toward 
a European security system, toward any sort 
of disarmament which the West could ac- 
cept without risking a surprise attack later 
on were without serious foundation. 

The Russians came to this conference not 
to realize but to prevent German reunifi- 
cation on any but their own terms. They 
are working still to prevent the rearmament 
of West Germany, or at least to limit it 
and slow it down. Their idea of a Euro- 
pean or a worldwide security system is one 
that will abolish thermonuclear weapons 
wherein the West is superior and stabilize 
conventional weapons on levels that will 
leave the Communist bloc looking down 
upon its enemies and intended victims. 

Even in the easier matter of raising the 
Iron Curtain there has hardly been any 
progress. The Bulganin-Khrushchev-Zhu- 
kov troika had already raised the curtain 
some. They have not really gone farther. 

CREEPING DANGER 


But what of the thermonuclear fear that 
was supposed to have convinced even hard- 
ened Bolsheviks that henceforth no country 
can afford or presumably survive a major 
war? Haven't the Russians and the Ameri- 
cans shown each other that they intend no 
major aggressions? 

Well, in my judgment, neither the 
U. S. S. R. nor the United States of America 
has ever really believed that the other would 
attack. The danger has been and is the 
gradual expansion of the Soviet system by a 
series of minor aggressions based on a mix- 
ture of subversion and force. That danger 
remains exactly as it was before this con- 
ference. As for the H-bomb, the Russians 
are good enough poker players—unlike their 
Western counterparts—to show no signs of 
the anxiety which they must surely feel. 

Conceded, the Russians were amiable and 
obviously are seeking a period of less strained 
relations with the West. But for what pur- 
pose? To enjoy the benefits of growing 
cooperation, or to lull their opponents into 
a false security while the U.S. S. R. attains 
superiority in armaments? 

That question is as unanswered as when 
the conference started. It happens to be the 
heart of everything. 

Older people forget and young Americans 
have never realized that twice before the 
Russians have become all sweetness. The 
first was during the NEP period when the 
young U.S. S.R. absolutely had to have time 
to repair the damages of war and revolution. 
The second was in the thirties when the 
U. S. S. R., through fear of Hitler, joined 
the League of Nations it had hitherto 
scorned and sent Maxim Litvinov to Geneva 
to seduce the bourgeois peoples with sweet 
words and empty promises. None of this 
prevented the U.S. S. R. in 1939 from gang- 
ing up with Hitler in a pirate raid on 
civilization. 

NOT AROUND CORNER 

Others may think that atmosphere is im- 
portant and the spirit of Geneva something 
wonderful. I am unable to believe that, be- 
cause I managed to persuade an amiable 
Soviet radioman to drink a bottle of ginger 
ale, “The peace we fought for is just 
around the corner,” as Paul Hoffman im- 
prudently wrote recently. 

In the words of France’s former premier 
and foreign minister, Georges Bidault, “The 
cold war has been buried while the war of 
nerves gets hotter.” 

Or in the words of Italy’s veteran diplo- 
mat, Ambassador Massimo Magistrati, “This 
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conference is remarkable because everything 
has gone exactly as expected’’—expected, 
that is, by trained experts like Magistrati. 
Everything except the propaganda battle, 
which the American team has won handily. 








The Most Wonderful Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor», I take this op- 
portunity to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the growing threat to the 
proper division of responsibility between 
our three branches of government. 
Many people express concern, but few 
people have given the problem the 
thought and study that the esteemed 
president of the State University of 
Iowa, the Honorable Virgil Hancher, has 
given in trying to warn our people of the 
dire consequences if present trends con- 
tinue. He expressed his concern most 
eloquently in an address at Ohio State 
University recently. I am privileged to 
have a copy of that address. I ask that 
it be printed here so that all of us can 
have the benefit of the thinking of one 
of America’s great educators. 

The address foilows: 

THE Most WONDERFUL WorkK 
(By Virgil M. Hancher) 


It is a privilege and an honor to be in- 
vited to deliver an address in this series, 
so fittingly dedicated to the memory of the 
late Dean Walter J. Shepard. I am deeply 
touched by it because I have no claim, as 
of right, to stand in the learned and grace- 
ful tradition of which Dean Shepard and 
my predecessors in this series are the exem- 
piars. It is now more than 20 years since 
Dean Shepard delivered his presidential ad- 
dress on Democracy in Transition to the 
American Political Science Association, an 
address which was witness enough, if wit- 
ness were needed, to the breadth and pene- 
tration of his powers of observation, and to 
the equanimity and understanding with 
which he was enabled to interpret the transi- 
tion from one political epoch to another. 
One is honored to stand in the shadow cast 
by his stature, and to have some part, how- 
ever small, in keeping his memory alive. 

Unhappily, 20th-century democracies seem 
little concerned to provide that leisure and 
reflection which many of us believe to be 
indispensable, if our society is not to rush 
headlong into the abyss. We are under a 
spcial debt of gratitude, therefore, to scholars 
and men of affairs who have distilled the 
wisdom accumulated from the knowledge and 
experiences of a lifetime into such form 
that we may absorb its essence in the most 
palatable way. In our own country I have in 
mind Walter Lippmann’s book. The Public 
Philosophy, and the late Carl Becker’s The 
Declaration of Independence, Freedom and 
Responsibility, and How New Will the Better 
World Be? We are indebted to the last 





century, and especially to Victorian England, 
for many successful men of affairs who wrote 
with distinction on political and related sub- 
jects. Such, for example, were Walter Bage- 
hot, editor of The Economist, of London, and 
author of Physics and Politics, Lombard 
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Street, and The English Constitution; and 
Sir Henry Maine and his Ancient Law 
and Popular Government; and Sir Henry 
Taylor and his little-known but classic 
work, entitled “The Statesmen.” Our 
society today seems not conducive to that 
happy line of doers and thinkers which was 
so prolific in the last century. The line is 
dying, and we can ill afford to let it die. 
Let us hope that the memory of Dean Shep- 
ard and the inspiratien of his life and writ- 
ings will bring forth a new generation of 
doers and thinkers so much needed in the 
hurried and heedless age in which we live. 

My theme has to do with government, and 
on it I must speak as a layman. An under- 
graduate major in political science, a de- 
gree in jurisprudence from one institution 
and in law from another, 16 years in the 
active practice of law in a metropolitan cen- 
ter, and more than 14 years as the president 
of a State university may qualify one to 
speak as a doer, but hardly as a thinker or 
writer. Indeed, the circumstances under 
which a university president is able to think, 
if he ever finds occasion to think beyond the 
immediate problems of his office, are such 
that the result of his reflections would most 
appropriately be entitled “Meditations in a 
Boiler Factory.” Knowing, as you must have 
known, that I was neither a scholar nor 
researcher in the field of government, you 
will not expect me to bring to you any facts 
or theories not known to those skilled in 
the science and art of government. Rather, 
I assume that you must have expected me 
to speak as one who has had practical ex- 
perience in observing the operations of gov- 
ernment, and who, from that experience, has 
developed certain hopes and concern about 
the governmental problems of our time. On 
this basis, I speak to you willingly, because 
good government, the very best government, 
is a matter of the most urgent concern to 
us all. Indeed, we may say, in a quite literal 
sense, that it is a matter of life and death. 
Fifty and more years ago the scope of gov- 
ernmental activities was so restricted that 
the decisions of government, while of con- 
cern to a particular person from time to 
time, only infrequently touched or concerned 
the general body of the citizens. Today its 
decisions affect the lives and fortunes of us 
all. At any moment decisions may be made 
which will determine the very existence of 
our civilization. If, as Tallyrand is alleged 
to have said, war is much too serious a busi- 
ness to be left to soldiers, so government has 
now become much too serious a business to 
be left to politicians. 

I. One hundred sixty-eight years ago the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 convened 
in Philadelphia, and began the deliberations 
which produced the Constitution of the 
United States. That document is said to be 
older than the constitution of any other 
presently existing government. Probably the 
framers of the Constitution never realized 
the durability of the instrument which they 
had created. Certainly some of them would 
have been satisfied, if they could have been 
assured on the day the convention ad- 
journed that their handiwork would bind 
the States together in relative peace and 
prosperity for as long as 30 years. They 
could hardly have foreseen, although the 
more imaginative among them may have 
hoped, that it would serve as a frame of gov- 
ernment for 166 years, during which the 
Nation would expand from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, would expand from a popula- 
tion of 4 million to 164 million people, and 
would develop a material civilization un- 
paralled in human history. So great has been 
the praise of this instrument that many have 
agreed with Mr. Gladstone, who once said: 

“As the British Constitution is the most 
subtle organism which has proceeded from 
the womb and long gestation of progressive 
history, so the American Constitution is, so 
far as I can see, the most wonderful work 











ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” 4 * 
As you will note, it is from this quot; 
that I have taken the title for my re; 
Because under this Constitution we 
had the good fortune to develop an ec; \ 
which enables us to lead the world in mai-. 
rial abundance, it is assumed far too o; 
that our only contributions to Western , vi). 
ization have been material ones. Thi: 7 
believe to be untrue. Indeed the prosr; 
of material abundance with all hop: 
promise that it implies for the haye-; 
nations is only one among our major Ame: 
can contributions to civilization. On ap. 
other occasion,? as some of you are aware. ] 
expressed the opinion that our country haq 
made at least four significant contributions 
to Western civilization. They are: 
1. The application of the Federal pri: 


n 


to the government of vast territorix and 
large populations; 
2. The doctrine of the judicial review of 


unlawful or arbitrary executive or leis! 
action as a safeguard to the citizens a 
tyrannical encroachments by Governmen 

3. The mass production and distribution 
of goods and services, requisite to the mai: 
tenance of a high standard of living 

4. The concept of universal oppo: 
for education, 

The first two contributions were p 


contributions directly related to our Const} 
tution and its interpretation, and they bear 
witness to political genius of a high order 
It was the failure to invent and apply t 

Federal principle which undoubtedly mace 


inevitable the uitimate dissolution of the 
Roman Empire and the transformation of 
the British Empire into an association of 
commonwealth nations rather than int 
Federal union. And the doctrine of judi 
review, while sometimes criticized 
doubtedly been a safeguard against the arr 
gancy of power. But it is disturbing to re- 
call that these two contributions were mace 
or at least had their inception, more t! 
a century ago, and that, in the succeeding 
100 years, we have made no comparable ¢ 
tribution to political thought or action 
What has happened that this should be s 
Have the wisdom and the cunning oft 
men of 1787 deserted us? Have we political 
knowledge and sagacity adequate to the 
tasks before us? These are relevant ques- 
tions because we have no assurance that our 
destiny is written in the stars. If the stu 
of history shows anything, it shows ta 
nations are born and die, and that 
tions flourish and decay. I have stood ! 
Byblos, as have countless others, and 
seen the marks of seven civilizati ns whic 
have flourished upon that site in 5,000 yea”: 
In our own time we have seen nations and 
empires fall, and rise, and fall again. oe 
Nation has survived many shocks and Gh 
gers. We trust that it will survive them a 
But it has survived none more threate’ 
than those which now will put it to the 
We face the dangers of atomic pow - : a 
all the problems which arise from it, bt 
cause the decisions of Government ” 
once seemed far away and of little momen 
now by one false step may bring UW” 
unprecedented disaster. We face the pecubs 
dangers of communism, for although 
not the first time that we have been 
to vast military power, we now lace ® ©” 
ferent thing—different in kind as We ® 
degree—half political, half religi 
bining all the power of the soldier ae 
zeal of the missionary—quite unlike © 
thing we have ever faced before. —- 
we face an unprecedented increase 1D bur 
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In 1789 the United States had less 
+ in 4 million people. We now have 164 
million. It is predicted that 20 years from 
sow. in 1975, we shall have 220 million. If 
my daughter, a junior in the university, lives 
her allotted 3 score years and 10, she may 
expect to be part of a population of 300 
million. Here is something new in our ex- 
nerience—a fact quite as shocking and ex- 
sive as the atomic bomb. 

We face the triple threat of the atomic 
bomb, of communism, and of expanding 
population. Are we prepared to meet and 
deal with them? Are our Governments— 
State and Federal—geared to their present 
and future tasks? 

In my judgment we are not prepared fer 
he problems that lie ahead, and we are not 
nrepared because we have surrounded the 
framers of the Constitution and their work 
with an aura of sanctity and awe, without 
honoring them as they would have desired 
by bringing their wisdom and sense of re- 
ality to the needs of our time. After all, 
imitation is the sincerest flattery. 

Our tasks are complicated because there 
appear to be certain developments now in 
progress which would set one branch of 
Government in opposition to another and 
would tend to weaken our Government as a 
whole at the very time when it most needs to 
I should like to discuss these de- 
yelopments with you, for although you have 
already observed them, they and their impti- 
cations seem not to be understood by the 
wider public, and, therefore, they are mat- 
ters for our concern. 

Il. The first and in some ways the most 
important of these developments is the 
revolutionary and unconstitutional strug- 
gle now in progress for the supremacy of 
the legislative over the executive branches 
of our Governments—Federal and State. 
Whatever your views may be about the merits 
of parliamentary government, there can be 
no doubt that the supremacy of the legis- 
lature is a constitutional heresy under our 
form of Government. No branch was in- 
tended to be supreme over the others. 

The framers of the Constitution secmed 
clear upon two points—that the people can- 
not legislate and that the legislature cannot 
administer. They believed in a representa- 
tive government and in the separation of 
powers. This was their faith, and what de- 
parts from it is heresy. Yet we are depart- 
ing from it; for, unless the signs of the times 
are misleading, we have been witnessing for 
20 years a gigantic struggle of increasing in- 
tensity and bitterness for the supremacy of 
the legislature over the executive branches of 
Government, both State end Federal. 

This struggle is not open and above 
board. It is more covert than open, and 
probably more unconscious than conscious. 
No formal amendment to the Constitution is 
involved. It involves, instead, the slow, but 
Irresistible, erosion of the power and au- 
thority of the Executive, as bit by bit the 
legislative power circumscribes and di- 
minishes the range of Executive action. The 
intent with which this is done is immaterial, 
and the fact that it is often done by well- 
intentioned men is irrelevant. The result is 
the same whatever the intention. If you are 
killed in an automobile accident, you are just 
as dead when killed by a well-intentioned 
man as by a bad one. 

Unless some new factor is introduced, the 
Struggle will continue until a victory has 
been won. This may take fifty or a hundred 
years. Perhaps only the historian, viewing 
it from the 22d century, will be able to see 
when it began and when it ended. But as 
the battle now stands, there can be but one 
Outcome. Inasmuch aas_ the executive 
branch is without effective power to curb the 
‘egislative branch, and inasmuch as the leg- 
islative branch in a hundred small ways and 
some large ones, including the power of the 
purse, has effective means to curb the execu- 
lve, the ultimate victory must go to the 
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legislative branch under the conditions 
which now prevail. 

The weakening of our governmental struc- 
ture and functions, as this struggle pro- 
ceeds, is regrettable in view of the triple 
dangers which we face. It is doubly regret- 
table because it turns on an issue which the 
framers of the Constitution thought that 
they had settled. As I have said, the men 
of 1787 believed that the people could not 
legislate and that the legislature could not 
administer. The people cannot legislate be- 
cause they have neither the time, nor the 
information, nor the basis for a wise and 
considered Judgment. The legislative power, 
therefore, ought to be exercised by those 
who can act for the people—for all of the 
people, the young and the old, the voters 
and the nonvoters, the rich and the poor, 
the weak and the strong, the living and the 
dead, and the generations yet unborn. The 
legislature cannot administer because there 
are functions in life that do not merge. The 
legislature can determine general policy; it 
cannot see to the specific application of it. 
It can say “when” and “why,” but never 
“how.” If it determines broad policy, it will 
have no time for specific applications. If it 
concerns itself with specific applications, it 
will become a many-headed executive that 
will be no executive at all. It will fail in 
administration and will have no time for 
policy. Thus the state will suffer. I realize 
that in Britain the executive has been de- 
veloped out of Parliament without loss of 
liberty or effectiveness, but this is not true 
of France. Moreover, there is nothing in 
our history or traditions to indicate that our 
development would be as fortunate as the 
British, nor is there anything to indicate 
that Britain's sternest tests may not lie in 
the years ahead. In any event, the framers 
of our Constitution believed that there were 
three kinds of governmental powers and that 
in general they should be separated into 3 
corresponding branches of government—the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
branch. We now seem to be departing from 
the beliefs of the men of 1787, not so much 
by challenging their principles as by ignor- 
ing them, not so much by amending our 
Constitutions—State and Federal—in a di- 
rect and open way, as by subverting them 
and eroding them under the constant, ac- 
cumulative pressure of legislative power. 

What is the evidence upon this proposi- 
tion? In the Federal Government, the pres- 
sure of the legislative power is exerted prin- 
cipally through congressional investigating 
committees and through the power of the 
purse. Congressional committees serve a 
necessary and useful purpose when they seek 
to determine sound national policy; but that 
function seems increasingly overshadowed 
in prestige and public attention by investi- 
gating committees designed to harrass the 
executive. What is the position of the Secre- 
tary of State on the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores? What is the position of 
the Secretary of the Interior on public 
power? What is the position of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on price supports for 
farm crops? What about the Dixon-Yates 
contract? What is the Secretary of Defense 
doing about the Army, the Navy, the Marines, 
the Air Force? What is the Secretary of the 
Treasury doing about the stock market? 
What is anybody, what is everybody, doing 
about subversives? In all of this the levisla- 
tive branch appear to be seeking more than 
information. It is a reasonable inference 
that it is exhibiting doubt and distrust of 
the executive department, a doubt and dis- 
trust which is thereby communicated to our 
own people and to foreign governments, and 
that, by these harassing and embarrassing 
procedures, it seeks to bend the executive to 
the legislative will. 

It may be appropriate to observe in this 
connection that by far the most significant 
fact about the Army-McCarthy hearings was 
never brought into focus for general public 
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attention. This most significant fact was 
not the clash of personalities involved, or 
whether one was right or another was wrong. 
most significant fact was that the hearing 
was not a contest between equals. It was not 
a contest between equals because the Army 
is not free to deal with the Senate as the 
Senate is free to deal with the Army. It is 
not free because the Army is not free to ap- 


ply pressure—subtle, indirect, difficult to 
prove, but pressure nonetheless—to the 
Senate or the House. Indeeed, under our 


form of government, it has no means of do- 
ing so. The Senate, on the other hand, 
both collectively and individually, has un- 
doubted power in this regard. Consider, for 
example, the power of the purse. An ag- 
grieved general has no recourse against the 
Senate, but an aggrieved Senator, quite 
apart from specific provisions incorporated 
in an appropriation bill or other law, can 
withhold or delay appropirations, and an 
aggrieved Senator can withhold his vote. 
No reason need be given. The Senator mere- 
ly votes “No,” or he fails to vote. This ever- 
present threat, in the Senate and the House 
alike, is a powerful weapon. It explains why 
even the most modest request from the Hill 
to any executive departments is almost in- 
variably answered within the day, or why 
some explanation for the delay is forth- 
coming, if it is not answered. 

It is within the bounds of reason to be- 
lieve that congressional investigations and 
pressures upon the executive department will 
continue until 1 of 2 things happens: Either 
the President and his Cabinet must be chosen 
from the Congress, or they must appear be- 
fore the Congress and be answerable for the 
conduct of their offices. In the absence of 
some striking change in law or opinion, this 
result seems inevitable. 

The erosion of the executive power has 
taken a somewhat different form within the 
States. There the executive power is seldom 
great to begin with, and beyond the power 
to recommend budgets and legislation, to 
make appointments, to exercise the veto, and 
to act as ceremonial head of the State, the 
Governor often has little authority other 
than that given him by the prestige of his 
office and the influence of his personality. 
Frequently, too, the heads of other execu- 
tive departments are elected directly by the 
people. They are coequal with and inde- 
pendent of the Governor. Thus, with the 
executive power of the State subdivided and 


weakened, the task of encroachment is an 
easy one. The chief devices in this regard 
are restrictive legislation, legislative super- 


visory or interim committees, and the power 
of the purse. Legislative supervisory com- 
mittees, as the term is used here, are those 
continuing or perennial committees which 
possess power, between sessions of the legis- 
lature, to review the operation of state de- 
partments, boards and agencies, to appro- 
priate funds for emergencies, to recommend 
appropriations and new legislation, and gen- 
erally to exercise such other powers as are 
granted to them or which may accrue to 
them through the reluctance of those with 
whom they deal to challenge their assump- 
tions of authority. Some of these commit- 
tees may and do exercise as much real au- 
thority as the Governor himself, and the 
day may not be distant when the chairman 
of such a committee will be in the 
chief administrative officer or “prime min- 
ister’ of the State. 

Moreover, the legislative power over the 
purse is a Lardy perennial. Appropriations 
can be and are passed in detail with pro- 
visos and stipulations as to their use. This 
fs a dangerous practice and bad govern- 
ment, but there is nothing to stop it except 
the self-restraint and sense of Justice of the 
legislators. While these attributes are 
characteristic of the vast majority of legis- 
lators, it may be doubted that they aro 


effect 


characteristic of the bodies in which they 
Disregard of legislative and consti- 


serve. 
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tutional mandates for reapportionment, dis- 
regard of practices and procedures which 
they demand of executive agencies, disre- 
gard of orderly methods of procedure, and 
other similar actions are not indicative of 
that self-restraint and sense of justice which 
will hold in check encroachments upon the 
executive power. 

Thus by various devices the legislative 
power seems destined through the years to 
erode the powers of the executive and re- 
duce them to its will, or what is equally 
probable, to substitute its own committee 
structure in the exercise of real executive 
power—all without the trouble or inccn- 
venience of amending the Constitution. 
Our ancestors thought that this was the 
way to oppressive, or even tyrannical, gov- 
ernment. It is for our generation to decide 
whether they were right or wrong. 

I have now dwelt at some length on one 
of the major constitutional heresies of our 


time. Next I should like to deal with an- 
other heresy, implicit if not expressed, in 
our Constitution. It is the heresy of the 


omnicompetent citizen. 

The omnicompetent citizen is the citizen 
who is able to perform any or all of the 
functions of government without previous 
preparation and at a moment’s notice. We 
do not indulge this theory in other walks 
of life. We assume that a dentist who pulls 
a tooth or a@ surgeon who removes an ap- 
pendix should demonstrate some knowledge 
of the undertaking. Our reluctance to de- 
mand exact knowledge of public affairs from 
those who solicit our suffrage leads to strange 
and unfortunate consequences. 

It plays a large part in the current strug- 
gle for legislative supremacy. It leads to 
legislation without basis either in knowledge 
or understanding. It leads to false econo- 
mies and unwarranted assertions of waste 
and extravagance, for reasons outlined by 
Canon Liddon of St. Paul's Cathedral as long 
ago as 1879: 

“Waste is a relative term. Before we can 
say with certainty whether or not a particu- 
lar action involves waste, we must know 
what the agent thinks is best and what he 
is aiming at. Those who are in great enter- 
prises generally appear wasteful to those 
who confine themselves to small ones.” 

And by Edmund Burke: 

“Mere parsimony is not economy * * *, 
Expense, and great expense, may be an es- 
sential part of true economy * * *. Econ- 
omy is a distributive virtue, and consists 
not in saving but in selection. Parsimony 
requires no providence, no sagacity, no pow- 
ers of combination, no comparison, no judg- 
ment.” # 

Taxes can be saved by failing to build or 
repair highways, by closing schools and col- 
leges and universities, by eliminating gar- 
bage disposal, fire departments, and police 
protection, in short, by eliminating the furc- 
tions that government is designed to per- 
form. But this is not the way to statesman- 
ship. The genius of the statesman is seen 
in the making of wise choices. The “back 
to the grass roots” movement rests upon the 
theory of the omnicompetent citizen. But 
a thousand “grass roots” physicists would 
never have made the atomic bomb. Those 
who stand at the grass roots may be close 
to the problem, but far from its solution. 
The grass roots are always far from the 
mountain tops, and proximity may not com- 
pensate for breadth of view. 

The theory of the omnicompetent citizen 
assumes that any man can do anything. We 
see two diverse, dramatically diverse, illus- 
trations of it in our contrasting attitudes 
toward the Vice Presidency amd the Presi- 
dency of the United States. The reasons 





*Burke, Edmund. The Works of the Right 
Honorable Edmund Burke; Little, Brown & 
Co., 1894, vol V, p. 195. 
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which lead to the nomination of a candi- 
date for the Vice Presidency, while rarely as 
frivolous as those recited in “Of Thee I Sing,” 
are still not the reasons at work in the nom- 
ination of a President. The Vice President 
has no duty that could not be provided for 
by the Senate itself. And his only other 
function is to succeed to the Presidency if 
that office falls vacant. That being his prime 
function, should the Vice Presidency ever 
be vacant? Or, if it may be vacant some of 
the time, why should it be filled any of the 
time? 

Of the persons who have served as 
Presidents of the United States in the last 
166 years, seven, or more than one-fifth, have 
come to the presidency by direct succession 
from the vice presidency. By this route we 
have acquired a new President on the aver- 
age of once in every 24 years. Moreover, dur- 
ing that period the office of Vice President 
has been vacant for a total of more than 3314 
years—22', years of that time because of the 
succession of that officer to the presidency, 
and an additional 11 years because of the 
death or resignation of the Vice President 
while he held that office. An office which has 
been vacant for more than 33 years out of 
the last 166, or one-fifth of the whole period, 
can hardly be regarded as an office indispens- 
able to our welfare, security, or safety. And 
if the succession can be provided for when 
there is no incumbent Vice President, why 
should there be a Vice President at any time? 

Because of the increasing age and expe- 
rience demanded of Presidents, and because 
of the tremendous burdens which we have 
placed upon them by the enormous concen- 
tration of functions in that office, it will be 
surprising if the number who die in office 
does not increase rather than decline in the 
years ahead’ Should we not, therefore, pro- 
vide for some mode of succession that would 
assure an incumbent more obviously fitted 
for the Presidency than is guaranteed by 
the Vice Presidential nomination of a po- 
litical convention which considers that its 
work is done and desires nothing so much as 
to adjourn and go home? 

Just as we demand too little of the Vice 
President and believe that any citizen who 
will take the office is competent to perform 
it, so we assume any man elected to the Presi- 
dency to be automatically competent to as- 
sume the inhuman burdens of that office. 
Consider now the principal functions of the 
President: 

He is the Chief of State, that 
monial head of the state. 

He is the political head of the state. 

He is the administrative head of the state. 

He is the Commander in Chief of the armed 
services. 

He is the head of his political party. 

The mere enumeration of these functions 
of the President without regard to other 
demands upon his time and talents should 
be enough to show that the office is too com- 
prehensive, too varied, too exacting, and too 
isolated to be filled by any one man. Society 
has no right to place such demands upon 
any one man. The monarchs of Great Brit- 
ain reign, but they do not govern. The 
Prime Minister governs, but he does not 
reign. Moreover, the Prime Minister is 
primus inter pares, the first among equals, 
and the authority and responsibility in 
which his office shares is a cabinet respon- 
sibility. The responsibility and authority 
are collective, not personal. But the Presi- 
dent’s authority and responsibility are per- 
sonal and yltimate. He may delegate, but 
he may not share. He, and he alone, must 
bear both the authority and the respon- 
sibility. 

Each of the above functions might be dis- 
cussed at length. But it is not my purpose 
to do more than to show the need for a review 
and reevaluation of those aspects of our 
Constitution and governmental procedures 
which assume a competency that men cannot 
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“why is the electorate so indifferent? Why, 
. presidential election year does it re- 
1e nvost strenuous efforts to get a sub- 
| majority of the voters to the polls, 
is voting for local candidates in a 
y election in an off year so low as to be 
il scandal? 
uch time and attention can the pri- 
tizen be expected to give to political 
rs? Do we ask more than we have 
; sht to expect? Two of the most 
rable. orderly and successful organizations 
he history of mankind—the Roman Em- 
e and the Roman Catholic Church—have 
ted without popular elections. Is pop- 
ular government too burdensome to work? 
Certainly, with these and other problems 
us, we have a call to action. Few 
vblems are more pressing and urgent than 
se which might affect our Government 
iversely as we attempt to live with the 
difficult ‘problems of the next half century, 
Certainly we must recognize that we may 
ve missed our great opportunity for world 
idership toward peace and prosperity. In 
1919 that leadership could have been ours 
for the taking. The nations of Europe were 
tired and battered; Russia was laid low by 
yolution; and Asia had not yet awakened. 
lity knocked at our door and we 
her away. How different was the 
tion at the end of World War II. Eu- 
our natural ally—was devastated and 
usted; Russia had become a mighty 
wer; and Asia had awakened. Now, if 
we lead at all, we can lead only half the 
world Our great opportunity may never 
When the historians of the 22d cen- 
ry write the history of our times we may 
be described as “the nation that missed the 
"the nation that came to maturity and 
turned aside from its Opportunity, only to 
discover upon looking back that the center 
{ world affairs was Asia, and not Europe or 
merica, 
What was lacking in the years following 
World War I, when our great decision was 
made? It was not wealth or machines or 
tories or any material power or even con- 
s.itutional arrangements (altnough our Con- 
tion is not a model for the conduct of 
ign affairs). 
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i It was men that we 
needed—great men, men of vision. And we 
did not have them. Even the best of con- 
stitut 


ions will not work without good men. 

And so a part of our task, as de Tocque- 
vile and Macaulay and many others have 
pointed out, is to learn to seek out our 
best and to be governed by them. This is 
& prodigious task. Because so many of our 


ancestors fled from some oppression or tyr- 
anny, we have never grasped the fact that 
government can be more than the sovereign, 
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that it can be the servant of the people. 
Opinion polls consistently show that not 
more than 1 parent in 5 wants his son to 
enter upon a political career. Somehow we 
must change that ratio. We must change 
‘ by changing the attitudes which pro- 
Guce it. We are certain to be governed by 
someone—if not by the best, then by the 
mediocre or by the worst. Dependent as we 
are upon government for the public func- 
Uons and services indipensable to a com- 
P &X and civilized society, we can hardly sur- 
‘ive incompetence in government. Neither 
must we put an undue strain upon those 
Bood men who are now brooding over our 
salts. We can lighten their load and re- 
ileve their burdens by recruiting good men 
ve ald them in the tasks of government. 
— we can do this with a sense of work 
" 1 done, because few things can be more 
‘*Warding than the maintenance of gov- 
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ernment of a high order. And, as F.S. Oliver 
wrote in his book, the Endless Adventure, 
nothing can be more fascinating than the 
endless adventure of governing men. To 
that adventure—the endless adventure of 
governing men—we must call the youth and 
ability of our time. 





AEC Estimates Power Costs for Japanese 
Reactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year I filed a bill for the construction 
of an atomic reactor in Japan. In con- 
nection with that project, I directed an 
inquiry to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion requesting an estimate of the pos- 
sible cost of producing electricity from 
a reactor capable of producing 60,000 
kilowatts. It is interesting to note that 
the reply of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission estimates that if the power out- 
put from the reactor could be increased 
to 100,000 kilowatts without signifi- 
cantly increasing the capital cost and 
with fuel elements of longer life and 
lower fabrication costs which should re- 
sult from further experience, the power 
cost might eventually be as low as 11 to 
15 mills per kilowatt-hour, which com- 
pares favorably with the 12 to 14 mills 
per kilowatt-hour quoted for steam 
power in the Hiroshima area. 

In order that the entire viewpoint of 
the Atomic Energy Commission may be 
known on this important matter, I at- 
tach its letter dated June 17, 1955: 

UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1955. 
Hon. SIDNEY R. YATEs, 
House of Representatives, 
; Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. YATES: This is in response to 
your letter of June 6, 1955, requesting infor- 
mation with respect to the construction of 
an atomic reactor in Japan. 

The estimated cost of generating electricity 
can only be discussed in very general terms 
because many factors enter into the net cost 
of power. One must consider the exact loca- 
tion of the plant, the size of the generating 
unit, the way in which the plant is financed 
because the cost of money affects the “fixed 
charge” rate, and the plant-use factor or use 
pattern, as well as the cost of the fuel. Re- 
liable information on electric power genera- 
tion in Japan, and other foreign countries, is 
not readily available. 

Construction costs in Japan do not appear 
to be very much different from those in the 
United States. We have made some studies 
which indicate that a second pressurized 
water reactor with minimum modification 
from the Shippingport plant, built in Japan, 
might show electric power generating costs 
initially as high as 40 to 50 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. This assumes a power output 
near the minimum 60,000 kilowatts specified 
for the Shippingport plant and current con- 
servative estimates of fuel fabrication costs 
and fuel element life, as well as a relatively 
low plant-use factor typical of the average 
steam-power plant in Japan, Assuming that 
the power output from the reactor can be 
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increased to 100,000 kilowatts or more with- 
out significantly increasing the capital cost 
and that fuel elements of considerably longer 
life and lower fabrication costs will result 
from experience and development effort, the 
net cost of electricity from this reactor might 
eventually be as low as 11 to 15 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, which compares favorably 
with the 4 to 5 yen (12 to 14 mills) per kilo- 
watt-hour range quoted for steam power in 
the Hiroshima area. Whether or not such 
performance can actually be achieved can 
only be determined by operation of the Ship- 
pingport plant with continued effort on 
plant improvement. This is believed to be 
as realistic an appraisal as can be made at 
the present time, although admittedly it 
shows considerable uncertainty Other 
reactor types currently under development 
present about the same picture. We are con- 
fident that expected advances will result in 
still lower power costs, but the uncertain- 
ties for any type are still large. 

Your second question concerns possible 
risks of radioactive danger to the surround- 
ings and possible diversion of fissionable ma- 
terial for weapons purposes. There is no 
serious amount of radioactivity discharged 
during normal operation of a properly de- 
signed plant, and the plant and building can 
be designed to contain any release of radio- 
activity resulting from the worst foreseeable 
accident. Precautions can be taken to in- 
sure that the hazard to the neighborhood 
would be no greater than with other indus- 
trial plants. 

A nuclear powerplant can be so designed 
that its use for production of atomic weap- 
ons would be very difficult. The United 
States could not assist in the building or op- 
erating of a plant in Japan without the 
assurance by the Japanese Government that 
the plant or any nuclear fuel supplied would 
not be used to develop or produce atomic 
weapons. Nevertheless, it would be mis- 
leading to say that there was absolutely no 
possibility that a nuclear plant could be 
seized and modified to produce some weapon 
material. Any nuclear powerplant in the 
contemplated power range would produce 
weapon material if sufficient effort were ex- 
pended on modification and providing the 
necessary separations plants and other an- 
cillary facilities. It would be likewise mis- 
leading to deny that some future enemy 
might consider such a powerplant a target 
for attack. At the same time, any kind of 
power plant or any industrial plant might 
equally well be considered a target for at- 
tack. 

We have attempted to put these risks in 
proper perspective. However, it would be 
the responsibility of the Japanese to de- 
termine whether the risKs can be accepted 

I trust that these answers will be helpful 
for your purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. E. FIE.ps, 
General Manager. 
R. W. Cook, 
Deputy. 





Effects of Imports of Tuna on the 
American Tuna Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend by re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. H. F. Cary, gen- 
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eral manager of the American Tunaboat 
Association: 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., July 25, 1955. 
The Honorable Bos WILSON, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WILson: In our recent discussion 
you asked these questions: 

(1) Does the tuna industries (producers 
and processors) import problem arise pri- 
marily or solely from the importation of 
canned tuna from Japan? (2) Do you con- 
sider that a limitation on canned tuna im- 
ports alone will relieve the situation? 

The answer to both questions is “No.” 

This is the basis of our reply: 

1. Tuna imports in all forms threaten the 
ability of the United Sates tuna industries 
(producers and processors) to continue in 
business. 

2. Tuna imports in frozen form are heav- 
fest, have grown most in recent years, and 
constitute practically the whole of the pres- 
ent problem. 

3. Full remedial action designed to be both 
effective and equitable should embrace im- 
ports of tuna from Japan in all forms. 

4. Partial, emergency remedial action to 
aid the group most affected, the producing 
industry, should be addressed to frozen tuna 
imports. 

The course of international trade in tuna 
has been violently changed by trade agree- 
ments entered into by the United States. 
This bad situation has now been worsened, 
rather than improved, by the new trade 
agreement on tuna products. 

These agreements brought a record total of 
canned tuna in oil into the United States 
in 1950, caused a shift in attention to frozen 
tuna thereafter which has brought succes- 
sive record high imports annually, and also 
diverted canned tuna in oil trade largely to 
canned tuna in brine. 

There is a basic inequity in comparative 
tariff treatment of all these products—this 
affects the tuna industries separately. 

The producing industry (fishermen and 
boatowners) is affected by all forms of im- 
ports. 

The processing industry (canners), repre- 
sented by those who buy all or most of their 
frozen fish from Japan, is affected by tuna 
canned in brine and oil. 

The processing industry (canners), repre- 
sented by those who buy most of their supply 
from domestic producers, is affected by tuna 
canned in brine and in oil, and by frozen 
tuna imports to the extent that these same 
companies do not buy the same percentage 
of imports as others to equalize their raw 
material costs. 

We have set forth what group is affected 
by any or all forms of these imports. Let us 
see what has recently happened and is hap- 
pening to each form of import to determine 
where the burden lies. 

In 1951 the processors and producers peti- 
tioned the Tariff Commission for an escape- 
clause action on one of the products from 
Japan—tuna canned in brine. This was re- 
jected by a split vote. This is what has 
happened to imports of tuna canned in brine 
and in oil from Japan in each full year since 
that time: 

Pounds 
processed weight 


22, 777, 000 
32, 363, 000 
28, 644, 000 


In 1951 the producers after conferring with 
the State Department sought the imposition 
of a tariffon frozentuna. This was defeated 
in the Senate after opposition expressed by 
the State Department and processors. This 
is what has happened to imports of frozen 
tuna from Japan in each full year since that 
time: 
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Pounds 
round weight 


50, 985, 000 
77, 112, 000 
98, 060, 000 


There has been a relatively stable situation 
in canned-tuna imports (oil and brine com- 
bined). This may be analyzed by quarters, 
as follows: 


January ch......| 5,834 
April-June 5, O38 
July-September 5, 498 
October—Decemt 6, 203 | 

A comparison by months will reveal the 
same relative stability. 

There has been a rapid growth and no 
stability in imports of frozen tuna from 
Japan, which may be analyzed by quarters 
as follows: 


{Round weight in thousands of pounds] 


Quarter 1953 | 1954 





January-March... 
April-June 
July-September y ; 
October-December 11,167 | 9,152 | 15,322 | 
Pt. 

Let us compare imports of both canned 
and frozen tuna in terms of round weight 
for the first 5 months of 1955 with a com- 


parable period for each of these years: 


[In thousands of pounds round weight } 


Period 


Canned Frozen 


January yy i a 18, ¢ 14, 912 
January-May, 195% 22, 3, 724 
January-Muay, 195 28, 87 38, 576 
January-May, 1955_- ciilinincdates 21, 04 3, 032 





For these periods we find these compari- 
sons may be made: 

1. Imports of Japanese canned tuna in 
1955 were 11 percent more than in 1952, 8 
percent less than in 1953, and 21 percent less 
than in 1954, a consistent decrease. 

2. Imports of Japanese frozen tuna in 
1955 were 209 percent more than in 1952, 94 
percent more than in 1953, and 19 percent 
more than in 1954, a consistent increase. 

3. Imports of Japanese canned tuna repre- 
sented 56 percent of the total of both canned 
and frozen in 1952, 49 percent of the total 
in 1953, 43 percent of the total in 1954, and 
31 percent of the total in 1955—a consistent 
decrease. 

Returning to the answers to your ques- 
tions. 

1. It is apparent from this information 
that imports of canned tuna are not the sole 
or primary problem in imports. 

2. It is apparent from this information 
that a limitation on canned goods imports 
alone would not solve the problem of keep- 
ing an American tuna fishery. 

3. It is apparent from this information 
that the lack of any equality of treatment 
of imports of frozen tuna, which enters duty- 
free or quota free, causes the full weight of 
all imports to fall almost exclusively on the 
domestic producer (boatowner and fisher- 
man). 

4. It is apparent from this information 
why processors who buy all or most of their 
fish supply abroad want nothing done on 
frozen tuna imports (which enter duty- 
free and which have steadily increased), and 
everything done on canned tuna imports 
(which are already dutiable and have re- 
cently decreased). 

The Department of State has recently 
written that in considering this situation 
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the Government intends to take into acc 
the interests of all concerned in a fair 
equitable manner. = 
This is what the producers have acy, 

They have suggested no solutions that wou 
do otherwise. . 

Yours very truly, 

AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 

H. F. Cary, General Ma 


The Highway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, y 
failed to give the American Public a 
much-needed highway program. I 
not wish to point the accusing finger » 
any one group—for I sincerely fee] that 
we must collectively stand responsible t, 
the American public for ‘ 
eleviate a problem that permeates oy 
variated channels of commerce and in. 
dustry. 

I vigorously opposed the Eisenhower 
bond-issuing arrangement that was in. 
troduced under the rule by which the bil] 
was brought to the floor. The commit. 
tee’s bill which provided for a “pay-as. 
you-go” tax plan sought to distribute 
the cost over the Nation as a whole, but 
met with defeat when extraneous mat- 
ter was introduced that was designed to 
raise the ire of a large portion of the 
membership. I voted for the commit. 
tee’s bill on the grounds that the present 
emergency conditions of our Nation's 
highways required that 
gram be put into effect in the in 
of public safety—if for no other rea 
The death tolls on our highways, which 
for the main part are due to the in 
quate accommodation of our roads, 
points directly to the necessity of 
remedial legislation for highway con- 
struction. It is reported that we daily 
kill 100 Americans and critically in- 
jure 3,000. The estimated economic loss 
approaches $4.5 billion annually. This 
type of negligence, I fear approaches 
moral culpability—and finds no justifi- 
cation on the grounds of partisan polil- 
ical considerations or for the need of 
providing a banker’s bonding program. 

Aside from failing in our moral obli- 
gation to the public we have also hil- 
dered seriously the economic develop- 
ment of our country. The automobile 
industry is the principal utilizer of hig 
ways; whether for travel, commerce 
travel-communication. The vil 0 
our Nation are arterially connect y 
our roads and highways. Today we at 
producing 3 million vehicles in excess ® 
the number we retire to the junk hes? 
every year. Every year we © mpound 
further the problem of congested hls) 
ways—but every year we fail to come 
forward with a workable solution 2 
continue this folly in the face of thes? 
startling facts can only be adjuce 
as governmental irresponsibility tows 
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the critical needs of our people and 
their economy. 

mr. Speaker, I call upon the leader- 
ship and my colleagues to seriously con- 
template the seriousness of this problem 
which is no longer merely economic, but 
moral as well. The needless loss of life 


’ and the economic waste which evolves 


therefrom should make firm our resolve 


to vigorously attack this problem next 


| cession and deliver to the people the 


means for providing adequate and safe 


® highways. 





Stockpiling of Anthracite Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it has been 


| said that we are specially expert in pre- 


paring for past wars and that we always 
seem to have difficulty in anticipating 


© the realities of future wars. In less than 


40 years 2 great world wars have oc- 
curred in which this country found it- 
self quite unprepared. It required in 
each case considerable time to marshal 


Sour productive forces and military 


might, The ever-present danger that 
another one will break out is now our 
greatest concern. 

It is not difficult to identify at least 
some significant differences between a 
possible third world conflict and World 
Wars I and II. This would be the 
length of time that we may have to as- 
semble our military power to meet the 
enemy attack. In those former times 
we were extremely fortunate that the 
fields of battle were a long way off. 
Also, we had powerful allies who were 
able to absorb rather fully the shock of 
the first 2 years of.each war. 

Fortunately, this gave the United 
States time to bring its industrial and 
military power into a state of readiness. 
It is a safe conclusion, however, that we 
will not have such an extended period 
for preparation in the future. Neither 
can there be any assurance that a fu- 
ture war will be fought exclusively on 
foreign soil. Instead the probabilities 
are that war will be brought directly to 
America first, possibly an attempted 
Surprise attack. Our former leisurely 
process of preparation probably cannot 
be repeated, We cannot afford to be 
unprepared. ; 

In both former experiences it was nec- 
‘ssary that our great energy resources 
be quickly and completely mobilized for 


» War. Petroleum supplies were at once 


reserved for their dominant military 
uses. This would be no less necessary 
for the future. Oils and gasoline are es- 
sential for our airplanes, our ships, and 
our mechanized land units. These mili- 
‘ary facilities would again make a first 
call upon the petroleum supplies of this 
country, 
de 's equally evident that a large share 
the greatly increased energy needs for 
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war mobilization would, as in the past, 
descend with great weight on the coal 
industry. The bituminous coal mines 
would again probably absorb most of the 
shock. Production of less than 400 mil- 
lion tons in the late thirties was ex- 
panded to more than 600 million tons 
by 1944. 

Because of strategic locations of the 


‘deposits an important segment of this 


increased burden again would be shifted 
to the anthracite mines of this country. 
An annual production of less than 50 mil- 
lion tons before World War II was 
boosted to 56 million tons in 1941, 60 
million tons by 1942, and almost 64 mil- 
lion tons by 1944. This large increase in 
mine output required time. 

But fortunately there was time to pre- 
pare for increased production: To bring 
back discharged miners, to pump water 
from abandoned mines, to refurbish the 
facilities and install new equipment. In 
all probability time for such adjustments 
will not be available in a future war. 

Under these circumstances, there is a 
most solid basis for legislation authoriz- 
ing the Federal Government to accumu- 
late an adequate stockpile of weather- 
resistant anthracite coal of sufficient 
proportions to absorb some of the early 
shock of expanded energy needs. 

We should also recognize that a future 
war may quickly disrupt our transporta- 
tion system and create an immediate 
need for many strategically placed min- 
eral fuel stockpiles. The fuels most vul- 
nerable to attack would probably be the 
oil and gas flowing in pipelines. A few 
well-placed bombs could disrupt the flow 
to the major industrial areas of the 
country of much of the supply of not 
only oil but also natural gas. 

There is under way a continuous ex- 
pansion in the consumption of mineral 
fuels but much of this new burden has 
recently been shifted to petroleum and 
naturalgas. Petroleum especially would 
be required in large volume for many 
irreplaceable military uses in time of 
war. It would also be subject to the 
easiest destruction through bombs, since 
many oil pipelines are in vulnerable po- 
sitions. 

Fortunately many emergency fuel 
needs could be supplied from strategi- 
cally located stockpiles of anthracite 
coal. This hard coal will maintain itself 
with almost no loss over periods of sev- 
eral years. Such stockpiles would be 
immediately available for many uses, 
both in essential industries and for heat- 
ing homes. 

A program of stockpiling, if properly 
synchronized with the present uneven 
and restricted production of anthracite 
coal, would do much to improve the eco- 
nomic health of vital depressed mining 
areas, and maintain them in a state of 
readiness in event of another great world 
war. 

Our national stockpiling program has 
been directed preponderantly to the ac- 
cumulation of various types of products, 
especially minerals that are available 
only from foreign countries or where 
major parts of the supply come from 
distant producing centers. Ocean-going 
shipping is especially vulnerable to sub- 
marine attack which can disrupt the 
flow of vital commodities. It seems 
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equally important that we should also 
stockpile other esséntial materials which 
require time to produce. 

The availability of adequate stockpiles 
of coal, especially of the anthracite va- 
riety, could add significantly to our pre- 
paredness. Such stockpiles would re- 
lieve the burden on other types of 
mineral fuel and permit rapid readjust- 
ment to stringent circumstances. 

Even though we do have large reserves 
of coal which are adequate for all future 
needs, the unmined coal is not available 
to meet urgent needs. It will take time 
to rehabilitate an industry that has been 
subjected to unfortunate competition for 
so many years. It is this element of 
time that may very well be in shortest 
supply and also the greatest single de- 
termining factor in national survival. 





Ebasco Costs at EEI Plant at Joppa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, last year I 
had occasion to place in the Recorp 
correspondence with the Comptroller 
General of the United States pertaining 
to my inquiry as to whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States was liable for 
additional costs in connection with the 
construction of the powerplant of Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., at Joppa, Ill, as a 
result of miscalculation or mismanage- 
ment by Ebasco Services, Inc. 


I am in receipt of a further communi- 
cation from the Comptroller General 
dated July 26, 1955, and in order that the 
record may be complete, I am attaching 
it as a part of my remarks: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE . 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 26, 1955. 
Hon. SIpNeyY R. YATEs, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. Yates: This is in response to 
your informal inquiry of July 14 as to 
whether there has been a change in my 
opinion expressed in a letter to you dated 
July 26, 1954, that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is legally obligated to absorb through 
power rate increases the increased construc- 
tion costs of the Electric Energy, Inc., power 
plant, in view of the findings set forth in 
part I of our report on AEC contracts for 
electric power, issued March 31, 1955. I wish 
to advise you that there has been no change 
of opinion as to the Government’s liability. 

In my letter of July 26, 1954, I stated: 

“Examination has been made of the con- 
tracts pertaining to both the Paducah and 
Portsmouth installations, and it is my opin- 
ion that the Atomic Energy Commission is 
legally obligated to absorb the increased con- 
struction costs of both power plants under 
the contract escalation clauses whereby the 
rates charged for power are based upon 
actual construction costs.” 

I also stated that no audit by this Office 
had been made of the actual expenditures in- 
volved but that our Division of Audits had 
made a survey as to the reasons for the 
increased construction costs of the EEI 
power plant and had concluded: 

“An important factor in the cost increase 
was labor difficulty * * * The exact effect on 
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the increased construction cost of the strikes, 
slowdowns, and overmanning to prevent jur- 
isdictional disputes as contracted with pos- 
sible management efficiency in labor utiliza- 
tion and labor relations is not measurable. 
It is also possible that the initial estimates 
of labor costs were unrealistic. We can only 
conclude that labor costs make up the major 
portion of the overall increase in cost.” 

The findings set forth in part I of our 
report on AEC contracts for electric power, 
issued March 31, 1955, were based on a more 
complete and thorough review of the cir- 
tances surrounding the large increases 


cun 

in the construction cost estimates of the 
Joppa powerplant; however, these findings 
are consistent with those included in my 


letter of July 26, 1954. The March 31, 1955, 
report states: 

“Based on our review, we are of the opin- 
fon that the basic reasons for the increases 





in Ebasco’s estimates are: 

“a. The original estimate was based on 
inadequate information. 

“b. The labor problems encountered were 


greater than anticipated. 

“c. The management activities at the site 
were not adequately performed.” 

You might be interested to know that sub- 
sequent to the release of part I of our report 
on AEC contracts for electric power, the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, by letter dated April 21, 1955, advised 
the Comptroller General that a settlement 
between EFI and Ebasco Services, Inc., had 
been reached which provided for Ebasco to 
receive no profit for its services on the Joppa 
powerplant. The estimated reduction in 
construction costs is $2,882,000, subject to a 
final audit to be made. The AEC will receive 
the benefit of this reduction in construction 
costs through power rate decreases under 
the terms of the contract. 

The General Accounting Office has now 
completed an audit of the actual expendi- 
tures made by EEI for construction of the 
Joppa powerplant through September 30, 
1954. Our report on this audit will be issued 
in the near future at which time I will send 
you a copy. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroiier General of tie 
United States, 





Need for a Veterans Hospital ia the 
Washington Metropolitan Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include a 
letter from the Vice Commander, Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Maryland, 
which points out the vital need for a 
veterans hospitals in the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND, INC., 
July 29, 1955. 
Mr. DeWrrt S. Hype, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HYDE: We of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and in particular those of the 
Southern Maryland District, whom I repre- 
sent, are deeply concerned with the vital 


aro 
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need for adequate veteran hospitalization 
facilities in the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

Of particular interest is the fact there are 
an estimated 285,000 to 300,000 veterans of 
World War I, World War II and Korea living 
in an area which includes the District of 
Columbia, Fairfax, and Arlington Counties 
in Virginia, the city of Alexandria and the 
Maryland counties of Montgomery and 
Prince Georges. Of this number, 30,000 have 
service incurred disabilities, many of which 
will require future hospitalization. 

This area is now served by Mount Alto 
Hospital which has only 300 beds available 
and is an extremely inadequate and obso- 
lete facility. This was formerly a girls’ school 
and was taken over in 1921 by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to provide badly 
needed hospitalization for a much smaller 
number of veterans than now populate our 
area. It is my understanding that even 
the Veterans’ Administration feels Mount 
Alto is obsolete and any expenditure for 
repairs or remodeling would involve a gross 
waste of Federal funds. 

I would also mention that many of the 
veterans in the area will require hospital 
service in the future to which they are 
legally entitled because of their personal 
funds will be inadequate. While I am pri- 
marily concerned with the immediate prob- 
lem of the Washington Metropolitan area, 
I would also point out that from the stand- 
point of Maryland veterans, relief is needed 
for the Fort Howard and Perry Point Hos- 
pitals. Additional facilities in this area 
would relieve the pressure at these other 
points and would further assure many vet- 
erans who now need hospitalization, an Op- 
portunity to receive the attention which 
would once again make them useful assets 
to the community and to our country. 

We of the American Legion will be most 
happy to work with you in every possible 
way to bring to a full realization, an ade- 
quate structure, properly located, to serve 
the men who did not hesitate to serve the 
Nation. 

With sincere appreciation, I am, 

Cordially, 
Davip L. BricHAM, 
Vice-Comimander, 
Depariment of Maryland. 









Mrs. C. H. Woods, a Mother of the Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of Congress know, each year 
the American Mothers’ Committee of the 
respective States names a mother of the 
year. This year, the honor in Illinois 
went to a fine woman in the 22d Con- 
gressional District of Illinois, Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, of Lincoln. 

To have achieved the Mother of the 
Year Award, a woman must have lived 
up to high qualifications designated by 
the American Mothers’ Committee. One 
of these is that she shall be a successful 
mother as evidenced by the character of 
her individual children. She also must 
reflect a strong religious and spiritual 
integrity and, in addition, the traits of 
courage, cheerfulness, patience, affec- 
tion, kindness, understanding, and 
homemaking. Such a woman must have 
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a sense of civic and international] yp 
derstanding and be active in community 
betterment. Mrs. Woods combines all of 
these qualifications and truly represen 
the mothers of Illinois in all of hoy 
responsibilities attached to her role as 
State Mother of 1955. 

The Illinois ceremony this year was 
held on the campus of Lincoln College 
and Gov. William G. Stratton, of jh. 
nois, presented the certificate to Mys. 
Woods as the Illinois mother of 1955 
Under unanimous consent, I inc) 
herewith an article from the Lin 
Evening Courier of April 25, 1955 
an account of this presentation: 
GOVERNOR STRATTON PRESENTS AwaRD 17 

Mrs. C. H. Woops 

Highlight of the mother award ceremony 
here Sunday afternoon was presentati 
Gov. William G. Stratton of a certifi 
Mrs. C. H. Woods, of Lincoln, the I 
mother of 1955. She represents, he 
qualifications of motherhood: devot Wise 
dom, courage, faith, and understan 

It is these which are the su 
qualities of life, Governor n i 
Motherhood is something enduring, some. 
thing eternal yet all too often ps 
until too late to honor their n rnel 
parent. Motherhood is the highest honor 
which can come to any woman. 

The Lincoln woman’s greatest reward, the 
governor pointed out, is her children and 
grandchildren, who were seated in places of 
honor. 

In presenting the Illinois award, the State 
executive said the tribute to Mrs. Woods em- 
braces all mothers of Illinois. As the goy- 
ernor was presented by Raymond Dooley 
who presided, the crowd stood. 

In responding, the 1955 mother award re- 
cipient said it was a particular honor to re- 
ceive the award from the governor. The 
occasion, she said, “is overwhelming and a 
wonderful thing, one reviving both sorrow 
and joys.” 
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Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of the 
Christian Herald and speaker of the day, said 
it is the hand that rocks the cradle that 
moves and rules the world. While wars 
never settle anything and mothers’ sons die 
needlessly, nevertheless they provide the 


chance to win the peace. “If they had failed 
we would not be here honoring motherhood 


today. They have promised us a better to- 
morrow by an enlightened and enriched 
freedom.” 





Allocation of Contracts for the Construc- 
tion of Vessels in American Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S, MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, ! 
have recently introduced H. R. 7700 
lating to the allocation of contracts 10! 
the construction of vessels in shipyares 
on the Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific coasts, 
and on the Great Lakes. : 

It is of the utmost importance that 
shipyards vital to the national] sccu! y 
Shall be capable of expanding, in umes 
of emergency, to maximum capaci). 
Facilities alone are of no use umlies 
trained personnel are available to bul 
repair, and convert seagoing vom 
This was forcibly brought out during ! 
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almost 2-year delay in the shipbuilding 
~roeyam during World War Il—trained 
prsonnel were not available to perform 
the work, even after facilities were avail- 
101e. 

* The ability to maintain a labor pool of 
-iJled workers is dependent upon a con- 
volume of shipbuilding, con- 
ve rsion, and repair work. Where these 
kill are developed in the shipyards 
through apprentice and training pro- 
crams, the first reduction in shipyard 
work accompanied by even temporary 
lavoffs of these skilled personnel results 
n their seeking employment elsewhere, 
isually in a more stable industry. Fluc- 
tuations in shipbuilding activity add to 
he difficulty of maintaining a nucleus of 
trained and skilled shipyard personnel 
or wartime expansion, or even for 
neacetime demands. 

The problem is to maintain a nucleus 
of skilled personnel in strategic areas, 
capable of being expanded to maximum 
capacity in minimum time. The three 
main areas for the building, repair, and 
conversion of seagoing vessels are at 
present the east, west, and gulf coasts, 
and prospects for further development of 
Great Lake facilities appear good. In 
order to maintain a nucleus of skilled 
personnel, skilled workers must be in- 
duced to stay in the shipbuilding indus- 
try. The percentage of the total of 
skilled workers employed should, then, 
approximate the percentage of the total 
which would have to be employed in each 
area in time of emergency. 

The purpose of H. R. 7700 is to assure, 
insofar as it is practicable, that ship con- 
struction, repair, and conversion work 
benefiting from Government subsidies 
will be distributed on a geographical 
basis to maintain shipyards and skilled 
personnel on all coasts in a state of at 
least minimum readiness for a national 
emergency. 

At the peak of World II employment 
in 1943, a total of some 840,000 produc- 
tive workers were employed in the in- 
dustry, in both Navy and private ship- 
yards. Geographical distribution was as 
follows: Pacific coast, 35.4 percent; At- 
lantic coast, 46.5 percent; Gulf Coast 
aud Great Lakes, 8.1 percent. 

Currently, approximately 99,100 per- 

sons are employed by private ship- 
yards; approximately 15 percent of this 
humber are nonproductive clerical and 
Supervisory personnel. Geographical 
percentages are: Pacific coast, 14 per- 
cent; Atlantic coast, 55 percent; Gulf 
Coast, 19 percent; Great Lakes, 2 per- 
cent. 
K. he Department of the Navy has some 
21,431 persons productively employed. 
Of this number, 53,692 are on the east 
and gulf coasts combined, and 37,739 are 
employed on the west coast. 


The Department of the Navy has al- 
cated funds to the Bureau of Labor 
statistics for the purpose of collecting 
cata concerning shipyard employment. 
The system was worked out by the com- 
bined efforts of the Navy, Maritime Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
anr representatives of the Shipbuilders 
Council of America. The purpose is to 
determine the number of people em- 
ployed on a@ month-to-month basis, 
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broken down as to the kind of contracts 
upon which they are working. The re- 
sponse from the private shipyards has 
been disappointing so far however, since 
only about 50 percent of the yards have 
cooperated in this effort. 

On the basis of figures submitted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for em- 
ployment in shipbuilding and repair for 
August 1953 and August 1954, the per- 
centage of geographical distribution of 
employment was as follows: 





| August 1953 August 1954 
| a 


} | 
| | | 
| 
| 








Per . Per- 
Numt nbe 
cent Nut er | cent 
eo | g& 
Private yards: 
Atlantic coast | 77.300) 60] 57,500] 5S 
Gulf « 24, 700 19 21, 400 | 22 
Pacific coast ; 14, 900 12 11, 900 | 12 
Great Lakes. -_- x —— So eee 
i a 5, 400 | 4, 200 « 
TOMES sincceca, } 128, 100 99, 500 
Navy yards: | | | 
Atlantic coast_. 78, 300 65 67, 600 | 63 
Gulf coast ; ee cee 
Pacific coast... 435, 100 36 | 40, 100 | 37 
Great Lakes 7 sition idee dala ta is aestind ae 
MOI co ccccesinsesnsacciin sain iad aidan aaa I leek . 
SUE, Sacenwe 121, 400 {| 107,100 
Grand total for all | 
yards: | | | 
Atlantic eoast 155, 600 63 125, 100 | w~ 
Guif coast | 24, 700 | 9 21, 400 | 10 
Pacific coast... 58, 000 | 23 2, 000 25 
Great Lakes. _- 5, 800 ed | 4, 500 RR as 
Rnlend......-0+- 5, 400 | | 4, 200 | ‘i 
————~ <a 
BOOM soe ca | 249, 500 |...... | 207, 200 | Ricans 
‘ | 


On the basis of these figures, as well 
as the others noted in previous para- 
graphs, it would appear that in order 
to maintain, percentagewise, the proper 
ratio of employment of each coast to 
the others, approximately 54 percent of 
the total should be employed on the 
Atlantic coast, approximately 29 per- 
cent should be employed on the Pacific 
coast, approximately 9 percent should be 
employed on the gulf coast, and approx- 
mately 8 percent should be employed on 
the Great Lakes. This ratio would assure 
that each coast had a nucleus of skilled 
workers as a basis for training others 
in time of national emergency. 

If the provisions of H. R. 7700 are 
applied, there would be some safeguard 
against the shifting of skilled workers 
from the shipbuilding industry to an- 
other industry. When private ship con- 
struction and repair work is slack, Gov- 
ernment contracts would be let in the 
area, thus keeping those skills occupied. 

I have introduced this bill at the end 
of the session in order that the cognizant 
departments of the executive branch of 
the Government might have an oppor- 
tunity to study the subject and report 
on the bill. It is quite possible that be- 
cause of the specialized nature of the 
several subdivisions of the industry that 
a separation should be made between 
repair and construction, particularly 
since repair work is generally dependent 
upon the physical location of the ship 
to be repaired and is not readily con- 
trollable by law. 

Obviously, any percentages determined 
to be valid would be subject to review. 
In this connection, in view of plans to 
improve conditions of access to the Great 
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Lakes, it is conceivable that this area 
might develop in importance in the ship- 
building and repair field. It is also pos- 
sible that further separation should be 
made between private and Navy yards 
since employment in the latter is direct] 
controllable by the Government and 
their function is to support the opera- 
tional forces of the United States Navy. 
which bears little relationship to mobili- 
zation expansion requirements of the 
merchant marine. 

It is my sincere belief that the pro- 
visions of H. R. 7700 at least suggest a 
solution to a very real national problem. 
I hope that it will be possible, after 
proper study by the departments, for 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to direct its attention to this 
bill so that it may be properly improved 
and offered for the consideration of the 
Congress. 


y 





Double LL’s of Pennsylvania Have Lots 
To Offer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Phil A. 
O’Neill, president, Crolly Advertising 
Agency, Wilkes Barre, Pa., in which Mr. 
O’Neill analyzes the market area com- 
prising Luzerne and Lackawanna Coun- 
ties. This article appears in the current 
issue of Markets of America: 
LACKAWANNA AND LUZFRNE MARKET—THE 

DOUBLE “LL’S’ OF PENNSYLVANIA OFFER 

EVERYTHING AN ADMAN CAN ASK FOR 

(By Phil A. O'Neill) 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre at a glance 


Population (metropolitan 710, 860 

UE cata ta tales cr ttaciai cases 710, 860 
EOWEHINE WRITE. 266-20 c nn non 197, 609 
TE Cok eit ccnmnnin $628, 000, 000 
Apparel store sales_.__-_-- ---. 52,680,000 
Automotive sales_......_.- _.. 94, 590, 000 
pe ene 13, 310, 000 
Food store sales acai . 173, 108, 000 
Furniture and appliance sales_. 37,900, 000 
Gasoline service sales____..._ . 18, 340.000 
General merchandise sales_._... 71,356, 000 

Here in these two great industrial, min- 
ing, manufacturing, and agricultural coun- 
ties is an unusual market of prime interest 


to every buyer of advertising. 

The double “LL’s” have the distinction 
of having 5 UHF-TV stations; 2 of these 
were the first 1 million-watt stations in 
the United States of America, which makes 
Luzerne and Lackawanna Counties one sin- 
gle market. 

The first million-watt station is an NBC 
basic buy, the second carries ABC and Du- 
Mont shows (both are located in Wilkes- 
Barre). Im Scranton there are powerful 
CBS and ABC affiliates and a good regional 
independent. 

There are 11 radio stations; 7 major daily 
and 2 Sunday newspapers in the double 
“LL’s” trading area, plus a host of English- 
speaking and foreign-language weeklies. 
There are many other attractive attributes 
about the double “LL’s” little known to the 
national advertiser, 
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Here in the double “LL’s” lies America; 
for almost every European and Asiatic na- 
tionality that ever landed on the shores of 
this country is represented here. True to 
the great American tradition, this hetero- 
geneous mass of people from other lands 
work and play in concord, side by side, each 
retaining a portion of their picturesque na- 
tive habits and culture, and at the same 
time blending harmoniously into the multi- 
colored pattern of American life. 

A warm hand of welcome and genuine 
hospitality is extended to you to visit here. 
We are proud of our double “LL’s” and 
promise to dispell any false ideas you may 
have of the Pennsylvania hard-coal regions. 
A network of highways lead into the double 
“LL’s,” and the extension of the great Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike now under construction, 
when completed, will make the double “LL’s” 
one of the most important distributing cen- 
ters in Pennsylvania. 

Two nationally known bus lines and 10 
railroads give direct connections with all 
parts of the United States. Here you will 
see fine homes, modern hotels, restaurants, 
stores, and shops, well-kept public parks, 
country clubs, lakes, and historically known 
landmarks, churches of every denomination, 
public and parochial schools, colleges, and 
private institutions of learning equal to or 
exceeding any in the United States. If you 
like to fly, come by plane on the wings of 
Allegheny, American, Colonial, or TWA Air- 
lines direct to the double “LL’s” modern air- 
port. 

Within the trading area of 50 miles is a 
population of nearly 2 million people. The 
double “LL’s” are the most economical 
points from which to serve this vast popu- 
lation, and the logical distributing centers 
for the 17 counties of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania’s marketing area. Rich in history, 
resourceful in industry. 

DIVERSIFICATION 


The double “L's” with Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre and Hazleton as the major cities are a 
beehive of action to transform these two 
anthracite producing counties into one of 
Pennsylvania’s most industrially diversified 
sections of this great State. 

In every city, town and borough, there are 
well organized forces of civic-minded men 
and women giving of their time, talents and 
money to make Luzerne and Lackawanna 
counties industrially secure. 

Even the coal companies are no longer 
just “hard coal” minded. One of the largest 
anthracite producing companies in the worid 
located here in the double “L’s’’, recently 
changed its corporate name to make possible 
new and progressive developments of natu- 
ral resources and other products so essential 
to the rebirth of the Pennsylvania hard- 
coal regions. 

MANUFACTURING CENTER 


This industrialized rehabilitation and 
manufacturing, instead of mining, now plays 
the prominent role in the economy of 
the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton trading 
area. The chamber of commerce of any of 
these cities will be more than glad to supply 
volumes of statistical material to show you 
the progress made since the end of World 
War II. A very substantial housing boom 
has accompanied this industrial expansion, 
and the number of new shopping centers 
with huge supermarkets is truly phenom- 
enal, and new car sales in the double “L's” 
are fantastic. 

A large labor pool is one of the double 
“L's” greatest assets. Upwards of 80 per- 
cent are American-born, with nationalities 
of the remaining percentage Polish, Italian, 
Austrian, Russian, Irish, Czechoslovakian, 
Welsh, English, Gernran, and Lithuanian and 
at least one naturalized American represent- 
ing all the other nations of the world, with 
plenty of inherent talents to be trained in 
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any phase of manufacturing, distributing, or 
selling. 
POPULATION CONCENTRATION 


The double “L’s” are the largest market in 
northeastern Pennsylvania, strategically lo- 
cated in an area of one of America’s greatest 
concentrations of population forming a 
market for the national advertisers of un- 
told potentialities. 

A look at a map shows that the double 
“L's” are within convenient distance to all 
commercial nerve centers in the world, and 
with an approximate 40 million people living 
within a 250-mile radius. 

So, if you have anything to sell it can 
be sold here. If you are an industrialist 
looking for a piace to relocate or esta»lish 
a branch plant, come to the double “L’s”. 
It’s a Mecca for the merchandiser, the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler, and distributor. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, one of Amef- 
ica’s burdens of this decade is her re- 
sponsibility of seeing to it that our great 
abundance of agricultural products finds 
its way into the hands of deserving, 
friendly peoples of the world. Unfor- 
tunately, our price support program has 
heaped upon us a great surplus of food 
which not only finds us hoarding our 
abundance, but being burdened by the 
very cost of storing it. That cost now 
exceeds $1 million per day. I am con- 
vinced that in the sight of God and the 
history of mankind America must either 
find a means of distributing this sur- 
plus or certainly face a penalty. 

Recently, there has come a ray of hope 
for solving America’s problem of her 
abundance. For the first time in the 
history of our price support program the 
Department of Agriculture, under Re- 
publican leadership, has devised an ag- 
gressive plan for reducing our inventory 
of surplus in a way which could prove 
te be an example to the rest of the world 
of the advantages of America’s free en- 
terprise system. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced 
the appointment of Francis Daniels as 
Sales manager and vice president of 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Weare 
finally preparing to distribute our excess 
of agricultural products throughout the 
world, not by dumping or wasting our 
abundance, but by sound, aggressive sell- 
ing in the world’s free market. America 
should be encouraged that this program 
is headed by a man who is a product of 
our free enterprise business system. 

No doubt there are some who would 
profit by the continued growth of Amer- 
ica’s surplus stockpile. However, the 
majority of our citizens, I am sure, will 
feel relieved to know that something is 
being done about introducing this great 
store of food into the world markets 
where it is sorely needed. 


No program such as this can be inau- 
gurated without the strong opposition of 
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some who, perhaps, have profited for 
many years from the continued ac. 
cumulation of these surpluses. I, there. 
fore, submit that strong support and en. 
couragement should be given those men 
in our Department of Agriculture whose 
responsibility it is to dispose of them. 
The entire commodity stabilization pro. 
gram of the United States is under the 
immediate supervision of Assistant Sec. 
retary of Agriculture, James A. McCon- 
nell. I believe a tribute should be given 
to this man’s perseverance, hard work 
and personal sacrifice in this present 
service to our country. 

No doubt Mr. McConnell’s greatest 
personal desire would be to spend the 
remaining years of his life on his farm jn 
northern Pennsylvania enjoying the 
companionship of his children and 
grandchildren. Many years of hard 
work and personal business success has 
earned for Mr. McConnel the right to 
such a life. 

However, he, like many of us, feels that 
America’s future may well be on trial 
at the present time and that unless we 
succeed in making democracy, free en- 
terprise and our great productive re- 
sources of benefit to all, America’s creat 
gains of the past may be lost to the fy- 
ture. Here are some of Mr. McConnell's 
recent accomplishments concerning our 
surpluses which I feel are worthy of com- 
mendation: 

First. He is singularly responsible for 
creating the position of Sales Manager 
and Vice President of Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the appointment of Francis 
Daniels to that position and the working 
out of an aggressive plan of selling Amer- 
ica’s surpluses. 

Second. He has encouraged a policy 
of reducing the investment of our Gov- 
ernment in storage facilities for these 
surplus products. In this regard, he 
eliminated the necessity of using 28 ad- 
ditional mothball Liberty ships from the 
San Francisco area for surplus-grain 
storage in the Northwest. I am in- 
formed that the grain originally des- 
tined for ship storage has either been 
sold or scheduled for storage in conven- 
tional grain warehouses located in Cali- 
fornia, at a greatly reduced cost to the 
taxpayer. 

Third. Through Mr. McConnell's ef- 
forts a representative of Portland Com- 
modity office has been located in Cali- 
fornia and has _ successfully reduced 
grain surpluses there to the point where 
it now appears that all oversupply in 
California may well be eliminated before 
next harvest. 

Fourth. He has arranged for three 
representatives from California to be 
seated on the advisory board of the Port- 
land office of Commodity Stabilization, 
thus giving our State of California rep- 
resentation in the matter of handling 
and disposing of surplus commodities 

Fifth. At Mr. McConnell’s insistencé 
over 500,000 tons of surplus grains have 
been sold on the Pacific coast during the 
past 30 days. Most of this has gone for 
export into trade channels of the free 
world. om 

For a long time I have been a critic 
of wasteful practices by some of our 
Government bureaus in the handling 0 
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surplus commodities. I am encouraged 
shat something is being done about it. 
I hope that Mr. McConnell’s aggressive 
program and the selling job to be ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Francis Daniels will be 
ejyven the wholehearted support of the 


Congress. 





GI Loans 





TXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


veaker, under leave to extend my re- 
,arks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing Memorandum released by the 
Veterans’ Administration today: 
Effective today, July 30, veterans purchas- 





ing homes with the aid of GI loans will be 
required to make a down payment of at 
least 2 percent, and the maximum time for 
repayment of loans will be set at 25 years, 


the Veterans’ Administration announced. 

Similarly moderate credit requirements are 

being placed in effect by the Federal Hous- 
Administration for homes purchased 
with FHA-insured mortgages. 

Since April 23, 1953, the VA has had no 
mandatory down payment requirement, and 
the mortgage repayment period could run 
as high as 30 years. 
lay’s action, VA said, was taken after 
a thorough study of national economic con- 
ditions, especially those prevailing in the 
residential construction and mortgage fi- 
nancing flelds. The new requirements are 
expected to help protect prospective GI loan 
applicants against increased prices of homes, 
overextension of credit and financial risks. 
Further, they should tend to stabilize the 
mortgage market by eliminating the 30-year 
no-down-payment loan which currently is 
being traded at widening discount margins. 

The new requirements are not retroactive. 
They are not applicable to purchase of homes 
for which VA has issued certificates of rea- 
sonable value prior to July 30, or in cases 
where requests for appraisals actually have 
been received in VA offices prior to July 30. 

lso, the requirements will not apply to 
GI loans made solely for the replacement or 
reconstruction of residential property that 
has been destroyed or substantially damaged 
by flood, fire, or other similar catastrophies, 
nor to repair, alteration, or improvement 
loans. 

The most recent VA figures show that the 
average price for GI homes purchased with 
no downpayment has been about $10,500. 
Under the new regulations the downpay- 
— requirement for such a house would be 
$210, 

_A VA study of the 407,000 VA home loans 
ciosed in 1954 revealed that veterans had 
made an average downpayment of $1,100. On 
those loans made in 1954 with downpay- 
ments, the average downpayment for new 
houses ran 11 percent, and the average for 
existing homes was 15 percent. 

The study revealed that 2 out of every 5 
new home loans, and 1 out of every 5 loans 
for existing dwellings were made with no 
downpayments. One-twelfth of the mort- 
bages on existing homes and a little more 
than one-third of the mortgages on new 
homes had 26- to 30-year maturities. 

On other occasions since the GI bill loan 
Program was established in 1944, VA credit 
requirements have varied. 
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Credit controls were first imposed in July 
1950 when a 5-percent downpayment was 
required for most GI loans. In October 1950, 
under the Defense Productidn Act, down- 
payment requirements ranged up to 45 per- 
cent, and the repayment period was limited 
to 25 years on homes costing under $7,000, 
and 20 years on homes over that amount. 

Downpayment requirements were eased on 
three separate occasions—in September 1951, 
and June and October of 1952—before credit 
controls were removed entirely on April 23, 
1953. 

The VA emphasized that it would main- 
tain a constant study of the housing situa- 
tion, and make adjustments in credit re- 
Guirements as might be indicated. 





Encircling Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edito- 
rial from the Hampton Union and the 
Rockingham County Gazette, Hampton, 
N. H., Thursday, July 28, 1955: 


ENCIRCLING MOVEMENT 


The ponderous, long-heralded summit 
conference, from which the world expected 
little and hoped for much, will go down in 
history as the scene of the Eisenhower chal- 
lenge, probably the greatest stroke of 
statesmanship in our time. 

As western newsmen struggled desperately 
to send home reports of progress and opti- 
mism, when the key issues of German reuni- 
fication and European defense had both been 
kicked under the table for resurrection at 
the the foreign minister level at some later 
date when Russia’s Bulganin had once more 
repeated the threadbare Soviet formula for 
disarmament of other nations, when the 
meeting seemed hopelessly fouled up and 
rapidly disintegrating, President FEisen- 
hower let the peace-loving Russians have it. 

In the same simple, friendly, but deadly 
earnest manner of his earlier addresses in 
Geneva, he called upon the masters of the 
Soviet to exchange with the United States 
complete blueprints of each other’s mili- 
tary establishments. Further, he invited 
them to take all the aerial photographs they 
wished over the United States—extending 
the same privilege to American flyers over 
the U. S. S. R. in return. He emphasized 
that the exchange of military installation 
blueprints was to cover the United States 
from end to end and to extend likewise 
across the vastness of the Soviet Union. 

The jolt that turned the tables and placed 
President Eisenhower in command of the 
situation was received by the Russians in 
stony silence. Premier Bulganin, as chair- 
man, adjourned the meeting. 

Such a proposal is obviously not to the 
Reds’ liking. But will they dare to reject 
it? If they turn it down, their protesta- 
tions for peace and amity and understanding 
are forever gone with the wind that gener- 
ated them. If they turn it down, they can 
never again charge us with warmongering. 
And if they should accept the President's 
challenge, the Iron Curtain comes crashing 
down. The secret fastnesses of the Urals, 
the slave camps of Siberia, the wretchedness 
and poverty of the Russian people and the 
Soviet satellites will be revealed to all the 
world. The days of the Kremlin hierarchy 
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will be numbered. And if they accept, we 
suspect there is little about our Military Es- 
tablishment for them to add to the intelli- 
gence data they already have 

Either way, General Eisenhower has taken 
the summit. 





Republican Administration Imposes Un- 
needed Credit Controls on Veterans’ 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the administration is playing politics 
with the veterans’ housing program. 
The Veterans’ Administration announced 
that effective today, July 30, veterans’ 
purchasing homes with the aid of GI 
loans will be required to make a down- 
payment of at least 2 percent and the 
maximum time for repayment of loans 
will be set at 25 years. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 specifies that a veteran's loan may 
be guaranteed for a period of 30 years 
and sets no requircment for a down- 
payment. The amount of downpay- 
ment and the length of the mortgage 
term are the prerogatives of the lender 
and may be set by the lender at his own 
discretion within the maximum and 
minimum prescribed by law. We now 
find the administration tampering with 
the veteran loan guarantee program and 
in fact imposing credit control on vet- 
erans who wish to purchase a home 
guaranteed by a VA loan. This action 
by the administration represents a vic- 
tory for the mortgage bankers and cer- 
tain of the lending interests who have 
been campaigning for several months to 
impose credit controls on veterans. 

These attempts came to the attention 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
were the subject of hearings on April 26, 
1955. I would like to read a statement 
which I made at the beginning of the 
hearings regarding the campaign by 
lenders and also the statement by Mr. 
Ralph H. Stone, Deputy Administrator, 
Department of Veterans’ Benefits: 

VETERANS’ HOUSING PROBLEMS 

HovusE Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D. C., April 26, 1955. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 
10 a. m., in room 356, Old House Office Build- 
ing, OLIN E. TEAGUE, chairman, presiding. 

The CHARMAN. The committee will please 
come to order. 

For the past several months numerous 
items have appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal and various other business and 
builders’ publications to the effect that there 
was an eatensive boom in home building, 
and that the Government should take steps 
to curtail it. 

Knowing that World War II housing ben- 
efits will expire in the next couple of years, 
of course this committee is very much in- 
terested in what happens along that line. I 
would like to read you a few of the state- 
ments that appeared in the different publi- 
cations, 
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A spokesman for the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America made this statement 
[reading]: 

“It is evident therefore that measures need 
to be taken promptly by Government and 
private groups to dampen down the boom 
in housing 

“The basic cause for this boom is ex- 
cessively easy credit. This is certainly no 
time for 30-year, no downpayment mortgage 
loans guaranteed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Such terms are an open invita- 
tion to a boom-bust situation in home build- 
ing, and they actually penalize the veteran 
by contributing to a high price for his house. 
We urge that Congress act promptly to re- 
quire some downpayment and a shorter max- 
imum amortization period on VA mortgage 
loans.” 

Fortune magazine has had a big spread, 
Is Housing Out of Hand? The sum and sub- 
stance of what they say is: “A wholly un- 
healthy situation which calls for reappraisal 
and remedy.” 

The Kiplinger Newsletter, on April 16, 1955, 
had this to say: 

“Government officials want to slow hous- 
ing down, skim off the froth. They are con- 
vinced that the housing boom is moving a 
little too fast. They think they should act 
to take the edge off it in the near future, so 
that an excessive boom this year won't bring 
a sharp slide next year. We wrote you about 
this feeling some weeks ago—how it is 
crystallizing. 

“How to go about it? Well, a number of 
things are now in mind: (1) Make the VA 
and FHA field offices tighten up on advance 
commitments to put a damper On specula- 
tion among builders of mass housing proj- 
ects. (2) Ask Congress to give Presidents 
power to set VA and FHA mortgage terms. 
(3) Get VA ang FHA to boost the downpay- 
ments. ((1) and (2) are most likely.)” 

Considerable publicity has been given re- 
cently to action by FHA to list certain cities 
throughout the country—Dallas, Tex.; 
Tucson, Ariz.; and others—as being overbuilt 
and as result curtail the issuance of com- 
mitments in those cities. There have been 
some reports that such action is contem- 
plated by the Veterans’ Administration. 


These hearings were called in order that 
the VA may review the status of the loan- 
guaranty program and point out to the com- 
mittee any aspect of the program's operation 
which it considers weak or undesirable and 
advise the committee of any plans which the 
Veterans’ Administration may have to re- 
quire downpayments, shorten the mortgage 
term, or limit the issuance of certificates of 
reasonable value in specific areas. If there 
is an unhealthy and undesirable situation in 
the veterans’ housing program, the commit- 
tee wishes to be advised of such circum- 
stances. If such conditions do not exist, 
these rumors should be put at an end, since 
they have a detrimental effect upon the 
operation of the program as a whole. 

Mr. Stone, we are glad to have you and 
your people with us. I am sure the com- 
mittee’s staff has told you generally what we 
would like to hear. With that, I will turn it 
over to you. 


STATEMENTs OF RALPH H. STONE, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS; THOMAS J. SWEENEY, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRAOR FOR LOAN GUARAN- 
TY; AND P. N. BROWNSTEIN, Director, LOAN 
MANAGEMENT AND LIQUIDATION SERVICE, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. STONE. I will make a few opening re- 
marks. I have a prepared statement here I 
would like to present to the committee. 

Of course, there have been a lot of stories, 
rumors, articles in the newspapers, about the 
possibility of overbuilding. We do not feel 
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that there is overbuilding in the veterans’ 
field at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Anywhere in the country, 
Mr. Stone? 

Mr. STONE. Not right now, no, not in the 
veterans’ field. Some of the FHA reports 
referred to overbuilding and there apparently 
is some overbuilding in rental units. Rental 
units overbuilt will probably reduce rents in 
rental units; a lot of our veterans then may 
be content to stay in the lower-priced rental 
units. There may not be the urgent desire 
to find a home. That is purely problem- 
atical. 

As far as we are concerned, we have no 
idea of recommending regulating or anything 
of that sort of a downpayment or shorter 
term of mortgage. We feel that is entirely 
up to the lending people. Our job is to do 
what we can do to secure the homes for our 
our veterans. We are going to continue that 
policy insofar as the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is concerned. 

The only thing that we will present in the 
statement, is the reasons for the VA actions 
to date and the propasals we contemplate 
which we have thought of doing, purely, as 
good business. We do not feel that. closing 
costs add to a mortgage or have any part in 
the value of a house. We feel they should 
be paid in cash at the time of the sale, or 
purchase of the house. That is the only 
thing we have in mind at all of doing. 

Mr. Sweeney will give this report to you. 
I just want to reaffirm insofar as our policy 
is concerned, we have no thought of any fur- 
ther regulations, of curtailing or even en- 
deavoring to curtail anything. Our great 
number of applications are curtailing it 
enough, in just making the backlog in ex- 
isting work, 

It is apparent from the statement by 
Mr. Stone that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration had no intention of imposing a 
down-payment requirement or shorten- 
ing the mortgage term. 

Mr. Stone stated that these policies 
are entirely up to the lending people and 
that the Veterans’ Administration’s job 
is to secure homes for veterdns. We now 
find the Veterans’ Administration in an 
about-face position, imposing credit re- 
strictions on veterans, yet no facts have 
been presented which indicate that pre- 
vious policies had been unsound. 

We know that the administration had 
made a big point of credit controls 
when it was seeking office—in fact, 
part of its campaign was the re- 
moval of all credit controls. Yet im- 
mediately on assuming office, the ad- 
ministration started clamoring for 
standby credit controls. An attempt 
was made by the President to gain 
authority to control housing credits 
in the Housing Act of 1954 and the 
amendment was defeated by the House 
of Representatives. Apparently, the ad- 
ministration has now decided that it will 
be unable to get control of housing credit 
in the name of the President and is seek- 
ing to impose controls through the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Commissioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration. The, administration’s 
new credit control will undoubtedly 
make it much more difficult for many 
veterans to obtain a home and will seri- 
ously impair the veterans housing pro- 
grams right at a time when World War 
II veterans must act if they do not wish 
to lose their guaranteed loan privileges. 
The administration's new credit control 
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will undoubtedly result in a windfall to 
lenders through increased discounts on 
VA guaranteed mortgages, with the vet- 
eran ultimately paying the bill. In view 
of the fact that the administration has 
been specifically refused authority to im- 
pose such controls, there is considerable 
doubt in my mind whether real authority 
exists for the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs or the Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to exercise 
authority which was denied the Presj- 
dent. 

Changes in the veterans housing pro- 
gram should be based strictly on the 
needs of the veterans being served by the 
program and should not be motivated by 
the desires of mortgage bankers and 
lending groups, and the political ambi- 
tions of the administration. 


Is This Economic Imperialism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include therein an edito- 
rial from Foster’s Daily Democrat, Dover, 
N. H., Thursday, July 28, 1955: 

Is TH1Is ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM? 


American businesses engaged in foreign 
operations are a pet hate of the Communists 
and -their dupes. They are commonly de- 
nounced as economic imperialists, bent on 
ruthlessly exploiting the peoples and re- 
sources of the world. 

American oil companies which conduct 
operations abroad are a standard target. 
That’s quite logical—for oil is one of the 
most important weapons in hot wars and 
cold. The Iron Curtain nations would like 
nothing better than to see the free world 
short of oil. It would be a prelude to ruin- 
ous economic and military decay. 

Actually, the record of American oilmen 
Overseas is an inspiring one. A first-class 
example is found in the Saudi Arabian devel- 
opment, conducted by the Arabian American 
Oil Co. Enormous problems had to be faced 
and conquered—at tremendous cost and el- 
fort. Success has been spectacular. Last 
year production was almost 348 million bar- 
rels—an all-time record. Some 141 wells 
were yielding crude oil as 1954 ended. Dur- 
ing the year the company spent the equiva- 
lent of $50 million for supplies, ocean and 
air freight charges, and related expenses, 
using nondollar currencies wherever possible. 

Equally spectacular has been the social 
and economic impact on a country which 
had changed but little over the centuries 
until the oil men came. The company has 
undertaken great projects aimed at raising 
health standards. It has introduced modern 
farming methods and stimulated and en- 
couraged local crafts and enterprises. Al- 
most 65 percent of its working force of 
21,858 people is made up of Arab nationals. 
They receive excellent wages, along with 
food, housing, clothing, and recreational 
benefits. 

In short, American enterprise has brought 
wealth and civilization to Saudi Arabia— 
even as it has developed vast oil resources 
the free world urgently needs. 








Excerpts From Memorial Day Address by 
Judge James L. McCrystal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
1. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


. Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp excerpts from 
the Memorial Day address by Judge 
James L. McCrystal, a very able lawyer 
and very able judge of the Common 
Pleas Court of Erie County, Ohio. The 
excerpts from his address were published 
in the Sandusky Register-Star-News on 
June 1, 1955. = 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in RecorD, as follows: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY 
JUDGE MCCRYSTAL 


At Memorial Day services at Oakland Ceme- 
tery, when Judge James L. McCrystal of 
Erie County Common Pleas Court, delivered 
the main address, he spoke of the evil forces 
of communism and of what America must do 
to combat it. 

He said, in part: 

“On this Memorial Day when the world 
is besieged by the diabolical forces of com- 
munism and the free peoples of the world 
are being slowly enslaved, it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that this Nation and 
its people are the last hope to save the world 
and civilization. It we cannot turn back 
these forces of evil the world is doomed to 
slavery and barbaric destruction. 

“As we honor our departed comrades today 
let us ask ourselves some questions. What 
was the spirit that motivated many of our 
comrades to give up their lives on the battle- 
field? What was it they were fighting to 
preserve and protect? What is that faith 
that carried this Nation from its humble 
beginnings to the leadership of the world? 

“Another question often asked is: What 
has made us the greatest Nation civilization 
has ever seen? Is the answer in our great 
industrial power, great educational systems, 
the vast amount of individual and collective 
wealth and luxury that we possess? To some 
short-sighted individuals these are the 
causes Of our greatness and the means with 
which we can best resist the forces of com- 
munism, 

“These great accomplishments of this Na- 
ton of which we are justly proud, are not 
the Causes of our greatness but only the ef- 
fect and the result of the real cause. 

“History records that the men who fought 
with George Washington, William Henry Har- 
ison, Oliver Perry and Andrew Jackson did 
not posses much of this world’s goods and 
‘uxurles or have the benefit of much formal 
fducation. During this early period of our 
Aistory this Nation had no material, financial 
or educational advantages that even remotely 
compared with those of England and Con- 
Unental Europe, 

_ Indeed it was not until a century or more 
ater that we reached the top in these fields. 
Yet during that same period of history over 
40 million people migrated from England and 
Europe to the United States. This migration 
might still be going on at an even faster pace 
had we not stopped it some 30 years ago by 
‘mmigration laws, This migration was the 
aa and largest in the history of the 
. Why did these people leave the land of 

elt birth where the material advantages far 
Cutweighed those of this barren wilderness? 
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Why did so many of our ancestors give up 
good positions in the Old World to come here 
as common laborers? What is this great 
force that causes men to give up their homes 
and their lives? The answer to all these 
questions is a unique combination of re- 
ligious and political benefits known as 
Americanism. 

“This great faith is distinctly American. 
It never existed before and now exists only in 
this country. It was born in Independence 
Hall in 1776. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence is the Bible of Americanism and the 
rock upon which this Nation was built and 
the foundation upon which rests the last 
hope for world peace. 

“In substance this Nation is committed to 
a belief in God, that men are created equal 
in the eyes of God and the law; that men 
possess all the rights of this world and that 
governments in and of themselves have no 
rights or powers and only possess such rights 
and powers as are expressly delegated to them 
by the people. 

“Unfortunately this political philosophy 
does not exist in any other nation of the 
world and is not recognized by the United 
Nations. 

“Our great Nation subscribes to the prin- 
ciple that man is created in the image and 
likeness of God and can best work out his 
own destiny on this earth when he is free 
from the fear of arbitrary governmental 
power. 

“It is the essence of Americanism that man 
is the master of his government and not its 
slave. We believe that spiritual and mate- 
rial freedom is the only possessions worth 
living for and that all the wealth of the 
world can never be a substitute for these 
ideals. 

“We must therefore never lose sight of our 
most priceless possession, the spirit of 
Americanism. It would gain us little to de- 
feat communism abroad if we lost our free- 
dom at home. Let us never make the mis- 
take of trading our freedom for material or 
financial gains or any other delusion of wel- 
fare or security or ever let the Government 
do for us that which we can best do for 
ourselves. This Nation reached its greatest 
heights when its people were jealous of Gov- 
ernment and suspicious of arbitrary power. 

“On this solemn occasion let us ask divine 
guidance and promise ourselves and our pos- 
terity that we will rekindle that flame of 
Americanism which led this Nation through 
much darker days than we face now, for if 
that flame of Americanism ever dies, the 
world we know will die with it.” 





Schedule of Conferences With 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer and visit with his 
constituents whenever possible. 

When the Congress adjourns next 
week, I expect to return home and to 
be available for conferences and visits 
with residents of the Fourth District in 
the courthouse of each county seat be- 
tween 9 a. m. and 4 p. m., in accordance 
with the following schedule: 

Lima, Allen County: Monday 
Tuesday, August 15 and 16. 


and 
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Wapakoneta, Auglaize County: 
Wednesday, August 17. 

Greenville, Darke County: Thursday, 
August 18. 

Eaton, Preble County: 
gust 19. 

Sidney, Shelby County: Monday, Au- 
gust 22. 

Celina, Mercer County: Tuesday, Au- 
gust 23. 

Troy, Miami County: Wednesday, Au- 
gust 24. 

No appointments will be necessary 
Any problem with, or opinion concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see resi- 
dents of the district in my Piqua office 
any time that the Congress is not in 
session, except on the days scheduled 
above. 


Friday, Au- 





TVA Power Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I made before the Senate Public 
Works Subcommittee on the TVA power 
financing bill, on July 27, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF SENATOR Lister HILt BEFORE 

SENATE PUBLIC WorRKS SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

TVA POWER FINANCING BILL, JULY 27, 1955 


It is with a deep sense of responsibility 
to the record of the past and a keen aware- 
ness of the challenge of the future that I 
appear before this committee. You are con- 
sidering important legislation affecting TVA. 
This is, I believe, the first time in 15 years 
that TVA has requested an amendment of 
its statute to adapt that basic charter to 
changing times and circumstances. The 
managers of this public-power system have 
come to this committee, composed of the 
elected representatives of the people who are 
the owners of the system, and have recom- 
mended that TVA be authorized to issue 
bonds to finance additional power-produc- 
ing facilities. They are asking the com- 
mittee and the Congress to sanction the use 
of higher-cost capital, at the same time 
stating their belief that the objectives of 
the act can continue to be promoted even 
though future capital additions are financed 
from bond proceeds, and not solely from 
earnings and appropriations by the Con- 
gress. 

Now I have great confidence in the staff 
which developed the plan approved by the 
board of TVA, and which is, with minor 
changes, embodied in the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Oklahoma, Mr. Kerr. I 
feel a deep sense of gratitude to the man- 
agement of TVA, for they have translated 
into an unrivaled record of achievement the 
hopes and the faith written into the TVA 
statute when it was adopted in 1933. I was 
one of the authors of the act creating TVA. 
Today, I am the only Member of the Con- 
gress who served on the conference com- 
mittee appointed to adjust the differences 
between the House and Senate when the 
TVA Act was adopted. I am the only one 
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who has had the satisfaction of participat- 
ing year by year in the consideration of leg- 
islation affecting TVA, first as a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, later from my seat 
on the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. Although my voice alone can be 
heard today, I know I speak for those who 
were my colleagues on the committees of 
the conference—for the great and lonely 
Senator from Nebraska, George Norris, who 
had the vision of this vast development first 
and who labored unceasingly for its real- 
ization. I know I speak for the late dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, Charles L. 
McNary, who gave his unwavering support 
to TVA, for the late Senator Kendrick, of 
W yoming—for all of them—when I say that 
the reality of TVA’s accomplishments has 
outstripped our dreams. Every member of 
this committee knows how often the result 
is otherwise. 

If the committee will tolerate a little 
reminiscence, I should like to remind you 
that TVA is peculiarly a child of Congress. 
The TVA statute was not one of the many 
measures recommended by the Executive and 
adopted in early 1933 to meet the desperate 
emergencies of the depression. Twice in 
the preceding decade legislation foreshadow- 
ing the act of 1933 had been adopted by the 
Congress after extended hearings and debate. 
Twice such legislation had failed to receive 
the approval of the President. It was in 
Congress, not in the executive departments 
or the Office of the President, that the ideas 
embodied in TVA were developed. It was 
in the committees and on the floor of Con- 
gress that the act was written section by 
section, and I must confess when I reread it, 
I recognize the scars which bear testimony 
to the long and patient construction. It is 
not a slick job of professional drafting. It 
is prolix and repetitious. Its provisions 
were modified, strengthened and agreed to 


after weeks and months of public debate. 
The TVA idea was not conceived in secret 
meetings between persons who might be 
benefited. 

TVA was not born out of selfish or sec- 
tional interest nor was it the conception of 


a single political party. The leaders in the 
fight to conserve the war properties at 
Muscle Shoals for the people and to make 
them the nucleus of a great development 
were not at first representatives of the area 
concerned. Nor were they members of the 
political party dominant in the area. We of 
the South joined statesmen from the Great 
Plains and the mountainous West, and the 
bipartisan support which had been cemented 
through more than 10 years’ struggle in 
the Congress stood firmly together in 1933 
as we endeavored to create a nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical, independent agency to under- 
take the development of the resources of 
the Tennessee Valley region for all the peo- 
ple’s benefit. We were deeply concerned 
that politics should be kept out of TVA. 
Congress laid down the basic policies in the 
act with bipartisan accord. We wanted to 
make certain that those policies could be 
changed only by Congress and after public 
debate. So we made TVA an independent 
agency, corporate in form. We gave its. 
board staggered terms of 9 years each and 
required of them a special oath of belief in 
TVA. We added a section then unique in 
Federal legislation, requiring that “no po- 
litical test or qualification shall be permitted 
or given consideration, but all appointments 
and promotions shall be given and made on 
the basis of merit and efficiency” (sec. 6). 

In many respects the agency created was 
unique. To the best of my knowledge, TVA 
is still the only Federal agency directed by 
its statute to see the job of resource devei- 
opment as a whole, to consider the inter- 
relation of land and water, of forests and 
mines, to unify and give leadership to a 
regional effort. There was nothing particu- 
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larly new about most of the responsibili- 
ties assigned to TVA, particularly those re- 
lated to water control. Other rivers had 
been made navigable through the expendi- 
ture of public funds. Flood control was 
not a novelty. Electricity was being pro- 
duced at dams owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and distributed by preference cus- 
tomers to individual consumers. Federal 
programs of various sorts for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources were being under- 
taken throughout the country in 1933. The 
tasks were not new, but the kind of agency 
we created to carry out the policies adopted 
was different. 


We departed from the conventional Fed- 
eral pattern of administration in many 
ways. Most importantly, we meant the TVA 
to be a bulwark against the steady push of 
centralization. Even then we realized, and 
increasingly we know today, too many deci- 
sions are made in Washington; too many 
papers are required; too much is decided by 
remote control. The men who decide are 
too far from the problems. In the TVA Act 
we specified that the headquarters of the 
Board should be located in the region, away 
from Washington, close to the work to be 
undertaken. We tried our best to make the 
Board's authority equal to its responsibility, 
to place the power of decision in its hands. 
We did not visualize its members as errand 
boys subservient to centralized control in 
Washington. We wanted to be able to hold 
the Board accountable for results. So we 
put TVA employees outside the regular classi- 
fied civil service. We placed responsibility 
upon the Board directly for the selection, 
the training, the promotion, and the com- 
pensation of its employees, for the purchase 
and the sale of land and equipment. We 
permitted the agency to sue and be sued in 
the courts. 

We were firm about policy in the act, clear, 
I believe, although at times perhaps ver- 
bose, about objectives, but we were silent 
on details. We did not try to foresee every 
situation which might develop and to pre- 
scribe the course of action to be pursued. 
So far as power production was concerned, 
we made clear that power was to be regarded 
as a tool—just as the fertilizer the Board 
was directed to produce at Muscle Shoals 
would be a tool, just as the navigation chan- 
nel would be a tool—a tool to develop the 
economy of the area, to raise the standard 
of living of the people, to expand the eco- 
nomic opportunities of the men and women 
living in the region. TVA was intended to 
be a demonstration for the Nation of what 
can happen when power is so regarded, when 
rates are established at levels designed to 
promote abundant use and general economic 
growth and not to provide a maximum of 
earnings for the power systems’ owners. 
TVA was intended to show what can be 
accomplished when there is a conscious ef- 
fort to keep costs down—capital costs, op- 
erating costs, all the way from the gen- 
erator to the consumer. 


I have been disturbed a little recently be- 
cause it seems to me that these basic ob- 
jectives of the TVA power program might be 
forgotten in preoccupation with the finan- 
cial success of its operations. I am proud, 
of course, when it is reported that TVA has 
earned an average of 4 percent on the power 
investment over more than 20 years, for I 
learned long ago that generation and trans- 
mission is the least, lucrative end of the 
power business, and that is the part owned 
and operated by TVA. The distribution is 
by the municipalities and the REA coopera- 
tives. I am immensely gratified to know 
that by the end of the current fiscal year 
TVA will have paid into the Treasury more 
than $200 million out of power earnings. 
But I am distressed when I read testimony 
or hear statements which indicate that be- 
cause TVA, like privately owned power sys- 
tems, shows a good record of net earnings 
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accruing to its owner, it has assumed som 
kind of obligation to emulate the practice; 
of private power companies in all respect 
With all the earnestness I can commana 
let me suggest that TVA has a higher oe), 
to serve. The devoted efforts of the many 
men who labored for so many years w 

be dishonored if TVA came to be judgeg 
by the extent to which its financial stripe. 
ture, and its operating costs, resemble ¢) 

of privately owned utility companies That 
is not the objective of TVA. “he rever; 
should be true. 3 

When we worked to create the statute sec. 
tion by section, so far as power wa: 
cerned we hoped we were building some. 
thing that would stand as a beacon, a o 
for the private power companies to ap. 
proach. TVA was created for a public pur 
pose. It must be judged by the degree tp 
which that purpose is upheld. We told Tya 
to make electricity available to the greates; 
number of consumers at the: lowest poss 
sible cost, and to have particular con n 
for the domestic and farm consumer. y 
know that we have seen the percent f 
electrified farms rise from 3 to 93, and the 
use of electricity on the farm increased from 
under 10 million kilowatt-hours to 1.5 pi). 
lion kilowatt-hours a year. We have been 
the total number of consumers in the area 
now served by TVA rise from 275.000 ¢ 
1,350,000 and the average use of domes 
consumers increase from 600 kilowatt-hcu 
to about 5,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 
have seen this area become the best appli- 
ance market in the country, and we 
what that means in terms of living stand- 
ards. This committee has heard the record 
from those representatives of TVA best 

ualified to tell it. Those are the figures that 
record the degree to which objectives have 
been realized. Those are the objectives 
which must be safeguarded as TVA moves to 
revenue bond financing. This Nation needs 
the TVA power system. Power consumers all 
over the country need it to lead the way 
to pioneer in new ways to make electricity 
serve the people. To show what happens 
when the owners of a system direct that its 
operation shall be wholly in the public in- 
terest. That is the idea of the yardstick. 

We talked about the yardstick endlessly 
when the creation of TVA was under con- 
sideration. I am startled now when I hea 
it interpreted by private-power spokesmen 
from the platform, over the air, and on my 
television screen. If I have not exhausted 
the committee’s patience, let me explain 
just how we intended the operations of TVA 
to benefit consumers all over the country. 
Let me describe the problem we were iac- 
ing. In the Nation as a whole there was 
too little electricity and consumers Were 
paying too much. That was generally agreed 
But no one knew what people t 
paying, what a fair rate should be, a rat 
which would cover all the costs of opera- 
tion which a prudent owner would 1 
and provide a fair return on the investment 
Then, as now, the power business wa 
nature a monopoly free from the discip.ines 
of competitive business. It had to be regu: 
lated in the public interest. 

But the regulatory commissions 
handicapped. They were limited 
diction, and frequently concerned 
with restrictions on the rate of 
earned by the companies after operatin 
costs had been met. Nobody had the G , 
to judge whether operating costs were 4 
curately reported or prudently 
There was a special mystery about t 
of wer distribution as distinguished 
generation and transmission. 

The truth is that nobody, includ - 
private utilities, appeared to know how tr 
rates were established and what their cos 
really were. They just knew they were Se 
ing money. We did not know what =e 
costs would be, nor at what level rates shu’ 
be set. We simply had faith that the pi 
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ciple of low rates and high use would work. 
we prescribed protection against some of the 
muses common in private operation, dis- 
crimination between customers, for example, 
and we made sure our objectives were clear. 
But we did not attempt to fix the rates 

» the act and we did not know what the 
snancial results of the policies would be. 
we took a chance. And TVA has proved 
»e yight. The rates established in the con- 
tracts between TVA and its distributors have 
covered all the costs of operation, including 
depreciation. They have earned a rate of 
veturn, in addition, 4 percent to TVA, an 
average of 8 percent to the distributors. 
; VA has proved that a power system can be 
operated aS @ public service and stay in the 
iack. 

Now I do not remember a single suggestion 
that we expected TVA in some mysterious 
fashion to set ideal rates which should be 
therefore established throughout the coun- 
trv, That is the notion you would get from 
the utility propagandists. We recognized 
that the cost of producing electricity varies. 
In the Northwest, for example, it can be 
produced more cheaply than in the Ten- 
; essee Valley. We had one firm conviction— 
that electricity should be made available to 
the people everywhere in this country at the 
lowest possible cost for each power system. 
And we felt TVA could help. We determined 
that every cost incurred by TVA and its 
distributors should be reported. We hoped 
that the Congress, the State regulatory com- 
missions, private power companies them- 
selyes, and the public generally, would learn 
to compare the cost items in the several 
categories, to discover the reason for varia- 
bles, to the end that electricity rates should 
be established on the basis of fact about 
costs, not in response to pressure or prop- 
aganda, In 19385 we amended the TVA Act 
to spell out exactly what we had in mind. 

Let me read from the third paragraph of 
section 14 of the act: 

“For the purpose of accumulating data 
useful to the Congress in the formulation of 
legislative policy in matters relating to the 
generation, transmission, and distribution of 
electric energy * * * and to the Federal 
Power Commission and other Federal and 
State agencies, and to the public, the Board 
shall keep conyplete accounts of its costs of 
generation, transmission, and distribution 
of electric energy and shall keep a com- 
plete account of the total cost of generating 
and transmission facilities constructed or 
otherwise acquired by the Corporation * * * 
and a description of the major components 
of such costs according to such uniform 
system of accounting for public utilities as 
the Federal Power Commission has, and if 
it have none, then it is hereby empowered 
and directed to prescribe such uniform sys- 
tem of accounting, together with records 
of such other physical data and operating 
statistics of the Authority as may be help- 
ful in determining the actual cost and value 
of services, and the practices, methods, facili- 
hes, equipment, appliances, and standards 
and sizes, types, location, and geographical 
and economic integration of plants and sys- 
tems best suited to promote the public inter- 
est, efficiency, and the wider and more eco- 
homical use of electric energy. Such data 
shall be reported to the Congress by the 
Board from time to time with appropriate 
analyses and recommendations, and so far 
&s practicable, shall be made available to the 
Federal Power Commission and other Fed- 
fral and State agencies which may be con- 
cerned with the administration of legislation 
relating to the generation, transmission, or 
distribution of electric energy.” 

Perhaps we were naive. I do not know 
Whether the reports so elaborately prepared 
4nd presented annually by TVA and its dis- 
‘ributors are used as we intended. I do 
know that electricity rates have come down 
‘ld use has increased, while power system 
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earnings have risen. When I see a chart 
showing in concentric circles the extent to 
which rates have been reduced in the area 
surrounding TVA, when I check upon the 
financial reports of the companies serving 
those areas, I see the yardstick at work, if 
not in the studious and technical way we 
expected it would be, surely in a highly effec- 
tive manner. When I remember that the 
electrification of rural America through REA 
had its beginning in TVA’s first organization 
of farm electric cooperatives, I see the yard- 
stick at work. When I contemplate the vast 
quantities of power provided by private com- 
panies for vital installations of defense and 
at less than their normal charge for indus- 
trial loads, I know the yardstick has been 
used, however grudgingly. 

From this long background I testify today. 
I hope this committee will resist the tempta- 
tion to limit the flexibility the agency will 
require to offset, at least in part, some of the 
costs of private financing by the more pre- 
cise timing of system additions which free- 
dom from the appropriation process should 
make possible. I do not believe that every 
issue of bonds should require the same slow 
process of justification and approval, that 
an appropriation request requires. These 
are revenue bonds, They will rely for their 
security upon a continuation of efficient 
management. I am deeply opposed to the 
suggestion that the power of decision should 
rest in the Secretary of the Treasury, not in 
the Board of TVA. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is not responsible for the TVA pow- 
er system. He has not sworn to promote 
the principles of the TVA Act. This goes to 
the heart of TVA. I hope the committee will 
reject the suggestion. I am against the 
adoption of a policy under which the Federal 
Government as owner would demand exces- 
sive withdrawals of cash. I am for the Kerr 
bill. I believe that its adoption would be in 
harmony with the public purposes of the 
TVA, and I believe it embodies better busi- 
ness principles than do the revisions pro- 
posed by the Bureau of the Budget. It gives 
to management authority sufficient to dis- 
charge its responsibilities. 

If this committee approves and Congress 
adopts the Kerr bill we can continue to 
hold the Board of TVA accountable for re- 
sults. If we accept the Budget revisions we 
will have our choice of culprits if this power 
system fails to lead the way in responsible 
management in the future. We can blame 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Appropria- 
tions Committees of House or Senate, or the 
the Treasury. We will dilute the very qual- 
ity which has brought TVA world-wide 


esteem. We will be giving this public power 
system something less than the best. We 
will be inviting delay and confusion. We 
will be going backward, not ahead. We 


must advance. 
ing. 

Just 2 years ago I made an extended visit 
to TVA. I visited laboratories and work- 
shops, multipurpose dams and giant steam 
plants. I talked to workmen handling great 
earth-moving equipment, to engineers and 
draftsmen. I met with mayors and busi- 
nessmen, with editors and farmers. I want- 
ed to see for myself to illuminate the mass 
of documents I read about TVA every year. 
I visited projects in Mississippi, in Kentucky, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. 

My heart was stirred every time we visited 
the majestic structures which hold the wa- 
ters back until the river’s flow can be use- 
fully employed for man. At each one I 
stopped to read the simple plaque of dedi- 
cation. The names of the members of the 
Board are not honored there. No engineer, 
or architect, is listed for credit. Each one 
has the same inscription—just one line which 
says: “Built for the people of the United 
States.” 


We are not through pioneer- 
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This is the people’s power system, designed 
and built and operated for their benefit. 
TVA has earned our confidence and trust 
TVA must be preserved. 
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OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in view 
of recent discussions concerning the pro- 
posed bill H. R. 7466, which would pro- 
hibit the remanufacture of imported 
watches to increase their jewel count, 
the following is an excellent analysis 
made by the Tariff Commission under 
date of July 28, 1955. This report points 
out a number of weaknesses in the bill 
and stresses that it would establish a 
new precedent in customs procedures as 
well as “a departure from the general 
principle of encouraging processing of 
imported articles in the United States.” 
The study further warns that “in prac- 
tical effect, such increases in rates of 
duty would be the equivalent of internal 
taxes,” that “the administration of the 
measure would involve added burdens 
not only on customs officers but also on 
importers” and that even “the title of 
the bill is incorrect.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
analysis made a part of the Appendix 
of today’s REcorp. 


There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, July 28, 1955. 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE House COMMITTFE ON 
WayYs AND MEANS ON H. R. 7466 anv H. R. 
7467, IDENTICAL BILLS To AMEND PARAGRAPH 
367 oF THE Tarirr Act or 1930 WuicH Dre- 
FINES SUBSTITUTES FOR JEWELS IN IMPORTED 
WATCH MOVEMENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The proposed legislation, if enacted, would 
amend paragraph 367 (i) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to read as follows (new language 
italicized) : 

“(i) For the purposes of this paragraph and 
paragraph 368 the term ‘jewel’ includes sub- 
stitutes for jewels. For the purposes of the 
preceding sentence, the term ‘substitutes for 
jewels’ includes, without limitation, each 
place in any movement, mechanism, device, 
instrument, assembly, or subassembly where 
a jewel (as defined in the preceding sentence) 
is placed or inserted and serves a mechanical 
purpose as a frictional bearing, whether such 
jewel is so placed or inserted in a foreign 
trade zone (notwithstanding the provisions 
of the act of June 18, 1934, as amended (19 
U.S.C., secs. 81a—81u)), or in a bonded ware- 
house or otherwise in customs custody, or 
(except for the purposes of subparagraph 
(bv) of this paragraph and paragraph 368 
(b)) elsewhere within the United States 
within 3 years after the date of release from 
customs custody. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to make regulations 
to enforce or otherwise carry out the pro- 
visions of this subparagraph, which regula- 
tions may include provision for any bond, 
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and for any declaration or other form of 
proof, he deems necessary.” 

The amendment would “enter into force as 
soon as practicable, on @ date to be specified 
by the President in a notice to the Secretary 
of the Treasury following such negotiations 
as may be necessary to effect a modification 
or termination of any international obliga- 
tions of the United States with which the 
amendment might conflict, but in any event 
not later than 180 days after the date of the 
enactment of this act.” 

The proposed legislation is designed as 
a deterrent to “upjeweling” imported watch 
movements in the United States, which prac- 
tice domestic producers of jeweled watch 
movements claim to be prejudicial to the sale 
of their watches having more than 17 jewels. 
This practice involves the importation of 
jeweled movements and converting them in 
the United States into movements with a 
larger number of jewels. A number of years 
ago, a practice developed af upjeweling in the 
United States imported movements with 1 
jewel to movements with 7 jewels, but sub- 
sequent trade-agreement reductions in rates 
of duty and rising costs of such upjeweling 
brought the practice to an end. In recent 
years, upjeweling has been confined prin- 
cipally to converting important movements 
with 17 jewels to movements with as many 
as 25. 

The earlier practices of upjeweling in- 
volved rather substantial processing in the 
United States. The imported movement had 
to be disassembled, the plates and bridges 
jeweled, markings changed, the parts reas- 
sembled into a movement, and the move- 
ment timed. In recent years upjeweling has 
been facilitated by technological develop- 
ments in the watchmaking field, such as 
the Duo-Fix and similar devices. The utili- 
zation of such devices not only has facili- 
tated upjeweling but also has improved the 
quality of the finished product. 


RELATIONSHIP OF UPJEWELING TO TARIFF 
TREATMENT OF IMPORTED WATCH MOVEMENTS 


The only important incentive to upjewel- 
ing at present is the wide disparity in tariff 
rates applicable to movements with 17 or 
fewer jewels and those with more than 17 
jewels. The attached table 1 sets forth the 
rates of duty prescribed in paragraph 367 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as modified, on watch 
movements, assemblies, and subassemblies, 
and parts. The rates on all movements hav- 
ing 17 or fewer jewels (or none at all) vary 
according to the size of the movement, jewel 
count, the number of adjustments, whether 
the movement is designed to operate for a 
period in excess of 47 hours without re- 
winding, or is self-winding, or could accom- 
modate a self-winding device. The highest 
rate possible on a 17-jewel movement totals 
$9.10, computed as follows: 

On a movement not over 0.6 inch in 
width, inclusive of 7 jewels 

For the 10 additional jewels 

For 9 adjustments’ 

For self-winding feature 


1Includes 1 adjustment for isochronism, 
2 for temperature, and 6 for position. Al- 
though 6 position adjustments are possible, 
even very high-quality watches ordinarily 
have no more than 5 adjustments. 


Most watches that enter the country are 
marked unadjusted and are being admitted 
without the assessment of adjustment du- 
ties. All movements having more than 17 
jewels are dutiable at $10.75 each, regardless 
of size, adjustments, etc. As long as the 
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duty on a movement with more than 17 
jewels appreciably exceeds that on a move- 
ment with 17 jewels, plus the cost of con- 
verting such movement into 1 with 18 or 
more jewels, the incentive to upjewel will 
exist. 

The Bureau of Customs of the Treasury 
Department issued a ruling (T. D. 53753) on 
March 16, 1955, that watch movements spe- 
cially engineered, constructed, designed, or 
prepared to facilitate upjeweling after im- 
portation by omission of jewels and substi- 
tution therefor of metal caps, bearings, 
bushings, or bouchons contain “substitutes 
for jewels” within the meaning of para- 
graph 367 (i) in each position customarily 
occupied by a genuine or synthetic jewel 
but in which a metal cap, bearing, bushing, 
or bouchon has been placed at the time the 
movements were prepared for exportation to 
the United States. The ruling, which be- 
came effective in June, may deter certain 
upjeweling practices encountered in recent 
years. However, it is no deterrent whatso- 
ever with respect to other practices involving 
movements which, at the time of importa- 
tion, have no “substitute” jewels in the 
places in the movements where the real or 
synthetic jewels are ultimately installed 
after importation into the United States. 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The bills under consideration propose to 
meet the problem of upjeweling by defining 
the term “substitutes for jewels” in para- 
graph 367 (i) to include “each place” in a 
movement where a jewel or substitute for 
a jewel “is placed or inserted and serves 
a mechanical purpose as a frictional bear- 
ing, whether such jewel is so placed or in- 
serted in a foreign trade zone * * *, or in 
a bonded warehouse or otherwise in customs 
custody, or * * * elsewhere within the 
United States within 3 years after the date 
of release from customs custody.” Approach- 
ing the problem in terms of a solution 
based upon a completely arbitrary definition 
of the term “substitutes for jewels” is both 
indirect and confusing. A substitute for a 
jewel is a “thing,” not a “place.” The pres- 
ent definition of “jewel” in paragraph 367 
(i) as including “substitutes for jewels,” 
when coupled with the proposed definition 
of “substitutes for jewels” as including “each 
place” in a movement where a “jewel” is in- 
serted or placed, literally could mean that a 
“jewel” is a “place” where a “place” is in- 
serted or placed. This absurdity could be 
overcome and the substance in the first two 
sentences of the proposed paragraph 367 (i) 
could be more clearly and accurately stated 
if the following language was substituted: 

“(i) For the purpose: of this paragraph 
and paragraph 368, (1) the term ‘jewel’ 
includes substitutes for jewels, and (2) any 
duties assessable shall be computed on the 
basis of the total number of jewels, so de- 
fined, as are incorporated into any move- 
ment, mechanism, device, instrument, as- 
sembly, or subassembly at any time prior 
to, or within 3 years after, the date of release 
from customs custody of such movement, 
mechanism, device, instrument, assembly, or 
subassembly.” 

However, even if the language of the bills 
was clarified as above indicated, there would 
still be involved a departure from the gen- 
eral principle that imported articles are 
classified for tariff purposes according to 
their character and condition at the time 
of importation. To the extent that the pro- 
posed legislation would increase duty rates 
by reason of upjeweling in the United States, 
the duty would not be one which is im- 
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posed upon, or by reason of, the importa. 
tion of the movements, but rather one which 
is imposed upon domestic processing of the 
imported movements. This, again, repre. 
sents a departure from the general prin. 
ciple of encouraging processing of importeq 
articles in the United States. In practica) 
effect, such increases in rates of duty would 
be the equivalent of internal taxes. 

The Commission is not unmindful of the 
various provisions in the tariff laws which 
make the actual use of imported articles in 
the United States determinative of their 
tariff status. As far as the Commission is 
aware, however, all such provisions which 
have been enacted in the past grant pre. 
ferred tariff treatment to certain classes of 
goods used (or processed) in certain ways 
in the United States and are clearly dis- 
tinguishable from a provision such as js 
proposed in the bills under consideration 
which would affirmatively impose increased 
rates of duty on imported articles by rea- 
son of processing applied in this country 
after their release from customs custody. — 

To the extent that the proposed lezis!a- 
tion would provide for increased rates of 
duty on watch movements by reason of their 
being upjeweled in the United States, such 
legislation, if enacted, would be inconsistent 
with obligations of the United States under 
the Swiss trade agreement, unless the Presi- 
dent took the action which is provided for 
in section 2 of the bills. 

Since almost any of the watch movements 
being imported with not over 17 jewels could 
be upjeweled in the United States after re- 
lease from customs custody to movements 
with over 17 jewels, the administration of 
the measure would involve added burdens 
not only on customs officers but also on im- 
porters, including those who had no inten- 
tion of participating in, or being a party to, 
upjeweling transactions. 

Effectively plugging up tariff loopholes is 
often difficult. Legislation may overcome 
tariff avoidance practices previously encoun- 
tered, but may not sufficiently anticipate 
potential new practices which importers may 
devise. The Commission wonders, for ex- 
ample, whether defining a substitute for a 
jewel as a “place” in a movement where a 
jewel is “placed or inserted” is adequate to 
provide for a domestic processing involving 
the complete substitution in the United 
States of a bridge with, say, two or more 
jewels for a jewelless bridge in the imported 
movement. In such a situation, the ques- 
tion would be whether jewels per se are 
placed or inserted in the movement. It also 
seems possible that importers might find in 
the provisions of paragraph 1615 (g), Tarif 
Act of 1930, as amended, a feasible method 
avoiding the full impact of the $10.75 duty 
on watch movements having more than 17 
jewels. Paragraph 1615 (g), as amend 
provides for partial exemption from duty in 
the case of (1) any article returned to the 
United States after having been exported for 
repairs or alterations, and (2) any article 
of metal (except precious metal) manufac- 
tured in the United States or subjected tos 
process of manufacture in the United Statcs, 
exported for further processing, and there 
after returned to the United States for fu 
ther processing. Articles within the pur 
view of paragraph 1615 (g) are dutiable 
only on the value of the processing done 
abroad. 

The title of the bills is incorrect. It in- 
dicates that paragraph 367 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 defines substitutes for jewels 10 
imported watch movements. Paragraph = 
contains no such definition at the preselt 
time, 
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TaBLeE 1.—Ratles of duty on watch movement 5, assemblies and subasseml 











Description Full rate | Reduced rate ? 
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Watch movements, and time-indicating, time-keeping, or time-n 1 
devices, instruments, and mechanisms, whether or not de ito} 
earried or worn on or out the person; all the fore 1 1.7 
| inches wide, whether or not in cases, containers, or hou | 
Having no jewels or only 1 jewel and in width— 
| Biot ewer 6.6 Mee. 2... ~nccccececncnasc tas ladies aida pea le RS ee sa | $1.35 eac) 
| Over 0.6 but not over 0.8 inch__....-..-.-..- eietgatini $1.35 each iota $1.1 
Over 0.8 but not over 0.9 inch____. ee ; 3 RSS Se na eli ee a 2 $1121, 
ey ge Pe De a ; : $1.05 each___. : : Zi $1.05 « 
Over 1 but not over 1.2 inches. .................-. paises 93 cents each i _..| 98 cents each 
Over 1.2 but not over 1.5 inche amis bdin-dalit Wietheds 84 cents each_______-- ‘ Ce S84 cent 
j Over 1.5 inches ORIEN MEE curva bisiedeasmnahnewmacion 
Having over 1 but not over 17 jewe i— | 
Not over 0.6 inch al al aca a aie i tien ieee $2.50 each. _..- - _.| $2.5 wt 
; Over 0.6 but not over 0.8 inch_........--.----2 ee : $2.25 each... ‘ $2. 0216 « } 
; Over 0.8 but not over 0.9 inch. ...... cece ccc ccccce 7” os $2 each Sines : i $2 « 
Over 0.9 but not over 1 inch aamehaiaane $1.75 each___... Be : ave ¥ $1 ¢ 
, Over 1 but not over 1.2 inches._...........-. ie : $1.55 each. _...- EE eee oe : $1.35 « 
\ = Over 1.2 but not over 1.5 inches. ............- Ce A : | $1 ‘ E 
i | Over 1.5 inches $1.25 each = $1.25 each 
: Any of the foreroing having over 7 jewels shall be subject to an | 15 cents for each jewel over 7..-.-....-- 134 cents for each jewe! over 7, 
; additional duty of. | : 
} Any of the foregoing shall be subject for each adjustment wl r each adjustment.................- | 50 cents for each adjustment. 
| ever kind (treating adjustment to temperature as two ac tme , | : 
a | in accordance with the marking as hereinafter provided for, to an 
¢ } additional duty of. 
: Any of the foregoing constructed or desiened to operate for over 47 | $1 each_.....---.-.-- a rere Ss 75 cents each, 
" hours without rewinding, or if self-winding, or if a self-winding de- } 
1 vice may be incorporated therein, shall be subject to an additiona 
t duty of. | 
5 Any of the foregoing having under 7 jewels and having a bushing or its | The full rates specified above in respect 
P | equivalent (other than a substitute for a jewel) in any position cus- | — of such article. 
: tomarily oecupied by a jewel shall be subject to. | 
r f Having over 17 jewels__- pen elaaidinn take ape ae ahanasn Mae 8 Ee ON icaatartaislptiiciitheieeensntbivecpmnddimminasl | 
All the foregoing shall have eut, die sunk, or engraved, conspicuously and |_............-..--.---2-2---- eee 
. indelibly on 1 or more of the bridges or top plates: The name of the | 
7 country of manufacture; the name of the manufacturer or purchaser; it 
d ‘ Arabic numerals and in words the number of jewels, if any, serving a 
- mechanical purpose as frictional bearings; and, in Arabic numerals and 
S | in words, the number and classes of adjustments, or, if unadjusted, the | | 
f | word “unadjusted.’’ 
1 P arts for any of the foregoing (except bottom or pillar plates or their equiva- | 45 percent ad valorem................-. 
iS | lent, bridges or their equivalent, and jewels) imported in the same ship- | 4 
ment with complete movements, devices, instruments, or mechanisms 
¥ provided for in subpar. (a) of this paragraph (whether or not suitable for 
5 | use in such articles), but not includir ill the parts in such shipment 
, which exceed in value 4 percent of the value of such complete articles). 
Bottom or pillar plates, or their equivalent_._.-...-..--... St a ainidenis : 14 the duty for the complete article for | }2 the current duty for the comp!cto 
is which suitable. article. 
18 < Assemblies and subassemblies (unless dutiable under (c) (1) above) consist- 
= | ing of 2 or more parts or pieces of metal or other material fastened or 
} i ned together: 
Balance assemblies oa . 9 7 50 cents per assembly................... 35 cents per assembly 
Ly | For the purposes of this subdivision a balance assembly shall be | 
K- | an assembly consisting of a balance staff, balance wheel, and hair- 
a spring, with or without other parts commercially known as parts 
, | of a balance assembly. 
“ | Other: } . 
to | For any jewels therein ee fs ‘ .......-.| 15 cents per jewel fon .----..| 9 cents per jewel 
, | For any bottom or pillar plates or their equivalent therein ..| The rate specified in (c) (2) above.......] The current rate in 
’ | For other parts or pieces of metal or other material fastened or | 3 cents for each part or piece_.-.......-. « cents for each part or piece 
ihe joined together thercin (bimetallic balance wheels which are not | | 
° parts of balance assemblies, and mainsprings with riveted ends 
d each to be considered as 1 part or piece | 
° The duty on any assembly or subassembly sball be--.. Not more than the duty for the complete | Same rule applied t IT 
5 | article for which suitable, and not k 
x | than 45 percent ad valorem. 
) Other parts (except jewels) _.-.-- 65 percent ad valorem.................. 55 percent ad valorem 
Jewels suitable for use in any article dutiable under this paragraph or par. | 10 percent ad valorem......-.----- ae, 
if 8, or in any compass or meter | 
‘ e | Dials under 1.77 inches wide, for any article provided for in subpar. (a) of cents each and 45 percent ad valorem 24 cents each and 45 percent 
- raph, and imported separately. j 
J | Dials for any articles provided for in subpar. (a) of this paragraph, whether |............-2----eenee eee - een e-- none 
17 ; or not attached thereto, shall have cut, die sunk, engraved, or stamped, | 
| conspicuously and indelibly thereon the name of the country of manu 
, | acture; which marking, if the dial is imported attache« fore 
: said articles, shall be placed on the face of the dial in st nm 
e } _to be obscured by any part of the case, container, or housing. 
OF | Cases, containers, or housings designed or suitable for containing any article | 
a provided for in subpar. (a) of this paragraph, whether or not containing | 
: such articles, and whether complete or incomplete, finished or unfinished 
except containers used for shipping purposes only Doe ; 
. Made of gold or platinum et i ae ag 5 cents each and 45 percent ad valorem_| 75 cents each and 30 percent 
s, In part of go.d, platinum, or silver, or who'ly of silver 40 cents each and 45 percent ad valorem. | 40 cents each and 30 percent ad 
res | Set with precious, semiprecious, or imitation precious or semipreciou dns sake a aatiaclediiecliriiis = es aca Do 
Fo | stones, or prepared for the setting of such stone | bs 
: Of base metal and not containing gold, platinum, or silver 20 cents each and 45 percent ad valoren 10 cents each and 25 percent a& 
L Any of the foregoing cases, containers, or housings, if enameled, shall be I on 
18 ibject to an additional duty of. | 
ne F ihe foregoing cases, containers, and housings shall have cut, d WN OE 1}. ccucctaseeeeteunniimweedesrinonanet a 
} engraved, conspicuously and indelibly on the inside of the back e 
si the name in full of the manufacturer or purchaser and the name of the | 
oa . } country oO. manufacture. 
Act For the purposes of this paragraph the width of any movement, device, |.-........------------------------------- } 
in } instrument, or mechanism shall be the shortest surface dimension throu j 
| the center of the bottom or pillar plate, or its equivalent, not including in | 
at | the measurement any portion not essential to the functioning of the move- | 
— ment or other article. | 
For the purposes of this paragraph and par. 368 the term ‘‘jewel” includes |-..-.----.-.------------------------------ 
uDstitutes for jewels 
An article required by this paragraph to be marked shall be denied entry 
} unless marked in exact conformity with the requirements of this para 
graph. 
a cinta ctnaaaetniemanmigslineaaneinancanataminannatail 
r led for in Tariff Act of 1930. in par. 367 (a), as a result of “escape ciause’’ proceedings ul r sec. 7 of the e 
eae r y in effect under Swiss trade agreement. Th is column includes Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, 


proclaimed by the President in July 1954 on most of the movements 






A5756 
The Boxcar Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a sub- 
committee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, under the chair- 
manship of the able senior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnvuson], last week 
conducted hearings on the freight car 
shortage, which this year will be the 
worst in several years. Yesterday the 
New York Times carried a detailed story 
on the shortage. The gist of the Times’ 
findings are indicated by the subheads, 
which say: “Grain Movement, Indus- 
trial Boom Catch Railways With Their 
Rolling Stock Down. Shortage Is Grow- 
ing. Peak Is Expected By October— 
Belated Race Is On To Rebuild Carrier 
Fleets.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times story, en- 
titled “Missing Boxcars: “Who’s To 
Blame?” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mrsst1nc Boxcars: WHo’s To BLaME?—GRAIN 
MOVEMENT, INDUSTRIAL Boom CaTcH RAIL- 
ways WITH THEIR ROLLING StocK Down— 
SHORTAGE IS GROWING—PEAK EXPECTED BY 
OcToBER—BELATED Race Is ON TO REBUILD 
CARRIER FLEETS 


(By Robert B. Bedingfield) 


Just how big is the freight car shortage— 
if any? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
just called upon the railroads to cooperate 
in a national effort to get maximum service 
from the existing supply of freight cars— 
roughly, 1,700,000. This seems to assume a 
major shortage of equipment. 

The same conclusion has been suggested in 
recent weeks by some Congressmen who have 
been denouncing the railroad for standing 
still in freight car numbers while accepting 
$1,597 million in Federal tax incentives for 
the 330,500 cars they have ordered since 
1951. 

These observations notwithstanding, the 
railroad freight car shortage is not all that 
it appears—in dimensions, cause or probable 
duration. There’s no disputing, however, 
that the Nation's railroads in recent weeks 
have experienced a demand for freight cars 
that is greater than at any time during the 
past few years. 

Even the Association of American Rail- 
roads, the carriers’ official spokesman, ac- 
knowledges a shortage of 11,961 cars in the 
week ended July 9. This shortage was dis- 
tributed among 41 of the 130 Class I roads. 
(These are railroads that have operating rev- 
enues of $1 million or more a year. They 
handle about 98 percent of the Nation's rail 
freight business.) 


PEAK DUE IN OCTOBER 


Some AAR officials think the shortage 
may increase progressively during the next 2 
or 3 months until it reaches a mximum 
of about 20,000 cars in October. Then the 
corn crop will be moving and supplies for the 
country’s annual big Christmas shopping 
spree will be speeding to store counters. The 
last time the railroads were so tight for 
equipment was in 1952, when Korean war 
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supplies were being rushed to the West 
Coast. 

The current tight freight car situation 
centers mainly in box cars, especially in the 
better gradies and special sizes used for 
hauling merchandise, and more particularly 
the type of manufactured goods that moves 
in less-than-carload lots. 

This is the class of freight that Interstate 
truckers have been most successful in getting 
away from the railroads. The main reasons 
for its return to the rails are the months- 
long trucking strike on the west coast, set- 
tled only recently, and the shorter trucking 
strike in southern New England, just ended 
last week. 

The latter strike was reflected in an in- 
crease of 38 percent in traffic of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad this 
July over July, 1954. But those who know 
him best agree that Patrick B. McGinnis, 
New Haven’s president—who was a rail 
statistician in Wall Street long before he 
became a railroad president—is not a man 
to buy a fleet of new $6,000 boxcars just 
to stand by for possible truck strikes. 


STEEL BOOM BIG FACTOR 


Box cars also have been in peak demand 
in recent months as a result of the unusually 
heavy production schedules of the auto- 
mobile and construction industries. This 
has lifted steel production to a record level 
and increased coal production by more 
than 40 million tons for the year to date. 
A relatively tight situation in hopper cars has 
resulted and there have been some shortages 
of gondolas. 

The box car situation is the only real 
worry spot, however, and it has become more 
acute as the grain harvest has rolled north. 

This year’s wheat crop is not the record- 
breaker of some other recent years, largely 
because of drought in the Southwest. The 
railroads under normal traffic conditions 
probably would not encounter too much dif- 
ficulty in handling it with the existing 
freight car supply. But conditions in wheat 
are not normal by any means. The Govern- 
ment’s crop loan program has resulted in 
the storing of so many hundreds of thousands 
of bushels of wheat that the 1955 crop has 
made and will eontinue to make a lot of 
false stops and starts. 

Grain that normally would go into coun- 
try elevators around Kansas, for example, 
and later be transshipped to flour mills in 
the North and East, has reached Kansas and 
stopped on the sidings. Elevators there al- 
ready are overflowing with grain—grain 
stored in 1954. As a result, the boxcar be- 
comes a warehouse until some arrangement 
can be worked out by the Government for 
relocating the old grain. One of the favorite 
storage spots again has been the mothball 
fleet in the Hudson River and on Puget 
Sound and the Columbia River. 

This year there has also been a pressing 
need for cars to move several million bushels 
of grain from the Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Missouri growing areas into Oklahoma and 
Texas, where drought has made some stor- 
age space available. 

The railroads themselves, of course, can’t 
entirely escape blame for car shortages. Only 
28,405 new freight cars were placed in 
service by domestic carriers last year, the 
smallest number since 1939. The backlog of 
unfilled orders dropped to 13,624 cars by 
the end of 1954, from roughly 8 times that 
figure 3 years earlier, This, coupled with a 
higher rate of retirements than had been 
experienced in 3 prior years, resulted in the 
car fleet shrinking to 1,735,553 cars. 

This was just about the number of cars 
the carriers had in 1950, when they agreed 
with the Government that for an economy 
based on partial mobilization the minimum 
goal should be 1,850,000 cars. 

The carrying capacity of the railroads was 
further reduced last year by the fact that, 
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with carloadings at their lowest levels in }5 
years, many roads not only cut capital oy. 
lays but also slashed maintenance expenqj. 
tures to the bone. As a result, a large per. 
centage of the freight car fleets—and par. 
ticularly those of some of the big easter, 
systems—lapsed into “bad order.” 

While a 5 percent bad order is considereq 
normal, by April 1 this year more than }7 
percent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
86,603 cars were unserviceable and 16.4 per. 
cent of the Pennsylvania’s 181,847 cars were 
out of operation. The New York Central. 
while it had only about 8 percent of its flee: 
in bad order on April 1, had scrapped more 
than 16,000 cars during 1954. 

As traffic has increased, these railroads 
have announced sharply stepped-up repair 
programs and, with scores of other roads 
have begun ordering new freight cars jy 
volume, This reflects a decision reached ip 
Chicago during June at a special meeting of 
members of the Association of American 
Railroads. The agreement was that the car. 
riers before the year was out would place 
orders for 38,000 additional cars. Through 
June their orders had amounted to 27,102 
Estimates are that another 11,000 cars had 
been ordered in July alone. 

Meanwhile, the railroads have been wary 
of talking too much about the shortage, its 
cause or its cure. They want to hang onto 
the privilege to write off for income tax pur- 
poses in 5 years the cost of new equipment 
This incentive has effectively allowed them 
to defer paying taxes on the increased earn- 
ings made possible by new equipment. 

The increase itself is merely relative. The 
3.2 percent on investment earned by the 
railroads in 1954 was about one-third the 
return enjoyed by many manufacturing in- 
dustries. . 


Codification of Postal Service Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced the bill H. R. 7768, to re- 
vise, codify, and enact into law title 39, 
United States Code, entitled “The Postal 
Service.” This bill has been prepared 
under the supervision of Hon. Abe Mc- 
Gregor Goff, Solicitor of the Post Office 
Department, by Mr. Louis J. Doyle, Mr 
Wendell W. Campbell, and Mr. Adam G. 
Wenchel of his office, in cooperation witi 
the Willis subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary through its law re- 
vision counsel, Dr. Charles J. Zinn, and 
the assistant law revision counsel, MI. 
Cyril F. Brickfield. I am glad to ac- 
knowledge the close harmonious ¢co0p- 
eration of the Department with our 
committee. 

The bill is intended to restate in one 
place all the existing laws relating 1 
the postal service. During the comin: 
recess it will be subjected to further! 
study by the committee staff, the Post 
Office Department and other interested 
agencies, and if the need for further re- 
finement develops, it will be taken care 
of before the bill is reported. The bill 
has been submitted to the Congress 5) 
means of an executive communication 
from Hon. Arthur E. Summerfield, Pos 
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sacter General, and the Department is 
ware that certain of the sections may 
~eed to be rewritten. The purpose of 
ybmitting the bill at this time is to have 
mething formal before the committee 
non which departmental reports may 
be requested with the view of having a 
perfect bill at the beginning of the next 
session. 





Reduced Taxes Possible Under Hoover 
Economies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Reduced Taxes Possible Under 
Hoover Economies,” which was published 
in the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ReDUCED TAXES POSSIBLE UNDER HOOVER 

ECONOMIES 


Throughout the extensive and detailed 


work of both Hoover Commissions, and 
especially during the course of the second 
and last one, the possibility of large and 
substantial Government economies has been 


inhere t 
This is an issue that has never lost its 
importance, even though the interest it has 
racted has more often been so much 
greater than any 






actual accomplishment 
resulting from it. 

Senator Byrp, who since 1933 has never 
allowed the Nation to forget the wasteful- 
hess and prodigality of the Federal Govern- 
ment, has recently pointed out again just 


what this continued overspending means 


Perhaps the greatest direct evil is reflected 
he loss of the purchasing power of our 
dollar. From 1940 through 1952, Senator 
Byrp has pointed out, the dollar lost 4 cents 
in value on an average in each of those 
years—48 cents in all. 

This has meant an equally rapid rise in 
ie cost of living and an equally restrictive 
id repressive effect upon all of those people 
who work for a living and especially those— 
mostly widows and others more or less de- 
pendent on a stable economy for economic 
safety—who must rely upon pensions, small 
fixed incomes, and even relief for existence. 

This upheaval in our economy has forced 
Wholesale readjustments. But more than 
this it has faced all of us with the dangers 
of temporary or permanent insolvency and 
threatened the value of our basic virtues of 
frugality and thrift, the foundations of our 
fconomic independence. 

It has been accompanied by unconscion- 
aoly high tax rates, and has made it impos- 
sible, even in these times of our greatest 
peacetime prosperity and prospects to reduce 
our Federal debtor to relieve our people of 
“ay substantial part of the scandalously 
heavy Federal tax burden. 

Former President Hoover has said defi- 
—— that should a reasonable proportion 
of the recommendations his commission has 
made ever become effective, taxes could be 
Teduced by several billions overall, and the 
Government still have ample funds with 
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which to operate its necessary functions, in- 
cluding defense and the more and more ex- 
tensive social obligations facing it. 

This is a point for some serious public 
consideration. More importantly it is a 
point for some serious congressional and 
executive consideration. 

The point will be resisted by those who 
now benefit from the waste and overlapping 
and completely unnecessary expenditures. 

The good of the Nation, however, demands 
that some action be taken on the Hoover 
recommendations and that the country be 
saved from unnecessary future hardship de- 
cause of current squanderings. 





Conveyance of Certain Land to City of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPEECH 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the amendment is very simple. 
It is offered in support of our present 
foreign policy as well as to protect civil 
rights. 

As you may know, I have not been so 
enthusiastically in support of our for- 
eign policy as advocated by our former 
Secretary of State, our present Secre- 
tary of State, as some others. 

fr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That includes 
the present administration, I assume? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Insofar 
as the present administration and the 
Secretary of State follow Dean Acheson 
in giving away certain of our liberties, 
surrendering our national independence, 
if it should be the policy, my answer 
would be “Yes.” 

Now if I may get back to the explana- 
tion which the Speaker so _ kindly 
thought I should make to the Members. 
Inasmuch as we have spent billions upon 
billions of dollars in trying to win the 
friendship of other nations and other 
places, it seems to me that recent ac- 
tivities in connection with the port of 
Milwaukee should have some publicity, 
and that the port of Milwaukee should be 
open, not closed to our friends and al- 
lies abroad as well as to our own peo- 
ple from other States. 

On April 14, 1954, the Kohler Co., near 
Sheboygan was struck by the UAW-CIO. 
That is Walter Reuther’s outfit—the 
same Reuther who with tongue in check, 
not so long ago announced that he was a 
friend of the farmer. His principal lieu- 
tenant, the secretary-treasurer of that 
organization, Emil Mazey, who has been 
a professional organizer since 1933, has 
been over in Sheboygan directing the 
activities of the strikers under the 
supervision of Mr. Reuther. There have 
been some 500 instances of violation of 
the law. Mazey, as far as I know, al- 
though he has been involved in many, 
and many a scene of violence and riot- 





ing, was convicted over there for the 
first time, something new, something 
amazing, something startling in labor 
circles—for seldom are the “brain 
prosecuted or convicted. Usually it is 
just the poor misinformed, misguided 
picket—or innocent bystander who is 
nabbed and hauled off to jail. Then 
what happened? The plant continued 
operations and at a profit—and with 
local workers—and in spite of the failure 
of a mayor and a governor to protect the 
civil rights of the people of the city and 
State the pickets did not close the plant 
because they were not able to. 

Then, just recently, 2 ships from 
abroad came over the Atlantic from our 
friends in Norway loaded with clay, 
which is absolutely necessary if the fac- 
tory is to continue operations. They 
came over and 1 of them attempted to 
dock in Sheboygan, which is the lake 
port for the plant. It could not dis- 
charge the cargo because of the picket 
line and because the Socialist mayor 
would not give the people, who wanted 
to unload the ship, protection. Nor 
would the governor protect his own 
people while unloading. So that ship 
sailed away and it went to Milwaukee to 
the harbor where this land, which is 
owned by the United States, is located, 
and which is proposed to be given to the 
city of Milwaukee. What I am trying to 
do by this amendment is to make sure 
that the United States Government by 
making this gift to the city of Milwaukee, 
and putting this United States property 
under the control of the city of Mil- 
waukee, must not by implication, lend 
support to this affront to Norway. Where 
is the State Department? What has it 
done to remedy this insult, this affront 
to Norway? 

After the ship could not unload in Mil- 
waukee, it went to Montreal. There it 
was unloaded. hen the cargo was put 
on freight cars and the railroad com- 
pany attempted to send the clay down 
through the western side of Michigan 
via the Northwestern Railway. That is 
where I became interested. The union 
in Muskegon, still under the direction of 
Walter Reuther, a great patriot, or is he, 
attempted to prevent those cars going 
through Muskegon on the railroad, the 
Pennsylvania system, on down through 
the Fourth Congressional District. Well, 
they did not succeed. They finally 
moved the cars over to Sheboygan. I 
hope the gentleman from Texas, sitting 
in the front row here {[Mr. Patman|—I 
hope you are getting this now—because 
while this has nothing to do with the 
Federal Reserve System, it does have 
something to do with our interstate and 
foreign commerce and the Federal Re- 
serve will not be any good unless we can 
continue to carry on this intra and inter- 
state commerce not only in this country 
between the States but with foreign gov- 
ernments. The cars got over again to 
Sheboygan and again the mayor failed 
to protect the railroad company in its 
effort to make delivery. 

But more about Reuther, his lawless- 
ness, and the harm he does the country, 
next week. 
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Conveyance of Certain Land To City of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
SPEECH 
OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I assure you that if I had known 
a point of order would be made, I would 
have objected to consideration of the 
bill. The bill provides that the United 
States convey a small piece of land 
which is adjacent to the harbor in Mil- 
waukee. The amendment provides that 
title shall not pass until city authori- 
ties open the harbor to domestic and 
foreign commerce. An amendment is 
germane when it is akin to or relevant 


to the subject matter of the bill— 
Speaker Carlisle, March 17, 1880, 
Cannon’s Procedure, pages 196-201. 


With as much reason might it be said 
that an amendment that the city should 
not take title until it paid the purchase 
price was not germane. But I will try 
to get my point across. When the cars 
to which reference has been made got 
back in Sheboygan, the pickets went out 
on the city streets where the rails crossed 
the street and stopped the cars from 
going to the plant. Mind you, this was 
the cargo that came from Norway— 
think of it, from our friends, our in- 
ternational friends, our allies, if you 
please. A fine way to create and hold 
good will, friendship. Milwaukee would 
not let a ship from our friends discharge 
cargo of dirt-clay here in an American 
port. A fine way to promote foreign 
trade. Perhaps if the clay had been un- 
loaded a cargo of dairy products might 
have been sold by Wisconsin farmers— 
or a shipload of Milwaukee beer. Now 
if they sent those ships over to Grand 
Rapids where my colleague from the 
Fifth District (Mr. Forp) lives, or to the 
port of Holland, or Ottawa, or over in 
my district, they would get it unloaded 
because over there we enforce the law, 
and if they sent it down to St. Joe or 
Benton Harbor, they would get it un- 
loaded. When someone said to me: 
‘Well, the factory is not there,” my reply 
was, “They can move their factory, and 
we will give them protection from these 
goon squads whether it is Walter Reu- 
ther, Mazey, or some Communist who 
directs the goon activities under the 
advice of the international officers. 

Just recently due to the publicity which 
was given to this situation by the Chicago 
Tribune and the Milwaukee Journal, just 
recently, the Governor, whose name hap- 
pens to be Kohler, but who has no finan- 
cial interest in the Kohler firm, just re- 
cently he has said that if necessary he 
will call out the State troops to protect 
citizens and their property. 

Now, it is a strange situation, is it not, 
when we have to call out State troops 
to promote international good will? But 
think, now, think of the situation where 
we not only with our billions of dollars 
but the services of our soldiers are trying 
to show to the other people of the world, 
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trying to demonstrate to them our free- 
dom and convince them we want them 
to be free; yet in Wisconsin they cannot 
unload their own cargoes, that our citi- 
zens are not free to handle the mer- 
chandise they send across the sea. What 
kind of capital do you suppose the Rus- 
sians and the Communists will make out 
of that situation? Cite that situation as 
the lack of freedom here? Russia seeks 
foreign trade—we reject it—at the order 
of a union boss. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. The trouble we are hav- 
ing in Wisconsin has been stimulated 
from your State. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is right about that, Walter 
Reuther and Emil Mazey and our Gov- 
ernor, Mennen Williams, a Democratic 
Governor, who has refused the extradi- 
tion of one of those goons, stands back 
of the Wisconsin goon squads. 

Mr. LAIRD. Our Governor has shown 
very strong leadership in the past 2 
weeks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just 
lately he has seen the handwriting on 
the wall; but our Democrat Governor, 
Mennen Williams, will not honor the re- 
quest for the extradition of one of those 
goons who is harboring in Michigan, the 
city of refuge, not in the Fourth District, 
but over on the east side, which is the 
city of refuge for goon squads and 
racketeers. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman spoke 
of the other world a moment ago. Is 
ne speaking of one of these satellites 
250 miles out of our orbit? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
a new way to spend money. I had not 
heard of that until yesterday. But if 
we follow our present trend the goons, 
the racketeers, the extortionists of labor 
will control whatever situation may arise. 





Settlement of Texas City, Tex., Disaster 
Claims 





SPEECH 


Or 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


(Mr. HYDE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has more merit to it than any claim bill 
which has come before the Committee 
on the Judiciary since I have been a 
member of that committee. Justice, 
equity, and compassion, it seems to me, 
compel this Congress to adopt this bill. 
If there is ‘anything wrong with the 
bill, I would say it is the restrictions 
that the committee placed upon it; that 
is, restrictions on the amount of in- 
dividual recovery. For my own part, I 
think it is rather unconscionable to put 
a limit on the personal injury damages 
such as has been placed in this bill, but, 
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of course, I am obliged to bow to the wi! 
of the majority of the committee in tha; 
respect. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, 
Mr. WILLIS. Is there any doubt 


whatsoever in the gentleman’s mind on 
the proposition that if this explosion 
had occurred and the operator had been 
a private corporation, the private 
corporation would have been liable? 

Mr. HYDE. There is absolutely no 
doubt in my mind in that respect. As 
a matter of fact, I put the same ques- 
tion to the attorneys for the Govern. 
ment who appeared before our commit- 
tee and testified on this bill, some of 
whom testified at one point in opposi- 
tion to it, and they did not express any 
doubt in their minds, either, in that 
respect. 

Mr. WILLIS. I might say that I am 
a member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, too, and that is my opinion. But 
I think that is very significant and should 
be considered by the House, that had the 
plant been in the operation of an indi- 
vidual corporation, there would be no 
question as to where the responsibility 
would lie for the accident. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HYDE. Iyield to the chairman of 
our committee. 
Mr. CELLER. Is it not true also that 


the Committee on the Judiciary as a 
matter of grace rather than as a matter 
of law has allowed these claims; and 
furthermore, the charge that is made 
that the insurance companies would 
profit is unfounded; that is, the insur- 
ance companies will not profit by this 
bill ? 

Mr. HYDE. That is absolutely right 
The insurance companies will not profit 
I think one of the misunderstandings 
about claims bills before this Congress 
is the matter of legal liability. If 
there is any legal liability then claims 


bills would not come to Congress. They 
would be adjudicated in court. 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 

Mr. BRAY. The injured party has al- 
ready exhausted his remedy at law, has 
he not? 

Mr. HYDE. That is true. 

Mr. BRAY. And this is not in the na- 
ture of any legal claim against the 
United States. It is a matter of relief 
according to who was responsible for the 
accident? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes, that is right. 
might say, however, that there probably 
would be some dispute here as to the 
matter of blame, but it is not a question 
of blame, and I shall try to explain that 
if I get sufficient time. _ 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, will the sen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. HAND. Is this claim based on 
any negligence on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States? 

Mr. HYDE. No. f 

Mr. HAND. It is a matter of grace 


Mr. HYDE. This is a matter of justice. 
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Mr. HAND. Has the committee con- 
side red a similar situation in South Am- 
ov. N. J.? 
8 HYDE. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. HAND. I thank the gentleman. 
We will see that you do. 

Mr. HYDE. We will be glad to con- 
sider it. 
7 I might say, on the question of negli- 
I that issue is not before the Con- 
_ However, the fact remains that 
the courts have said that here was a 
product being shipped under a Govern- 
ment program, and it was a highly dan- 
erous product, which cannot be denied, 
because the product exploded and killed 
over 560 people and injured over 3,000. 
Asa matter of fact, the Supreme Court 
in that connection said this: 

Following the disaster, of course, no one 
d fail to be impressed with the blunt 


( ud 


tact that FGAN would explode. 


Ta a dissenting opinion, the Court, on 
a matter of fact—this is not a question 
of opinion, now, but a matter of fact— 
said: 

In addition, there was a considerable his- 
tory over @ period of years of unexplained 
fires and explosions involving such ammo- 
nium nitrate. 


So you have a dangerous product, dan- 
gerously explosive, being shipped under 
a Government program and exploding in 
this little city of Texas City. It did all 
of this damage. To my mind it cannot 
be distinguished in any manner what- 
soever from the Port Chicago disaster 
where an ammunition ship exploded and 
this Congress voted to pay claims in that 
case, 





Disgraceful Performance 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the San Antonio Light of 
Saturday, July 30, 1955, entitled “Dis- 
graceful Performance.” This editorial 
has to do with the action of the House in 
defeating the proposals for the establish- 
ment of a highway program. 

The Light suggests that the President 
call a special session of Congress to deal 
with this problem. Having voted for 
the highway bill, I join in that sugges- 
lion. We should either stay here until 
the job is done, or the President should 
call us back to do it. 

The editorial follows: 

DISGRACEFUL PERFORMANCE 

The performance of the House of Repre- 
fentatives in voting down any form of 
Federal highway legislation was sickening. 
B... 12 hours of action in 2 days on the 
‘ouse floor Congressman after Congressman 
*pressed his great concern at the slaughter 
°n our highways and the great economic loss 
whe American people were suffering. 

: The need for a Federal highway bill, they 

‘pt saying to each other, is not in question. 
; Then, when their names were called, they 
‘©G GOW any form of Federal aid at ail. 


Mr. 
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Some of them, when the final vote was 
announced, laughed aloud, as though they 
had done something amusing. 

Up in the galleries, enjoying this display, 
were the lobbyists who today are being held 
responsible for the defeat of the various 
bills. 

Many of them represented industries and 
associations that have fought for good roads 
for many years, but who found that they 
didn’t really want them if they were going 
to cost any money. 

ne lobbyists won a battle but they lost 
the war because they represent industries 
that cannot survive unless the highways of 
America are made adequate within the next 
few years. 

Down on the floor the Congressmen were 
running the lobbyists’ errands and deserting 
their own party leadership. 

Today many of them have the decency at 
least to be somewhat ashamed of themselves. 

And the lobbyists are telling everybody 
that they really were for a road bill and that 
they didn’t expect Congress would become so 
panicked under lobby pressure that nothing 
would result at all. 

If these gentemen are to be accepted at 
their word—and that is a gigantic “if’—then 
we agree with Republican House Leader 
MaRTIN that President Eisenhower should 
call a special session of the Congress and 
make it sit in Washington until it does its 
duty. 

There is nothing funny or politically smart 
about sabotaging a Federal highway bill. 

About 200 Americans died in our chaotic 
traffic while these Representatives of the 
people were issuing pious statements and 
finding @ way to save their own political 
hides. 

Now let them act like the statesmen they 
pretended to be. 

Let them forget their miserable and petty 
differences. 

Let them sit down together, with their 
eyes off the galleries, and do the job the 
American people are demanding of them, 

And let them sit there until they do. 





Write Your Serviceman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked to learn that even though our 
Armed Forces have the transportation 
equipment and facilities for mail deliv- 
ery service to members of our Armed 
Forces overseas, and the Post Office De- 
partment is likewise supplied with such 
facilities necessary to provide such mail 
service, yet mail service to members of 
our armed services overseas is disgrace- 
fully lacking. Nothing is more im- 
portant for good morale in the Armed 
Forces than a letter from home. 

I received the following letter from 
a fine young lady of a prominent Jeffer- 
son City family on this subject as 
follows: 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 7, 1955. 
Hon. MorGan M. MOvu.Lper, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR CONGRESSMAN: You have often heard 
the saying “Write your serviceman,” yet how 
many of them never receive their mail? 

I speak from experience for I have a broth- 
er stationed at Port Lyautey, North Africa, 


4 2109 
and even though there are planes arriving 
at their airbase daily from the States, there 
is only one plane a week that carries mail. 
This plane is limited to 180 pounds of mail— 
this includes military mail. 

Most of these boys are not away from 
home and families from choice; therefore 
mail is especially important to them, and 
we gladly share all local news with them 
by mail. 

I realize the complaints you receive are 
many, yet any help in speeding mail to our 
servicemen would certainly be 
and not forgotten. : 

Sincerely, 


appreciated 


Doris Wa.z 


Mr. Speaker, I respectfully suggest 
that this matter be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 





Yalta and Potsdam Blind Spots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the evils of the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements are becoming more clear. 
The ultimate damage to these United 
States may never be known. Apologists 
for the sinful conduct of our war leaders 
are on untenable grounds. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an article by Mr. William 
Henry Chamberlin, an outstanding 
journalist, who has been right consist- 
ently in appraising the debacle at Yalta 
and Potsdam. His article appeared in 
the article section of Human Events on 
July 23, 1955: 

HINDSIGHT, FORESIGHT, AND BLIND SIGHT 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

Those who as politicians or publicists bear 
some share of responsibility for the betched 
foreign policy of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion have a standard retort when the dis- 
astrous consequences of Yalta and other 
appeasement deals with Stalin are pointed 
out. Such criticism, they declare, is based 
on hindsight. It is implied, or openly 
stated, that the critics are showing a cheap 
after-the-event wisdom, that tnere was no 
alternative at the time to the courses which 
were followed. 

As the events of wartime diplomacy recede 
into the perspective of history, it becomes 
clearer that the conspicuous blunders of 
Roosevelt's political conduct of the war can 
all be traced to one master illusion. This 
was that the Soviet Union under its Com- 
munist rulers would be a trustworthy, re- 
liable, peace-minded associate in the recon- 
struction of the world after the end of the 
war. 

Had there not been this central blind spot 
of illusion, it is scarcely conceivable that 
some of the blunders of detail could have 
been or would have been committed. The 
ruling out of all diplomatic flexibility by 
the vainglorious “unconditional surrender” 
demand; the permanent industrial desolation 
of Germany contemplated under the Mor- 
genthau plan; the failure to seize Berlin and 
Prague in the closing weeks of the war or 
to divert to the Balkans the forces which 
were wasted in a useless landing in South- 
ern France—these mistakes all stemmed 
from the one big error: that the Soviet Com- 
munist dictatorship was a trustworthy ally 
and that Soviet penetration of the heart of 
Europe could be viewed with complacency. 
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The same observation holds true for the 
concessions in Manchuria and elsewhere at 
Nationalist China’s expense that were fatu- 
ously made to bribe Stalin to enter the war 
in the Far East; and for the failure to con- 
sider the possibility of a quick peace with 
Japan which would have eliminated the 
necessity for the Soviet intervention in the 
Orient that opened up a Pandora’s box of 
calamities, including the Communist con- 
quest of China and the war in Korea. 

Now when it is glibly asserted, as it was 
in the war years, as it still is by diehard 
apologists for Yalta like Walter Lippmann, 
that there was no alternative to the policy 
of Soviet appeasement that was followed, 
two questions may fairly be asked. First, 
did the Soviet record before. Yalta suggest 
that a dominant position for the Soviet 
Government in Europe and Asia would pro- 
mote the interests and security of the United 
States? Second, were voices of warning 
raised, pointing to the probable grave conse- 
quences of acquiescing in and sometimes 
underwriting the annexationist ambitions 
of a regime with the unlimited aspiration 
for world domination that is inherent in 
international communism? The answer to 
the first question is an emphatic “No.” The 
answer to the second question is an equally 
definite “Yes.” Let’s look at the record. 

Before the Yalta Conference, which took 
place early in February, 1945, there were no 
less than 8 major actions of the Soviet 
Government, well-known to official Wash- 
ington, which should,\have inspired the 
gravest doubts as to Soviet intentions and 
good faith. 

1. The Soviet Government, after posing as 
an irreconcilable enemy of fascism, signed 
a pact with Nazi Germany on August 23, 
1939, which cynically divided up eastern 
Europe between Communist and Nazi 
tyranny. 

2. In violation of a pact of non-aggres- 
sion between the two countries, the Soviet 
Red Army invaded Poland in September, 
1939. The Soviet authorities behaved with 

he utmost brutality in the part of Poland 
which was annexed, deporting over a mil- 
lion men, women and children to slave labor 
under such bad physical conditions that 
about a quarter of them perished. 

3. In violation of similar treaties, the 
Soviet Union overran and annexed the small 
Baltic Republics, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, in 1940. There was a repetition of 
the mass deportations which had been prac- 
ticed in Poland. 

4. Again in violation of a non-aggression 
treaty, the Soviet Government attacked 
Finland on November 30, 1939, fought an 
aggressive war for 344 months and annexed 
about one-tenth of Finland's territory, land 
that was historically and ethnically Finnish, 

5. The Soviet Government, even when it 
received increasing amounts of American 
and British aid after Hitler’s attack in 1941, 
consistently refused to consider making good 
the wrongs that had been inflicted on 
Poland and the Baltic States. 

6. The Soviet Government, with charac- 
teristic cynicism, took the exposure of one of 
its own most revolting “war crimes,” the 
massacre of some 15,000 Polish officer war 
prisoners in the Katyn Forest, near Smol- 
ensk, and elsewhere as an excuse for break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with the legiti- 
mate government of Poland. This occurred 
in the spring of 1943; from this time the 
Soviet Government intensified its efforts to 
impose on Poland a Red Quisling regime, 
dominated by Communists, 

7. When the Red Army approached the 
Polish capital, Warsaw, in the summer of 
1944, the Soviet radio broadcast appeals in 
Polish for an uprising. When the Polish 
underground forces, nationalist in political 
sympathy, went into action against the 
German garrison the Red Army stood still 

and the revolt was suppressed with frightful 
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The people who have been consistently wron- 
have been the crusading internationalic: 


loss of life, accompanied by the complete 
destruction of the city of Warsaw. 

8. After overrunning Bulgaria in 1944 the 
Soviet authorities took care to shut out the 
United States and the other Western powers 
from any effective voice in the negotiation 
of a Bulgarian peace settlement. This was 
in line with the general Soviet policy of 
setting up puppet Communist-dominated 
regimes in every country “liberated” by the 
Red Army. 

Surely these were “Stop, Look and Listen” 
signs which should have been heeded by 
American negotiators at Yalta. 

And, contrary to a legend spread by the 
Roosevelt apologists, there was no lack of 
warning voices, voices of foresight, not 
hindsight, about the dangers of ‘associating 
the American Republic with Communist 
tyranny in a phony crusade for the four 
freedoms and the Atlantic Charter. On June 
29, 1941, former President Hoover said, and 
he could scarcely have been more right in 
his prediction: 

“If we go further and join the war, and 
we win, then we have won for Stalin the 
grip of communism on Russia and more op- 
portunity for it to extend over the world.” 

Senator Robert A. Taft was equally fore- 
sighted and farsighted. Here is an excerpt 
from his radio address of June 25, 1941: 

“In the name of democracy we are to make 
«. Communist alliance with the most ruthless 
dictator in the world. But the victory of 
communism in the world would be far more 
dangerous to the United States than the 
victory of fascism. There has never been the 
slightest danger that the people of this coun- 
try would ever embrace Bundism or nazism. 
* * * But communism masquerades often 
successfully under the guise of democracy, 
although just as alien to our real principles 
as nazism itself.’’ 

Senator STYLES BRIDGES, as early as Sep- 

tember 12, 1943, was calling for “more spine 
and less servility” in dealing with the So- 
viets. And Senator Bripces challenged the 
whole appeasement policy when he said in 
the Senate on January 14, 1944: 
“Americans want to know whether the 
national life and independence of any people 
in Europe—whether in the Baltic region, the 
Balkans, or Western Europe—have been en- 
dGangered by American commitments or the 
failure to make strong American representa- 
tions. Americans want to know how Poland, 
which was the only full ally England and 
France had at the beginning of the war and 
which has been so horribly ravaged, is to be 
rewarded for its loyalty and supreme sac- 
rifices.” 

Human Events can point to a record of 
foresight, not hindsight and not the: blind 
sight of the internationalist crusaders. In 
the issue of February 21, 1945, immediately 
after the contents of the Yalta Agreement 
were partially revealed, Felix Morley branded 
as attempted deception the inclusion in the 
Yalta statement of affirmation of faith in the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, in an 
article entitled “For Yalta, Read Munich.” 

This writer can look back to a piece which 
he contributed to Human Events, “Shadows 
of the Holy Alliance” (issue of March 21, 
1945) as an accurate analysis of the causes 
of the failure of the embryonic United Na- 
tions. An article on “European ‘Settle- 
ments’,” of October 3, 1945, points to the 
unjust boundary settlements and the mass 
deportations in Europe as “a far cry from 
the principles of national self-determination, 
equality of economic opportunity, and ulti- 
mate disarmament in the Atlantic Charter, 
and from the lipservice paid to freedom and 
cgemocracy in the Moscow, Yalta, and Pois- 
dam declarations.” 

American nationalists, sometimes misrep- 
resented as isolationists, have nothing to be 
ashamed of in their estimates of the world 
situation, as the foregoing citations, and 
many others which could be added, show. 
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who got the country into two wars in pur 
of vague idealistic goals which most 
phatically were not realized in the Tr: 
Versailles, still less in the decisions 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. It is 
them that one must look for the true 
trious dunderheads,” to toss back a phr 
which a writer of detective stories, ; 
Stout—transformed overnight into a s¢ 
esteemed expert on foreign affairs— 

to conservative American nationalist 

The list of their mistakes is too 1] 

covered up, even though this group 
control of a disproportionately large 
of organs of mass communication ar 

lic opinion. 
from Hitler 
blind sight 


and they displayed a pat! 
in regard to the danger 


Stalin. In diplomacy and in 
muffed one opportunity after another 
They were wrong in placing U.N. ahead 


United States, regarding the United Nat 
as the cornerstone of American f 
policy. They were wrong in ¢ 

France, in the light of its showir 





They exaggerated the dang 





war, they 


Second World War and in the war in Indo. 


china, as a bastion of American defe1 
pouring billions of dollars into the Fy 
sieve. They were wrong in hastily 
most gloatingly writing off Nationalist ¢ 


They were wrong in denying to Ameri 


soldiers, fighting against big numerical odd 


in Korea, the full backing of Amer 
and nuclear power. They were wro! 
cepting German rearmament, if 
cepted it at all, very halfheartedly. 
It is not only for the sake of 


accuracy that the record of who showed fore- 
sight and who showed blind sight should be 
set right. For the man who once justified 
and still justifies Yalta will usually rise like 


a trout to the bait of Soviet ap; 
and neutralism. Those who hav 
proved wrong so often in the p 
reliable guides for the future, whet} 
sphere is politics or the molding 
opinion. 





The Abandoned Farmer 
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HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
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morning in receipt of a letter from 
Missouri farmer in which he says t 
price of hogs is lower than a snake's be! 
in a wagon rut. And he points out th 
when 
price of corn follows. . 
He says the price of wheat is unc 
pressure but the railroads are chal 
more to ship it than ever before 
then not supply half enough cars a! 
wheat is dumped out on the grouna 
ing and deteriorating until the ra! 
get good and ready to haul it to ma 
He insists that the Department oO! 4 








the price of hogs is down, ww 


riculture has done nothing for the farmer 


since they decided to get rid of the 


sized farm and plough under the sma 
He offers | 


farmer and his children. 
trade Secretaries with the Depa: 
Labor and wants a Secretary tl 
raise farm prices every time they ! 
union wages. 

He also is willing, he tells me, 


P) 


some farm Congressmen for a few 
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these city labor Congressmen that 


to trade 
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oin a wonderful job getting 
everybody's pay raised except the pay of 
the farmers who work harder and longer 
hours and render a more indispensible 
service than anybody else in the Nation. 

He says these “danged Congressmen” 
yer here in Washington are raising city 
av so high that they are drawing all the 
1ym labor into the city and he must 
ely on machinery to work his farm— 
and then they raise the price of farm 
machinery, and everything else the 
farmer uses, So high, and pay him so 
little, for what his farm produces that 
he does not have money to buy the ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Secretary will 
ease up a little on the farmer and let him 
have enough income to at least keep his 
head above water in this wonderful pros- 
perity and high wages and high prices 
everybody else in the countr, is enjoy- 
ing except the farmer. 

And speaking very seriously, Mr. 
Speaker, may I call attention to the fact 
that the farm Congressmen have 
throughout this session cooperated with 
the labor Congressmen in securing fair 
wages and adequate living conditions for 
the wage earners of the Nation. We did 
so because we feel that agriculture has 
a common cause with labor. Both are 
exploited by the same predatory inter- 
ests. But turnabout is fair play and we 
hope that in the next session labor will 
return the favor and support legislation 
insuring a fair share of the national in- 
come to the farm men and farm women 
who are feeding the Nation more bounti- 
fully today than ever before in the his- 
tory of America. 


doing such 
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Helpful Echoes From Geneva 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Helpful Echoes from Geneva,” 
written by Frank R. Kent, and published 
in the Washington Sunday Star of yes- 
terday, July 31. I commend this ex- 
cellent article to the attention of all 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HELPFUL Ecuors From GENEVA 
(By Frank R. Kent) 

Probably the most significant tribute to 
the success of the Geneva Conference and 
that of President Eisenhower in the domi- 
nant role which he played there came not 
‘rom his friends at home but from his ene- 
mies, Partieularly was this notable among 
the editorial and columnar critics who, from 
‘ne start, had disparaged the notion that 
“ny good could come out of the meeting of 
‘he Big Four heads of state and discouraged 
the idea that talking with the Russians 
Was @ sound suggestion. 

For many weeks these critics, for some 
curious reason, had joined with the Demo- 
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cratic National Committee publicity per- 
formers, aided and abetted by the propa- 
gandists of the ADA, the CIO, and Senators 
such as Morsk, of Oregon; HumpnHrey, of 
Minnnesota; and Krrauver, of Tennessee, in 
& campaign of sneering and jeering at the 
President. They pictured him as a weakling 
who did not know what it is all about. 
They insisted that Mr. Dulles does all his 
foreign-policy thinking for him and that 
his mind was principally occupied with his 
golf game. Of course, none of this was 
true, but it was strictly along the Democratic 
committee line the intent of which was to 
lay a foundation for an antiadministration 
attack upon Mr. Eisenhower as a presi- 
dential failure who should not be renomi- 
nated. 

In the course of 6 working days at Geneva, 
Mr. Eisenhower changed all this. He at once 
became the outstanding personality at the 
conference and in the world. He did this 
not by asserting himself; not by “throwing 
his weight around”; not by ostentation or 
showmanship; not by propaganda. He 
achieved it simply by being himself. Beyond 
question he is the most completely honest, 
completely truthful, completely sincere man 
who has spoken for this country either at 
home or abroad in the last 23 years. He im- 
pressed these qualities not only upon his 
colleagues about the conference table but 
also upon countless millions who heard and 
read what he said; also upon the several 
thousand correspondents, editors, reporters, 
and publicists who were at the Geneva Con- 
ference and some of whom were hostile to 
him. 

It is interesting to note that only one of 
these thousands thought it worth while ca- 
bling his paper that the President had sent 
for General Gruenther of the NATO to come 
to Geneva because he wanted to play bridge 
with him at night. Well, what of it? And 
why not? The overwhelming point of view 
of the journalists on the job at Geneva was 
that General Eisenhower had put on a per- 
formance of which all Americans had a right 
to feel proud; that largely due to his earn- 
estness and sincerity, the Conference had 
had a measurable degree of success; that the 
prospect for a continuation of this period of 
peace is brighter than it was. 

There will, of course, now that the Presi- 
dent is back, be dissenters, both in his own 
party and in the opposition in Congress. 
And there will be trouble of various sorts in 
various fields. That is inevitable. But there 
will be few to deny that Mr. Eisenhower has 
added to his personal prestige and popularity 
by his conduct at Geneva and by his speech 
last Monday in Washington. No one worth 
heeding so much as suggests that there was 
any touch cf politics about the Eisenhower 
performance at Geneva or since. No one 
can accuse him of a lack of leadership. No 
one thinks now he should not have gone or 
should have taken a different line. He has 
not, of course, settled the most difficult prob- 
lems whiih disturb the world and threaten 
peace. But he has at least taken steps in 
that direction which the great masses of 
men and women everywhere approve. 

In addition, he has so firmly and clearly 
placed the position of this Nation before the 
world that no one either in Russia or any- 
where else can again accuse us of wanting 
war—or him of being a warmonger. The 
day of that anti-American propaganda has 
gone. The President shot it to pieces with 
his inspection proposal, his two speeches, and 
his personality. He comes home to find his 
critics still howling about the Dixon-Yates 
contract and he finds his Secretary for Air, 
Harold Talbott, facing some ugly and em- 
barrassing charges. But the Dixon-Yates 
business has been so blown up as to have 
become a bore and the Talbott affair, while 
certainly unpleasant, not to say malodorous, 
is not as politically damaging as it seems. 
In a year’s time it probably will be forgot- 
ten. Certainly, there is not in it the kind 
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of issue which the Democrats have been look- 
ing for in 1956. The President's work in 
Geneva much more than outweighs all the 
little stuff the opposition publicity organs 
and agents have dvg up in a year of hard 
digging. 





One Foot on the Soil—A Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


EON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in line 
with the discussion which the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SpaRKMAN! and I 
had the other day relative to the agri- 
cultural program, I should like to insert 
in the REcorD at this point an editorial 
entitled “On Foot on the Soil—A Way 
of Life,” written by Lyle L. Mariner, edi- 
tor of the Western Colorado Reporter, 
and published in the July 27, 1955, issue 
of that newspaper. 

Mr. Mariner is a farm reporter and 
operates a small newspaper in Colorado. 
He is a very thoughtful man, and I be- 
lieve his editorial deserves very careful 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ONE Foor ON THE Sort—A Way oF LIFE 

(By Lyle L. Mariner) 

Steel has gone up $7.50 a ton—that’s in 
the pig state. A new round of wage hikes 
means finished products will advance many 
times.more than that per ton. 

Lambs dropped $1.50 per hundred last 
week. 

Most wholesalers and retailers look with 
apprehension at each hew guotation on 
equipment and appliances of all kinds. 
Many are up 5 percent or more, again. 

‘arm products price index shows overall 
4 percent drop this year. 

Where does this place the farmer in the 
economic picture? 

Not long ago people spoke so glibly about 
farming being a “way of life” rather than a 
business. They pointed to the many ad- 
vantages of living on the farm, and the edu- 
cation in self reliance it gave the rural 
youngster who later could excel in the city 
if he chose. 

Today, the continuing downward trend of 
farm products in an economy that continues 
to spiral upward is forcing factory methods 
upon the busines of raising food just as it 
is fostering big business in the cities, as op- 
posed to the small operator. 

We see dairies becoming “factory to con- 
sumer” links with milk moving directly from 
the cows to tanks and the city distribution 
center. Handling the milk on the farm is 
almost a phase of the past. 

We see feeding of livestock almost entirely 
a factory, with the feeders expecting losses 
a couple of years out of five. This means 
the small operator cannot afford to take the 
chance of any permanent operation which 
would sustain his farm because he could 
not afford to lose in those 2 years. One big 
loss in one year not long ago wiped out many 
small feeders. 

Wheat growing has long since become a 
factory operation. In many cases not even 
buildings are to be seen on the farm. Plant- 
ing crews move on in the late fall and the 
harvesters complete the job in the summer. 

Fruit and vegetable growing is becoming 
a large-scale operation where small profit 
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per acre Is the rule, thus excluding only the 
most efficient or forcing the smail operator 
into working at a wage part of the year in 
order to maintain his family. 

In some areas large retail groups handle 
almost every step from growing to the 
consumer. 

Is it best for our economy that those who 
benefit from higher and higher wages should 
receive food at a level which means a loss or 
starvation living for small farm families? 
Generally the prices at the store are no less 
than before, because each round of wage 
boosts absorbs any lowering except at the 
producer end. However, at least the wage 
earner is allowed to keep more of his new 
increases to purchase more of the modern 
conveniences. 

We know of many farmers and ranchers 
today who are showing losses. Probably most 
of them are, not counting those who are 
trying to stick it out in the worst of the 
drought areas, e 

What is the answer? Can the small farms 
be run more efficiently and better? Some 
can, of course. There are lots of farmers 
still failing to use modern methods, but they 
appear to be only a little less in trouble 
than the best. Many, like small-town busi- 
nessmen, due to financial reasons are unable 
to make improvements or enlarge their 
farms as they would like because they must 
first support their families. 

A family operation is bound to be rather 
inefficient in the light of meager profits to 
be had in farming today. A farmer cannot 
keep his tractor and other farm machinery 
going profitably more than a few months out 
of the year. The depreciation counts up 
much faster than if the machines were used 
constantly on large operations. The small 
farmer has to divide his time between too 
many tasks to make a streamlined factory 
operation out of any of them, and if he hires 
men he can only keep them busy part time 
compared to the factory-type agricultural 
units. 

When then is the outlook for small farm- 
ers? On the brighter side, there are more 
and more getting out of food raising and 
going into towns. The future would appear 
to be poised fOr better prices and better liv- 
ing for those who remain, but how many 
will survive our present trend? 

Perhaps the answer to some of our prob- 
lems is at hand. For others, there appears 
to be no solution except in factory operation 
methods or a new system of Government 
supports. 

Even the problems with answers would 
require some factory-type coordination and 
even Government regulation if they are to 
be handled in time to save some farmers 
and ranchers. We are thinking particularly 
of the economic loss of shipping livestock 
hundreds of miles and then shipping meat 
back to the very areas from which it came. 
The freight difference on the live animals 
alone would mean the difference between 
profit and loss for the grower. But, would 
he get the difference without some Govern- 
ment control? 

Fruit and vegetable growers could prob- 
ably get more for their products if more of 
it were canned and sold over a year-around 
period instead of within a couple of weeks 
at harvesttime. Other like examples are 
humerous. 

Perhaps the final question to be asked in 
this brief discussion of current farm prob- 
lems would be: Do we want more Govern- 
ment regulation, or do we want to continue 
as we are except possibly with the help of 
county planners who would work with in- 
dividual farmers and help them share equip- 
ment and other items in order to streamline 
their operations? Do we want to keep the 
inefficient operators as competition, or should 
we speed the day when there will De fewer 
farmers and therefore more deMAnd for 
products raised by those remaining? 
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Government supports as we have known 
them in the past only complicated the prob- 
lems, and the surpluses accumulated are 
still aggravating the situation to a large de- 
gree. We are giving away millions of dollars 
worth of surpluses to other countries. We 
are allowing more millions to rot. Drought 
has stopped much production. And yet we 
are not reducing our surpluses enough to 
open up new markets for current production. 

As each year goes by the surplus picture 
may change, although we are learning every 
year how to produce more on each acre. The 
facts still revolve around supply, demand, 
rising costs, and factory methods. Can we 
work out a program that will correlate these 
factors and develop a plan that would be 
flexible enough to aid the small efficient 
farmers? 

We'll leave the discussion right there. Can 
intelligent people work out answers, or have 
we come too far down the road where only 
big business, monopoly, and big labor can 
exist? 





Swiss Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Swiss 
became free on that historic August 1, 
1291, when they declared to the Haps- 
burg monarchy and other tyrants that 
the cantons of Schwyz, Uri and Nidwal- 
den were joined in an everlasting league 
against external oppressors. Later, this 
freedom was extended to include 19 other 
cantons to make for today’s total of 22. 

When the Swiss and the Americans 
signed their Treaty of Friendship and 
Commerce on November 25, 1850, there 
was cause for rejoicing in both these 
freedom-loving Iands on either side of 
the Atlantic. The Swiss Government 
then hailed the pact as a treaty of 
friendship whereby the two freest people 
on earth will treat each other recipro- 
cally on a footing of equality. 

Five months before, in a letter to the 
United States plenipotentiary negotiat- 
ing the treaty in Bern, United States 
Secretary of State Clayton character- 
ized the attitude of the United States 
in these words: 

We regard as brothers and benefactors of 
the human family those enlightened pa- 
triots in continental Europe, who have con- 
tinued steadfast in their purpose to give to 
their countrymen such permanent institu- 
tions as Washington and his contemporaries 
gave to America. 


Switzerland and America have much 
in common despite the discrepancies in 
size and language, although many 
Americans still speak the major tongues 
spoken in Switzerland—French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. 

Both nations have similar constitu- 
tions. They enjoy the highest standards 
of living in the world. Both believe in 
individualism, but maintain stable gov- 
ernments. Their national governments 
were created to serve the people and 
not the other way around. 

Like the Americans, too, the Swiss 
have a keen competitive spirit. For 
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the Swiss, the manufacture and sale of 
fine watches, precision instruments ang 
fabrics play a major role because Swit:. 
erland has no natural resources ty 
speak of. Consequently, the money 
needed to buy goods abroad must ba 
made through high competence in map. 
ufacturing. 

The Swiss, therefore, have sold y; 
their precision goods and timepieces 
and bought from us farm products. to. 
bacco, automobiles, and other manufac. 
tures. And the trade balance in fayor 
of the United States was nearly half 
billion dollars in the years from 1936 to 
1953. 

But, since last year, a higher tariff op 
Swiss watches theatens to impair this 
favorable trade picture. Swiss watch 
sales in the United States went off about 
30 percent in the 6 months following 
the tariff increase, and Switzerland js 
locking elsewhere for markets with the 
likelihood that it will switch some of its 
buying, too. 

American protectionists, clai tha 
our watch industry is essential to th 
defense of the United States, were suc 
cessful in getting the President to siz: 
a bill raising the tariff wall 50 percen 
higher. Yet, it was revealed months 
later that Defense Department expert 
had declared that no special nor prefer 
ential treatment was owing to the watch 
interests here. 
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United States Planes Shet Down by the 
Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the southeastern part of the State of 
Arizona, in the city of Bisbee, one of 
our oldest cities, and at the site of one 
the largest copper operations in the 
world, one of Arizona’s most influential 
newspapers is published under a rather 
unusual name, the Brewery Gulch Ga- 
zette. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp some philosophi- 
cal observations of the Philosopher of 
the Brewery Gulch Gazette, of Bisbee, 
Ariz. 

There being no objection, the artic’é 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE BREWERY GULCH PHILOSOPHER Says 

The Russians remind me of something t 
happened in the early days of our n t 
ing community, Douglas, many years 4g 
A local citizen made it a practice to ceic- 
brate every payday, and whenever he ¢ 
drunk he came out in a fighting mooce, 
he was always arrested and given 9° 
days in the hoosegow (juzgado) to sober up 
and repent. One day he appeared betore 
the police judge and requested permission 
to spend 15 or 20 days in the jailhouse, such 
time to count against any such sentences 1 
the future when he might be busy and W wuld 
not have time to serve out such punishmen 
His petition was denied, however. But 2 Ww 
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with the Russians apologizing for shooting 
‘vn one of our planes, it is conceivabie 
1t they might come up with 2, 3, or 4 
nlogies at one time, a sort of package deal. 
Our State Department might, and probably 
would say, “Why all of these apologies? You 
ehot down only one plane this time.” And 
the Russians could say, “That is very true, 
hut the additional apologies and expressions 
ae ret will be for the planes that we will 
+ down in future. This will save some 
yerwork on the part of our apology-regret 
department, which is likely to be overworked 
from now on, considering the way things are 
likely to be going.” 





Exceptional Service Award to Assistant 
Secretary Milton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Army Times of 
July 30, 1955. It is entitled “Assistant 
Secretary Milton Receives Exceptional 
Service Award.” Secretary Milton has 
a very outstanding record as Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, and we are very 
proud of his fine service. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY MILTON RECEIVES 
EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE AWARD 


(By Steve Tillman) 


WASHINGTON.—In appreciation of his out- 
standing contribution in the guidance he 
has given the Army in solving problems con- 
nected with the Reserve program, Hugh M. 
Milton, Assistant Secretary of Army for Man- 
power and Reserve Forces, was presented 
with Defense’s Exceptional Civilian Service 
decoration by departing Army Sccretary 
Robert Stevens. 

This column of May 14 had as its lead item 
“Hugh Milton, Reserve Chief, Has Genius for 
Conciliation.” On June 30 this story ap- 
peared in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

In the preparation of the citation, Mr. 
Stevens made reference to Milton’s ability to 
bring together disagreeing factions with the 
Statement, “Throughout, his achievements 
have been tempered by a@ human approach 
to all problems.” 

The citation that accompanied the deco- 
ration: 

“For exceptional performance as Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Manpower and Re- 
serve Forces), from 19 November 1953 to 21 
July 1955. He, by his diligence and indus- 
try, coupled with a wealth of military back- 
ground secured as a citizen soldier over a 
period of 35 years, has promoted the welfare, 
eficiency, and training of both the Active 
ym Reserve Forces of the United States 
army, 

; “Throughout, his achievements have been 
*mpered by a human approach to all prob- 
lems, resulting in a vitalization program 
which assures a full military career for the 
greater majority of Reserve officers on active 
duty, the raising of pay and living standards 
of personnel of the United States Army, and 
Continuity in our combat units by his sup- 
Port of operation Gyroscope. He has also 
been instrumental in educating the public 
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and the Congress to the need for adequate 
Reserve Forces to support the Active Forces, 
as evidenced by his long and hard work on 
the National Reserve pian. 

“Hugh M. Milton, by these and other 
equally important achievements, has dis- 
tinguished himself and refiected great credit 
upon the Army and the United States.” 





Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of this country are anxiously awaiting 
news concerning the progress of the re- 
covery of our outstanding majority 
leader of the United States Senate, the 
Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON. The re- 
ports coming from his devoted and faith- 
ful wife are good at this time and are 
received happily by many thankful 
hearts. 

Editorials have appeared in practicaily 
every newspaper in the United States. 
One that I would like to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD at this time, is 
from the July 28, 1955, issue of the Paris 
News, published at Paris, Tex., by Mr. 
A. G. Pat Mayse. The tributes quoted 
from some of the largest newspapers are 
typical of those which appeared in many 
other newspapers. I am in accord with 
the sentiments expressed by these edi- 
tors and publishers, including Mr. Mayse. 

The editorial follows: 

NATIONWIDE PRAISE OF LYNDON JOHNSON 


Sudden and serious attack of illness that 
took Senator LYNDON JOHNSON from his place 
in Congress resulted not only in his asso- 
ciates in Congress and every branch of gov- 
ernment expressing sorrow, coupled with the 
hope that he would soon be able to resume 
his work. For hundreds of newspapers over 
the United States spoke of his ability and 
services, giving him recognition probably 
never before given a Member of Congress. 
Some of the one sentence tributes were: 

Chicago American: LYNDON JOHNSON of 
Texas, has been a leader of Republicans as 
well as of his own party. 

Boston Post: Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
is one of our few high officeholders with the 
capacity of serving the Nation and his party, 
too. 

Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune: The Texas 
Democrat has proved an outstanding leader 
not only for his party in the Senate, but for 
the Nation itself. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch: One of the ablest 
members of either branch, the Texan is 
largely responsible for the dispatch with 
which the 84th Congress has been doing its 
work. 

New York Herald Tribune: As. Senate 
Democratic leader, Mr. JOHNSON has won the 
respect of legislators in both parties as a 
capable and devoted officer of Congress. 

Washington Star: By tact, good will, and 
level-headedness, he has managed to work 
with the Republican President and to make 
a creditable record for his party, too. 

Texas may well be glad we have such a 
representative in the Senate, and also that 
the Senator will be able presently to resume 
his place unless providence should decree 
otherwise, 
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Central California Farmers and Conserva- 
tionists Applaud Lostctter Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have on 
July 27, 1955, called to the attention of 
this House a flagrant instance of secrecy 
in Government and attemptéd deception 
by a branch of the executive arm of Gov- 
ernment. I refer to the Department of 
the Interior’s suppression of an impor- 
tant conservation document which com- 
pletely contradicts the views of Fish and 

Vildlife Director John Farley. 

Mr. Farley tried to explain away my 
attack on his Department’s laxity in en- 
forcing the Federal regulation against 
duck baiting on the ground that Cali- 
fornia club owners were feeding “hungry 
ducks” when they shot migratory water- 
fowl within 200 yards of their guns. 

The suppressed document prepared by 
Clinton H. Lostetter, a career biologist 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service, de- 
scribed the California duck baiting as 
“a disguised attempt to circumvent Fed- 
eral regulations—a deceptive maneuver 
by the duck clubs through administrative 
channels to get legalized baiting.” 


In a few days the Department of the 
Interior will be issuing its 1955 regula- 
tions on duck baiting. Yet the Lostetter 
report which so thoroughly punctures 
Mr. Farley’s alibi for the game hogs re- 
mains locked up in the Department of 
the Interior. 


I have received heartening news today 
from representatives of California rice 
farmers and conservationists that speaks 
highly of Clinton H. Lostetter and his 
efforts to help both the California farmer 
and our migratory waterfowl. 

The telegram received by me today 
states: 


Hon. Henry S. REvss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In regard to California duck-baiting at- 
tack publicized in Fresno Bee, July 29, and 
San Francisco Chronicie, July 30, please be 
advised Clinton H. Lostetter, biologist, 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, has 
done an outstanding job in this district and 
has succeeded in coordinating the complete 
cooperation of farmers, sportsmen, and 
waterfowl conservationists interested in the 
wintering grounds of the Pacific flyway of 
wild ducks and geese. 

Mr. Lostetter expressed the opinion of the 
great majority of our members who also feel 
the opening of the waterfowl season prior 
to October 22 in central California will be 
extremely detrimental to agriculture and not 
in the best interests of good waterfowl con- 
servation. 

RICHARD DES JARDINS, 
President, Cal-O-Ro Rice Growers, 
South Dos Palos, Calif.; Cochair- 
man, Fresno-Merced Counties Crop 
Depredation Committee. 
J. MARTIN WINTON, 
Waterfowl Representative, Sports- 
men’s Council of Central Califor- 
nia, and Cochairman Crop Dep- 
redation Committee, Fresno and 
Merced Counties, 
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It is time that the farmers, duck hunt- 
ers, conservationists, and the American 
people find out if the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has become the tool of duck- 
baiting interests, and if Director Farley 
has been fooling the public by his claims 
that violations of the Federal regulation 
against duck baiting are justified because 
hungry ducks need to be fed. 

If Mr. Farley’s skirts are clean, he 
should be willing to release the Lostetter 
report. But if Mr. Farley has been de- 
ceiving the American public, the Gov- 
ernment should release Mr. Farley. 





Money Rates Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article, written by Ralph 
Hendershot, financial editor of the New 
York World Telegraph and Sun, which 
appeared in the July 29, 1955, issue of 
that paper: 

Money Rates Up—BanksS ACT AS RESERVE AND 

TREASURY EXPERTS Fat To EASE STRAIN OF 


LoaNns 
(By Ralph Hendershot) 


On Wednesday several large New York 
banks lifted interest rates on loans to brok- 
ers and security dealers to 34% percent from 
3 percent. The increase will apply on ac- 
commodations for the brokers and dealers 
themselves as well as for their customers. 
The action probably signalizes a general 
hardening of interest rates all along the 
line. 

The accelerated rate of business has been 
placing a strain on available credit for the 
past several months. But bankers have been 
reluctant to lift interest rates because of 
the rather large amount of Government 
financing which must be taken care of this 
year. The situation could have been eased 
to some extent if reserve requirements had 
been lowered, but the Federal Reserve peo- 
pie are currently not in the mood to en- 
courage borrowing. 

Bankers generally are not disturbed by 
the credit situation, except in the case of 
instalment and home mortgage advances, 
but they are concerned over the reappear- 
ance of inflationary forces, particularly those 
let loose by the recent wage increases. Gen- 
erally speaking, they would like to see the 
business boom slowed down a bit and, of 
course, they are not averse to larger bank 
earnings. 

CREDIT POLICY CHANGING 


Gradually over the past year or so, the 
Nation's socalled easy-money policy has been 
undergoing achange. Steps have been taken 
very quietly to place the economy back under 
the control of those who pull the credit 
strings. The Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board have been working 
closely together in that development even 
though they are credited with being com- 
pletely independent. 

This trend reflects the basic difference be- 
tween the New Deal-Fair Deal thinking on 
money questions and that of the Republi- 
cans now in power. The change had to be 


very gradual, however, for fear of disturb- 
ing business. 


The former operated to a 
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marked degree on the borrow and spend 
theory, whereas the latter sought to sup- 
plant inflation with business confidence. 

But of late there has been danger of ex- 
cessive confidence. The action of the stock 
market and the sharp increase in sales of 
automobiles have been looked upon by some 
as danger signals. The fear is that the 
business boom might build up to a point 
where a bust would follow. And the best 
way to keep the boom under control, the 
more conservative leaders believe, is by tight- 
ening up on credit. 


EXPERT HANDLING EXPECTED 


However, Wall Street bankers do not an- 
ticipate any sharp increase in interest rates. 
They hope that the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury authorities will utilize their credit 
powers much like an expert driver takes a 
team of fast-stepping horses around a curve 
in the road. Moreover, they are confident 
this can and will be done. 





Congressman Hand Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of all the people in my con- 
gressional district I wish to include in 
the REcorD a summary of the accom- 
plishments of the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress, with some comments thereon. 
Of necessity, this report can only touch 
the high spots and not all of them. It 
is well to remember that this is the 
first year of the session and that another 
full legislative vear lies ahead of us be- 
fore the work of this particular Congress 
can be properly evaluated. For the pur- 
pose of convenience I shall divide this 
report into sections, the first of which 
will be the national economy. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Under this head early actions of the 
Congress extended until April 1, 1956, 
the existing excise taxes, the so-called 
nuisance taxes or luxury taxes, and 
the 52 percent corporate income tax. 
While it appears that under the pres- 
ent state of the national debt and 
some unbalance of the current budget, 
such an act was necessary, its necessity 
was to be regretted, and I am very hope- 
ful that early in the next session further 
relief can be given to the excise taxes 
which we modified in 1954, and that some 
relief can likewise be given to the exces- 
sive rate of corporate income tax. 

The Federal minimum wage was in- 
creased from 75 cents to $1 per hour 
in connection with all activities in inter- 
state commerce. This seemed to me to 
be very much justified since the former 
minimum scale had become unrealistic 
with the passing of the years. This is 
of particular importance to those en- 
gaged in the clothing industry and the 
textile industry in our district because 
it tends to increase wages in the South 
and thus bring them to a more fairly 
competitive position with our northern 
factories. This increase was advocated 
to me by an almost unanimous opinion 
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of both labor and management in our 
congressional district. 

In view of the enormous increase 
commercial air transport, we have au- 
thorized a 4-year program of airport 
construction, providing in excess of $69 
million a year in grants and aids to 
States for the improvement and deve}. 
opment of local airports, 

HIGHWAYS ARE UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


It is regrettable in the extreme that in 
the closing days of Congress the House 
refused the final enactment of a multi- 
million-dollar program of highway con- 
struction. The President’s program. 
which I supported, would have provided 
a splendid program financed at least in 
part by a bond issue. There was great 
objection raised to the bond issue fea- 
ture on the perfectly correct ground that 
the issuance of bonds would add to the 
cost of the program by the payment of 
interest, but I was not able to see just 
what all the fuss was about, because this 
is the characteristic way that States and 
localities build their highways, and since 
highways last for a very long time, there 
seems no reason why they should not be 
paid for on this sort of basis rather than 
impose very drastic taxes all on today's 
motorists. It was the greatly increased 
rate of taxes on gasoline, diese] oil, tires, 
and other automobile use taxes which 
led to the final defeat of the bill, after 
the President’s program was rejected. 

At this time, it seems very probable to 
me that a proper program, probably on 
some compromise basis, will be enacted 
during the next session of the Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The most important acts adopted un- 
der this head was H. R. 1, which extended 
until June 30, 1958, the authority of the 
President to make reciprocal trade 
agreements and to further reduce tariffs. 
As is well known, I doubt very much the 
wisdom of this type of legislation, which 
wholly abdicates the constitutional con- 
trol of Congress over the tariff situa 
tion, and I am particularly concerned 
about its effect on our very large glass 
industry and the thousands of people 
employed in that industry in our south- 
ern New Jersey area, together with its 
effect on textiles and a number of other 
important fields of trade. 

Recognizing, of course, the importance 
of foreign trade to our national economy, 
I still have not been able to see where this 
act is truly reciprocal and that we have 
gotten corresponding benefits from for- 
eign countries. As I say, I think that an 
amendment should be written to it, 
which I have advocated for some time 
which would restore to Congress the 
right of veto over any trade agreement 
which Congress considers dangerous W 
the economy of our country or to a sec- 
tion of it. 

The other most important program 
was a continuance of the so-called 
eign operations program, both mili 
and economic. Whether you approve of 
this program or not, there is a dangerous 
situation which has developed and which 
continues to develop wherein the Con- 
gress has literally been appropriating 
more money to the program than the 
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program can actually spend, and tis 
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vear the House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations, of which I am a member, did 
succeed in cutting $500 million off the 
new money appropriated for this pur- 
pose. These cuts were fully justified and 
will still give the program more money 
than it can possibly use during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
THE PRESIDENT AT GENEVA 

By all odds, the most important ac- 
mplishment in the foreign field during 
h e course of the year was not an accom- 
ishment of Congress at all, but by the 
esident of the United States at his 
-called summit Conference in Geneva. 
While, of course, no agreements were 
er 
( 
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it ered into and no agreements were 
pe cted to be entered into, it is my 
on that the President did a mag- 
nific cent job of diplomacy in Geneva and 
that he truly created a more friendly 
feeling than has existed between the 
United States and Russia for the last 20 
years, and has laid a magnificent 
roundwork for future negotiations. Z 
is quite conservative to say that th 
pr pects for peace are better right this 
» th an they have been for many years 
in _the past, and under the inspired 
leadership of President Eisenhower there 
is reason to hope that we might be on 
he verge of great accomplishments. 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


The regular draft law, which has been 
in effect for some years, was extended 
another 4 years as the result of ap- 
parent bitter necessity. A very much 
modified and changed program of Re- 

rve training was finally enacted which 
may or may not prove to be effective. 
Personally, I doubt it. A really effective 
Jaw in lines of what the Pentagon wanted 
could not pass the Congress and the 

compromise result is not a very strong 
piece of legislation. Very frankly, I am 
not greatly impressed with the necessity 
of such a Reserve training program, for 
one reason because the Pentagon now 

s such a law which if they would ad- 
ster it correctly would probably be 
sufficient for their purposes. 

THIRTY-ONE BILLION FOR DEFENSE 


To indicate the complete determination 
of the Congress to maintain our defenses 
ata very high level, we passed appropria- 
tion bills this year totaling about $31 
billion, the major part of which was ap- 

ortioned to the Air Force, and I am 
hopeful that in the very near future we 
can begin to reduce, to at least a reason- 
able extent, these enormous expendi- 
tures—which have nevertheless provided 
us with a first class fighting machine in 
case the necessity should arise. I have 
lently ‘commented that we should 
spend at least a part of our effort toward 
a real and concentrated effort to achieve 
the means of peace, and I am encouraged 
to observe that the President has created 
hew department, whose only duty is to 
tovide Plans for improving the pros- 

cts of peace. This is a healthy change. 
VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 
Not a great deal of significant legisla- 
tion was passed in this field, largely be- 

Cause the groundwork for proper assist- 

hee to millions of veterans has been 
very well laid in the past and the United 
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States rightly has a program which is 
more generous than the program that 
any nation has ever adopted at any time, 
for our veterans and servicemen. The 
important thing that was done was, of 
course, the allowance of perfectly ade- 
quate appropriations for the Veterans’ 
Administration .which ought to permit 
them to carry on their work in an effi- 
cient and generous style. Among some 
of the specific acts which were adopted 
was providing substantial increases in 
incentive pay—anywhere from 6 per- 
cent to 25 percent—for members of the 
Armed Forces which, while an expensive 
bill, is in the long run an economy be- 
cause it tends to keep highly trained per- 
sonnel in the Services and induces them 
to reenlist, and in the long run is much 
less than the cost of training new and 
green recruits. Public Law 88 extends 
to June 30, 1956, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration program for direct loans for pur- 
chase or building of homes. Public Law 
118 extends to July 1, 1959, the provisions 
of the Dependents Assistance Act and in 
addition to that a new and thoroughly 
studied bill has passed the House, which 
sets up an entirely new, and I think im- 
proved system of dependents benefits. 

The relationship of the New Jersey 
congressional delegation, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, with our great serv- 
ice organizations, continues to be most 
pleasant and cooperative. 

AGRICULTURE 

The best accomplishment for agricul- 
ture in our own particular district is a 
negative one. The Congress passed by a 
very narrow vote an act which was de- 
signed to restore price supports for basic 
commodities so-called 90 percent of 
parity. I voted against this provision. 
It is contrary to the President’s program 
and definitely contrary to the best in- 
terests of agriculture generally and cer- 
tainly contrary to the interests of agri- 
culture in our State of New Jersey. We, 
who are engaged in the production of 
perishable fruits and vegetables and eggs 
get no benefit whatever from it, and asa 
matter of fact the egg industry in par- 
ticular suffers a detriment from it as the 
result of the artificially supported prices 
of feed grains which will gradually come 
down under the present program as sup- 
port prices are rd I say this 
despite the passage by the House of this 
bill, because the ? wa has not and 
probably will not take it up, and if they 
do, the President will undoubtedly veto 
it, which brings us back to the original 
law passed in 1948 which provides for the 
gradual reduction of the support pro- 
gram. 

It is a matter of great regret to all 
of us who have been interes ted that we 
have not been able to get the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to take any real 
steps of benefit to the egg industry in 
South Jersey, which has been severely 
hit lately by a number of factors includ- 
ing the high cost of feeds and overpro- 
duction, and of course their troubles 
were accentuated by the hurricane of 
1954, causing a great deal of damage, but 
with fully expected decrease in the price 
of feed grains, the outlook for the future 
seems to be somewhat more hopeful. 
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The Agriculture Department appro- 
priation bill seems to me to have quite 
adequate provisions for all legitimate 
purposes and includes for the most part 
all of the recommendations that I have 
had from my friends in the District and 
from the great’ farm organizations of 
New Jersey and the country. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

I have had the interesting experience 
of serving on the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for this department and I 
can report from personal knowledge 
that we have allowed very adequate ap- 
propriations for all of the departments 
involved, and especially for medical re- 
search into the cause and cure of the 
great killers of mankind, heart disease, 
cancer, and many others, and have just 
recently allowed very adequate funds 
for the further implementation of Salk 
polio vaccine to carry out the President's 
program that no child in America who 
cannot afford the vaccine will be denied 
its use. 

MEASURES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE DISTRICT 

Of some unusual interest at least to 
the seashore area of our Second Con- 
gressional District is the culmination of 
my work to provide approximately a 
million dollars this year for beach ero- 
sion problems in Atlantic and Cape May 
Counties, and of interest to the entire 
district is additional appropriations to 
the Weather Bureau to permit them to 
greatly improve and implement their as- 
sistance for the early detection of hur- 
ricanes and a new law, Public Law 71, 
which authorizes the Government to 
make a complete study of the occurrence 
of hurricanes in New England, New York 
and New Jersey coastal areas, and else- 
where, to determine methods not only 
of earlier warnings but of other emer- 
gency methods to ameliorate the enor- 
mous damage which these great storms 
cause. ; 

This report would be entirely too 
lengthy, as perhaps it already is, if I 
went into the hundreds of details which 
are involved in our approp 
which are of enormous benefit to one 
or another groups of our people. 

I can conclude with a personal note 
that I have had an extremely busy, in- 
teresting and, I hope, helpful year, and 
I am looking forward to seeing more of 
you in the months to come. 

During the last few weeks of this leg- 
islative year, and especially during the 
last week or two, I had the privilege of 
serving on four separate conference 
committees with Members of the Senate 
in connection with various appropria- 
tion bills, and it is a matter of great 
personal pride to me that my colleagues 
in the House and I have been largely 
instrumental in reducing suggested ap 
propriations by close to a billion doll 
You will permit me to have a real sense 
of satisfaction from having been a part 
of this very considerable 
payer’s money. 

The State of the Union is good: 

America is ones peace, and an un- 
precedented prosperity 
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Ninety-Dollar-a-Week Family Entoiled by 


Creditors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by J. A. Livings- 
ton, which appeared in his column, 
3usiness Outlook, in the July 30, 1955 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, is deserving of our attention: 
NINETY-DOLLAR-A-WEEK FAMILY ENTOILED BY 

CREDITORS 
(By J. A. Livingston) 


This Is the pathetic story of a couple who 
couldn't say “no” to a salesman—the story 
of a man, a wife and 2 children under 6, 
whose lives for the next 4 or 5 years will 
be entoiled by debt. 

It’s a grisly sample of man’s inhumanity 
to man which could only occur during free 
and easy prosperity. Judge for yourself. 

The husband, 26, earns about $90 a week 
in a factory near Philadelphia. But his boss 
threatens to fire him. Constant telephone 
calls and personal visits of collectors have 
been an annoyance. Desperate, he goes to 
a credit clearing house. The clearing house 
totes up his obligations to $4,075, as follows: 


ei a $517 
PINS GODERY (3b) ccnncucansccesna 478 
Finance company (C) ................. 338 
Finance company (C), different town... 287 


Savings and loan association.........- 1, 080 


Pe Gl DORE (Ap nce niccwmncencseuace 245 
ee 419 
eee RE RE, £47) cncnncicticneapenssun 195 
bie ne nite 85 
PI ects pa igraas mapeliainieg cinianda tine uals onesies sietieniendl 48 
BE CEE SN cia kcimichaneceniecdianm 63 
oy 2) 59 
PU Sk SOON 10) we binccnencscnn 82 
Department store (A) ................ 96 
Denertaent ster’ (3B) ..ncncscuincousss 14 
PREIS HORS (A) cicunncswencenssas 35 
Pi SR BP pittance nncecamnmene 34 


In addition, he owes $6,850 on his home. 
The original mortgage was $6,900, which is 
about the market value. So he has paid off 
only $50. 

You wonder, How can anyone whose take- 
home pay, after deducting taxes, social se- 
curity, union dues, etc., is hardly $300 per 
month and whose equity in his home is nil, 
find 17 business organizations willing—even 
anxious—to extend him credit? 


You can understand what happened in 
the case of the garage. The man left his 
car to be fixed, promised to pay, and didn't 
get around to clearing up the account. 
Similarly, with Fuel Oil Co.-A. He ran up 
a bill, couldn't get any mhore credit, then 
switched to Fuel Oil Co.-B. These are in- 
voluntary creditors. 

The same excuse can't be offered for the 
banks. Lending—sound extension of cre- 
dit—is their profession. In one case, the 
wife bought a freezer on time and gave 
three references. The appliance company 
guaranteed payment to the bank. The 
bank, being protected by the appliance com- 
pany, didn’t check too hard on the refer- 
ence. Ditto, 2 other banks, on other ap- 
pliances. The fourth made a personal loan. 

Another professional lender, a Federal 
savings and loan association, cheerfully pro- 
vided the money when the couple wanted 
to modernize their home. 

And how did the personal finance com- 
panies get into this story? Simple. As the 
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husband got entoiled with banks, the furni- 
ture stores, the department stores, he de- 
cided to consolidate his debts. He borrowed 
from Finance Co-A to pay Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, but not Paul. So, after a while 
he tried Finance Co.-B to take care of 
Paul, plus a new collection of Toms, Dicks 
and Harrys, and so it went. Two different 
offices of the same finance company made 
loans to the couple. Yet, a call from one 
office to the other—a routine check—would 
have revealed the debtor's plight. 

The sellers wanted to sell. The lenders 
wanted to lend. Investigation would have 
delayed “progress.” 

And the denouement? 

The credit clearing house has proposed a 
consolidated plan of payment—#$100 a month. 
The wife's to go to work. Even so, it will 
take about 5 years to pay off, since interest 
on some of the debt continues. 

Who's to blame? The husband and wife 
were indiscreet. They let their wants run 
away with them. But they were young and 
inexperienced with lenders. As I see it, 
the family was victimized. But not by loan 
sharks. These creditors are staid financial 
institutions, whose presidents stand for the 
sanctity of contract, safety of deposits, sta- 
bility of investment and caution. 

The incident poses questions for all of us 
and, particularly the Federal Reserve Board: 
Is this an exceptional case? Or, is it an 
example of caution to the wind—of credit 
and sales laxity, which comes in gilded ages 
when easy profits smother conscience and 
commonsense? Is it a signal—possibly a 
very early signal—that corrosion underlies 
this golden glitter we call prosperity? 





Milwaukee Sentinel Endorses Fallon Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel in a recent edi- 
torial praised the farsighted and cou- 
rageous work of the House Public Works 
Committee. This editorial has an un- 
usual understanding of the complex 
problem of financing adequate highways 
and endorsed the Fallon bill as the 
answer to this urgent national problem. 

The editorial follows: 

ROAD VICTORY NEAR 


The enlightened action of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee in reporting out an 
adequate Federal highway bill brings close 
to victory the campaign of the Sentinel and 
other Hearst newspapers for better roads. 

The bill, written by Democrat Representa- 
tive FALLON, of Maryland, still must be ap- 
proved by the House and agreed to in confer- 
ence by the Senate. 

Its passage will clirnax nearly 3 years of 
continuous effort by these newspapers for an 
adequate highway system: 

A system built to handle modern traffic 
safely—straight, wide, graded, divided high- 
Ways with access control wherever needed. 

One plan the Sentinel and the other Hearst 
newspapers published in February 1953, 
called for construction of the 40,000-mile na- 
tional system of interstate highways entirely 
at Federal expense. 

We said that if money was needed, why not 
use the $2 billion collected annually from 
highway users in gasoline taxes and the 10- 
percent excise tax we all pay when we buy a 
new car. 





August » 


The administration bill of February : 
ealled for construction of the interstate 
tem through a revenue bond issue. The Goy. 
ernment would pay 95 percent of the cost 

The Fallon bill of June 1955, levies tax in 
creases and will pay 90 percent of the cos: 

Because the Fallon bill will do the job ang 
because the House Public Works Committee 
despite crushing pressures, had the courage 
to report it after many days of intense ay 
heated private discussion, we are for it. 
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Tribute To Harry M. Farrell, Late 
Enrolling Clerk of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a tribute to 
Harry M. Farrell, late enrolling clerk of 
the House. 

Fresh from service in the Army of the 
United States, in which he served from 
1917 to 1919, Harry M. Farrell began 
his service with the House of Representa- 
tives on July 4, 1919. His loyal, intelli- 
gent application to duty soon marked 
him as a capable, efficient employe of the 
Congress. His capacity for service was 
of the highest order and never varied 
during his long devoted career. He made 
notable and conspicuous progress in this 
chosen field as a servant of the legisla- 
tive establishment. 

Just prior to being placed on the roll 
of the House as Assistant Librarian, 
under the Clerk of the House, he assist- 
ed in establishing the first gymnasium 
for Members in the space now occupied 
by the legislative counsel. He was the 
first instructor in the gymnasium. Na- 
ture had well equipped this fine young 
man with a splendid physique. He had 
been an outstanding football player in 
college. Endowed with powerful should- 
ers he was a fast, natural boxer. Among 
the Members he engaged in boxing bouts 
with in the new gym was the former 
lightweight champion of the Navy, the 
late Honorable Fred A. Britten, who was 
then a prominent Member of the House 
and later to become chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Harry Farrell was possessed of a keen 
mind and strong character. He was di- 
rect in his conversations and his ready 
wit revealed the power of his intellect. 
His dry humor was intermingled with 
the vitality with which he tackled his 
duties every day. 

From Assistant Librarian he was ap 
pointed assistant enrolling clerk, Ap! 
10, 1921. He became enrolling clerk ¢ 
the House March 1, 1924, by appoint- 
ment by the late Hon. William Tyler 
Page, then Clerk of the House. It was 
in this highly technical field of service 
to the House of Representatives that 
the mental stamina and infinite patience 
served him well, for it is in these little 
observed but highly important functions 
of the enrolling clerk where the slishtes' 
error may disrupt the legislative pal. © 
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actions by the Congress. He justified the 
con fidence of his trust and is said to 
have been one of the most capable en- 
rolling clerks ever to have served the 
ae From December 31, 1931, until Febru- 
a 1947, there occurred a break in 
= service with the House. During this 
»eriod he was employed by the Depart- 
me ment of Agriculture. Two years after his 
urn to the enrolling clerk’s position 
e House of Representatives created, on 
juary 27, 1949, the position of minor- 
y enrolling clerk, in which capacity he 
< ved during the time his party was in 
the minority. 

His death in Washington on June 24, 
1955, removes from the service organiza- 
on of the House one of the finest, 
most able, and steadfastly loyal servants 
of the House of Representatives. He will 

. missed by us all but his pattern will 
e remembered and is worthy of emula- 


tion 
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Twentieth Anniversary of Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of 


America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
week of August 14, the Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of America 
will celebrate their 20th anniversary 
national convention at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City. 

The convention will see the report of 
progress made by this national veterans 
roup in the fields of Americanism, Cath- 
lic action, leadership, veterans’ affairs, 
and youth welfare. The high spot of the 
convention will be a gala testimonial 
banquet to honor the military vicar of 
the United States Armed Forces, His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, at 
which time the Honorable James P. 
Mitchell, United States Secretary of 
Labor, will be the featured speaker. 

In returning to New York City, the 
birthplace of the organization, Catholic 
_ Veterans are stressing their 20 years 
of service “to God, to country, and to 
home. 

The Catholic War Veterans of the 
Un ited States of America was founded 

y the Right Reverend Monsignor Ed- 

ard J. Higgins, LL. D., in 1935, “to pro- 
mote zeal and devotion for God, for 
country, and for home,” the basis of its 
constitution. 

In the course of its two decades of 
existence, the Catholic War Veterans has 
to ts commendable credit the fact that 
it has spotted and fought totalitarian 
and brutalitarian philosophies of both 
the right and left and stood firm on the 

solid stand of freedom of the individual 
and personal independence of its citi- 

iry under the law. 

The Catholic War Veterans of the 
United States of America have received 
Many commendations from agencies in 


government, in business, in welfare and 
hospital work, in rehabilitation, in child 
guidance, in patriotic, fraternal, veteran, 
and religious spheres. It is recognized 
by the Veterans’ Administration in the 
handling of cases before it. 

It has been commended by several 
United States Presidents, and a great 
many American statesmen. 

Programs have included: summer 
camps for youngsters; informative mate- 
rial exposing fascism, nazism, and the 
cancerous core of Communist propa- 
ganda, broadcast and information bul- 
letins on veteran benefits; support of 
youth groups, establishment of scholar- 
ship; fight for veterans’ rights and spiri- 
tual comfort of our comrades; proper 
burial for veterans and care for their 
widows and dependents; exposure of in- 
tolerance, bigotry, and disloyalty; pro- 
motion of activities which tend to 
strengthen the moral fiber of nation and 
its people, and build a greater spirit of 
faith and patriotism. 

The current program of the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States of 
America is strictly positive. The Cath- 
olic War Veterans are protagonists of 
right, truth, and justice. Their whole 
philosophy is based on the recognition 
of man’s dignity and rendering to God 
the things that are God’s. They insist 
on the recognition of the moral basis, 
underlying all political, economic, and 
social themes. 

They believe in action. “It is better to 
light one candle than to curse the dark- 
ness.”’ No program, no matter how mag- 
nificent, can be effective unless it is acted 
upon. They remember this—and act. 

The two decades of Catholic War Vet- 
rans’ existence have proved fruitful for 
our American freedom; and the future of 
America is safe when public-spirited, 
patriotic citizens who have fought for 
their Nation in war can continue to serve 
in peace. 

The Catholic War Veterans is organ- 
ized to serve. Size is not the measure of 
their service, their reputation, their loy- 
alty, their faith, their spirit of fellow- 
ship. They take pride in their past, 
and are confident of their future. 





James C. Self, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, my neigh- 
bor and friend, the late James C. Self, 
Sr., was one of the greatest men it has 
ever been my privilege to know. He was 
not only an outstanding industrialist but 
a great humanitarian, philanthropist, 
and he was a great American. 

I have traveled over the world, and I 
have never seen anywhere the equal of 
his splendid textile villages in my home 
town of Greenwood, S.C. His mills, his 
villages, and his workers all testify to his 
greatness. 
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Much has been said and written about 
James C. Self, Sr., ‘man of the South for 
1952.” The following article from the 
Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser gives us a 
splendid résumé oi his career and life 
of service: 

Mr. JAMEs C. SELF, Sr., NaTIve Or EpGEFTELD 

CouNTY, GREAT INDUSTRIALIST AND PHDLAN- 


THROPIST, BURIED IN GREENWOOD SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON 


Final rites for James C. Self were conduct- 
ed Saturday afternoon in the Callie Self 
Memorial Baptist Church, which stands as a 
landmark at entrance of model Mathews Vil- 
lage at Greenwood. 

Friends from all walks of life filled the 
church and stood on the church lawn as the 
simple services for the 79-year-old textile 
leader were conducted 

Several thousand persons filed through 
the church on Saturday morning and up to 
the service hour to view the body as it lay in 
state before a mass of floral tributes. 

The church sanctuary was filled a full half 
hour before services began, and soon after 
the balcony was filled to capacity 

The carillon bells which Mr. Self brought 
from the New York World's Fair and placed 
in the tower constructed to the rear of the 
church sounded out hymns preceding the 
services and for a short time after the rites 
in the church had been completed. 

Jan Kwist, brought from Belgium to play 
the carillon bells, led the Mathews choir of 
about 50 voices in Rock of Ages to open the 
services. 

The Reverend J. E. Willis, pastor of the 
church which Mr. Self built and dedicated to 
his mother, led in prayer, asking that others 
might catch up the torch of usefulness and 
service and carry it on. 

Dr. J. F. Lupo, pastor of the Main Street 
Methodist Church, read the scripture from 
first psalms and the 23d psalm. 

The choir closed the services with On- 
ward Christian Soldiers. 

The commital rites were conducted at 
Edgewood Cemetery in the presence of the 
immediate family cnly 

A large representation from Boston and 
New York representing textile and banking 
interests with which Mr. Self had been asso- 
ciated, was present. 

The chamber of commerce president, the 
merchants association president and the 
mayor of Greenwood asked that the stores 
be closed during the service hour out of 
respect to the memory of Mr. Self. Mr. Self's 
mills were also closed during the service hour 

Self Memorial Hospital was his gift to the 
Greenwood community in 1951, honoring his 
father and brother, both doctors. 

Mr. Self headed one of the largest privately 
owned textile companies in the world. 

While at Durham he received one of the 
annual Horatio Alger awards sponsored by 
the American Schools and Colleages Asso- 
ciation in recognition of rags-to-riches suc- 
cess stories. He was unable to attend the 
ceremony at New York's Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel and a special presentation was made 
at Duke Hospital. 

In 1952 the former farm boy and store 
clerk was named “Man of the South” by the 
magazine, Dixie Business, founder of the 
South's hall of fame for the living. 

Greenwood Mills has 5 plants, all in 
Greenwood County, employing more than 
6,000. Self’s only son, James C. Self, Jr., i 
treasurer of the company. 

He was a member of the first class at 
Clemson College 61 years ago, digging 
ditches at 8 cents an hour and waiting on 
tables to help pay his expenses. After 1 
year he had to drop out and go to work. 

“J made $3 a month in a general store and 
had to take half of the year’s pay out ina 
horse,” he once recalled. That store burned 
and he found a job in another one. There 
he worked for 3 years and saved $150. With 
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that he enrolled in a business college at 
Richmond, Va. 

“I came back to Greenwood in 1898 with 
nothing in the world but 2 suits of clothes 
and $15, and got a job as clerk and book- 
keeper in a hardware store,” Self said. “The 
next year I went to the Bank of Greenwood 
as a bookkeeper and in 1903 it made me 
cashier.” 

Soon afterward he got into the textile 
business, in which he was to become one of 
the South's richest men. 

The Greenwood Cotton Mill owed the 
bank $40,000 and could not pay it. In 1908 
he was made president of the mill, with the 
goal of making enough money to pay the 
debt. The machinery was obsolete and pros- 
pects were so poor that an engineer he 
hired advised him to forget about the proj- 
ect. Instead, Self went to New England 
machinery manufacturers and persuaded 
them to sell him new spindles and automatic 
looms for stock and notes instead of cash. 

For 8 years Self tried to revive the mill, 
while continuing his work at the bank. 
But he kept remembering a piece of advice 
from James B. Duke, founder of Duke 
Power Co. 

“You'll never get anywhere lending $50 
on a blind mule,” Duke had told him. Self 
resigned from the bank and became a full- 
time textile executive. 

By that time the mill had added a second 
plant. Five years later he bought and en- 
larged the Ninety-Six Cotton Mill. In 1930 
he bought the No. 2 plant of Grendel Mills, 
naming it Mathews Mill and doubling its 
size. His mills went to 3 shifts daily in 1935. 

In 1948 Self announced a $20 million ex- 
pansion program, without outside financial 
help, and in 1950 he opened the $6 million 
Harris filament rayon mill. 

Greenwood Mills manufactures fabrics of 
filament and spun rayon and carded and 
combed cotton. Cotton goocs are finished 
outside and then sold directly by the New 
York selling house, Greenwood Mills, Inc. 

The Greenwood Mill employee villages are 
regarded as models throughout the industry. 
Most of the houses are single-family units 
of 5 or 6 rooms, designed by Self and built 
by his huge construction department. 

Self spent millions of dollars in building 
schools, churches and other facilities in the 
villages. He brought the carillon bells from 
the Netherlands’ World War exhibit and 
installed them in a tower at Callie Self 
Church, named for his mother. 

“I learned a long time ago that you can't 
take it with you,” Self said 2 years ago. 
“And I don’t think much of a man who 
makes money in a community and then for- 
gets all about it.” 

Clemson College awarded him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Textile Industries 
in 1951, compensating in a way for the de- 
gree he had to forego in his youth. 

Reared as a Democrat, Self voted for 
Eisenhower in 1952. He remarked at the 
time that the Democratic Party “has gotten 
away from us.” 

Self remained optimistic about the future 
of the textile industry and the South. 

Self returned to Greenwood from Durham 
a month ago and had been hospitalized since 
then. 

Survivors in addition to his son, include 
his widow, the former Lura Mathews of 
Kirksey and four grandchildren, James Self 
III, Virginia, William Mathews and Sally 
Self, all of the home. They are the children 
of the younger Self and the former Virginia 
Turner, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. P. 
Turner, of Greenwood. 

Mr. Self rose. from the strained circum- 
stances of the early death of his father to 
the ownership and direction of a tremendous 
industrial enterprise, built entirely under his 
direction. 

His industrial creation preceded the very 
large expansion of the textile industry in 








this State in the last quarter-century. He 
was one of those pointing the way for this 
expansion. But he also kept pace with the 
growth of the industry to the north of him, 
in the Piedmont area of the State. 

His era as an industrial builder and op- 
erator spanned the period of the making 
merely of “gray cloth” in South Carolina 
to printing and finishing, and he entered 
those fields, too, achieving success propor- 
tionate with that he had achieved in the 
days of mere clothmaking. 

As Mr. Self built more and more plants in 
the Greenwood area, that area reflected it 
with its general economic growth. Green- 
wood’s development is largely grounded in 
the development of the Self textile industries. 

The industrialist provided well for the 
hundreds who were employed in his plants. 
A retiring, almost timid man, he never be- 
came too big to treat personally with those 
whom he employed. Piain in his tastes, 
Mr. Self drove around often in old automo- 
biles of modest cost. 


He was particularly proud of the fine brick 
homes he provided for the employees of his 
mills. These homes, set in their well-kept 
lawns, were considered models for. mill work- 
ers. A great deal of Mr. Self’s personal time 
was given to these homes. Also, outside 
of Greenwood, there were small farms for 
those workers who preferred to live in that 
fashion, and Mr. Self was particularly in- 
terested in these. 

Dreams, practical skill, and perseverance 
were all needed in the climb of a fatherless 
lad of 10 in impoverished postwar Edgefield 
County to the assemblage in Greenwood 
where his fellow townsmen, men high in 
public life and finance and in his own field 
of textiles met to do him honor. 


A short distance in space separates the 
two points and very little of Mr. Self’s life 
was lived beyond them. And yet, within 
their confines, he grew to such stature that, 
as one speaker said “future generations will 
have a better life as they dwell in the length- 
ened shadow of this man.” 

The story of James C. Self has been told 
many times and in many ways, as each 
writer sees a different facet of the subject. 
But through them all runs a central theme 
of confidence in the future—the big dreams 
of which Reuben B. Robertson spoke at the 
Man of the South banquet—and the perse- 
verance and skill to make those dreams come 
true. 

These ingredients were the warp and woof 
of his life, intermingled as are the yarn and 
filling in the cloth which comes from the 
many looms in the textile establishment he 
headed. Giving warmth and strength and 
color to the fabric of his life were such things 
as his intense devotion to the South, the 
section from which he sprung; his love of 
a good story, and his concern for the men 
and women who make up the operating 
force of Greenwood Mills. 


He was known as a doer, rather than as 
a speaker, but in his response to the Man 
of the South award, he let shine through in 
warm fashion one of the guiding lights of 
his life. 

“I love the South,” he said on that occa- 
sion. “I love the people of the South and 
the traditions.” 

“In my more than 76 years I have seen 
the South rise Phoenixlike from defeat and 
become an important segment of the Na- 
tion. The South is being reborn. Many in 
other sections are seeing in the South a 
great potential that can inaugurate a new 
era. 

“Today, no one who knows the facts doubts 
that the South has become the Nation's 
greatest frontier. The South has played an 


important part in this Nation’s history. Let 
us ever be grateful to our forefathers, those 
hardy patriots who established this great 
country,” he said. 
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son of Dr. James Anderson Self and Mr: 


Callie Holloway Self. 
He was deprived of paternal 


ever, in an accident rare to this section 


Self, then only 36 years old, 


one cold winter day and died fr 
in 1886. 
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his interest eventually to formation of a 
hank in the hamlet of Greenwood, and W. L. 
purst organized the Greenwood Mill of which 
Mr. Self became president in 1908, six years 
reer the death of the man who had or- 
ized it. 

m Mr Self was promoted to cashier at the 
bank and held that post at the time he 
was elected president of Greenwood Mill in 
;008, a turning point in his life. 

7 He was only 32 years old at that time, but 
he had with him the confidence of youth. 
He needed it. A consultant engineer called 
i» to look over the plant advised him that 
she best thing that could happen would be 
to have it burn down. 

The mill owed more than it was worth, 
being in debt $10 per spindle. Mr. Self 
ealized that modernization of the equip- 
was the only hope, so with an issue of 
rred stock, he began negotiating with 








‘How he wrangled the new machinery and 
put the mill on its feet is a story which has 


been told many times. In looking back over 
hose days, Mr. Self still does not know how 
he got up the nerve to face the equipment 
men with nothing but the stock of the run- 
down mill and the confidence that he could 
do the job. 

The little mill got its equipment, however, 
the first step in an unending succession of 
replacements whenever better and more ef- 
ficient textile machinery has been avail- 
able. The confidence that saw him through 
that first crisis enabled him to resign as 
bank cashier in 1916 and devote his entire 
attention to the mill. 

In March 1921, having acquired control 
of Ninety Six Cotton Mill, Mr. Self was 
elected president of that mill. 

In 1930 he bought Grendel No. 2 and 
named it Mathews. 

He announced plans for a new filament 
rayon weaving plant in 1948 and completed 
it 2 years later. Durst Plant was the fifth 
unit in the Greenwood Mills system. 

In recent years honors have come fast for 
Mr. Self from his fellow citizens of this com- 
munity and from outside the community 
and State. 

He was elected “Colonel of Industry” by 
the Greenwood City Council “in recognition 
{ his philanthropic work, his industrial de- 
elopments, and innumerable civic achieve- 
ments and gifts to his community and the 
city of Greenwood.” 

In 1949 he was elected Greenwood “Man 

of the Year” by the Rotary Club. That same 
year he was presented a Chamber of Com- 
merce resolution honoring him for “using 
his industrial genius to benefit his fellow 
man in his own country and for his co- 
operation in every movement and enter- 
prise for the best interest of the people of 
this section of South Carolina.” 
_The Lions Club elected him “Man of the 
Year” in 1949, in recognition of “his benevo- 
‘ent genius which has built in this com- 
munity a business organization which serves 
*s @ model for his industry and a source of 
hever-ending benefits for his fellow man.” 

The Ninety Six Lions named him “first 
citizen” that same year. 

The South Carolina Department of the 
American Legion presented him its Distin- 
guished Public Service Award for the great- 
*st individual contribution to South Caro- 
“ha during 1951. Earlier that same month 
ie had received from the University of South 
Carolina & degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
‘ers and in November of 1952 he was 
‘warded the Doctor of Textile Engineering 
Gegree by Clemson College. 

Lander College conferred on Mr. Self the 
degree of Doctor of Humanities last June. 
. April Mr. Self received from Reuben 
; yertson, Of Canton, N. C., a scroll as 
Man of the South for 1952.” 
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Iowa Newspaper Denounces Infamous 
Status of Forces Treaties and Secret 
Agreements Whereby United States 


Servicemen Are Sentenced to Foreign 
Prisons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is heart- 
ening to find still another Iowa news- 
paper which is aware of the fact that 
American servicemen and their families, 
stationed in foreign countries, may be 
arrested and tried in foreign civil courts 
and, if convicted, sentenced to foreign 
prisons or made to suffer other unusual 
punishments. These treaties and secret 
agreements effectively destroy the con- 
Stitutional rights of these Americans. 

It is a pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to insert 
in the Recorp the following editorial 
from the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Non- 
pareil: 

UNITED STATES SERVICEMEN SENTENCED TO 

FOREIGN PRISONS 


Congressman H. R. Gross, of Iowa, recently 
testified before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee in support of a resolution which 
he had introduced. It provides for revision 
of treaties and agreements which permit the 
trial of American servicemen and their de- 
pendents in foreign courts, and their incar- 
ceration in foreign prisons. 

Representative Gross pointed out that 
American servicemen may be tried in the 
civil courts of at least 14 foreign countries, 
including Japan, Libya, and Saudi Arabia. 

There may be more than 14 countries in 
which American servicemen may be tried be- 
cause the State Department admits the 
United States has concluded arrangements 
with other countries which, it says, in the 
national interest are classified. That means 
the names of the countries are kept secret 
and not even revealed to Members of Con- 
gress. 

Several members of the committee ex- 
pressed amazement that the United States 
had such secret agreements and questioned 
whether Representative Gross had his facts 
straight. He then put into the official record 
a letter from the State Department admit- 
ting it to be a fact. 

According to the Defense Department, 58 
American servicemen were in foreign prisons 
on February 10 of this year. There may be 
more now. 

Some 42 were imprisoned in Japan. It is 
indeed astounding that the United States 
would give any foreign country criminal ju- 
risdiction over American servicemen, their 
wives, and children. 

Incredible as it may seem, Officials of the 
United States entered into such agreements 
without any real information regarding the 
trial procedures in the courts of these for- 
eign nations. We do not know exactly what 
strange and unusual punishment is being 
meted out on American youth, drafted and 
sent into foreign service. 

In some instances American boys are de- 
prived of the protection they are guaranteed 
by the United States Constitution. Among 
other things, they may be denied the right 
to freedom on bail; denied presumption of 
innocence; denied a jury trial; denied coun- 
sel of their choice; denied a guaranty they 
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will be convicted only if their guilt {s proven 
beyond a reasonable doubt; denied any guar- 
anty against cruel and unusual punishment. 

Furthermore in some countries—inc!tud- 
ing France—they may be at the mercy of 
Communist judges. 

Do you realize that your son or your neigh- 
bor’s son who has been drafted and sent 
overseas may be tried in a foreign court on 
some trumped-up charge, found guilty, and 
sentenced to a foreign prison without right 
of appeal? 

Representative Gross is trying to correct 
this situation. We believe it would be a good 
idea to write to Representative BEN JENSEN 
and Senators BourKe HICKENLOOPER and 
Tom MARTIN and urge them to use their in- 
fluence to cancel the treaties which permit 
such outrages. 





The Imports Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Greenville News, published 
in Greenville, S. C., has a large circu- 
lation thoroughly covering the greatest 
textile manufacturing region in the 
world. Many of us here in Congress are 
exerting every effort to have the admin- 
istration adopt import quotas on cheap 
Japanese textiles. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the Greenville News ably points out 
the absolute necessity for an import 
quota on cheap foreign textile goods: 

THE IMPORTS DANGER 

In the light of the textile industry's pro- 
longed price depression, its struggle to keep 
mills running and people working despite 
present stepped-up imports of foreign goods, 
and in view of fears that things will get 
much worse after new tariff cuts become 
effective in September, it seems high time 
official steps were taken to keep close tabs 
on the situation. 

States whose econemic well-being depends 
on the textile industry might profitably 
make use of a plan just now instituted in 
North Carolina. The Governor created a 
special three-man commission of top public 
officials to make a continuing study of the 
effects of United States trade policies on in- 
dustry operations, employment, agricultural 
conditions, and the general economy of 
North Carolina. Factual information gath- 
ered in this manner should help guide those 
in Washington whose authority in trade 
matters has a direct bearing on jobs and 
living standards in the South. 

Contrary to an impression voiced a good 
deal of late the textile industry has no mar- 
gin of profit with which to combat foreign 
imports. Textile profits have been so slim 
for several years that there is no room in 
the profit margin to lower prices. 

Official Government figures prove this. 
The data comes from the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and Federal Trade Com- 
mission. They report that industry profits, 
after payment of taxes, for the past year 
averaged less than 1 cent per dollar of sales. 
Profits on stockholders’ investments in the 
same time averaged only 1.8 percent. 5So 
whichever way you measure industry profits, 
the answer is the same. They are low and 
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considerably below the average for all United 


States business and industry. 
The insidious thing about the new tariff 
cuts, negotiated for Japan’s special benefit, is 


that imports from low-wage Japan will hang 
a Damocles sword over American markets 
and American mills. Japanese goods, made 
at one-tenth of American labor cost, will 
cause a constant drag on American prices, 
wage rates, and industry operations. A ceil- 
ing will be set on progress, on earnings of 
American employees and investors alike re- 
sulting in forestalling textile plans for new 
equipment and new plants; a damper on con- 
fidence in the future. 

Thinking ahead to the long-range after- 
math of such a forlorn trend of events, the 
outlook appears grave. Obviously there is 
one effective answer to the problem: The 
setting up of quota controls so as to limit 
the inflow of foreign goods. Efforts are re- 
ported underway in Washington to that 
end. Meanwhile, the gathering of al! perti- 
nent facts on this problem, as they relate to 
this State, would seem imperative without 
delay. 





What Price Integrity? 


ZXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


fr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States want hon- 
esty and integrity in their Government— 
in the officials who manage the affairs 
of our Nation. We want a Government 
that we can trust and respect. We want 
officials who will work for the public 
interest, and whose conduct will be above 
suspicion. 

I realize full well that these objec- 
tives are difficult to attain at times be- 
cause our Government is a mammoth 
organization, composed of over 2 million 
men and women who, while being capa- 
ble of attaining many virtues, are also 
subject to human weaknesses. In an 
organization as large as our Federal 
Government, we sometimes encounter 
persons who step out of line and violate 
public trust. We cannot hope to main- 
tain the integrity of our Government 
unless such persons are promptly sepa- 
rated from public service. 

It was not so very long ago that we 
heard agonizing cries about the so-called 
mess in Washington. We heard about a 
mink coat, about several deepfreezers, 
and about the 5-percent racket. We 
were also assured that things of this 
sort would not occur if the Republicans 
were given the opportunity of managing 
the affairs of our Nation. 

Judging from many reports, it would 
appear that some people are having dif- 
ficulties in living up to those promises. 
While it appears that the price of influ- 
ence peddling may have been reduced in 
some instances from 5 to 4 percent, and 
while there has been no mention during 
the past couple of years of minks and 
deepfreezers, the present administration 
has run into more serious troubles in 
other fields. 


During the past 3 years, for instance, 
we have heard about public officials dip- 
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ping into private slush funds provided by 
some generous benefactors; 

We have heard about mismanagement 
and corruption in Government procure- 
ment, with alleged bribes to procure- 
ment officers reaching as high as $50,000, 
and with mountains of hamburger and 
veritable lakes of ketchup filling Gov- 
ernment storage bins and warehouses; 

We have heard about the mess in Gov- 
ernment housekeeping functions, criti- 
cized by even such a stanch Republican 
organ as Fortune magazine; 

We have heard about cheese manu- 
facturers and distributors making an 
overnight windfall profit of $2.5 mil- 
lion at the taxpayers’ expense, and about 
shocking windfalls in housing and in the 
disposition of Government surplus ma- 
teriel; 

We have heard about the abortive and 
ill-fated Dixon-Yates deal, and about 
attempts to raid our national resources; 

More recently, we have heard about 
a Cabinet member using his position and 
official stationary to drum up business 
from Government contractors for a firm 
which has been paying him $50,000 a 
year in partnership profits. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I would like 
to insert two editorials which appeared 
in the July 27 and July 28 editions of 
the Milwaukee Journal. They are a 
pretty good indication of many people’s 
feelings about ethics in Government. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 27, 
1955] 
TaLBoTT SHOULD BE KICKED OUT 


No administration that claims to live by 
what President Eisenhower has called “an 
uncompromising code” can long tolerate Air 
Force Secretary Talbott. 

The investigations of Talbott’s outside 
business activities have produced evidence 
of serious improprieties that show up as 
tarnish on “the hceund’s tooth.” 

Talbott admits—and defends—the fact 
that he has written on Air Force stationery 
to firms with defense contracts in the in- 
terests of a management engineering Com- 
pany in which he is a partner. He has made 
phone calls to the same ends. At least one 
company, the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, refused to renew a contract it had with 
P. Mulligan & Co., without an opinion from 
the Attorney General that it was proper and 
legal to continue to do business with a firm 
in which the Air Force Secretary was a 
partner. 

Talbott has told the Senate subcommittee 
that he had contacted David Sarnoff, RCA 
president, about renewing the contract. He 
also said under questioning that he had told 
the Air Force general counsel that he was 
“terribly disturbed’”’ because RCA had ques- 
tioned the propriety of doing business with 
the Mulligan firm and sought to involve the 
Attorney General. 

It has been testified that the Avco Manu- 
facturing Co. of New York has $200 million 
in defense contracts with the Air Force and 
Navy, about half the firm's business. The 
Mulligan firm landed an Avco contract and 
Talbott played a part in approaching com- 
pany Officials. Other firms that have em- 
ployed Mulligan since 1953—when Talbott 
took office—include, according to the New 
York Times, the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Olin Industries, the Greyhound Corp., 
and Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

The Chattanooga Times has disclosed that 
another large defense contractor, the Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., was approached 
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by Talbott by letter in the Mulligan firn 
interest. Letters indicating Talbott’s ac. 
tivities have been introduced in testimory 
letters on Air Force stationery. 

Talbott’s connection with the Mullic 
firm was brought out at the time of ] 
pointment as Air Force secretary. He: 
then that he held a “special” partnership 
in the firm and would not benefit from a 
firms holding defense contracts. But } 
testifies now that he is a regular partner 
and that there have been no “special ; 
counts” in which just Mulligan draws profi 
Talbott gets at least $50,000 a year from ¢ 
Mulligan partnership. 

A few of the Republican Senator 
that there is no impropriety in any of t} 
Senator McCarRTHy even opposed Tall 5 
earlier offer to quit the Mulligan firm be. 
cause it would be an admission “of gui) 
when there is no guilt. In view of M 
THY’s strange concept of what is ethi 
it is not surprising to find him defend 
Talbott’s dealings. 

The position of Attorney General B 
is surprising, however. He says he was a 
by Talbott for a ruling on outside acti) 
after the matter had been raised by RCA 
Brownell says that he gave no ruling, and 
that such requests would have to made for- 
mally by letter to receive attention. Here's 
queer cooperation and concern for the stand- 
ards of the “team.” What kind of prot n 
is the Attorney General giving the Presi- 
dent—who has said that an administration 
must depend upon its attorney general. 

But, all these matters are secondary to 
the need now. That need is for T: t's 
resignation. It is a basic tenet « 
service that there be no conflicts of ps 
and public interests. Talbott fosters 
interest. He allowed the appearance 
serious improprieties to grow. His with- 
drawal from the Mulligan firm now is not 
enough. He should be kicked out as Air 
Force Secretary. 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 28, 


1955] 
WHy WAIT ON FIRING TALBOTT? 
President Eisenhower will wait until the 


end of a Senate investigation before con- 
sidering the case of Air Secretary Talbott 
and his outside business interests. 

Why? The Senate is pushing the pr 
to find out whether Talbott’s case i 
what may be violation of the conflict 
interest law. As the President says, ille- 
gality has not yet been proved. 

But the President’s concern should be 
something else—the ethics of his aides. 
The President himself, in speaking of the 
Talbott case, has said that the ac of a 
public official must be impeccable and tha 
he must avoid giving even the impre: 
of wrongdoing. 

Consider these matters already made Cc! 
by the investigation to date and Talbot 
own admissions: 

Talbott wrote letters on Air Force sta- 
tionery and made calls from the Air Fo! 
offices to get business for the firm of Paul 
B. Mulligan & Co.—in which Talbott heid 
a full partnership. He was shocked \ i 
Radio Corporation of America qué 
the propriety of doing business with a! 
in which the Air Force Secretary received 
Talbott, an RCA official swears, saic 


profits. 
that RCA should stop being so high and 
mighty. 


Talbott told the Senate committes 
considered his nomination more than ¢ 
years ago that he held a special 
ship in the Mulligan firm and did not pa 
ticipate in profits from defense ¢ I 
firms. Yet he has shared equally in t 
profits ever since and has aided in | 
ing those contracts. 

Mulligan is an efficiency expert 
saw no inefficiency in paying half the 


Yet he 









































to Talbott, who took no constant 
. part in the business. Why? Isn't 
> at least the appearance that Mulligan 
sidered Talbott’s position of value in 
* business? 

Jinly there is the appearance of im- 
e of office. Certainly in acting 





proper use 
‘som the Air Force office to aid in getting 
tr .cts there was actual impropriety and 
- questionable ethics on Talbott’s part. 
What more need the President know to 
~ Talbott’s own admissions have been 
ich to show that he has violated the 
shai iards the President keeps saying he in- 


sists upon. 








Minority Views on the Foreign Aid Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD Sev- 
eral pertinent excerpts from the views 
submitted by four members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in a minority 
report on the mutual security bill—com- 
monly known as the foreign aid bill. 

This minority report, not having been 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
believe that those who joined in voting 
against this bill when it was approved by 
the House would appreciate a restate- 
ment of some of the views set forth there- 
in. The report was signed by Mr. SmirH 
of Wisconsin, Mrs. CuHurcu of Illinois, 
Mr. BenTLEY Of Michigan, and myself. 

Since, by the executive branch’s own 
figures, there was unexpended on June 
30, 1955, about $8.7 billion in foreign- 
aid funds, the need for additional funds 
at this time is the more difficult to un- 
derstand. 

Portions of the report follow: 

This marks our third consecutive report of 
minority views on the mutual security pro- 
The first was on the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958. The second was on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. And now we feel com- 
pelled on the basis of the same objections we 
have heretofore enunciated to express our 
minority views on the proposed Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1955. 

It is true that we support certain programs 
in this bill. Technical assistance has now 
become, and must remain, a people-to-people 
program of sharing know-how and technical 
Helping people to help themselves 
zs lasting benefits with which we are in 
lull accord. Such a program builds self- 
pect for peoples and independence for na- 
ns and should build reliable friends for 
the United States, which we sorely need. We 
also support other self-help humanitarian 
projects, typical of which is the interna- 
tional health program for children and 
mothers in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Such programs are in keeping with 
American history and American principles. 

vust as it is important for the Congress 
and its Members to restate our fundamental 
Principles—we have done this recently in the 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 149 
- colonialism and Communist imperial- 
SM—so we feel we must voice our opposition 
_” & program each time it is presented 
wo te Congress when such a program con- 
oe its disregard of such principles. The 

il before this House is such a program. 

: The mutual security program authorized 
‘© be continued in this bill demonstrates a 


gram. 








¢ 
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shocking lack of confidence tn the funda- 
mental principles which have made our Na- 
tion great. Respect is not a commodity 
which can be bought nor can security be 
attained by a& mutual security program 
which is based on false concepts. 


THE NEED FOR REAPPRAISAL 


In the past we have urged what to us has 
seemed natural and logical—a thorough 
study, a reappraisal, a redefining of foreign 
policies, techniques and statutes concerned 
with the goal of international peace and se- 
curity, which we all seek. The executive 
branch has not seen fit to do this before 
submitting this bill to the Congress; nor 
has the Congress of the United States itself, 
which is directly responsible to the people 
who foot the bills, make the sacrifices, and 
fight the wars, undertaken such an analysis. 
This program, encompassed in the proposed 
Mutual Security Act of 1955, has been given 
less consideration from the point of view of 
legislative analysis and evaluation than in 
any previous year. This is true despite the 
fact that, as we have pointed out in our 
past minority reports, this program has no 
foreseeable termination date. 

* a7 ° s = 
THE SUPPORT OF COLONIALISM 


We do not agree with the further state- 
ment in the majority report that ‘There is 
today evidence on every continent that the 
mutual security program has begun to give 
us important foreign-policy advantages.” 

- . * * s 

The mutual security program in this bill, 
more than ever before in its history, illus- 
trates the almost complete abdication of our 
congressional constitutional and traditional 
powers. The Congress has lost control over 
the spending and over the policies adopted 
by the executive branch in spending the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Indeed, the executive branch itself has lost 
control over the pregrams which it is charged 
with administering. 

s ° * o = 
THE BLANK CHECK 


The abdication of congressional duties 
and responsibilities, as already instanced by 
vast transferability powers, is further glar- 
ingly evidenced by the proposed blank check 
which is given to the Executive in this bill. 
The hearings on the measure disclose little 
account of precisely how the money re- 
quested in this bill will fit into the new 
requirements. 

* * * ° . 


We do not feel that there should be any 
authorization for a new mutual security 
program until the Department of Defense 
has reached the point where it can come 
back to the Congress and give us its detailed 
findings on the soundness of these past 
programs—programs against which, we again 
remind the House, we filed minority views 
last year and the year before. 

The provision in the bill establishing the 
President's Fund for Asian Economic Devel- 
opment and authorizing approximately $200 
million for such purpose is a further strik- 
ing example of the abdictation of congres- 
sional control over the expenditure of funds 
by the executive branch. Do we know which 
countries in Asia will be receiving assistance 
out of this fund? And how much? Do we 
even have an estimate of how much each 
country will be receiving beyond some “con- 
ceivable” projects? Do we know what proj- 
ects will be used for development purposes? 
Do we have any idea of what contributions 
the recipient countries themselves will be 
making? Do we know how much the execu- 
tive branch expects to spend in fiscal year 
1956 out of this fund? The hearings dis- 
close no clue to any of these questions. 
What is certain, and what can be stated in 
certain terms, however, is that if such a fund 
is established, $200 million will be used, 
one way or another, by June 30, 1958, the 
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termination date in the bill for the fund. 
But for whom, for what and how much we 
do not know. Nor do the administrators of 
the mutual security program. Under the 
provisions setting up the fund “the President 
is authorized to utilize the appropriations 
made available for the fund to accomplish 
in the free Asian area the policies and pur- 
poses declared in this act and to disburse 
them on such terms and conditions, includ- 
ing transfer of funds, as he may specify to 
any person, corporation, or other body of 
persons however designed.” 

Nowhere in any legislation we know of has 
such sweeping and blanket authority been 
delegated on such unknown terms. We 
the Members of this House to read 
quoted words slowly and carefully. We have 
read them slowly and carefuly. We do not 
feel that congressional authorization and ap- 
propriation for the continued concept of 
“blank check” in the mutual security pro- 
gram, so pointedly exemplified in the above 
provisions, would constitute the proper exer- 
cise of our responsibilities as representatives 
of our people. 


ask 
these 





Lecture Tour of Dr. Charles J. Zinn, Under 
International Educational Exchange 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the law 
revision counsel of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Dr. Charles J. Zinn, has re- 
turned from a lecture tour of universities 
in Germany under the auspices of the 
International Educational Exchange 
Service of the Department of State. I 
believe that the exchange programs are 
among the most effective means of com- 
municating our American ideas and 
standards to the people of other nations 
and obtaining a worldwide understand- 
ing that is essential for peace. 

Dr. Zinn has been law revision counsel 
since the beginning of the 76th Congress 
and has supervised and directed the 
preparation of all new editions and sup- 
plements of the United States Code and 
the District of Columbia Code and the 
various revisions of titles of the United 
States Code,, which is one of the impor- 
tant functions of the subcommittee, of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, of which 
I am chairman. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to include the following let- 
ter of Hon. Russell L. Riley, director of 
the International Educational Exchange 
Service, to Representative CELLER, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reporting on the success of Dr. Zinn's 
lecture tour: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 28, 1955. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: We have just received an 
excellent report from our Embassy in Bonn, 
Germany, reporting on the visit of Dr. 
Charles J. Zinn, under the International 
Educational Exchange program. First of all, 
we would like to express our gratitude to you 








ree 
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and the Committee on the Judiciary for your 
willingness to relinquish Dr. Zinn’s services 
60 that he could undertake this visit. Such 
an understanding attitude on the part of 
your committee adds great weight to the ef- 
fectiveness of our efforts. 

If I may, I would like to quote directly 
from ‘ae report concerning Dr. Zinn's activ- 
ities and effectiveness while in Germany: 

“His tour was a complete success, bringing 
together a happy combination of an excellent 
performer with something to say and su- 
perior audiences who were happy to see him 
and who understood completley what he had 
to offer. 

“It was a real pleasure to arrange Dr. Zinn’s 
tour. The contacts which he had made dur- 
ing a previous visit to Germany included high 
officials of the Justice Ministry, both Houses 
of the German Parliament, leading jurists 
and the deans of many university law facul- 
ties. These persons were, without exception, 
pleased to welcome Dr. Zinn back to Ger- 
many as a lecturer and proved valuable to 
us in arranging his tour. 

“The value of Dr. Zinn’s tour lies not only 
in his very good performances, but perhaps 
even more in the great number of private 
conversations which he had with German 
jurists and parliamentarians concerning 
codification of the law, the American bal- 
ance of power doctrine and our legislative 
process. Dr. Zinn devoted almost all his free 
time to such discussions and we have sel- 
dom observed a person willing to work 650 
strenuously for the program.” 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL L. RILry, 
Director, International Educational Ez- 
change Service. 





Swiss Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to call the attention of this 
body to Switzerland’s Independence 
Day. 

A country in central Europe, Switzer- 
land has maintained its independence 
since 1291. During the 664 years the 
Swiss people have shown the world how 
peoples of different languages and na- 
tionalities can live together peacefully 
and democratically. 

We may expect this small, industrious 
country to serve as host to many great 
international conferences in the future, 
enabling, we hope, the governments of 
the world to catch the spirit by which 
the Swiss people govern themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity of submitting the follow- 
ing proclamation issued by G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of the State of Mich- 
igan: 

PROCLAMATION—SwWIss INDEPENDENCE DAY 

In this 664th year of their independence, 
the democracy of Switzerland continues to 
be a beacon of freedom to all those who 
aspire to the benefits that only a truly dem- 
ocratic society can provide. Its strength is 
derived from agriculture and modern indus- 
try as well as the continued preservation of 
personal liberties within the framework of 
states rights. The varied nature of its popu- 
lation, customs, and religion has continued 
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throughout its history yet there is a sturdy 
national character as distinctive as its 
rugged terrain. 

It is important that freedom-loving peo- 
ples everywhere take this opportunity to re- 
affirm their determination to maintain that 
freedom. The Swiss democracy, dating from 
1291, with a revision of the constitution in 
1848, has inspired other people to seek and 
establish democratic government. The 
friendship that the United States of America 
and Switzerland share can do much to pre- 
serve our freedom from those who seek to 
destroy true liberty. Continued devotion to 
these high ideals by our peoples will be an 
inspiration to others. 

Each year it is customary to observe Au- 
gust 1 as Swiss Independence Day. 

Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan, do hereby pro- 
claim Monday, August 1, 1955, as Swiss in- 
dependence Day in Michigan, and urge all 
our citizens to join with their brethren of 
Swiss descent in paying tribute to the great 
history of the Swiss democracy. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan, this 29th day of 
July, in the year of our Lord, 1955, and of 
the Commonwealth the 119th. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES M. Hare, 
Secretary of State. 





They Speak Peace, but Mischief 
Is in Their Hearts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, the Western 
World has been witnessing a most re- 
markable spectacle. Soviet Russia, it 
seems, has set out upon a course to con- 
vince the world that it really does want 
peace. In every conceivable manner, 
Soviet leaders have taken pains to give 
the appearance of substance to the 
shadow of the long-heralded Stalin 
“peace” offensive. No efforts have been 
spared to show the world that the men 
in the Kremlin are really reasonable, 
peace-loving, and trustworthy men. 

However, peace—a real peace as we in- 
terpret its meaning—in order to be last- 
ing, must be based upon trust, con- 
fidence, and mutual good faith. These 
are fundamental requirements for peace. 
I would like to believe that the Soviets 
want a real peace because the alterna- 
tive—war in the hydrogen age—raises a 
specter of horror. But I cannot believe 
that the leaders of the Soviet Union meet 
the requirements necessary for the at- 
tainment of a real peace; that is to say, 
trust, confidence, and good faith. They 
have never been trustworthy. They can- 
not be trusted now. The long catalog 
of broken.treaties and agreements con- 
cluded during the existence of the Soviet 
regime is convincing evidence of that 
fact. The Bible tells us, in the words of 
King David, in the 28th Psalm: 


Take me not off with the wicked, with 
those who are workers of evil, who speak 
peace with their neighbors, while mischief 
is in their hearts. 


Unlike the freedom-inspired nations o# 


the world whose foreign polici 


eS are 
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rooted in the desire to live at peace, the 


foreign policy of the Soviet Union is 
military campaign, the ultimate objective 


a 


of which is world conquest. To the Sp. 
viet leaders peace is never absolute: jt js 
never an end in itself. The politica) 


philosophy of the Soviet State is no 


based upon the concept of good-will] t 
wards men, but rather it is based on the 


munism. Communists thrive on con 


ub 


belief that all mankind is at war with 
itself, that the millennium will come only 
with the conquest of the world by com. 


fiict, disorder, and disharmony, and when 
they seek peace it is not as a permanent 


goal. To them peace 
weapon. 


is a tactica] 


It is only a diversionary tactic 


to gain time to recoup their energies je. 


fore striking with greater force. 


The recent conference at Geneva was 4 
major attempt of the Soviet leaders to 
demonstrate to the world their new policy 


of peaceful co-existence. 


Meeting the 


most powerful leaders in the West, Khrv- 
shchev, Bulganin, Molotov, and Zhukoy 


did their utmost to convince them ar 
the entire world of their sincere desi 


for peace. Indeed, the leaders 


of ti 


d 
e 
e 


Soviet Union came to Geneva with a 
smile on their faces, but there was malice 


in their hearts. 


At every turn they gave 


the appearance of sweet reasonableness 
but they conceded nothing in the course 
of this conference. From their mouths 
which have spewed forth some of the 
most vicious, libelous, and malicious crit- 


icism of the West, and especially 


of t 


ha 


United States, there came forth now the 
honeyed propaganda platitudes of the 


peace campaign. 


What was accomplished at Geneva? 


Nothing. Absolutely nothing. 


was to create the illusion of agreement 

On the surface, Soviet tactics have 
changed, but while Soviet tactics have 
changed Soviet strategy goes on un- 
changed. The Soviet Union seeks world 
conquest; it seeks the destruction of a1! 
the positions of strength created at such 
great cost in time, energy, and treasure 
by the United States and the West; it 
seeks, above all else, the destruction of 


the United States. 
gotten that America is the princi] 
versary of the Soviet Union. 






1S 
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All the 
Soviet leaders did after a week of talking 





Let it never be for- 
yal ad 


Thi 


tion, first and foremost, restrains the 
predatory ambitions of the Soviet lead- 


ers. 
threat of war is always with us s 


as the Communists do not cleanse the 


hearts. 


In the months ahead America must 


Let it never be forgotten that the 


) 
 10F 


ov 


he 


on guard. We must view all these cul- 


rent Soviet gestures of amity wit! 


1 cau 


tion and with realism. Let the Presi- 
dent remember those wise words of King 


David: 
Take me not off with 
those who are workers of evil, 


the wické 
who 


1, with 


spea 


" 


k 


peace with their neighbors, while muscle 


is in their hearts. 


The United States should keep wide 
awake because the soft tones could be 4 


Russian lullaby. 

We permit ourselves to be draw 
talks with Russia. 
a rattlesnake in its coil. 


come of it and we are bound to get 





Th 22:8 


It is like playing with 
No good can 


Ai 
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Schedule of Official Tour of the Fourth Fishing For Kids Only—West Branch, 


Indiana District 





IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adjournment of the first session of the 
g4th Congress, I wish to announce plans 
for my official tour of the Fourth Indiana 
District. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have made it a custom to tour the eight 
counties comprising the district I repre- 
cent, to obtain first-hand reports on leg- 
islative and governmental matters and 
information from the people I serve. 

These official tours, I have found to be 
of tremendous value in informing me of 
the grassroot sentiments. Opportunity 
is also afforded for free discussion of gov- 
ernmental problems in which my con- 
stituents are vitally interested. 

It has been my policy to be present in 
the various courthouses and invite the 
people of these counties to meet with me. 

To assure good government, I have al- 
ways believed that we should keep it to 
the extent reasonably possible at the lo- 
cal level where every citizen can take 
part and express his views on current 
legislation or national problems. 

I am looking forward to visiting the 
various county seats of the district again 
this fall and extend a warm invitation to 
all who are interested to visit with me 
when I am in their locality. 

The 8 counties in the 4th Indiana Dis- 
trict are: Allen, De Kalb, Whitley, Steu- 
ben, Lagrange, Wells, Adams, and Noble. 
Ishall hold these courthouse conferences 
on this official tour at the following times 
and places and hope to have the pleasure 
of meeting with all interested constit- 
uents: 
ptember 19, courthouse, Bluffton. 
ptember 20, courthouse, Decatur. 
ptember 21, courthouse, Auburn. 
eptember 22, courthouse, Angola. 
eptember 23, courthouse, Lagrange. 
eptember 26, courthouse, Albion. 

‘ eptember 27, courthouse, Columbia 
I shall be in each place from 10 until 12 
and from 2 until 4 and other appoint- 
meng may be made by special arrange- 
Upon the completion of the tour, I will 
pen an office in the Federal building, 
at Fort Wayne, room 310, to carry on my 
official duties as Representative of the 
th District, and want the public to know 
that they are welcome to call at the office 
to discuss their personal legislative or 
S0v My office in 
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overnmental problems. 
Washington, located in room 1511 House 
Office Building, also will be open during 
‘adjournment to enable me to carry on 
my obligations and responsibilities and 
Wo assist constituents. 

This has been an important period in 
our national history and I feel we have 
come a long way in achieving peace and 
P osperity for our people. We must con- 


nye 


“nue all efforts in this direction, 


Mich., Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, up 
in the 10th Congressional District of 
Michigan the small community of West 
Branch, nestled in the hills of Ogemaw 
County, has set an example for the Na- 
tion in interesting young America in the 
sport of Izaak Walton. 

The community has armed itself with 
a strong weapon against juvenile de- 
linquency, against boy gangs, and against 
atheistic communism. 

A few years ago a group of West 
Branch citizens, whose interest in youth 
went beyond the mere talking about the 
youth problem, set about to do some- 
thing for the youngsters. 

The result was ‘fishing for kids only, 
which in West Branch means that the 
waters of the trout-abounding Weidman 
Creek, which winds its way through the 
town, is set aside for fishing solely by 
boys and girls under 16 years of age. 
And 24 property owners along the route 
of the creek have cooperated by hiding 
their “no trespassing” signs insofar as 
applying to the kids fishing from the 
creek banks of their land. 

The idea of “fishing for kids only” 
which was pioneered in West Branch 
caught on quickly in Michigan and now 
about 40 communities are sponsoring 
similar projects. 

Just how the proposal caught fire is 
described in the Kiwanis magazine as 
follows: 

Two years ago, Kiwanian Mickey Duggan 
decided he wanted to do something to keep 
juvenile delinquency out of West Branch, 
Mich. Remembering how he liked fishing 
as a boy, Mickey thought it might be a good 
idea to give the local kids a private fishing 
preserve. West Branch gets its name from 
a trout stream that cuts through the heart 
of town, and Mickey’s plan was to restrict 
fishing there to boys and girls 16 years old 
and under. He explained his idea around 
town, and everyone liked it. The State con- 
servation department stocked the stream 
with trout for the kids. 

Then West Branchers collected enough 
money from local sources to buy a 10% acre 
plot of land bordering the stream, The kids 
went for the idea in a big way. Although 
thousands of trout were dumped into the 
stream at the beginning of the season, 
another load had to be planted. 

Said one parent: “We used to worry about 
what our children were doing after school. 
But now, when we know they're fishing, our 
worries are over.” The West Branch club, 
meanwhile, has been busy answering letters 
from educators, youth leaders, law officers, 
and park Officials all over the country who 
want to learn more about the West Branch 
project. 


So when a West Branch dad’s favor- 
ite trout rod is missing he usually hikes 
for Weidman Creek and tries to locate 
Junior and the rod. A lot of pops and 
moms got the habit of trailing junior to 
the stream but in some places the going 
was pretty rugged for mom because 
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much of the shoreline was brush cov- 
ered and much more had been used as 
a dumping place so out of that came 
another benefit for the community. 
Some ten and a haif acres of land along 
Weidman Creek were donated to the 
city by the West Branch Kiwanis Club, 
the Producers Refining Co., the Preci- 
sion Manufacturing Co., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Keeler. 

Today this area is a beautiful spot 
known as Irons Memorial Park. There 
are signs on the larger trees, identify- 
ing them. There is an artesian well, 
fireplaces, picnic tables, log catwalks 
across the stream, and “old swimming 
hole.” 

Some civic-minded people donated 
money and others donated equipment, 
supplies, and labor to make the park 
possible. The park was another fruit 
of “Fishing for Kids Only.” 

But back to “fishisig for kids only.” 

There has been another product of 
the program. The youngsters of the 
West Branch area have come to realize 
the value of clean streams and streams 
free of tin cans and garbage so they are 
doing their bit to keep their favorite 
fishing grounds free of litter. 

The “fishing for kids” program is now 
sponsored by the retail merchants di- 
vision of the West Branch Chamber of 
Commerce and this group has erected 
signs along the protected area of the 
stream proclaiming: 

Mr. Fisherman, you are on your honor 
This stream is reserved for boys and girls 
16 years and under. 


The Michigan United Conservation 
Club publication had this to say about 
it: 

Some said the project would be a passing 
fancy—that there wouldn't be enough kids 
on the stream to make it worthwhile. A 
few days before the season opened the 
stream was stocked with legal size trout. 

When the opener rolled around the young- 
sters were out on the stream by the hun- 
dreds. Being a little short on tackle, they 
were angling for trout with willow poles, 
casting rods and almost any type of fishing 
rig. Others rushed home and “borrowed” 
Dad's fly rod, net creel, and boots. Some 8- 
year-olds on the stream were almost hidden 
in their big boots. 


The program has the approval of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation 
and Gerald E. Eddy, director of that de- 
partment, says: 

In many places, interested civic group 
have set up and reserved stretches of natural 
public waters for kids. The State conserva- 
tion department encourages this sort of 
natural use wherever it appears fustified 
Not unnatural ponds or stocked waters, but 
stretches of stream where Dame Nature is 
still chief stockholder. It’s a project that 
service clubs, chambers of commerce, sports- 
men's clubs, and other interested civic groups 
night find singularly profitable. 


The project is being copied by other 
communities in Michigan and I hope my 
colleagues in the House will call it to 
the attention of some of your civic 
minded constituents because I am sure 
my friends in West Branch do not want 
to monopolize the idea. I am interested 
in young America. I want to do what 
I can to interest him in baseball and 
other competitive sports and in fishing 
and in conservation and in God’s great 
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out-of-doors. If we can direct the at- 
tention of our youth along these lines 
we will have need for less national con- 
cern about some of the youth problems 
that have been discussed on this floor 
during this session of Congress. 

I invite my colleagues to come to the 
Tenth District of Michigan after Con- 
gress aGjourns and enjoy our out-of- 
doors and our recreational areas. We 
have beautiful streams abounding in 
trout, our fresh-water lakes with game 
fish awaiting your lure, and beautiful 
Lake Huron with its perch and other 
fish. 





The Low-Income Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention to the fact that this Congress 
has failed to provide the money re- 
quested by the administration to help get 
the low-income farm program under 
way. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
tains speech after speech about the needs 
of family farms—especially the small 
farmer. But when it comes to action the 
low-income farmer is again the forgotten 
man. 

The price-support and stabilization 
programs during the past year cost over 
a billion dollars. I want to make it clear 
that I am for price supports. The bene- 
fits went primarily to 2 million of the 
larger, more prosperous farmers, the 
ones best able to care for themselves. 

There are 1% million farmers with 
incomes of less than $1,000 per year. 
They get little or no benefits from price 
supports. The administration an- 
nounced a program for these low-income 
farmers and asked for a modest fund of 
$3 million, plus $30 million for loans. 
This Congress was in the process of deny- 
ing any help for this program. 

It was only after Senator AIKEN spoke 
out in protest at the last minute on July 
26 and an amendment was submitted by 
Senator TuyeE that $15 million with ad- 
ministrative expenses was provided for 
loans to the low-income farmers. The 
rest of the funds were denied. These 
low-income farmers can get additional 
help only by borrowing. Again they are 
the forgotten people. 

Senator AIKEN said: 

The President pointed out ways in which 
the low-income farmers could be helped, and 
he has asked for a very modest amount of 
money to be used in helping them. * * * 

I had hoped that Congress would respond 
to the President's request. More than 1,000 
counties, or about one-third of all the coun- 
ties in the United States, are low-income 
counties; that is counties in which farmers 
who are hard up live. I regret very much 
that after the President had made this re- 
quest of Congress, the House recently elim- 
inated every dollar of appropriation, I be- 
lieve, which would have enabled the several 
departments which would have cooperated to 
have helped improve the lot of the 1% 
million low-income farmers. 
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I am more than disappointed, upon com- 
ing to the Senate today, to learn that the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations also 
has eliminated the funds which would have 
helped the President to carry out his pro- 
gram to improve the lot of the 114 million 
low-income farmers. 


President Eisenhower in sending the 
program to Congress said: 

We must open wider the doors of oppor- 
tunity to our million and a half farm fami- 
lies with extremely low incomes—for their 
own wellbeing and for the good of our coun- 
try and al) our people. 


This Congress will go home to find that 
all across this country, prominent leaders 
agreed that the rural development pro- 
gram for low-income farmers was sound. 
They will find disappointment and regret 
that Congress provided only one-half the 
loan funds requested and denied other 
modest requests of $3 million to help 
low-income farm families. 





The Sweet Uses of Adversity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Ashville 
Citizen of Thursday, July 28. This edi- 
torial was written by Mr. Paul A. Rock- 
well, and concerns a bill which I intro- 
duced to aid the last surviving Confed- 
erate veterans. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SWEET USES OF ADVERSITY 
(By Paul A. Rockwell) 

Congress very justly passed last May a bill 
to pay all medical expenses of Albert Wool- 
son, 108 years old, the sole surviving veteran 
of the Union Army of the 1860's, 

A similar bill was introduced in Congress 
by Representative Par W. JENNINGS, of Vir- 
ginia, to aid the last three remaining Con- 
federate veterans, Walter W. Williams, 112, 
of Franklin, Tex.; John Salling, 109, of Slant, 
Va.; and William A. Lundy, 107, of Laurel, 
Hill, Fla. Action on Representative JEN- 
NINGS’ bill has been slow. Perhaps Congress 
believes the ex-Confederates still are able to 
look out for themselves. 

The men who wore the gray have been 
taking care of themselves for a long while. 
After the surrenders at Appomattox and 
Greensboro and elsewhere throughout the 
South, those who had fought so long and so 
well went home to scenes of desolation with- 
out parallel in extent in the history of our 
race. The Scotch highlands after Culoden 
and the passage of the “Butcher” Duke of 
Cumberland and his English troopers may 
have been somewhat similar but on a vastly 
smaller scale. An entire civilization had 
been swept away, gone’with the wind for- 
ever. The ex-Confederates found ruins, dev- 
estation, mourning on every side. All the 
South had left was courage, pride in a cause 
well defended, land—if taxes thereon could 
be met—and hands (often only one to a 
man) with which to labor. 

For a long time the Confederate veteran 
often went hungry, but he had been hungry 
throughout most of the 4 years of war. Only 
after he had grown old were the various 


States that had seceded sufficiently recovers, 
to vote him a tiny pension. From 186: , 
his death, he usually knew what want 
worry were, for they were his co) 
companions. 

The North, on the other hand, was swollen 
with victory, wealth and the spoils of war 
The defeated South was occupied for over 
10 years by blue-clad troops, and whatever 
of value war had left there was gobbled yp 
by the carpetbaggers and their henchmen 
While the South suffered and struggied to 
remain alive, an unprecedented wave ne 
dustrial expansion, railroad building ang 
prosperity set in at the North. 

The veterans of the Grand Army of the 
Republic quickly banded themselves together 
and became a mighty political power, more 
formidable in time of peace than they haq 
been on the battlefields. For over a third 
of a century, a man who had not worn a 
blue uniform in the 1860's had slight chance 
of living in the White House, or represent. 
ing a northern State in the Halls of Congr: 
The slackers and war profiteers did not “! 
it so good” as they did between the two 
World Wars. 

The Union veterans voted themselves and 


their widows the most generous pensions 
ever paid in the history of any nation. None 
of them needed to go hungry, or worry about 
the future. In truth, “to the victor belonged 
the spoils.” 

Under such favorable conditions, one 
would think the Union veteran would out- 
live the Confederate veteran. According to 
the Adjutant General’s figures, 2.698.304 


men and boys wore the Federal uniform dur- 
ing the war against the South. Many Con- 
federate Army records were destroyed in 


he war, but 625,000 men is the generally 
accepted estimate of the soldiers of the 
Confederacy. Judging from the relative 
strengths of the two opposing armies, and 
granting equal stamina and average good 
health, there should be 13 Union veterans 


alive today to the 3 Confederates. 

Perhaps prosperity, easy living. lack of 
want and worry do soften a man, make him 
more vulnerable to disease, an easier prey 
for death. If it is a privilege to live to an 
advanced old age—which is disputable—ex- 
Confederates Williams, Salling, and Lundy 
may be saying with Shakespeare, “Sweet are 
the uses of adversity.” 





The National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, this {s 
heralded as the year of America’s greal- 
est prosperity. Unquestionably America 
does enjoy great prosperty. It is a ume 
when Government income should reflect 
this optimistic picture with a resultant 
balanced budget and a reduction in the 
national debt. Actually we do find Gov- 
ernment revenues up—but so are Gov- 
ernment expenditures. While business 
prosperity generates more Federal in 
come, United States spending happy 4%" 
sorbs the increased receipts. Instead 0 
a reduction in the amount of the na- 
tional debt, we find that it continues © 
mount. If we cannot now have fiscal 
responsibility and a balanced budeset, 
when may it be expected? The outlook 
is not in any sense one to encourasé Cv" 
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in the Nation’s fiscal manage- 


ence 
“rhe job of finding ways to reduce 
eyending has gotten tougher just since 
),st January. While reductions in the 
voar just past were sharper than the 
>-esident planned 18 months ago—in 
vanuary 1954—they did not measure up 
+> what Mr. Eisenhower predicted in 
ynuary 1955. 
Specifically, the President foresaw this 
outcome in his budget message just 7 
months ago: 
~ Income was to be $59 billion. 

Outgo was to be trimmed to $63.5 bil- 
lion from $67.8 billion the year before. 

The deficit was to be $4.5 billion. 
_with the year over, you can see 
how it came out: 

Income was $60.3 billion. 

Outgo was $64.5 billion. 

he deficit turned out to be $4.2 bil- 





Now 


Income, in other words, was up $1.3 
billion from the January estimate. An 
end to the business recession—a vigor- 
ous upturn—did that for the adminis- 
tration. 

Yet spending was up almost as much, 
a billion dollars, from the January 
expectations. 

Actually, the $64.5 billion of spending 
represents not an upturn in spending, 
but a failure to slash outlays as sharply 
as expected. 

Despite this record, the fact is that 
spending cuts were substantially smaller 
than the President predicted in his Jan- 
uary 1955 budget message. 

The failure to reduce spending is rais- 
ing questions as to whether the admin- 
istration will balance the budget even 
during its fourth year in office. 








Revision and Extension of Sugar Act 
of 1948 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 

nsideration the bill (H. R. 7030) to amend 

a extend the Sugar Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, as I ex- 
plained in the outset, because of the 
pressure of time, it is not possible for me 
‘0 discuss, with any degree of satisfac- 
ion, the details of this complicated bill. 
I am glad to provide for the record de- 
tailed information which I hope will be 
beneficial and helpful. I have prepared 
4 statement in the nature of an analysis 
ot the bill, which I hope will be carefully 
Considered, Here is the statement: 

PRESENT SUGAR ACT 


, Objective: The major objectives of 
‘he Sugar Act are to maintain a healthy 
comestic sugar industry, to assure ade- 
quate sugar supplies to consumers at 
‘easonable prices, and to promote our 
echeral export trade. 


5 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Outline of major provisions: The total 
supply of sugar that may be marketed in 
the United States is determined annually 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at a level, 
which, in conjunction with existing de- 
mand conditions, is expected to produce 
a price fair to both producers and con- 
sumers. Shares in the total supply are 
assigned to domestic and foreign sugar- 
producing areas. Whe necessary, do- 
mestic quotas are subdivided into mar- 
keting allotments for each qualified 
marketer. Also, when necessary, the 
quota for each domestic area is sub- 
divided into proportionate shares as- 
signed to individual producers of sugar- 
cane and sugar beets. Government pay- 
ments are made to domestic growers who 
comply with the condition prescribed in 
the act. 

Determining sugar requirements: 
Each December, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is required to determine how 
much sugar will be needed to meet 
United States requirements for the sub- 
sequent calendar year. A public hear- 
ing is held at which all interested per- 
sons, including consumers, industrial 
users, wholesalers, refiners, sugarcane 
and sugar-beet processors, and producers 
may present views and recommendations 
on the matter. 

Establishing quotas: After require- 
ments are determined, each domestic 
and foreign producing area supplying the 
United States with sugar is assigned a 
quota representing its share of the 
United States market. The law estab- 
lishes fixed marketing quotas for the five 
domestic areas and the Philippines and 
residual quotas to Cuba and other for- 
eign countries. Cuba receives 96 per- 
cent and other foreign countries 4 per- 
cent of the residual quota. Fixed quo- 
tas for the domestic areas are as follows: 

Short tons sugar 


Area: (raw value) 
Domestic beet sugar__...-..... 1, 800, 000 
Domestic cane sugar-_..-........ 500, 000 
ee ae eee 1, 052, 000 
III iio dsc ca cam etna pasate 1, 080, 000 
Wile SMONORs 6 oc ncdeweme 12, 000 


On the basis of an annual sugar re- 
quirement of 8,400,000 tons, domestic 
areas supply about 53 percent and for- 
eign countries supply about 47 percent. 

Establishing marketing allotments: 
One important function of the sugar 
program is to promote orderly market- 
ing. This cane sometimes be accom- 
plished through quotas alone. However, 
quotas may not suffice, especially when 
supplies in the producing areas ma- 
terially exceed the quotas. If the Sec- 
retary believes that the pressure of sup- 
plies in an area is likely to result in 
disorderly marketing, he must allot the 
quota fairly among persons who market 
Sugar. This allotment assures each 
marketer of an equitable share of the 
market, and permits the conduct of 
business on a more Stable day-to-day 
basis. 

Establishing proportionate share— 
acreage allotments: When the indicated 
sugar supply for a domestic area is 
greater than the quantity needed to fill 
the quota and provide a normal carry- 
over inventory, the act requires the Sec- 
retary to divide the market among in- 
dividual producing farms. The total 
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amount of sugarcane or sugar beets that 
may be harvested for sugar on a farm, 
is known as a farm's “proportionate 
share.” The establishment of propor- 
tionate shares assures that each eligible 
farm in the producing area will receive 
its fair share of the market and at the 
same time, bear its fair share of any 
required adjustment in production 
Among other conditions, producers are 
required to market within their propor- 
tionate shares if they wish to qualify for 
conditional payments. 

Making conditional payments: In ad- 
dition to the price protection afforded 
growers under the quota system, the act 
provides for direct payment to growers 
ranging from 80 cents per 100 pounds of 
sugar for production of less than 350 tons 
of sugar per farm, down to 30 cents per 
100 pounds for production in excess of 
30,000 tons per farm. The average pay- 
ment for all domestic producers is about 
67 cents per 100 pounds. In addition to 
these payments, the act affords a degree 
of protection to producers with respect 
to bona fide abandonment of planted 
acreage and crop deficiencies of harvest- 
ed acreage resulting directly from 
drought, flood, storm, freeze, disease or 
insects. In the case of payment for 
acreage abandonment and crop defi- 
ciency, the payment is computed on the 
basis of specified percentages of the 
farm’s normal yield. 

Conditions of payments: To qualify 
for conditional payments, producers 
must fulfill .aa number of conditions. 
These are: (a) they must not employ 
child labor; (b) they must not market 
sugarcane or sugar beets in excess of 
farm proportionate shares; (c) they 
must pay fair wages as determined by 
the Secretary; and (d) if they are also 
processors, they must pay fair prices as 
determined by the Secretary for sugar 
beets or sugarcane purchased from other 
producers. 

Processing tax: A tax on sugar pro- 
vides funds to the Government which 
more than offset the total of all condi- 
tional payments plus the costs incurred 
in administering the Sugar Act. This 
tax is one-half cent a pound, raw value, 
on all sugar processed or imported for 
direct consumption. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF H. R 


Term of the amendment: The bill re- 
enacts and extends for 4 years, to De- 
cember 31, 1960, the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended, with further amendments 
dealing primarily with adjustments of 
quotas. The present act, in the absence 
of any action by the Congress, would 
expire December 31, 1956. The bill also 
extends for 4 years, to June 30, 1961, the 
applicability of the excise tax on sugar 
in the Internal Revenue Code. This tax 
finances the sugar-stabilizing program. 

Major effects: This legislation’s major 
effect is to open the way for United 
States domestic-area producers to par- 
ticipate with foreign areas in supplying 
the growth of the United States sugar 
market. The bill maintains unchanged 
participation of domestic and foreign 
areas in the present level of consumption 
in the United States market. Cuba, for 
a number of years, has enjoyed an in- 
creasing market for her sugar here— 
equal virtually to the complete growth 
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of sugar consumption in the United 
States. This legislation would open the 
way for United States producers to par- 
ticipate in the larger market constantly 
being created by the growth of our con- 
sumption of sugar. In addition, and to 
a lesser extent, other foreign suppliers 
would enjoy a part of the expanding 
market along with Cuba. 

Method of assigning increases in the 
domestic market in 1956: An annual 
growth in the United States sugar con- 
sumption of approximately 135,000 tons 
is expected on the basis of past experi- 
ence. For the calendar year 1956, the 
amount of the increase in our market 
above 8,350,000 short tons, raw value, 
would be apportioned 50 percent to do- 
mestic producing areas and 50 percent 
to the foreign suppliers—except the 
Philippines, which has a fixed quota— 
with Cuba getting 96 percent and all 
other countries receiving 4 percent of 
the 50 percent going to the foreign sup- 
pliers. The first 188,000 tons, or any 
part thereof, by which quotas for the 
domestic areas are so increased in 1956, 
would be apportioned 45.2 percent to the 
domestic beet area, 42.6 percent to the 
mainland cane area, 10.6 percent to 
Puerto Rico, and 1.6 percent to the 
Virgin Islands. If rising consumption 
should increase the quotas of domestic 
areas by more than 188,000 tons in 1956, 
the excess would be allotted on the basis 
of the present law's assignment of 
quotas. 

Specific quota provisions for 1957, 1958, 
1959, and 1960: This bill— 

First. Assigns between the domestic 
producing areas and the foreign sup- 
pliers additional quotas year by year 
each equal to 50 percent of the growth 
of the United States market above the 
current 8,350,000 tons of consumption a 
year. 

Second. Provides that for 1957, 1958, 
1959, and 1960 the additional quotas for 
domestic areas producers—representing 
50 percent of the growth in the United 
States market—will be distributed in 
accordance with the final quotas estab- 
lished for the calendar year 1956. 

Third. Provide that in 1957 the total 
of established and growth quotas for 
foreign suppliers—other than the Philip- 
pines—would be distributed as follows: 
The first 175,000 tons to the foreign sup- 
pliers other than Cuba and the Philip- 
pines and Cuba to receive a quota 
computed by subtracting 175,000 tons 
from the sum of the quotas for foreign 
countries other than the Philippines. 

Fourth. Provides that for 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 the additional quotas represent- 
ing 50 percent of the growth assigned to 
foreign suppliers—other than the Philip- 
pines—would be distributed as follows: 
The first 45,000 tons to the foreign sup- 
pliers other than Cuba and the Philip- 
pines and Cuba to receive an additional 
quota computed by subtracting 45,000 
tons from the 50 percent of the growth 
in the United States market which would 
be assigned to foreign countries. 

Fifth. Provide that proration of their 
quota among the foreign countries other 
than Cuba and the Philippines be 
changed beginning in 1957— 

(a) By assigning to those countries 
which exported to the United States less 
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than 1,000 tons during the years 1953 
and 1954 a fixed quantity equal to their 
average proration in those years. 

(b) By assigning to the countries that 
brought in between 1,000 and 3,000 in 
those years a fixed quantity of 2,000 tons 
in addition to their further proration 
below. 

(c) Countries whose average imports 
here were between 1,000 and 2,000 short 
tons in 1953 and 1954 receive prorations 
for 1957 equal to such average entries 
plus 30 percent thereof and for each sub- 
sequent year prorations for such coun- 
tries are increased by an additional 30 
percent above the prorations for the im- 
mediately preceding year. 

(d) The balance of the quota for 
countries other than Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines is prorated 37 percent to the Do- 
minican Republic, 36 percent to Peru, 20 
percent to Mexico, 5 percent to Nica- 
ragua, and 2 percent to Haiti. 

Special 100,000-ton program: To alle- 
viate a surplus condition in the conti- 
nental United States sugar-producing 
areas, this bill provides that the Govern- 
ment purchase or otherwise remove 
from the market 100,000 tons from the 
1955 or previous crops in such areas for 
disposition outside the continental 
United States in such manner as not to 
interfere unduly with normal market- 
ing of sugar. It is assumed this sugar 
will be distributed in the relief opera- 
tions of the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

New growers: Although the commit- 
tee has not included in the bill any spe- 
cific directive for distribution of addi- 
tional domestic quotas to new producers, 
it is the belief of the committee that 
the act should be administered so as to 
benefit new producers and new produc- 
ing regions as increased domestic acre- 
age becomes available as the result of 
quota increases. 

Restrictions on quota of foreign coun- 
tries: Foreign countries which fail by a 
substantial margin to supply sugar to 
this market in years when the world 
price is higher than our domestic price 
are subject to quota curtailment in fu- 
ture years, unless the Secretary of Agri- 
culture finds that such curtailment is 
unwarranted. Foreign countries which 
discriminate against the importation of 
agricultural commodities from this coun- 
try are subject to quota suspension dur- 
ing each year when such restrictive 
measures areineffect. Foriegn countries 
which did not become participants to the 
International Sugar Agreement on or be- 
fore January 1, 1957, are not eligible for 
increases in quotas or prorations above 
the 1956 level. 

Direct-consumption sugar limitations: 
Provisions of the Sugar Act which limit 
the entry of direct-consumption sugar 
within quotas of both foreign and off- 
shore domestic areas would be varied 
Slightly to permit an increase in such 
allocations for the offshore domestic 
areas and to permit those foreign 
countries which have relatively small 
quotas—less than 7,000 tons—the con- 
venience of shipping either raw or re- 
fined sugar to this market. 


Proration of deficits in area quotas: 
The method of prorating deficits would 
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be changed slightly to insure that jn. 
creases which domestic areas receijys 
through market participation but whic; 
they are not able to fill shall first pa 
prorated to other domestic areas rathe; 
than to Cuba and the other domes. 
areas as is the case under the pre 
act. In the event a domestic area ; 
unable to fill a proration of a deficit as. 
signed to it which results from increasea 
quota due to market participation, the 
unfilled portion also would be appor. 
tioned to other domestic areas unless np 
such area is able to supply the requireq 
quantity in which case it would be addeg 
to the quota of Cuba. 

Definitions and administrative provi. 
sions: The bill also contains a number 
of minor amendments which affect i}, 
administrative procedures under the act 
and other amendments which affect de§- 
nitions. Sections 1 through 4 of the bjj! 
revise some of the definitions containeq 
in title Iof the act. Sections 15, 16, and 
17 of the bill revise administrative pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Liberalization of allotments and pro- 
portionate shares: Section 10 authorizes 
the secretary to consider and make a]- 
lowance for the effect of drought, storm, 
fiood, freezes, disease, insects, and other 
uncontrollable conditions when he allots 
any area quota or proration. Section 14 
provides similar authorization with re- 
spect to the establishment of propor- 
tionate shares. -Section 13 would per- 
mit the marketing of or processing of 
sugar beets or sugarcane for livestock 
feed in excess of the proportionate share 
for a farm. 

Refunding of import tax: Section 23 





provides for the refunding of the import 
compensating tax on manufactured 
sugar imported for use as livestock feed 


or in the distillation of alcohol. 

Price consideration: Section 5 changes 
the base period for the consideration 
that the Secretary is directed to give to 
the relationship between the wholesale 
price of refined sugar and the general 
cost of living in the United States fro: 
that part of 1947 when ceiling price 
were effective to the generally accepted 
statistical base period of 1947-49. 

BENEFITS TO VARIOUS AREAS UNDER SUGAR 

PROGRAM 
DOMESTIC AREAS 


Quantity: Under the 1948 act domes- 
tic areas receive fixed quotas totaling 
4,444,000 tons. 

Under H. R. 7030 they will receive, in 
addition to their fixed quotas, one-half 
of future increases in domestic require- 
ments which will increase their eésl- 
mated total quotas to 4,536,000 tons in 
1956 and to 4,806,000 tons in 1960. 

Benefits: Domestic areas receive 
following benefits: 

(a) Quota premium, $1.90 per hul- 
dred pounds. 

(b) Tariff, 50 cents per hundred 
pounds. 4 

(c) Sugar Act payment average, 7 
cents per hundred pounds. 

Each producer, to receive a Sugar Act 
payment, must fulfill the following col- 
ditions: ae 

(a) Market within his proportionate 
share. 


+he 


oo. 
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(») Pay fair prices for any cane or 
bet .ts purchased. 
‘c) Pay fair wages as determined by 
the Secretary. 
*(q) Employ no child labor. 
PHILIPPINES 


= intity: Under the proposed bill the 
lippines will continue to receive a 
sos quota of 977,000 tons. 
Benefits: The Philippine producers 
low re ceive the same quota premium and 
riff benefit as domestic producers, but 
‘ive no Sugar Act payments. Under 
the trade agreement, the Philippines will 
necin to pay 5 percent of the tariff next 
January but will not pay the full tariff 


t 


CUBA 


Quantity: Under the Sugar Act of 
1948, Cuba received 96 percent of all in- 
creases in domestic requirements. 

Under H. R. 7030 Cuba will receive 
small increases which will bring its esti- 
mated quota from 2,900,000 tons in 1956 
9 2.982.009 tons in 1960. 

Benefits: Cuba receives the benefit of 
the quota premium of $1.90 per hundred 
pounds. It receives no Sugar Act pay- 
ments. 

Under the agreement of 1902 the duty 
on Cuban products imported into the 
United States is 80 percent of full duty 
which results in the present tariff on 
Cuban sugar of 50 cents per hundred 
pounds compared with 62.5 cents per 
100 pounds of sugar from full-duty coun- 
tries. Since the bulk of our imports come 
from Cuba, the Cuban rate is considered 

effective one. 

FULL-DUTY COUNTRIES 

Quantity: Under the original Sugar 
Act of 1948, full-duty countries supplied 
only 1.36 percent of the increase in do- 
mestic requirements and under the 
amended act now in effect they supply 
4 percent of such increases. 

Under H. R. 7030 they will have fixed 
increases. The bill will increase the 
quotas of these countries from an esti- 
mated 120,000 tons in 1956 to 175,000 
tons in 1957 from which point they will 
be increased from 45,000 tons per year 
to 310,000 tons in 1960. 

Benefits: The full-duty countries re- 

‘ive the quota premium of $1.90 per 
bendiea pounds. They pay the full tar- 
if rate of 62.5 cents per 100 pounds, 

SUGAR PRICES 


Sugar prices are supported under the 
Sugar Act at levels which will main- 
tain and protect the prosperity of the 
domestic industry without unduly bur- 
dening consumers. 

Domestic prices are supported prima- 
tly through adjustments in the total 

supplies made available under quotas. 
The total quotas or requirements are 
determined in light of: 

(a) Past sugar distribution. 

(b) Size of inventories. 

‘c) Population increase. 

‘d) Demand conditions. 

‘e) Trend and level of consumer-pur- 
chasing power. 

‘f) Comparative trends in sugar prices 
and the consumer-price index since the 
period of price controls in 1947. 


Actual prices recently have been ap- 
proximately as follows: 
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Raw sugar, 6 cents per pound com- 
pared with 6.32 under price control in 
1947. 

Refined cane sugar, New York, 8.55 
cents per pound compared with 8.40 in 
1947. 

Beet sugar, Chicago, 8.10 cents per 
pound compared with 8.30 in 1947. 

Amendment: The Consumers’ Price 
Index has risen since 1947 while sugar 
prices have held about stationary. If 
sugar prices had risen with other com- 
modities, refined sugar would now sell at 
10 cents per pound. 

To allay fears of consumers, H. R. 7030 
provides that the base period 1947-49 
shall be used rather than the first 10 
months of 1947 while prices were under 
price control for comparisons with the 
Consumers’ Price Index. The amend- 
ment will have the effect of reducing the 
formula price to just over 9 cents per 
pound. 

COMPUTATION OF SUGAR ACT PAYMENTS 


Basic payments: Sugar Act payments 
are computed on the amount of sugar 
commercially recoverable—(actual or 
average amount recovered)—from sugar 
beets or sugarcane marketed from farms 
in the domestic sugar-producing areas 
for the extraction of sugar. The basic 
rate of 80 cents per 100 pounds of sugar, 
raw value, is paid on the first 350 short 
tons of sugar produced ona farm. This 
rate is reduced progressively to a mini- 
mum of 30 cents on all sugar produced 
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in excess of 30,000 tons per farm. The 
average rate of payment for all domestic 
areas on recent crops has averaged ap- 
proximately 69 cents per 100 pounds of 
sugar 

Crop insurance type payments: In ad- 
dition to the payments on sugar beets or 
sugarcane marketed, the act affords pro- 
tection to producers with respect to bona 
fide abandonment of planted acreage and 
crop deficiencies of harvested acreage 
resulting directly from drought, flood, 
storm, freeze, disease, or insects. In case 
of acreage abandoned and approved for 
payment, the payment is computed on 
the number of acres within the farm's 
proportionate share at one-third of the 
normal yield of sugar per acre estab- 
lished for the farm. With respect to 
crop deficiency on harvested acreage 
which is approved for payment, the pay- 
ment is computed upon the deficiency of 
actual production below 80 percent of 
normal production. 

Payments in recent years: Sugar act 
payments per ton of sugar beets or sug- 
arcane during the most recent crop for 


which information is available have 
averaged: 

I eI did cece ks raensaiceasn ee eecc enn $2.23 
BeinIaNnGd SUMAFCANC.....c<cnccucccce 1.19 
Miah ea ltb iia tole cks kdb acs a eget chai 1.05 
a ee 1. 54 
Pc NN aac tn Sra ce i 1.25 


Total payments for recent years are 
shown below: 








Years 

Area ——_—_—_— —_—____— . 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

: | - 7 oa 
Domestic beet sugar__.- i crsciseea Keio scaticieecaie betes eds ../$26, 587,114 |$ 4), 327 $25,894, 874 $24,735,389 | $28, 978, 787 
Mainland cane sugar cia eeainh woninataey wa 7, 100, 263 7,826,148 | 6,467,540 | 7,976, 607 8, 608, 20: 
Hawaii_.. balsas Sia ci me ith i) are 8, 471,073 9,143, 041 6,398,138 | 10,155, 500 
Puerto Rico . ; Sataceis j | 17, 509, 831 | 17,148,123 | 18,922,493 | 16,965,951 | 16, 710, G00 
Virgin Islands__. ee A A 65, 586 138, 500 97, 776 145, O89 | 170, 844 

| 
Total a ‘ 59, 700, 388 | 67,324,180 | 60, 525, 724 4,221,174 | 65,623,614 
Portion of above total representing payment for | | 

abandonment or deficiency. -..................... 898,500 | 1,192, 900 1, 754, 800 | 639, 700 | 1, 025, 809 


Taz collections in recent years 


1G Bieta K dines ae $75, 087, 101 
OEE SG hanes eeu acndacanney 83, 660, 289 
FRE wikhae eben ciacmesnansamalan 82, 077, 127 
RO oS acinn mama sn emnnn men, “ae Cee 
EUG 6s cia cnn inewananamamenmnns 80, 197, 761 
ACREAGE RESERVES FOR NEW GROWERS 


The proportionate share determir:a- 
tions issued for the producing areas 
wherein restrictions are in effect provide 
the following reserves for new growers: 

Sugar beet area: A minimum of 1 
percent of each State acreage allocation 
is set aside for new growers. 

Mainland cane sugar area: Any new 
grower may market sugarcane from 5 
acres. 

Puerto Rico: Any new grower may 
market sugarcane to produce 5 tons of 
sugar. 

WAGE RATES UNDER THE SUGAR ACTS 

General: Fair and reasonable wag 
determinations by the Secretary of rates 
which producers of sugar beets and 
sugarcane must pay field workers, as one 
of the requirements for payments under 
the Sugar Acts, have been issued annu- 
ally in most of the domestic sugar-pro- 
ducing areas since 1937. One sugar beet 


| | | 

wage determination was issued in 1935, 
and determinations in the Virgin Islands 
were not instituted until 1942. From 
1934, the average earnings of workers 
for all the areas as a group have in- 
creased slightly more than 4'% times, or 
from about 17 cents per hour in 1934 to 
approximately 80 cents in 1954. 

By areas: The amount of increase has 
varied somewhat in accordance with con- 
ditions among and affecting the various 
areas. Foremost among these conditions 
is the extent to which productivity gains 
have occurred during the 20-year period 
in each area. Estimated average hourly 
cash earnings of all workers not includ- 
ing payments in kind or perquisites for 
1954 and the percentage relationship to 
1934 are shown below: 


| Estimated average | 
} 





earnings per hour 1954 average 
Area 7 earning 
aE &@ percent of 
19 | 1954 | sous 
—_—_—— | - 
Sugar beet....-.---- $0.30] $0.85 283 
Louisiana. .......-. -12 - 5 44 
Ee 015 . 82 hAT 
I iia henintia oan 1.42 1, 183 
Puerto Rico_...... .10 41 410 
Virgin Islands..... . 06 ~ 55 y) 











The controversial sections: First, the 
provision for nonrecourse loans; second, 
the section directed at the Philippines; 
third, the provision directed at Peru, may 
all be deleted without doing real violence 
to the bill we are submitting. I repeat, 
however, that I am still in favor of a 
nonrecourse loan provision, but I am 
convinced that the other two sections 
I have referred to should be removed 
from the bill. If, however, the Philip- 
pines continue to discriminate against 
American tobacco, when Congress con- 
venes in January, the Sugar Act which 
we are now considering may be again 
amended. I am not willing to tolerate 
longer this rank discrimination against 
a product upon the production of which 
my people depend for a livelihood. The 
Philippines have been treated fairly in 
the bill we are presenting, and in recog- 
nition of this fair treatment, the dis- 
criminatory provisions of the Philip- 
pine law should be forthright and im- 
mediately repealed. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made some in- 
teresting calculations which indicate just 
how fairly Cuba has been treated. Cer- 
tainly I am interested in Cuba and in 
the welfare of the people of Cuba, and 
I value the friendship existing between 
the people of Cuba and the people of 
our own country, but I maintain that 
Cuba should be delighted with the treat- 
ment which has been accorded her in 
this bill. Here are arguments, facts, and 
figures which I do not believe can be 
successfully controverted or denied: 

First. The theory of the administration 
proposal was to provide a substantial 
participation in the growth factor to the 
domestic prodtcers and to supply some 
increased participation in the growth 
factor to the full duty countries. At 
the same time the administration pro- 
posal took into account the importance 
of maintaining for the Cubans a reason- 
able and fair participation in the growth 
factor. 

Second. The committee, in amending 
the proposed administration proposal, 
followed the philosophy of the adminis- 
tration proposal. However, the commit- 
tee determined that it would be better 
to give to the Cubans a larger quota in 
the early years under the new bill so as to 
permit the Cubans better to adjust their 
planning to the future quotas. In other 
words, the committee has strengthened 
the position of the Cubans by giving to 
them a larger quota in the years 1956, 
1957, and 1958 than is provided under 
the administration's proposal and reduc- 
ing their quota slightly from the admin- 
istration proposal for the years 1959 and 
1960. In this way the committee be- 
lieved that the Cubans would have a bet- 
ter opportunity to adjust to the new situ- 
ation, the equity of which the Cubans 
themselves recognize, wherein the do- 
mestic producers and other foreign pro- 
ducers would have a greater participa- 
tion in the growth factor. 

Third. The end result, insofar as total 
tonnage of sugar to be supplied to the 
United States by Cuba during the years 
1956 through 1960, is almost identical 
under the administration proposal and 
the bill as reported out by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. Thus, dur- 
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ing this period under the administration 
proposal, Cuba would have exported to 
the United States 17,563,260 tons of 
sugar. During the same period, under 
the bill as reported out by the committee, 
the Cubans will export 17,551,480 tons 
of sugar, or a reduction of 11,780 tons in 
the entire period from that provided un- 
der the administration proposal. This 
reduction amounts to three-fourths of 
one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Fourth. The following table reveals 
how the bill as reported out by the com- 
mittee is a better bill for the Cubans 
than the bill as proposed by the admin- 
istration: 

Cuba's erports of sugar to the United States 


| Tonnage by 
| Adminis- 





| 
| 
it Commit. | Which commit- 
Year } tration ‘as bill tee bill exceeds 
propos , administration 
| | proposal 
10% R91. 70 2, 990, 640 +8 9an 
1957__. 2,898, 240 | 2,914,000 +15, 760 
1958 2, 434, 64 2, G3 | +1,810 
bite cis 971, 140 2, 95%, 000 —12,140 
| $, OO7 2, 981, ) — 26, 090 
A sii lengiccxeuhn | 1 ~11, 780 
| | 
1 Net loss over life of bill. 


In working out the participation in the 
growth factor, the committee has rec- 
ognized: 

(a) The importance of the domestic 
producers obtaining a substantial par- 
ticipation in the growth factor which 
never before had been provided to them. 

(b) Giving a small increase in partici- 
pation in the growth factor to the full 
duty countries whose participation up 
to now under the existing law had been 
limited to 4 percent. 

(c) Adjusting the smaller participa- 
tion that Cuba would have in the growth 
factor so that the cut would be a more 
gradual one than that provided by the 
administration bill and would permit 
Cuba to plan better its future sugar 
economy. 

The ability of the committee to achieve 
this result for Cuba and at the same time 
maintain the philosophy that Cuba 
should receive a substantial part of the 
growth factor, is revealed by the follow- 
ing table: 


Percent of Cuba in growth factor 








| 


; Administration) Committee 
Year |= proposal | bill 
oe Pr 
I A a te 23.6 | 30.2 
+ | 4.8 | 9.9 
ORT —-06..... << neeee 27.0 | 16. 67 
ON he | 27.0 | 16. 67 
DU intense eck 27.0 | 16. 67 
Average...........| 21.9 | 18, 02 











Under the sugar legislation as it now 
exists, Cuba supplies 34.04 percent of the 
entire sugar consumption of the United 
States. 

The administration, the committee, 
and the Cubans have all recognized that 
this participation must be reduced to 
some extent in order to permit greater 
participation to the domestic producers 
and some small increased participation 
to the full duty countries. 

The administration recognized this 
factor since its bill, as of 1960, would 
have given to the Cubans the privilege 
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sugar consumption of the United Statec 


The committee bill has followed +}, 
principle recognized by the Cuban: and 


1960 the privilege of supplying 32.85 per. 
cent of the entire sugar consumption of 
the United States. In other words. tha 
committee bill reduces Cuba’s share i 
the total United States market in 199) 
by less than 1 percent, by 0.29 of 1 per. 
cent from the administration proposa) 

Under the proposed administ) ation 
bill, in 1960 the Cubans would have arc. 
counted for 71.06 percent of all the sugay 
exported to the United States. 

The committee has followed this prip. 
ciple of recognizing that the Cubans 
should receive the larger share of the 
United States market insofar as all for. 
eign countries are concerned. Under the 
committee bill, the Cubans in 1960 wij 
supply 69.85 percent of all the sugar ex. 
ported to the United States from abroad. 
The difference, therefore, between the 
proposed administration bill and 
committee bill involves only a reduction 
of 1.13 percent insofar as Cuba's rela- 
tive position as among all foreign sup- 
pliers is concerned. 

The annual average of Cuban de- 
liveries to the United States under exist- 
ing legislation for the period 1948-52 is 
3,061,000 tons as compared to the aver- 
age of the full duty countries of 56,000. 

Under existing legislation, for the pe- 
riod 1953-56, the annual average of the 
Cuban deliveries to the United Siates 
would be 2,812,000 as compared to the 
annual average of the full duty countries 
of 117,000. 

Under the committee bill, the annual 
average of Cuban deliveries to the United 
States for the period 1957-60 is 2,939,000 
as compared to the annual average of the 
full duty countries of 242,500. 

Thus the Cuban position is bettered 
from what has been the case 
existing legislation. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that the an- 
nual average of Cuban deliveries to the 
United States for the period 1948-60 
under existing legislation and the com- 
mittee bill is 2,947,000, as compared to 
the average of the full duty countries 01 
132,000. 

In his testimony in 1951 Mr 
stated: 

The Sugar Act of 1948 was designed par 
ticularly to assist Cuba. It was feared in 
1947 when the Sugar Act of 1948 


whe 


Myers 


drafted that a period of declining demané 
and retrenchment might lie ahead. There- 


fore, it was felt that the United States hada 
moral obligation to give the Cub r ine 
dustry every reasonable assistance dur 
period of anticipated retrenchment 

Thus Cuba was given substantial bene- 
fits under the 1948 act, which Cuba ac- 
cepted, on the theory that these benefits 
would permit it to prepare for the neces- 
sary retrenchment. 

The fact is that Cuba failed to re- 
trench. Thus, in 1947, her annual pro- 
duction was 6,448,000 tons. The annual 
average production of Cuba for the yee!s 
1948-51 was 6,228,000 tons. Its , 
production in 1952 was 7,964,000 tons. 
This production was equal to 99.98 pet 
cent of the total United States consump- 
tion, 


} 
annu 
alliluds 





The fact is, therefore, that while Cuba 
accepted the benefits of the 1948 act, it 


ed to undertake the obligation im- 


eail 
posed by the theory of the act, which was 
for Cuba to restrict its production and 
prepare for the inevitable retrenchment. 

it is important to note how much 
more the United States Treasury will 


obtain under the provisions of the com- 
mittee bill as against the existing leg- 
islation as a result of additional ton- 
nage being granted to the full-duty 
countries. 

The additional tonnage granted to the 
fyll-duty countries is 474,740 tons. 

This additional amount means that 
the United States Treasury gets $2.50 
per ton more than would be obtained 
if Cuba were to ship this extra amount. 

The total additional amount obtained, 
therefore, by the United States Treasury 
is $1,186,850. 

It is important to study the history 
of Cuban sugar entries to the United 
ctates, both in terms of tonnages and 
dollars. 

In 1948 Cuban sugar entries totaled 
9.927,000 tons. 

In 1954, Cuban sugar entries totaled 
9 729,000 tons, or a reduction of 200,000 
tons from her 1948 sugar entries. 

The value of the Cuban sugar sales to 
the United States in 1948 totaled 
$271.6 million, as compared to $283.3 
million in 1954. 

Thus, although in 1954 Cuban sugar 
entries were 200,000 less tons than in 
1948, she earned on her 1954 sugar en- 
tries $11.7 million more than in 1948. 

In respect of total Cuban exports to 
the United States, Cuba exported, in 
1954, $26 million more, including sugar, 
than she did in 1948, although her im- 
ports from the United States had de- 
creased in 1954 by $12.8 million from her 
imports from the United States in 1948. 

In changing the recommendation of 
the executive branch from 55 to 45, that 
is, 55 percent of our total consumption 
to domestic producers and 45 percent to 
foreign producers, to a division of 50 
percent to domestic producers and 50 
percent to foreign producers, we took 
away from our own domestic producers 
and gave to foreign producers far more 
than we have taken away from Cuba 
during the life of the bill we have pre- 
sented. Fortunately, Cuba does not 
complain about the 100,000 tons which 
were given to our domestic producers, 
but some of the people interested in Cuba 
seem to be very unhappy and somewhat 
dissatisfied with the provisions of the 
bill we are presenting. Actually, Mr. 
Chairman, Cuba should be delighted. 
It should be realized that in 1955 and 
1956 and all through the life of the pro- 
fram Cuba has been well cared for, and 
In 1962, if the present arrangement con- 
lnues, Cuba will have a quota in excess 
of 3 million tons, while all of the full- 
duty countries put together will only 
have 400,000 tons. 

I frankly believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
all countries and areas participating in 
this program should be pleased with the 
provisions of this bill. 

It is not possible for me to tell you how 
much work has been done in connection 
with the bill and the problems involved. 

have made just about every possible 
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calculation that could be made, based 
upon different percentages and under 
different formulas and with different 
tonnages. Most of these calculations 
have of necessity been made without the 
aid or assistance of the statisticians and 
mathematicians and calculating ma- 
chines of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Department of Agriculture 
closes at about 5:30 in the afternoon, 
and only by laborious effort and by work- 
ing into late hours of the night and the 
early hours of the morning was I able 
to present the various charts and calcu- 
lations to the members of our commit- 
tee for their consideration. I know, Mr. 
Chairman, better than anyone else how 
hard and how faithfully the members 
of our committee have worked on these 
problems. In making these calculations 
and in preparing these charts, if one 
figure is changed, then all the rest of 
the figures must be changed. I hope, 
therefore, that no effort will be made to 
change these figures and calculations 
and tonnages here on the flcor of the 
House. 

Many of the ares and countries par- 
ticipating in this program, and I might 
say most of the countries and areas par- 
ticipating in this program, have been 
well and ably represented by dis- 
tinguished lawyers, econemists, and lob- 
byists, but unfortunately some of the 
participating full-duty countries have 
had no lawyers, economists, or lobbyists 
representing them except the members 
ef our committee who were determined 
to accord fair treatment to all areas. 
Some people seem to be dissatisfied be- 
cause our committee decided to increase 
the quotas for our good neighbors south 
of the border. Mexico has not even been 
able to sell enough sugar in our market 
to earn enough dollars to buy enough 
machinery to operate the sugar industry 
of Mexico. The Dominican Republic 
has filled the quotas she has been given 
and has kept faith with our country. 
Panama was entitled to better treatment 
than had been accorded, and so our com- 
mittee increased the quota to Panama. 
We did not forget Haiti, Costa Rica, For- 
mosa, and the other countries who have 
participated, even in a small way, in this 
very important sugar program—even 
Hong Kong was given 3 tons and British 
Guiana 85 tons. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say again that our committee has 
done a good job. This bill is important. 
It should be passed as presented. It 
should be accepted by all countries and 
areas involved, and certainly it should 
be accepted by the Senate and signed by 
the President. 

If this bill is forced into a conference 
we will adjourn without a sugar bill and 
relief will be denied to our domestic 
producers who are now temporarily in 
distress. Our labor will be lost and the 
sugar program may expire next year and 
we may face the chaotic condition that 
existed before the House Committee on 
Agriculture prepared and presented the 
first sugar bill more than 20 years ago. 

This bill contains everything that the 
present Secretary of Agriculture has de- 
nounced, ridiculed, and repudiated. It 
is saturated with subsidies, it is perme- 
ated with controls and regimentations. 
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Every phase of the industry is strictly 
controlled. Even the wages of the la- 
borers in the fields are fixed. In this 
program we have acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas, and marketing 
quotas are fixed in tonnages. The re- 
fining of sugar is regulated. The price 
of sugar is fixed. Price supports are 
provided and prices are now being sup- 
ported in the beet producing areas at 93.5 
percent of parity. Import quotas are 
fixed. Refining quotas are fixed. Every 
possible thing affecting the production, 
harvesting, marketing, and distribution 
of sugar is firmly fixed by this law, and 
yet the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
even the President of the United States 
in a special message to Congress offi- 
cially approves of the sugar program. 

Yes, both the Secretary and the Presi- 
dent recommended and approved the 
wool program, under which the produc- 
tion of wool is now supported at 105 per- 
cent of parity. But those of us who are 
primarily interested in the producers of 
basic commodities are told that 90 per- 
cent of parity for our farmers involves 
something that is evil, unholy, and un- 
American. 

Consistency—oh, what a jewel. It 
probably depends upon whose ox is gored. 
Seventy-six percent of parity for wheat 
farmers, 9312 percent for sugar farmers, 
105 percent for sheep farmers, and fiex- 
ible supports for everyone else seems to 
be the price support program of the 
present administration. Why cannot 
we be fair with all farmers? Why can- 
not we be fair with each other? This 
thing we call 90-percent price support 
for basic commodities is obviously obnox- 
ious to the present administration. The 
present administration talks eloquently 
about 100 percent of parity—in the mar- 
ket place—but the present administra- 
tion has not been able to find the market 
place. The present administration is 
frightened by the abundance which the 
farmers of our Nation have produced, 
and the present administration does not 
seem to know how to deal with the prob- 
lem of abundance. The fact remains 
that when this administration came into 
office, the overall price support program 
on. basic agricultural commodities 
showed a net profit of more than $13 mil- 
lion, but under this present administra- 
tion that net profit has disappeared, and 
now the program shows substantial 
losses. Mr. Chairman, I could go on and 
on talking about the weaknesses of the 
present administration, but let us come 
back to the matter before us. This bill 
must be enacted before this Congress 
adjourns. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot conclude in 
good conscience until I have paid at 
least a brief tribute to the one man who 
has been responsible for the proper ad- 
ministration of the sugar program, Law- 
rence Meyers, the director and adminis- 
trator of the sugar program. Larry 
Meyers knews more about this bill and 
all other sugar bills and programs than 
any man in America. He has done and 
is doing a magnificent job. He has not 
and he will not yield to pressure from 
any quarter. He has well and faithfully 
discharged all of the great and grave 
responsibilities of the office he holds. He 
is held in high esteem by all men every- 
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where who have known him well. He 
is an upright, a forthright, trustworthy, 
and courageous “bureaucrat.” He has 
devoted his life to public service, and 
he deserves a commendation of Con- 
gress. Because of Larry Meyers this 
sugar program has been an outstand- 
ing success and has operated so well and 
so successfully that it has not been 
criticized by men of either party. 
Larry Meyers is a public servant, and 
he has rendered service far beyond the 
call of duty. If he had rendered such 
valuable service in England instead of 
here at home, I am sure that we would 
now today be addressing him as Sir 
Lawrence. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to publicly con- 
gratulate and commend Lawrence 
Meyers and publicly thank him for his 
constant interest in tHe problems here 
involved and for the great assistance 
that he has been to me and to the mem- 
bers of our committee in the preparation 
of the bill now under consideration. I 
do not know whether he approves of 
everything we have done or not, but I 
do know that he knows that we have 
a right to do everything we have done. 
If this bill is enacted, I am certain that 
he will, to the very best of his ability, 
carry out the true intent and meaning 
of every provision of this bill. Larry 
Meyers knows that legislation is the re- 
sult of compromise, and while this bill 
might not reflect his views entirely, he 
appreciates the importance of the pro- 
gram, which must, of necessity, be con- 
tinued. During our deliberations and 
the consideration of the problems in- 
volved, I have felt perfectly free to call 
upon him during all of the hours of the 
day and even at his home late into the 
night. I know that he has worked many 
long hours after he has finished his 
labors in the Department of Agriculture. 
Not only does he know the problems 
which here perplex us, but he under- 
Stands the problems of the producers 
of sugar throughout the world. He is 
our representative at all international 
conferences, at which such problems are 
considered, and is recognized as a world 
authority. May the Lord bless and keep 
him as he continues his labors. 





The Future of the President’s Emergency 
Fund for International Affairs As- 
sured 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the conception held abroad in 
almost every country that the United 
States is undoubtedly a fabulously 
wealthy nation but that it lacks any of 
the cultural aspects of a great nation is 
rapidly disappearing. That this mis- 
conception has lasted so long has been 
our own fault, for until recently we have 
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done little or nothing to put an end to 
it. The Russian Government has spent 
$2 billion on international theater ex- 
change alone since the end of World 
War II, an amount 700 times greater 
than the less than $3 million which the 
United States has spent on putting our 
own best foot forward. 

The New York Times reports today 
that the State Department is preparing 
special facilities for handling the antici- 
pated two-way expansion of cultural, 
scientific and social contacts with Russia 
and her satellites, the full extent of 
which will become known only when the 
Foreign Ministers meet in October. The 
Times goes on to say that plans are al- 
ready in full swing in the State Depart- 
ment to handle the expected heavy 
traffic in persons and nonpolitical infor- 
mation. Groundwork for this was laid 
by President Eisenhower at Geneva. 

Another important step was taken by 
the Congress last week when it appro- 
priated $5 million for the cultural inter- 
change program which is being carried 
on by the President’s Emergency Fund 
for International Affairs. So important 
did the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee consider this fund that it recom- 
mended that hereafter this item be pre- 
sented in the regular budget estimate. 

Hearings have been held in the House 
on a number of bills, particularly H. R. 
6874, which has just been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
of Montana, as S. 2613, which would 
make this strategically important fund 
a permanent part of the armament of 
our country in this cold war period. 

The New York Times discusses some 
of the things that are handicapping the 
cultural interchange program, It points 
out that— 

Another minor handicap, long most irri- 
tating to scholars and scientists in the 
United States and to persons specializing 
in Soviet affairs, has been the bureaucratic 
procedures of the New York customs officials. 
The New York custom house frequently 
holds up Soviet periodicals for months and 
months on end, regardless of the nature of 
these periodicals. 


The President at his press conference 
on March 23, 1955, decried such bureau- 
cratic censorship, and Representative 
FRANCIS E. WALTER on March 17 roundly 
condemned the Government for the 
censorship also. The censorship con- 
tinues despite this criticism. I include 
here articles from the New York Times 
and the Washington Post dealing with 
various aspects of the problem I am 
discussing. 

[From the New York Times, of Monday, 

August 1, 1955] 

UNITEep States To Ser Up UNIT ON CULTURAL 
Tres WirH Soviet UNION—STATE DEPART- 
MENT Is DELUGED WITH IpEas—Two-Way 
RIsE IN CONTRACTS EXPECTED 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

WASHINGTON, July 31—The State Depart- 
ment is preparing special facilities for han- 
dling the anticipated two-way expansion of 
cultural, scientific and social contacts with 
Russia and her satellites. 

The full extent of the lifting of the Iron 
Curtain on such contacts between the 
United States and the Soviet Union will be- 


come known only when the Foreign Minis- 
ters meet in October. 
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However, plans already are in full swing ; 
the State Department to handle the 7 
pected heavy traffic in persons and nop. 
political information. Groundwork for this 
was laid by President Eisenhower at Geneya, 

The President, it is understood, is per. 
sonally interested in this program and most 


n 
ex. 


desirous that it be given every possibility os 
success. - 
Even before the Geneva conference the 
State Department was accumulating more 
proposals for contacts between Russians ang 
Americans than could efficiently be screeneg 


and handled by existing machinery, 
MANY PROJECTS OUTLINED 

In the last 6 months several hundreg 
such projects have been put up to the State 
Department by individual Americans and or. 
ganizations. 

Many of these have been sound, well-con. 
ceived ideas—plans for exchanging visits of 
musicians, orchestras, theatrical groups, 
scientific personnel. Others have been the 
product of cranks and crackpots. One 
zen had an elaborate scheme for sen 








how to make raspberry jam just like ¢ 
mother used to make—said this cer ly 
would relieve the tensions of the cold war 

The task of studying and handling these 
proposals thus far has been borne by the 
regular personnel of the East European of- 
fice of the State Department. 

But the burden has become so heavy that 
it is interefering with the regular work of the 
section, which is entrusted with important 
and heavy responsibilities in the analysis of 
Soviet affairs. The State Department there- 
fore, has decided that special facilities and 
personnel will be necessary to handle the job 
efficiently. 

It was expected that a special section in 
the Department would be organized for this 
purpose. 

The section will be the counterpart in 
function if not structure of a Soviet organ- 
ization, which long has been in existence, 
called VOKS. These are the initials of the 
All-Soviet Society for Foreign Cultural Re- 
lations. 

It is allied with the Soviet Foreign Of- 
fice and has the task of taking foreign visi- 
tors invited groups rather than ordinary 
tourists around the country, arranging for 
their visits to Soviet institutions, interviews 
with Soviet officials and scientists, etc. 

The State Department section presumably 
would have more limited functions, serving 
in an advisory and screening capacity. It 
would work in close liaison with the existing 
East European section. 


The expansion of visits between the United 
States and the Soviet is expected to come 
about in more or less orderly fashion. Much 
depends, of course, on the October discus- 
sions of foreign ministers. But the big in- 
crease is expected next year. 


A number of excellent proposals are under- 
stood already to be under consideration. 
One of them concerns the possibility of send- 
ing to Moscow the American company of 
George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. This 
group has had an enormous success il 
Europe. 

The Porgy and Bess visit might be 4 
prospect for next spring if all goes well. 
This is the type of project, it is understood, 
which the State Department might finance, 
at least in part, with foreign cultural funds. 

A number of projects developed by medical 
and scientific groups are understood to be 
viewed favorably by the State Department 
They have not yet developed to the point of 
public announcement. In a similar category 
is a project for inviting a group of Soviet 
housing experts to this country to inspect 
the products of the American housing indus- 
try. This has been advocated by a private 
group. 
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yr) eeneral proposals made by private 
‘ype that have a solid and worthwhile 
re getting priority. 
re are many details to be worked out 
coming months. One of them is the 
some requirement of the visa law, 

h requires fingerprinting of all visitors 

the United States—including Soviet visi- 
The Russians have objected to finger- 
ng as a demeaning procedure. 
‘One way around the fingerprinting pro- 
e is to give the visting Soviet groups 
ft status—as in the case of the Russian 
‘ uitural delegation now touring the 
United States. 

It was believed possible, however, that if 
the Foreign Ministers in the fall succeed in 
agreeing on the general principles of a 
proadened exchange that some effort might 
be made at the next session of Congress to 
ease this provision of the law. 

Another minor handicap, long most irri- 

I to scholars and scientists in the 
nited States and to persons specializing in 
viet affairs, has been the bureaucratic pro- 
cedures of the New York customs officials. 
The New York Customhouse frequently 
holds up Soviet periodicals for months and 
months on end, regardless of the nature of 
these periodicals. 

One aspect of the program that it is hoped 
to develop will be a wider exchange of tech- 
nical and scientific periodicals between Rus- 
sia and the United States. 

Russian scientists long have had difficulty 
in getting United States periodicals because 
of the restrictions of their government and 
are not normally permitted to subscribe to 
United States publications without special 
permission. 

It is hoped that in the course of discus- 
sions with the Russians that the restrictions 
on receipt and distribution of United States 
sicentific and cultural publications may be 
lifted, at least in part. At the same time it 
is hoped that a more efficient and reasoned 
procedure may be worked out by the customs 
officials so far as the United States is 
concerned. 


The following is an excerpt from the 
stenographic transcript of President 
Eisenhower's news conference of March 
23, 1955: 

|From the New York Times of 
March 24, 1955] 
He DEcRIES CENSORSHIP 


Edward P. Morgan, of the American Broad- 

casting Co.: Sir, last week, Representative 
WaLter, of Pennsylvania, severely criticized 
the Post Office Department for seizing copies 
of Izyestia and Pravda in the United States 
mail. 
Mr. WaLter said that, if he had his way 
about it, he would, on the contrary, have 
these papers translated into English and 
distributed to everybody so, as he put it, 
they could see how nauseating communism 
could be. 
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Colleges, too, have protested that this ban 
S complicated their research. 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And it is reported that the CIA 
has had some difficulty in its own research 
thereby. Does this restriction have your ap- 
proval, sir? 

Answer. Well, let’s make clear this: I am 
hot going to disapprove it with no more than 
I know about it in detail at this moment. 
But I will say this: Ever since I found that 
war records, that is, military records, were 
hidden away and, apparently we were going 
to keep them from the American people for- 
ever, I have been against censorship. 

I don't like censorship, and I don’t know 
the reason for this one. It hasn’t been 
brought yet to my attention, except through 
e newspapers. And, unfortunately, I 
“éven't had a chance to look into it. I don’t 
know what it is about, really. 
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[Prom the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 18, 1955] 


MAILING URGED—WALTER PLAYS UNITED STATES 
Ban ON RED PAPERS 


(By Robert E. Thompson) 


Representative Francis E. WALTER, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, blasted the Govern- 
ment yesterday for banning the distribution 
of two Communist newspapers and urged 
the publications be made available to all 
Americans. 

WALTER, who heads the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and a House Judiciary 
Committee, considering legislation to ban 
the distribution of obscene books, charged 
that no one could be converted to commu- 
nism by the two newspapers, Izvestia and 
Pravda. 

He told Post Office Solicitor Abe Goff that 
the department had made a serious mistake 
in banning the publications from the mails. 
Goff appeared before the Walter subcom- 
mittee to advocate passage of the legislation 
against obscene literature. 

WaLTER branded the two Red newspapers, 
both official organs of the Moscow regime, 
as “simply nauseating,” and said they repre- 
sent ‘the best remedy to make people despise 
and abhor the totalitarian way of thinking.” 

The Pennsylvanian declared: “If I had the 
power to do it, I would have every copy of 
Izvestia and Pravda translated into English 
and distributed through the United States 
mail.” 

Goff maintained that the ruling has been 
in effect since 1951, and that newspapers in- 
correctly reported recently that it is a newly 
instituted order. He explained that a law 
used during World War II to bar the dis- 
tribution of Nazi literature was reinstated 
in 1951 to halt the dissemination of Com- 
munist propaganda. 

(In reporting last Saturday on the effects 
of the ban, The Washington Post and Times 
Herald pointed out that the Post Office order 
had been in effect for some years. Recent 
efforts to implement it, specifically against 
Pravda and Izvestia, brought it new public 
attention.) 

WALTER, whose Un-American Activities 
Committee has been investigating Red in- 
filtration of American youth, said “Izvestia” 
and “Pravda” should be used by the United 
States Government to expose communism. 

He advocated distribution of the Red pub- 
lications “to everyone of those misguided 
youngsters attending some of our colleges 
and universities who are run by deans and 
professors who—I believe—might also be ad- 
vised to read some of the vile, moronic stuff 
printed in Izvestia and Pravda.” 

He declared: ‘The reading of these two 
sheets convinces every thinking person of 
the abysmal fraud which is perpetrated upon 
the Russian readers, the Russian people, by 
their Communist masters.” 

Meanwhile, discussing the legislation be- 
fore the subcommittee, Goff testified that 
obscene literature has become such a finan- 
cial bonanza in the United States that 73 
percent more obscene books were sent 
through the mails last year than in 1953. 

He said there is big money in the sale of 
magazines containing lewd photographs, and 
the persons who compile collections of such 
photos get publishers to print them on a 
profit-sharing basis. 

Goff said there is a need for legislation to 
halt all distribution of such lewd publica- 
tions—whether by mail or by private carrier. 


[From the New York Times of Monday, 
August 1, 1955] 


SovieT-AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas 
was the target of a Pravda complaint this 
weekend, immediately prior to his scheduled 
visit to the Soviet Union. The justice, 
Pravda complained, had characterized some 
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areas of the Soviet Union as “colonies.” In 
doing so, the Communist newspaper says, he 
“retreats from the rule of personal observa- 
tion” and bases himself instead on “false in- 
formation from qvestionable thirdhand 
sources.” Pravda seems to be sure that when 
Justice Douglas visits the Caucasus and cen- 
tral Asia he will find the non-Russian people 
there happy as larKs and “equal members of 
the big family of Soviet peoples.” 

Pravda's praise for firsthand observation 
and its disdain for “thirdhand sources” con- 
jures up some interesting thoughts Pravda 
and other Soviet newspapers employ large 
numbers of experts on the United States who 
are constantly assuring their readers that 
this country is Fascist, that our econ c 
system is about to collapse, and that poverty 
is widespread throughout our land. So far 
as we know, all, or most of these experts 
have never been to the United States and 
are questionable thirdhand sources.” Why 
not send them over here and let them check 
on their conclusions themselves? Converse- 
ly. if Pravda is unhappy about what Ameri- 
cans write about the Soviet Urion, why does 
it not prevail upon the Soviet Government 
to issue visas freely to the American jfour- 
nalists, scholars, and others who wish to 
visit that country and benefit from personal 
observation”? 

The hard fact is, of course, that the chief 
obstacle to “person observation” of the So- 
viet Union by Americans these last 10 years 
has been, and is, the Soviet Government 
Refusal to grant visas has been, and is, one 
of the chief aspects of the Iron Curtain 

Fortunately, the situation has improved 
somewhat recently. More Americans have 
been permitted into the Soviet Union, and 
more Soviet citizens have been coming here 
But the movement in both directions is still 
infinitesimal compared to that needed if the 
Soviet and American peoples are to know and 
understand each other. By their reception 
to the Soviet farm delegation now here, the 
American people have shown their enthu- 
Siasm for the widest possible exchange of 
persons and ideas with the Soviet Union. Is 
it not time for the Soviet Government to 
show a similar enthusiasm by issuing visas 
freely and promptly, by ceasing to jam Amer- 
ican radio broadcasts, and by similar meas- 
ures to improve communications between 
these two great peoples of the earth? 





First Session Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we are reaching the end of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress, the time has 
come to look at the record and total up 
the results. 

It has been a good session. We have 
not been noisy or spectacular, but in 
retrospect, it has been a hard working 
session, in which we have overcome many 
obstacles to accomplish a great deal. 

One of tise principal accomplishments 
has been to prove that bipartisan control 
of our Government can work. Thanks 
to the very able and wise leadership 
here in the House as well as in the other 
body, we have shown that control of 
the legislature by a party other than the 
party in control of the executive branch 
does not mean that the national in- 
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terest must be sacrificed on the altar of 
partisan politics. 

The Democratic Congress has coop- 
erated with the Republican President 
and that cooperation has been especially 
excellent in the all-important area of 
foreign affairs. In this vital field this 
Democratic Congress has riven the Pres- 
ident more and better support than he 
had in the 83d Congress when his own 
party was in control. 

I am highly pleased that much of this 
support came from the freshmen Demo- 
crats, who, in the numerical sense at 
least, represent the balance of power in 
this Congress. You could say that our 
presence here is what made the differ- 
ence between the 83d and the 84th Con- 
gresses. I trust that the fact that the 
people saw fit to send us here has helped 
make this a better Congress. In any 
event it seems clear that we have not 
lived up to the advanced bad billing the 
Republican spokesmen gave us in 1954. 
You will recall that well before we were 
elected the prediction was made that a 
Democratic congressional victory would 
result in a political “cold war.” ‘Time 
and the record shows that this has not 
happened. 

The record shows, Mr. Speaker, that 
the new Democratic Members of this 
Congress have given Mr. Eisenhower 
better than 75 percent support on key 
foreign policy issues. . This is a better 
record than that given him by the Re- 
publican minority, and a better record 
than that given him by the then Re- 
publican majority of the 83d Congress. 

Moreover, I believe the record will also 
show that the new Democrats were some- 
what instrumental in strengthening the 
President’s hands at Geneva. The sup- 
port he received from the Congress in 
advance of his going to Geneva was suf- 
ficiently great to merit his favorable 
comment when he reported to the Nation 
on his return. Members ‘vill recall that 
a group of new Democratic House Mem- 
bers took the floor early in February, 
urging the President ‘to shake off the 
shackles of domestic appeasement and 
to embark upon a bold, positive program 
for peace. Under normal circumstances 
this action on the part of new Members 
would constitute the brashest kind of 
tradition breaking. In our case, because 
we represented the numerical difference 
upon which control of the House hinges, 
it was not only desirable but necessary 
in the light of the cold war prediction. 

I have the privilege of representing in 
Congress the district in which Mr. Eisen- 
hower now resides. As I look back over 
the record, I find that I have given his 
views the same careful consideration as 
I have tried to give the views of any 
other constituent. In considering the 
merits of any measure, the question I 
have asked myself is not whether Ike 
wants it but whether the country needs 
it. It turns out that my philosophy of 


supporting the President when I think 
he is right and opposing him when I 
think he is wrong has built a record of 
being with him somewhat more than 50 
percent of the time on all issues which 
have so far come before this Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker, it would require the en- 
tire space normally devoted to the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp to list and describe 
all the accomplishments of the “do some- 
thing” 84th Congress. A mere summary 
of the highlights is in itself a formidable 
document. 

AGRICULTURE 

Congress completed action on a num- 
ber of bills of interest to the farmers 
in Adams, Cumberland, and York Coun- 
ties. We also had our disappointments. 
One keen disappointment came when 
President Eisenhower saw fit to veto a 
bill which would have prohibited the 
Department of Agriculture from predict- 
ing apple prices. This bill passed the 
House without a single dissenting vote. 
The Nation’s apple growers, and espe- 
cially those in the 19th District, were 
for it. 

There has also been some disappoint- 
ment that we have not yet enacted legis- 
lation to relieve from the penalty provi- 
sions of the acreage-allotment program 
those farmers who grow wheat solely for 
use on their own farms. I introduced 
legislation to accomplish this. However, 
the Committee on Agriculture gave very 
sympathetic consideration to this prob- 
lem at hearings, and I have every reason 
to believe that a solution will be found 
during further studies during the recess. 
I am hopeful we shall be ready to 
enact legislation soon after the second 
session begins. 

The repeal of the tie-in provision of 
the 1954 farm law, which made eligibility 
to participate in the agricultural con- 
servation program contingent upon com- 
pliance with the acreage allotment pro- 
gram was a very meritorious piece of 
legislation. I was among those who 
sponsored the repealer bill. 

Other acomplishment of interest to 
farmers include placing a ceiling on dis- 
aster loan interest rates of 3 percent, in- 
stead of the 5 percent rate established 
by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson; extending for 2 years the emer- 
gency loan program to farmers and 
stockmen suffering from “adverse eco- 
nomic conditions;’’ and extending for 2 
years the disaster loans in drought 
areas, 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Despite the sad lack of interest on the 
part of the administration in matters 
where the health and welfare of the 
people are concerned, we were able to 

make some progress. 

Perhaps the most important advance 
in this field was the bill expanding so- 
cial-security benefits by lowering the re- 
tirement age for women from 65 to 62, 
bringing disability benefits to workers 
aged 50 or more, and extending coverage 
to certain professional groups. This bill 
has passed the House and is ready for 
action in the other body when the Con- 
gress reconvenes. In one of her final acts 
before returning to her private pursuits, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Oveta Culp Hobby told a com- 
mittee of the Senate that the time has 
not yet arrived for making these im- 
provements. Here in the House we have 
found the improvements are needed, and 
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I trust the other body will place litt}, 
reliance in Mrs. Hobby’s recommenda. 
tion. 

In the field of housing we ran into 4 
great deal of opposition. Although we 
failed to enact a bill to construct 565,009 
units of housing, we were able to reach 
a compromise in a field where any num. 
ber of units, even the minimum of 35,009 
recommended by the President, is of 
some value. 

In the field of education, for the first 
time a bill authorizing Federal grants 
for school construction has been ap. 
proved by a congressional committee 
This measure is ready for debate, and] 
hope action, when we reconvene. 

Meanwhile the Congress has com- 
pleted action on amendments to the 2? 
Federal impact area laws, making them 
more workable and changing some of 
the language by which, through techni- 
cal interpretations 27 school districts. 
including the Carlisle Area School Sys- 
tem, were denied construction funds to 
which they were entitled. I introduced 
legislation to correct this situation, and 
I was pleased when the committee went 
on to include these amendments in its 
omnibus bill. 

Other health and welfare bills passed 
authorize a 5-year program of re- 
search into the causes of air pollution: 
authorize research in the field of mental 
health; improve the administration of 
the surplus property program so as to 
make equipment available to educational 
and public health institutions: and to 
study possibility of preventing hurri- 
cane damage. 

VETERANS AND GI’'S 

Legislation enacted of interest to vet- 
erans permit those in service as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, to continue to build up GI 
schooling benefits until discharged from 
service; extends VA direct loan programs 
for 2 years, and broadens the program 
to include home improvements; extends 
to GI farm home buyers the same help— 
mainly mortgage guarantees—as city 
home buyers now have; and gives dis- 
abled veterans until October 1956, to 
apply for auto purchases while extending 
the privilege to Korean veterans. 

For servicemen we passed the career 
incentive pay increases, providing raises 
in pay and benefits as incentives toward 
career military service and we provided 
legislation to give credits toward social 
security for military service before 1956. 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

Federal classified and postal employ- 
ees, after a long wait, and following two 
Presidential vetoes, finally were granted 
deserved pay increases. Classified em- 
ployees received a raise of about 7.5 per- 
cent, while postal workers were given 
raises that average about 8 percent. The 
daily travel allowances for Federal em- 
ployees were increased from $10 to $12 
and mileage was raised from 7 to 10 cents 
a mile. We corrected the inequities un- 
der Executive Order 10577 in the career 
conditional and career appointment 
program, 
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ECONOMIC 


Much remains to be accomplished to 
re up the national economy. Here, 
in the case of human welfare, we met 
nsiderable opposition from the ad- 
ministration, where complacency and 
faction with things as they are seem 

be the rule. 
The administration points to the 64 
million people employed in June as com- 
nared with 63.6 2 years ago, and proudly 
oclaims we need do nothing to improve 
economy. What is overlooked is the 
fact that in the 2 years intervening 
1.400,000 have been added to the labor 
force, but jobs have been provided for 
only 400,000. Thus the administration is 
approving a “creeping unemployment” 
policy which, unless action is taken, could 
result in almost 5 million more unem- 

ployed by 1960. 

The administration’s complacency also 
overlooks the continued decline in farm 
prices in the face of increases in the cost 
of things the farmer must buy. 

This philosophy of the administration 
has made it difficult to work out a pro- 

am of full employment for labor, and 
full prosperity for agriculture and indus- 
try. Despite this we accomplished sev- 
eral things which should help. 

The most forward step we took was to 
increase the minimum wage from 175 
cents to $1 per hour, despite Presiden- 
tial insistence that we should increase it 
to only 90 cents. Few workers in the 
19th District of Pennsylvania will bene- 
fit directly from this, since most earn 
more than even the new minimum. It 
will, however, be a retarding factor in 
combating the run-a-way industry prob- 
lem and will enable our industries, par 
ticularly the soft-fiber industry, to 
compete on a more even basis with their 
Moreover, it will mean the 
spending of about $150 million additional 
dollars for farm products. 

When the Congress extended the re- 
ciprocal-trade agreement authority, we 
strengthened the built-in protections 
against loss of jobs in those industries 
where the impact of foreign competition 
is most severely felt. This should con- 
tribute something to job and profit se- 
curity in Adams, Cumberland, and York 
Counties. 

Congress moved ahead toward a 
realistic highway program, but of course 
the failure to complete action was a dis- 
appointment. Legislatiton of this na- 
ture, where we attempt to establish a 
pay-as-you-go theory for financing 
needed public works, is comparatively 
hew, and an excellent idea. It was to be 
expected we would have difficulties in 
working it out. I am confident the bug: 
will be worked out during the recess, and 
look forward to a highway bill in the 
next session. 

The House completed action on a 4- 
year, $63-million airport construction 
program, which, when placed in opera- 


— will help stimulate our economic 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Other measures enacted, and worthy 
of Special notice, include the following 


bills: 


Increases the penalties under the 


— Antitrust Act from $5,000 to 
90,000, 
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Permit the Government to 
damages in antitrust cases. 

Created a nonpartisan 12-man com- 
mussion to study Government personnel- 
security programs, a sorely needed com- 
mission as the shenanigans in the Small 
Business Administration prove. 

Recommended action by States to fa- 


recover 


cilitate absentee voting by servicemen 
and their families, and Government 
workers. 


All in all, Mr. Speaker, this session has 
been one that has worked hard and may 
be proud of its accomplishments. In 
many respects it has made history. As 
a new Member, it has been thrilling and 
exciting to have been a part of history in 
the making. 





The Status of Forces Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
this letter stating the official position of 
the Republican Party of Wisconsin on 
the Status of Forces Agreements, the re- 
vision of which would be provided for 
under the terms of my House Joint Reso- 
lution 309: 


MARSHFIELD, WIs., July 22, 1955. 
The Honorable FranNK T. Bow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Bow: You are to be congratu- 
lated for the part you have played in forcing 
reconsideration and hearings on the provi- 
sions of the status-of-forces agreements 
which surrender our servicemen to the crim- 
inal jurisdiction of foreign courts. 


I am proud to state that Wisconsin Re- 
publicans were quick to recognize that these 
agreements deprive our boys of rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. Last year, the 
State convention of the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin passed a resolution protesting 
the surrender of our servicemen to foreign 
courts and, interestingly enough, this was 
the only resolution which drew applause 
from the convention. 

The resolution passed by the Republican 
State Convention was very similar in word- 
ing to the one passed at Appleton, Wis., May 
19, 1955, by the Wisconsin Federation of Re- 
publican Women: 

“Whereas the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement, to which the Senate of the United 
States gave its advice and consent to ratifi- 
cation on July 15, 1953, deprives American 
servicemen and their dependents of the 
rights guaranteed them by the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States; and 

“Whereas on July 15, 1953, the Senate of 
the United States advised and consented to 
ratification of two treaties granting sweep- 
ing immunities to diplomatic personnel and 
experts assigned to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and to its military head- 
quarters; and 

“Whereas criminal procedures, punish- 
ment for crimes meted out by foreign courts, 
and penal conditions in foreign courts, and 
penal conditions in foreign countries are 
radically different from those provided by 
the Congress in the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice: Be it therefore 
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“Resolved, That the Wisconsin Federation 
of Republican Women assembled petition 
Senators JOSEPH R. McCarRTHY and ALEXAN- 
DER WILEY for a prompt review of the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement for the purpose 
of securing as soon as practicable the denun- 
ciation, mutual rescission, or repeal of the 
criminal Jurisdiction of said agreements.” 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. SALLY JONES 





Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, Agriculture’s Great 
Leader, Proposed for Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of the American 
people, and especially to the electors for 
the Hall of Fame, the name of Dr. Sea- 
man A. Knapp, the greatest name in 
American agriculture of this century 

The late Dr. Knapp, whose devoted 
life spanned the years 1833-1911, is be- 
ing proposed as agriculture’s first mem- 
ber among the great Americans who are 
honored in the Hall of Fame. 

I think that I speak for the total popu- 
lation of our farm people in urging this 
honor for a great American. I am sure 
the 100 leading Americans who are the 
electors for Hall of Fame will want to 
recognize agriculture’s great contribu- 
tion to the well-being of all our people, 
to the American way of life, to the 
strength of our institutions, and in their 
quinquennial election this year they will 
confirm Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, when his 
name and his works are forcefully pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Speaker, another greatly respected 
and much loved man of agriculture is 
leading in the sponsorship of this recog- 
nition of Dr. Knapp. He is Dr. Clarence 
Poe, editor and board chairman of the 
Progressive Farmer, a leader among the 
Nation’s farm publications. Dr. Poe has 
written an article relating to Dr. Knapp 
and the sponsorship of his name for the 
Hall of Fame. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert Dr. 
Poe’s article in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, and I commend to the electors of 
the Hall of Fame that they recognize 
American 


agriculture by honoring its 
outstanding leader of our time: 
DR, SEAMAN KNAPP FOR HALL OF FAME 


HONORS 


(By Clarence Poe, editor and board chair- 
man, the Progressive Farmer) 

One of the most distinguished and in- 
spiring memorials in the United States is 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans over- 
looking the Hudson River in northern New 
York City. Every 5 years a group of dis- 
tinguished American men and women choose 
three or more additional names of great 
Americans to be honored with tablets and 
distinguished sculpture in this beautiful 
building. Many celebrated scientists, 
cators, physicians, inventors, explorers, ju- 
rists, artists, philanthropists, and military 
leaders have been recognized—but never yet 
has any outstanding representative of Amer- 
ican agriculture been recognized. Now for 
the first time, indeed a man whom agricul- 


edu- 
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tural leaders all over America should delight 
to honor is expected to win widespread sup- 
port We refer to Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 
(1833-1911). 
I 
Every nation and almost every important 
group ‘of people has been inspired by the 


life, work, and ideals of some distinguished 
hero. In the North it has been Abraham 
Lincoln In the South, Robert E. Lee. In 


Party, Thomas Jefferson and 
In the Republican Party, 


the Democratic 
Andrew Jackson. 
Lincoln again 

Our farm people also need to recognize 
and honor their great heroes. In the years 
since 1900, there can be no question about 
what man should be called the outstanding 
bero of our American farm people. That 
man was Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 

At a time when the coming of the boll 
weevil had suddenly destroyed a great part 
of the income of farmers in Texas and ad- 
joining States, Dr. Knapp, then 70 years old, 
was summoned to help distressed farmers 
make a living and get on a better footing 
for the future. Two things he decided must 
be done: 

1. He must get the foremost farmers, the 
agricultural colleges, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture to agree on a few 
basic methods that would enable farmers to 
make a living in spite of the boll weevil and 
other hazards. (See his famous 10 com- 
mandments of farming.) 

2. He must next get the greatest possible 
number of farmers to try these methods on at 
least a part of their crops, thereby dem- 
onstrating the soundness of the recom- 
mendations and encouraging other farmers 
to follow the same policies on a larger scale. 

All over America, men and women in our 
cities, as well as on our farms, know of the 
revolutionary changes in the lives of farm- 
ers, farm women, and farm young people that 
were brought about first by this farm-dem- 
onstration work and out of it grew the con- 
tinental program of agricultural extension 
now carried on by the present army of county 
farm agents, county home agents, and 4-H 
Clubs from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


II 


Very few people now living knew Dr. 
Knapp personally as I did. Hence it is a 
pleasure to me to remind younger men of 
some of the outstanding qualities of this 
great leader. 

What were the secrets of Dr. Knapp’s suc- 
cess? Along with a practical, thorough, down- 
to-earth understanding of the farmer's prob- 
lems, I believe, his success wes primarily due 
to a genuine heartfelt love for people. As 
Tolstoy wrote long ago: ““‘We think there are 
circumstances when we may deal with hu- 
man beings without love, and there are no 
such circumstances: you may make bricks, 
cut down trees, or hammer iron without 
love, but you cannot deal with men without 
it." Without love, as the great Apostle said, 
we are but sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. 

First of all then, Dr. Knapp loved folks. 
He had the gift of sympathy, which as Lord 
Bryce wrote, “is a key to unlock men's 
hearts.” Dr. Knapp had the exceptional sort 
of sympathy which perhaps is never fully 
developed except through suffering (in his 
case a crippling accident which kept him on 
crutches several years). He did all his great- 
est work after he was 70. Although he was 
born in the North and became a great agri- 
cultural leader there and president of Iowa 
Agricultural College before ever coming 
South, he won the love of the southern peo- 
ple as few of the South's own sons had ever 
done. 

mr 

Next to his love for people and sympathy 
for them, Dr. Knapp’s next great quality 
was the ability to inspire men and States 
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and regions with new faith in themselves. 
He did not waste time rebuking the mistakes 
of the past; he pointed to an inspiring vision 
of the future. Furthermore, he declared our 
farm people not only capable but teachable: 
“Some declare farmers a hard class to reach 
and impress. This is not my experience. 
They are the most tractable of people if you 
have anything substantial to offer—but they 
all want proof.” So he stressed his demon- 
stration work. to teach farmers and farm 
women. “Seeing is believing.” 

Where other people talked the poverty of 
our farm people Dr. Knapp talked the possi- 
bilities of our farm people. While pessi- 
mists discouraged us with census figures 
about evidences of Southern backwardness, 
Dr. Knapp encouraged us with figures of his 
own about the rewards of southern progres- 
siveness. Listen to him: 

“EIGHT HUNDRED PERCENT GREATER FARM 

INCOME 


“I estimate that there is a possible 800 
percent increase in the productive power of 
the farm laborer in the average Southern 
State, and I distribute the gain as follows: 
300 percent to the use of more and better 
mules and farm machinery; 200 percent to 
the production of more and better livestock; 
150 percent to a rotation of crops and better 
tillage; 50 percent to better drainage; 50 
percent to seed of higher vitality, purebred 
and carefully selected; and 50 percent to the 
abundant use of legumes and more econom- 
ical feed crops.” 

Iv 

At a time when agricultural-college grad- 
uates were comparatively few, Dr. Knapp 
showed an almost uncanny gift for picking 
out the most susseccessful and most trusted 
practical farmers as his county farm agents. 
These he sent out into the highways and 
hedges of each county, thus getting farmers 
to agree to conduct farm-demonstration 
projects in line with the most progressive 
teachings of the USDA and our agricultural 
colleges. And Dr. Knapp urged every coun- 
ty agent to inspire the farmers: “Your value 
lies not in what you can do, but what you 
can get other people to do.” Always, too, Dr. 
Knapp stressed the importance of simplicity. 
“When I talk to a Negro citizen,” he said, 
“I never talk about the better civilization, 
but about a better chicken, a better pig, 
and a whitewashed house. * * * Get down 
to where people can understand, touch the 
bottom, and lift.” The methods he sought 
to promote were also condensed into his 
famous 10 Commandments of Agriculture, 
which we reproduce, with slight rearrange- 
ment, as follows: 

1. Produce all the food and feed required 
for family and animals on the farm. 

2. Increase the livestock to the extent of 
utilizing all the waste products and idle 
lands of the farm. 

3. Accomplish more work in a day by using 
more horsepower and better implements. 

4. Carry out a systematic crop rotation 
with a winter cover crop. 

5. Secure high content of humus in the 
soil by use of legumes, barnyard manure, 
farm refuse, and commercial fertilizers. 

6. Use seed of the best variety, intelli- 
gently selected, and carefully stored. 

7. Prepare a deep, well drained, and thor- 
oughly pulverized seedbed. 

8. In cultivated crops, give the rows and 
the plants in the rows a space suited to the 
plant, the soil, and the.climate. 

9. Use intensive tillage during the grow- 
ing period of the crops. 

10. Keep an account of each farm product, 
in order to know from which the gain or 
loss arises. 

As we have already mentioned, Dr. Knapp 
was the pioneer promoter of what are now 
called our 4-H Clubs—clubs in which he 
hoped that self-reliance and all the finer 
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virtues would be encouraged. To paren: 
he said: “We don’t let our boys and gir 
learn how to manage. Let the boy do, eye; 
if he makes mistakes. * * * Teach the bove 
how to regulate their forces, how to mee: 
shocks, and have supreme courage to 
the world.” 


s 


lace 


Vv 

In all these quotations from this greatec 
of American farm leaders in this century 
there throbs a constant note of sympathy for 
all struggling people fighting against pr 
erty and other qn “I do not glory in 
the wealth of a few,” Dr. Knapp said, but 
rejoice in the general distribution of wealt 
and prosperity for the common people.” Put 
in a single sentence, Dr. Knapp’s one creat 
aim, his dominant ideal, was to make rura] 
America a vast democracy of thrifty, home. 
owning small farmers, every man sitting w 
der his own 
develop the ideal conditions for a mi 
race of high-minded, stalwart, courageous 
people. 

If the agricultural principles he taught 
were not new, it was new to think of going 
to the unlettered farmer and demonstrating 
their practicability and potency before his 
very eyes. And so it is the glory of 
Knapp not that he added another dry agri- 
cultural principle to human knowledge, but 
that for a great body of people, under the 
power of his organization, all formerly dry 
agricultural principles became live and 
tent as did the dry bones in Ezekiel’s Valley 
when the spirit of the Lord brought bone 
to bone and clothed them with miracu 
flesh and sinew. Such has been the mir 
of “agricultural extension” in America these 
last 50 years. 

To recognize and honor at this time the 
real founder of this vast program is a privi- 
lege all friends of American agriculture 
should delight to have a partin. Dr. Seaman 
Knapp’s name would add honor not only to 
agriculture, but to the hall of fame itself. 
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vine and fig tree—and thus 
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But Keep Your Powder Dry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
heartiest approval both at home and 
abroad of the efforts of the President to 
secure collaboration of all nations in the 
establishment of a permanent and last- 
ing peace. 

But experience is a great teacher and 
in this moment of relaxed tension it may 
not be amiss to recall, in addition to 
proclamations first by Lenin and then by 
Stalin, the statement by Dimitry Z. 
Manuilsky, at that time a spokesman 
for the Politburo: 

War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, o! 


course, 


we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To — 
ne 


we shall need the element of surprise 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep 

So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and 
unheard-of concessions. The capitalist coun 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 10 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist. 


1900 





Revision of the Sugar Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include as part of my remarks on H. R. 
7030 the testimony of Frank A. Kemp, 
executive committee chairman, Ameri- 
can Sugar Beet Industry Policy Com- 
mittee, in behalf of the domestic sugar 
beet area, the mainland cane sugar area, 
the Hawaiian sugar planters, the Puerto 
Rican sugar producers, before the House 
Committee on Agriculture on revision of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, June 


23, 1955: 
Chairman CooLey, members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Frank A. Kemp. I live 


in Denver, Colo. I have been an employee 
of the beet sugar industry since 1923, and 
am now president and general manager of 
the Great Western Sugar Co., and executive 
committee chairman of the American Sugar 
3eet Industry Policy Committee—the indus- 
trywide organization of the sugar beet people, 

I appear here at the request and on be- 
half of all four American producing groups: 
(1) The sugarcane growers and prccessors 
of Louisiana and Florida, (2) the planters 
and mills of the Hawaiian sugar industry, 
(3) the growers and processors of the entire 
production of cane sugar in Puerto Rico, 
and (4) the sugar beet growers and proc- 
essors of the 21 States from Michigan and 
Ohio to California and Washington in which 
beets are grown. 

There is attached to this statement a list 
showing in detail the organizations and the 
interests for which I appear. 

These four great sugar-producing areas 
have consolidated their views on sugar leg- 
islation and have entrusted statement of 
their case to a single witness, proving that 
there is wide agreement in the American 
industry and that all of its producing groups 
are in full accord. Chairman Coo.ey, that 
is a very considerable responsibility, and I 
hope the committee will bear with my effort 
to fuifill it. 

Any witness here should recognize the long 
experience and the great contributions of 
members of the committee to the solution 
of problems of the industry. Chairman 
CooLry, Congressmen Hore and PoLK were 
Members of the Congress when the first 
sugar act came before it in 1934. Con- 
gressmen PoaGE, ANDRESEN, and Grant have 
participated in the development of every 
sugar act since 1937. Other members of 
the committee participated in consideration 
of the act of 1948 and its revision in 1951, 
I express the indebtedness and gratitude of 
every domestic interest. 

We can be certain of one fact—this is a 
changing world. There have been great 
and fundamental changes both in this coun- 
try and in the world, and there have been 
continuing changes in our agriculture and 
in our farm economy. 

On both of our appearances before you 
since the war, witnesses for the domestic- 
Sugar industry said that their position at 
the time was based’ upon facts of the time 
and that they reserved the right, and recog- 
nized their duty, to come before you at any 
future time at which changed conditions in 
their judgment prompted reconsideration of 
sugar legislation. 

I quote from the testimony on this point. 
During the hearings to amend and extend 
the act in 1951, the president of the Western 
Beet. Growers Association, who is again in 
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attendance today, formally entered the fol- 
lowing reservation: 

“If, prior to the expiration of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, it develops that the 
established quota of 1,800,000 tons of do- 
mestic beet sugar is acting as an effective 
deterrent either to the expansion of sugar- 
beet growing, or the construction of addi- 
tional processing facilities, the Western Beet 
Growers Association reserves the right to 
seek and press for amendment of the estab- 
lished quota for domestic beet sugar.” 

Following this, the secretary-manager of 
the National Reclamation Association filed 
& prepared statement with this committee 
in which he said: 

“We recognize that there are many benefits 
contained in this act and, in view of the 
fact that all parties known to us who are 
representative of the sugar-beet industry 
have agreed to this program, we are also 
giving it our support. However, we would 
like to make the same reservation, which we 
understand is being made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Western Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation, i. e., that if it should develop prior 
to the expiration of the new law, the pro- 
posed quota should prove to be acting as a 
deterrent, either as to expansion of sugar- 
beet growing or to the construction of addi- 
tionalprocessing facilities, then we would 
like to reserve the right to come before the 
Congress and this committee urging an 
amendment with respect to the stipulated 
quota for sugar beets.” 

The unexpected changes that have recently 
confronted the domestic people, taken to- 
gether with the fact that there has been 
a disposition in some quarters to read intent 
and effect into prior statements that were 
not intended, prompts me on behalf of all 
the domestic areas that I represent to make 
clear that if events or developments occur 
in the future which in our judgment prompt 
or make necessary or advisable change or 
revision of any sugar legislation, we shall 
bring such matters to the attention of the 
Congress and ask for consideration of them 
and any revision which they require. 


This committee has twice made it clear in 
its reports on the 1948 and 1951 Sugar Acts 
that the basic structure of those laws was 
tailored to the conditions of the times and 
was not to be regarded as establishment of 
long time national sugar policy. 

In its report on the 1947 act, this commit- 
tee said: 

“The committee believes that it should be 
made abundantly clear that the distribution 
of the American sugar market among the 
producers of the United States and foreign 
countries and the provision for the establish- 
ment of quotas for the ensuing 5 years on 
the basis provided for in this bill is not 
intended to establish, and should not be 
construed as establishing, a permanent pro- 
duction and distribution pattern, nor as 
waiving American producers’ rights to such 
portions of the American market as they 
can supply at the conclusion of the 5-year 
period covered by the bill.” 

In its report on the 1951 Sugar Act, this 
committee said: 

“This committee emphasized in its report 
that the Sugar Act of 1948 was designed to 
meet problems.of the temporary postwar 
transition period and was not to be regarded 
as the establishment of long time national 
sugar policy.” 

In spite of the record, discussion in recent 
months with respect to needed changes in 
existing sugar law has produced some con- 
tention that the extension of the act by 
the Congress in 1951 was a contract, a com- 
mitment, or in the nature of a treaty, with 
Cuba, which carried a legal obligation, or, 
if not, a moral obligation, that it would 
not be changed. 

Any such contention is based on a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the power and 
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frequent actions of the Congress of the 
United States. 

The State Department itself has publicly 
made clear that there is no substance to 
the contention. Under Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., so stated to representatives of 
the whole domestic industry whom he ad- 
dressed some 2 weeks ago. On the first day 
of this hearing, Assistant Secretary Holland 
said that the law was not’ an international 
agreement, that it was not an agreement, 
and this was made still further clear by the 
State Department's proposal for change in 
quota provisions to tale effect on January 1, 
1956. 

If necessary, further confirmation can be 
found in statements from Cuba. On Janu- 
ary 29 of this year, the well-known Cuban 
sugar firm, Messrs. Luis Mendoza & Co., wrote 
as follows: 

“The truth is that the Sugar Act is not a 
permanent treaty between the United States, 
Cuba, and all thé other countries that par- 
ticipate in the American market, neither is 
it an act of mercy of the United States Gov- 


ernment. The act is an example of con- 
scientious legislation dating back to 1934 
and modified in 1937, 1948, and 1951, and 


subject to further modifications.” 

The Mendoza family has a wide reputation 
for good humor. In any event, Mr. Mendoza 
went on to say that in all probability the 
present law would be changed, and con- 
cluded: 

“No doubt, we would like to have it all for 
ourselves, but having to share it with some- 
one else should not make us grumble too bit- 
terly. This, of course, refers to future in- 
creases.” 

Secretary Holland said, however, that, 
while the Department of State recognized 
the predicament of the domestic industry 
and the need for its relief, the Department 
could not justify any improvement in the 
domestic share of this market in 1955. Sec- 
retary Holland said he based this position on 
two views which he advanced. First, that 
such a change would be retroactive; second, 
that Cuba in an expectancy of continuity of 
its rights under the law, had planned and 
programed its production in advance. 

If the Congress takes action on sugar 
legislation this year there will still be a 
substantial part of the year lying ahead. 
The need of the domestic industries was 
brought to the attention of the State De- 
partment, the Cubans, and a great many 
others in the summer of 1954. Earnest at- 
tempts to discuss the problem with the 
State Department and full exposition of the 
facts and views of the domestic industries 
commenced again in November of 1954. In 
any discussion of alleged retroactivity, it 
cannot be overlooked that it was not until 
the second week of June that the adminis- 
tration’s view was made known. 

It would take but a look at the record of 
Cuba's cane plantings and sugar production 
over recent years to make clear to anyone 
that any claim that her sugar activity and 
operations are planned and programed on 
the increase in sugar consumption in this 
country is far-fetched. As was pointed out 
yesterday in questions asked of Secretary 
Holland, Cuba's production went up to the 
enormous total of 8 million tons in 1952, 
almost twice that of the prewar average. She 
has reduced her output since that year be- 
cause she produced more sugar than there 
was market. Within recent months Cuba 
sold between 500 and 600 thousand tons of 
sugar to Russia. If, as has been intimated, 
Cuba expected some sales volume out of 
the 1955 increase of consumption in this 
country, the benefits to her from the Russian 
transaction clearly went beyond her plans. 
Actually, Cuba would like to have ail of the 
1965 increase of consumption in this coun- 
try or as much of it as she can obtain, because 
she would not only get it for this year but 
under the State Department’s proposal the 
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quantity would be permanently written into 
Cuba’s future privilege for all time. 

There have been great changes in the 
sugar world since 1951 which necessitate re- 
vision of existing sugar legislation. They 
include these important developments: 

1. The United States has an ever-expand- 
ing population growing at the rate of ap- 
proximately 244 million people a year, as a 
consequence of which the market for sugar 
in this country increases annually in a sub- 
stantial amount. It is also clear that in- 
creases in population and consequent in- 
crease in sugar consumption will continue 
well into the future. 

2. Led and encouraged by technical and 
research findings of the great body of agri- 
cultural scientists, the domestic sugar in- 
dustry, both cane and beet, through adapta- 
tion of improved farming methods, breed- 
ing of better seed, wider and more intelligent 
use of fertilizer, and other technological ad- 
vances, has substantially increased its yields 
from the same acreage. F 

3. Restrictions upon production of other 
crops have led farmers to search for substi- 
tute land and farm machinery use, as a con- 
sequence of which there has been a material 
demand in recent years to shift to sugar 
beets and some to sugarcane, land formerly 
planted to restricted crops. For example, 
land once planted to cotton in southern Cali- 
fornia has been diverted to beets. Some 
wheat and small-grain acreage in the Red 
River Valley has been diverted to beets. 

4. Fertile lands in a number of Western 
States recently have been supplied with irri- 
gation water and this has made for the set- 
tling of these lands in family-sized farms 
and the building of new homes. Farmers 
making their livelihoods on these lands, if 
they are to succeed, must grow the crops 
best suited to the climate, the altitudes, and 
the seasons. In many of these areas the 
sugar beet is essential to sound crop rota- 
tion. These new farmers, many of them vet- 
erans from World War II and Korea, have 
demanded the right to grow beets. And that 
demand has been added to the needs of the 
thousands of farmers who have been in the 
beet-growing business for many years. 

Let me show you the effect of these four 
major changes. 

Experts tell us that the expanding popula- 
tion of the country now increases sugar 
consumption by approximately 135,000 tons 
every year. But the existing law was writ- 
ten just after the close of the war, before 
anyone know how fast our population would 
increase or how fast our sugar consumption 
would grow. This law set the share of the 
domestic sugar areas in this market at fixed, 
unchangeable figures which, except for the 
adjustments in 1953 in Puerto Rico and 
Virgin Islands quotas, have remained the 
same since 1948 in spite of the tremendous 
increase in our consumption. The effect of 
this has been to deny the beet and mainland 
cane areas and Hawaii any share in the 
growth of the country since 1947 and to con- 
demn all of the domestic areas to a life with- 
out prospect of growth. Deprived of the 
chance for any upward adjustment, they face 
the certainty of inevitable decline and de- 
terioration. The domestic people believe 
they have the right as American citizens to 
share in the growth of their country and in 
its increased sugar demand. The increase 
should not, as is now the case, be handed 
over completely as a windfall to foreign 
suppliers. 

The same acre of either cane or beets is 
producing more sugar than was formerly 
possible. Take the yields of cane sugar in 
Louisiana and Florida. In the 3-year period 
ending in 1950 an average yield of 1.54 tons 
of raw sugar per acre was produced. In the 
3-year period ending with the crop of 1954, 
the average yield of raw sugar per acre in 
those States was 1.86 tons. That is an in- 


crease of 21 percent within the span of just 
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7 years. The beet industry has also achieved 
substantial increases in output per acre. 
The average yield of beet sugar, raw value, 
per planted acre for the 3-year period ending 
in 1950 was 1.92 tons. In the 3-year period 
ending in 1954, that yield had increased to 
2.2 tons, a gain of 15 percent. 

Traditionally in’ this country progress is 
rewarded. In our case, it will bring down 
upon our heads a stiff penalty—we must re- 
duce the number of acres grown as we im- 
prove our yields. That is an impossible situ- 
ation, because in the last analysis it will 
either halt adaptation of improved practices, 
which would be a terrible penalty, or will 
compel a further reduction in sugar acreage, 
which will add acres to the mounting totals 
of other crop production. 

I would like the committee to know some- 
thing of what has actually happened to the 
mainland cane and beet industries in acre- 
age restriction in the last 2 years. First, take 
the Lousiana-Florida industry. For a num- 
ber of years after 1948 the harvested acreage 
of the industry was relatively stable. In 
1954 an acreage cut of 11 percent from 1953 
was enforced. The industry was cut again 
the next year to a total reduction of 18 
percent. With the exception of the freeze- 
damage year of 1951, the industry made 
more sugar than its 500,000-ton queta for 
each of the last 6 years and during each of 
the last 3 crops produced more than 600,000 
tons. 

In thinking of the effect upon farmers of 
sugarcane-acreage restriction, it should be 
borne in mind that cane is a 3- to 5-year crop 
in the United States and when a fixed reduc- 
tion is ordered not only the right to grow is 
reduced but a capital investment may be 
destroyed. That is an additional reason why 
the mainland cane people regard so appre- 
hensively the threat of further acreage re- 
striction. 

On January 1, 1955, the mainland cane 
area had an effective inventory of sugar 
equal to 80 percent of its annual quota. 
That meant that the inductry as a whole 
could sell only 100,000 tons of 1955-crop 
sugar in that year, less than one-sixth of its 
annual production in each of the last 3 
years. 

Sugar-beet acreage in 1955 was cut 10 per- 
cent from the acreage of 1954 with some 
States suffering an enforced reduction of as 
much as 15 and 16 percent. Both areas are 
now faced with further enforced acreage re- 
striction. 

Actual facts show the predicament of indi- 
vidual domestic producers caused by pro- 
duction which they are forbidden to market. 
The Okeelanta Sugar Co., of Florida, has 
nearly 6,000 tons of sugar produced in the 
early weeks of this year that it will not be 
able to market until 1956. Its entire 1955 
crop production will have to be carried, some 
of it to 1957. 

The Burton-Sutton Co., of Louisiana, had 
stocks on hand January 1, 1955, equal to 
over 97 percent of its expected marketing 
quota for the entire year. It anticipates that 
when its 1955 crop production commences 
there will be no quota available after the 
second day of operation. 

The Union Sugar Co., of California, had an 
effective inventory of 74,400 tons of sugar on 
January 1, 1955, but will be allowed to mar- 
ket in 1955 only 100 tons of sugar which it 
will produce this year. 

I do not need to tell you that these con- 
gested stocks are burdens—expensive to store 
and care for, expensive to carry and finance, 

A modest immediate increase of 20,000 tons 
in the quota ‘of Puerto Rico is provided in 
the bill. Puerto Rico is being restricted in 
its sugar production for the fourth straight 
year, and since 1952 has had inventory prob- 
lems. She likewise asks for some relief, some 
right to look forward to increased employ- 
ment and greater productivity, which are 
points of great concern to that island. 
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Puerto Rican spokesmen listening to the 
figures given at the hearing yesterd to 
indicate a large buying power in Cuba grow. 
ing out of her sugar sales to this count 
have pointed out that, on from only ; i 
one-third as much sugar sold, Puerto Rico 
buys annually from the mainland $50 million 
more than Cuba’s purchases in this country 

On one point introduced before the com- 
mittee yesterday by a representative of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the Interior De- 


partment, touching on the production of 
direct consumption sugar, the Puerto Ri 
position is outside of the agreement of the 


four producing areas and will be briefly 
covered by a separate spokesman for that 
industry. 

With the aid of one of the greatest agri- 
cultural research organizations on earth 
Hawaiians, already the world’s top producers 
of sugar per acre, have made new records 
which a few years ago would have been re- 
garded as completely unattainable Sur- 
rounded by water, with much of the land 
on mountain slopes, Hawaii has almost no 
opportunity for acreage expansion. Actually, 
the needs of the nation in enlarging its 
military establishments in this strategic area 
resulted in the conversion of agricultural 
land to national uses. Even with her high 
yields per acre, Hawaii does not have an 





immediate inventory problem. Therefore, 
with great generosity she has said to the 
other domestic producing areas that she 
would join with them in support of the 


bills introduced with the understanding 
and it is so providefi, that, once the pressing 
needs of the other domestic areas are met, 
Hawaii will fully share the domestic part 
of our increased sugar market. Her past 
record in increasing yields shows that she 
will need this share of the increase as her 
industry moves into the future. 

In my review of important changes and 


conditions affecting the domestic producers, 
I mentioned that restriction of acreage in 
surplus crops has created an insistent de- 
mand for greater acreage to produce sugar— 
a food of which we import nearly half our 


national needs. This demand for more beet 
and cane acreage was not stimulated by the 
industry itself, but was a natural conse- 
quence of the desire of the farmer gainfully 
to employ his land, his labor, and his farm 
machinery. 

In 1954, 934,000 acres of beets planted in 
this country produced 1,978,000 tons of sugar, 
raw value, 178,000 tons more than the in- 
dustry’s quota. The 1953-crop beet sugar 
output exceeded the quota by 76,000 tons. 
Yet the planted beet acreage of the 1953 crop, 
as well as that of 1954, was less than that 
planted in 1933—more than 20 years earlier 

Beet plantings of the 1953 crop totaled 
802,000 acres compared with 1,034,000 acres 
in 1933 a decline of 23 percent. Plant 
in 1953 were 18 percent below the 984,000 
acres planted in 1947, the year in which the 
Sugar Act of 1948 was passed. 

You can readily see, gentlemen, how diffi- 
cult it is for beet farmers to understand— 
no expansion, in fact a reduction in acrea‘e 
having occurred—why it is necessary to ‘ 

a further cut in their plantings. 

I would like to compare the situation I 
have just mentioned with the situation I 
Cuba. The records show that 2,315,000 acres 
of cane were grown in 1939 in Cuba, The 
records also show that in 1953, the |: 
for which I have figures, the acreage oi ©"! 
grown in Cuba was 3,890,000. In ther 
words, in the 14 years from 1939 to 1953 the 
Cuban sugar industry took into its em»ra 
over 1,500,000 acres, a gain of 68 percent, 
while the sugar beet acreage between 1939 
and 1954 actually decreased 6 percent. These 
figures may help you to understand why 
American farmers are indignant that Acad 
more fortunate industry of Cuba should 
preferred over any increase in dom< 
duction. 
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In Washington, in Idaho, in Wyoming, in 
Montana, and in other Western States, new 
farms and new homesteads are taking form 
on the lands opened up to settlement on the 
columbia Basin reclamation project, on the 
Hart Mountain and Big Horn-Hanover Irri- 
gation Districts in Wyoming, on the Mini- 
doka project in the Snake River Valley of 
Idaho, and in other Western developments. 
The men who are building these homes, 
many of them veterans who drew their farms 
py lot. simply do not understand why they 
cannot be given the right to grow an acreage 
f sugar beets adaptable to their enterprise 
and their rotation. These men are American 
citizens. The land is American. Their pur- 
chasing power is expended in the American 
narket. 

5 The Sugar Act in its broad terms has been 
sound and successful legislation. It was 
drafted with full recognition of the rights 
and interests of consumers which have been 
fostered and protected throughout the his- 
tory of sugar laws and should be fostered 


‘ 


and protected in any revision of them. The 
consumer has’ benefited through the 
stabilization of supply at modest prices. 


Measured in terms of consumer purchasing 
power, in the time that it takes an average 
workman to earn enough money to buy a 
pound of sugar, and in the relatively small 
increase that has taken place in the price 
of sugar compared to the increase in the 
price of other foods, the level of sugar prices 
in this country has been modest. In terms 
of consumer purchasing power, the American 
sugar price is lower than in any other major 
country in the world. A sound and healthy 
domestic sugar-producing industry has been 
an important factor in both the stabilization 
of supply and in the reasonable price level 
that has prevailed. During the war, beet 
and Hawaiian sugars were shipped to fill 
empty shelves in stores in Brooklyn. The 
modest changes in the present quota provi- 
sions of the law that have been proposed 
by the domestic industry fully protect the 
interest of consumers. 

In the spring of 1954 the domestic sugar- 
producing groups commenced a long series 
of discussions with each other and with 
Members of the Congress and the executive 
departments in respect to a timely and sen- 
sible revision of the Sugar Act. Good friends 
in the Congress counseled postponement un- 
til 1955 of any suggested changes in the law, 
but at the same time strongly recommended 
that the situation be analyzed and proposals 
submitted for consideration by the Congress 
this year. 

The 28 identical bills introduced in the 
House propose necessary changes in the law 
which should be considered in terms of re- 
lated background and fact. 


When the present law became effective in 
1948, the total annual sugar requirement of 
this country amounted to 7,200,000 tons. 
The initial estimate of requirements for 
1955 has been set by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture at 8,200,000 tons, up 1 million tons 
since 1948—resulting largely from the steady 
increase in our population. Foreign sup- 
pliers, principally Cuba, got the entire bene- 
fit of this increase, except for the addition 
of 170,000 tons to the quota of Puerto Rico 
and 6,000 tons to the quota of the Virgin 
Islands decreed by the Congress to, be effec- 
tive in 1953. The absolute net gain in annual 
basic quota by foreign suppliers out of the 
sugar market increase between 1948 and 
1954 was nearly 875,000 tons. The cumula- 
ei total gain over the 11 years was 4,800,000 
Ons. 

The bills you are considering approach 
quota revisions on the premise that, since 
foreign countries have had all the increase 
in the American market for 7 years in the 
aggregate amount of 4,800,000 tons, it is 
entirely proper and just, in view of the 
Plight of the domestic industry, that for a 
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short time American producers receive the 
increase. 

Present foreign quotas have been estab- 
lished for this year on the basis of the initial 
requirement estimate of 8,200,000 tons, which 
is approximately the amount of sugar that 
actually moved into the channels of con- 
sumption last year. Forecasts have been 
prevalent in the sugar trade for some time 
that the final requirement figure for 1955 
will reach at least 8,400,000 tons, or 200,000 
tons more than the initial estimate, and 
the Department of Agriculture has forecast 
a higher figure. The modest increases in 
domestic quotas proposed in this bill total 
only 188,000 tons and therefore would be 
absorbed by the anticipated growth in our 
market this year. 

The bill proposes that the quota of the 
mainland cane area be increased 80,000 tons, 
the quota of the beet area 85,000 tons, the 
quota of Puerto Rico 20,000 tons, and the 
quota of the Virgin Islands 3,000 tons. 

In other words, time and the increase hav- 
ing run for 7 years, all for the benefit of 
Cuba and other foreign suppliers—and hav- 
ing resulted in an 875,000-ton increase in 
the basic annual quota of foreign nations, 
we ask that the hands of the clock be 
stopped momentarily, until the domestic in- 
dustry realizes from the market increase 
188,000 tons—21 percent of the annual in- 
crease that has been conferred upon and is 
perpetually owned by foreign industry. That 
188,000 tons is an increase of only 4 percent 
in domestic’ quota. It is slightly less than 
4 percent of Cuba’s volume of sugar sales to 
the United States and other countries last 
year. 

And, since the anticipated increase in our 
requirements for this year exceeds the 1588,- 
000-ton increase proposed for the domestic 
areas, the bill will not reduce by one ounce 
Cuba’s present quota, and will preserve for 
Cuba the full position she now enjoys in 
the American market. 

After consumption reaches 8,388,000 tons, 
the bill directs that all further increases be 
divided between domestic and foreign sup- 
pliers on the basis of 55 percent for domes- 
tic and 45 percent for foreign. This restores 
approximately the same percentage sharing 
provided in sugar legislation prior to the 
Sugar Act of 1948. 

We believe that this guaranteeing to for- 
eign suppliers through American legislation, 
of a 45-percent share in the increase in our 
sugar market, is not only generous, but has 
few precedents in world trade. We are thus 
enabling foreign countries to continue to 
participate in the future expansion of the 
United States sugar market after a short 
interval required for the domestic areas to 
work out of their present difficulties. 

The only effect the bills will have on 
Cuba’s share in the American market is 
to give momentary pause to her increasing 
share and retard the rate of her future in- 
crease from the lion’s share of 96 percent. 

There are claims that the pending bill 
will disastrously reduce Cuba’s present pur- 
chasing power in this country. A thing can- 
not be reduced unless it is cut in size. 
Cuba’s current contribution to this sugar 
market is continued—from which it neces- 
sarily follows that her current purchasing 
power will not be reduced by the bill. It 
is true that her current purchasing power 
will not increase quite as fast, but the State 
Department proposal itself takes the posi- 
tion that this is in the overall interest of 
the country. 

There has been presented to the commit- 
tee by Secretary Holland the position of the 
executive departments on sugar legislation. 
This position recognized and endorsed all 
four basic principles the domestic industry 
has asserted and which are embodied in the 
legislation you are considering: 

1. That there should be sugar legislation 
passed in 1955 to extend until 1962; 
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2. That the relationship between domestic 
and foreign producers should return to a 
percentage quota in order that the domestic 
producers could share in the added volume 
produced by our population growth: 

3. That this relationship should return to 
a basis of 55 percent for the domestic pro- 
ducers and 45 percent for the foreign pro- 
ducers, which is approximately the relation- 
Ship existing between 1934 and 1948: and 

4. That any domestic deficits in the 
market increase be filled by other domestic 
areas ahead of foreign suppliers 

The recommendations of the executive 
department and the bills do part company 
in dealing with the precise time when the 
growth in our market is to be measured 
and at what level or benchmark, as Sec- 
retary Holland described it. 

The executive departments in effect pro- 
pose that the domestic areas be held back 
through the buildup of another 150,000 
tons of growth to the Cuban industry and 
make no provision for any immediate quota 
relief to any domestic area. 

We submit most earnestly that in the 
consideration of time and circumstances the 
proposal of the executive departments fall 
short of what is right. For months we have 
been talking about acreage cutbacks—past 
and prospective. Whatever relief by way of 
sugar purchase may have been intended, it 
holds no answer to that problem. 

The provisions of the bills were arrived at 
after weeks of patient discussion within the 
industry, after repeated consultations be- 
tween the industry and Members of the Con- 
gress. They represent a modest and mod- 
erate division of the growth of our market 
in which the domestic areas have in fact 
written down their just claims to what they 
regard as below the minimum to which they 
are fairly entitied. 

The domestic industry and the sponsors 
of the legislation before you present the 
bills as a fair, honest compromise between 
the claims of our own industry and our wish 
to benefit foreign suppliers. By any test, 
they are in the best interests of the United 
States. 





DoMESTIC SUGAR ORGANIZATIONS AND INTERESTS 
FOR WHOM THE WITNESS APPEARED 


United States sugar beet industry: The 
Amalgamated Sugar Co.; American Crystal 
Sugar Co.; the Big Horn Basin Beet Grow- 
ers Association; Black Hills Beet Growers 
Cooperative Association, Inc.; Buckeye 
Sugars, Inc.; California Beet Growers Asso- 
ciation, Ltd.; Central Nebraska Beet Growers 
Association; Eastern Washington Coopera- 
tive Beet Growers Association; Farmers and 
Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association (rep- 
resenting grower associations and processors 
of Michigan and Ohio); Franklin County 
Sugar Co.; the Garden City Co.; Goshen 
County Cooperative Beet Growers Associa- 
tion; the Great Western Sugar Co.; Gunnison 
Sugar, Inc.; Holly Sugar Corp.; Idaho Sugar 
Beet Growers Association; Layton Sugar Co.; 
Lower Snake River Sugar Beet Growers Asso- 
ciation; Mason City District Beet Growers 
Association; Montana-Wyoming Beet Grow- 
ers Association; the Mountain States Beet 
Growers Marketing Association; the Moun- 
tain States Beet Growers Marketing Associa- 
tion of Montana; the National Sugar Manu- 
facturing Co.; the Nebraska Non-Stock Co- 
operative Beet Growers Association; North- 
ern Montana Beet Growers Association; 
Nyssa-Nampa District Beet Growers Associa- 
tion; Red River Valley Beet Growers Associa- 
tion; Southern Colorado Beet Growers As- 
sociation; Southern Minnesota Beet Growers 
Association; Spreckels Sugar Co.; Tongue and 
Yellowstone Beet Growers Association; Union 
Sugar Division, Consolidated Foods Corp; 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co.; Utah Sugar Beet 
Growers Association; Western Beet Growers 
Association; the Western Colorado Beet 
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Growers Marketing Association; 
Montana Beet Growers Association. 

Mainland sugarcane industry: American 
Sugar Cane League; Florida Sugar Producers. 

Hawaiian sugarcane industry: Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters Association. 

Puerto Rican sugarcane industry: Associa- 
tion of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico; 
Puerto Rican Farm Bureau. 


Western 





_ Justice for the GI’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
several daily newspapers in my district, 
the Alliance (Ohio) Review, has spoken 
out on the effort to revise the Status of 
Forces Agreements to provide greater 
protection to our-men stationed abroad, 
under my House Joint Resolution 309. 
It is an unemotional and objective anal- 
ysis of this important problem by one of 
the outstanding editors ef Ohio, Mr. 
Clarence D. Steffy, managing editor of 
the Alliance Review. Under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call this editorial of July 27, 1955, 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

JUSTICE FOR THE GI’s 


It may take time, but we believe that 
eventually, Congress will adopt at least the 
theory espoused by Congressman Frank T. 
Bow in his vigorous fight to obtain a revision 
in what is known as the Status of Forces 
Agreement. 

This agreement gives foreign countries, 
which are a part of the agreement, criminal 
jurisdiction over American Armed Forces 
stationed within their boundaries. 

In simple words, Bow is against the trial 
of American soldiers under the laws of the 
country in which they are stationed. If our 
men get into trouble, they should be tried 
under American justice, says Bow, and we 
agree. 

Bow’'s contention is embodied in what is 
before the House as Joint Resolution 309. 
The administration has been fighting the 
resolution tooth and toenail, contending that 
the alleged injustices are exaggerated, and 
that any change in the agreement would 
menace our relations with the affected 
countries. 


A hearing on the Bow complaints has been 
opened by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. It is not concluded; in fact, top 
Pentagon officials are due to testify soon. 

Both sides are sincere. Bow has been 
termed in some circles as unrealistic and 
reactionary; not internationalist enough. 
He contends, simply, that every Ameritan 
parent would want his son, guilty or inno- 
cent of the crime of which he is accused 
abroad, to be entitled to the same kind of law 
that the parent himself would be tried under, 
if the circumstances occurred in the home- 
land. He wants the American law to follow 
the American soldier. Is that being un- 
realistic, reactionary? We believe not. We 
believe it’s a case of simple American justice, 
the kind that’s been proved the most equi- 
table in the world, the kind our Founding 
Fathers intended, 

We also believe that either in this session 
or the next, Congress will adopt the principle. 
We believe that such an eventuality is merely 
the application of justice. 


Congressman Bow deserves the support 
of his constituents in the matter. 
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Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Frank R. Kent appearing in 
the Washington Star of July 31, 1955, 
entitled “Helpful Echoes From Geneva”: 


HELPFUL ECHOES FROM GENEVA 
(By Frank R. Kent) 


Probably the most significant tribute to 
the success of the Geneva Conference and 
that of President Eisenhower in the domin- 
ant role which he played there came not 
from his friends at home but from his 
enemies. Particularly was this notable 
among the editorial and columnar critics 
who, from the start, had disparaged the 
notion that any good could come out of the 
meeting of the Big Four heads of state and 
discourage the idea that talking wita the 
RuSsians was a sound suggestion. 

For many weeks these critics, for some 
curious reason, had joined with the Demo- 
cratic National Committee publicity per- 
formers, aided and abetted by the propa- 
gandists of the ADA, the CIO and Senators 
such as MORSE, of Oregon; HumMpuHREY, of 
Minnesota; and KEFAUvER, of Tennessee, in 
a campaign of sneering and jeering at the 
President. They pictured him as a weakling 
who did not know what it is all about. 
They insisted that Mr. Dulles does all his 
foreign-policy thinking for him and that his 
mind was principally occupied with his golf 
game. Of course, none of this was true, but 
it was strictly along the Democratic commit- 
tee line the intent of which was to lay a 
foundation for an antiadministration at- 
tack upon Mr. Eisenhower as a Presidential 
failure who should not be renominated. 


In the course of 6 working days at 
Geneva, Mr. Eisenhower changed all this. 
He at once became the outstanding person- 
ality at the conference and in the world. 
He did this not by asserting himself; not by 
throwing his weight around; not by ostenta- 
tion or showmanship; not by propaganda. 
He achieved it simply by being himself. Be- 
yond question he is the most completely 
honest, completely truthful, completely sin- 
cere man %.hno has spoken for this country 
either at home or abroad in the last 23 years. 
He impressed these qualitites not only upon 
his colleagues about the conference table but 
also upon countless millions who heard and 
read what he said; also upon the several 
thousand correspondents, editors, reporters, 
and publicists who were at the Geneva Con- 
ference and some of whom were hostile to 
him. 

It is interesting to note that only one of 
these thousands thought it worth while 
cabling his paper that the President had sent 
for General Gruenther of the NATO to come 
to Geneva because he wanted to play bridge 
with him at night. Well, what of it? And 
why not? The overwhelming point of view 
of the journalists on the job at Geneva was 
that General Eisenhower, had put on a per- 
formance of which all Americans had a right 
to feel proud; that largely due to his earnest- 
ness and sincerity, the conference had had a 
measurable degree of success; that the pros- 
pect for a continuation of this period of 
peace is brighter than it was. 


There will, of course, now that the Presi- 
dent is back, be dissenters both in his own 
party and in the opposition in Congress. 
And there will be trouble of various sorts in 
various fields. That is inevitable. But 
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there will be few to deny that Mr. Eisen. 
hower has added to his personal prestige ang 
popularity by his conduct at Geneva and py 
his speech last Monday in Washington. Nn, 
one worth heeding, so much as suggests that 
there was any touch of politics about the 
Eisenhower performance at Geneva or since 
No one can accuse him of a lack of leader. 
ship. No one thinks now he should not have 
gone or should have taken a different line 
He has not, of course, settled the most diff. 
cult problems which disturb the world anq 
threaten peace. But he has at least taken 
steps in that direction which the 
masses Of men and women everywhere ap- 
prove. : 
In addition, he has so firmly and clearly 
placed the position of this Nation before the 
world that no one either in Russia or any- 
where else can again accuse us of wanting 
war—or him of being a “warmonger.”’ The 
day of that anti-American propaganda has 
gone. The President shot it to pieces with 
his inspection proposal, his two speeches, and 
his personality. He comes home to find his 
critics still howling about the Dixon-Yates 
contract and he finds his Secretary for Air, 
Harold Talbott, facing some ugly and em- 
barrassing charges. But the Dixon-Yates 
business has been so blown up as to have 
become a bore and the Talbott affair, while 
certainly unpleasant, not to say malodorous 
is not as politically damaging as it seems 
In a year’s time it probably will be forgotten. 
Certainly, there is not in it the kind of issue 
which the Democrats have been looking for 


great 


in 1956. The President’s work in Geneva 
much more than outweighs all the little stuff 
the opposition publicity organs and agenis 


have dug up in a year of hard digging 





Aggression by Nehru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Standard- 
Times, New Bedford, Mass., under date 
of July 28, 1955: 


AGGRESSION BY NEHRU 


Prime Minister Nehru, who preaches co- 
existence between Communist and tIree- 
world nations, has adopted a policy of non- 
existence for Portuguese territory on the 
Indian subcontinent. 


The Indian leader's long campaign of in- 
timidation against the Portuguese state ol 
Goa, on India’s west coast, was climaxed 
this week with a demand that Portugal! 
close its legation at New Delhi no later than 
August 8. India closed its legation in Lis- 
bon 2 years ago, and Nehru’s latest order 
amounts to a virtual severance of diplo- 
matic retations with Portugal. The 
sugviving diplomatic links between the two 
countries will be a Portuguese consulate at 
Bombay and an Indian consulate in Goa 

Simultaneously, it was announced 
the Government-owned Indian railways has 
suspended all freight and passenger service 
to Goa. 

Last July a group of Indian natio! 
seized the small Portuguese town ol Dadra 
north of Bombay and held it for more than 
a week. In August of last year, nation- 
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alists from India threatened to march into 
the city of Goa, south of Bombay, but the 
scheduled demonstration did not materialize 
as few marchers appeared. 
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In each of these incidents Nehru refused 
¢o allow Indian police or troops to quell 
she demonstrators. 
“Nehru said last month he will not re- 
to violence to oust the Portuguese, 
tever method is used-—violence or in- 
tion—the objective is wholly unjusti- 
rression. Nehru’s plan to seize the 
iese holdings by means other than 
force does not alter in the slightest 
the fact that India has no reasonable claim 
to the territory. 

Portugal has occupied its small holdings in 
the Bombay area continuously since 1510— 
110 years before the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
uth Nehru’'s attempt to seize the Portu- 
puese territory is comparable to the Ameri- 
can Indian tribes who once roamed Massa- 

now claiming title to the Common- 
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, Goa and neighboring Portuguese cities 
were built by people of Portugal upon terri- 
tory that was a@ wilderness when they arrived. 
rhere was no country of India then, the In- 

subcontinent being divided into scores 
dependent states, much as the Ameri- 
tinent of the same period was occu- 
pied by many Indian tribes with diverse 
languages and customs. 

About 250 miles south of Bombay, Portu- 
holds 1,301 square miles, slightly larger 
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than Rhode Island. Some 100 miles north 
of Bombay, Portugal controls 216 square 
miles. Both territories border on the Ara- 


Sea and thus can be entered without 
through India. 

For administrative purposes, Portugal's 
holdings both north and south of Bombay, 
plus a tiny Portuguese island 140 miles off 
the coast, are incorporated into one Portu- 
guese state called Goa. It is not a Portu- 
guese colony but is part of Portugal. Goans 
and European Portuguese have the same 
citizenship rights and are governed by the 
same national laws. 

Nehru’s design against Goa is an attempt 
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by him to extend the authority of his gov- 
ernment over more than 1,500 square miles 
of Portuguese territory and 600,000 Portu- 


guese citizens against their will. Portugal’s 
steadfast refusal to yield to the intimida- 
tions of the Indian leader merits support 
of all nations that recognize the right of 


self-determination of peoples. 





The Cost of Polio Shots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose an editorial 
dated July 25 from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Following the debate on H. R. 
126, and the. unfortunate injection of 
politics into the issue, it seems important 
‘or everyone to look into the future. 

No one surely would want to deny the 
benefits of this new and proven vaccine 
to needy children and existing agencies 
could handle this problem. The greatest 
danger is the fact that people of means 
will be most apt to avail themselves of 
these vaccine shots and the large per- 
centage of the needy people will continue 
to be without it. 

No precedent should be established 
and every caution should be exercised 


avoid socialized medicine by this ap- 
oach, 
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The editorial follows: 
THE Cost or PoLio SHOTS 


Is $30 million enough to pay for free anti- 
polio shots among children whose parents 
cannot pay for them? The administration 
says yes, the Senate Democrats say no, and 
the debate has strong political overtones. 

At a time of peak prosperity, we cannot be- 
lieve that for most families the major ques- 
tion about antipolio shots is how to pay 
forthem. The great majority of parents, once 
convinced that the Salk vaccine is safe and 
effective, could meet the cost. And so the 
administration’s $30 million proposal seems 
reasonable to us. If the fund actually proved 
inadequate, there is no reason why it could 
not be later increased. 

Instead of making a grandstand play to in- 
crease the fund, the Senate Democrats could 
make a much more useful contribution if 
they would undertake to make sure that the 
Government in spending the $30 million gets 
full value for its money. 

According to the _ Reporter nagazine, 
Canada's free innoculation program cost: 
the Canadian Government only $1.50 per 
child, whereas privately purchased and ad- 
ministered vaccine in this country costs the 
individual from $4.50 to $7.50.or more. If 
our Government is going to buy vaccine it 
certainly is entitled to the lowest possible 
price, and there is no visible reason why 
it should not get a price at least as low as 
that available to Canada. 

At $1.50 per child, a $30 million fund 
would take care of 20 million children, which 
is plenty. Why not write into the law a 
requirement for controlling the cost of free 
inoculations? 





The McCook Family Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in calling to the attention of my 
colleagues in Congress and to the coun- 
try a significant recent addition to the 
Library of Congress. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Katherine McCook Knox, 
of Washington, D. C., former daughter- 
in-law of the late Senator Philander C. 
Knox, of Pittsburgh, Pa., the Library of 
Congress has obtained the first install- 
ment of the McCook family papers. The 
active role in American history played 
by the descendants of George McCook, 
an early settler of Pittsburgh, is inter- 
estingly documented in this collection of 
letters, photographs, and clippings. 

Many of the letters received by the 
Library of Congress relate to Gen. Anson 
G. McCook, father of the donor. Gen- 
eral McCook, famous as one of the'15 
“fighting McCooks” of the Civil War, was 
elected to Congress for three terms from 
1877 to 1883. General McCook subse- 
quently served for 10 years as Secretary 
to the United States Senate, having been 
chosen by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

The papers reflect General McCook’s 
active life and include official and pri- 
vate correspondence with Presidents 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, Ben- 
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jamin Harrison, McKinley, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. President Harrison 
writes interestingly of his early reaction 
to Presidential campaigning: President 
Hayes discusses the woes of the ex- 
President, and President Cleveland gives 
his personal hunting plans and prefcr- 
ences. Other friends prominent in 
United States public affairs are among 
the correspondents—Levi P. Morton, 
Thomas Nelson Page, William T. Sher- 
man, Mark Hanna, and Admiral Robley 
D.—Fighting Bob—Evans. 

The McCook family has been known 
for generations for its contribution to 
the legal profession and the ministry. 
Attorney George W. McCook was a law 
partner of Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary 
of War in President Lincoln’s Cabinet: 
Attorney Daniel McCook, Jr., was a law 
partner of Gen. William T. Sherman 
and Gen. Thomas Ewing. The Rever- 
end Henry C. McCook became a leading 
Presbyterian minister in Philadelphia. 
By his outside hobby in the field of zo- 
ology and biology, he has contributed 
substantially to the early research on 
the ant and spider species. Two other 
members of the McCook family have 
been commemorated as pioneers in the 
naming of McCook, Nebr., and McCook 
County, S. Dak. 

The McCook family papers will be of 
interest to military and political his- 
torians as well as to students of Amer- 
ican cultural history. The papers al- 
ready in the Library’s custody are 
available for study by permission of the 
donor, which may be requested through 
the Chief of the Manuscripts Division 
of the Library of Congress. 

It is hoped the outstanding contribu- 
tion of Mrs. Knox will encourage other 
prominent families to make such val- 
uable and interesting papers available 
to the Library of Congress and the gen- 
eral public. 





Friedrich von Schiller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, May 9, 
1955, marked the 150th anniversary of 
the death of a great playwright, poet, 
and philosopher, Friedrich von Schiller. 
His was a short life in the number of 
years on this earth, only 46, but his death 
did not mark his end. He lives with us 
today in his works and is truly immortal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include what is, in my opinion, a very 
keen analysis of the life and work of 
Friedrich von Schiller, prepared by Mr. 
Hermann Wolf, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Baltimore, Md., a member of the Steuben 
Society of America: 

In COMMEMORATION OF THE 150TH ANNTVER- 
SARY OF THE DEATH OF FRIEDRICH VON 
ScHILLER, GREAT PLAYWRIGHT, POET, AND 
PHILOSOPHER 
When we Steubenites, good Americans of 

German origin, pronounce the name “Fried- 
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rich von Schiller,” we think not only of the 
greatest playwright in the two-and-a-half- 
thousand-year-old history of western civili- 
zation; rather, we identify him as part of the 
indescribably bubbling, intellectually spar- 
kling stream of artistic expression of his 
time 

After the powerful, revolutionary intel- 
lectual stream ceased to flow, which, owing 
to the urge for enlightenment, had produced, 
through Reformation and Renaissance, the 
enormous contract between the philosophy 
of experience and that of pure reason, we 
find Schiller, together with Goethe, Herder, 
Kant, and Beethoven, viewing this contrast 
from a higher plane so as to overcome it with 
the aid of drama, poetry, and music. 

The philosophers of their day received 
from Schiller and Goethe, the poets, their 
deepest aesthetic impulses. 

The incomparable greatness of Kant is 
impressed on us Germans particularly keenly 
when we sense the impact of his teaching 
[discipline] of the categorical imperative 
on his contemporaries and weave their 
clearly cut, perceptive criticism into a web 
of profound thinking of our own. As com- 
pared with the philosophy of hedonism and 
the morality of utility of the past eras |gen- 
erations?| it meant revolution of things tra- 
ditional; it signified human destiny emanat- 
ing from a higher power whose rigidly severe 
demands placed in man a responsibility for 
his deeds such as had never been known in 
the history of mankind. And it was precisely 
this severity which pulled out all the stops 
in Schiller’s thinking and feeling, to shape, 
through artistic [artful?| criticism, his fac- 
ulty of judging the value of poetry and 
drama. 

In the winter of 1782, Schiller the play- 
wright, wringing his hands, rushed through 
the dressing rooms of the performers in the 
Mannheim Opera House, crying out in a loud 
tone of voice: “The rigidity of Kant’s dis- 
cipline of duty is scaring all the graces out of 
my mind.” He was searching for an equi- 
librium [a catalyst] between the demand for 
morality and the sensual lure of beauty. 

This in itself manifests the enormous 
stature of Friedrich von Schiller; he found 
the eternally valid solution in moral gra- 
ciousness, in the grace of the intellect; by 
weaving together science and poetry Schiller 
educated and uplifted the spirit of the hu- 
man individual; it was beauty in which 
Schiller’s sensual as well as supersensual 
{spiritual?] nature found its deepest satis- 
faction. 

Schiller expressed in terms of sensual 
beauty, for the world of emotion, that which 
was actually the basis of Kant’s philosophy, 
for example, the domination of practical over 
theoretical reason. 

Beethoven's unique criticism, rejecting al- 
most all standard literature within his reach, 
was due to his dissatisfaction with the mo- 
tives of ethics [morality]. Schiller’s high 
clerical concept of art and artistry caused 
Beethoven unhesitatingly to set his words to 
music. We sense Beethoven, Kant, and 
Schiller walk|ing] hand in hand through the 
music of the Ninth Symphony. 

In the history of German literature, the 
man of intellect is kept in a state of breath- 
less suspense by Beethoven and Schiller. 
Even if bountiful Mother Nature had not 
endowed one with the gift of music and 
the other with that of poetry, their pure 
humanity in itself would force us to bow 
our heads in deep reverence. He who is 
contemplating [listening to?] Beethoven 
places the musician above the man is igno- 
rant of Beethoven's true self; he who in 
reading his works prefers Schiller the poet 
and [to the?] playwright can never hope 
for complete understanding [of Schiller the 
man?]. While totally submerging ourselves 


in both there is no possibility of establish- 
ing a proper relationship to their works un- 
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less we have previously acquired complete 
clarity as to the [earth] man in them. 
Every single one of their works represents 
a deep confession of a most personal nature; 
hence, it cannot be separated from the out- 
side conditions which have produced it. 

Two poets found in their innermost soul 
the fountain of truly artistic re-formation 
after the urge-ahead period toward the end 
of the 18th century—Schiller and Goethe. 

Goethe and Schiller—those two cannot be 
separated here—represented the climax of 
the era of most abundant flowering of Ger- 
man literature, of the classic era, in a nar- 
rower sense. They brought about the har- 
monious flowing together of all those trends 
and contrasts which the philosophers had 
been trying to achieve in vain. 

When Hegel effected a change in Schel- 
ling’s teaching [discipline] of identity, i. e., 
when he led it to its ultimate consequences 
in that he joined together the unit |respec- 
tive units?] of “being” and of “thinking” 
into the [ensemble?] “absolute,’’ making it 
the guiding star for the last philosophical 
rays on our intellectual horizon, the scholars 
were shaking their heads because it was hard 
for them to accept this philosophy; when 
Schiller, however, almost simultaneously, 
through poetry, [i. e.,] through artistic ex- 
pression, did likewise, those same scholars 
were jubilant and bowed their heads in deep 
reverence before the genius of the poet and 
playwright. 

In order to make it easier for mankind to 
understand throughout the ages, Schiller 
had a particular predilection for presenting 
powerful individuals fighting for the achieve- 
ment of worthwhile objectives. This sort 
of presentation corresponded to his very own, 
innermost nature. Primarily he was domi- 
nated by the idea [concept] of freedom. 
We sense this concept in all his works, and 
as Schiller progressed in his poetic and dra- 
matic development, his concept of freedom 
assumed different facets. In his youth it 
was the longing for physical freedom of 
which he had been deprived by the world 
around him and which transferred into his 
poetry; in his later life it was the ideal 
[freedom], the spiritual freedom, whose 
scope in the world of ideas has extended 
much farther than Goethe’s concept, and 
which, within this farflung scope pointed to 
the fighting and struggling of the nations, to 
things historical. That is why Schiller was 
considered the real creator [originator] of 
historical tragedy [drama]. 

Persons who break the barrier of compre- 
hension in the history and in the intellec- 
tual life of the nations are fully appreciated 
only by the people coming after them. Only 
succeeding generations are able to recog- 
nize the full impact of their creative master- 
pieces on overall cultural development and 
to view it as a finished picture. This ap- 
plies to Schiller, in particular. 

Based on a thorough knowledge of his life 
and works, our time [our present genera- 
tion] is capable of embracing the whole- 
ness of the individual, Schiller, and his ex- 
pansive world of ideas on whose significance 
our present way of life is based. All his 
works, conceived from his innermost experi- 
ence, are a lasting testimony of his humanity 
and of his clerical concept of art and artistry. 
The inexhaustible richness of his spirit, his 
aspiration for ultimate perfection, for total 
development of his gifts, the struggling and 
fighting for spiritual freedom, truth, and 
proximity to mother nature [earthiness] 
which pervade his poetry, dramas, and bal- 
lads, show our present generation the way to 
peace. 

Schiller did recognize the moral majesty 
and power of Christianity; yet, nevertheless, 
he cannot be measured according to the 
standards of narrow-minded, religio-dog- 
matic thinking. For him, the most im- 
portant thing of all was to be aware of the 
revelation of the transcendental [super- 
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natural] in the human individual anq |, 
morality, for whose earthly manifestation hp 
was striving. i 

During his lifetime—a period of politica) 
defenselessness and conflict—he creat 
position of power for Germany and 
taneously made it an entity in the r 
the spirit—these are the laurels which ha 
shared with Goethe. a: 

A son of Lieutenant Schiller and his wits 
Elisabeth, nee Kodweiss, Johann Christopy 
Friedrich Schiller saw the light of day it 
Marbach in Wurttemberg on November | 
1759. Owing to a kind fate, which bestow 
on his mother the gift of poetry, Schilje 
was born out of the same harmonic bloog 
strain |[blood composition?] as was G ethe 

Two years later the family moved to Loreh 
where Schiller’s father was active as a re. 
cruiting officer. At age 10, Schiller attendeg 
the Latin school [ancient Latin] at Lua. 
wigsburg. The ruler [of the principality 
the time, who was highly arbitrary in guia. 
ing the destiny of his subjects, brutally ip. 
terfered in the life of the artistic b y, who 
had matured before his time, by ordering 
him to enter the institution established for 
sons of army Officers on the “Solitude” near 
Stuttgart, which, later moved into town 
was converted into a college and since 178} 
has been known as Hohe Karlsschule. Under 
the influence of his ruler, Schiller chose the 
study of medicine. 

Despite military discipline and strict isola. 
tion, many of the works of the poets, philos- 
ophers, and writers, who had lived before 
him, found their way into his hands and 
were read by him with enthusiasm in the 
dark of the night. Schiller commenced to 
work on The Robbers in 1777; in 1780 he 
graduated from college and was licensed to 
practice his medical profession. Ordered to 
Stuttgart to serve his duke as regimental 
physician, he completed his first youthful 
drama, The Robbers, which in 1782 was per- 
formed on the Mannheim stage with great 
success. Schiller attended the performance 
without previously asking his duke for leave 
Enraged, the noble prince forbade him the 
writing of comedy. 

The urge for personal freedom was un- 
doubtedly the primary impulse for conceiv- 
ing the honest and romantic plot hatched 
between Schiller nad his childhood friend 
Andreas Streicher, the musician (who were 
later joined by Schiller’s sister, Nanette, who 
became Streicher's wife), in order 
their flight to Mannheim where he worked 
as playwright for 2 years and then proceeded 
to Leipzig, Dresden, and Rudolstadt where 
he met Charlotte von Lengefeld, whom he 
married in February 1790. Theirs was an 
unusually happy marriage. 

In 1802, after a full and rewardingly active 
life, Schiller was made a nobleman. 

Repeated illness at the beginning of 1805 
and recurring attacks of fever prepared him 
for the end which occurred on May 9, 1805. 

While his mortal remains rest in the 
Weimar Fuerstengruft, his works have be- 
come immortal. 
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HERMANN WOLF 
Beginning of May 1955. 





The Small Business Administration 


SPEECH 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 
Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speakef, 


I should like to take this opportunity 
urge that the Small Business Admin- 
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istration be continued for another 2 
os oe At the end of this period I believe 
Coneress will decide that a permanent 
independent agency with increased au- 
thority is both necessary and desirable 
to assure the continued welfare of small 
business concerns in our economy. There 
js no doubt that many benefits have been 
derived from the financial, procurement, 
and technical assistance programs estab- 
‘sched under the Small Business Admin- 
«tration. Certainly there is no agency 
in Government which can approach the 
centralized function of assistance to 
small business that is presently per- 
formed by this agency. 

~ all of us are aware of the increased 
economic power occasioned by the merg- 
er movement, the difficulty smaller 
manufacturers have in securing a fair 
share of the procurement dollar, the 
trial: all types of small business have in 
acouiring long-term credit and of the 
continued need for managerial and tech- 
nical assistance and advice. The Small 
Business Administration has made a 
sood beginning in its efforts to correct 
and solve some of these difficulties peren- 
nially encountered by small business. 

Iam sure that my colleagues are fa- 
miliar with what has been done by the 
Small Business Administration in its 
several programs, 

It may be that some of you feel as 
Ido that the results to date are not as 
completely satisfactory as we want them. 
Based on my close observations of the 
work of the Small Business Administra- 
tion as a member of the House Small 
Business Committee, I can see certain 
areas in which improvement is necessary. 

Although not a member of Subcom- 
mittee No. 2, I sat through the long 
hearings held by this committee because 
of my great interest in the problems 
presented and my desire to provide con- 
structive solutions for them, 

If there is one conclusion which may 
be reached as a result of those hearings— 
a conclusion of unanimous agreement— 
it is the absolute necessity of guarding 
the independence of the Small Business 
Administration. 

The various duties and responsibil- 
ities, and the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of the agency, can from time to 
time be examined and remedial action 
taken if necessary. As an adjunct to 
a regular department, the officials of a 
small-business office would listen politely 
to the Congress and then, as they should 
do, follow the direction of the depart- 

hent head, 

Experience has taught us that an ad- 
ministrator of an independent small- 
business agency not only listens intently 
and with great interest to the findings 
and conclusions of the committees of 
the Congress but in addition acts upon 
congressional recommendations as well 
as the intent of the Congress as pro- 
vided in the law. 

Therefore, I should like to devote my 
remarks to certain aspects of small busi- 
hess and government which are not gen- 
frally discussed. I want to emphasize 
why an independent agency devoted ex- 
“usively to service to small firms is both 
hecessary and desirable. 

e. is true that virtually every large 
eovernmental agency has provided cer- 
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tain types of services to business con- 
cerns, including small business. The 
Department of Commerce, for example, 
has been interested primarily in the 
general problems of business as a whole. 
Collaterally, small-business problems are 
considered incidentally and as one part 
of the overall business picture. They 
are not the type of problems which are 
of the most immediate concern to the 
small firm, particularly in a period of 
economic expansion and rapid changes 
in products and processes. Small firms 
must be able to adjust quickly to new 
or improved methods or they fall by the 
wayside. 

The type of assistance needed is not 
what an old-line agency, concerned 
always in the past with long-range help, 
is equipped to give. The entrenched pro- 
cedures, fixed channels, and tier upon 
tier of reviewing authorities of the old- 
line agency frustrate efforts to give quick 
help in solving urgent problems. 

The Department of Commerce itself 
seemingly recognized these facts when 
it transferred its own small-business unit 
from the Department proper to the Na- 
tional Production Authority soon after 
creation of that emergency agency and 
later to the successor agency, the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 

The experiences of World War II, as 
well as those of the present period, have 
shown clearly that small business does 
not receive effective help when respon- 
sibility for assisting it is assigned to one 
unit of a large agency that has many 
offices and many functions. When this 
is done, the small-business function of 
the agency is swallowed up among its 
many other duties. 

It has often been stated that incor- 
poration of a small-business program 
within a large agency would permit for 
effective representation. It is not true, 
however, that greater representation 
would result from such a move. Obvi- 
ously, the Secretary of a Department 
would not personally guide the De- 
partment’s small-business program. He 
would delegate this responsibility to 
another official, possibly an Assistant 
Secretary or an Under Secretary, but 
more likely to an office or division chief, 
as was the case in the past. Instead of 
having the head of an independent 
agency serving as its representative, 
small business then would be represented 
by an official of lesser rank who could 
not act on important matters without 
prior approval of superiors who could 
not approach the heads of other agen- 
cies on an equal footing and who could 
not report on small-business problems 
directly to the President and the Con- 
gress. 

What small business needs is a sepa- 
rate, independent agency that can serve 
as a focal point of assistance to it, and 
that can act quickly and authoritatively 
in its behalf when the need arises. Dur- 
ing the first years of World War II, for 
example, most military contracts were 
going to large producers. Small firms 
were being denied the opportunity to 
participate fully in the production of 
war materials. In response to the pro- 
tests of small-business men, the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation was set up, as 
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a part of the War Production Board, to 
help small firms obtain contracts. This 
Corporation was successful in getting a 
larger percentage of contracts for small 
business. 

As in World War I, during the early 
months of the Korean war, small firms 
were being treated unfairly in the award- 
ing of defense orders and in other phases 
of the defense program. Again, their 
protests led to the creation of an inde- 
pendent agency—Small Defense Plants 
Administration—which had no other 
function than to help small firms to over- 
come mobilization problems. Once 
again, a separate, independent agency 
proved to be what small business needed. 

On the basis of past experience, it 
seems very unlikely that centralization 
of Government assistance to small busi- 
ness in the Department of Commerce 
would be to the advantage of small firms. 
In January 1946, for example, many of 
the functions of Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration—functions which had proved 
of great help to small business—were 
transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce and located there in a new and 
well-staffed unit, the Office of Small 
Business. A little over 2 years later, the 
small-business function had largely dis- 
appeared among the many other func- 
titons of the Department. The Office of 
Small Business had been reduced to a 
minor unit of a large bureau and was 
staffed by only a handful of emplovees. 

Further, the Department, in its pre- 
vious opportunity to perform small-busi- 
ness functions, did not achieve success 
with them. In fact, its failure to per- 
form the functions successfully, as at- 
tested to by hundreds of small-business 
men appearing before congressional 
committees, was a major reason for the 
creation of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the assignment to it of broad 
small-business responsibilities. 

Virtually the same analysis may be 
made of the military services and the 
role of small business within those serv- 
ices. The Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force all have small-business specialists, 
who are supposed to look after the inter- 
ests of small business in awards of con- 
tracts. The fact is that the small-busi- 
ness specialists in the armed services are 
not as effective in behalf of small firms 
as an independent agency like the Small 
Business Administration. 

One basic reason that small-business 
specialists in the armed services cannot 
do a fully effective job in behalf of small 
firms is that, after all, they are employed 
by the military branches and they must 
accept the policies and practices of the 
armed services. They are not in a posi- 
tion to exercise independence of action. 
They cannot formulate policies or even 
exert an appreciable influence on their 
formulation. 

The Small Business Administration, 
on the other hand, is completely inde- 
pendent of other agencies and is devoted 
solely to the purpose of assisting sma!l 
business with the special problems it en- 
counters. It represents the interest of 
small business on various policymaking 
interagency committees, advises other 
agencies on questions affecting small 
firms, and serves as a “watchdog” in 
their behalf with respect to policies and 
activities of other Federal agencies. 
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Another basic reason why small-busi- 
ness specialists in the armed services 
cannot serve the interests of small firms 
effectively is the ingrained psychology 
in contracting offices which precludes 
adequate consideration for the small 
would-be Government contractors. Be- 
cause so much of military purchasing is 
on a large scale, and so many items 
bought are products of such size that 
they can be made only by very large con- 
cerns—planes, tanks, trucks, big guns, 
et cetera—there is an inevitable ten- 
dency toward turning to the larger busi- 
nessess for almost every kind of item. 
More accustomed to dealing with such 
concerns, contracting officers have too 
often adopted the attitude that it is eas- 
ier to buy nearly everything from large 
firms. It is extremely. difficult for small 
business specialists in the armed services 
to overcome such habits of thinking on 
the part of contracting officers and 
higher officials. 

Small Business Administration repre- 
sentatives in the procurement centers, 
on the other hand, are not prevented by 
the circumstances of their employment 
from making all possible efforts to obtain 
contracts for small firms. Their alle- 
giance is to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the interests of small busi- 
ness, not to officials of the armed services. 
It is their job to see to it that small firms 
have an opportunity to obtain contracts 
for any kind of purchase which they are 
capable of supplying. The difference in 
point of view matters a great deal. 

Small-business men bring a_ great 
variety of problems to the Small Business 
Administration for help, usually involv- 
ing dealings with other agencies. In 
numerous instances they have stated that 
they have tried repeatedly to get assist- 
ance from other agencies involved with- 
out success, and only by coming to the 
Small Business Administration could 
they get the help they needed. 

Without an independent champion in 
the Government, small business would 
have no central agency to look to for 
assistance. Efforts in behalf of small 
firms would be widely diffused through- 
out a number of Federal agencies. The 
inevitable consequences, as in times past, 
would be confusion, loss of time, piece- 
meal! efforts to assist small business, and 
inadequate and belated help. 

This has been incontrovertibly demon- 
strated by experience. Efforts to deal 
with the problems of small firms through 
offices of small business or small business 
specialists in the regular departments of 
Government have been tried, and have 
failed. 

The testimony of small-business men 
who have looked to the Small Business 
Administration for help and who have 
obtained it, truly indicates that an inde- 
pendent agency can cut through the con- 
fusion of scattered, piecemeal, inade- 

quate efforts to assist small firms and 
make it possible for them to obtain quick 
and effective help. 

Instead of an inefficient diffusion of 
efforts—always too little and usually too 
late—the Small Business Administration 
can provide a direct, central means of 
giving efficient assistance and represen- 
tation to small business. Only through 
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an independent agency can small busi- 
ness ever achieve proper recognition of 
its problems, with appropriate programs 
leading to a solution of these problems. 





Disgraceful Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
feat of an adequate highway bill last 
week has brought on a great protest 
from our American citizenry as well as, 
strong editorials criticizing the failure 
of this Congress to pass legislation that 
would not only improve the internal 
conditions of our country, but would be 
a great factor in reducing the wanton 
slaughter on our streets and highways. 
When you realize that 100 people every 
day are being killed, 3,000 per month or 
36,000 per year, it is enough to arouse 
the entire populace of our country. 

More people are maimed each year 
through accidents and more than $4 bil- 
lion in losses is sustained each year, 
mainly attributable to unsafe and haz- 
ardous highways. 

I wish to extend my remarks and in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
San Francisco Examiner of Saturday, 
July 30, 1955: 

DISGRACEFUL PERFORMANCE 


The performance of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in voting down any form of Fed- 
eral highway legislation was sickening. 

In 12 hours of action in 2 days on the 
House floor, Congressman after Congress- 
man expressed Nis great concern at the 
slaughter on our highways and the great 
economic loss the American people were 
suffering. 

The need for a Federal highway bill, they 
kept saying to each other, is not in question. 

Then, when their names were called, they 
voted down any form of Federal aid at all. 

Some of them, when the final vote was an- 
nounced, laughed aloud, as though they had 
done something amusing. 

Up in the galleries, enjoying this display, 
were the lobbyists who today are being held 
responsible for the defeats of the various 
bills. 

Many of them represented industries and 
associations that have fought for good roads 
for many years but who found that they 
didn't really want them if they were going to 
cost any money. 

The lobbyists won a battle, but they lost 
the war, because they represent industries 
that cannot survive unless the highways of 
America are made adequate within the next 
few years. 

Down on the floor the Congressmen were 
running the lobbyists’ errands and deserting 
their own party leadership. 

Today many of them have the decency 
at least to be somewhat ashamed of them- 
selves. ° 

And the lobbyists are telling everybody 
that they really were for a road bill and 
that they didn’t expect that Congress would 
become so panicked under lobby pressure 
that nothing would result at all. 

If these gentlemen are to be accepted 
at their word—and that is a gigantic “if"— 
then we agree with Republican House Leader 
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MarTIN that President Eisenhower should 
call a special session of the Congress and 
make it sit in Washington until it does 
duty. 

There is nothing funny or politically smar 
about sabotaging a Federal highway bil 

About 200 Americans died in our chaotic 
traffic while these representatives of th, 
people were issuing pious statements and 
finding a way to save their own Politi ‘i 
hides. 

Now let them act like the statesmen they 
pretended to be. , 

Let them forget their miserable and petty 
differences. : 

Let them sit down together with their 
eyes off the galleries and do the job the 
American people are demanding of them, 

And let them sit there until they do, 


its 
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Reduction in Budget Estimates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the appro- 
priations bills are now through, with the 
exception of the legislative bill. As that 
is a comparatively small total of the 
whole, I have included what might be the 
result if the bill is passed. If it is not 
passed, and we have a continuing reso- 
lution, the total figure of budget esti- 
mates will undoubtedly be reduced by the 
continuing resolution by at least $10 mil- 
lion—just how much it is impossible to 
Say. 

I have prepared a table indicating the 
processes of the bills from the budget 
through the House and the Senate 
which I submit herewith. 

The table shows a reduction in the 
budget estimates of $2,003,361,014. Ina 
great many ways, there have been things 
that have happened in connection with 
the appropriation bills that tend to wipe 
out the figures that appear on the sur- 
face. For instance, in the public-works 
bill, projects were initiated, many of 
them without any budget estimate, with 
an ultimate aggregate cost of upward of 
$3 billion. 

In addition to that, in the agricultural 
bill, there were items above the budget 
aggregating $120 million that do not 
show. In the mutual security bill, there 
were items of reappropriation that were 
not known about beforehand that were 
reappropriated and took the place of di- 
rect appropriations out of the Treasury, 
involving approximately $300 million. 

The concealed appropriations for the 
Agriculture Department and mutual-se- 
curity items of reappropriation should 
really be deducted from the overall re- 
duction in the saving that has been 
made, thus reducing the saving to about 
$1,500,000,000. 

It looks to me as though, if we were 
careful, that the budget could be bal- 
anced in the fiscal year 1956, beginning 
July 1 next. The current picture for the 
month of July indicates that the income 
taxes, excise taxes, and customs duties 
have all begun to go up, and the overa 
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of July were up nearly $150 mil- items is in the foreign-relief expendi- not carry through in that Wav all 
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01 or The heart attack that struck down Senate 
un majority leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas ‘ . . . e oy 
.f » geo , “S, minor positions, unknown, unwept, and un- 
Uh HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE gives this column a chance to say some gung, but nevertheless dedicated 


things that it has long wanted to say re- 


Gay affairs of our Government from very 


OF KANSAS I learned about the men and women who 


al so eee J . -_ renee garding the men and women who man our represent us in Congress and it is to them 

oe ee OF eee eee Houses of Congress. that I would pay a tribute inspired by the 

é Monday, August 1, 1955 This observation is based upon more than unfortunate blow that has struck down 
; 7 25 years as a working newspaperman, almost LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Mr HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave a year in a subcabinet eeteaaie and, Yoore To begin with, you who know your Con- 
to extend my remarks, I am including than a year in the public relations field. pressman or Senator only as a nice guy, or 
re herewith an article by Mr. John C. Davis What I wish to do here is pay tribute to lady, whom you meet every 2 or 6 years when 
Published as a part of his Washington the men and women who handle our af- they come around seeking your vote, and 
y; column in the July issue of the Co-op fairs in Congress. As a newspapermanI had accept them merely as such, realize but little 

Digest. Mr. Davis is a newspaperman contact with legislators for many years. of the real background of these people. You 
1¢ of wide experience and one who has Largely in this phase of the association they are apt to ogre of them as on s( me ! . 
ic had an opportunity to observe congres- were humble men and women seeking to ex- who wants to hold public om e, to a ink é 
4 giana?) ae = plain to a very cocky newswriter just why the public tap, with the blessing of the local 
a ‘onal and governmental affairs for many they. had taken the stand they had on pend-__— political organization or boss, the latter able 
4 years. During the past 3 years he has ing legislation mostly agricultural sincé that to tell them how to vote on critical measures 
n been here in Washington and in close was my special field. or how to gain favor. 
ul ouch with legislative activities. As a newsman in the field I knew all the Nothing could be further from the truth as 

In these times when one hears much answers. I was very brusque with Con-_ respects the great majority. There may be 
re ill-considered and unreasonable criticism 8Tessmen, even Cabinet members, in criticiz- some who fit the picture of political has ks, 
|- of Government, and particularly of Con- ing their actions I wondered, as I think you but if there are I do mot ee eee - att nS 
12 gress, it is refreshing to read an article have, how the business of government ever years here in Washington om an int ima e 
1e such as M ae a got done with 50 many well-meaning but contact with the men and women who “man 
10 Is 5 : r. Davis has written. stupid people having a finger in the pie. the Hill. 

i lene that Mr. Davis made spe- Then I came to Washington as an adminis- My observation leads me to say, without 
- ~ nce to THOMAS A. JENKINS, Our trative assistant to the Secretary of Agricul- qualification, that the men and women tn 
us stinguished colleague of many years ture. In that position I learned intimately Congress are the hardest working single 
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group in the United States of America. They 
and their staffs put in more hours in their 
offices, more hours of work, than do any 
comparable group in the Nation, whether it 
be in private industry, labor, housework, 
farming, or any of the occupations that 
engage our citizens. 

It is nothing for a Congressman or Sena- 
tor and his staff to be at work at 8 o’clock 
in the morning, every morning, and to be 
still going strongly at 9 o'clock at night; not 
just 1 day but every day. 

From a career that began on a farm, and 
included a couple of years as a laborer on 
an open-hearth gang in a steel mill, I know 
something about work. I want to say here 
and now that the Members of Congress work 
harder, physically and mentally, than any 
segment of our population. 

What makes them do it? 

At a recent meeting of the Ohio Society, 
at which I was a member of the reception 
committee, and Tom JENKINS, Ohio’s rank- 
ing Republican Congressman, was the hon- 
ored guest, I asked the Congressman why 
he stuck to his job. Tom, who represents 
Ohio’s 10th district, and is in his 16th con- 
secutive term which makes him the 6th 
ranking Member in the House, answered: 
“Jack, I am here because I like the service. 
Not a day passes but that I am able to do at 
least 50 nice things for at least 50 nice and 
deserving people. Where else could I per- 
form so much service for good?” 

The Congressman went on to say that he 
has never taken a campaign contribution 
from anyone, but he owes no man or inter- 
est, and that he casts his vote with a clear 
conscience for the public good. 

By and large, Tom JENKINS is typical of 
the men and women who serve you in the 
Houses of Congress. They are deserving of 
our respect, admiration, and support. And 
when one of them has been stricken with 
illness, as has LYNDON JOHNSON, it behooves 
us to offer what prayers we may to what- 
ever God we worship for his speedy recovery. 





A Magnificent Legacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention the magnificent gift to be re- 
ceived by the Morristown National His- 
torical Park under the will of Lloyd Wad- 
dell Smith. This park, incidentally, is 
located in my congressional district, and 
includes Washington’s famous revolu- 
tionary headquarters in Morristown, 
and also the site of the Continental 
Army’s encampment in nearby Jockey 
Hollow. The Jockey Hollow area, to- 
taling some 1,000 acres, was given to the 
Government by Mr. Smith in 1933, thus 
laying the groundwork for the establish- 
ment of the Morristown National His- 
torical Park. 

The late Lloyd Waddell Smith, one of 
New Jersey’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, has left to the Morristown National 
Historical Park his unique collection of 
Americana. Included in this collection 
are hundreds of letters written by 
George Washington, his sword, and es- 
tate records. As an avid and discrim- 
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inating collector, Mr. Smith amassed 
also a magnificent collection of Indian 
relics, largely found in New Jersey. 
Many manuscripts, books, and docu- 
ments of the Civil War period also have 
been left to the national park. 

In the light of this immensely val- 
uable legacy, it is especially pleasing to 
me to know that these articles will be 
housed in a new wing to the national 
museum, located on the grounds of 
Washington's headquarters in Morris- 
town. Sufficient funds for this purpose 
just recently have been made available 
to build this wing, which it is expected 
will be finished in 1956. At that time, 
therefore, one of our most interesting 
national parks will be able to display 
adequately the priceless and irreplacable 
collection just left to the Nation by the 
late Lloyd Smith. 





There Is Still Ample Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is still ample time for Congress to enact 
a sound and equitable highway program 
before the adjournment. 

It is my conviction that we can still 
rise up to the situation and take favor- 
able action on highway legislation. The 
pros and cons of the various proposals 
on this subject have been debated for 
many months. They are familiar to 
most if not allof the Members. It would 
not require any longer than 1 day to re- 
consider this legislation, and to reach 
some satisfactory decision. 

I wish to urge my colleagues on the 
Public Works Committee, and the dis- 
tinguished leadership of this House, to 
bring the highway legislation to the floor 
without delay. I am confident that the 
House will be able to complete action on 
this vital measure before adjournment. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. This editorial, in 
my estimation, reflects the feelings of 
many people who are deeply disturbed 
by the recent action of the House, and 
who are very interested in seeing an ade- 
quate and sound highway program 
enacted without further delay. 

The editorial follows: 

DISGRACEFUL PFRFORMANCE 

The performance of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in voting down any form of. Fed- 
eral highway legislation was sickening. 

In 12 hours of action in 2 days on the 
House floor, Congressman after Congressman 
expressed his great concern at the slaughter 
on our highways and the great economic loss 
the American people were suffering. 

The need for a Federal highway bill, they 
kept saying to each other, is not in question. 

Then, when their names were called, they 
voted down any form of Federal aid at all. 

Some of them, when the final vote was 
announced, laughed aloud, as though they 
had done something amusing. 
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Up in the galleries, enjoying this dispjay 
were the lobbyists who today are being | 
responsible for the defeats of the 
bills. 

Many of them represented industries 
associations that have fought for good roaqs 
for many years, but who found that the 
didn’t really want them if they were ¢ 
cost any money. 

The lobbyists won a battle, but they los 
the war because they represent industries 
that cannot survive unless the highways 
America are made adequate within the nex 
few years. 

Down on the floor the Congressmen were 
running the lobbyists’ errands and desertinz 
their own party leadership. 

Today many of them have the decer 1 
least to be somewhat ashamed of themselves 

And the lobbyists are telling everybody 
that they really were for a road bill and tha: 
they didn’t expect that Congress would be. 
come so panicked under lobby pressure t! 
nothing would result at all. 


If these gentlemen are to be accepted at 
their word—and that is a gigantic “if then 
we agree with Republican House Leader 
MarTin that President Eisenhower should 
call a special session of the Congress and 
make it sit in Washington until it does it 
duty. 

There is nothing funny or politically smart 
about sabotaging a Federal highway bil! 

About 200 Americans died in our chaotic 
traffic while these representatives of the peo- 
ple were issuing pious statements and finding 
a way to save their own political hides 

Now let them act like the statesmen they 
pretended to be. 

Let them forget their miserable and petty 
differences. 

Let them sit down together with their eyes 
off the galleries and do the job the American 
people are demanding of them. 

And let them sit there until they do. 
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Where Does the United States Stand 
With Respect to Soviet Russia in the 
Race for Aerial Supremacy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to your attention, and to the atten- 
tion of the Congress, a matter which has 
lately given me increasing concern. Itis 
a matter which ties very directly to the 
question asked so many times this past 
month—where do we in the United 
States stand with respect to Soviet Rus- 
sia in the race for aerial supremacy? 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the vast dis- 
proportion that has developed between 
the large expenditures for building new 
aircraft and the relatively much smaller 
expenditures for obtaining the basic re- 
search knowledge which, in the last 
analysis, determines their quality and 
their utility. The lumping together o 
research expenditures with the many 
times larger sums for the construction 
of the first models of new engines, alr- 
planes, and guided missiles serves 
conceal the relatively small effort the 
United States is concentrating upon re- 
search. 
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what we need is a better balance be- 
+ween our research effort and our devel- 
-»ment and production of new models of 
raft and missiles. Restoration of a 
‘sstie balance between the two—re- 
rch on the one hand and develop- 
t and production on the other—need 
not be expensive. In fact, I am con- 
vinced that such action can result in the 
savi for the American taxpayers of 

ntold millions of dollars. It can save 

many lives among our test pilots and our 
vouth who fly the planes in service. 
* uMore important still, achievement of 
balance between research and produc- 
tion of new aircraft and missiles can 
assure that the United States maintains 
its position of leadership in the worid 
of aeronautics. 

Let me give you a single illustration of 
the tragic consequences of the lack of 
knowledge, the lack of sufficient infor- 
mation coming from research. On a 
warm, sunny day in California last fall, 
one of our newest—and most promis- 
ing—fighter aircraft prototypes took off 
on a test flight. This particular flight 
was the last of a series being made to 
demonstrate that the new airplane was 
able to perform satisfactorily the severe 
maneuvers which would be required of 
it in service use. 

The pilot, one of the best in the bus!- 
ness, climbed to a preselected altitude 
at which he began to perform the speci- 
fied maneuver. Something went wrong: 
The airplane disintegrated in midair; 
the pilot was killed. 

At first, no one knew what had caused 
this tragedy. But the most intensive 
studies of the wreckage and other availa- 
ble evidence finally revealed the cause. 
In the words of the chief engineer of the 
company which had designed and built 
the plane, the pilot “‘encountered some 
hitherto unsuspected mysteries of super- 
sonic flight—and unexplainable phe- 
nomenon—a maneuver never before ex- 
perienced under those conditions.” 

This strange maneuver, I am told, was 
a sudden and uncontrollable turn to the 
right. Instead of keeping its sleek nose 
pointed into the supersonic wind of a 
100 times hurricane strength, the air- 
plane suddenly turned and went into a 
violent skid. The result was that the 
terrific wind forces existing at super- 
sonic speed battered the sturdy aircraft 
structure until it broke into pieces. 

I have been relieved to learn that, in 
this case, a remedy was soon found. But 
I am disturbed when I reflect that, in 
cases like this, months of precious time, 
and hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of engineering and production effort are 
being committed to projects where the 
line between success and failure is so 
narrow. 

Even when the trouble can be soon 
corrected, the disorganization of the pro- 
duction line, and the great amount of 
additional engineering effort required, 
cost many millions of dollars. What is 
far more important, if the trouble can- 
not be corrected, the many years of effort 
that have gone into the development of 
the airplane or the missile are the same 
as thrown away. 
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We cannot win a technical race with 
Russia that way. And, whether we like 
it or not, the Soviet Russians have en- 
gaged in a race with us—to become first 
in the air. Assuming that we are still 
ahead in that race, I can find no reason 
to believe that we will long maintain the 
lead we now have, if we adopt an attitude 
of complacency or fail to make full use 
of our technical talents. 

The instance of trouble with a new 
type aircraft that I mentioned is not an 
isolated case. During these past few 
critical years there have been other in- 
stances of airplanes which had to be 
grounded as a result of unknown faults 
that caused them to break apart in the 
air. 

Why does this sort of thing happen? 
I am not an engineer or a scientist, and 
I do not pretend to know all the answers. 
But I will say this: I have looked into 
these accidents sufficiently to know that 
what is happening is that in our haste 
to bring about great improvement in 
the performance capabilities of our air- 
planes, we are forcing our aircraft com- 
panies to design for production on the 
basis of insufficient basic aeronautical 
knowledge. 

In the decades before World War II, 
the United States was the acknowledged 
world leader in aeronautics. This was 
due to the research effort carried on dur- 
ing those years. At the beginning of 
that war, we had a backlog of basic aero- 
nautical information which could be ex- 
ploited readily by use in the design of 
new and improved aircraft. 

But since the war, due to the super- 
sonic possibilities implicit in the turbo- 
jet-and rocket engine, our designers have 
had to accelerate their work to the point 
where the lead time between our air- 
craft research and our aircaft design and 
prototype production has been cut vir- 
tually to zero. 

I am informed that our aircraft re- 
search people were just beginning to un- 
derstand the nature of some of the prob- 
lems that caused the tragic accident last 
fall at the very time the accident oc- 
curred. What Iam saying is that, some- 
how, we must assure that our research 
people define these new mysterious prob- 
lems and come up with the solutions, be- 
fore new designs get to the flight stage, 
not after the airplanes begin breaking up 
in midair. And they should be able to 
do this in ample time for the designers to 
study and digest the research data before 
the design starts. 

Our research effort has not kept pace. 
It is too thin today to provide the re- 
quired lead time before design, and it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that this 
is a situation which has been worsening 
during the past few years. 

In the postwar period between 1946 
and 1953 appropriations for all military 
aircraft procuremeéent—including air- 
planes and missiles—increased from 
$415 million to $15 biilion—an increase 
of 3,500 percent. 

During this same period, the appro- 
priations for salaries and expenses of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, our principal aeronautical 
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research agency, went up from $24 mil- 
lion to $48.6 million—an increase of 100 
percent. 

In 1946, we were spending about 6 
percent of the procurement appropria- 
tion to insure the technical quality of our 
aircyaft, compared to only three-tenths 
of 1 percent for such insurance in 1953. 
Today the picture remains much the 
same as in 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we are all agreed 
as to the necessity of spending the many 
billions of dollars required to construct 
and operate for peace great fleets of air- 
planes and missiles. But when we spend 
those billions, we must insist that they 
provide superiority in the air, in quality 
as well as in in quantity. 

Our airplanes and our missiles must 
be able not only to meet their perform- 
ance guarantees in the skilled hands of 
the expert company pilots. They must 
be able to operate, at performance guar- 
antee levels, under the rigorous demands 
of military service. 

The basic research required to pro- 
vide the answers which will enable us 
to build supersonic aircraft that will be 
controllable, reliable and _ structurally 
sound—as well as sleek and fast—is an 
essential element in our airpower pic- 
ture. We cannot afford to neglect it. 





A Voluntary Health Plan for Older People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 83d Congress, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I had the privilege of being chair- 
man, initiated a health inquiry to study 
what can and should be done to provide 
additional protection for the American 
people against the heavy burden—and 
all too frequent financial hardship— 
arising from sickness and accidents re- 
sulting in hospitalization and accom- 
panying medical expenses. 

This inquiry disclosed that although 
there had been a very rapid growth of 
the voluntary health-insurance move- 
ment, the committee was equally im- 
pressed that there was a need for ex- 
tension of coverage to provide for broad- 
er ranges of benefits and to additional 
groups of people. One of these groups 
that needed coverage were the older peo- 
ple, who either found difficulty in obtain- 
ing health insurance or were unable to 
obtain it at all. 

In both the 83d and 84th Congresses, 
I introduced several bills designed to 
help the American people to bear the 
burden of nospital and medical expenses, 
built on our existing system of voluntary 
insurance. 

I have been informed that the health 
inquiry conducted by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce dur- 
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ing the 83d Congress stimulated many 
in the insurance industry in their efforts 
to provide broader ranges of benefits and 
to cover additional groups of people. 

I am particularly gratified to have 
learned that the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, the largest ingur- 
ance company in my State of New Jer- 
sey, and the second largest in the coun- 
try, following the hearings last session 
of cur committee, undertook a study of 
the possibility and feasibility of provid- 
ing individual hospital-expense coverage 
at a reasonable rate fot our older people 
and is now prepared to offer some time in 
September a special hospital-expense 
policy to both men and women between 
the ages of 60 and 70 which will help 
them pay their hospital, surgical, and 
medical expenses while in the hospital, 
with guaranteed lifetirhe coverage sub- 
ject to the limits set forth in the policy. 

For the information of the Members 
and my colleagues on the committee, I 
am including as part of my remarks the 
following letter received by me from Mr. 
Carrol M. Shanks, the president of the 
Prudential, relative to this new policy, 
the stimulus for which was provided by 
the work of the committee: 

AvucusT 1, 1955. 
Hon. CHar.Les A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: It is a great 
personal pleasure to advise you that our 
company will provide a comprehensive pro- 
gram, based on private enterprise, for hos- 
pital and medical care for older members 
of our population. This new program which 
we call our senior hospital-expense plan, is 
designed to provide guaranteed lifetime cov- 
erage for persons between 60 and 70 years 
old on an individual basis through special 
hospitalization and medical-expense policies. 
They will be offered to the public by our sales 
torces in September. 

There are probabiy some 21 million persons 
age 60 and over, but only a small number of 
them are employed by concerns which pro- 
vide hospitalization benefits through group 
insurance. Generally, this coverage does 
not continue when the employee is retired. 
However, the number of employers who are 
providing hospitalization coverage after re- 
tirement is increasing. While individual, as 
well as family, policies are available in addi- 
tion to group coverage, many companies lim- 
it their issue to applicants under age 60. 
A few companies have policies available to 
applicants at the older ages but, in most 
instances, the benefits at the older ages are 
on a limited basis and almost without ex- 
ception the insurer reserves the right to 
terminate the coverage after age 65. 

Since only a small number of persons 60 
years or over are covered by hospitalization 
insurance, there is a great need for this 
type of protection. The frequency of hos- 
pitalization at age 60 and up is twice that 
below age 45. Moreover, the average dura- 
tion of hospital confinement is twice as long 
at age 60 and over as it is for ages below 45. 
Taking into account these 2 factors, the 
cost of hospitalization at age 60 and over is 
almost 4 times greater than for persons 
under 45 years of age. 

In my opinion, you and your associates on 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives, 
as a result of your hearings and exhaustive 
studies last year, deserve great credit in 
bringing to public attention the need for 
private enterprise to provide adequate assist- 
ance for our older population. 

Following the hearings of the committee, 
the Prudential started the development of 
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the program that is being announced. After 
an extensive study and great research con- 
cerning this problem of providing adequate 
coverage for the older persons, the company 
developed individual policies that will sub- 
stantially meet their needs at reasonable 
costs. Most important of all, it seems to me, 
is that these policies are guaranteed renew- 
able for life and the company cannot cancel 
them. The company reserves the right to 
change premiums because of the experi- 
mental nature of the coverages. However, 
any rate change may be made only on a 
class basis and not because of physical im- 
pairments or claims of any individual in- 
sured. I am enclosing a description of the 
major details of these new policies, which 
I think you will find interesting. 

There are few, if any, more important 
social and economic responsibilities con- 
fronting our industry today. I am gratified 
to say that the Prudential, as an important 
member of the industry, is trying to meet 
this challenge. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
CARROL M. SHANKS, 
President. 





SENIOR HOSPITAL EXPENSE POLICIZS 


The following is a brief summary of Pru- 
dential’s hospital-expense individual policies 
for older people. The policy should be re- 
ferred to for complete details. 

Available to eligible males and females 
aged 60 to 70, inclusive. No further pre- 
miums are due after the policy anniversary 
following attainment of age 80, but benefits 
are provided during the lifetime of the in- 
sured. 

Company cannot cancel policy, but may 
change the table of premium rates. The 
right to change premiums has been reserved 
by the company because the experimental 
nature of the coverage makes the proper level 
of premiums uncertain and the coverage is 
one for which the cost trend is uncertain. 
Any rate change will be for the class of 
policyholders and not applied to any individ- 
ual insured. 

The coverages are available on two plans: 

A. Daily hospital benefit $8 with maximum 
surgical benefit $200. 

B. Daily hospital benefit $12 with maxi- 
mum surgical benefit $300. 

Coverage is offered either on: 

A. Ordinary basis where premiums are 
payable quarterly, semiannually, or annu- 
ally; or 

B. Debit basis where premiums are col- 
lected monthly by the agent at the home. 

Important features of the debit and ordi- 
nary plans are as follows: 

A. Hospital-expense benefits: 

1. Daily hospital confinement benefits: 
For room, board, and routine hospital serv- 
ices while confined as a resident inpatient 
in a hospital, with a maximum duration for 
all hospital confinement due to any one acci- 
dent or during any one period of sickness 
of 35 days on the ordinary basis, and 28 days 
on the debit basis. 

2. Additional hospital-expense benefits: 
For expenses actually incurred, while con- 
fined as a resident inpatient in a hospital, 
for items such as operating room, laboratory, 
X-ray and fluoroscope, medicines, drugs, sur- 
gical dressings, oxygen. The maximum pay- 
ment for confinement due to any one acci- 
dent or during any one period of sickness is 
8 times the daily hospital benefit on the 
ordinary basis; and 5 times the daily hospital 
benefit on the debit basis. 

3. Aggregate hospital-expense-benefits 
limit: Hospital-expense benefits for all hos- 
pital confinements, regardless of cause, may 
not collectively exceed during the life of the 
policy: 

On the ordinary-basis policy, $1,600 when 
the daily hospital benefit is $8; $2,400 when 
the daily hospital benefit is $12. 
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On the debit-basis policy, $1,200 when th, 
daily hospital benefit is $8; $1,800 when ty 
daily hospital benefit is $12. 

In each case, when the aggregate hospita). 
expense-benefit limit has been reached no 
further premiums are required and the po). 
icy is continued in force for life for surgi, 
expense benefits only. 

B. Surgical-expense benefits: Payment f 
actual charges up to the amount provideg 
under the schedule of operations as 
in the policy. 


PREMIUM EXAMPLES 


For lives becoming insured at age 65, the 
premiums at the present table of rates are 

Ordinary plan (quarterly premium $8 
daily hospital benefit with maximum surgica| 
benefit, $200: Males, $19.18; females, $20.49 
Twelve-dollar daily hospital benefit with 
maximum surgical benefit $300: Males, 
$28.77; females, $30.60. 

Debit plan (monthly premiums): $8 daily 
hospital benefit with maximum surgical! ben- 
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efit $200: Males, $5.60; females, $602 
Twelve-dollar daily hospital benefit with 
maximum surgical benefit $300: Males, $8.40; 


females, $9.03. 





The Timeless Philosophy of a Great 


Commoner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a remarkable address de- 
livered at the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, 
February 27, 1955, by Hon. Robert Cros- 
ser, one of the most influential Members 
of this House for more’ than a third of 


a century: 
ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE CONVENTION OF 
District XVI OF THE KAPPA ALPHA THETA 


Sororiry, HELD AT HOTEL JEFFERSON, RICH- 

MOND, VA., ON SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1955 

BY ROBERT CROSSER, WHO, EXCEPTING THE 

Per1iop From Marcu 4, 1919, TO Marcu 4, 

1923, Was A MEMBER OF CONGRESS CONTINU- 

OUSLY FrRoM MakcH 4, 1913, To JaNuary 3, 

1955 

Madam Toastmistress and members of the 
Kappa Alpha Theta Sorority, when the very 
estimable member of your organization 1 
vited me to address this convention, she s 
gested that I stress the importance ¢ 
achievement by members of your sorority 
I called attention, however, to the fact that 
achievement is often not unmixed good 

It occurred to me that a group like tis, 
the most important service I might ! 
would be first to call attention to the fact 
that many of the conventional not 
regard to the right purpose in life are! 
cious. It seemed, therefore, that t 
service which I might be able to render 's 
to state what, from the standpoint of tu 
absolute, is the true purpose or god) © 
mankind. 

Let me say, then, without quibbling, t 
man’s aim, purpose, or goal should bt 
realization of absolute harmony. I appre- 
ciate the fact, of course, that from the! 
man standpoint, relative harmony ‘ 
be reasonably expected. 

I am sure, however, that we can all 
that earnest devotion to and continuou: 
port of one’s best understanding of right 
truth, is the individual's most sublime eX 
pression of life. 
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Right means to be in accord with the 
<)preme Power of the universe. The terms 
“right,” “truth,” and “reality” all have the 
s me meaning. Such constant support of the 
right by the individual, therefore, indicates 
wieo his recognition of the existence of in- 
fnite good and its action which he desires to 

nifest by his conduct. 
When the individual becomes regularly 
conscious of his identity, he then experiences 
a continual eagerness to Know the right, the 
truth, in order to be able to determine what 
is his proper course of conduct. In addition 
to his eargerness to know the right, the indi- 
vidual becomes vividly aware of the fact that 
the urge to do right, the truth, felt by him, 
is the activity of the cause, the power, which 
cave him existence, and is the only real cause 
or creator. 

If the individual’s thinking and activity 
manifest at-one-ment with, accordance 
with, the Supreme Power, then that think- 
and action are right. Right or truth 
the essence and law of action of the 
ipreme Power, the infinite mind is, there- 

all that is real. The real is that which 
ght or true. The philosopher Herbert 
Spencer said also: ‘‘That which is real is per- 
manent; that which is not permanent is not 
rea 

Now, my friends, to both you who have 
been, as well as you who are now, college 
students, it must be evident that the true 
purpose in striving for an education should 
be the improvement of our understanding 
of the right; to increase our knowledge of the 
law of life, of the way of action of infinite 
mind, and that means the truth which will 
make mankind really free. In brief, the pur- 
pose in seeking an education should be to 
acquire the knowledge of the law of life, and 
thus become conscious of our “at-one-ment”’ 
with infinite mind and so be better able to 
fulfill the Creator’s purpose of our existence. 
William Thompson Seaton well said: “Man- 
hood, not scholarship is the first aim of edu- 
cation.” 

The words “mind” and “spirit” are syno- 
nyms of each other. The terms “infinite 
mind” and “infinite spirit” are appropriate 
names for the universally present, all-know- 
ing, omnipotent and only Power that exists. 
Others may designate the Power by such 
names as Creator of God, but there should be 
no quibbling about names or titles. That 
which is all-important is knowledge of the 
Power and its action. 

Whether we are considering the conduct 
of the individual in what is usually regarded 
as private affairs, or, on the other hand, we 
are discussing his conduct as a member of 
the collectivity known as society, in the ex- 
ercise of his rights, or in the discharge of 
duties, the true law of life is the law of 
action of the infinite mind. 


Now, my friends, you will have concluded 
no doubt from what I have already said 
that I regard what is called matter as a non- 
reality, and in that conclusion you are en- 
urely correct, although I prefer to say: 
“Matter is a misinterpretation of reality.” 

Today, no truly outstanding physicist con- 
tends that so-called matter and material 
objects have existence as independent en- 
tities. The nonreality of matter has been 
demonstrated from different viewpoints. 
John Fiske, late professor of philosophy at 
Harvard University, said: “Take away the 
cognizing mind and (then) the color, form, 
position, and hardness of the able before 
you * * * all the attributes, in short, that 
characterize it as matter, at once disappear. 
Apart from consciousness, there are no such 
things as color, form, position, or hardness, 
and there is no such thing as matter.” 

In 1934, when he became president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Sir James Jeans was reported as 
Saying in his inaugural address, that the 
Physical world has no objective reality apart 
‘rom the mental concepts of it which man 
Contrives with his mind. When asked to 
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comment on the statement of Sir James 
Jeans, Sir Arthur Eddington, famous physi- 
cist, astronomer and professor at Cambridge 
University, England, promptly said that he 
agreed entirely with the statement of Sir 
James Jeans. 

The two men whom I have just quoted 
were regarded in their time as certainly the 
outstanding authorities in the subjects of 
physics and astronomy. 

Professor Oswald of Leipsig University, said 
many years ago: “Matter is only a thing 
imagined.” Professor Max Muller has said: 
“To speak of matter as something existing 
by itself and presented to the senses, is mere 
mythology. And yet,” he said, “we are asked 
by materialists to believe that the perceiv- 
ing subject, or mind, is really the result of 
long-continued development of the object, 
or of matter. This is a logical somersault.” 

Many years ago, Prof. Osborne Reynolds, 
FP. R. S., LL. D., M. Inst. C. L.. & great 
mathematician and professor of engineer- 
ing at Owens College, Manchester, England, 
published a carefully prepared mathematical 
treatise in which he proved mathematically 
the nonreality of matter. 

If there are any who are inclined to scoff 
at those whose statements have just been 
quoted, let them note what has been Said 
by two other very eminent men of science. 
Dr. Le Bon of the Royal institute of Belgium 
in his notable work entitle@ “The Evolu- 
tion of Forces” referring to what he called 
the fixed belief in the reality of matter, said: 
“Scientific ideas which rule the minds of 
scholars at various epochs have all the solid- 
ity of religious dogmas. Too often do we 
forget that the scientific idols of the present 
day have no more right to invulnerability 
than those of the past.” 

Dr. J. W. Heysinger, author of “Spirit and 
Matter Before the Bar of Modern Science,” 
referring to so-called material science, writes 
as follows: ‘“‘The dogmatism of theology finds 


a full counterpart and coworker in her 
newer sister, dogmatic science.” 
When I was a student in college, the 


world’s physicists in general declared the 
atom to be the smallest particle of matter, 
although it had not been a great many years 
prior to that time when the molecule had 
been declared to be the smallest particle 
of matter. Emphasis was placed also on 
propositions as to the “indestructibility of 
matter and the continuity of energy.” In 
less than 10 years after my graduation from 
college, however, every scientific publica- 
tion in the world announced in big head- 
lines that the electron had been proved to 
be the smallest particle of matter. It was 
soon thereafter demonstrated also that the 
electron consists of lines of force at right* 
angles to each other. It was then proved 
that the ether, which had long been desig- 
nated as the elemental form of matter, 
really consists of the total of the electrons 
in the universe. 

What in all fairness, it may be asked, 
what had become of the so-called matter 
stuff? The answer is that it never really did 
exist. Matter is a misinterpretation of 
reality. 

The age-long general belief in material- 
ism was, of course, accompanied by a prac- 
tically universal belief in the existence of 
innumerable, separate, and distinct beings, 
even insulated from each other. This very 
common belief led people in general to be- 
lieve mistakenly in the inevitability, indeed, 
in the unavoidability of conflict because of 
a being’s eagerness for personal advantage 
over others. 

To belteve in the existence of innumera- 
ble, distinct, separate entities is, of course, 
to believe in materialism. The usual defini- 
tion of matter given by materialists them- 
selves is: “Matter is that which is outlined.” 
Since, as has been shown, there is no matter, 
it must follow logically that there is no out- 
ilne, and of course, if there is no outline, 
then there can be no division, and if there 
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is no division then it is clear that all that 
exists is a unit—one—and that one, as has 
been said, “is all in all.” 

It is logically certain also that the one 
power is mental. It must be mental, must 
be infinite mind, in order to know how to 
control the universe, created by itself, 
one power. The only thinking that is pos- 
sible is the thinking or 
that which is true or real. All of reality is, 
however, inherent in the one mind. All 
thinking of consciousness, therefore, must 
be the consciousness or thinking about that 
which is real, or in other words, must be the 
truth existing in the Supreme Power, that is, 
the infinite mind. 

The consciousness or awareness of infinite 
mind, of God, is necessarily the contempla- 
tion of himself, that is, His self-contem- 
plation, His expression, His exact 
which is man. 

As already stated, mind creates and con- 
trols by consciousness or thinking. The 
one mind must be eternally conscious of all 
reality and truth, must be constantly con- 
scious of all true ideas and their action. If 
this were not so there would cease to be 
harmony. Absolute harmony {Is the perfect 
adjustment of all reality, all truth, of all 
real ideas. If harmony should cease to be, 
the result would be instantaneous and uni- 
versal destruction. 

Now, my friends, I am sure you will agree 
that our somewhat extensive discussion of 
what is basically true and what is false is 
not without justification. I am sure indeed, 
that a moment's consideration will convince 
earnest students that in the discussion of 
serious problems, the conclusions reached 
and advocated as the desirable. course of 
action for the promotion of the welfare of 
mankind should be, and in fact such con- 
clusions must be derived from fundamental 
principles, the soundness of which will have 
been established beyond doubt. 

We have shown that infinite mind or spirit 
and its consciousness are one and all in all. 
The whole of reality, that is, all that is true 
or right, being inherent in infinite spirit, 
mind, has eternal existence. Creation is, 
therefore, complete, perfect and eternal. 


It is evident, then, that no person really 
creates anything. He discovers creation 
Man does not make truth but becomes con- 
scious of, that is to say, becomes aware of 
truth. The discovery of the truth, that is, 
becoming conscious of the real, the right 
must be the constant, unchanging goal of 
man, the true aim of education. 

The great importance of knowing the 
truth is recognized almost universally, and 
yet comparatively little rational, systematic 
effort has been devoted to the task of ex- 
plaining and demonstrating the proper ap- 
proach to the solution of the problem: “How 
to succeed in knowing the truth.” 

If, therefore, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks to this group, I shall have done some- 
thing worthwhile to indicate the logical ap- 
proach to the solution of the problem: “How 
to succeed in knowing the truth,” I shall be 
more than pleased. 

I am sure that some of you have observed 
that, even when they are engaged in mental 
fields of activity requiring deliberation and 
reflection, many persons become almost 
frantic in their eagerness to evidence the 
fact that they are strenuous in their efforts. 
This is another illustration of the fallacy of 
the belief that the intense constant exertion 
of and reliance upon the human will can 
assure real progress. In fact, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, it became al- 
most a fad to be strenuous from hardly any 
motive except the desire to be known as 
being constantly strenuous for strenuosity’s 


the 


consciousness of 


likeness, 


sake. In other words, it was a fair illustra- 
tion of the old saying: “Much ado about 
nothing.” 


It is clear that the consciousness or know- 
‘ng of the truth, that is, of reality, is not 
the result of personal, finite contriving, 
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planning, designing, or the result of any 


other kind of mechanical effort. On the 
contrary, truth is the right, eternal action 
or expression of the One and Only Power, 
which may be properly designated also, as 
either Infinite Mind or Infinite Spirit, be- 
cause the words “mind” and “spirit” are 
synonymous. The Master Christian said: 
“God is Spirit.” 

Many persons, notwithstanding earnest, 
even intense efforts to know the truth, fail 
in their sincere purpose because of their 
wrong approach to the problem. They as- 
sume wrongly that it is necessary for them 
to contrive, construct, yes, even to originate 
truth. The Supreme Power, Infinite Mind, 
and its action constitute all of reality and 
hence all that is right. The cooperation 
and mutual attraction of all the ideas in 
Infinite Mind are controlled by the constant 
and eternal action of the Supreme Power. 

No person can ignore or disregard, with 
impunity, that which is absolute right or 
truth and its eternal law of action. Whether 
he be a person confronted with a task in 
the work-a-day world or a student concerned 
“with his studies, if he depends upon ma- 
terialistic notions which he has outlined as 
objectives, and upon his so-called personal 
will to accomplish such objectives, he will 
find himself ultimately to be distressed be- 
cause of failure to make true progress. 

If in accordance with what he may have 
decided to be advantageous from a material 
standpoint, a person endeavors to confrol 
the course of his life, there could be only 
one certain result. That result would be 
his failure to increase his awareness of the 
eternal verities of being, his failure to recog- 
nize progress toward the realization of his 
complete identification with all that is true, 
right, and good. 

If, however, men will listen to and obey 
“the still, small voice,’’ will “be obedient to 
the promptings of their own soul,” as urged 
by William Ellery Channing, or as others 
have said, “be true to their best inspira- 
tions,” if they will give heed to these wise 
pleas, then they will know the truth which 
will make them free. 

When, however, in his quest for the truth, 
the individual will have acquired the con- 
stant attitude of being the receiver and not 
the creator of the good he enjoys, he will 
then no longer be hampered and harassed by 
the belief that he must struggle to contrive, 
design, and construct that which is required 
for his pleasurable existence. 

The discovery of the truth, that is to say, 
the becoming conscious of the real, the right, 
must be the constant unchanging goal of 
man, the true aim of education. 

No greater pronouncement was ever ut- 
tered than that which is expressed in the 
words, “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

Let me repeat that the right, the truth 
is not, however, the result of human con- 
trivance. The fact is that the trials and 
tribulations of mankind are due to the er- 
roneous notion that members of the human 
family can devise their conduct, can cal- 
culate their actions in such fashion as to 
present the appearance of right, notwith- 
standing the fact that, their planning is for 
personal advantage. Regardless, however, 
of the plausibility of such action, those who 
regularly pursue such a course of conduct 
will be doomed to disappointment. They 
will finally realize that disregard of the 
promptings of their better consciousness 
cannot assure them harmony. 


The experience of those who pursue such 
a course is well illustrated by a few lines of 
verse which came to my attention some 
years ago, from which I quote as follows: 


“When you get what you want in your 
struggle for self 
And the world makes you king for a day, 
Just go to a mirror and look at yourself 
And hear what that man has to say. 
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“For it is not your father or mother or wife 
Whose judgment upon you must pass; 
The fellow whose verdict counts most in 
your life, 
Is the man staring out of the glass. 


“You may be like Jack Horner and chisel 4 
plum 
And think you're a wonderful guy; 
But the man in the glass says you're only 
a bum 
If you can’t look him straight in the eye. 


“He's the one to please; never mind all the 
rest 
For he’s with you clear down to the end; 
And you've passed your most dangerous, 
difficult test 
If the man in the glass is your friend. 


“You may fool all the world down the path- 
way of years 
And get pats on the back-as you pass; 
But your final reward will be heartaches 
and tears 
If you’ve cheated the man in the glass.” 


Individual or collective conduct may be 
discussed at length from the standpoint of 
ethics, political science, political economy, 
religion, metaphysics, or according to other 
formal treatises concerning mankind’s con- 
duct, but always and inevitably, the real 
desire of the individual is to know and to do 
what is right.* 

My friends, in order to manifest the har- 
mony with which man has been endowed, 
we must realize, must live the truth other- 
wise called the right or reality. One of 
America’s early and able writers concerning 
fundamental principles, urged the impor- 
tance of obedience to the promptings of one’s 
own soul. That was equivalent to saying 
be obedient to the direction or guidance of 
the Supreme Power, the One Infinite Mind. 
The promptings of the soul is the activity of 
the Infinite Mind as wisdom. The activity 
of the One Infallible Mind constitutes the 
true law of life. The relationship of the 
true ideas is controlled by the laws, or we 
may say, the ways of action of Infinite Mind. 

Whatever aspect of the perfect government 
we may consider, the fact is that the con- 
sciousness or way of action of the One Un- 
erring Mind is eternal. The action and con- 
trol by Infinite Mind in creation is abso- 
lutely right, unchanging, and needs no stat- 
ute books to prove its existence and author- 
ity. 

The law or ways of action of Infinite Mind 
must be recognized by the individual as the 
true law of his life, if he is to live aright. 
It is therefore absolutely necessary also, if 
the conduct of human government is to be 
just, that it must constantly improve its 
interpretation of the perfect government, 
it must reflect the right as it prevails in the 
One Perfect Government. 


In the light of what has been said, it must 
be clear that everyone ‘has an unavoidable 
responsibility which requires him not only 
to live the right, the truth, but also that he 
must earnestly and constantly endeavor to 
disseminate the truth, and by so doing to 
hasten the universal realization of the reign 
of justice. 

I realize the fact, of course, that some 
people seem puzzled and even disappointed 
when told that all truth, all reality has ex- 
isted eternally. The vanity of some is of- 
fended by even the inference that the in- 
dividual can create nothing. The disap- 
pointment of such persons is due in part to 
the misunderstanding of the word “in- 
divdual” which has often been defined in- 
accurately. Instead of meaning a being 
which is apart and distinct from all else, the 
word is derived from the Latin prefix “in” 
meaning “not,” and the Latin verb 
“dividuus” meaning divided. The word 
etymologically therefore means “not divided 
from.” The individual is not divided from 
the one all-inclusive life. He individualizes 
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the one life, becomes conscious of, or dis. 
covers creation, but does not make it. 

Consider, then, the possible glorious ex. 
perience of those whose attitude is in accorg 
with the truth, with the real creation, as 
they realize the joy and bliss which unfold to 
them as a result of their constant and un.- 
ending discoveries of truth. 

This discovery, the awakening to the un- 
derstanding and realization of truth is, or 
should be, the true aim of education as dis. 
tinguished from schooling or training. The 
word “education” is derived from the Lat:y 
prefix ‘“e”’ meaning “out of,” and joined with 
the Latin verb “ducere” meaning ‘to draw” 
or lead. The word education, therefore 
means to draw out. Obviously, whatever 
may be drawn out must have been within 
Education is, therefore, a spiritual process, as 
which is largely mechanical in nature. Pev- 
ple were formerly schooled to believe that 
the earth was flat, and As a matter of fact 
during the Middle Ages in Europe, many 
people were executed, burned to death, be- 


cause they disputed the statement that the 
earth was flat. 

I have already mentioned the fact that 
many materialists scoff at the expression, “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 


” 


make you free,” and when the statement is 
voiced approvingly, they almost instantly 
bark the question, “What is truth?” When 
Pontius Pilate asked the question, “What is 
truth?” the Master Metaphysician answered 
“He that doeth the will of the Father shall 
know of the doctrine” (the truth). He spoke 
of the Supreme Power as Father. 

Let me quote also what a very distin- 
guished scientist has to say about the truth, 
that is, the right. Dr. Warren Weaver is 
chairman of the Board of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
and vice president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. For 20 years he has been re- 
sponsible for a world-wide program in the 
natural sciences. Dr. Weaver said: “When 
I am trying to work out a problem of right 
and wrong, then God is a clear unambiguous 
voice, an unfailing source of moral guidance 
I do not understand how these things hap- 
pen; but I do know perfectly well, if I listen 
to this voice, what is. the right thing to do 
I have many times been uncertain as to what 
course of action would best serve a certain 
practical purpose; but I cannot think of a 
single instance in my life when I asked what 
was the really right thing to do and the 
answer was not forthcoming.” 

Alexis de Tocqueville, a distinguished 
French writer on the subject of political 
science, and author of a notable treatise on 
the subject “Democracy in America,” came 
to America 120 years agg to travel and study. 
He was a great champin of democracy and 
once said: “The cure for the ills of 
racy is more democracy.” 

During 1835,.while speaking of America 
de Tocqueville said: “I sought for the great- 
ness and genius of America in her commo- 
dious harbors and her ample rivers 
was not there; in her rich mines and 
vast commerce, and it was not there. Not 
until I went into the churches of America 
and heard her pulpits aflame with righteous- 
ness did I understand the secret of her 
genius and power. America is great because 
she is good, and if America ceases to be go0d 
America will cease to be great.” 

Webster defines righteousness as the state 


qaemoce- 


or quality of being rightful or just. De 
Tocqueville uses the words right and good 
interchangeably. There is no doubt tl 

the French writer understood the word 


“right” exactly as I have emphasized it dur- 
ing these remarks. He undoubtedly meant 
“America is great because she is righteous 
and if America ceases to be righteous, Ameri- 
ca will cease to be great.” 

Earlier in my remarks I called attention 
the fact that William Ellery Channing had 


said, “Be obedient to the promptings 0! you 
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own soul.” The Master Christian said, “Be 
obedient to the still, small voice.” Others 
have said, “Be obedient to your best inspira- 
tions.” The all-important implication in all 
: f these statements is, however, the recogni- 
tion of Infinite Mind’s guidance, its proper 
direction of the individual. Some persons 
nevertheless argue that the still, small voice 
not reliable. In answer to such state- 
nts we might emphasize the fact that the 
e is always clear and readily understood, 
and that the difficulty, if any, consists of the 
person's failure to listen intently and ear- 
nestly; his failure to exercise regularly what 
we might facetiously designate as his lis- 
tener 

Do not doubt for a moment that the ear- 
nest effort to know the truth assures the 
individual of true pleasure. Certainly, a 
receptive and expectant attitude will assure 
him of incalculable joy and-bliss, which will 
cause him to become a veritable crusader for 
hat which is right. 

Enthusiasm for the right will fire the in- 
dividual with an earnest desire to give proper 
account for the talents with which he has 
been entrusted, and make him eager to 
arouse the consciousness of truth in others. 

Horatio Bonar expresses the idea well in 
the lines which I quote as follows: 





“Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach; 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 
Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” 


Because of its transcendent importance, I 
feel that I may be excused for again empha- 
sizing the fact that truth, reality or right is 
already complete, perfect, and has eternal 
existence. The real, the right is not the re- 
sult or effect of any finite being’s contriving 

r designing. Nevertheless, everyone is anx- 
ious to become aware of, that is, to know the 
truth, otherwise called the right. 

For the assurance and acceleration of the 
awareness or knowledge of the truth, the 
most important requirement is the eclear 
recognition of the existence of the one su- 
preme and all-inclusive power which is spirit 
lind and also properly designated as 
iple. The consciousness of that mind 
nly right, but is also eternal. 

All aspects of truth are expressions of the 
one mind. The consciousness of that mind 
constitutes the eternal, the unchangeable 
laws or ways of the perfect government which 
human governments profess to imitate. 

When he is certain of the existence of the 
all-knowing mind and its consciousness, then 
the individual sincerely manifests not only 
the receptive attitude toward the truth but 
also becomes confidently expectant as to the 
realization of what is truly good, helpful, 
and gratifying. 

Certainly it must now be clear that the 
Practice of devising courses of action in order 
to secure self-advantage is wholly unscien- 
tific and results in disappoinment and dis- 
tress. In view of the fact that the cause of 
all creation and the law or way of its action 
are eternal, it follows logically that the duty 
of mankind is constant compliance with the 
direction of infiinte mind. The way of ac- 
toin of that mind is what constitutes right, 
the truth or the real, and disregard of that 
truth, reality or right by the person makes 
his punishment more certain than if he were 
to disregard the effect of gravitation with 
harm to himself. 

The perfect government consists of the 
ee knowing, omnipotent mind and its ac- 

on. 

As college women you are eager, I know, 
to be as helpful as possible in the promotion 
of true mental development of humanity, in 
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the clarification of the understanding. It 
is, therefore, of first importance to realize 
clearly the unity of creation, the allness of 
the one mind or spirit. When we realize 
clearly the oneness of infinite mind or spirit 
and its action, we then understand the neces- 
sity of determining our conduct according to 
what is right as determined by the eternal 
thoughts or ideas and their cooperative ac- 
tion in infinite mind. In other words, we 
shall then be knowing the truth. 

We shall then cease to puzzle about the 
relative good or bad of so-called altruism 
on the one hand, of so-called egoism on the 
other. We shall clearly understand then 
that there are, strictly speaking, no others, as 
assumed by altruism, and actually no selves. 
All is inhtrent in the infinite and indivisible 
one mind. The Greek philosopher Pytha- 
goras said: “Friend is another 1.” How wrong 
then, and how ridiculous even to consider in- 
juring one’s other “I,” a so-called “self.” 

Serving the unity of creation, is the only 
concern of the really enlightened person. 
The ideal of universal brotherhood awakens 
in mankind not only the desire for the mani- 
festation of that glorious order, but also 
the eagerness to experience the reign of jus- 
tice prevailing therein. More important still, 
it awakens in him the willingness and the 
eagerness to obey the mandates and guidance 
of the supreme power of that realm of 
harmony. 

As time goes on we shall be more and 
more impressed by the great truth as to the 
unity of creation, and by the ideal stated 
by the poet Burns when he said: “Man to 
man the world o'er shall brothers be for 
a’ that.” As men acquire increased un- 
derstanding of the truth, their conduct be- 
comes more and more like that exemplified 
by the Bridge Builder, described in the lines 
which in conclusion I quote as follows: 


“An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast, and deep, and wide, 

Through which there flowed a sullen tide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 

The sullen stream held no fears for him; 

But he turned, when safe on the other side, 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim, near, 

‘You are wasting your strength with build- 
ing here: 

Your journey will end with the ending day; 

You never again must pass this way; 

You have crossed the chasm, deep and 
wide— 

Why build you the bridge at the eventide?’ 

The builder lifted his old gray head; 

‘Good friend, in the path I have come,’ he 
said, 

*There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way; 

This chasm that has been as naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for 
him.’ ” 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the honor to be the chairman of the 
delegation to represent the House of 
Representatives at the NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference in Paris last week. 
Also in that committee were the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. AnFuso], the 
gentleman from Arizona {Mr. Upatt}, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Witson], the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. CRUMPACKER], and the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Becker}. We have 
prepared a report on that meeting. 

The report follows: 

The NATO parliamentary delegation of the 
House of Representatives submits the follow- 
ing report: 

The delegates arrived at Paris on Sunday, 
July 17, and immediately upon arrival, the 
chairman went to a meeting of the steering 
committee where rules and procedure were 
drawn up. 

The Conference opened on Monday the 
18th and each nation was called upon alpha- 
hetically to lay before the Conference any 
matter that it might consider pertinent. 
The meeting on the 18th at 10 was spent 
actually on organizing the Conference and 
electing officers. After which at 11, the 
briefing was given by Lord Ismay on the gen- 
eral organization of the Atlantic alliance, 
followed by a question period. fter Lord 
Ismay’s appearance, he was followed by Gen- 
eral de Chassey on the military organization 
of NATO. This was followed by questions. 
At 12:30 a film was shown of previous NATO 
meetings. After lunch the delegates heard 
from Mr. Lowell Weicker, Assistant Secretary 
General for Production and Logistics. This 
was followed by a question period and then 
the delegates were briefed by Sir John Hod- 
soll, senior civil-defense adviser on the sub- 
ject, Civil Defense—the Role of Parliaments 
and the Role of NATO. This was followed 
by a question period, after which the dele- 
gates heard from Ambassador Wilgress, 
Chairman of the Committee on Information 
and Cultural Relations. The morning ses- 
sion of the second day was taken up by a trip 
to SHAPE headquarters and a briefing by 
General Gruenther, Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery, General Brisac, and Air Marshal Daw- 
son. The remainder of the time up to and 
including Friday afternoon was given over 
to general sessions and committee meetings. 
Many subjects of interest to the nations of 
NATO organization were discussed and a 
resolution was adopted unanimously on the 
subject of future meetings of members of 
Parliament from NATO countries. That res- 
olution read as follows: 

“RESOLUTION ON FUTURE MEETINGS OF MEM- 

BERS OF PARLIAMENT FROM NATO COUNTRIES 


“This meeting of members of parliament 
from NATO countries: 

“Recalling that the aim of the North 
Atlantic Treaty is both to encourage the de- 
fense of member countries and to contribute 
to the economic, social, and cultural develop- 
ment of the people united within the frame- 
work of the Atlantic community; 

“Considering that achievement of the 
latter aim would be facilitated by closer rela- 
tions between the members of the repre- 
sentative assemblies of the different countries 
and considering that this is particularly de- 
sirable in the case of the legislative branches 
of the member states who have by solemn 
treaty pledged themselves to the mutual de- 
fense and welfare of their respective peoples 
through the far-reaching initiative in inter- 
national relations that is NATO; 

“Believing that these discussions between 
members and the NATO authorities and be- 
tween members themselves have already been 
of great value; . 

“Invites the speakers of the various parlia- 
ments concerned, according to the procedure 
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which they think appropriate, to send dele- 
gations to a similar meeting each year; 

“Expresses the wish that the governments 
of the countries here represented facilitate 
through NATO Council further meetings; 

“Considers further that before we separate, 
a continuing committee should be selected, 
composed of the present officers and other 
members of the steering committee, 15 in 
number, to include one from each NATO na— 
tion and with the right of substitution to 
make arrangements for the next meeting; 

“This meeting further considers that such 
a continuing committee would require some 
secretarial assistance of itsown. This should 
be, for the time being, on a part-time basis. 
The necessary finance, which should be quite 
small, should be provided by the participat- 
ing governments or parliaments concerned 
on a basis to be mutually agreed.” 

The delegation from the House of hepre- 
sentatives unanimously felt that the inter- 
change of ideas and problems among the 
members of the parliamentary bodies of the 
15 NATO countries was indeed very beneficial. 
The committee believes the United States 
should participate in the future meetings 
and should not only participate but should 
also encourage and do everything it can to 
make these meetings worthwhile. Your com- 
mittee believes that such future meetings 
will be mutually advantageous to the na- 
tions allied in NATO and will be productive 
of great good in the interchange of ideas. 
It was very obvious during the sessions that 
the airing of common problems and the effort 
made by the delegations from various coun- 
tries to understand the problems of the asso- 
ciated nations would be valuable in the con- 
duct of future consideration of the many 
questions faced by an organization such as 
NATO. It was pointed out by not only the 
committee from the United States, but by 
others that it is the belief of many that NATO 
has been largely responsible in deterring 
armed aggression and an outbreak of the 
third world war and that NATO can be as 
useful in the cold war as it has been in pre- 
venting a hot war. 

The chairman of the United States delega- 
tion appointed the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Mr. Leroy JOHNSON, of California, as a 
member of the committee, consisting of one 
member from each country, to consider the 
resolution which has already been set forth 
in thie report. Decisions and actions of the 
United States delegation were bipartisan in 
character and unanimous in all aspects. The 
fina] paragraphs are from a speech made to 
the Conference by the chairman of the 
United States delegation, Mr. Hays of Ohio; 
which generally represents the sentiments of 
your committee: 


“I also think that the United States Con- 
gress and the people of the United States 
are becoming more and more aware of the 
time that it is impossible for a nation to 
exist in isolation. I was interested indis- 
cussing this matter Just before I left for this 
meeting with some of our people. The point 
was made, and I think it is a cogent one at 
this time, that Democracies stand together 
very firmly in times of military danger, but 
in times of economic stress, and I would like 
to say parenthetically that I am not predict- 
ing economic stress in the immediate future 
in the United States or anywhere else, the 
point was made that in times of economic 
stress the democracies have a tendency not 
only to not stand together, not only to fall 
apart, but also to blame each other for their 
plight, and it seemed to some of us that were 
discussing this, that the economic aspect of 
this exploratory convention might be very 
worthwhile. It has occurred to me, and I 
am expressing only my own personal opinion, 
not that of the Congress or even of my own 
delegation, that perhaps an approach can 
be made to the problems, some of them at 
least, through this meeting, and other meet- 
ings of this type which we hope and believe 
will follow. 


“It seems to me that it is most important 
that NATO not only continue, but that it be 
strengthened, and that it function more effi- 
ciently. We feel that a lessening of tension, 
which we think is very desirable, might have 
as one of its designs the collapse of this or- 
ganization, and we certainly feel that that 
would be, and when I say this organization 
I am thinking of NATO, not this particular 
body meeting here, we think that would be a 
tragedy. We are prepared, I believe, to sup- 
port NATO as we have in the past, to 
strengthen it and to show the world that 
democracies do have common interests, that 
they can sit down around a table and work 
out their problems, although there may be 
differences which at the moment of presenta- 
tion might seem almost insurmountable. I 
was interested in what the gentleman from 
the United Kingdom just said about the 
evacuation of Soviet Forces from Eastern 
Europe. Many of us feel that a concession 
of that type from the Soviet Union would 
be a concession in name and not in fact, 
because if America—and Canada and the 
others—were to evacuate their forces from 
Europe it would be a terrific task to replace 
them on short notice, whereas, if the Soviet 
Union were to evacuate her forces it is a mat- 
ter of almost hours, at least days, to get 
them back into position again. So, we think 
that that would be a concession that would 
mean very little. 

“I was also interested in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Denmark about Spain, 
and while we from the United States dele- 
gation do not wish to indulge in a full-dress 
debate on that subject, I would merely point 
out that the resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the House of Representatives un- 
der a device known as “unanimous consent,” 
whereby, one person by standing up and say- 
ing “I object” could have killed it, and that 
the resolution itself calls for the President to 
explore the possibilities of bringing Spain 
into NATO. I am sure that the gentleman 
from Denmark was not aware of it, and it is 
a peculiar coincidence, and I assure you it is 
a coincidence only, but it so happened that 
I was the author of the resolution which 
passed the House of Representatives. And 
it was my thought, and the thought of the 
sponsors, and there were 30 odd who spon- 
sored a similar resolution, that NATO 
should not be an exclusive organization, but 
that it should work to bring its ideas to other 
nations and that it should hope, not imme- 
diately perhaps, not tomorrow, perhaps not 
next week, but that it should hope eventu- 
ally to extend its benefits, and I think there 
are many, to all nations in the Atlantic com- 
munity. Thank you Mr. President.” 

It is the unanimous belief of your com- 
mittee from the House of Representatives, 
which attended the first NATO parliamen- 
tary meeting, that the United States should 
participate in the future meetings. 

Wayne L. Hays. 
Victor L. ANFUSO. 
Prank J. BECKER. 
LEROY JOHNSON. 
S. J. CRUMPACKER. 
STEWarRT L. UDALL. 
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Speaker, newspaper editors the Nation 
over are expressing deep disappointment 
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over the rejection by Congress of lecis},. 
tion that would have given the Nation ay 
expanded highway program. 


Some blame the truckers and some 
blame the Democrats. The issue now. 
however, is not who was to blame but 
rather that of what can we do to get 
the highway legislation back on the roaq 
again. 

Since it is obvious we will not get any 
action on a highway bill before ad. 
journment, we ought to have a special 
session to get a highway bill passeq 
prior to next year. Next year is an elec- 
tion year and any highway legislation 
brought forth then will become more in. 
volved in politics than highway legisla. 
tion was this year. 

Typical of many editorials appearing 
in the Nation’s newspapers deploring the 
failure of Congress to pass highway leg- 
islation is the following one from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer: 

Don’t Let ROADBUILDING PROGRAM Dir 

Rejection by the House of both bills be- 
fore it for massive new roadbuilding pro- 
grams comes as a sharp disappointment. 
The action may mean that highway legisla- 
tion is dead for this year and if that proves 
true hopes for speedy Federal appropriation 
for many needed road projects, including the 
Delaware Expressway in Philadelphia, will 
be considerably dimmed. 

Declaring that differences over financing 
methods should not be permitted to ‘deny 
our people these critically needed roads." 
President Eisenhower has promptly urged 
Congress to reconsider the matter before the 
end of the present session. Republican 
House Leader Martin has said that he be- 
lieves a compromise measure could still be 
worked out, “if we really want it.” 

There are obvious difficulties in the way 
One is the short time left in the session now 
winding to a close. Another is the fact that 
the highway bills were defeated outright and 
not merely sent back to committee. Any 
compromise bill would have to be introduced 
and given a committee hearing, a time- 
consuming process. 


Main obstacle is the evident disinclination 
of so many of the Democratic Members at 
this time to agree to any kind of a financing 


plan for an extensive highway-building pro- 
gram. 

On straight party lines, the Democrats de- 
feated the bill originally sponsored by the 
administration. But deserting their leader- 
ship, a majority of the Democrats also have 
voted against the alternative plan pushed by 
their own party. 

The Republican bill was based on recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower sub- 
mitted several months ago. It would have 
set up a 10-year Federal-State program pro- 
viding about $38 billion, including $25 billion 
for interstate superhighways. Costs would 
be met by 30-year Government bonds which 
would technically not be part of the Federal 
debt. 

This financing feature of the Republican 
plan encountered opposition from the Demo- 
crats who presented their own pay-as-you- 
build plan. Under this, $50 billion in Fed- 
eral-State funds would be granted for road- 


building in 13 years. Costs would be met 
mainly from highway-use taxes, including 
additional levies on gasoline, diese! oil, tires, 


and tubes. 

While administration heads naturally [4- 
vored the Republican bill there were indi- 
cations that they would not take any ada- 
mant position on it. If their own measure 
went down to defeat, chances appeared good 
of a compromise plan that would keep the 
highway program alive. 











V 


in 
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ame as rather a shock when 128 Demo- 
refused to go along on their party's 
bi nd only 94 Democrats voted for it. 

pepresentative JOHN W. McCormack, the 
De! xecratic floor leader, said that the vot- 
‘no had demonstrated that “everybody wants 
, road bill but nobody wants to pay for it.” 
It also demonstrated the power of the 
- lobby and its allied interests, which 

it like the added taxes on truck-size 
res and tubes and other levies hitting 
truck operators and which have been flood- 
ng e Congressmen with protesting letters 
and telegrams. The lobby may check up 
for itself an impressive victory. 

There is still time for passage of a high- 
wav bill if, as Representative MarTIN says, 
the Congressmen “really want it.” A com- 
promise should be possible, perhaps cutting 
the taxes proposed in the one bill and mak- 
ing up the difference from the proceeds of 
a bond issue somewhat smaller than that 
y sed in the other bill. If the Congress- 
men listen to the people who want new 
roads, instead of to the trucking lobby, they 
will get together on a worthwhile highway 


i 
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Let’s Look at the Record—A Report to 
the People of the Fourth District of 
Wisconsin on the Ist Session of the 
84th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of each session of Congress, 
I report to the people of my district on 
my votes and actions as their Represent- 
ative in our National Legislature. 

The report which follows contains a 
summary of the major issues which con- 
fronted the Congress during the present 
session, and indicates how these issues 
were resolved. It also reviews my posi- 
tion and votes on key legislation bills. 

I have been submitting these annual 
reports because I believe that the voters 
have a right to know what their repre- 
sentatives did, and how they stood on 
important questions. Such information 
is necessary to enable the people to prop- 
erly evaluate the work of their elected 
Officials. 

In the words of Al Smith, ‘“‘Let’s look 
at the record’’—the record of the 84th 
Congress, and the record of the Repre- 
sentative from the Fourth District of 
Wisconsin. 

THE 84TH CONGRESS 

The legislative record of the 1st ses- 
Sion of the 84th Congress was character- 
zed by three general features. We 
Should bear them in mind as we proceed 
to analyze the actions of our representa- 
lives in Washington. 

In the first place, the Democrat-con- 
trolled 84th Congress showed more con- 
cern for the interests of the people as a 
whole than did the preceeding one. The 
farmer, the worker, the small-business 
man—the Mr. Average Taxpayer—will 
senerally benefit from the bills consid- 
ered during the Ist session. This was 
in sharp contrast with the attention 
shown to select groups by the 83d Con- 


Secondly, the Democratic majorities 
in both Houses of Congress gave the 
President full cooperation on issues af- 
fecting national security and the overall 
national interest. In fact, those fea- 
tures of the President’s program which 
were intended to benefit the common 
good, received more support from the 
Democrats than from the President's 
own party. 

Finally, legislative progress achieved 
during the first session was moderate, 
when measured in terms of bills ap- 
proved by both Houses and enacted into 
law. Nevertheless, considerable amount 
of work was exerted in laying the 
groundwork for the second session which 
will begin next January. Final action 
will be taken during the next session on 
a number of bills which were drafted, 
studied, and approved either by the 
House or by the Senate this --ear. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


In this realm, the 84th Congress ap- 
proved an extension of the Selective 
Service System, continued the draft of 
doctors for 2 years, reorganized the mili- 
tary reserve system, provided for emer- 
gency appointments to fill congressional 
vacancies caused by disaster, and sharply 
increased the funds for the Air Force. 


Considerable controversy raged on this 
last issue. Two years ago, over the 
strong opposition of the Democrats who 
were then in the minority, President 
Eisenhower cut Air Force funds by $5 
billion, thereby delaying the build-up of 
our air power. When the Soviets demon- 
strated earlier this year that their air 
strength may exceed ours, Congress de- 
cided to take matters into its own hands. 

Key administration leaders and mili- 
tary authorities were promptly sum- 
moned to a secret meeting on Capitol 
Hill. After the meeting was over, Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders took imme- 
diate steps to speed up our jet produc- 
tion by 35 percent. Even with this de- 
velopment, we are two years behind, 
having lost that precious time because of 
the 1953 cuts. 


On the question of the Reserve re- 
organization bill, the President wanted a 
law which would compel all veterans, dis- 
charged since the Korean war, to par- 
ticipate in active Reserve training. The 
Congress, however, decided to exempt 
present and former servicemen from 
compulsory training. Under the new 
law, Reserve training will be mandatory 
only for those boys who will enter on 
active duty in the future. Unfor- 
tunately, this provision is expected to 
delay the attainment of the administra- 
tion’s goal of an active Reserve of 2.9 
million men. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In the field of Foreign affairs, Con- 
gress extended our Trade Agreements 
Program for 3 years, and took steps to 
simplify our obsolete and burdensome 
customs procedures which act as a deter- 
rent to international trade. Further, 
the President was given authority to 
aid in the defense of Formosa against a 
direct Communist attack, and received 
adequate funds to continue our Mutual 
Security Program of military and eco- 
nomic cooperation with our allies. Con- 
gress also reiterated its opposition to the 
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admission of Red China into the United 
Nations, and repeated its pledge that the 
United States will not support any 
colonial or imperialistic policies of other 
nations. 

In general, cognizant of its role un- 
der our Constitution, Congress did not 
attempt to make foreign policy decisions 
for the President. There was evidence. 
however, of a growing measure of con- 
cern about recent developments in the 
field of foreign relations While every- 
one welcomed the apparent relaxation 
of world tensions, some people wondered 
if the Communists were not just stalling 
for time. 

The anxiety to attain peace has al- 
ready resulted in concessions to the Com- 
munists in Korea, in Indochina, and in 
the Formosa straits. More recently, the 
administration began to proclaim the 
virtues of “coexistence’—that very con- 
cept which the GOP condemned so 
heartily only a couple of years ago. It 
further appeared that the administra- 
tion may be willing—in fact if not in 
word—to accept the status quo with re- 
spect to Soviet control of the once-free 
nations, and to make further conces- 
sions to the Reds. While we all realize 
that the road to world peace is not easy, 
the question. still remains, will that goal 
be achieved by walking backward. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


While the 84th Congress did little to 
streamline the cumbersome machinery 
of the executive branch, it did initiate 
some important improvements within 
its own organization. In an effort to 
correct the abuses perpetrated during 
recent years, Congress took steps to es- 
tablish a code of fair practices for con- 
gressional investigating committees. 
Further, much work went into the prep- 
aration of bills which will strengthen 
our laws governing Federal elections, 
and which are intended to curtail cor- 
rupt practices. 

As far as the executive branch was 
concerned, the work of the second Hoo- 
ver Commission continued without inter- 
ruption. The many volumes of recom- 
mendations made by the Commission 
were assigned to different congressional 
committees for study, and steps will 
probably be taken to implement them 
during the next session. 

The first session witnessed a compre- 
hensive revision of Federal salaries, be- 
ginning with post office workers, classi- 
fied employees, and reaching into the 
levels of higher administration officials, 
Members of Congress, and Federal 
judges. Steps were also taken to bring 
the retirement benefits of Government 
workers to a more realistic level by in- 
creasing them between 8 and 12 percent. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

In the realm of national economy, the 
record of the first session is rather sub- 
stantial. Gongress plugged up the loop- 
holes in the 1954 GOP tax law, through 
which which the Government was los- 
ing over $1 billion in revenues to corpo- 
rations; increased the minimum wage 
to $1 per hour; approved an expanded 
program of Federal aid to airport con- 
struction; extended the Renegotiation 
Act to eliminate excess profits on Gov- 
ernment contracts; and increased the 
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penalties for violations of the antimo- 
nopoly laws. 

There were two maior instances, how- 
ever, in which Congress failed to reach 
a decision. The first dealt with taxes; 
the second, with the highway program. 

At the beginning of the session, the 
Democratic leadership in the House pro- 
posed a moderate income-tax reduction 
for the average taxpayer, to equalize tax 
relief granted to select groups under the 
1954 GOP law. The bill passed the 
House, but failed in the Senate. There 
is every indication, however, that this 
legislation will be brought up again when 
the second session begins, probably with 
better results. 

The controversial highway program 
legislation met similar fate. While 
everyone agreed that our highway sys- 
tem is in need of extensive improve- 
ments, a controversy arose on the ques- 
tion of financing the program. The ad- 
ministration wanted to pay for the im- 
provements by bond issues, and thereby 
increasing the national debt. The Dem- 
ocrats proposed a pay-as-you-go pro- 
gram, financed out of increased taxes 
on highway users. Both proposals were 
defeated in the House during the clos- 
ing days of the session. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Veterans and servicemen will benefit 
from a number of bills approved by the 
84th Congress to date. Military salaries 
were increased, and the House approved 
a comprehensive revision of survivors’ 
benefits. Further, those in the service 
as of January 31, 1955, were permitted to 
go on building up GI schooling benefits, 
and VA farm and direct loan programs 
were extended for 2 years. 

In addition, Congress approved a law 
giving disabled veterans until October 
1956 to apply for the purchase of special 
automobiles, and extended this privi- 
lege to the veterans of the Korean con- 
flict. 

Of particular interest to the veterans 
in Milwaukee is a bill which I introduced 
in the 83d and the 84th Congresses pro- 
viding for the construction of a new 
VA hospital at Wood, Wis. I am 
pleased to report that considerable pro- 
gress has been made during the past year 
on this project. Our present hospital at 
Wood has been scheduled for early re- 
placement by a new structure. 

AGRICULTURE 


The American farmer has not been 
faring well under the present adminis- 
tration, as the farm income continued to 
drop for the third year in a row. In 
the meantime, the profits of food proc- 
essors—and the cost of farm products 
to city consumers—have been steadily 
rising. 

In an effort to help the farmers, the 
84th Congress approved bills moderniz- 
ing the REA loan allocation system, ex- 
tending emergency loans to farmers suf- 
fering from declining prices, lowering 
the interest rate on disaster loans, and 
providing special assistance to low-in- 
come farmers. In addition, steps were 
taken to curb commodity speculation, 
and to curtail market manipulations in 
certain agricultural products. 
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The central issue of rigid farm price 
supports versus flexible supports con- 
tinued unresolved, even though efforts 
were made in the House to replace the 
sliding-scale system put into operation 
by the administration. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Social welfare legislation received con- 
siderable amount of attention from the 
84th Congress, but relatively few bills in 
this field managed to clear both Houses 
before the end of the first session. Final 
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to 62; and to continue monthly benefit; 
to disabled children after they reach age 
18. I have advocated the major im. 
provements approved by the House for 
the past 3 years, and included them jp 
my bills H. R. 1635 and H. R. 5057. Hear. 

















ings on this legislation were held in the 
Senate, but final action was delayed unt 
next session. 

Congress further provided funds fo; 


the FHA program of insuring home loans. 
made Government surplus materia) 
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action will be taken on these measures 

when Congress reconvenes in January. 
The Social Security Act amendments 

of 1955 were 


House voted 


coverage to dentists, lawyers, and other 
self-employed professional groups; 
provide a system of disability insurance; 


in this category. The 
to extend social-security 


to 
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to reduce the retirement age for women convenes. 
Voting record, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 
Stand Issue SI 

a $A Ss pe SS aie 

| NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 
Voted for__....-- | Extension of the selective service system BALLET SCAG Se) EE EEE | Beeame 
Voted for_.._-- | Reorganization and strengthening of our military aOR oc. Gd once boca Became jaw 
Voted for_.__.- Registration of persons connected with foreign espionage___.-..........---_- 
Voted for___......| Stepped up production of jet bombers and fighter planes as ----| Became law 
Voted for_.....-- | Special funds to prevent 22,000-man cut in United States Marine Corps. oe ees Became jaw 

| INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Voted for_._...--- | The mutual security program to strengther free world defenses.........-.--- Became jaw 
Voted for___.-- | Resolution calling for United States aid to defense of Formosa_._...-..----- Became law 
Voted for.__._. | Resolution opposing admission of Red China into the U, N_._.-...--------- Became law 
Voted for__....-- | 3-year extension of reciprocal trade agreements program ___.....-...-..----- Became law 
Voted for........ | Simplification of our customs regulations and procedures__.........-..---__- Passed Hou 
Favored_...... | Aid to firms and workers harmed by foreign competition. ..............._--- Pendir 
Favored........-. Saar ee eee Pending, 

| GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION | 
Voted for........ Governme nt Reorganization Act of 1955_____.-- citincvbdbisiswnst wesemMe laa 
Voted for____-- 1s Salary revisions for Federal employees, laalioes, s, and officials.....---.--.---- Becani 
Voted for__.._- | Sti phemond Gar Mia RIT GUE BIMONR. gon ooo oc cnc en een ncenceucncoceont | Pending 
Voted for........ | Code of fair practices for congressional euaeniitieen oc cee Approved. 
Favored___.......| Increased penalties for corrupt practices in Federal e MN oe 
Favored_........ Improvements in the Federal employees retirement system_...........----- 5 
Voted for._..__-- | Foreign Service reorganization and improvements___.........-.-- Became law 
Voted for._....-- Aids to absentee voting for GI’s and Government workers_............----- | Became law 
Favored_......_- | Home rule for the District of Columbia. .__............-...---.-..---.- ee Passed Senut 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Voted for | Income tax reduction for the average taxpayer_._............--------2.__--- Passed House 
Voted for___.- Plugging up of loopholes in the 1954 GOP tax law. bettvuehveiiwhinnddy qeeemne len 
Voted for_.......- | Increase in minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 per SR ek enn ae Became law 
Voted for__.......| Increased penalties for violation of antimonopoly laws_.........--..----.--- | Became law 
Voted for___. sa, a ails I IIE I 5 ce on ee eenmbacee } Pending 
Voted against. .- ot Exemption of natural- -gas producers from Federal re guli ition ; | Passed House 
Voted for___..... | Continued renegotiation of Government contracts to eliminate excess profits Became law 

on Government procurement. 
Voted for_.....-. Bill to provide United States currency with inscription ‘(In God We Trust.” 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 
Voted for_.......-. Continued accumulation of GI school benefits by servicemen_...........-- Became law 
Voted for__.......| Ineentive pay increases and allowances for the Armed Forces............--- Becaine law 
Voted for........- Revision and improvement of survivors’ benefits............-- Passed Hous 
Voted for.___..-. Extension of VA farm and direct loan programs __............-....--.------ Becanic law, 
Proposed. .......- ca RII WON ttels whic ct etinicipehnbbohiaiaaamisenannon Pending. 
AGRICULTURE 
Voted for......... Modernized REA loan allocation system_.._.........--.-------------------- Became law. 
Voted for_......-.. Relief for farmers for losses from economic disasters___- neccee----.--| Became law 
Voted for__.....-. Greater control over commodity speculation and manipul: SN Becamic law 
Opposed__........ Multibillion upper Colorado River project with Echo Park Dam........._-- Passed benate. 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Voted for___...._- 1955 Amendments to the Social Security Act___.._._- SLennibinawdaie,s| Passed House. 
Favored_____.__..| Federal aid to States for construction of needed new schools_..-.------------ Pending 
Favored -.---| Assistance to States for the Salk polio vaccine program____...........-..---- Passed Senate, 
Voted for_.......- a reased authority for the FHA to insure home mortgages__...........-..-- Became law. 
: Oe I AoE di neh ht voidincinia SURGE mic we homioneliebieiabadatiewee 
Voted for_..... ait emia Government materiel for school and civil defense_._-__------.------ Became law 
WORE NE cccécn< Restoration of penalties for narcotics violations omitted from the 1954 GOP | Became law 
tax law. 

Voted for___......| Prohibition on use of mails to transport obscene literature Becam« law 
Voted against._...| The Chicago ‘‘water steal” from Lake Michigan. ....................---.--- Passed Houst 
Voted for___._.... I a I i es oc nha een bares Passed House 
Voted for_........| Aid to States for airport construction__...... shia closest iain A Aaiaihama ee Sascstn ented’ Passed House. 
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available to educational and civ! 
fense institutions, tightened the prohibj- 
tion on the use of mails to transport ob. 
scene literature, and enacted a moderate 
housing program. However, legislation 
providing Federal aid to schools was 
bottled up throughout the session. ang 
may be revived when the Coner¢ 
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Voling ré cord, 8 ‘th Cong 9 Ist 8é88.— Cont inued 
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United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
Decision Nullifies the Legislative Intent 
of the Housing Act of 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had occasion to participate in congres- 
sional investigations and observe the ad- 
ministration of various of the laws 
acted by Congress to stabilize our 
conomy, and promote the public wel- 
are. 

Some shocking circumstances and 
abuses have developed through practices 
adopted purportedly by authority of con- 
sressional acts. 

One flagrant example is in the Home 
Loan Bank System. More than 9 years 
azo, the then Home Loan Bank Commis- 
sioner seized a member institution, the 
Long Beach Federal Savings Associa- 
tion, and to this day the Government 
agency has failed to fully account for 
the seized assets. A meritorious trial of 
the issues has been denied on jurisdic- 
tional technicalities, a complete failure 
of due process. 

Congress never intended to set up a 
bureaucratic sanctuary for arbitrary and 
capricious confiscation of peoples’ sav- 
ings, without trial, notice, hearing, or 
right of recovery. 

The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals at San Francisco held the simplest 
amendment would correct this evil. 
Congress adopted in the Housing Act of 
1954, far-reaching provisions, giving the 
courts jurisdiction to hear the complaints 
of aggrieved citizens. 

The Senate 1954 housing bill, as or- 
iginally adopted prior to conference, 


contained the restrictive language, as 
follows: 


Nothing in this subsection relating to ju- 
risdiction, venue, service of process or suabil- 
‘y of the Board shall be applicable to any 
pending court action, or suit, or to any ac- 
ton or suit involving the subject matter, 
f part thereof, of such pending action or 


Sult 


The House considered and rejected 
restrictive language. The Senate and 
House conferees considered and rejected 
restrictive language, and both Houses 
reenacted the 1954 Housing Act without 
Such restriction, and granted to the 
courts jurisdiction of the subject matter 
of new and old controversies alike. 

In fact, the written documents con- 
sidered by both Houses referred to the 
*peciiic Long Beach Federal contro- 


versy—the subject of the United States 
circuit court opinion. 

In spite of the legislative history and 
plain language of the 1954 Husing Act, 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals has just held, in July 1955, that 
such Housing Act does not apply to pend- 
ing controversies, and, further, that the 
subject matter of new and old contro- 
versies is not submitted to the courts. 

Thus, there has developed a conflict 
between the enactments of Congress and 
the enactments of the United States 
circuit court of appeals. The United 
States circuit court of appeals has 
usurped the functions of Congress; in- 
stead of interpreting the intent of Con- 
gress, its interpretation has in effect 
passed laws Congress rejected and re- 
jected laws Congress passed. 

Such United States circuit courts are 
a creation of Congress—an experiment 
to relieve the burden on the United 
States Supreme Court, the only consti- 
tutional appellate court. 

Congress has heretofore found it nec- 
essary to withdraw from the United 
States circuit court of appeals the power 
to hold acts of Congress unconstitutional 
by injunction. 

I submit that in the light of the cir- 
cumstances related here, our congres- 
sional experiment in creating United 
States circuit courts of appeal has dem- 
onstrated a grave weakness. 

The decision of the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in this case is an exam- 
ple of complete disregard of the con- 
gressional intent based on the legislative 
history of the Housing Act of 1954, as 
well as the letter of the law. 

Should not Congress correct this abuse 
by further restricting the power of 
United States circuit courts of appeal 
from nullifying or rendering ineffectual 
congressional enactments? 





Ready for a Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Post, 
July 31, 1955: 

READY FOR A DEAL 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles is 
ready to sit down with Chou En-lai, the 
Communist Chinese Premier, and talk tur- 
key about the matter of a cease-fire in For- 
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mosa Strait, so he says, if only the Chinese 
Reds show goodwill at the Geneva ambassa- 
dorial level meeting. 

This is a fair sample of the effect of Soviet 
jollity at Geneva upon the thinking of our 
foreign policy spokesman. Secretary Dulles 
seems to strive to forget that Communist 
China has been officially branded in United 


Nations as an aggressor This is only the 
least of the Red Chinese transgression 
Red Chinese troops are still in North 
Korea, ready to pounce upon South Korea 
the instant the American vigilance is re- 
laxed. Red Chinese troops and arms op- 
press Indochina Red Chinese troops and 
arms threaten National Chinese Formosa 


with which we have a mutual defense pact. 
Red Chinese jailers hold American pris- 
oners in complete disregard of international 
conventions, and Chou En-lai has openly 
admitted that they are held as hostages. 
Yet our Secretary of State says that if the 


Chinese show goodwill at Geneva he will sit 


down with the bloodstained monster and 
make a deal. It isn't the nmvatter of bar- 
gaining with the Red Chinese that is ob- 


jectionable, but the soft and supine way we 
offer to deal with them. 

Nowhere in the discussion of the possibil- 
ity of a cease-fire in Formosa Strait is 


any 
intention expressed of consWting the Na- 
tionalist Chinese. One must assume that 


whatever bargain Secretary Dulles may make 
with Chou En-lai will have to be good 
enough for the Chinese Nationalists. The 
somewhat sinuous reasoning of the adminis- 
tration is that this is acceptable to the Na- 
tionalist Chinese because they are already 
observing a cease-fire and are only firing 
back at the Communists to protect them- 
selves. Heaven knows where the Minute 
Men of Lexington would have ended up un- 
der this kind of reasoning. 

A few Russian smiles at Geneva can do 
great damage to this country. We seem to 
be so starved for love and affection that we 
are willing to buy it at the price of our 
honor. 





Atomic Electric Powerplant for Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record, Friday, July 
29, 1955, which discloses that the Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co. is planning 
to build an atomic electric powerplant 
in northeastern Pennsylvania: 

ATOMIC PLANT WiLL BE BuittT By P. P. & L. 
FirnmM—SITe Not DETERMINED; WESTING- 
HOUSE To AID IN DESIGNING REACTGCR 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. will build 

an atomic electric powerplant of at least 

150,000 kilowatts at a site not disclosed 
Charles E. Oakes, president of the utility, 

said the powerplant naturally will be lo- 

cated in our service area. 

Nuclear generating plants generally are 
located along rivers and the north branch of 
the Susquehanna probably is being consid- 
ered. P. P. & L. built plants at Sunbury 
along the Susquehanna and at Martins 
Creek along the Delaware River. Nearest 
generating plant is the former Scranton 
Electric Co.’s remodeled plant at Harding. 
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According to plans, the new plant will be 
pushing power into the distribution system 
about 1962. 

Mr. Oakes informed Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
chairman, and Gen. K. E. Fields, general 
manager, of the Atomic Energy Commission 
of P. P. & L.'s decision to build a privately 
financed atomic electric powerplant using 
the homogeneous-type reactor on the basis 
that such a plant will be commercially com- 
petitive with generating stations using com- 
petitive fuels. 

Mr. Oakes said a contract had been entered 
into with Westinghouse Electric Corp. as 
codeveloper with P. P. & L. in the design 
and as supplier for the pioneering reactor 
and its related electric generating equip- 
ment. The plant program will be known as 
the Pennsylvania advance reactor project 
(PAR project). 

Mr. Oakes said “P. P. & L. for some time 
has been hard at work studying the AEC 
study agreement of generation of atomic 
energy as a heat source’ for electric power 
generation and more recently has been mak- 
ing studies of the various type of nuclear re- 
actors. Our research leads us to the con- 
clusion that the homogeneous type of re- 
actor is economically a promising bet. 

“It is one of the several types on which 
AEC has been working aggressively as part 
of its 5-year program. The present problem 
with each type is to convert the knowledge 
gained about this new heat source through 
research and experimentation into designs 
useful for full-scale commercial electric 
power generation. 

“With disappointment recently expressed 
that no private utility had yet announced 
plans for building a homogeneous type 
atomic electric plant, we believe our plan for 
moving ahead in this field will become highly 
significant and a real contribution to tech- 
nological progress.” 

P. P. & L.’s decision to proceed with this 
type of reactor, Mr. Oakes said, means “pri- 
vate initiative in the United States has now 
accepted challenge to make atomic electric 
power a reality and a substantial factor in 
the Nation's economic progress. 

“In the homogeneous-type reactor the fuel 
fis in liquid form. This liquid in addition to 
containing the radioactive fuel, also includes 
a coolant. The liquid circulates freely 
throughout the nuclear powerplant’s system 
and supplies heat for the steam generators. 
Steam from the generators spins turbines 
which produce the electricity. The use of 
the liquid fuel system will permit the reac- 
tor and atomic furnace to operate continu- 
ously as new liquid nuclear fuel can be added 
while the reactor is running.” 

Mr. Oakes did not disclose the powerpiant 
site but stated that “naturally it will be lo- 
cated in our service area” and added, “we 
look to this pioneering atomic electric plant 
as an effective addition to the P. P. & L. sys- 
tem in meeting some of the future require- 
ments of our customers” 





East Texas Institution Cares for Negro 
Waifs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago there was an article in the 
Dallas Morning News in regard to the 
St. Paul Training School, near Malakoff, 
It clearly 


in Henderson County, Tex. 
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shows the wonderful results that can 
come from the work of a dedicated man 
and wife to give a full life to otherwise 
hopeless children, and helps them grow 
into useful citizens of our great Nation. 
Under unanimous consent I include the 
article in the REcorp: 

St. Paut TRAINING SCHOOL—EAST TEXAS 

INSTITUTION CARES FOR NEGRO WAIFS 
(By Eric G. Schroeder) 

Let’s suppose you're a dog, say a puppy. 
You have no pride of ancestry. 

Nobody wants you because nobody ever 
really owned you. Neighborhood kids shy 
rocks when they see you and the iceman 
gives you the toe of his boot. You live on 
table scraps and pretty much sleep in the 
weeds. 

Then one day a kind, gentle-eyed woman 
kneels in the dustry road and begins stroking 
your head and patting your gaunt, hungry 
ribs. At first you're a little afraid. Then 
you're palpitating from the first genuine 
show of affection that anyone ever showed 
you. A big, solid man standing beside her 
picks you up in his giant palm and asks, 
‘“‘How’d you like to come and live with us?” 
Now say, wouldn’t heaven be pressing its 
warm ear pretty close to you? 

Transpose this allegory into human terms 
and you have this substance of what’s going 
on constantly at a little Negro institution 
near Malakoff, Tex., Known as St. Paul In- 
dustrial Training School. The 120 children 
rahging in ages from 4 to 18 are in the main 
waifs picked up by probation courts and wel- 
fare agencies from all over the State and 
sent to Prof. and Mrs. J. W. Smothers for 
raising and schooling. The Smothers’ hands 
are outstretched as long as there are inches 
of space in which to pack just one more little 
wanderer. 

J. W. and Alice came to this school from 
Alabama as bride and groom in 1926. J. W. 
is a Hampton graduate with a B.S. in agri- 
culture. Alice attended Tuskegee and Prai- 
rie View. The present site had a little two- 
teacher public school with one tiny building. 
The newcomers, with the aid of Rosenwald 
funds, built a campus home the next year 
and set up grades 1 to 6. Attendance was 
free to any colored child; in the fall of 1927 
they took five little girl boarders. 


Canning demonstrations furnished both 
money and publicity for the struggling 
school. J. W. and Alice cut wood, carried 


water 2 miles, bathed the children in the 
creek, and went to Payne Springs in an old 
wagon three times a week to wash clothes. 
That, in fact, was standard procedure up to 
8 years ago when Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Fair, 
of Tyler, gave them a water system. 

Word about the school spread. The 
Smothers have always believed in teaching 
the boys and girls how to use their hands. 
That meant constructing a vocational build- 
ing, and the newlyweds put half their com- 
bined salaries into the project. 

A curious thing happened the day after 
Christmas 1942. After a hot and humid 
afternoon the wind suddenly rose to cyclone 
force, picked up the four little campus 
buildings and rolled them around like tum- 
bleweeds. The work of some 16 years was 
represented in disconsolate piles of tattered 
boards and bricks. 

That cyclone blew St. Paul off the map 
but its shrieking winds ushered in a new era, 
too. J. W. and Alice surveyed the wreckage. 
Something drummed its way into both their 
minds. It has become the school watch- 
word: “A quitter never wins; a winner never 
quits.” 

Alice could ring doorbells and get help— 
and she did. J. W. could make this land 
produce a complete living for the school— 
and he started in to do it. Within another 
year he thinks it will. Their greatest trag- 
edy became their greatest triumph. “The 
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Lord made the way,” says Alice and sh¢ 
yvoutly means it. 

There are 1,000 acres in the school } 
250 belonging to the institution, the rec: 
rented. Every foot that can be spar 
raising something. Professor Smoth 
green thumb is making deep whorls on 1 
countryside. 

With 400 pounds of fertilizer and ar 
year he can make this dry land produce 
bushels of corn toan acre. With double t 
additive, he gets 100 bushels. When 
waist high it receives a side dressing of from 
100 to 150 pounds of ammonium nitrate a; 
again just before it silks. 

This year J. W. rented 4 acres of land for 
$150 and put it in cucumbers. 

Of course, J. W. has a built-in labor cup. 
ply. Everyone works, from the tiniest up to 
the oldest boy or girl. Even the tots 
to wash their clothing, do mending, and 
themselves prcper care. Buildings are } 
of all except the direst necessities, but t 
is a shine and a polish to each that be 
cleanliness and discipline. 

Boys and girls work in the fields, in the 
kitchen, build the brooders, milk the 
In turn they receive money in proport 
the service they render. One 15-yea 
girl can pick 800 pounds of cotton in 1 day 
and she profits accordingly. All ear: 
go into private savings accounts or trickle 
into the school commissary for sweet 
goodies. 

When produce is high J. W. sends as much 
as he can to market; when it 
school’s bill of fare expands accordingly. 
With 11 teachers and accredited grades run- 


is low the 


ning through high school the Smothers face 
a constant responsibility of making slender 
income cover expanding needs. Rooms are 
badly overcrowded with 6 children and 3 
double-decker beds in many—no chai! 
tables or any of the fanciful deckings of 
youthful whimsy. 

J. W. and Alice can handle most students 


with “love and understanding.” There 
little illness, the school] has never had a 
municable disease. “Everyone keeps 
says J.W. “Sleeping during the day | 
rambling around at night. This way i 
bedtime comes we are all ready for it. We 
make a game of our work, one groups tries 
to outdo the other.” 


Thoughts about desegregation have no 
place on the St. Paul campus. Asked 
whether she would welcome integration of 


the student body with white boys and gir 
Alice answers simply, “‘we are happy with 
the way we have it here!” The Sm 
content to see the Negro earn his place in 
society. “We may be 50 to 75 years too soon 
in trying to force the issue,’’ says J. W. 
They believe they owe most of their prog- 
ress thus far to the pockets of white bene- 
factors. These are in Dallas, Houston, Tyler, 
Malakoff and other scattered points in the 
State. Once when Alice bought chairs for 
the schoolroom and didn’t know where the 
money was coming from, she prayed t 
Lord and wrote a Dallas benefactor. The 
next mail brought a check. Ther 


ther > 
ers e 
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ever-present, almost desperate need 
funds. 

The only reward the Smothers want is to 
perpetuate the fruits of their labor “We 
cannot live forever,” says J. W., “but we 
would hate for the school to die when we 
go. If these children can make names {0r 
themselves and we never do, it has al! been 
worthwhile!”’ 

The Smothers have 5 children of thelr 


own, 3 boys and 2 girls. Two are in school at 
Prairie View, 2 in military service and 1 1s 4 
teacher of music at Pittsburg, Tex. Theil 
own? - Well, those are the ones they brought 
into the world. 

There are hundreds more—farmers, teach- 
ers, cooks, seamstresses and housewives. 
They have scattered but always with the 
thought of home as a humble, almost stars 
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nttle school set in the midst of an East 
Texas clearing. There is one boy, not of 
their own flesh and blood, in the infantry 
2 California. He wrote a long letter to Alice 
last Thanksgiving. 

“Dear Mom,” it started out, “I thank God 
for many things but first of all it is for a 
mother like you.” 

It ended, “I love you. May God bless you. 
I hope to be home for Christmas.” 

rhat, in J. W. and Alice Smothers’ way of 
thinking, is pretty near reward enough in 
itself. 





The Reclamation Program for 1955-56 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, we have in my State an earnest, 
hard-working man who is the Wyoming 
director of the National Reclamation 
Association. He is well acquainted with 
our western problems and an effective 
spokesman in our behalf. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting 
Mr. Earl Bower’s address before the 42d 
annual convention of the National Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress in June in- 
cluded as part of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. Mr. Bower is certainly well quali- 
fied to outline the reclamation program 
for 1955-56, and his remarks will be of 
nationwide interest. 

His remarks follow: 

THE RECLAMATION PROGRAM FoR 1955-56 


(By Earl T. Bower, Wyoming director, 
National Reclamation Association, before 
the 42d annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, June 1, 1955) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, a few 
days ago I was asked, as director of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association from Wyo- 
ming, to talk to you about the reclamation 
program for 1955 and 1956. I have been an 
yperator of irrigation farms and a livestock 
feeder in the Big Horn Basin in Wyoming for 
many years. I have been a director of the 
National Reclamation Association for 8 years. 
Our association has an active membership in 
each of the 17 Western States. Its objectives 
fundamentally are: To promote the develop- 
ment and preservation of water resources in 
the reclamation States, which are approved 
by the States and localities affected and to 
preserve the rights and interests of said States 
in their water resources. 

The reclamation program for 1955-56 was 
outlined by NRA resolutions adopted at 
Portland, Oreg., last fall. The NRA is vigor- 
usly supporting this program. It includes 
among other things: land limitation legisla- 
“on, extension of the sugar act, small proj- 
ects legislation, loans for local districts to 
construct their own irrigation distribution 
systems, requiring Federal agencies to com- 
ply with State water laws, soil and water 
research, cost studies, and many others 
Which we believe to be in the interests of 
settlers, 

BUDGET CIRCULAR A-47 


We have been especially concerned about 
budget circular A-47, We are advised that 
ho new reclamation projects can be built if 
the Bureau of Reclamation is required to 
comply with A-47. In response to our re- 
quest, the House Interior Committee held 
hearings on A-47 for which we are grateful. 
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Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
at these hearings, made two very timely sug- 
gestions: 

(a) “Since the usefulness of most ir- 
rigation projects extends far beyond the first 
50 years we recommend that a longer repay- 
ment period be permitted for irrigation when 
justification is presented.” 

(b) “For irrigation projects we have found 
it desirable to include an evaluation of the 
secondary benefits because for the areas 
concerned these are often just as real as the 
primary effects cf the project.” 

We consider these the two most construc- 
tive suggestions yet made regarding A-47. 


STATE OF THE UNION AND BUDGET MESSAGES 


President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union and budget messages, made several 
noteworthy recommendations, among which 
are: 6 new starts for reclamation, 30 new 
starts for the Corps of Engineers. 

His budget for fiscal year 1956 recommends 
more than $1,500,000 increase for general 
investigations in reclamation. President 
Eisenhower also recommended the uvper 
Colorado River storage project and later the 
administration endorsed the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas and the Trinity projects. 

Our National Reclamation Association is 
very happy with these endorsements by 
President Eisenhower. 

We do not in any way consider the land 
and water resource development of the West 
now or in the future to be solely the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. We 
believe that the States as well as loca! gov- 
ernments and local interests should actively 
participate in the planning and development 
of our water resource projects. 

The President and directors of NRA have 
been urging small-project legislation which 
will aid the States and local divisions of 
government in the construction of projects 
of a size that can be financed by the States, 
municipalities and other division of State 
governments, with provisions in the law pro- 
viding for a loan of Federal funds, if neces- 
sary. We also believe that projects con- 
structed by States and local interests should 
be credited with the national benefits that 
accrue from these projects. 


Reclamation has always been required to 
show financial feasibility, that is—there 
must be revenues produced from the project 
sufficient to repay the costs to the Federal 
Treasury. We have always approved that 
plan but we also have endorsed the time- 
honored plan of utilizing all revenues pro- 
duced from the project, including power, to 
assist in repaying the costs. The irrigator 
should not be asked or expected to repay 
the cost of national benefits that accrue as 
a result of a project. 


The national benefits not only exceed the 
costs of interest-free money but in a very few 
years actually exceed the cost of the entire 
project. Reclamation repays its costs many 
times over, directly and indirectly. The 
water users On reclamation projects continue 
each year to repay a substantial amount. 
In addition to that, the power users make a 
very substantial contribution to the repay- 
ment costs of the project. The total amount 
paid by water users to date is $114 million, 
while the total power repayments are $265 
million. Most of the power repayments have 
been made during the last 10 years. In fiscal 
year 1954, power repaid a gross of $50 million 
and a net of more than $30 million into the 
Federal Treasury. By far the largest return 
to the Federal Government, however, is in 
the form of income taxes and other taxes 
paid by the people who are living on Recla- 
mation projects and in communities and 
areas which are supported and maintained by 
these projects. It has been estimated that 
the total income taxes paid into the Federal 
Treasury in this manner will repay the total 
cost of reclamation to the Federal Govern- 
ment about every 5 or 6 years. 
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Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay, in 
his first published annual report stated, re- 
garding a study which had been made on 15 
reclamation projects, ‘“Thus far Federal taxes 
collected have exceeded the Federal invest- 
ment in irrigation features in these projects 
by four and a half times. These revenues 
are in addition to the obligations voluntarily 
assumed by direct users of water.” 

The value of crops grown on Federal recla- 
mation projects to date is about three times 
the cost of reclamation to the Government. 

The following figures are based upon sta- 
tistical information from the Department of 
the Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The total cost of reclamation to the Federal 
Government, up to and including fiscal year 
1954, is $3,094,000,000. The amount returned 
to the Federal Government including the 
year 1954 by the water users was $114 million; 
by power users, $265 million; by Federal 
taxes, as a result of reclamation development, 
$4 billion; making a total return on the 
above investment of $4,379,000,000. The 
cumulative crop values produced by lands in 
reclamation projects, not including the year 
1954, was $9,705,149,000. I ask, now, is there 
any doubt from these figures that reclama- 
tion pays its way and is a good investment 
for the Nation as a whole? 

“hat the country needs reclamation to 
meet the needs of our growing population, to 
provide a balanced economy in the West and 
to maintain our present high standard of 
living, can hardly be questioned. However, 
I will present some authorities to substan- 
tiate this statement. 

POPULATION GROWTH 

The latest census report shows our popula- 
tion to be 165 million people. It is increas- 
ing at the rate of 2,800,000 per year or 
235,250 every month. That means 7,700 more 
mouths to feed every day. We have plenty 
of food today, but our agricultural surpluses, 
although a menacing problem now, are only 
temporary. 

AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


Dr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator, Agricultural 
Research Service, Department of Agriculture, 
in testifying before the House Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations on February 
1 of this year, pointed out that by 1962, and 
possibly by 1959 or 1960, we will have reached 
a balance between production and consump- 
tion. He further stated that “the excess of 
farm output over population requirements 
was probably on the order of about 6 percent 
overall in 1953. It was less than 6 percent 
in 1954 and will probably be even less in 
1955.” 

LOSS OF FARM LANDS 

The annual loss of farmland is another 
problem which should be considered along 
with that of meeting the needs of our grow- 
ing population and agricultural surpluses. 
In.the report on land facts by the Soil Con- 
servation Service for November 1953, it is 
shown that the annual loss of soil originally 
suitable for crop production is 400,000 acres 
per year. The annual loss of additional 
acreage to cultivation as a result of other 
causes such as water logging, salting, sedi- 
ment deposition, etc., amounts to 100,000 
acres per year. But officials in the Depart- 
ment pointed out, however, that losses of 
good farm land through other causes 
amounts to several times the loss of soil 
erosion. These causes include land being 
taken over for suburban development, air- 
ports, military establishments, industrial 
developments and especially new highway 
construction. The Soil Conservation Service 
is making a survey of the soil losses through 
these causes. It is estimated that the total 
losses will amount to at least 2 million acres 
annually. 

Some Western States are increasing in 
population at a tremendous rate and also 
making rapid gains in industry while some 
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other Western States which are dependent 
primarily upon an agricultural economy 
cannot go ahead without further reclama- 
tion. Further conservation of water is ex- 
tremely important to the interior and 
and mountainous States for municipal as 
well as agricultural growth. A number of 
cities in the area are already concerned 
about a future water supply, including Al- 


buquerque, N. Mex., Pueblo and Denver, 
Colo., Cheyenne, Wyo., and others. 
SUMMARY 
The reclamation program for 1955-56 


which I have presented to you is of the ut- 
most importance to the entire West and we 
believe equally important to the Nation as 
a whole. I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity of presenting this program to you 
for your consideration. 

The position of leadership and responsi- 
bility which has come to our Nation as 
a leader in world affairs makes it mandatory 
that we as a Nation remain strong. There 
is nothing that will do more to strengthen 
the economy of our Nation that the develop- 
ment of our land and water resources. We 
believe our reclamation program and the 
program of river and harbor development 
sponsored by your association will aid mate- 
rially in maintaining that ctrength. The 
united support of kindred organizations 
such as your National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and our National Reclamation 
Association is important to national security. 





Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I reeret 
very much that I was not on the floor 
the other day when Members were ex- 
tending their congratulations to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Coar on the completion of 
their 20th year of service to Members of 
the House and Senate. 

As soon as I came here in 1943 I 
started using the radio facilities of the 
joint Senate and House recording facil- 
ity and, of course, I immediately got to 
know Mr. and Mrs. Coar. They are the 
kind of people who so identify them- 
selves with an institution that they vir- 
tually become the institution. 

I take particular pride in the fact that 
Mr. Coar had his origins in my own 
State. That, of course, adds to the very 
warm feeling that I have for him. But 
I am very grateful to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Coar for all the kindness and courtesy 
which they have shown to me and it isa 
great pleasure and satisfaction for me 
to be able to spread these sentiments on 
the REcorp. 

I can testify that as far as I am con- 
cerned the recording facility is indis- 
pensable. At least every fortnight of 
every session since January 1943, I have 
projected myself onto its disks and, more 
recently, tapes. In all that period I have 
never known of a mistake or slip-up on 
their part. I wish Mr. and Mrs. Coar 
another score of years. And then an- 
other. I would not wish to be here with- 
out them. 
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Give a Green Light to Highway Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past year 36,000 
Americans, many of them children, were 
killed in traffic accidents. The death toll 
in traffic accidents average 100 a day, 
or 3,000 a month. In addition, about a 
million Americans were injured in traffic 
mishaps, some of them being crippled 
for life. Ten to twenty percent of these 
accidents never would have happened, 
according to traffic experts, had the 
Nation possessed adequate highways— 
the kind of better, wider, and safer high- 
ways proposed by President Eisenhower 
in his expanded highway program. 

Much of the credit for alerting the Na- 
tion to the need for better and safer 
highways belongs to the Hearst press. 
The Hearst press, with its many news- 
papers and millions of readers, several 
years ago embarked on an editorial cru- 
sade to awaken the country to the enor- 
mous waste of life, limb, and money 
that our deficient highway system is cost- 
ing the Nation. Day after day, week 
after week, and month after month the 
Hearst press hammered away editorially 
at the need for more and better roads. 
The Hearst press, in so doing, rendered 
a great service to the Nation. 

Despite the public’s demand for more 
and better highways, Congress has failed 
to enact a highway bill during the present 
session of Congress. This failure was due 
to politics. 

President Eisenhower had _ proposed 
financing the greatly expanded highway 
program by a bond issue to be paid off 
from present and anticipated future re- 
ceipts from the 2-cent-a-gallon Federal 
gasoline tax. 

The Democrats, as a counterproposal 
to President Eisenhower’s bonding plan, 
proposed a pay-as-you-go highway fi- 
nancing plan with the imposition of 
heavy new taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel, 
truck tires, and camelback. 

The issue involving the two plans, the 
Eisenhower one of bond financing and 
the Democrats’ plan of increasing taxes 
on highway users to pay for high- 
ways as these were built came to a vote 
in the House of Representatives last 
Wednesday. 

When the Eisenhower bonding plan 
was voted upon, of 221 Democrats pres- 
ent only 5 voted for the President’s bond- 
ing plan and 216 voted against it. The 
Democrats by a margin of 23 to 1 re- 
jected President Eisenhower's bonding 
plan. 

Then the Democrats’ own taxing plan 
came toa vote. Of 223 Democrats pres- 


ent, only 98 voted for their own plan. 
The Democrats voted down their own 
taxing plan after having rejected the 
Eisenhower bonding plan. 

This made it obvious that a majority 
of the Democrats wanted no highway 
bill at all. 


Apparently they preferred 
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no highway program to one for which 
President Eisenhower would get credit 

If the people want a highway bill, ang 
I feel sure most people do, they must 
contact their Congressmen and let their 
Congressmen know their wishes. 

In my opinion, the only way to assure 
obtaining a highway bill within the next 
2 years is to insist on a special session 
of Congress to enact a highway bill. [If 
this week’s rejection of a highway pro- 
gram by Congress is allowed to stand. 
it will be next January before the first 
steps can be taken toward launching 
anew procedures to get a highway pro- 
gram started. Congress, then, as usual, 
will dilly-dally and procrastinate. It 
will be April or May before any bills for 
a highway program reach the House 
or Senate floors. By that time the 1956 
presidential and congressional election 
campaigns will be in full swing. Because 
of this the proposed highway legislat 
will become more deeply involved in 
politics than it now is and constructive 
action will be unlikely. 

The following editorial has appeared 
in Hearst newspapers from coast to 
coast, pointing up the urgent need for 
better and safer roads and rightly, I 
think, demands that Congress stay in 
session until it gets a highway bill. If 
Congress does not stay in session now to 
get a highway bill then the next demand 
from the people should be that Congress 
come back in a special session and enact 
the highway bill it should have enacted 
before it went home on vacation. 

The editorial, which appeared in 
Hearst newspapers from coast to coast, 
follows: 

Wuy Is a CONGRESSMAN? 

If you don’t want to think about the 
traffic jams you'll be in today as you and 
your family try to take a ride in the 
try, you might think about Congressmen 

As you notice the ambulances and wreck- 
ers and State police cars heading toward 
the latest highway disaster, notice also what 
went on last week in Washington. 

Congressmen of both parties, stampeded 
by lobbyists representing industric t 
make good money from the use of the high 
ways, voted down any attempt to get you 
out of the traffic chaos or to make the ambu- 
lance trips unnecessary. 

The lobbyists and our representatives all 
piously agreed that better roads are abso- 
lutely vital. 

They also agreed that it was abs 
vital that somebody else pay for co 
ing them and that it was absolutely vital 
that everybody get re-elected. 

Realizing what they had done, after they 
had made sure they had done it, the ¢ 
gressmen pointed at the trucking indusuy 
lobby as the villain. 

And the truckers, after the bills were well 
sunk, issued statements that Congress 
should never have acted like that; that 
President Eisenhower was right when he 
criticized Congress and demanded reconsi- 
eration of its failure to pass a bill. 

The same people who caused 100,000 tele- 
grams to flood into Washington demanding 
the defeat of highway legislation, issued 
press releases that said the recipient 
telegrams must have misunderstood 

The 100,000 telegrams came from 8 Uny 
minority of the American business commu- 
nity. 

We wonder what might happen if the 
American people sent in telegrams them- 
selves, preferably after a frustrating, d6”- 
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sus day on the roads the Congressmen 
ised to improve. 
In fact, why don’t you do it right now? 
We don’t know whether you mean as much 
as a lobbyist does to your Congressman, but 
re pretty sure a lot of you acting together 
ean more, much more. 
Why not let your Congressman know what 
u think about the House action last week 
nd tell him to start all over again, right 

vy, and pass a bill? 

And tell him to stay in Washington until 
he does. 


we 
n 





Report of Projects Committee to Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the report of the projects committee, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
recent 42d national convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in Washington on May 30-—June 1, 
1955. 

The permanent projects committee of 
the congress consists of an outstanding 
expert on water-resource problems from 
each of the major drainage basins of the 
United States. They serve without com- 
pensation of any kind whatsoever and 
bear all of their own expenses when 
coming to Washington and while here 
serving on this committee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing and 
presenting their data, so that they may 
be placed in time for approval. The 
projects recommended by the committee 
and endorsed by the congress are vigor- 
ously pressed for inclusion in the Gov- 
ernment’s public-works program, and 
appropriations or allocation of funds 
sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of this 
committee for their public-spirited serv- 
ice in an effort to assist the Congress of 
the United States and the governmen- 
tal agencies charged with the responsi- 
bility for these public works, as well as 
the people in the areas to be served 
thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
Served at its recent session, follow: 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

PROJECTS COMMITTEE 


Representative Sm Srpson of Illinois, 
chairman. 

New England Division: Member, Larry M. 
Hess, executive secretary, Taunton Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Taunton, Mass. 

North Atlantic Division: Member, Brig. 
Gen. James H. Stratton, United States Army 
_. consulting engineer, New York, 
Pence Atlantic Division: Member, H. H. 
“ickman, consulting engineer, Jacksonville, 
Fla., vice chairman. 
uth western Division: Member, Dale 

lier, executive vice president, Intracoastal 


Canal Association of Louisiana and Texas, 
Houston, Tex. 
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Lower Mississippi Valley Division: Mem- 
ber, Hu B. Myers, chief engineer, department 
of public works, State of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

North Central Division: Member, Al Han- 
sen, comptroller, city of Minneapolis, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Missouri River Division: Member, Alva C. 
Sconce, Missouri River division, Mississippi 
Valley Association, Omaha, Nebr. 

Ohio River Division: Member, J. I. Perrey, 
chief engineer, Indiana Flood Control and 
Water Resources Commission, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

North Pacific Division: Member, George 
E. Thomas, assistant general manager. Se- 
attle Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 

South Pacific Division: Member, Timothy 
V. A. Dillon, Washington counsel, Sacra- 
mento-Yolo Port District, Sacramento, Calif. 

Western Inter-Mountain Region: Member, 
E. W. Rising, Washington representative, 
State Water Conservation Board of Mon- 
tana, Helena, Mont. 


The report follows: 


REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
42p NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

JuNE 1, 1955. 

Hon. OvERTON BROOKS, 

President, National Rivers and Hare 
bors Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the President, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 30, 1955, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made ap- 
pearance. 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 130 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, soil conservation, 
reclamation, and water conservation. 

Of the proposals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 39 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and suffici- 
ently advanced in status to warrant endorse- 
ment, involving a total estimated cost of 
$602,563,000. Nineteen proposals appear to 
be without sufficiently advanced develop- 
ment to warrant project endorsement at this 
time, but are believed to be meritorious and 
entitled to further consideration by this 
committee, if and when additional informa- 
tion may be adequate to warrant an en- 
dorsed status. We find that on 22 pro- 
posals, surveys have been authorized but the 
reports on such surveys have not been com- 
pleted and we therefore recommend in these 
cases that the congress request the appro- 
priate authority to complete reports of its 
investigations and surveys as soon as prac- 
ticable in order that action may be taken 
toward classification by this congress. We 
find 21 proposals, which on preliminary ex- 
amination appear to be desirable and need- 
ful, and we accordingly recommend that 
engineering and economic investigations of 
survey scope be made in these cases with a 
view to developing projects for subsequent 
authorization. Of the proposals investi- 
gated, we find 29 are without necessary data 
or sponsorship to enable the committee to 
reach a fYreasonable conclusion on their 
worth. However, we desire to give the ap- 
plications sympathetic consideration, and, 
if possible, offer to the proponents the serv- 
ices of this congress in reaching a solution 
to their problems. We have, therefore, not 
classified these but have suggested that the 
Secretary communicate with the applicants 
concerned and request additional data upon 
the receipt of which further consideration 
will be given to their proposals. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in de- 
tail a list of all proposals and projects ex- 
amined and the action taken thereon. 
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At the time of our national convention 
last year, the Congress of the United States 
was considering an omnibus rivers and 
harbors and flood-control bill. As you know, 
this highly importart legislation became the 
River and Harbor and Flood Control Act of 
September 3, 1954, providing a valuable sup- 
plement to the existing Federal civil works 
program. The act authorized 165 projects 
having estimated Federal costs in excess of 
$1 billion. All of these projects have been 
found to be economically justified and the 
anticipated benefits will materially exceed 
the costs. : 

Since passage of the 1954 act, additional 
river and harbor and flood control surveys 
have been completed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, some of which recommend construc- 
tion of additional needed improvements for 
navigation, flood control and other allied 
water uses. Some of the pending recom- 
mendations are of high importance to the 
Nation's expanding economy, and should be 
provided as soon as possible. Your projects 
committee, therefore, recommends that the 
Congress of the United States be requested 
to give consideration to the early authoriza- 
tion of these projects, and to the appropria- 
tion of funds for construction. 

Of vital concern to the members of this 
convention are the water resources surveys 
and investigations authorized to be prose- 
cuted by the various Federal agencies. Your 
committee is concerned over the large back- 
log of authorized surveys that have not been 
initiated due to insufficient survey funds. 
It is considered imperative, not only that a 
reserve of projects be kept on the shelf to be 
activated at such time as the economy of the 
Nation demands, but also that this reserve 
be maintained in a thoroughly healthy and 
up-to-date condition, in view of changing 
economic and defense requirements. This 
can be done only by an adequate and con- 
tinuing program of surveys to permit prose- 
cution of worthy investigations at a rate of 
speed sufficient to insure early completion. 
Your projects committee, therefore, considers 
it highly important that sufficient funds be 
made available by the Congress to carry on 
these survey programs, and it is recommended 
that the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Appropriation Committees be informed of 
our opinions in this matter, which con- 
stitutes the heart of a sound public works 
program. 

We have watched with great interest and 
considerable trepidation the gradual re- 
tardation of the navigation and flood-control 
program of the Corps of Engineers, not only 
for new work but also for mairitenance and 
investigations. The appropriations made for 
fiscal year 1955 are buying only about half 
the same amount of project that those funds 
could have bought in 1946. The need for 
full-scale development now is greater rather 
than less. We would therefore suggest that 
this Congress consider the present and im- 
mediately prospective rate of appropriations 
merely in the sense of a pause, because of 
budgetary conditions, until an adequate rate 
of progress on all phases of the program can 
be resumed. 

We wish to commend the various Federal 
agencies involved in the investigation and 
provision of water resource projects on their 
improvements in development of sound pro- 
cedures of project analysis and formulation, 
and the increased cooperation among agen- 
cies and with the States and local interests 
We believe that true partnership between the 
Federal Government and its citizens lies not 
only in a sharing of costs, but also from the 
common sharing of problems and their de- 
velopment and solution. An eminent ex- 
ample is the pending comprehensive survey 
of the water resources of the New England- 
New York region, soon to be submitted to 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States. Prepared under the chairmanship of 
the Department of the Army and the Corps 
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of Engineers, it reflects credit not only on 
them but on all participating Federal and 
State agencies, and demonstrates democracy 
in action at its best. 

The committee believe that neither they 
nor the authorizing and appropriating com- 
mittees of Congress can obtain an entirely 
clear view of any proposed project unless 
they are furnished with information as to 
any importance the project may have as an 
element in the national defense. Over a 
period of years we have fallen into the habit 
of accepting as the full measure of the stra- 
tegic value of a project its usefulness in di- 
rectly servicing some one or more military 
installations. As to other and often far more 
important aspects of a project in defense, 
we have been content to remain uninformed. 

The committee regrets the continued ab- 
sence of official data and opinion with re- 
spect to the strategic value (if any) of proj- 
ects examined and reported by the admin- 
istrative agencies. It is well understood 
that this results from the absence of any 
recognized criteria for measuring such values 
and the very real difficulty of establishing 
such. It may also be ascribed to the 
sence of adequate and appropriate legis- 
lation and administrative policy. The com- 
mittee does not consider that the Corps of 
Engineers nor the Bureau of Reclamation, 
nor any other examining agency is to be 
blamed for this omission. It is due rather 
to the persistence of an obsolete point of 
view. The presently existing pivotal im- 
portance of the noncombatant elements in 
warfare makes it imperative that we ex- 
amine and appraise all projects with due 
regard to whatever defense values they may 
have. 

As a contribution toward the solution of 
this problem, the committee offers the fol- 
lowing definition of strategic value: 

“The term ‘strategic value’ ll 
all important reasonably predictable 
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tributions by the project to the defense 
potential, and shall include, but shall not 
be limited to, foreseeable contributions of 
consequential importance in time of war to 
the transportation, power, or water use or 
conservation upon which are likely to de- 
pend any considerable segment of wartime 
civilian economy, war industry, or the move- 
ment or supply of the Armed Forces.” 

The committee further suggests that while 
strategic values must always elude precise 
measurement and must always be based 
largely on informed opinion, the degree of 
accuracy with which they may be gaged 
by such opinion is to no small degree com- 
parable with that applying to estimates of 
peacetime economic benefits. As a working 
rule of thumb, and until some more accept- 
able method may be developed, it is pro- 
posed that all projects to be officially sur- 
veyed be examined for strategic values as 
herein defined, and that where any such 
are found, they be credited to the project 
as an annual benefit as war insurance in 
terms of a fraction or multiple of its total 
determined dollars and cents annual eco- 
nomic benefits. 

The committee hopes to see taken such 
legislative and administrative steps as may 
be necessary to effectuate this policy. These 
should include the removal of all impedi- 
ments to expressions by any department with 
respect to the strategic value of any project 
to such department in particular or to the 
defense potential as a whole. It should be 
possible for a department to make such ex- 
pressions without prejudice to its budgetary 
requirements, unless such project is pro- 
posed principally for the benefit of such 
department. 

The committee again calls attention to the 
imprudence of a policy which denies to the 
governmental responsible for the 
maintenance and conservation 
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Class ‘II—Profects classified as meritorious 
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Waiting for the President To Decide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people have been waiting 
patiently for a week since President 
Eisenhower's return from Geneva, and 
are beginning to wonder how much 
longer it will take the President to de- 
cide whether or not he is in agreement 
with the great American tradition that 
“A Public Office Is a Public Trust.” 

Even since the publication of the fol- 
lowing editorial in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch in its issue of Thursday, July 
28, 1955, there have been further reveal- 
ing if not startling disclosures that at 
least one Cabinet officer may know more 
about this case than was brought out in 
the public hearing. 

Under leave to extend I am including 
the above-mentioned editorial from the 
Post-Dispatch: 

WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS 


The McClellan committee has now com- 
pleted its hearings on Air Secretary Harold 
E. Talbott, and President Eisenhower says 
he will read the record of those hearings 
before deciding whether Mr. Talbott shouid 
stay in the Cabinet. 

We do not see how the President can fail 
to be deeply impressed by three salient as- 
pects of that record. 

1. Secretary Talbott indubitably did use 
his official influence to aid a private firm for 
his private gain. 

There is no question whatever about this. 
Letters went out on his stationery as Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, plugging for Mul- 
ligan & Co. Mr. Talbott personally tele- 
phoned officials of the Radio Corporation of 
America, who had questioned the propriety 
of dealing with Mulligan, and bawled them 
out for being high and mighty. He even 
rattled off a list of other corporations with 
defense contracts which had hired Mulligan 
to prove that RCA was acting unreason- 
ably. 

He now admits these activities were mis- 
takes. They were worse. They were ethi- 
cally reprehensible. If a courthouse hack 
sold insurance the way Mr. Talbott tried 
to sell efficiency expertism, he would be 
plainly denounced for low-grade political 
sandbagging. 

2. In’ addition to misusing his own posi- 
tion, Mr. Talbott misused that of the Air 
Force chief counsel. 

When he was pressuring RCA for being 
high and mighty, Mr. Talbott had the coun- 
sel, John A. Johnson, render an option that 
RCA could legally sign up with Mulligan. 
He even had Mr. Johnson (whose role was 
no more admirable than his chief's) try to 
get a concurring opinion from Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell. Neither the Air Force counsel 
nor the Attorney General has any business 
giving legal opinions designed to serve the 
personal interest of Mr. Talbott. 

3. The Secretary’s behavior since the in- 
vestigation began has been less than forth- 
right. 

His first reaction was outraged innocence. 
Then he offered to quit Mulligan if the Sen- 
ators told him to. Then he announced that 
he would quit Mulligan though claiming 
he had done nothing illegal or unethical. 
Even now, in the face of the record, he has 
the nerve to testify, “I never used my posi- 
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tion to influence a living soul.” Through- 
out, he has suffered lapses of memory on 
crucial points and has shown a consistent 
insensitivity to elementary concepts of what 
is and is not proper in Government-business 
relationships. 

These are the main points that emerge 
from the record. In our judgment they per- 
mit only one conclusion—that a Cabinet of- 
ficer who has so patently abused his official 
position and shown such a remarkable insen- 
sitivity to ethical principles cannot possibly 
be retained by an administration which 
claims to have established a high order of 
rectitude in Washington. 


In Fairness to Howard Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


_ OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoOrD an editorial which appeared in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday, 
July 31, 1955, entitled “In Fairness to 
Howard Young”: 

IN FAIRNESS TO HOwarp YOUNG 


Members of the Senate-House Committee 
on Defense Production say they cannot now 
make an evaluation of the record of Howard 
I. Young, of St. Louis, as a dollar-a-year man 
in Washington. 

Their indecision threatens to leave the case 
in limbo until Congress meets next year. 
Such procrastination would be unfair to Mr. 
Young and unworthy of the committee. 

Mr. Young is president of American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co., and during the Korean 
war was Deputy Administrator of the De- 
fense Materials Procurement Agency. Re- 
cently Comptroller Genera) Joseph Campbell 
reported to Congress that an apparent “‘con- 
flict of interest” was involved. A General 
Accounting Office report strongly implied 
that Young in his official capacity had served 
his company as well as his country. 

The case was splashed on national atten- 
tion when Senator WiLuiaMs, of Delaware, 
placed the GAO report in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp before the joint committee had a 
chance to hear Young's side of the story. 
When heard, Young denied every charge. 


Since then the GAO has backed down on 
two of its major complaints: (1) That 
Young's own firm sold $60,000 worth of ma- 
chinery to a company for which Young had 
promoted a Federal loan; and (2) that his 
firm sold 1,167 tons of zinc to the Govern- 
ment at a contract price above the market 
price at time of delivery. The GAO says the 
latter charge has only been reworded, not 
withdrawn, but does not make clear what 
offense is alleged. 


Comptroller General Campbell also has 
told the committee that he would not accuse 
Young of acting in bad faith, but questioned 
whether “sound principles of public admin- 
istration were exercised.” This is a thor- 
ough retreat from implications of impro- 
priety. 

If the GAO is now so uncertain of some of 
its facts and its phraseology, why did it issue 
the report against Young in the first place? 
The public can only conclude that the re- 
port was a sloppy and reckless piece of work. 


Nevertheless, the charges against Mr. 
Young have left their mark. And when a 
citizen's reputation is at stake, a congres- 
sional committee has no business allowing 
months to pass before justice catches up 


August 3 


with the accusations. There has been ; 
much carelessness of this sort for t} 
and reputations of individuals. 

If Mr. Young was wrong—and the GAO 
certainly has not proved it—the investiga; 
ing committee should say so. But if y, 
Young was not wrong, then the GAo was 
totally wrong in bringing accusation: which 
it could not support against a citizen who 
served his Nation without compensation 

Truth should not be permitted to trai) ta 
behind the charges. The congressiona) com. 
mittee has heard both sides and should reach 
a prompt and fair conclusion, 


00 
ie rights 


Sale of A-Power Bears Wiiching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a recent co)- 
umn in a Washington newspaper is most 
deserving of the attention of the Con. 
gress. I refer to the column entitled 
“Sale of A-Power Bears Watching,” by 
Mr. Thomas L. Stokes, brilliant syndi- 
cated writer, which appeared in the July 
30 edition of the Washington Evening 
Star. 

I ask unanimous consent that*this ex. 
cellent article. be reproduced in the 
REcORD. 

The article follows: 


SaLe oF A-POWER BEARS WATCHING—Law As- 
SURING NON-PROFIT GROUPS OF PrioriTy Is 
Bypassep By AEC 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


About this time a year ago, when Con- 
gress was rushing pell-mell to adjourn and 
go home as it is now, a significant battle 
was fought in the Senate of which we now 
are having an echo. 

A band of Senators resorted fina 
to a filibuster against the administration 
bill for private development of atomic energy 
until they were able to write into it certain 
provisions to protect the public and con- 
sumer interest. In the case of this new 
source of energy they were determined to 
prevent the exploitation that was revealed by 
Government investigations a quarter of 4 
century ago in the case of electric energy 

Among the protective clauses was 4 guar- 
antee of preference for nonprofit groups— 
municipalities and other public agencies 4s 
well as rural electric cooperatives—in the sale 
of atomic energy from publicly owned pro- 
jects, such as is already required by law in 
the case of electric power from public hydro- 
electric projects. 

We thought that was all fixed and settled. 
But not necessarily, evidently. 

Now for the echo. For that we take you 
to the town of West Milton, N. Y. You prob- 
ably saw photographs in your newspapers 
of an event there. Chairman Lewis L 
Strauss, of the Atomic Energy Commission 
throwing a switch which started the fiow 
of 12,500 kilowatts of electricity from # 
AEC installation into a private utility Sys 
tem, the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 

This was an epochal event. For it was 
the first peacetime use of electrical energy 
from an atomic installation. To give 4 
human touch that the usually stern-visage¢ 
Chairman Strauss is not sure of providing, 
there was an added stunt for the news pho 
tographers. This was a shot of a housewile 
at nearby Ballston Spa, a Niagara Moha¥k 
customer, cooking a hamburger on be 
electric stove with the atomic power. 














What was wrong with these pictures was 
vod immediately by @ group several hun- 
es away in Chicago—the board of 
s of the Cooperative League which 
i to be meeting there. And lucky 


A 
happeneaG 
ha 
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area tits 


» .¢ for us that such groups are on guard. 
Me mbers of the board are thoroughly fa- 
‘sar with the law passed a year ago by 
and they knew also that two cities 
,ave municipal electric plants, Illion, 
nd Holyoke, Mass., as well as the 
Delaware County Rural Electric Cooperative, 

t Delhi, N. Y., had applied for power from 

t AEC reactor months ago, way back 
n January. 
t nder the law they are entitled to pref- 
erence. They didn’t get it. Niagara Mo- 
hawk is getting the power at 3 mills a kilo- 
t hour. ‘The reactor, which is a model of 
one installed in the United States submarine 
sea Wolf, produces enough power to supply 
a city of 20,000 people. 

The cities and the co-op would need some 
way to get the power to them. Rather than 
build transmission lines to West Milton, 
they had decided upon the alternative of 
having it “wheeled” to them over lines of 
Niagara Mohawk. They offered a reasonable 
fee to the private utility for this service. 
But they were turned down—and it’s easy to 
see why, with the company getting the power 
for itself so cheaply. 

In a resolution it drafted, approved and 
sent to Chairman Strauss here in Washing- 
ton, the Cooperative League’s board of direc- 
tors said that, under the law, the AEC itself 
should have hired Niagara Mohawk to wheel 
the power to the nonprofit groups which had 
applied for it under the preference guaranty. 
The co-ops and the cities then would have 
been charged for the service when they were 
billed by the AEC for the power. The board 








bluntly accused the AEC of violating the 
law 
What the Cooperative League is ‘Chiefly 


concerned about is the danger of a precedent 
being established which, it said in its resolu- 
tion, “far outweighs the economic impor- 
tance of the electric energy involved.” 

This might seem to be an exaggerated con- 
cern unless you know the eagerness of 
powerful private utilities to get their hands: 
on this new source of energy, and how great 
now is their influence here in Washington. 

You may recall that the AEC, under Chair- 
man Strauss’ direction, was the “broker” in 
the Dixon-Yates deal involving TVA which 
finally exploded in the face of the adminis- 
tration with the contract being canceled 
when it was shown to be the first step in a 
planned campaign to liquidate the great pub- 
lic multipurpose water resources program. 

Because of AEC authority over atomic 
energy, that agency will bear constant watch- 
ing to protect the public interest in private 
development of this new energy source. 





The Merger Movement in Textiles—New 
Giant Corporations Have Changed 
Character of Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make available to Members of Congress 
4 genuinely important and most impres- 
sive research survey on the radical alter- 
ations that have taken place in the far- 
“ung textile industry in the United 
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States which has just been made by 
Solomon Barkin, director of research, 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 
Mr. Barkin’s survey and analysis has 
been made to assist Members of Congress 
now concerned with the dangers of mo- 
nopoly in several areas of present-day 
industry. 

Possibly because it is spread through 
so many States and such widely sepa- 
rated ‘regions in this country, few of us 
are aware of the profound changes that 
are taking place in this oldest of our 
mass-production industries. I quote 
from Mr. Barkin’'s statement of June 29, 
1955: 


THE MERGER MOVEMENT IN THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Industrial giants created since the end of 
the war by business mergers now dominate 
the textile yarn, woven fabric, and finishing 
and converting industry, previously consid- 
ered typically competitive. These new colos- 
sal corporations or interest aggregates are 
engaged in the production of a variety of 
fabrics, sell their goods, finance their sales, 
and control the output of many independ- 
ents. They have radically changed the na- 
ture of the industry. Not only do they dom- 
inate price and production practices within 
the industry, but through their method of 
growth by consolidations they have substan- 
tially reduced competition. The large-scale 
movement of mill liquidation has enhanced 
their power. Through the skilful exploita- 
tion of our Federal tax laws the leaders of 
these enterprises have avoided Federal taxes 
and enjoyed large tax windfalls with which 
to build their industrial colossus. With the 
new centralized control over vast textile 
operations they are able to moderate the 
rigors of competition and control general 
industrial policy and practice. Their influ- 
ence extends into the communities and Gov. 
ernment and dominates the evolving indus- 
trial attitudes to labor and unions, which 
tend to be repressive in spirit and unpro- 
gressive in fact. 

The merger movement is still in process. 
Newspapers report several impending at the 
present time, assuring the Ycontinuance of 
economic concentration in the industry. 
The appearance of the giant textile organiza- 
tion is significant not only as an indication 
of the change in structure of this industry, 
but as further evidence of the continued 
operation of the forces generating industrial 
bigness in our industrial society. Having be- 
gun at the start of the century in the high- 
capital requirement industries, the consoli- 
dation and big business trends have been ex- 
tended to the very last bulwalks of small 
business. We cannot shrug off these devel- 
opments as merely the continuation of an 
older trend, or remain complacent because 
the new textile corporations, like most big 
business, dominate without necessarily mo- 
nopolizing their particular business areas. 
We should consider most carefully the eco- 
nomic and nonmarket uses of this corporate 
power and the conduct of the managements 
of these organizations to assure the proper 
discharge of this trusteeship in the public 
interest. 

Prices and production policies of textile 
mills are now controlled by central organi- 
zations cognizant of the powers of their 
competitors. “Stabilized competition” and 
mergers have enhanced or maintained the 
competitive and financial position of the 
large units and reduced the number of in- 
dependent units, particularly in the indi- 
vidual fabric divisions. Through their sell- 
ing offices, factoring houses and personal 
contacts, their control is very extensive. 
Their competitive strength does not stem 
from any special competence, but from an 
ability to average out favorable and un- 
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favorable market developments, to hold the 
larger buyers and maintain extensive out- 
lets. 

Their appearance has accelerated 
process of mill closings and discouraged 
many from seeking to rehabilitate their 
properties and organizations after the let- 
down following the period of standardized 
production prevailing during the war and 
early postwar years. The alluring oppor- 
tunities for profits through merger capti- 
vated many managements who feared the 
competitive path. 

These organizations have given the indus- 
try little new leadership. They have pro- 
vided little real support for fundamental 
research to promote the textile industry. 
The textile spinner and weaver continue to 
rely primarily on textile machine manufac- 
turers, synthetic yarn producers, raw ma- 
terial interests and chemical concerns for 
innovations and inventions. Few new per- 
sons have been added to the top management 
ranks to provide vigorous leadership al- 
though the merger movement has made for 
high turnover of management personnel 
within individual organizations. Instead of 
reducing the ravages of poor management 
and inappropriate product merchandise ap- 
proaches, they have magnified the harm they 
can do, 

They have yet to prove their value in 
changing the tide in the use of textile 
products. Despite their growth and power 
and a growing economy and population, the 
industry continues to lose important do- 
mestic markets. Significant new uses have 
not been developed. The new textile giants 
have furrowed old fields at a time when in- 
vention is imperative. They have not du- 
plicated the records of other industrial 
giants who have promoted growth and ex- 
pansions. 

The textile chains have remained funda- 
mentally complacent. They have been sat- 
isfied to see their industrial finances 
strengthened irrespective of the cost to the 
Federal Treasury, the workers, the com- 
munity and the industry. They have pro- 
ceeded from the merger of one unit to an- 
other, bringing ruin in their wake, but in- 
different to their responsibilities as trustees 
of American wealth and enterprise. 

The new concentrated power has fre- 
quently been exercised quite ruthlessly to 
repress workers, to control industrial wage 
and personnel policy, to discourage union- 
ism, and to relocate plants without con- 
cern for the destructive effects. With their 
new resources they have become dominant 
industrial factors and key factors in the 
political, educational, and social life of tine 
areas in which they operate, to the end of 
assuring the continued predominance of 
their political outlooks. 

The following course of action should be 
considered by your committee: 

1. Remedial action to inhibit mergers pri- 
marily designed to exploit the tax advan- 
tages made possible by the tax-free position 
of pension funds and foundations, and by 
the special tax advantages provided under 
the capitals-gains and carry-back and carry- 
forward provisions of the corporation tax 
law. The 1950 revisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code affecting the use of founda- 
tions as a funnel for the operation of cor- 
porate enterprise must be reviewed to de- 
termine if it has eliminated the abuses. 
The tax-exempt position of the pension 
funds again must be carefully reviewed for 
their effects oi. industrial concentration and 
to assure fair competition. The changes in 


the 


the 1954 corporation income tax law on the 
use of carry-back and carry-forward pro- 
visions must be reexamined to evaluate their 
sufficiency in the light of their continued 
stimulation of mergers. 

2. Federal incorporation of giant corpo- 
rations is imperative to accomplish 


more 
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uniform regulation and to develop a more 
appropriate code of managerial] responsibility 
in this era in which so much economic power 
is concentrated in the hands of industrial 
management. 

3. A Federal supervisory agency of such 
corporations should be empowered to review 
the conduct and policies of such organiza- 
tions to permit public appraisal of their 
effects on competition, industrial progress, 
and worker and community interests. 

4. A specific tax must be imposed upon 
the profits and financial] gains of large or- 
ganizations which abandon plants, the rev- 
enue from which should be used for the 
reconstruction and development of local 
communities, 

5. Unorganized workers in giant industrial 
organizations, particularly in the textile in- 
dustry, need specific protection in their 
efforts to form unions since their rights 
under the existing law have been flouted. 





The Merger Movement in Textiles—New 
Giants Now Dominate Certain Sections 
of Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, in the sec- 
ond section of the important study on 
Mergers in the Textile Industry by Solo- 
mon Barkin, which I present today, the 
significant point is made that new giants 
that have grown up in this field have 
arisen largely as a result of loopholes in 
our tax laws which encourage mergers 
and acquisitions even though such com- 
binations can make no contribution in 
the sense of offering better or cheaper 
products. I quote from the Barkin study 
of June 29, 1955: 

TEXTILE GIANTS HAVE GROWN THROUGH 

MERGERS 

Unlike corporations in other industries, 
which have grown large through internal 
expansion arising from economic growth, 
many giant organizations in the textile in- 
dustry have arisen primarily through acqui- 
sitions and mergers engineered to take ad- 
vantage of tax loopholes. With a handful 
of outstanding exceptions, these organiza- 
tions have not built completely new plant 
structures. They have merely regrouped 
existing facilities under one ownership. 

The merger movement is not completely 
new in the industry. It witnessed the for- 
mation of trusts during the first decade of 
the century and enduring mergers during the 
twenties and thirties. The latter sought to 
liberate individual mills from the financial 
stranglehold of the commission selling house, 
which frequently bled the textile organiza- 
tions into financial bankruptcy. Studies of 
1933 and 1937 data show that the concentra- 
tion had significantly affected particular 
product branches without penetrating the 
industry as a whole. 

While the prewar mergers were essentially 
defensive in character, designed to remove 
the economic dependence upon the commis- 
sion house, the mergers during the war and 
postwar periods were basically expansionist 
in character. They were stimulated by the 
abnormal postwar circumstances which 
promised vast opportunities for automatic 
profits and the visions they fired among some 
for power and dominance within the indus- 
try. Large profits, fixed markups, and fabric 
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shortages gave the mills great bargaining 
power to extend their controls forward. 
Textile buyers and converters had incen- 
tives for backward integration into weaving 
and finishing operations. Mills and selling 
houses were brought into a single organiza- 
tion. Skilled use of the capital gains pro- 
visions in our tax laws and charitable and 
personal trusts gave additional impetus to 
this movement. Operators or estates unwill- 
ing to continue in the competitive struggle 
found sales of mills an easy out. (For de- 
tailed description, see The Regional Signifi- 
cance of the Integration Movement in the 
Southern Textile Industry, Southern Eco- 
nomic Journal, vol. XV, No. 4, April 1949, by 
Solomon Barkin.) 

The war and postwar movement began in 
1943 and was in full bloom in the years 
1945-48. It diminished toward the end of 
this period and lost much of its momentum 
in the years from 1949 through 1952 though 
scattered acquisitions occurred, A study of 
southern mill mergers indicates that at a 
minimum the total changes in ownership 
during the period from 1943 through 1948 
represented almost 5 million spindles and 
90,000 looms, affecting about 22 percent of 
the existing capacity. In North Carolina, 
26 percent of the equipment, and in South 
Carolina, 33 percent changed hands, usually 
being acquired by a new interest in the 
process of building a new giant organization. 


FASIC CHARACTER OF INDUSTRY CHANGING 


The extent to which the traditional view 
of this industry, as consisting of isolated 
individual mill owners, had been dissipated 
by 1948 is shown by a study of the South 
Carolina textile industry. Fifteen interests 
then employed 88,733 persons out of the 
133,408 in the industry. They controlled 67 
percent of the employees, 65 percent of the 
spindles, 68 percent of the looms, 106 of the 
227 mills in the State, and 12 of the separate 
finishing plants. The largest employers in 
the State were J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., with 
some 13,700 employees, Deering-Milliken & 
Co., and Springs Cotton Mills, with 13,407 
and 12,000, respectively. These three repre- 
sented 30 percent of the industry in the 
States. (See Textile Worekrs Union of 
America, Research Department, South Caro- 
lina Textiles: Southern Workers, Northern 
Bosses, 1949.) 


TEXTILE COMPANIES ABSORBING NONTEXTILE 
CONCERNS 


While sharing some of the characteristics 
of the war and postwar merger movement, 
the current one, which started at the end of 
1952, has features of its own. First, its 
major emphasis is upon the further consoli- 
dation of giant units. Major corporations, 
the product of previous mergers, are now be- 
ing joined into new mammoth structures. 
Burlington Industries, Inc., has acquired Pa- 
cific Mills, Interstate Hosiery, Goodall-San- 
ford, Hafner Associates, Mooresville Mills, 
and Peerless Woolen Mills. Similarly, Tex- 
tron American, Inc., combined the American 
Woolen Co., Robbins Mills, and Textron, 
which itself had previously absorbed Gossett 
Mills in earlier years and then such corpora- 
tions as Burkart & Newmarket Manufactur- 
ing Co. It is now reaching out into many 
other nontextile companies, three of which 
it has already acquired. J. P. Stevens has re- 
cently bought Cheney Bros., a 117-year-old 
textile organization. Mount Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills, the outgrowth of the original 
Duck Trust, now includes Arcade Mills and 
is reported negotiating for other potential 
additions. The Lester Martin interests, 
which center about the Consolidated Textile 
Mills and include several additional uncon- 
solidated enterprises, have gained control 
of the giant Bates Manufacturing Co. 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., 
has brought into its fold, through a stock 
exchange, the sizable and diversified mill 
structure of the A. D. Juilliard Co. M. Low- 
enstein & Sons, Inc., giant converting and 
mill chain, now includes Wamsutta Mills, 
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which had previously bought up Somerep: 
Mills. The dominant New England fine. 
goods manufacturer, Berkshire Pine Spin. 
ning Associates, which was formed in the 


early thirties through an amalgamatio; 
New England fine-goods mills, has now , 
bined with the Hathaway Manut 
Co. and had previously acquired the Lin 

Bleachery. It now dominates the fine-yary 
section of the combed-goods industry. Ro. 
any Mills, Inc., has recently taken over co; 
trol of the Gurney chain of mills in Nort} 
Carolina and Alabama. Princeton R 
Corp. has bought out the Century Rj; 
Mills with mills in Pennsylvania and 














ginia and a factoring organization Gen 
Corp., associated with the Albert List jp. 
terests which liquidated the William whit. 


man & Co. and other cotton, woolen, anq 
finishing plants, has acquired the Uniteq 
States Finishing Co., which had previousjy 
absorbed the Aspinook Corp. f 
AT THE EXPENSE OF UNITED STATES TREASURY 

The second distinguishing feature of the 
merger movement has been the ex; tation 
of the tax advantages accruing from the ab- 
sorption of mills in financial difficulties or 
sustaining continued losses. Such mills are 
being acquired not for expansionist motives 
but to capitalize financial gains at the ex. 
pense of the Federal Treasury, for the pur- 
pose of gaining financial windfall advantages 
to the buying corporation. In the usual 
case, the purchasing interests have not fol- 
lowed such acquisitions with large-scale in- 
vestments to modernize or revitalize the ac- 
quired properties and organization. Rather, 
the pattern has been to close several! mills, 
consolidating the holdings and shrinking the 
operations. The immediate financial benefit 
has been the predominant interest. The 
present merger movement has to an extraor- 
dinary -degree fed on the difficulties of 
textile,;mills in the rayon weaving industry 
which has been losing markets, the woolen 
and worsted industry which has been shrink- 
ing in size, and the divisions of the cotton 
industry which have been losing out to 
competitive products such as plastics, paper, 
and synthetics. 

In this category there are such acquisi- 
tions as the following: The merger of 
Goodall-Sanford, Hafner 





Associates, and 
Mooresville Mills with Burlington; the ac- 
quisitions of American Woolen, Robbins and 
Newmarket Manufacturing Co. by Textron 
the purchase of Cheney Bros. by J. P 
Stevens; the absorption of the A. D. Juilliard 
& Co. by the United Merchants & Ma! : 
turers; Gera Mills by the Albert List inter- 
ests; the Susquehanna Mills by H & B Ameri- 
can Machine Co. 

EXTENDING CONTROLS OVER SALES AND BUYERS 

OF FABRICS 


Diversification of fiber utilization and 
product has also been joined with new ven- 
tures into the factoring of sales. A number 
of the large corporations now have acquired 
factoring units, thereby extending both the 
areas of control and influence over sales and 
buyers of fabric. Thus, Textron Americal 
has Amwool Financial Corp.; J. P. Stevens 
after forming their own factoring subsidiary, 
acquired the J. P. McGuire Co., In« United 
Merchants & Manufacturers has the United 
Factors Corp.; the Tannenbaum interests 
have the Century Factors; the Iselin- 
Jefferson Co. has William Iselin & Co. These 
financial affiliates help entrench the position 









of the giant corporations or interest aggre 
gates. s 

The present merger movement has accel 
erated the degree of industrial concentration 


Several big 


larger 


in the basic textile industry. 
textile organizations have grown 
through thhe acquisition of chains or indl- 
vidual mills. In addition, several new giant 
aggregations have been formed. T)h¢ pattern 
of embracing mills processing all fibers and 
all processes from yarn production through 
weaving and through finishing has been 


strengthened. The new textile organizavio? 



















ts own sales staff and, in an increas- 


now hast s ; 
mober of cases, its own factoring facili- 


*RODUCT OPPORTUNITIES FOR FINANCIAL 
MANIPULATION 


Outstanding is the third feature, largely 
oduct of the opportunities for finan- 
cial manipulation and tax avoidance or gains. 
A col iderable proportion of the mergers 
i » northern and particularly, New Eng- 
textile properties. To a greater extent 

1 sther areas the purchasing interests 
ed the economic distress in which these 
und themselves for their own advan- 
However, other purposes are also pro- 
rthis movement. Some larger mergers 
ived such New England properties as the 
hire Fine Spinning Associates and Lin- 
.chery and Hathaway Manufacturing 

( .: the purchase of Goodall-Sanford by 
Burlington; the conversion of the United 
; Finishing Co. and Aspinook Corpora- 
to the Gera Corp.; the purchase of 


he Newmarket Manufacturing Co. and 
American Woolen Co. by Textron, Inc., and 
t ibsorption of Cheney Bros. into the 


J. P. Stevens organization. More New Eng- 
nd mills are now owned by companies with 
southern textile properties. 

A number of large southern organizations 
also lost their individual identity by being 
‘onsolidated into already existing giant 
units. Among these we would include the 
in Mills, now controlled by the Abney 

srests; the Pacific Mills and Mooresvile 
Mills having been taken into the Burlington 
bit; Arcade Cotton Mills, now part of the 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry chain; Dunson 
Mills having been engulfed by the Pepperell 
rganization and Robbins Mills, now part of 
Textron American, Inc. 

To a greater extent than in the previous 
era, the companies are extending their oper- 
into additional fibers. Burlington 
Industries, which originally was predomi- 
nantly engaged in the processing of rayon 
fibers, acquired cotton mills after the war 
and now has significantly broadened into 
the woolen and blended wool fields. Textron 
has similarly moved into the rayon suiting 
and woolen and worsted divisions. The 
United Merchants & Manufacturers have also 
entered into the woolen and worsted division 
and into corduroy production. 
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TREND TOWARD VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


Another strong trend has been the com- 
pletion of the vertical integration process 
through the acquisition of finishing plants: 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Co. (through Lin- 
coln Bleachery); Burlington Industries 
(through Pacific Mills); Textron (through 
Robbins); United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers (through A. D. Juilliard & Co.). An- 
ther example is the likelihood that the 
Bates Manufacturing Co. will make greater 
use of the printing and finishing plant owned 
by the Consolidated Textile Co., which owns 
4 controlling interest in Bates. 





The Merger Movement in Textiles—Close 
Examination Shows New Giants Have 
Monopoly on Certain Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Pr ete Mr. Speaker, in the 
ament of Mr. Solomon Bar- 


a ‘impressive and authoritative survey 
{ monopolistic trends in the textile in- 
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dustry, which I present for the benefit of 
Members of Congress, the point is care- 
fully and vividly made that although the 
textile industry has no monster units 
such as dominate automobiles, certain 
sections of this industry, recently 
thought of as highly individualistic, are 
now controlled by very few firms. I 
quote from Mr. Barkin’s statement of 
June 29, 1955: 


DOMINATION BY TEXTILE GIANTS 


The current merger movement, beginning 
in 1953 and continuing into the present, has 
engulfed a considerable sector of the wealth 
and equipment of the industry. Embracing 
70 companies and 171 mills, employing over 
76,000 persons, they have impressively re- 
duced the significance of existing independ- 
ent units within the industry. The woolen 
and worsted division has been most markedly 
affected though the other divisions, particu- 
larly cotton, have also seen huge amalga- 
mations. ; 

The consummate effect of the 
present merger movements has 
create a total of 43 major textile 
defined as companies employing 3,000 or 
more employees. The greater number of 
these aggregates, some 28 out of the 43, were 
not involved in the present movement. 
They had attained their preeminent posi- 
tion primarily during the war and post-war 
periods and have not yet been impelled to 
move further. Some of the latter were asso- 
ciated with specific consumer interests such 
as rubber companies, thread distributors, 
and merchants whose needs for vertical inte- 
gration have, for the time being, been 
satisfied. But 15 of the large interests were 
involved in the mergers of the last 2!4 years. 
Negotiations involving other large units such 
as Dan River Mills were not consummated. 

It would appear that the total employment 
of this group of 43 interests in the basic 
textile industry with which we are concerned 
is 353,450 persons out of a total of 680.000 
production workers, or 52 percent. The 
spindles operated are 14.45 million out of 
a total of 23 million and the looms available 
to these mills total 304,149 out of a potential 
of 510,000. These companies had 521 plants, 
including finishing mills. 

The size of these operations is suggested 
by another tabulation indicating, from such 
information as we have been able to as- 
semble, their net assets and net sales. From 
the point of view of assets, the largest unit 
appears to be Burlington Industries, Inc., 
with a total of some $430 million, followed 
by J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., with assets of 
$295 million; and United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, Inc., with $190 million. Textron 
American follows with $151 million. 

The lineup for the organizations in terms 
of sales is slightly different: Burlington leads 
with net sales of $548 million, followed by 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, with $300 
million, and then by Stevens, with $298 mil- 
lion. Textron American, Inc., had pro-forma 
sales of some $205 million, followed by M. 
Lowenstein & Sons, with $186 million, and 
then by Cannon Mills Co., with $180 million, 


COMPETITIVE FACTOR DISAPPEARING 


past and 
been to 
interests, 


This record of concentration in the textile 
industry may not be as impressive as the 
singular domination by a small handful of 
companies prevailing in some industries. 
There are no corporations in this industry 
which compare with the size of the big auto- 
mobile companies. But it is highly signifi- 
cant that these consolidations have pervaded 
an industry in which the giant organization 
was practically absent in the prewar years. 
They have taken hold of an industry which 
has been characteristically thought of as a 
competitive one and in which the trade 
associations still trumpet these same char- 
acteristics. The big corporation with its 
powers for control has invaded one of the last 
citadels of smaller independent industrial 
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units. The process has not yet been com- 
pleted. We know that further mergers are in 
the making. The nature of the competitive 
process and organizational s have 
been substantially changed. 











tructure 


THREE CONCERNS CONTROL THREAD BUSINESS 


The importance of size in the industry 
cannot be fully appreciated by comparing 
the equipment or sales of an individual 


organization with the industry total. More 
and more of the companies are entering the 
varied markets served by the industry. More 
of them are processing goods containing all 
fibers Their equipment enables them to 
shift from one to another as style and mar- 
ket trends dictate. But there is a high de- 
gree of specialization which careful research 
and governmental data would disclose. For 
example, two of the major interests, Ameri- 
can Thread Co. and Coast & Clark, Inc., 
gether with another minor interest, Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher, have almost exclusive 
control of the thread business 


to- 


The appearance of giants in this industry 
offers a serious challenge t is transforming 
the industry and subjecting it to the heavy 
pressure of standardization which necessarily 
follows from the existence of gargantuan 
operations. Many doubt the economic ap- 
propriateness of this form of structure for 
the successful promotion of the industry. 
Financial and speculative gains, and the 
search for bureaucratic and personal power, 
have created an industrial structure ill- 
adapted to this industry. 





The Merger Movement in Textiles—Con- 


centration Accelerates While Industry 
Shrinks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the merger 
movement now changing the entire 
character of the textile industry in this 
country is taking place while the indus- 
try in shrinking alarmingly. This is the 
principal point documented by Mr. Solo- 
mon Barkin, director of research, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America-CIO in 
the fourth instaliment of this study of 
June 1955 on the developments in the 
textile industry, which I am making 
available to Members of Congress. I 
quote from Mr. Barkin: 


CONCENTRATION INCREASES WHILE INDUSTRY 


SHRINKS 


The current merger movement in the tex- 
tile industry has taken place at a time when 
many plants were being closed; specific seg- 
ments have been significantly shrunk; and 
equipment has been scrapped as marked 
redundancies have become evident with the 
rise in the industry’s productivity. New 
plant structures have been few in number. 
The consolidation of the existing establish- 


ments into fewer hands in face of the 
shrinkage in the industry's capacity, has 
definitely magnified the influence of the 


gigantic industrial corporations. 

Total production has remained relatively 
stable during the postwar years, but em- 
ployment and mill equipment in place and 
the number of mills have continued to de- 
cline. Except for the year 1949, total broad- 


woven fabric production has varied between 
12 and 13 billion yards a year since 1947, with 
cotton goods production being maintained at 
the most stabie level, varying between 9.5 
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billion in 1952 and 10.1 billion in 1951, ex- 
cept for 1949. Silk and synthetic yarn fabric 
production ranged from 2 billion to a maxi- 
mum of 2.6 billion in 1950. But the woolen 
and worsted output has continued to shrink 
from 516 million linear yards in 1947 to a 
low of 281 million in 1954. In the first quar- 
ter of 1955 production rose seasonally to new 
high levels, but cutbacks in the second quar- 
ter erased the unusual advance and restored 
activity to within previous ranges. 

This stability in the volume of production 
is being experienced in face of a rising popu- 
lation which increased from 144 million in 
1947 to 165 million at the present time. 
Part of the production amounting to 925 
million square yards, the difference between 
the volume exported in 1947 and 1954 (1,730 
million and 805 million, respectively), was 
diverted from export to domestic markets. 
But fundamentally, domestic textiles con- 
sumption has not grown. Actually per capi- 
ta textile fiber consumption for the years 
1951-54 was 34 pounds as compared with 
35.8 pounds for the years 1947-50. Per capi- 
ta fiber consumption dropped slightly de- 
spite a per capita rise of real disposable in- 
come of 11 percent from 1947 to 1954. 

RISE IN MAN-HOUR PRODUCTIVITY 


While total production has therefore re- 
mained relatively stable, there have been vast 
shifts within the industry. Of even greater 
importance has been the sharp rise in man- 
hour productivity. New investment in 
equipment and rebuilding of existing struc- 
tures with the minor additions of new 
structures, has amounted to some $4 billion 
in the entire textile industry and some $3 
billion in the divisions under consideration. 
As a result, well over 70 percent of the 
machines operating in the industry are of 
postwar construction and are therefore more 
productive and automatic. 

New management techniques in adminis- 
tration of work assignment, scheduling, qual- 
ity controls, material handling, and layout 
have reduced labor requirements. New fibers 
requiring less labor for processing have been 
substituted for old ones. Whereas a worsted 
mill might require one-third of a man-hour 
to produce a yara of serge, a cotton mill 
would only need less than one-tenth of a 
man-hour to produce a yard of cloth. 

All evidence points to an increase in man- 
hour productivity of about 5 percent per 
annum. An approximate measure is pro- 
vided in table IV, where it is indicated that 
the yardage output per man-hour has risen 
steadily from 7.8 in 1947 to 8.8 in 1950, to 
10.8 in 1954, and 11.2 in the first quarter 
of 1955. 

With relatively stable total output, and 
sharply rising man-hour productivity, em- 
ployment has shrunk markedly. From a 
total of 785,000 in 1948 in the broadwoven 
fabric industry, we have seen employment 
decline to 568,000 in 1954, rising slightly in 
the first quarter of 1955 to 572,000 but de- 
clining below 1954 levels in April and May. 
The contraction in employment has been 
approximately 200,000 or 25 percent at a time 
when total output has remained relatively 
stable. 

SHRINKAGE IN EMPLOYMENT 


The shrinkage in employment has been 
accompanied by widespread closings of mills 
and scrapping of equipment, with few new 
structures being erected. Figures on mill 
closings have not been assembled or pub- 
lished by any Goverment agency so that we 
have had to make such a tabulation. We 
have defined a mill liquidation as one in 
which the textile equipment has been com- 
pletely removed, whether or not it was sub- 
sequently operated by a different business 
organization. 

The mill closings have been of quite sub- 
stantial numbers. In the divisions we have 
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been studying, a total of at least 541 mills, 
providing normal employment for 147,000 
persons, have been liquidated in the postwar 
years, distributed as follows among the vari- 
ous divisions: 248 mills employing 65,800 
persons in the cotton-rayon division, 218 
mills employing 70,000 in the woolen and 
worsted industry, and 75 mills employing 
11,350 in the dyeing and finishing industry. 

Equally indicative of the importance of 
the concentration has been the degree to 
which operating equipment has been re- 
duced in the industry. Active cotton-spin- 
ning spindles dropped by half a million be- 
tween 1947 and 1950 and an additional 600,- 
000 by April 1955. Over the 8-year period, 
some 16,000 looms were scrapped in the basic 
cotton and synthetic division and 13,000 
in the woolen and worsted industry. The 
latter represents a reduction of one-third 
of the 1947 capacity in the industry. 

VERY FEW MILLS CONSTRUCTED 

Very few new mills have been constructed 
during this period. Again, precise overall 
data on such new mills are not available. 
The Bureau of the Census reports that for 
the entire textile industry, expenditures on 
new plant and equipment for the years 
1951-53 was $1,008,000,000. Of this sum only 
$23.7 million, or slightly more than 2 per- 
cent, was for completely new establishments. 
The cost of new structures was $12.6 mil- 
lion and the new machinery in these struc- 
tures $11.1 million. 

Since the close of the war 5 new inte- 
grated cotton and 1 cotton-yarn mills have 
been built and 2 are now under construc- 
tion. The completed new mills have some 
235,000 spindles and 3,500 looms. Several 
new rayon and synthetic yarn throwing and 
weaving plants were built. Our count shows 
6 new integrated plants with 87,000 spindles 
and 2,200 looms, and 14 new weaving plants 
with 7,300 looms. In contrast to the tre- 
mendous contraction in the woolen and 
worsted industry, there are only 2 new comb- 
ing plants (both under construction) and 18 
new yarn and weaving mills with approxi- 
mately 79,000 spindles and 1,400 looms. 

The reduction in the number of textile 
mills and the scrapping of equipment and 
physical structures have coincided with the 
movement for concentration through merg- 
ers. The result is that each merger of exist- 
ing mill organizations increases the degree 
of dominance and influence exercised by the 
remaining giant organizations within the 
industry. 





The Merger Movement in Textiles—Tax 
Incentives Have Been Direct Cause of 
Many Mill Closings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, in this 5th 
installment of the searching and schol- 
arly study of current trends in the textile 
industry by Mr. Solomon Barkin, which 
Iam today making available to Members 
of Congress, the point is made that a 
whole host of mill closings are directly 
traceable to loopholes in our tax laws. 
I quote, as follows: 

The leaders of the textile industry have 
chosen the road of mergers rather than in- 
ternal expansion to maximize short-run 
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profits. They have enriched themse) 
their organizations not by creating ney 
pacity but through the use of existi 
ganizations, co-opting established cop 
tences, or through the manipulation 
advantages and speculative profit o; 
tunities. They are gambling on the 
of big, diversified textile enterpris« w) 
has not yet been established as the 
solution, while they break up existing 
izations. 
SPECIAL TAX INCENTIVES 

Concerns which extend their oper : 
supply the greater needs which they have 
developed are performing a constructive 
function in our economy. They are « 
uting to the Nation’s economic ex; 
Some of the textile mergers or accg ; 
are of this type. But fundamentally the 
cases which we have reviewed are : 1 
fied by this rationale. The drive for div 
fication is merely a search for 1 
through bigness. It is a hope to overcome 
the risks of enterprise through thx 
lation of multifarious activities under one 
financial umbrella. Past history d 
confirm the soundness of this appr 1 
the textile industry, which is essent va 
service industry trying to feed the den 
of the widest range of customers The ab- 
sence of a single, standardized, homogeneoys 
market makes the soundness of s ° 
proaches through bigness highly doubt! 
The advantages of such big conce: n 
therefore be found in the opportunities for 
financial manipulation and the satisfact 
of power drives. 

Whatever business motives there may have 
been for considering a merger as 
tion of business and management pr 
there is no doubt that in the textil y 
the tax incentives and the facilities pro- 
vided by institutions which are untaxed ot 
advantageously situated from the point of 
view of taxes have accelerated the 
tion movement. Many operators have found 
this course an easy way to follow to meet 
personal and competitive problems. They 
were offered an attractive choice to the c! 
lenging one of meeting the problem 
ernization and the recasting of merc! lise 
ing and selling organizations and oper 
The alternative of merging has bes 
ficiently financially attractive so that it 
been seized upon with zest and profit beth 
to the seller and the buyer th 
communities have suffered. 


CAPITAL GAINS 


The capital gains provision of the income 
tax laws has been particularly attractive 
Skillful lawyers, accountants, and fi! 
have recognized in it a means for converting 
ordinary business income and inflated 
iness values into “capital gains’ thro 
sales of businesses thereby reducing 
individual income tax of the seller 
permitting the purchasers to acquire signif- 
cant tax advantages. During the current 
merger period, capital gains were taxed al 
a maximum effective rate of 25 percent, ex- 
cept for the period from 1951 thr 153 
when it was 26 percent. 

The capital gains provision has been 4 
particularly active stimulant to « 7 
tions during the war and early post-war 
riods, but continues even to date to exel- 
cise a considerable influence. 

Mills have been sold to other textile oper 
ators or financial manipulators as a meal 
of avoiding heavy tax liabilities. Since mos 
textile mills have been capitalized at /0¥ 
prices inherited from the low-profit rate 
prevailing during the thirties the ex 
profits tax fell heavily upon many. Olce 
owners or trustees found it attractive © 
escape the heavy burden of taxes by selling 
out the mills. The owners were paid ! 


) 


prices, the proceeds of which could b« 
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fed as capital gains and taxed at a maxti- 
mum rate of 25 percent. The purchasers 
‘oid often pay off the sellers with liquid 
has ds already available in the treasury of 
‘ne acquired firm or from subsequent profits. 
le the excess-profits tax was operating 
they nad high capitalizations which reduced 
+neir own tax liabilities. Increasingly, the 
capital-gains device is being used through 

,g-term purchase programs which require 
i+tie funds on the part of the buying organ- 
i ion and permit the old management to 
retain control of the concern and share in 
the profits. 

It is difficult without careful evaluation 
and intimate knowledge of the specific cases 
to identify the mergers in this category, 
particularly as public information about 
many of them is scanty. In the unfolding 
of the operations of Albert A. List and his 
associates, there are a number of transac- 
tions which have clearly built on the cap- 
ital-gains provisions. The acquisition of the 
Gurney mills by Botany Mills, Inc., was no 
doubt based on the capital-gains provision. 
Many other sellers such as the Dunson Mills 
f La Grange, Ga., which was acquired by 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Co., also had 
this advantage in mind. ‘The sale by the 
Hutcheson family of Peerless Woolen Mills 
to Burlington Mills, Inc., was a means of 
reducing their tax obligations through con- 
version of stock. 


CARRYOVER PROVISIONS 


A second important tax provision which 
has accelerated the merger movement be- 
yond any reasonable economic need, en- 
abling many managements to throw in the 
sponge before they faced up to their own 
problems, has been the carryback and 
carry-forward provisions of the Federal cor- 
poration income tax. Originally designed to 
enable profitable concerns which entered into 
a period of business reverses to utilize their 
past taxes on profits to rehabilitate and re- 
organize, these provisions have been seized 
upon by speculators to enrich themselves 
without enhancing the position of the oper- 
ations which had suffered. The merger 
process has been the convenient channel 
for gaining the privilege without discharg- 
ing the appropriate responsibilities to the 
enterprise. Instead of conceiving, as the 
original provision visualized, the purpose as 
an aid to a business concern, the carryover 
provision has been converted through the 
consolidation process, into a mechanism for 
salvaging or enhancing the claims of the 
present owners and granting tax privileges 
to the buyers, 








rat 








EFFECT OF 1954 AMENDMENTS 


The 1954 amendments liberalized the ex- 
isting provisions as well as freeing the cor- 
porations of many restraints previously 
placed upon them by the courts. For ex- 
ample, courts had held that “the surviving 
corporation in a merger is generally entitled 
nly to the tax attributes from its own pre- 
merger experience and not from the ex- 
perience of the other corporations merged,” 
but in practice the House Ways and Means 
Committee declares that ‘‘this separate entity 
rule appears not to have been followed.” 
The new rules provided by the 1954 act 
“enable the successor corporation to step 
into the ‘tax shoes’ of its predecessor cor- 
poration.” (Report on H. R. 8300 in the 
83d Cong., 3d sess. (House Rept. No. 1337, 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, p. 41).) 

There are many illustrations of the use 
of the carryover tax provisions in the textile 
industry. There is no doubt that the acqui- 
sition of this tax advantage has been the 
underlying motive for many consolidations 
and has accelerated the demise of important 
textile corporations. The most dramatic 
‘Mustration of the impetus which this con- 
Sideration has provided is the merger of 
‘ae American Woolen Co., Robbins Mills, and 
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Textron, Inc., into Textron American, Ine. 
The statement of January 6, 1955, issued in 
connection with the special meeting of 
stockholders to approve this merger contains 
the following: 

“As at the end of October 1954, the por- 
tions of the consolidated net operating 
losses attributable to each constituent cor- 
poration which may be succeeded to and 
taken into account by the merged corpora- 
tion are estimated at approximately $18,- 
750,000 for American Woolen, $10,000,000 for 
Robbins, and $1,300,000 for Textron, or an 
aggregate of approximately $30,050,000. 
Such amounts will, subject to the applicable 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, be 
available as loss carryovers to be offset 
against future earnings for Federal income 
tax purposes. Such loss carryovers, to the 
extent not utilized, will expire at the end 
of 1956 to the extent of $200,000, at the end 
of 1957 to the extent of $14,250,000, and at 
the end of 1958 to the extent of $15,600,000.” 


MERGERS HAVE RESULTED IN MILL CLOSINGS 


The merger of these corporations into a 
single unit has resulted in the closing of a 
whole host of mills. Some of these closings 
had been announced during The negotiations 
leading to the merger and others affected 
subsequently. The existence of this alter- 
native diverted attention of the respective 
managements to the consolidation process. 
Of course, the American Woolen Co., accord- 
ing to one of its most ardent defenders and 
ultimately a member of the board of direc- 
tors, had become a mass of wreckage, drift- 
ing toward its end, being scuttled by its 
management who had given up as a man- 
agement. (America’s Textile Reporter, v. 
LXIX, No. 21, May 26, 1955, p. 35.) But the 
solution of the problems within this corpo- 
ration which had employed 25,000 produc- 
tion workers in 1948 could have been found 
by bringing in vigorous and imaginative 
management, as the union urged on several 
occasions. But, instead, Mr. Royal Little 
succeeded in scuttling the plans for bringing 
in Harold J. Walter, president of Bachmann 
Uxbridge Worsted Corp., and plunged into 
the successful fight to gain complete control, 
being driven by the abundance of cash in the 
till of the American Woolen Co., partly as 
Fortune magazine explains, “for working 
capital and partly to finance further diver- 
sification.” But the investments he seeks 
for the funds accumulated in the treasury 
of the American Woolen Co. are largely out- 
side of the textile industry. The fundamen- 
tal result of the entire operation was to make 
funds ordinarily available for tax purposes 
accessible to Mr. Little for the enhancement 
of his own financial and management posi- 
tion. This was a new episode in the long 
history of financial manipulation character- 
izing Mr. Little’s operation during and since 
the war. 


ALBERT A. LIST’S OPERATIONS 


In the same manner other acquisitions 
have been conceived to gain tax advantages. 
Albert A. List’s operations particularly illus- 
trate the financial operations of both the 
capital gains and the carryover provisions. 
In this connection we can quote the follow- 
ing from the letter to stockholders of the 
United States Finishing Co. (controlled by 
Mr. List) of January 28, 1955: “Your man- 
agement has considered that if * * * a plan 
could be worked out on a basis which would 
provide for the stockholders cash and secu- 
rities with an anticipated combined market 
value higher than the current market price 
of their stocks, such a sale would be prefer- 
able to continued operation by the company 
of its business, with its earnings subject to 
large income-tax payments and major re- 
quirements for capital expenditures.” 


The plan which was submitted was de- 
scribed as follows: 
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“Sale of the entire business and assets of 
your company for cash and 6 percent subor- 
dinated sinking fund debentures of Gera 
Corp. and the assumption of all of your 
company’s liabilities. The aggregate cash 
and principal amount of 6 percent deben- 
tures is approximately $6 million more than 
the net amount at which the company is 
carrying its assets on its books. The acquir- 
ing corporation will consequently have sub- 
stantially larger tax-free depreciation pro- 
visions available for capital expenditures 
Furthermore, Gera Corp. had losses arising 
from other operations, which it is believed 
can be offset for Federal income-tax pur- 
poses against earnings from the business to 
be acquired from the company, and from its 
own electronics and other divisions, which 
otherwise would be subject to tax.” 

Mr. List, who was chairman of the board 
and president of the Gera Corp., was also 
chairman of the board of the United States 
Finishing Co. 


TAX SAVINGS ACHIEVED 


Another illustration of this same practice 
1s provided by the United Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., which declares in its finan- 
cial report for the year ending June 30, 1954, 
that as a result of the acquisition of A. D. 
Juilliard & Co., Inc., and other interests: 

“The Corporation estimates that the de- 
ductions of such liquidating losses (to the 
extent realized) and the use of carrybacks 
and carryovers of operating losses of sub- 
sidiary companies for purposes of computing 
Federal taxes on income resulted in a pro- 
vision for Federal taxes for the year ended 
June 30, 1954, which was approximately $1,- 
300,000 less than would have been required 
had such factors not entered into the tax 
computation. As of June 30, 1954, the un- 
used loss carryovers of subsidiary companies 
for Federal and Canadian tax purposes ap- 
proximated $14 million.” 


A spinoff concern of Textron, Inc., had ap- 
parently learned of the benefits of the tax 
provisions for the Indian Head Mills, Inc., 
which is substantially owned by the stock- 
holders of Textron, negotiated the absorp- 
tion of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., an 
important bulwark of the bed-sheeting in- 
dustry. In his letter to the stockholders 
of January 12, 1955, President J. E. Robison 
urged approval of the consolidation as fol- 
lows: 


“It should be pointed out in this connec- 
tion, however, that in view of Naumkeag’s 
losses, the combined company will have a so- 
called ‘tax loss carry-forward’ credit of ap- 
proximately $2,700,000, of which $2,200,000 
will expire by November 30, 1958: and the 
balance the following year, so that the profits 
of the new Indian Head Mills, Inc., will not 
be subject to Federal income taxes until this 
credit is used up.” 


The recent purchase of the Century Rib- 
bon Mills, Inc., and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Century Factors, Inc., had similar mo.- 
tives. The report for the last fiscal year 
indicates that the losses of 1953 and 1954 
“may be applied as a reduction of Federal 
income taxes for future years under the 
carry-forward provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code.” 


It can similarly be surmised that other ac- 
quisitions and consolidations have these 
fundamental tax considerations as the mo- 
tivating force. Presumably, the J. P. Stev- 
ens Co. looked to the tax offsets of Cheney 
Bros. as an important advantage in this ac- 
quisition. M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., 
similarly saw important tax advantages in 
the purchase of Wamsutta Mills; as did 
Burlington Industries, Inc., in the acquisi- 
tion of Goodall Sanford and Morresville 
Mills. Tax considerations were basic to the 
merger of the Crown Manufacturing Co. and 
the Arms Textile Manufacturing Co. More 
intimate examination of the finances of other 
mergers would disclose additional illustra- 
tions. 
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The Merger Movement in Textiles—Hun- 
dreds of Thousands of Workers Lose 
Jobs Through Financial Manipulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, in this sixth 
installment of the startling and often 
shocking analysis of current develop- 
ments in the textile industry by Mr. 
Solomon Barkin, of the Texile Workers 
Union of America, which I am earn- 
estly requesting Members of Congress 
to study, the point is carefully docu- 
mented that the fate of hundreds of 
thousand of workers has been utterly 
ignored while textile corporations have 
been mercilessly closed down or con- 
tracted by financial manipulations. I 
quote from Mr. Barkin: 

The Senate of the United States investi- 
gated in 1948 the use of charitable trusts “as 
a means of tax avoidance and unfair compe- 
tition with orthodox manufacturers.” The 
inquiry conducted by the late Senater Tobey 
concentrated on the operations and “inter- 
relations between certain so-called charitable 
trusts and Textron, Inc.” However, the re- 
port properly underscores that “such use of 
trusts is not confined to this concern, but 
on the contrary, is a practice which is being 
indulged in to a large extent through the 
country by many concerns.” The report con- 
cludes that “‘one of our largest textile manu- 
facturing corporations and its subsidiaries 
has made wide use of so-called charitable 
trusts as a means of providing risk capital 
for itself.” The result of these operations 
was to permit the corporation to purchase 
many textile mills and construct the giant 
manufacturing corporation of Textron, Inc., 
which as we have already shown, has subse- 
quently acquired two other large corpora- 
tions to create the immense Textron Ameri- 
can, Inc. Through the fanciful use of these 
untaxed funds in the charitable trusts a 
dominant corporation was founded. (U. S. 
Senate, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, investiga- 
tion of closing of Nashua, N. H., mills and 
operations of Textron, Inc., report No. 101). 

While the tax laws have moderated the 
worst liberties taken with these funds, the 
control which individuals continue to exer- 
cise over these funds for the promotion of 
their own private purposes serves further to 
accelerate the merger and consolidation 
movement. These are truly public funds 
privately administered in questionable di- 
rections. 

In the case of the Albert A. List operations, 
we shall illustrate further the use made of 
these charitable funds for financial manipu- 
lative purposes. A pension trust and the 
List charitable organizations owned two tex- 
tile finishing plants at Jewett City, Conn., 
and Adams, Mass., of the United States Fin- 
ishing Co., which have been acquired by the 
Gera Corp. This practice of selling physical 
assets to these charitable and educational 
trusts is becoming ever more common. Sim- 
ilarly, we learn that the Cannon Foundation 
developed by the Cannon family, which con- 
trols the Cannon Mills, has bought the Hoo- 
ver Hosiery Mill. The list of textile com- 
paies substantially dominated by such char- 
itable foundations is quite impressive. Con- 
trol is continued within the family group 
and new acquisitions of independent textile 
mills is facilitated by the large funds accu- 
mulated in these organizations. Serious 
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problems of public importance are raised by 
these practices. 

It is the responsibility of the Treasury 
Department to present all of these issues to 
the Congress and the people and not await 
congressional inquiries to gain enough cour- 
age to deal forthrightly on such issues. The 
Treasury Department required the Tobey 
hearings to bestir it, in the past. Another 
set of similar hearings should not be neces- 
sary to search out the uses of these funds for 
manipulative and tax avoidance purposes. 

PENSION TRUSTS 


What has been said of the charitable trusts 
is also applicable to the pension trusts. The 
funds available in pension trusts are grow- 
ing to tremendous proportions. They are 
being controlled largely by industrialists and 
financiers. In some cases they are enabled 
to sell their own financial interests to the 
pension fund and maintain long-term man- 
agement contracts and other advantages. 
These pension funds provide the funds and 
channels for mergers motivated by the desire 
for tax avoidance through the capital gains 
provisions of the tax laws. Mr. Royal Little 
controls several corporations acquired 
through the use of the pension funds main- 
tained for Textron executives. Mr. Albert 
List has also made substantial use of these 
funds. 

FINANCIAL OPERATORS 

In addition to the above specific tech- 
niques, a number of individuals have de- 
veloped a variety of manipulative devices for 
their enrichment at the expense of the work- 
ers and the community. They have acted as 
brokers of destruction. They have handled 
textile mills simply as treasuries of wealth to 
be mined for their own personal enrichment 
without concern for the ultimate effects upon 
the people who had been employed in them 
for generations. The traffic in mills has been 
continued with no concern for the welfare of 
the community. They were bought to be 
run, if at all, only until all the profit had 
been extracted and then abandoned. The 
financial manipulators have made a mockery 
of the trusteeship bestowed upon capital by 
society. They have exploited the tax loop- 
holes to advance themselves at the expense 
of the United States Treasury, the workers, 
and the communities involved. 


These men have bought mills to consoli- 
date and destroy rather than to operate them. 
We hope that their operations will be close- 
ly investigated so that the appropriate laws 
will be passed and tax loopholes will be 
closed. 

WHOLESALE TAX AVOIDANCE 


Wholesale tax avoidance has been achieved 
by a variety of financical maneuvers in- 
cluding the use of collapsible corporations, 
split-ups and spin-offs. A chronological ac- 
count of the transactions which have been 
publicly reported over the past 12 years is 
attached. 

The results of these maneuvers may be 
summarized as follows: 

(a) On an investment of $7 million in 
1943, to which $2 million was added in 1953, 
List and associates have received nearly $53 
million in cash and securities as a result of 
dividends and liqudations ($35 million in 
cash). 

(b) The capital gains enjoyed by the 
group amount to approximately $35 million. 
Such income is taxable at markedly lower 
rates than ordinary income. 

(c) The stockholders of National Refining 
Co. (the name of the enterprise in which 
List et al, invested $7 million in 1943) and 
successor companies, still retain securities 
with a book value of $3,670,000 and thereby 
control a corporation with assets of $29 mil- 
lion. This is in addition to securities which 
List and associates may have received from 
personal holdings of stock in liquidated cor- 
porations. 

(ad) In the process of pyramiding their in- 
vestment, List et al. rode roughshod over the 
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workers and communities involved in ¢; 
plants whose securities they Manipulate, 
for their selfish interests. Nonquitt M))) 
a textile plant employing 1,000 wor! in 
New Bedford, Mass., was liquidated in 19 
by William Whitman Co., Inc., Ma } 
setts—a List enterprise—which owned the 
bulk of the Nonquitt capital stock. N 
quitt Mills had operated profitably 
1906, reporting earnings of $395,000 
year before its liquidation, but the List ; 
found it more lucrative to liquidat: 
plant and throw its workers out of j: 
to permit it to operate. 

EIGHT THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED WORKERS 

THROWN OUT OF JOBS 


(e) The William Whitman (C I 
(Mass.) had an excellent profit record, earp. 
ing a total of more than $20 million, befor 
taxes, in the 6 years ending November 
1952. Earnings before taxes during the ¢. 
year period aggregated 128 percent 
net worth at the beginning of the 
And yet the List interests closed al] 
pany mills in 1952, throwing 8,200 y 
in Lawrence and New Eedford out of t 
jobs. 

(f) Since late in 1952, when William 
Whitman Co., Inc., became the Carolet Cor: 
in order to take a tax loss on its chang 
in name, List engaged in a series of tr 
actions which transferred three addit ! 
corporations to his control: First the Aspi- 
nook Corp., with 2 textile plants; then the 
United States Finishing Co., with 3 tex. 
tile plants, and finally, the Gera Corp., w) 
had 1 large textile mill. Seven month er 
List acquired control over the United States 
Finishing Co., he closed 1 of its plants, dis- 
placing 250 workers in Sterling, Conn. Fiy 
months after gaining control over Ger 
Corp., he liquidated its mill with 2,000 work 
ers in Passaic, N. J. Altogether, List has 
closed 6 textile plants in the past 6 years 
throwing 11,450 workers out of their } 
(Exhibit I, pt. A.) 

(g) All of the List textile holdings ha 
been consolidated in the Gera Corp 
order to take advantage of the loss- 
forward tax position which that firm had a 
quired previous to List’s purchase and t 
which previous reference has been n 

But the above history of financial manipu 
lation, subsequent consolidations, and fre- 
quent mill abandonments does not i 
alone in the industry. Others have had a 
similar record. We have not prepared a de- 
tailed outline of their operations, but ther 
manipulations have been extensive. 


FATE OF MANY THOUSANDS HINGES 
FINANCIAL MANIPULATIONS 


H. & B. Machine Co. sucked dry a 
financial vitality of the Susquehanna 
and then sold the physical asset 
United Industrial Syndicate, Inc 
John H. Fead & Sons of Port Huron h,, 
and a few months later, closed the mills 
The Overseas Discount Corp., engaged pri- 
marily in international trade, bought the 
Boott Mills and then closed it. The Hor- 
vath group has bought, operated and 
more than eight plants. Recently 
quired the West Textile Mills in Wé 
but announcement of its further sale hi 
appeared in the newspapers. It acquired’ 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. of Lowe!, 
Mass., the Dana Warp Corp. and the Probe 
Cotton Mills in Jacksonville, Ala. Detailed 
study of the latter’s operations can ful 
disclose how the abuse of the tax laws ! 
financial manipulation have accelerated 0 
consolidations and concentration. 

Big business is being advanced in ' 
tile industry by persons seeking to explo! 
the immediate financial advantages ¢aine 
primarily through the diversion of !! 
ordinarily destined for the Federal Treas! 
to the coffers of individual promoters 
corporations. The result is an indust™ 
structure with questionable economic JU 
cation. Even where ostensible € 


the 
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are present, the basic premise on 

they built; namely, the soundness 

jusiness based upon product diversity 

averaging of risks, has not yet been 

. in the textile industry. There is 

iant evidence of the failings of big- 

; witness the collapse of several giant 

is in the past. The ability of big 

to direct such diverse operations 

t been established. We must be par- 

y careful, therefore, to remove special 

such as tax gains, vyhich accelerate 

end toward the destruction of older 
vations. 

hese acts were only a matter of private 

rn relating to modest funds and affect- 

lives of small groups of people, these 

es might be written off. But the fact 

it there are hundreds of thousands of 

involved in addition to huge tax 

.ds and the very fate of many communi- 

ties rhe use of the tax system for promot- 

i these ventures must be thoroughly in- 

Vv y ited. 





The Merger Movement in Textiles—Has 
Led To Destruction of Significant 
Know-How and Organizational Skill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, in this 
seventh installment of Solomon Barkin’s 
searching report on what is currently 
happening in the textile industry, one of 
the principal points that is made is that 
much significant manufacturing know- 
how has been destroyed or lost by con- 
solidations motivated purely by financial 
consideration. ‘This is of vital impor- 
tance in an industry which is confronted 
with a shrinkage of demand and a 
rapidly changing shift in the type of 
product demanded by the public. Crea- 
tiveness, a vital factor in stimulating tex- 
tile sales, has been markedly lacking in 
most of big textile giants created by 
mergers, and so forth. I quote from Mr. 
Barkin’s document: 

The full impact of these mergers upon the 
cannot now be appreciated. The 
consolidations were motivated by opportu- 
nities for immediate profits, and only in 
some cases, for long-term goals. Personal 
drives for bigness must have been equally 
important in many cases. The soundness of 
the business judgment would be questioned 
in others. The effects upon the people, the 
communities, and the industry can be imme- 
diately appraised since the abandonment of 
mills and organizations has brought tre- 


mendous personal and social problems in 
their wake. 


industry 


ACCELERATED MILL CLOSINGS _ 


The merger movement has accelerated the 
early demise of many companies. A num- 
ber of the managements, knowing the op- 
portunities for sales and the tax advantages 
to the seller, did not face up to the possi- 
bilities for reconstruction. They conspired 
with the purchaser for the elimination of the 
mill organizations. The opportunities for 
rehabilitat‘on are suggested by the few in- 
stances where public knowledge is available 
“ merger negotiations which were not con- 
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summated and where the individual mills 
have subsequently worked out their own 
problems and continued their operations. 
But the many mills involved in mergers did 
not face up to this alternative. 

The trail of mill desertions which have 
followed some of the financial manipulations 
is a most depressing one. We are attaching 
also a table showing the names of the 24 
mills normally employing 21,300 workers, 
with 825,000 spindles and 15,800 leoms, which 
the Textron interests have shut. Inciden- 
tally, we have been most conservative in 
the accrediting of such responsibility to this 
group. Also listed in this table are the liqui- 
dations by the Burlington Industries, which 
number 15, employing 6,400 persons, and rep- 
resenting 69,000 spindles and 2,000 looms. 

These closing, of course, are not peculiar 
to these particular concerns. We have al- 
ready referred to the liquidations which have 
followed the absorption of the A. D. Juilliard 
Co. by the United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers; the closing of the Boott Mills by the 
Overseas Discount Corp.; the closing of the 
John L. Fead & Sons by the United Indus- 
trial Syndicate; the shutdown of the Good- 
all-Sanford operations in Sanford, Maine. 


COMMUNITIES HARD HIT 


The mill closings are not only disturbing 
because many shutdowns have no doubt been 
accelerated by the merger process, but also 
because they have been associated with con- 
siderable personal and community distress. 
In many instances the closed mills have been 
the mainstay of these communities for 
many generations. In some cases they have 
been the sole source of employment. The 
mill closing has meant that the commu- 
nities have had to start to reorganize their 
economies and their employment pattern. 
This process is an extremely difficult one, 
particularly when such problems are numer- 
ous and duplicated in many communities in 
the same area. A number of the towns 
have tried to induce others to take up the 
mills and operate them again with com- 
munity subsidies or finances. But the 
finances required to modernize a mill for 
active competition are most often beyond 
their resources. The despondency which 
these mill closings have created among the 
older population unable to move or to secure 
jobs within commutable distances has been 
described in a number of studies, e. g., Wil- 
liam H. Miernyk, Inter-Industry Labor 
Mobility, Northeastern University, Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, Boston, 
Mass., 1955. 

The distress following these closings has 
generally not been alleviated either by sepa- 
ration pay or pensions or other serious 
financial tokens of appreciation for long 
service. People have been released by these 
mills to fend for themselves with only 
limited unemployment insurance and old- 
age pensions if they were of advanced age, 
or as a last resort, on community and family 
resources. Union contracts have in a few 
instances assured a modest termination pay. 
There are few pension programs in the tex- 
tile industry and fewer which grant vested 
rights in pensions. 

In contrast to the cold bloodedness associ- 
ated with the abandonment of the workers 
and the community, the participants in the 
mergers have enjoyed attractive financial 
settlements either through stock exchanges 
or outright sale. 

Tax avoidance has accelerated mergers and 
the Federal Treasury has, therefore, created 
a financial benefit out of the distress 
brought by mill liquidation. These private 
gains have never been shared with the 
workers. 


BIGNESS HAS STIMULATED MILL MIGRATION 


These mergers have also placed such areas 
as New England and other northern areas at 
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a technical disadvantage. The new mill or- 
ganizations, though not the finances, are now 
under the supervision of southern-oriented 
executives. Moreover, with so many of the 
mills of these giants located in the South, 
there is an additional impetus to consolidate 
holdings in the same region. The movement 
for northern mill closings has, therefore, 
been given additional strength. The new ex- 
ecutives can rationalize the process as being 
required to effect better supervision and co- 
ordination. Bigness has in this instance ad- 
vanced mill migration. 

The transfer of mill properties through 
mergers has often led to the creation of in- 
terests not steeped in the textile industry or 
whose interests are primarily financial in 
character. They have looked upon the oper- 
ation as primarily financiai in character and, 
therefore, have not considered themselves re- 
sponsible for new investment or moderniza- 
tion of the mill or other phases of the busi- 
ness. They have continued the operations 
while it suited their purposes to do so, and 
then abandoned them without any sense of 
responsibility to those who had worked in 
them or the communities which had depend- 
ed upon them. Their own association has 
been too short to develop a true sense of 
obligation. 


DESTRUCTION OF SIGNIFICANT KNOW-HOW AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Some mergers raise serious questions con- 
cerning their economic Justification. For 
example, the absorption of the Goodall-San- 
ford Corp. by Burlington has puzzled many. 
The organization had a special Know-how in 
cloth production of mohair and mohair 
blends, a competence not widely possessed 
in this country, and was allied with a cutting 
organization which could supervise and be 
responsible for the cloth. All indications are 
that this know-how is being lost in the dis- 
persion of orders through the former Pacific 
and Burlington Mills. Or, again, the Pacific 
Mills were Known for their competent man- 
agement, which had reorganized their prop- 
erties into an effective and leading mill in- 
stitution. Burlington Industries, Inc., ap- 
parently was not prepared with management 
to substitute for the existing operation and 
had to go outside to find new executives, both 
for this unit and for the entire venture. Un- 
like so many of the mergers in other indus- 
tries, where the consolidation rests on a tried 
executive force, this company apparently had 
to collect one after the merger was consum- 
mated. Burlington's past history of execu- 
tive turnover raises serious questions of its 
preparedness for this task. 

Similar experiences have been observed in 
other instances. The financial motives have 
been dominant and when the new interests 
have taken over, the older staffs, particularly 
in merchandising and distribution have been 
destroyed. The dispersal of personnel has 
necessitated reorganization and rebuilding. 
The direct personal contacts were disrupted, 
While in some instances converter and sales 
organizations were bought to bring in estab- 
lished sales, they have been in the minority. 
With the low birth rate of new concerns in 
the industry, the older sensitivities to con- 
sumers have been submerged in the giant 
corporation. Perhaps this condition may be 
partially responsible for the loss of markets 
by the textile industry. 


APPRAISAL OF THE NEW GIANT CONCERNS 


The large, new concerns have not, by and 
large, made any outstanding contributions. 
An industry in need of outstanding leader- 
ship and invention to save it from its inertia 
and conservatism and to open new products 
and markets for it, cannot confidently speak 
of any special values offered by these big 
concerns. In fact, during the era of their 
existence the industry has failed to expand. 
Moreover, many striking records of manage- 
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ment failures are found among such giants 
as the American Woolen Co., the Robbins 
Mills, the old Botany Mills, the old Gera 


Mills, and A. D. Juilliard & Co. Large size 
brings with it the need for management 
especially competent for this challenge. 


Where it is unequal to this task, as in the 
above instances, the failures are more colos- 
sal and damaging. 
PRICE POLICY 

The effects on the market are difficult to 
appraise. Examination of the price struc- 
ture would seem to suggest that there has 
been relatively less fluctuation in prices 
during recent years than before in earlier 
periods. A current study of price fluctua- 
tions in recent and previous decades indi- 
cates that this tendency is notable. This 
stability has been induced in part by the 
reduction in the range of fluctuations in the 
prices of the raw materials. But it must 
be also said that with the concentration of 
power in the hands of a smaller number of 
sellers, that there is a tendency for prices 
to become more stable. 

PRODUCTION POLICY 


The same control over production is also 
obvious. In prior decades reductions in pro- 
duction could only be effected through de- 
liberate understandings. Such efforts failed 
in the period from 1930 through 1933. A 
concerted program was undertaken in 1938 
and was successful when “97.5 percent of 
the (print cloth) mills which had operated 
a third shift within recent years * * * made 
declarations that they would eliminate the 
third shift by July 1, 1938." In 1939 similar 
efforts were again undertaken. The Govern- 
ment charged the print-cloth manufacturers 
with violating the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
After a 1-day hearing, they pleaded nolo 
contendre and were fined $100 each (Barkin, 
op. cit., p. 401). 

No such open violations of the antitrust 
law are required now. In 1948-49 a success- 
ful reduction of production took place with- 
out obvious concert. The Journal of Com- 
merce, in reviewing the curtailment in 
1948-49, declared that “one of the very vital 
new factors in the textile industry is the 
demonstrated ability of cotton mills to make 
production adhere closely to actual demand.” 
(Journal of Commerce, November 21, 1949.) 
In reviewing this experience the textile edi- 


tor of this newspaper declared that “large 
production curtailments or cutbacks * * * 
Ss & 8 


provided a successful policy in 1949 
Most major producers curbed their output 
somewhat. In some cases, they resorted to 
complete shutdowns because of lack of vis- 
ible business.” (Journal of Commerce, Jan- 
uary 31, 1950.) 

Similar but less drastic curtailment was 
witnessed in subsequent years as demand 
deciined. 

EFFECT ON PRODUCTS 

The effect of the present big business or- 
ganizations upon styling of products is 
graphically described by the editor of the 
Journal of Commerce in an article entitled 
“Textile Industry Lags in Styling,” March 18, 
1955, as follows: 

“Despite a rich background of materials 
to work with, and a wealth of engineering 
skills to back up the development of new 
ideas in styling, a great many of the fabrics 
produced today are not unlike the old con- 
structions and colors our parents were fa- 
miliar with. Frequently the only difference 
is that the modern versions have been 
“watered down.’ 

“CREATIVENESS LACKING 


“Especially in the United States, the cloth 
industry has been saddled with the system 
of mass production, which permits small 
latitude in specialization. The result has 
been that for many years the consuming 
public has been blessed with a plentitude of 
cheap fabrics which has made the American 
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the most completely, if not the most stylish, 
clothed individual in the world. 

“On the other hand, the failure of the tex- 
tile industry to come up with enough new 
fabrics and fashions has a lot to do with 
its present condition.” 


FEW CONTRIBUTIONS TO RESEARCH AND 
INNOVATION 


The large firms have not, except in few 
instances, made strikingly new products or 
innovations or contributions to research. 
The industry is still largely dependent upon 
the yarn producers for new ideas on fibers 
and raw materials; machinery manufactures 
for new equipment and chemical and finish- 
ing plants for new finishes. With rare ex- 
ceptions, the mill organizations have been 
purveyors of other men’s goods. The degree 
of innovation has been small. This situa- 
tion is confirmed by the fact tht many 
fabrics have been introduced which have 
been disappointing to the consumer and the 
cutter because the mills have pushed new 
fibers, fabrics, and finishes without the req- 
uisite degree of responsibility. The industry 
has lost substantial markets, but has gained 
few new ones. It has seen substitutes dis- 
place it from areas it previously served with- 
out applying itself to regain them. Con- 
certed research to hold these markets has 
been kept to a minimum. Textile giants 
have furrowed traditional grounds without 
breaking into new areas as has been true in 
other industries. 

With the presence of so many large textile 
operations the industry is still awaiting the 
leadership and ingenuity from them which 
would open up a new area of expansion. 
Their continued unwillingness to ackowledge 
that the industry has been suffering while 
they have been entrenching themselves has 
been one major obstacle to the creation of 
an expanding industry. 





The Merger Movement in Textiles—Anti- 
Labor Attitudes Intensified With Growth 


of Economic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, in the final 
section of his noteworthy and painstak- 
ing analysis of the startling shifts in eco- 
nomic power in the textile industry, Mr. 
Solomon Barkin charges that anti-labor 
attitudes have been intensified as these 
giant corporations absorb larger and 
larger sections of productive capacity. 
I quote from Mr. Barkin: 

In this era we must also become more con- 
scious of the nonmarket uses of power. Man- 
agement is employing this power to entrench 
itself. This financial power is, moreover, 
fortified by the provisions granting tax ex- 
emptions for educational and philanthropic 
grants. These they have increasingly em- 
ployed to dominate communities and to in- 
fluence the schools and colleges. We can 
declare quite categorically that many of the 
textile schools, particularly in the South, 
have been prevented by the large concerns 
from inviting labor speakers to the student 
body. 

The use of the tax-exempt funds by the 
giant corporations to control and dominate 
our social, civic, and educational institu- 
tions is one which requires detailed study 
and appraisal. (See A Critique of Big Busi- 
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ness, by Solomon Barkin, the Comm 
and Financial Chronicle, Dec. 30, 1954 


ANTIUNION POLICIES 


Another significant aspect of the Implicg 
tions of industrial concentration is the },),, 
policies and practices of these large « 





Cerne 


First, may I call your attention to the rece, 
strike against Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 9, ‘ 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Co. We ho» ; 
peaceful and commendable relations y th ; 
these concerns for more than a decade befo, 
the former was constructed as a merger, 4 F : 
soon as the merger was consummated : 


attitude of the management toward ty ; 
union changed and the new orga: 
became the giant seemingly armed 
club to try to force wage reductions y 
workers who were already receiving i: 
ably low wages (averaging $1.30 per u 
Another illustration of the abuse { eco 
nomic power to crush organized lab: 


st 


Industries, Inc. He has an aversion {y 
unions which is deep-seated and he enforces 
this attitude as he acquires new properti ; 
He seems deliberately bent on pr t 
unions from arising at any of his pla 
destroying them where they exist. We ha 
won collective-bargaining elections in 18 ¢ 
the mills but we have been unable t t 
any collective-bargaining contracts. 
fought this effort with four mill « gs 
with defiance of the War Labor Board, y 
prolonged negotiating sessions, with ; 
ance of legal responsibilities and wit! 
and economic pressures. When his wor! 
move to form a union, every type of dures 


is applied to discourage their joining. Wor 

ers have been fired and intimidated. Whi! 
the company has been willing to reinstate 
these employees when required by orders of 


the National Labor Relations Board, the p: 
longed battle has served the company’s | 
pose of dampening the worker's 
discouraging the adhesion to the 
Where plants were acquired with 
them, they have been closed or dé j 
tion proceedings instituted. The entire ¢ 
nomic power of this industrial giant is « 
centrated upon the destruction of indepen 
ent collective action by its employe 

Burlington Industries, Inc. h: 
acquired two plants with establi 
relations when it absorbed the Pa 
one in Columbia, S. C., and the 
Lawrence, Mass. It is to be hoped t 
long-established local unions will n 
fight the struggles of survival to satisfy M 
Love’s obsessive determination to ha\ 
truck with labor organizations in } 
domain. 

His rejection of unionism is so str 
he makes no effort to hide it. Wh 
had little contact with them, he is < 
ready to declaim against unions a ¢ 
a speech before the Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce in March of t 
He revealed his fear in this speech t 
unions may ask his company, wh 
sumably is one which he declares i 
the best wages and giving the hig} 
fits,"’ to pay higher wages and benefit 
spite his relatively more favorable 
tive position and high profit rate h« 
want to “pay much higher wages or give! 
greater benefits than the competi 
escape this possibility he launches a diatrt 
against unions. The request for hight 
wages he identifies as the “stirring up (° 
strife within selected companies 
dustry.” Overlooking the overwhelm! 
by workers in favor of union shop 
general acceptance of such provision thr 
the length and breadth of the country, * 
condemns this provision as ‘“compuise!) 
unionism” and endorses the “right to 
laws. Instead of trying to work out a syste 
of collective bargaining, he has preferred | EL 
wield the power to destroy unions so tha! 
can completely dominate his em] 
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accure himself the unchallenged power to 
yond out benefits and orders as he sees fit, 
re ng the employees the established legal 
~ohts to union organization and collective 
pargaining. 

The above anti-union attitudes are unfor- 


ae! 








t te since they inhibit the development 
of true collective bargaining. They preserve 
employer domination and archaic systems of 
industrial relations. 

WORKERS DEPRIVED OF BENEFITS OF HIGH 

PRODUCTIVITY 

The result of this system has been to keep 
v and fringe benefits in the textile in- 
dustry at low levels and to deprive workers 
ef the fruits of higher productivity and ad- 
\ r technology. Since 1950, the textile 
workers have not received any improvement 
in their wage standards or economic bene- 
fits. In 1951 the southern textile giants, 

r in collusion, defeated the union in a 
strike, and thereafter, have used their 
nowers to prevent any further economic ad- 
vances by their employees. Now we find Mr. 
Love declaring for a 90-cent Federal mini- 
mum wage while he is paying higher wages, 
and asserting that the only way in which 
wages and improvements should come is 
through legislation. This is a strange posi- 
tion indeed for an apostle of “free enterprise” 
in a Nation where the law of the land and 
the spirit of our economic systems is to pro- 
yide the right of self-organization to work- 
ers and to advance collective bargaining with 
a minimum of Government interference, 
CONCLUSION 

Big business has been stimulated by oppor- 
tunities for great profit in the textile in- 
dustry through the exploitation of fabric 
shortages during and immediately after the 
war and the utilization of tax loopholes 
hroughout the entire postwar period. The 

justrial giants have grown primarily 


through mergers and acquisitions rather than 
internal growth. They have not stimulated 
the expansion of the industry or found new 
outlets for its products. Some large organi- 
zations have shown ineptitude and incom- 
petence and have brought ruin in their wake. 
Others have established only mediocre rec- 
ords. While few have made outstanding 
economic contributions to the industry 
ven their real worth, they have been 
grow because of the bargaining 
r within the market which has enabled 
1 to preempt significant outlets and push 
out the independent,mills. They have had 
nages in price and new raw materials 
ishes which have enabled them to 


able to 













p ¢ ad. But they have not measured 
up to the most important tests of helping 
the industry expand and prosper. The re- 
sult has been that they have increasingly 
controlled the remaining textile market. 


The major impetus to these mergers has 
en tax loopholes of various types. These 
be closed so that mergers, if they occur, 
truly respond to economic advantage 
than the private gain of financial 
ilpulators at the expense of the public 
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ie management of big companies Is a 
public trust. These vast accumulations con- 
‘rol much of the wealth of this country. 
They must not be permitted to despoil it 
Olly for private benefit, particularly 
When in so doing they dissipate American 
‘now-how, creative organizations and ac- 
cumulated experience and bring misery to 
Gependent communities and thousands of 
Am rican worksrs. They must account for 
‘heir acts. It is therefore urged that the 
Federal Government provide for the incor- 
poration of all large corporations and estab- 
& supervisory agency which regularly 
reviews their conduct either on its own in- 
“ve or on the petition of the citizenry. 
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Need for Adequate Veteran Hospitaliza- 
tion Facilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I should like to include a letter from 
David L. Brigham, vice commander, the 
American Legion, Department of Mary- 
land, Inc., calling attention to the vital 
need for additional hospitalization facil- 
ities for our veterans. The letter fol- 
lows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND, INC., 
July 29, 1955. 
Mr. RicHarp E. LANKForRD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANKFORD: We of the 
American Legion, and in particular those of 
the southern Maryland district, whom I rep- 
resent, are deeply concerned with the vital 
need for adequate veteran hospitalization 
facilities in the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

Of particular interest is the fact there 
are an estimated 285,000 to 300,000 veterans 
of World War I, World War II and Korea 
living in an area which includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Fairfax and Arlington 
counties in Virginia, the city of Alexandria 
and the Maryland counties of Montgomery 
and Prince George. Of this number, 30,000 
have service incurred disabilities, many of 
which will require future hospitalization. 

This area is now served by Mount Alto hos- 
pital which has only 300 beds available and 
is an extremely inadequate and obsolete 
facility. This was formerly a girls’ school 
and was taken over in 1921 by the United 
States Veterans Bureau to provide badly 
needed hospitalization for a much smaller 
number of veterans than now populate our 
area. It is my understanding that even the 
Veterans’ Administration feels Mount Alto 
is obsolete and any expenditure for repairs 
or remodeling would involve a gross waste 
of Federal funds. 

I would also mention that many of the 
veterans in the area will require hospital 
service in the future to which they are 
legally entitled because their personal funds 
will be inadequate. While I am primarily 
concerned with the immediate problem of 
the Washington metropolitan area, I would 
also point out that from the standpoint of 
Maryland veterans, relief is needed for the 
Fort Howard and Perry Point hospitals. 
Additional facilities in this area would re- 
lieve the pressure at these other points and 
would further assure many veterans who 
now need hospitalization, an opportunity to 
receive the attention which would once 
again make them useful assets to the com- 
munity and to our country. 

We of the American Legion will be. most 
happy to work with you in every possible way 
to bring to a full realization, an adequate 
structure, properly located, to serve the men 
who did not hesitate to serve the Nation. 

With sincere appreciation I am, 

Cordially, 
Davip L. BRIGHAM, 
Vice Commander, Department of 
Maryland. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to re- 
port to my constituents, the people of 
Berks County, the 14th District of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 

This report deals with the work and 
the record of the 84th Congress and sum- 
marizes my activities, the position which 
I have taken on important national is- 
sues. I realize that my legislative record 
will not please every one of my constit- 
uents in every respect. That is to be 
expected in a democracy, where each of 
us has the right to his own opinion—a 
right that we must always respect and 
safeguard. 

I sincerely believe that the voters have 
the right to know how their Representa- 
tives stand on issues of importance to all 
Americans. For that reason, I have 
made a weekly radio report on the activ- 
ities of Congress and submit this sum- 
mary report. I have conscientiously 
tried to keep the people of Berks County 
informed and to represent them honestly 
and well. In all of my actions I have 
tried to do what I thought was in the 
public interest and what would promote 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber of our people. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


During the 84th Congress I have 
served on two committees. One is the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
on which I have served ever since com- 
ing to Congress. My other committee 
assignment has been the House Admin- 
istration Committee, which has jurisdic- 
tion over legislation affecting the man- 
agement of the House of Representa- 
tives and the House side of the Capitol. 
This committee also has jurisdiction over 
the expenditures of funds for Houge in- 
vestigating committees. 

ATTENDANCE 


During this session my 98-percent-at- 
tendance record was again one of the 
highest in the Congress. A perfect at- 
tendance was marred by my absence one 
afternoon due to conflicting duties. 

CASEWORK 


Many individual cases and problems 
are handled by my office in behalf of my 
constituents. They include veterans’ 
problems, hardship cases among service- 
men, immigration cases, social-security 
and postal-service complaints, railroad 
retirement problems, and many other 
miscellaneous types of problems which 
arise between a citizen and his Govern- 
ment. It is a service which my office 
renders as promptly as possible with fair- 
ness and courtesy to all. I have endea- 
vored to give every possible assistance to 
those seeking my aid and counsel. It is 
a distinct privilege to be of service to all 
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of my constituents whom I have the 
honor of representing in Congress. 
WASHINGTON VISITS 


It has been my pleasure to welcome 
many individual citizens and groups 
from Berks County on their visits to 
Washington. With the assistance of 
Mrs. Rhodes, I have tried to make their 
visits interesting, educational, and en- 
joyable. A visit to Washington to see 
our Government in action is one of the 
best ways for people to truly understand 
the priceless heritages of freedom and 
democracy which we enjoy. Numerous 
student groups, boy and girl scouts, 
women’s and religious groups came to 
Washington from Berks County this past 
year. 

COMMITTEE TESTIMONY 

As part of my congressional duties 
during the session, I have appeared be- 
fore various House Committees to offer 
testimony on various legisJation. They 
have included such subjects as problems 
in the procurement of defense contracts 
for small businesses in Berks County, 
problems of retail gasoline dealers, inves- 
tigation of economic difficulties of the 
textile industry, and minimum wage 
legislation. 

CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE 


I have taken part in important degates 
on the floor of the House and discussed 
such questions as foreign trade policy, 
postal-pay legislation, foreign policy, 
student exchange program, Salk vaccine, 
farm-price-support legislation, State- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska, social- 
security amendments, public housing, 
and minimum-wage legislation. 

SURPLUS FOOD PROGRAM 


Along with other raembers of the 
Pennsylvania congressional delegation, I 
sought a reversal of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s order to curtail the scope of 
the surplus food disposal program among 
the needy people of Berks County and 
the State of Pennsylvania. We were suc- 
cessful in convincing Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials that the humanitarian op- 
eration of the program should be con- 
tinued. 

DEMOCRATIC COOPERATION WITH ADMINISTRATION 


Democrats in Congress have main- 
tained a responsible, constructive oppo- 
sition to the Eisenhower administration, 
supporting and strengthening Admin- 
istration proposals which we believed in 
the public interest and opposing those 
measures which benefit the privileged 
few at the expense of the welfare of all. 
I did not approve of resorting to blind 
and irresponsible opposition simply for 
political reasons. I voted with or against 
the administration solely on the merit 
of the question under consideration. 

A summary of the administration’s 
legislative record through June 1955 
shows that Democrats supplied the mar- 
gin of victory for the President on all 18 
House rolicalls where his program was 
successful. Democrats in both House 
and Senate supported the President's 
foreign policy to a greater extent than 
did members of his own party. House 
Democrats supported his foreign policy 
on 69 percent of the votes cast while Re- 
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publicans compiled only a 49 percent rec- 
ord of support. 

My own voting record through June 
1955 shows that I supported the Presi- 
dent on 52 percent of all rollicall votes 
and opposed his position on 48 percent. 
On foreign policy votes I supported his 
position 70 percent of the time. 

LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE 84TH CONGRESS 


The 84th Congress took some impor- 
tant strides forward but the progress was 
not what should have been made to suc- 
cessfully meet the challenge of automa- 
tion, abundance and surpluses. 

The average citizen did not properly 
share in the prosperity created by in- 
creased production, scientific and tech- 
nical advances. 

Those of us who wanted to channel 
some of this prosperity to aged, retired, 
disabled and handicapped citizens were 
in a minority. We wanted to aid these 
people through the enactment of legis- 
lation to expand and improve social secu- 
rity and retirement programs. We urged 
improved service in Federal regulatory 
and inspection activities to protect the 
consumers and the public. In part we 
were successful. But in numerous cases 
monopoly restrictions were weakened or 
removed and had the effect of aiding 
monopoly interests at the expense of 
the average citizen. Small business also 
suffered because of the advantages won 
by monopoly interests. I joined with 
other liberal members in an effort to aid 
wage earners, small farmers and white 
collar folks but we were in a minority 
because a number of southern Democrats 
joined with administration leaders to de- 
feat our proposals. 

This conservative coalition controlled 
the 84th Congress and watered down or 
blocked numerous progressive measures 
which liberal Members considered essen- 
tial for the well-being and prosperity of 
the average citizen and his family. 
Listed below are some of the important 
proposals acted upon by the 84th Con- 
gress: 

Taxes: I favored the proposal for an 
increase in income-tax exemption. As 
a compromise the House voted a $20 per 
person tax reduction. While passed by 
the House, administration opposition in 
the Senate killed the effort fer tax relief 
for low-income groups. 

Social security: I voted for improve- 
ments in the social-security law to re- 
duce the retirement age for women from 
65 to 62 years of age and to permit dis- 
abled workers to draw benefits at age 50 
instead of age 65. Coverage was also ex- 
tended to most professions. I intro- 
duced legislation calling for even more 
liberal social-security amendments. 
The bill which passed the House is 
stalled until next session due to admin- 
istration opposition in the Senate. 

Housing: I supported legislation to 
provide a program of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment and decent public 
housing and housing assistance for aged 
persons. The House rejected the public 
and aged housing provisions and an in- 
adequate program was finally approved 
in the final version of the bill. It au- 
thorized 45,000 public housing units in 
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the next year, eliminating the aveg 
housing provisions. 

Trade program: The President pro- 
posed an extension of the trade program 
to help expand our foreign trade, create 
new markets for our manufactured 
goods, and stimulate employment op- 
portunities. The bill was enacted by the 
Congress and had overwhelming Demo- 
cratic support. 

Farm price supports: The House 
passed a bill to restore high, rigid price 
supports for basic farm commodities, | 
voted against the bill because I was con- 
vinced that a majority of Berks County 
farmers were in favor of the flexible sup- 
port system. The Senate did not act on 
the measure during this session. In my 
opinion the real solution to declinins 
farm income lies in an expanding, ful]- 
employment economy which will benefit 
all Americans. 

Railroad retirement: A bill to liberal- 
ize the benefits to railmen’s wives and 
widows was enacted. It will also place 
Staff positions on the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board under civil service. I voted 
for the bill. I made a number of pro- 
posals to improve the law, some of which 
were adopted. 

Antitrust law penalties: A bill was 
passed increasing penalties under the 
Sherman antitrust law from $5,000 to 
$50,000. I gave it my support in the 
hope that this will help small business 
and discourage the monopoly trend in 
this country. 

Debt limit: The administration’s re- 
quest to increase the limit of the national 
debt was approved. In protest against 
deceptive promises to balance the budget 
and decrease the national debt, I joined 
the minority in voting against lifting the 
debt ceiling. Furthermore, I objected to 
some of the fiscal policies which put an 
added burden on the average citizen and 
which increased the national debt. 

Highways: The administration’s bond 
financing proposal was defeated because 
it would have cost over $11 billion in in- 
terest rates alone. No agreement could 
be reached on a highway bill this session. 
Everyone seems to want better roads but 
no one wants to pay for them. The pay- 
as-you-go bill seemed to be a practical 
approach, but many Members thought 
the financial end of the program should 
be handled by experts on the House 
Ways and Means Committee. A high- 
way program is most essential and Con- 
gress will most likely pass some legisla- 
tion to meet the problem in the next 
session. 

School construction: Action on much- 
needed Federal aid for school construc- 
tion was delayed until next year. A good 
bill was reported by the committee after 
the administration’s bond-financing bill 
was rejected. Action will be taken on 
this important issue next session. 

Natural gas: The bill to exempt pro- 
ducers of natural gas from Federal regu- 
lation, despite a decision of the Supreme 
Court to the contrary, was passed by the 
House by a narrow margin. If enacted 
into law, this bill will cost the American 
consuming public an estimated $800 mil- 
lion a year in higher gas rates, about $4! 
million of which would come out of the 
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pockets of Pennsylvanians. I thought 
his was another example of how this 
Congress was neglecting the interest of 
average citizen and I opposed the bill. 
GIVEAWAY PROGRAMS 
Administration opponents opposed 
at they called a wholesale giveawey 
ram which started in the 83d Con- 
ress. ‘The watchful eyes of Congress 
have now been turned to flagrant abuses 
of the public trust in various depart- 
ments and agencies of our Government. 
House and Senate investigating com- 
mittees have focused public attention on 
a number of examples of activities in be- 


nse of the public welfare. Adminis- 
tion opponents in this Congress have 
succeeded in blocking the so-called 
“oiveaway” trend started in the 83d 
Congress with tidelands oil, atomic en- 
ergy, public power, and priceless natural 
irces rightfully belonging to the 

peo} le, 

DIXON-YATES 

The infamous Dixon-Yates deal, still 
under investigation by a congressional 
committee, was canceled after nation- 
wide public protests and congressional 
revelations. Cancellation was made 
only after disclosures in the case impli- 
cated the President’s own White House 
assistant. 

Had the Dixon-Yates deal succeeded, 
it would have struck a death blow at the 
Tennessee Valley Authority which played 
such an important role in providing the 
power necessary to forge the tools of vic- 
tory in World War II. Senator Estes 
KEFAUVER led the successful fight against 
the administration’s Dixon-Yates deal. 
He charged that power monopolies make 
no secret of their desire to eliminate 
TVA, thus abolishing the yardstick of 
power rates which have kept rates 
reasonable. 

HOOVER COMMISSION 


Under the guise of promoting efficien- 
cy in Government the Commission head- 
ed by former President Herbert Hoover 
has recommended sweeping cutbacks in 
programs and services provided in New 
and Fair Deals reform legislation. The 
Commission has urged crippling reduc- 
tions in the Veterans’ Administration 
program for needy and disabled veterans, 
and has recommended proposals to 
weaken the civil-service merit system. 
It has proposed cutbacks in Government 
lending activities for small business, in 
home loans and farm loans and has 
urged elimination of public power proj- 
ects. 

I have opposed waste and inefficiency 
in Government but I have also opposed 
efforts of Mr. Hoover to destroy essential 
legislation under the guise of economy. 

REGULATORY COMMISSIONS 


Presidential appointments to the va- 
mous regulatory Commissions have 
shown a shocking disregard of the pub- 
lic interest. These Commissions have 
the duty to protect the American people 
against exorbitant utility rates, fraudu- 
lent stocks, false advertising, monopolis- 
Ne practices, and render other similar 
important services. 


A disturbing pattern of appointments 
1aS developed. Individuals who have 


come out of the ranks of the businesses 
regulated under the law have been named 
to regulatory commissions. One lawyer 
who spent his life arguing cases before a 
commission in behalf of large companies 
was named as chairman of the very same 
commission. Officials with long records 
of devoted service in safeguarding the 
public interest have been quietly shown 
the door. 


CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


Many of us in Congress have expressed 
great concern over the appointment of so 
many men to key positions in executive 
departments where they could exercise 
policymaking authority affecting com- 
panies and businesses with which they 
had formerly been associated. Use of 
Official position for private gain cannot 
be condoned, whatever the particular 
circumstances. 

Examples of a conflict of interest have 
revealed the cases of so-called dollar-a- 
year men from private industry on loan 
to the Government actually negotiating 
defense contracts with their own com- 
panies. 


Still another case has revealed that a 
Pentagon official making important oil 
policy decisions has been receiving two 
salaries—one from the Government and 
one from an oil company where he is a 
vice president. 

SALK VACCINE 


I have been deeply concerned about 
the manner and attitude of department 
heads in the handling of the Salk polio 
vaccine program. Millions of Ameri- 
cans hailed the discovery of the Salk 
vaccine as the long-awaited preventative 
to the crippling polio disease. The con- 
fusion, delay, and lack of proper vaccine- 
testing procedures was most unfortunate. 
Secretary Hobby had to face the respon- 
Sibility because her opposition to Gov- 
ernment-sponsored wholesale vaccina- 
tion of all children. Those of us who fa- 
vored a strong Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare were concerned 
because of Secretary Hobby’s general at- 
titude toward health, education, and wel- 
fare programs. Her last act before re- 
signing her Cabinet post was to ask a 
Senate committee to delay action in im- 
proving the social security law. Al- 
though she was highly praised by the 
President, she was most influential in 
preventing favorable action this year on 
a social security bill which many of us 
consider most essential. 


MILITARY MEN IN CIVILIAN POSTS 


I have become increasingly alarmed at 
the great number of retired generals and 
admirals who have been appointed to key 
positions in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, positions which have historically 
been occupied by civilians. Many other 
top military men have recently been 
named to top executive posts in com- 
panies having extensive defense contract 
business with the Government. Thisisa 
dangerous trend. Ours is a Government 
of civilian authority; the military must 
always remain in a strictly subordinate 
position if our historic concepts of gov- 
ernment are to be maintained. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The administration has been conspicu- 
ous in ignoring the needs and problems 
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of small businesses, while removing re- 
strictions on big monopolies. Consist- 
ently underbid in defense contracts, 
small businesses have felt the pinch of 
monopolistic compet:tion, aggravated by 
high taxes and reduced purchasing pow- 
er among great segments of our popula- 
tion. 
NEWS CENSORSHIP 

Members of Congress as well as news- 
paper editors and writers have become 
alarmed over the recent trend in the ad- 
ministration to suppress legitimate news 
stories concerning vital subjects of in- 
terest to the American people. While 
conceding that security reasons are not 
involved, administration leaders have 
repeatedly withheld information which 
they felt might prove embarrassing if 
made known to the public. A congres- 
sional investigating subcommittee will 
soon begin hearings on this police-state 
method of news censorship which is so 
alien to our system of Government. 

THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 


Much yet remains to be done in the 
2d session of the 684th Congress. 
Such issues as social security and retire- 
ment legislation, aid and opportunity for 
handicapped persons, public housing, 
school construction, highway legislation 
and other important legislation requires 
further action. 

The real challenge of the future is the 
challenge of abundance. -A way must 
be found to channel our productive 
genius in the fields of manufactured 
goods and farm commodities into the 
hands of the millions of Americans now 
existing on meager pensions, substand- 
ard diets, in dilapidated slum hous- 
ing, the children attending inadequate 
schools, growing up amid poverty and 
disease on a standard of living which is 
shameful in this great land of abundance. 

We must initiate policies to establish 
a full employment, expanding economy 
to provide more jobs at decent wages. 
We must have increased purchasing 
power in the hands of our neglected, low- 
income families and our old folks so 
that they can afford to buy the manu- 
factured goods and farm surpluses which 
bulge from our warehouses and storage 
bins. 

Despite the fact that production and 
profits are at an all time high, many mil- 
lions of our citizens are in want for the 
basic necessities of life. Unemployment 
in many areas continues at unnecessarily 
high levels. The cost of living remains 
high and continues to be a hardship on 
unemployed workers, their families, and 
the millions of our retired senior citizens 
who struggle to exist on inadequate pen- 
sions or social-security benefits. 

We must break the grip of monopoly 
which feeds on scarcity. We must drive 
the fear of abundance from our land. 
Abundance for all citizens need not mean 
lower profits for our industries. On the 
contrary it could mean even greater 
expansion and greater prosperity in 
which all would share. 

There were other important issues be- 
fore the Congress. Statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska, which I supported, was 
rejected. I opposed the sale of Gov- 
ernment-owned rubber plants for a small 
fraction of their real worth. 
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In a brief report it is not possible to 
completely tell the full story of this ses- 
sion of Congress. I will therefore make 
myself available, without expense, to any 
group in Berks County which desires me 
to speak, answer questions or debate on 
issues of national importance. 

Contact my Reading or Washington 
office with any such requests or on any 
matter in which you may be interested. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an address by the 
Honorable Robert H. Montgomery at 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, on June 13, 1955. 

Mr. Speaker, this address by Mr. 
Montgomery is an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the many arguments that have 
been made in support of the Bricker 
amendment, now pending in this Con- 
gress. 

THe Bricker AMENDMENT 
(An address by Robert H. Montgomery, 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, June 13, 1955) 


The subject for our discussion tonight is 
the Bricker amendment. 

This is an appropriate place for that dis- 
cussion. Long ago Wendell Phillips, speak- 
ing from this platform, said: “When liberty 
is in danger Faneuil Hall has the right, it is 
her duty, to strike the keynote for these 
United States.” 

I do not claim that I am the most appro- 
priate person to strike that keynote. One 
qualification I do have. I am old enough to 
remember when in this country liberty and 
the rights of men were not in danger. The 
America I knew in 1910, when I came of age, 
was still the America described by Carl 
Schurz, a refugee from European tyranny, 
who wrote in 1853: 

“Here in America you can see daily how 
little a people needs to be governed. There 
are governments, but no masters; there are 
governors, but they are only commissioners, 
agents. What there is here of great institu- 
tions of learning of, churches, of great com- 
mercial institutions, lines of communica- 
tion, etc., almost always owes it existence, 
not to official authority, but to the spon- 
taneous cooperation of private citizens. 
Here you witness the productiveness of free- 
dom. * * * We learn here how superfluous 
is the action of governments concerning a 
multitude of things in which in Europe it is 
deemed absolutely indispensable, and how 
the freedom to do something awakens the de- 
sire to do it.” 

That was the America I and many of you 
knew—a land of individual opportunity and 
individual responsibility, where God-fearing 
men and women lived and worked and wor- 
shiped in freedom—a land to live in, a land 
to live for, a land to die for—an America that 
is now in deadly peril. 

Our subject has to do with the Gonstitu- 
tion of the United States. You will have to 
listen to some lawyer talk, but it is not a dry, 
legalistic subject. The argument that I 
make is not a dry, legalistic one. It is a 
logical argument; it is a sound argument, but 
it is no less sound because for you and for 
me it is touched with deep human emotions> 
with love of country, with love of liberty, 
with devotion to religion. 
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This is the only place on earth where an 
individual can force his government to 
respect his rights. 

This is the only place on earth where the 
powers of government are limited by a con- 
stitution that means something. 

Other countries have what are called con- 
stitutions. Everyone has heard of the Brit- 
ish Constitution, which is not a constitution 
at all, but the negation of one—a jumble of 
traditions, maxims, slogans, and a “thick 
husk of legal fictions” that are supposed to 
restrain Parliament in its legislation. They 
do not impose an enforceable limitation on 
its power. Parliament is supreme. Parlia- 
ment need not respect the rights of an indi- 
vidual. It may do so in reliance on the 
unwritten constitution, but there is nothing 
the individual can do about it if it fails 
to do so. 

The Joyce case is an example. During 
World War II, Joyce broadcast from Germany 
utterances that in the mouth of a British 
citizen were treason. The British called him 
Lord Haw Haw. After the war they brought 
him to trial for treason. At the time of his 
alleged crime it was the law that he could 
not be convicted except by the testimony of 
at least two witnesses to an overt act of trea- 
son. One witness would not do. It devel- 
oped that the broadcast upon which the case 
depended was heard by only one witness who 
could identify the voice. Parliament then 
acted. It abolished the rule about the neces- 
sity of two witnesses and made one witness 
enough. British lawyers, regardless of their 
feeling about his guilt, were shocked by this 
violation of the British Constitution, but the 
court had to accept the act as the law, and 
Joyce was convicted and hanged. This hap- 
pened under the British Constitution. It 
could not have happened under ours, be- 
cause our Congress cannot validly enact what 
is known as an ex post facto law. That 
means that Congress could not have changed 
the rules of evidence in this case after the 
alleged crime had been committed. If Con- 
gress had attempted to make the change, the 
court would have declared the attempt void 
because unconstitutional, and Joyce would 
not have been convicted. He as an indi- 
vidual would have been able to force his 
government to respect his rights. 


I say that this could not happen here. 
What I mean is that it could not happen 
here by an act of Congress or at all as we 
understood the Constitution until lately. 
It could happen here under the treaty power 
as now interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
The President, by an interchange of letters 
with another country, could have changed 
this rule and deprived the defendant of a 
constitutional right which would have saved 
his life, or any other constitutional right 
that he had. 


That is why we need the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

Our Constitution was drafted -by men who 
had lived under absolute governments. They 
had experienced the tyranny of an absolute 
government. They had fought a revolution 
to overthrow tyranny and establish liberty— 
they had risked their lives and their fortunes 
and pledged their sacred honor in the cause 
of that revolution. They saw to it that the 
philosophy, the wisdom, the commonsense, 
and the religious faith of the Revolution be- 
came incarnate in the Constitution. The 
French Revolution was soon to slip into 
atheism, despotism, and despair. Our Revo- 
lution put its ideals down on paper and built 
a scheme of government that could preserve 
them—a government free from impractical 
utopianism on the one hand and mass rob- 
bery and murder on the other—formed with 
political good sense and in the fear of God. 

There are men who scoff at the Founding 
Fathers and find them faintly amusing. 
These men are also tender of traitors and 
contemptuous of patriotism. They are 
ashamed of America. They do not put 
America’s interests first as point I instead of 
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point V. For them it is considered a devas. 
tating appraisal of Senator Taft to say that 
he had the best mind of the 18th century 
Of course, that was a tremendous comp]j- 
ment. In the fields of government and state- 
craft the 18th century mind was the greatest 
mind of all the centuries and our Founding 
Fathers who met to draft the Constitution 
had the greatest minds of that century. 
Benjamin Franklin was one of them. The 
250th anniversary of his birth will be cele- 
brated January 17 next. He was only one of 
the great men who assembled to draft our 
Constitution, but he understood it as we! 
as any of them. When the drafting was com- 
pleted, someone asked him, “What have you 
given us?” He answered, “A republic, if you 
can keep it.” Have we kept it? We have 
almost lost it. We are fighting a rear guard 
action. The Bricker amendment is the last 
stand. 

The Constitution which Gladstone called 
“the most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man” came from many sources—from Eneg- 
land, from Scotland, from Ireland, from Hol- 
land, from France, from the classics, from 
Blackstone, from the Bible, and from the 
American Genius itself. It came from the 
lang thoughts of hard-working lonely pio- 
neers who cherished freedom above all earth- 
ly gifts—above security, above peace. Theirs 
were the “giant hands who from the womb 
of the world tore the Republic.” 

The central, unifying, illuminating prin- 
ciple of the Revolution and the Constitution 
is religious. That is why Marxism which 
must destroy religion must first destroy the 
Constitution. William Penn said: “Those 
people who will not be governed by God 
will be governed by tyrants.” He could have 
said: “Those people who will be governed 
by God will not be governed by tyrants.” 
The Communists and the fascists know that. 
Mussolini said that he came to power be- 
cause the people were tired of liberty. Com- 
munism, which is the essence of tryanny, 
cannot exist in a free land—a free land can 
only exist when it is governed by God. In 
the Bible you will find this text: ‘“‘Where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Our Revolution recognized that men are 
the children of God, not mechanical- 
chemical compounds, not robots. It recog- 
nized that the God who created man en- 
dowed him with certain inalienable rights 
amongst them life and liberty. It recognized 
that government is made to protect those 
gifts which God has given to man. No un- 
limited government can do that. That is 
why we had the Constitution. That is why 
we need to save it. That is why we need 
the Bricker amendment. 

The problem presented to the Founding 
Fathers was not easy. It was necessary to 
create a central government of adequate 
powers. It was even more necessary to limit 
the powers of that government. Many cen- 
turies ago Plato and Aristole said the pow- 
ers of government must be limited if men 
are to be free. This has been repeated 
throughout the centuries. One of the best 
statementss of it was by Woodrow Wilson, 
who said: “The history of liberty is a history 
of limitations of government power, not the 
increase of it.” 

It is worth our while to examine our Con- 
stitution and study with care the limitations 
on the powers of government whereby 4 re- 
public conceived in liberty was brought 
fourth. 

The Constitution created what was intend- 
ed to be an indestructible Union of indestruc- 
tible States. The States remained sovereign 
States. It was Hamilton’s idea that we 
should have a unitary Nation in which the 
States would be administrative agencies only. 
That idea did not prevail. The fourth article 
of our own Massachusetts Constitution de- 
fined the position of our Commonwealth in 
the constitutional system in words which 
are now only rhetoric: 











The people of this Commonwealth have 
sole and exclusive right of governing 
themselves, as @ free, sovereign, and inde- 
net dent State; and do, and forever hereafter 
exercise and enjoy every power, juris- 
giction, and right, which is not, or may not 
hereafter, be by them (expressly) delegated 
the United States of America in Congress 
Sse mbled.” 
7 We fought a war to prove that the Union 
was indestructible, but we have permitted 
the States to be destroyed with hardly a 
murmur of revolt. 
How was the destruction of the States 
complished? ‘The first and most impor- 
nt step was the adoption of the income- 
x amendment, effective in 1913, giving 
Congress the power to tax incomes, which 
has been interpreted to extend also to the 
taxation of capital gains, gifts, and inherit- 
ance No State can long continue as a free 
and sovereign State when there is a superior 
sovereign who can, by taxation, destroy all 
property and income and can even destroy 
the income and property of State officers and 
State judges. 

The second step in the destruction of the 
States was the extension by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of the concept 
of interstate and foreign commerce. It was 
necessary for the Federal Government to be 
given the power to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce, and the States readily 
conceded that; otherwise, intolerable, situa- 
tions would have arisen. It was not neces- 
sary and it was not intended that the Federal 
power should extend to every part of our 
economic activity and would regulate all 


hai 


u 


manufacturing, agriculture, insurance, 
banks, local communications, labor rela- 
tions, wages, and prices—all in the name 


of commerce, 

‘he Supreme Court has held that an eleva- 
tor operator who was born in New York, had 
never taken his elevator anywhere except up 
and down, certainly had never taken it across 
the State line, was in interstate commerce so 
that his wages and hours of labor could be 
regulated by the Federal Government. The 
reason given was that one of the tenants in 
the building was engaged in manufacturing 
pants that were sold across the State line in 
New Jersey. 

The Supreme Court also decided that a 
farmer in Ohio who raised wheat to be con- 
sumed on his own farm by his own hogs who 
were also consumed on his own farm by his 
own family was in interstate commerce and 
could be restrained from growing more wheat 
than was permitted to him by a quota im- 
posed by a Federal agency. 

How free is this country when a landowner 
cannet grow his own food except with the 

rmission of a Federal bureaucrat? 

The third revolution in the Constitution 
came from another extension of the power of 
taxation, As written, Congress had the power 
to levy taxes for the common defense and the 
general welfare. As now interpreted, the 
words general welfare mean anything that 
Congress decides is for the welfare of the 
country, 
gress has the power to tax you and me for the 
building of houses and schools in Alabama 
and grain elevators in Pakistan, the payment 
of old-age pensions to persons who are neither 
veterans nor public employees, the publishing 
of newspapers in Germany, the financing of 
socialism in England, and practically any- 
thing that an imaginative do-gooder can 
think of. By the exercise of this power, Con- 
gress can take from the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts an unlimited percentage of their 
incomes and property and use the proceeds 
for other States or for other countries. 

, The fourth step in the destruction of the 
“tates was the interpretation by the Supreme 
Court whereby the first 10 amendment to 
— Federal Constitution were applied to the 
States. These first 10 amendments were 
adopted as limitations on the power of the 





From this broadened concept Con-, 
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Federal Government and 
the Federal Bill of Rights. There were sev- 
eral liberty-loving States that were wise 
enough to fear the tryranny of a central 
government and would not ratify the Con- 
stitution until they were assured in writing 
that the fundamental liberties of the State 
and the individual would be protected. No 
one until recently ever supposed that these 
amendments would restrict the States them- 
selves. They are not worded that way. They 
are worded to prevent Federal action. The 
Supreme Court has now, however, decided 
that by the adoption of the 14th amendment 
after the Civil War the first 10 amendments 
were made applicable to the States. It is be- 
cause of this decision that the States are now 
deprived of their powers in the fields of edu- 
cation, religion, and personal rights that 
everyone supposed they had. 

Some people interpret what has happened 
to the States and to our Constitution as 
part of a plan or plot to prepare the country 
for international socialism—a world state 
with a Marxist constitution. Let us be con- 
tent to call it a series of coincidences. 

This series of coincidences had a great 
deal to do with a man named Karl Marx. 
Karl Marx is not my favorite character. He 
was a hater. He hated all mankind. In 
particular, he hated Jews, despised Negroes, 
and held all Christians in contempt. He 
preached class hatred and advocated murder 


are often called 


and violence. He did not reason well or 
honestly. He did not understand what men 
live by. He did not understand what are 


the enduring values and the everlasting veri- 
ties. No Marxist does; nothing infuriates 
him so much as an argument that in any sys- 
tem of government or economics the best as 
well as the worst of human nature must be 
reckoned with. 

In 1848 Karl Marx issued the Communist 
Manifesto. This contains 10 points regarded 
as preliminary objectives to be accomplished 
before the governments of the world are 
overthrown by force and violence and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is established. 

Not one of these preliminary objectives 
could have been accomplished in the United 
States under the Constitution as it stood in 
1848 or in 1910. Now every one of them can 
be accomplished by legislation or by treaty. 
Some of them have already been accomp- 
lished completely; the others are well along. 

There is probably a difference of opinion 
among you as to the desirability of some of 
the economic points of the Marxian program. 
I think they are all evil. However that may 
be, there can be no argument about the 
tenth point, which concerns personal rights 
and liberty and does not involve economic 
considerations. 

The tenth point sounds very innocent 
indeed. It reads: ‘Free education for all 
children in public schools.” 

Now, no one is going to say that we should 
not have public schools or that they should 
not be free. The catch to this point is the 
requirement that all children should be edu- 
cated in public schools. Remember, it is 
intended that those schools will be godless 
and will provide education barren of every 
spiritual value and of patriotism. Prof. Al- 
lan Nevins of Columbia has given this show 
away. He wants to take what he calls the 
poision out of thte public school textbooks. 
What is the poison? Anything that glorifies 
America, patriotism, or nationalism. 

In America we once had no doubt that if 
we sent all of our children to school for a 
sufficient time they would be good, useful and 
loyal citizens. Now our faith is shaken by 
delinquent youth, foolish voters, and disloyal 
eggheads. Was there something the matter 
with our theory or is the matter with what 
we call education? Some will think the lat- 
ter is true. You will recall Kipling’s Lama 
who wrote that “Education, if of the best 
sort, is the greatest blessing; otherwise no 
earthly good.” 
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In the early days of the Republic, educa- 
tion was, with negligible exception, an 


indl- 


vidual, family, or church responsibility 
Presbyterian and Puritan children who 
learned their letters at a dame school or at 
home were expected to know their cate- 


chism, to be familiar with their Bible, to keep 
the Sabbath, to fear God, to keep a good 
conscience, with industry and economy to be 
independent, and at last to die Christianly. 
Similar standards applied everywhere and in 
all denominations 

For secondary education, groups of neigh- 
bors combined and employed schoolmasters 
In many places, church classical 
academies, and sectarian colleges were found- 
ed and supported with private funds In 
every case the instruction was designed pri- 
marily to promote piety 
ality. 


schools 


religion, and mor- 


It was never supposed that the Federal 
Government should have anything to say 
about the education of the child It was 


never supposed that a State could not per- 
mit religion to be taught. As Dean Manion 
has demonstrated, the constitutions of all 
the States were rooted in religion Har- 
vard College was Christian in its origin and 
its original objectives. In the 
our Massachusetts constitution which cre- 
ated the corporation of Harvard College, 
the arts and sciences and all good literature 
were encouraged because such encourage- 
ment tended to the honor of God, the ad- 
vantage of the Christian religion, and the 
qualification of students for public employ- 
ment in the church as well as in the State. 

State control of education and religion 
presented a serious problem for the Marxists 
who to succeed in their plan for world domi- 
nation must destroy religion. This neces- 
sarily implies the destruction of church 
schools as well as churches, and explains why 
all children must be educated in public 
schools and why all public schools must be 
godless. 

It would not do for the Marxists to deal 
with 48 States. That would be slow. Deal- 
ing with the Federal Government was much 
simpler and quicker. 

But how could the Federal Government 
get into the fields of education and religion, 
which under the Constitution belonged 
clusively to the States without any prohibi- 
tion or limitation? 

“his is how it was done. 

The first amendment 
follows: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

The 10th amendment: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 


language of 


ex- 


reads in part as 


Nothing could be plainer than this. The 
States had not delegated anything to the 
United States about religion and about the 


education of their inhabitants. Nothing had 
been prohibited to the States on these sub- 
jects. They could establish a religion, they 
could favor one religion over another, they 
could prohibit the free exercise of religion. 
So of education—they could have public 
schools, no schools, private schools, no pri- 
vate schools, segregated schools, desegregated 
schools, religion in schools, no religion in 
schools, just as they wanted. It was up to 
them and to their constitutions because they 
were sovereign States who had reserved all 
their powers in these fields. 

Now came one of the coincidences. Some- 
one with this particular ax to grind discov- 
ered the 14th amendment, which contains 
this language: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life 
liberty or property, without due process of 
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vw: nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 

“Ha,” said that someone, “here is a way to 
religious instruction in all the public 
schools. All we need do is to get the courts 
to decide that the 14th amendment makes 
the first amendment applicable to the States 
and that teaching religion is the establish- 
ment of a reli; .’ And so they did, and it 
wasn’t very hard, for the courts have been 
extremely sympathetic throughout the past 
20 years. 

Out in Illinois there was a statute per- 
mitting the teaching of religion an hour a 
the public schools. The system 
luntary one and no child cou'd 
classes without the consent of 

There were separate classes for 
igions. The Catholic children 
a priest, the Jewish chil- 
dren by a rabbi, and the protestant chil- 
dren by a protestant minister. The Supreme 
Court of the United States said that this 
was something that the State could not do. 
It was a law respecting an establishment 
of religion. Therefore, they said, since Con- 
gress could not have passed such a law 
under the first amendment and since the 
first amendment now applies to the States, 
the State could not do so. 

They really did that—eight of them. One 
dissenter wondered how the majority could 
justify a chapel at West Point or a chaplain 
in the Navy. Isn't it clear that the chapel 
and the chaplain are doomed? I wonder 
how a State can be permitted under this 
decision to grant tax exemptions to pri- 
vately operated schools that teach religion 
or to churches? Withdrawal of tax ex- 
emption would result in the destruction of 
many church schools of many denomina- 
tions. Remember, compelling everyone to 
be educated in secularized public schoois 
is still the objective. A State could do it. 
I do not see how Congress can. It can be 


destroy 


vyion 


week in 
was a Vi 
attend the 
his parents. 
‘rent rel 
were taught by 


ciff 


accomplished by use of the treaty power. 


With these revolutions in the Constitu- 
tion, the sovereign States were destroyed 
and what is left is a unitary Nation that 
Hamilton wanted with all governmental 
power concentrated in Washington. 

What we had left was a Nation, not a 
union of States. Is it still the Nation con- 
ceived in liberty that we bargained for in 
the Constitutional Convention? We have 
seen that it has taken over almost all the 
powers that were retained by the States so 
that it is now for all practical purposes a 
sovereignty of full and plenary jurisdiction. 

With the division of powers and with the 
limitations on the legislative power con- 
tained in the Constitution and the Federal 
Bill of Rights, tyranny was made impos- 
sible. Or so we thought. 

As time went on, it appeared that many 
reforms and expenditures which many men 
thought desirable could not be accomplished 
or made under the system of the Constitu- 
tion. It is another coincidence that these 
reforms happened to coincide with the 10 
preliminary objectives, the 10 points, of the 
Communist manifesto. No one of them 
could have been accomplished under the 
original Constitution. 

Moreover, our type of government, with the 
division of powers between the Nation and 
the States and among the departments and 
the limitation of all powers, was entirely 
unsuited for a totalitarian state which would 
own all the land, railroads, telephone com- 
panies, coal mines, steamships, steel mills, 
etc., and operate all the businesses of the 
country. Our type of government was en- 
tirely unsuited even for the sort of show we 
are running now. You can’t regulate prices, 
wages, working conditions, rents, hours of 
labor, polio vaccine, railways, utilities, stock 
markets, education, medicine, agriculture; 
you can’t be the biggest landowner, the big- 
gest house builder, the biggest employer, the 
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bievgest ba n ker, 
pany, the biggest pows 
munition manufacturer, 
dealer, the biggest 
printer, the biggest 
taxer, the biggest spender, 
faulter, the biggest meddler, 
sucker in history without making a million 
executive decisions every day. You can’t 
wait for legislative action; you can't debate; 
you can’t have two parties; you can’t stand 
investigation or criticism; you can’t let your 
courts determine whether your action is con- 
stitutional; you must act and you must have 
in the Executive all the powers of Govern- 
ment, all the powers of the States, all the 
powers of the Congress and you must have 
a supine Supreme Court. You must have 
the powers of a dictator. 

The Executive, by usurpation, the Supreme 
Court, by interpretation, and the Congress 
by surrender have nearly done the Consti- 
tution in. But it and the State constitu- 
tions are still a nuisance to the interna- 
tionalist socialists in some way. That is 
where the treaty power comes in. Under 
the treaty power as now interpreted, the 
President and a handful of Senators can 
amend the Constitution and the State con- 
stitutions and legislate for the Nation and 
for every State, enacting laws that neither 
the Congress nor the States could lawfully 
enact. This sounds incredible—it is all too 
true. 

That puts us back where we were when the 
shooting began in 1775—victims of unlim- 
ited arbitrary government with no rights 
or liberty that our Government must respect. 
with no recourse if we are deprived of life, 
liberty, property, religious freedom, free 
speech. The President and another nation 
(Argentina or Russia would be a good choice) 
could by an exchange of letters deprive us 
of the right of meeting here to discuss 
the Bricker Amendment and we would have 
no lawful recourse. 

In fact we are worse off than we were in 
1775, because then our tyranny was a Par- 
liament which had to act openly and with 
debate and where our petitions could be 
heard. Even now in Great Britain and Can- 
ada a treaty is not internal law until Par- 
liament makes it so. With us it is law right 
away and we may not know for years what 
has happened to us. 

Worse than all this, under the treaty 
power we can, without any action or debate 
by Congress as a whole or by the States 
or the people, surrender our state, national 
and popular sovereignty to a superstate mak- 
ing ourselves a subordinate state, perhaps a 
mere administrative division, in a govern- 
ment of the world. This, the most important 
decision we could possibly make, the most 
momentous in all history, is in the power 
of one man and a handful of Senators. 

A treaty is a contract with a foreign gov- 
ernment. The treaty power is the power to 
make contracts with foreign governments. 
This is a necessary power. Under our sys- 
tem of divided sovereignty, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the treaty power exclusively. 
The States are expressly forbidden to enter 
into treaties. No one supporting the Bricker 
Amendment wishes to destroy the treaty 
power or take it away from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That would be absurd and un- 
wise. No one wishes to take away from the 
President his constitutional functions in the 
treaty-making process. Someone must nego- 
tiate the contract. The executive depart- 
ment is best organized tor that and should 
be the best informed. 

The Constitution says: 

“(The President) shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” 

Here is a check, a balance. The President 
can act only with the advice and consent of 
the Senate and the treaty must have the 


the biggest insurance com- 
rx producer, the biggest 
the biggest grain 
shipowner, the biggest 
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concurrence of two-thirds of the Ser 
present. This insures publicity, debate 
hearings on important treaties. This key 
us out of the League of Nations because th, 
senate refused, after much deliberatio 
debate, to give the necessary concurrenc: 

All this sounds very sensible and in har 
mony with the American way of da 
things. What has happened to make 
essary to amend the treaty provisions 
Constitution? What has happened is ‘ 
we now have a Government that belieys 
that the treaty power can override the Cop. 
stitution and cut across all the rights of the 
States and the people, and is acting a 
ingly. The Supreme Court has given 
and comfort to this arrogation of power 
confirmed it by its interpretation of the 
lowing words in the Constitution: 

“The Constitution, and the laws 
United States which shall be made ur 
suance thereof; and all treaties made 
which shall be made, under the authority 
the United States, shall be the supreme 
of the land.” 

I have neither the learning nor the time 
to compare the older concept of the treaty 
power with what it is now. There is n 
question of what it is now. It is all pow 
ful and it does not make much difference 
what Hamilton or Jefferson or Calhou 
thought. It is what Mr. Duiles think 
thought in 1952 that counts now, becau 
that is what the Supreme Court thinks. 
This is his language: 

“The treatymaking power is an extraor 
nary power liable to abuse. Treaties m 
international law and also they make 
mestic law. Under our Constitution treaties 
become the supreme law of the land. They 
are indeed more supreme than ordinary 
laws, for congressional laws are invalid if 
they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty laws can override the Consti- 
tution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from the States and give them 
to the Federal Government or to some inter 
national body and they can cut across the 
rights given the people by the constitutional 
bill of rights.” 

So there you are. Here is a power vested 
in the President and a few Senators that can 
override the Constitution, the Bill of Rights 
and every State constitution. Should it be 
limited? Do we need the Bricker amend- 
ment? 

But that is not the worst of it. This 
lute power can be exercised in many cases 
the President alone without the Senate. It 
can be done in secret and no man may know 
for years what the law is. That is 
doctrine of the executive agreement. T! 
the Pink case, where the Supreme Court 
that an executive agreement made by the 
President alone, without the approval of th 
Senate is, like a treaty, the supreme law 
the land and overrides the due process clause 
of the fifth amendment as well as the law 
New York. In that case all there was was an 
exchange of letters between the President an 
Litvinov, and property which under the laws 
of New York belonged to certain private pe! 
sons was given to the Soviet Government 
They could just as well have taken yo 
house and given it tome. I don’t think this 
administration would give me anything or! 
I had a house, give it to you, but it could! 
it wanted to by finding a correspondent down 
in Guatemala to swap notes with. 

Perhaps you think I am an alarmist. All 
right, I will tell you what the law is now 
under existing treaties or executive agree- 
ments. Just a few examples. 

The President can declare war without any 
declaration by the Congress. That power 's 
claimed by the President under a treaty—thé 
treaty creating the United Nations. Think 
that over. Under the Constitution only thé 
Congress could declare war. Now, if wat 
comes between Russia and Poland, the Presl- 
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ting alone, can put us in it on either 
NATO can merge our political and eco- 
resources With other nations without 
reference to the Congress. 
international body called the Interna- 
Materials Conference, set up without 
sional authority, can and did impose 
n of international allocations of raw 
at Britain has a continuing veto over 
plomatic and military policies insofar 
e use of atomic weapons is concerned. 
use the bomb in our defense unless 
Britain permits. 
e treaty power can and did take away 
nstitutional rights of our soldiers ac- 
of crime in foreign lands and turned 
over to trial by foreign courts. Two 
ick GI's in France named Dick Keefe 
Tony Scaletti, got drunk, stole a taxicab, 
went to Paris. Stealing a taxicab by 
ken soldiers on a spree is a crime and 
vuld be punished. Before the treaty Dick 
rony would have been tried by our mili- 
court and punished in accordance with 
deas of the seriousness of the offense. At 
the constitutional rights of the ac- 
ed would have been protected. Under a 
NATO treaty called the Status of Forces 
eement, they were turned over to a French 
t for trial and sentenced to 5 years of 
tary confinement in French cells 4 feet 
and 714 feet long. The Army took 
Dick’s wife the basic allowance for 
‘ and the French do not allow her 
communicate with her husband. 
Dick and Tony were lucky that they did 
not steal a chicken in a Moslem country, 
r then their hands would have been 
chopped off. 
An Air Force captain named William 
well, in Bermuda, violated a law he did 
ot know existed—he drove an automobile 
having third-party insurance. He 
2 months’ imprisonment and this au- 
atically meant that he must be court- 
tialed, and may go home discharged and 
graced with no retirement benefits. 
The Pentagon gets a report of these cases 
very 6 months. There are hundreds of 
them—you and I cannot see those reports, 
t can Senator BricKer. They are top 


} 


he trial 


rters 


without 


neither 
secret 

What other things can be done under the 
treaty power as now interpreted? 

Anything you can think of. I will men- 
only those things which have been 
seriously proposed. 

Our immigration laws can be set aside 
and everyone in the world given the right to 
here. The do-gooders in the U. N. 
phrase their desire for this action: “Every- 
one has the right to seek and enjoy in other 
countries freedom from persecution.” Thus 
will come the fifth column. Thus will come 
the weak, the depraved, and the criminal. 

Crimes like this can become the law of 
every State: 

Causing mental harm to members of a 
racial or religious group—you won't be able 
to criticize any race or religion. 

izing foreign governments may be 

crime. In such cases there will be 

rial by jury and no appeal if the U. N. 
people have their way. 

No private employment agencies, no pri- 
vate collective-bargaining—government do 


tion 


come 


tight to censor news in peace as well as 
war ., 

Religious freedom to be guaranteed, sub- 
limitations prescribed by law. Ditto 
of freedom of speech. Ditto of meetings like 
this—peaceful assemblies to talk things over. 
This is a back-handed way of giving law the 
right to limit those freedoms. 

Conscriptions for an international mili- 
tary power, which could be garrisoned all 
over the world. Think that over. How use- 


ful will an international army be when the 


ect t 


time comes to overthrow our Government by 
force and violence? 

Legalize mixed marriages in States that 
prohibit them. This has already happened. 

International taxes. 

Regulate ownership of land, overrule alien 
land laws of States This has already hap- 
pened. A State, the Federal Government 
cannot prevent aliens buying strategic land 
anywhere in the country. 

Distribution of our gold supply 

Regulation of world 
cations, industries, 


communi- 
currencies, 


resources, 
daetense, 


tariffs, tidelands. 
A world church. 
And so on. 


npossible. 
t 


Nothing however fantastic is 
ir All the things I have mentioned 
have already been enacted or have been seri- 
ously suggested as subjects of treaties. 

It is not too much to say that we are now 
in an international state with plenary legis- 
lative power vested in the President of the 
United States, a handful of Senators, and the 
State Department of a foreign country. 

Now what is the Bricker amendment? It 
is very short. I will read it: 

“SEcTION 1. A provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement which conflicts with 
this Constitution, or which is not made in 
pursuance thereof, shall not be the supreme 
law of the land nor be of any force or effect. 

“Sec. 2. A treaty or other international 
agreement shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legis- 
lation valid in the of international 
agreement 

“Sec. 3. On the question of advising and 
consenting to the ratification of a treaty, the 
vote shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and 
against shall be entered on the Journal of 
the Senate.” 

What are its objects? 

1. To prevent any treaty or executive 
agreement in conflict with the Constitution 
from being of any force or effect. 

2. To prevent any treaty or executive 
agreement from being effective as internal 
law except through valid legislation. 

3. To prevent treaties from being approved 
by a mere handful of Senators present and 
voting. Voting by ‘yeas and nays” would 
assure that at least a majority of the Senate 
(now 49) would be present to act on the 
treaty. 

It is incredible that this amendment 
should be opposed by any American. Yet the 
administration is against it and is fighting 
it with every sort of pressure. Secretary 
Dulles has switched and now indulges him- 
self in quibbles about language. Republican 
Senators have forgotten this plank that was 
in the Republican plaform: 

“We (the Republican Party) shall see to 
it that no treaty or agreement with other 
countries deprives our citizens of the rights 
guaranteed them by the Federal Constitu- 
tion.” 

Not only the Daily Worker but also the 
New York Times, the New York Herald- 
Tribune, and the Washington Post are 
against it. 

What 
vance? 

With characteristic dishonesty some left- 
wingers have told the public that a treaty 
will require ratification by the 48 States. 
That is absurd as well as dishonest. All the 
amendment does in that respect is to pro- 
vide that a treaty does not become internal 
law in a State unless the State acts and 
acts constitutionally. The treaty as a treaty 
(an agreement between nations) will need 
no more ratification than it now does (two- 
thirds of the Senators present) and an execu- 
tive agreement will stand just as it does now 
if it conforms to the Constitution. It will 
not, however, be the internal law of any State 
unless that State acts and acts constitu- 


tionally. 


absence 


semblance of reason do they ad- 


Another argument is that t an 
is unnecessary because the people can 
the executive department, who really do 
want to do anything unconstitutional o1 
feit any of our liberties 
This is not a debave to be se 
appraisal of personalities. It mi 
ference what we think about 
President, any particular Secret 
any particular group of presidential ; 
I would say what I have said if 
ington were President, and 
No man or group of me 
retain this absolute power 
ul, benevolent a 
ver would be 
not 


Georg 
oO wi 


a bad definitio 
a bad definition 
lived. 

On this subject and many ot! 
is worth hearing. He said 
of power, let no more be heard of 
in man but bind him down from 
by chains of the Constitution.” 

No President, no 
the time to 


Secretary of S 
study all details 
executive agreements or treaties 
the hidden traps laid by trait 
conference table, by double-talkers 
always find good names for evil 
incorporate in documents ambigu 
interpretation by complaisant 
President can legislate for 48 Sta 
into account 48 varying condi 
tutions, and local histories 
should be allowed to legislate 
Legislation should be a deliberative 
there shoud be debate; there s! 
ngs; there should be publicity; 
be a chance for public opinion 
be votes of representatives of f 

A President cannot always be alert Pre 
dent Roosevelt blamed himself for Yal 
Shortly before his death he told Pat Hurle 
our loyal Ambassador to China, that on t) 
last day at the Yalta Co: ce, in 
of utter exhaustion, he 
shameful document. 

“Go ahead,” he toid his friend 
it or set it aside and return to 
l principles that you have 


the 


I 
t 


ferer 


had 


“amel 
the 
mental 
ing for, because they are mine.” 

Yalta has a lesson for us in this 
The damage done by a badly conceived 
would be minimized by the Bricker 
ment which would make it void if it w 
unconstitutional and in any event keep any 
part of it from becoming internal law until 
legislation adopted it. 

Now, what are we going to do 
Edmund Burke once said, “When bad men 
combine, good men must associate.” We 
must find some way of associating ourselves 
effectively to make our numbers felt 

Then, we must understand the peril that 
we are in. Many men of good will do not 
understand it. They see values in interna- 
tional socialism—a world government with 
Marxism its constitution. They see peace 
and social justice. They think that a world 
government will keep the peace 
socialism will work if it spreads all ov 
world. 

Some of you may want to be just a “‘lettle” 
socialistic. That is Fabianism; that is the 
welfare state. Beware. Someone has said: 
“Fabianism is socialism with intent t« 
mit communism.” And it won't work 
land found that she could support the 
fare state (the cradle to the grave plan 
at the expense of the capitalism of the 
United States or her own capitalism and 
tried to stop short when she found that fur- 
ther nationalization would be ruinous. As 
Max Eastman, an ex-socialist, recently said, 
England's socialistic dream became a night- 
mare. She learned Adam Smith the hard 
way and still has some lessons to learn. It 
would be marvelous if we could learn from 
her but we won't. Russia supports her wel- 
f by enslaving her own people, 


lare state 


beer 


aiscus 
ty 
re 


amenda- 


about it? 


com- 
Eng- 
wel- 
only 


rode 
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bing other countries, and importing slaves 
from China. China supports her welfare 
state by murdering 100 million of her people 
and exiling 5 million to Siberia. 

Stephen Leacock had it right: Socialism 
will work only in heaven where they don't 
want it or in hell where they have it already. 

If I had time I could demonstrate to you 
by the inexorable logic of double entry book- 
keeping why the socialist eccnomy in its 
mildest form cannot possibly protect your 
economic security—inflation won't let it. 

3ut however you may feel about that and 
however wrong I may be about it, I am ever- 
lastingly right when I tell you that no 
measure of peace, security, or economic wel- 
fare is worth the liberty you will pay for it. 

The notion of a world government at this 
siage in history is fantastic. It would be 
suicidal for us to be in it with only 6 percent 
of the votes. It would not work. After a 
generation of slavery it would fall to pieces 
like the Roman Empire. I hope that we 
would be the first to rebel with a Declaration 
of Independence we could copy almost word 
for word from the old one. 

Over the past dozen years this country has 
negotiated many treaties with the criminal 
gang who have announced their intention to 
rule the world and to root out liberty and 
religion everywhere. No good has come of 
these treaties. Even when our representa- 
tives were able and loyal they could get 
only worthless promises while they gave away 
the last hope of liberation for millions of the 
enslaved people of the world and the last 
hope of life and freedom for other millions. 

What did these treaties do to us? What 
will other treaties do in the future? Every 
syllable of every treaty, every syllable of 
every executive agreement is now the in- 
ternal law of the land and of every state. 
Congress does not have to act, the State 
legislatures do not have to act. The con- 
stitutions have been overridden, not 
amended. With treaty power as now inter- 
preted there is now no place on earth where 
the individual can force his government to 
respect his rights. 

We need the Bricker amendment now. I 
pray it is not too late. 


Small Town Employees and Employers— 
Local Collective Bargaining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a letter received recently from 
a small-town employer emphasizes a 
long-existing trend which may ultimate- 
ly bar industrial plants from all except a 
very few large communities. This em- 
ployer writes: 


Our company, although not in any way a 
part of the automotive industry, is being 
hard pressed to meet the union demands 
granted in the recent Ford and General Mo- 
tors contracts. 


Recently our employees’ union dues were 
raised from $2.50 per month to $7.50 per 
month (UAW-CIO). The purpose of this 
dues increase, of course, was to establish a 
$25 million strike fund, completely con- 
trolled by the officials of the UAW. This is 
big money, much bigger than a company the 
size of ours (whose total sales are less than 
$5 million per year) can combat. 

Organized labor has, obviously, taken 
complete control of interstate commerce. 
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This fact is well established in the Kohler 
situation. 

Even more disturbing is the further fact 
that our union locals have lost their power 
to arrive at contractual agreements with 
their employers, due to the fact that the in- 
ternational holds veto power over any 
arrangements which we may make with our 
own men, 


General Motors, Ford, Steel, and a few 
other employers, joining with the UAW- 
CIO and other nationally powerful labor 
unions, have created and now maintain 
a monopoly of the labor supply. They 
have destroyed the independence of the 
employee. His right to bargain for his 
own services. They have placed him in 
the same category with raw material. 
They have made him just a cog in an 
industrial machine, to be bought or sold 
when a labor dispute is on. 

No longer can the individual worker 
seek, hold a job which he considers de- 
Sirable. Using special privileges and 
benefits given by labor legislation and 
employing violence, intimidation, a dis- 
regard of all law and authority, unions 
now successfully insist that an individ- 
ual shall not hold a job unless he joins 
the union, pays dues and the arbitrary 
assessments levied by union officials. 

The right of a local union to bargain 
collectively no longer exists, because the 
international, with the approval of Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Steel, and others, in- 
Sists local workers shall not make an 
agreement with the employer unless the 
contract is approved by the interna- 
tional. 

This arbitrary, tyrannical practice 
exists because of monopolistic agree- 
ments between big employers and labor 
unions. It is implemented through 
strikes, where violence and illegal inter- 
ference with interstate and foreign trade 
are usual. Coupled with the present- 
Gay advancement in automatic produc- 
tion, this practice will undoubtedly drive 
the small employer out of business. It 
will deprive millions of independent, 
homeowning workers, living in smaller 
communities, of their jobs. 

Because of the millions—in 1 or 2 in- 
stances, the billions—of dollars at the 
command of industrial employers, they 
are now able to purchase labor-saving 
machinery of latest design, to produce 
with fewer employees, and using less 
production hours, and at less cost, many 
times the former output. 

The result has been higher profits, 
higher wages—both desirable; little, if 
any, lessening in the cost to consumer, 
and a form of competition which smaller 
employers cannot meet if compelled to 
submit to the demands of international 
union officers. Smaller employers might 
be able to continue their operations if 
they were permitted to bargain collec- 
tively with local employees, but this the 
international unions will not permit. 


Employees outside the big cities have 
certain advantages. They are not re- 
quired to live in small, uncomfortable 
apartments, penned in like some animal, 
restricted in their comings and their 
goings, crowded, elbowed, and pushed 
around by their neighbors, many of 
whom they do not know; dependent 
upon the supermarket or the corner 
store for opportunity to purchase their 
daily sustenance. 


A ug st > 

The worker in the smaller community. 
though earning a less wage, usually own 
his own home; has his own plot of era 
or garden, his own automobile; send 
children to a neighborhood school: at 
tends his own church; is within easy 
reach of a pleasant countryside, river, 
or lake. He is an independent, self-syp. 
porting, thrifty citizen—interested 
end participating in local affairs—socija] 
municipal, educational, and religious 

Unless not only employees, but citi. 
zens generally in smaller communities, 
and I refer now to cities of less than 
250,000 inhabitants, awaken to and rea}. 
ize the meaning of the present situation 
and trend, 


industrial employment in 
their cities will certainly diminish if jt 
does not cease. 

Local workers should not only be given, 
but they should exercise, the right to 
bargain collectively through their own 
union with local employers. 

Absentee domination is just as un- 
sound and harmful in labor unions as 
it is in corporations. 

A greedy, self-seeking, politically am- 
bitious labor boss is just a bad as is his 
prototype in the industrial world. 


Thou Shalt Show Us Wonderful Things 
in Thy Righteousness, O God of Our 
Salvation; Thou That Art the Hope 
of All the Ends of the Earth and of 
Them That Remain in the Broad Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


* OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission approved by the House, 
I am including a very fine address de- 
livered at the regular Thursday morning 
prayer breakfast meeting 2 weeks ago by 
our colleague, the Honorable CLIFT 
Younc, of Nevada. In order that other 
Members of Congress, who did not have 
a chance to hear Mr. YounG, may read 
the statement, I am including his re- 
marks herewith. I am sure the Members 
will find his statement interesting. 
REMARKS OF HON. CLIFF YOUNG, OF NEVADA, AT 

THE PRAYER BREAKFAST, JULY 14, 1955 

When BILLY MATTHEWS, our president, 
asked me to speak here today, I felt some- 
what like the young housemaid who, while 
seeking employment, was interviewed by 4 
prospective employer. “Do you have any re- 
ligious views?” was the question. The maid 
hesitated briefly and with an understanding 
look replied, “No, but I have some good pic- 
tures of Niagara Falls and the Great Lakes 

And, as this morning of accounting or day 
of judgment approached, I reflected on the 


spirational talks it has been my privilege 
to hear at these breakfast meetings; it mace 
me feel even more inadequate. There came 
to mind the story of two members of a small 
country church who were discussing the vil- 
tues of their new minister with obvious ap- 
proval. Said the first, “Say, can't he pray: 

“Yes,” rejoined the second, “why he asks 
the Lord for things that that other prea her 
didn’t even know He had.” I might say that 
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in the fullness of supplication, his prayers 

be .r some resemblance to letters received 

feom several of my constituents in the past 

few months. 

e : -hould like to take as my text today the 
th chapter of Psalms, fifth verse: “Thou 


show us wonderful things in Thy. 


~iohteousness, O God of our salvation; Thou 
+ are the hope of all the ends of the earth 
of them that remain in the broad sea.” 

+ has not been many years since George 

ard Shaw said he was sure that our world 

- the one to which other planets in the uni- 
verse send their insane. And I might add, 
pare nthetically, there are doubtless many of 
ur constituents who would add that when 

_ . deluded individuals arrive on earth, 
they usually end up in Washington, D. C. 

there were an observer on another planet 
watching that which has transpired and is 
ring today here on earth, he would have 
_mple reason to wonder at our strange con- 

: In a generation there have been two 
world wars and millions have perished as a 
result of man’s inhumanity to man. Still 
these struggles have not shocked man into 
qa realization of the gravity of our interna- 
tional problems and the urgent need for a 
peaceful solution before it is too late. The 
armament business is the biggest business 
in the world except perhaps for the current 
nanufacture and sale of Davy Crockett toys. 
‘verywhere throughout the universe men 

looking into radar screens watching, 
tching, watching. The commonwealth of 
fear is universal. 

Recently there appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post Outlook a challenging, although I 
hope not too prophetic, article entitled 
“Death of Earth, Seen from A. D. 45000.” It 
purported to be a review written of a sin- 
gularly important set of volumes which was 
the report of a select exploratory mission 
from another planet. The volumes were en- 
titled “The Rise and Annihilation of Earth 
Life.” 

For years there had apparently been some 
doubt on this other planet as to what had 
occurred on earth. This mission determined 
once and for all how death came but ad- 
mitted that it was at an utter loss to dis- 
cover why the destructive event was allowed 
to happen. What was this event? Accord- 
ing to the mission, it was 240 simultaneous 
or near-simultaneous giant nuclear reac- 
tions. 

Fortunately, the mission discovered a time 
capsule which gave much information about 
mankind. With regard tc man’s physical 
structure and appearance, they thought it 
rather bizarre. It was their conclusion, how- 
ever, that he was equipped with a superb 
brain. Psychically, according to the mission, 
man stood apart. He was possessed of a no- 
bility of aspiration, a cosmic as well as in- 
ner awareness, a respect for life, a feeling for 
beauty, and in his honoring of God and 
good, he was utterly unmatched, let alone 
surpassed elsewhere in the planetary system. 

All the people of the earth save for some 
few harmless anachronisms in out-of-the- 
Way places were roughly similar. Values 
cherished differed more in formal trappings 
than in their essence. They hoped the same 
hopes, were animated by the same basic 
forees and drives. Although many spoke 
different languages, interpretation was uni- 
versal, and their knowledge of each other 
far exceeded the areas in which there was 
Substantial lack of information. 

According to the mission, the planet 
shrank and apparently man’s mastery of 
nuclear e nergy meant that economic scarcity, 
Which had been a cause of countless con- 
Hicts, Was no longer a major factor. The 
miseion said that the reason for self- 
Cestruction defied speculation and that its 
‘magination was not equal to the difficulty 
* postulating an issue over which people so 
‘ar advanced would exterminate themselves. 
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The war when it came must have been 
quickly finished. Carnage at the blast site 
was immense, but man survived long enough 
to let fly a total of 240 nuclear weapons 
which the mission totaled in its inspection 
of the planet. Said the report, “On the site 
of one large city the ruins included a huge 
fallen obelisk and indicated it had been an 
important seat of government.” And it con- 
tinued, “The ruins of a capitol were found 
far inland on earth’s largest continent.” 
Thus apparently did the report allude to the 
once great capital cities of Washington, D. C., 
and Moscow, U.S. S. R. 

Though hundreds of millions were killed 
outright, the majority, approximately 2 bii- 
lion, died in the next few weeks or days as 
the heavily poisoned atmosphere was carried 
by wind and currents aroung the globe. 

The volumes told how man had apparently 
made slow but steadiy progress against the 
elements and then concluded by saying, “But 
in one incredible moment he renounced his 
goal, mocked the flowering promise ahead of 
him, considered the ooze he had worked a 
billion or 2 years to escape, and embraced it.” 

When Winston Churchill was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature, he wrote, “Since 
Alfred Nobel died in 1896, we have entered 
an age of storm and tragedy. The power of 
man has grown in every sphere except over 
himself. Never in the field of action have 
events seemed so harshly to dwarf per- 
sonalities. 

“The fearful question confronts us: Have 
our problems got beyond our control? Un- 
doubtedly, we are passing through a phase 
where this may be $0. Well may we humble 
ourselves and seek for guidance and mercy.” 

It is to avoid such a cataclysm as was 
described in the report of the select ex- 
ploratory mission—to preserve mankind from 
extinction—that in my opinion represents 
the greatest challenge Christian civilization 
has ever faced. It seems appropriate this 
morning to take a few minutes to discuss 
this problem for several reasons. First, it 
was 10 years ago this week that man terri- 
fied himself by winning a monumental 
scientific victory. In our race with the Nazi 
scientists, fortunately the United States 
came in first. For 5 years we had exclusive 
possession. But atoms bear no imprint 
“Made in America,” and no one expected this 
mastery of atomic power to remain solely 
ours. Thus it was not unexpected when 
Russia eventually announced it too had atom 
bombs but there was an element of surprise 
in the speed Soviet scientists exhibited in 
narrowing our lead. 

Secondly, this last week Bertrand Russel, 
the Eritish philosopher and mathematician, 
released a statement signed by Albert Ein- 
stein and several other prominent scientists 
in which they asked that mankind abolish 
war or face the risk of extinction by slow 
torture from radioactive dust and rain. 

We are now in the year 10 of the atomic 
age, and great progress has been made in 
devising ingenious engines of destruction. 
For several years after the first atomic device 
was exploded, there was some doubt about 
the development of any great variety of these 
weapons. But time has wrought vast 
changes in our thinking on this subject. 
Nuclear fission explosions ranging from a 
few kilotons to perhaps as many as a hun- 
dred kilotons have been detonated at the 
proving ground in my own State, according 
to newspaper reports. At Eniwetok proving 
grounds in the Pacific presumably even 
larger detonations have occurred. These, of 
course, are the mere conventional fission ex- 
plosions—slittle things measured against the 
H-bomb, which has been said by one grim 
jokester, to come in three sizes—big, bigger, 
and where is everybody. 

Preliminary tests of the 1952 thermonu- 
clear weapon using a device much smaller 
than the 1954 weapon, resulted in the virtual 
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obliteration of an island of the Bikini atoll 
leaving a crater a mile wide and 175 feet deep 
in the ocean. But it was the 1954 test with 
its potential for raining down lethal radio- 
active fallout on 7,000 square miles which 
cause the greatest concern and has helped 
bring this problem into focus. 

Leo Szilard of the University of Chicago 
and one of the principal architects of the 
atomic bomb, has estimated, according to 
one newspaper reporter, that 400 one-ton 
deuterium-cobalt bomb would release enough 
radioactivity to extinguish all life on earth. 
Bertrand Russell said there is credible au- 
thority to the effect that we can produce 
bombs 2,500 times as powerful as that which 
created the baleful light over Hiroshima. 

In talking about the cobalt bomb, nuclear 
scientists sometimes quote an entry in the 
Journal of the Goncourt Brothers of April 
7, 1869, exactly 86 years ago. The entry 
describes a conversation between leading 
scientists of the day in which they pre- 
dicted that in a hundred years “Men would 
know of what the atom is constituted and 
would be able to create life (synthetically) 
in competition with God.” 

“We have a feeling,” the Goncourt Journal 
states, “that when that time comes to 
science, God with His white beard will come 
down to earth swinging a bunch of keys and 
will say to humanity what they say at 5 
o’clock in the saloon: ‘Closing time, gen- 
tlemen’.” 

It used to be a favorite device of clergymen 
to conjure up a vivid picture of the tortures 
and horrors of hell awaiting the sinner and 
the fallen for unworthy conduct here on 
earth. With the development of nuclear 
power, it no longer requires the eloquence 
and fervor of a Dante to portray a tale of 
woe and horror. A brief statement of scien- 
tifically accepted facts will suffice as well— 
and we need not wait till the hereafter for 
proof of what is said. 

The question that comes to our mind is 
this: Is there anything that can be done to 
prevent this holocaust or is it the inexorable 
will of God? 

In my opinion, there is much that can be 
done and herein lies the greatest challenge 
that we, as Christians, have ever faced. 

I do not think that God has placed us here 
on earth to have us wiped out in one hideous 
moment. The Bible tells us that He so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten son 
to the end that all that believe in him should 
not perish but have everlasting life. 

Nor do I think that our future is deter- 
mined only by chance. As one famous 
scientist said, “Our God is not a dice-playing 
God.” Ido not subscribe to the thoughts of 
the poet who said, “All nature is but art un- 
known to thee. All chance, direction, which 
thou canst not see.” 

I believe “‘There is a divinity that shapes 
our ends roughhew them how we will.” 
Christianity with its exalting of the individ- 
ual, with its emphasis on his dignity and de- 
velopment and promise of immortality con- 
tains more to it, in my opinion, than that 
we must play some part here on earth in a 
predetermined script. 

Life is a challenge; we should accept it 
willingly and gladly, treating the obstacles 
not as barriers but as steppingstones to 
ever-greater achievement. Not long ago I 
read in the paper where a Mrs. Fugal, a 
grandmother from Utah, was selected 4s 
mother of the year. Her life had not been 
easy. Hardship and work were her constant 
companions. She said, however, that she 
didn’t want to live without troubles and 
problems because they make us strong. The 
problems and conflicts of life can have a 
similar effect on us as nations and peoples. 

In this weary, atom-blessed world, what 
is the nature of the problem that presents 
this supreme challenge? With typical Amer- 
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ican tendency for oversimplification, may TI 
suggest that the problem is twofold, consist- 
ing first of technology and, secondly, totali- 
tarianism with a new face called commu- 
nism. Either, taken alone, would present an 
enormous problem; but taken together they 
offer a challenge of the highest magnitude 
and one which we dare not ignore if we hope 
to survive. 

Next comes the question: What can we, 
as a Christian nation, do? One possibility 
would be to engage in a preventive war to 
destroy the latter threat with the hope we 
could then control the former. This, how- 
ever, is repugnant to Christian cohcepts. I 
am confidient we will never debase ourselves 
as a nation to achieve this end—an end 
which would certainly prove to be highly 
elusive. 

Secondly, there is the possibility of follow- 
ing a policy of pacifism. This is consistent 
with many of our Christian concepts and 
principles but, in my opinion, Christian doc- 
trine does not inflexibly require its adoption. 
To do so would inevitably result in our 
domination by an ideology and godless out- 
lawry that has neither sympathy nor respect 
for Christian principles and peoples. Chris- 
tianity would doubtless survive this ordeal 
but, understandably, there is little likeli- 
hood of popular support for such a policy 
even with the grim prospects of the atomic 
age. 

eThirdly, we can maintain a posture of 
strength while we work with diligence and 
energy to promote Christianity both at home 
and abroad. The Bible reminds us, “When 
a strong man armed keepeth his court, those 
things are in peace which he possesseth.” 
My 6-year-old son occasionally sings a verse 
from the ballad about Davy Crockett’s gun 
Betsy which goes: 


“The only time I draw my gun, 
Believe me it is not in fun, 

I shoot it for defending me, 

I shoot for life and liberty.” 


It seems to me that we, as a nation, can 
do likewise without violating essential pre- 
cepts of Christian living. This, to me, is 
the most realistic approach because it offers 
real hope and is capable of receiving wide- 
spread public support which is so necessary 
in our form of government. 

In my opinion, the easiest problem to over- 
come will be that of communism. In the 
ideological conflict which now rages be- 
tween Christianity and the doctrines of 
Marx, Christianity is bound to prevail. To 
build a country on Communist doctrine is 
to be like the foolish man in the Bible who 
built his house upon the sand, and the rains 
descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew and beat upon the house, and it 
fell and great was the fall of it. As the old 
hymn tells us, “Crowns and thrones may 
perish, kingdoms rise and wane, but the 
Church of Jesus constant will remain.” 

A far more difficult problem, to my way 
of thinking, than emerging triumphant in 
our contest With communism will be that 
of bringing about an understanding and trust 
among the nations of the world that will 
permit eventual disarmament with effective 
controls. Those who recall the Kellogg peace 
renunciation will perhaps feel little reason 
for optimism. So often_,it seems that those 
who least intend to keep such a pact are 
the first to favor its adoption. Perhaps the 
grim specter of what can happen to us in a 
nuclear war will soften the prejudices, the 
antipathies, and the antagonisms. War can 
be declared; peace cannot. It must emerge 
trom causes which give rise to its develop- 
ment. Peace is not found in conferences or 
laboratories but in the hearts of men. Per- 
haps out of the good will of the future will 
come enlightenment and intelligence which 
will create the restraints which are neces- 
sary to our existence in an atomic age. 
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As a nation, we, of course, are not fully 
responsible for what other countries and 
peoples do but we cannot avoid our obli- 
gations as a nation of convincing people of 
the world of our sincere good will and de- 
sire for peace. I believe it was Van Dyke 
who once said with regard to a man, “Four 
things @ man must do if he would keep his 
record true: Learn to think without con- 
fusion clearly. Act from honest motive 
purely. Love his fellowmen sincerely. 
Trust in heaven and God securely.” If we 
could do the same thing as a nation and 
convince others of it, we would have made 
great progress toward our end of convincing 
other people of our sincere desire for peace. 

Our past record as a nation is not without 
blemish although we have in recent years 
demonstrated a generosity without parallel 
in the history of the world and during a 
time when our military strength was su- 
preme. 

We must show the world we are genuinely 
concerned about the welfare of others; we 
must back this up with deeds, as well as 
words. And in a world where mass com- 
munications are so highly developed and 
our enemies resort to every device to deceive 
and distort, it is essential that we make 
our position clearly understood. As the Bible 
tells us, “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

We have been derelict in our responsibil- 
ity to missionary services abroad. It has 
been reported that when General MacAr- 
thur was in Japan, he asked for several 
thousand missionaries. We sent him instead 
a few hundred. Our United States Infor- 
mation Agency has done an excellent job 
in many respects but its staff is limited and 
appropriations inadequate. Its work should 
be broadened and accelerated to the end that 
the lies and distortions of our enemies may 
be unmasked and that our good work and 
intentions are clearly presented to peoples 
throughout the world who are looking for 
leadership, friendship, and good will. 

Emerson once said that peace can only 
come if there is a triumph of principles. 
It is also true that no one can live in peace 
longer than his neighbors permit. It is 
essential, therefore, in our dealing with other 
countries that we endeavor to understand 
their problems, their aspirations and goals. 
We should not be like Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Jones, who lived next to each other. One 
day Mr. Jones sent a note to Mr. Smith which 
went somewhat as follows: “Mr. Jones sends 
his compliments and requests that Mr. Smith 
poison his dog because it barks at night and 
keeps the Jones family awake.” Next day 
there came a note from Mr. Smith to Mr. 
Jones which went somewhat as follows: “‘Mr. 
Smith is delighted to return Mr. Jones’ 
compliments and beg to inform him that he 
will be glad to poison his dog if Mr. Jones 
will shoot his daughter and destroy her 
piano.” 

There is a Mexican legend which illustrates 
the importance of a good neighbor. It con- 
cerns one San Ysito who was plowing in his 
field when an angel of the Lord appeared 
and requested that San Ysito accompany 
him back to the Lord. San Ysito refused. 
The second time the angel. spoke, “If you do 
not come, the Lord will send you a sand- 
storm and a drought.” San Ysito persisted 
in his refusal and said that he had with- 
stood sandstorms before and when a drought 
came, he had obtained water from the river. 
Again the angel came and said, “If you do 
not return with me this time, the Lord will 
send you a bad neighbor.” San Ysito put 
down his plow and said, “I will go with you. 
I can stand anything except a bad neighbor.” 

Our individual conduct is also extremely 
important in showing that we are a Christian 
nation and dedicated to the realization of 
the goals of the man who gave us the Sermon 
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on the Mount. According to one observer 
as Christians, our attitude toward our coun. 
try should be like that of a good wife to her 
husband. She will do anything for him 
except stop criticizing and trying to improve 
him. 

We must bear in mind that God works 
His will to some extent through us as His 
instruments. As a poet expressed it, “Chris; 
has no hands but our hands to do His work 
today. He has no feet but our feet to leaq 
men in His Way. He has no tongue but our 
tongues to tell men how He died. He has no 
help but our help to bring men to His 
side.” 

Small deeds and individual action haye 
had profound effects on the history of our 
country. One of the great Baptist leaders of 
England during the last century was Charles 
Spurgeon. He was motivated to take up the 
life of a religious leader by the remarks of 
an itinerant minister. The transient preach- 
er almost decided not to speak that night 
because of the smallness of the crowd. He 
never again saw Charles Spurgeon and never 
knew that his evening’s work had kindled an 
outstanding religious career. 

Several weeks ago when I was in Nevada 
delivering a commencement address in my 
hometown, I was talking to my aunt, who is 
a devoted Christian. She showed me a page 
from the Christian Advocate which, as I re- 
call, was either written by or was about our 
colleague CHARLES BENNETT. She was quite 
impressed with its contents and the story of 
CHaARLIE’s life. I told her that we, too, were 
impressed with his life and good work, and I 
proceeded to amplify the story from my recol- 
lections of remarks he made as a discussion 
leader here a year or so ago. 

Thus we never know just how far will be 
the effect of something we may do. Asa 
poet expressed it, “Do a deed of simple kind- 
ness, though its end you may not see; it may 
reach like widening ripples down a long 
eternity.” 

And, of course, in this field, as in many 
others, actions always speak louder than 
words. I recall a verse written by Edgar 
Guest: “I’d rather see a sermon than hear 
one any day; I'd rather one should walk 
with me than merely tell the way; the eye's 
a better pupil and more willing than the 
ear; fine counsel is confusing but examples 
always clear; and the best of all the preachers 
are the men who live their creeds; for to 
see good put in action is what everybody 
needs.” 

And in this period of peril and uncertainty 
it is important that we, as Christians, pray 
wholeheartedly for guidance and strength, 
not only for ourselves but also for our 
leaders and the leaders of other countries in 
the world. In some respects we are like the 
little boy who was of the habit of going to 
sleep each night with the lights on. At last 
his father thought the time had come for 
him to turn off the lights when he went to 
bed, and he made this suggestion to the little 
boy. The little fellow replied that, if such 
were the case, he wanted to get up and say his 
prayers again because he had left out several 
words. Perhaps we are in somewhat the 
same position as this little boy. Unfor- 
tunately, too many people do not realize 
the gravity of the situation we face. For 
if they did, they, too, might say their prayers 
again. In the words of Churchill, “Well may 
we humble ourselves and seek for guidance 
and mercy.” 

In the year 451 the most fearful of all bar- 
barians threatened to swallow up the dying 
Roman empire. The Huns were marching 
on Rome, ravishing and destroying every- 
thing in their path. They were led by Attila, 
king of the Huns, a short, squat, swarthy 
man known as the Scourge of God, who in- 
spired his savage followers with such enthus- 
itsm that it enflamed their natural lust for 
destroying, burnishing, and ravishing. 
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the terrible battle he was repulsed but 
give up his plans for conquering 
rid. The very next spring he set 
Every- 
people fled. 
e the Romans trained a second army 
defense, Leo the aged Bishop of Rome, 
ng only in God, put on his stateliest 
and went forth to meet the wolf who 
ened the precious flock. Harmless in 
mplicity, venerable in his gray hair, he 
before the grim Hun and pleaded so 
for mercy that Attila, deeply im- 
i, withdrew his hoard from Italy with- 
t attacking Rome. This was his last at- 
t at conquering the world. 
tila the Hun is dead but there are other 
the Hun, two of which I have referred 
morning. The one is in the form of 
ry technological progress which, if not 
lled, endangers our very existence. 
her appears as totalitarianism in the 
f communism, which also threatens to 
eivilization. 

Our best and perhaps our last hope for 

n and triumph over these threats lies 

in following the principles of the wisest of 
en who died that we might live and spread- 
them throughout the globe. And then 

» words of our text today, ‘“‘Thou shall 

us wonderful things in Thy righteous- 

s O God of our salvation, Thou that art 
the hope of all the ends of the earth and 

m that remain in the broad sea.” 

In the discussion group which folldwed, 
Brooks Hays contributed the following 
quotations from Lincoln which I feel are 
U appropriate to the situation we now 

and I am taking the liberty of including 


“Lincoln felt that the dangers of disunity 
be presented factually to his people. 
it in eloquent language: “The occa- 

is piled high with difficulty, and we 
rise with the occasion. As our task 

vy, we must think anew, and we must 
anew. The dogmas of the quiet past 

i ot adequate for the stormy present. 
The fiery trial through which we pass will 
weigh us down with honor or dishonor to 
the latest generation. We may meanly lose 
or nobly save the last best hope of earth.’ 

“In another mood, Lincoln spoke of this 

process of using faith and good will and 
ve. It is beautifully stated in the address 
his second inauguration: ‘With malice 
i none, with charity for all, and with 
irmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us finish the work we have 
begun, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to 
care for him who has borne the battle, his 
widow and his orphan, and to do all things 
that will achieve and cherish a just and last- 
ing peace among ourselves and with all the 
nations of the earth.’” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address delivered in Minnesota 
by the distinguished news analyst, Mr. 
Bill Costello, on July 20, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
aS follows: 


WASHINCTON CALVACADE 


This is hardly an enviable time to be 
making a speech, considering the fact that 
the leading statesmen of the world met 2 
days ago in Geneva and considering the 
probability that both American policy and 
world history may be decided, or at any 
rate massively influenced, by what is said 
there this week at the summit. 

The situation remind me of a Washington 
social “gimmick” which was invented some 
months ago by a high administration official. 
At dinner parties after he was seated he 
used to hand the ladies on either side a card 
which read: “My mind is made up—don't 
bother me with facts.” I feel today a great 
sense of envy of that man—and rather like 
the author of a movie cliffhanger—trying to 
discuss the National Government and its 
policies at a moment when one either has 
to make up his mind without reference to 
facts, or else put one’s mind into suspended 
animation until next week. My hope is 
that I can tell you enough about the gen- 
eral climate of political feeling to help you 
judge the facts when they do become known. 

The notable feature of the 1955 political 
landscape—not only in Washington but in 
London and Paris, in Moscow, and in fact 
throughout the world—is that mankind has 
rather suddenly, rather mysteriously grown 
afraid of too much violence. We have 
reached one of those occasional moments 
when the world seems in a state of equi- 
librium. That equilibrium may be precar- 
ious, it may be only temporary, but for the 
moment at least, the nations and the states 
have called a truce. Whether the great 
mushroom cloud on the horizon embodying 
the threat of nuclear destruction is going 
to make this truce permanent is something 
that no one can yet foretell. 

What is more impressive to an old hand 
in Washington is that moderation tends to 
express itself in almost every aspect of our 
political life. President Eisenhower, in 
what may be perhaps a keynote of Wash- 
ington’s new mood, first suggested that the 
country wants to be governed by progres- 
sive moderates. Later, as if to emphasize 
the need for new definitions of tolerance, 
he suggested a better phrase might be “dy- 
namic conservatism.” In a sense, either 
phrase might be considered a notable ad- 
vance. As recently as the 1952 campaign 
progressive was almost a subversive word. 
So far as dynamism goes, it has had to con- 
tend violently throughout this administra- 
tion with retrenchment, and if the Presi- 
dent has finally decided in favor of a dy- 
namic policy, he is probably fairly well in 
tune with national attitudes. By and large, 
there seems to be a fairly deliberate effort 
to obliterate the more painful memories of 
the 1952 campaign. The whole inflamma- 
tory technique of Government by slogan is 
finally getting a bad reputation. There is 
less and less temptation to win arguments 
by charges of appeasement. There are fewer 
and fewer accusations that all opponents are 
soft on communism or outright subversives. 
In official circles they have stopped talking 
about their plans for a positive, dynamic 
foreign policy and about the master blue- 
print that was supposed to give us a per- 
manent initiative in world affairs. Respon- 
sible politicians no longer discuss the lib- 
eration of the satellites or the rollback of 
the Iron Curtain. 

The Republicans have grown wary, have 
stopped chanting those magic formulas that 
were supposed to take the place of hard 
work and taxes, and perpetual vigilance. 
The political hucksters, the supermerchan- 
disers, ‘who invaded Washington in the early 
months of 1953, have either been discarded 
or reeducated. They are no longer talking 
about “gimmicks” in the tricky formula- 
tion of national policy. They no longer re- 
gard nations and whole populations as piles 
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of poker chips easily subject to devious 
manipulation. They are seriously intent 
now on seeing every problem in its true 
historical depth and proportion. 

Even in domestic affairs there is a tendency 
to shy away from phrases like “sound money” 
and “creeping socialism" and “balancing the 
budget.” The Republican official who ‘n 
1953 wanted to achieve a total posture of the 
entire Government is delighted in 1955 to 
be able to strike any kind of posture 
suggests a modicum of dignity. 

The point is: Slogans have lost respect- 
ability. Extremism is losing ground. Pros- 
perity makes it easier to govern. Peace en- 
courages the lion and the lamb to lie down 
together. Politically, the best sign of for- 
malcy is that the ins are worried about 
staying in and the cuts are licking their 
chops. The quipsters make the most of this 
situation. They said, for example, when Re- 
publicans promised p'‘enty of Easter eggs 
for the annuai Easter egg rolling 
White House lawn.. “There ought to be 
plenty; the Republicans have spent 2 years 
laying them.” When the Republican Party 
appoints a new public relations chief, they 
say: “It is his job to convince the country 
that the difference between Republicans and 
people has been greatly exaggerated.” When 
the President urges a new addition to the 
White House offices, they say: “Republicens 
are so worried about the dangers of big 
government they need more room to do their 
worrying in.” 

One story that went 
months ago told of a visit to the White 
House by Republican National Chairman 
Hall, whose report to the President was any- 
thing but cheerful. Judge Hall groaned over 
reversals in the election, over defeats in the 
President's legislative program, over fluctua- 
tions in the Gallop-poll ratings, and over 
the schism between left- and right-wing 
Republicans. In his eyes, th: Republicans 
had every reason to “run scared.” Well, the 
President, so the story goes, listened pa- 
tiently to this melancholy recital, but when 
Judge Hall finished there was a twinkle in 
Ike’s eye. He leaned over to his political 
adviser and asked, solemnly, “Tell me, Len, 
do you think I ought to put the White House 
in Mamie’s name?” 

It’s worth asking how President Eisen- 
hower fits into the whole Washington pic- 
ture. He is by no means a static quality. 
Quite the contrary, in fact: He is about as 
mercurial as any President we have ever had. 
His enemies say he has been on both sides 
of every subject that has arisen during his 
administration. The public conception of 
President Eisenhower fluctuates a little, but 
not with any extremes of feeling. In 1953, 
when the honeymoon was on, the Gallup poll 
rated his popularity at 76 percent. Last 
winter, the monthly survey rated him 57 
percent—down 19 points. Recently the rat- 
ing climbed into the middle sixties. This 
can be taken to mean most voters think 
he is doing a reasonably good job, but that 
like all his predecessors, he is not a miracle 
man; he is not immune from criticism. 

Naturally, being a conspicuous personage— 
fond of golf, fishing, and travel—he's the 
butt of a great many jokes. The other day 
someone remarked: “‘The Washington tour- 
ist season must be reaching its peak. Even 
President Eisenhower is in town.” All Presi- 
dents do a fair amount of traveling, but 
Eisenhower is more restless than any recent 
predecessor; and that of course is one of 
the most frequent topics of comment. 
Apropos of nis usual weekend trips to his 
Gettysburg farm, someone remarked: “If 
they had known Ike was going to be the 
next occupant when they remodeled the 
White House, they would have made it into 
a trailer.” 

The politicians, 
Republican Party, 


u 


on the 


the rounds some 


including some in the 
have taken a fairly 
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jaundiced view of Mr. Eisenhower's ca- 
pabilities. He has offended a considerable 
number of Senators by failing to consult 
them or netify them about impending ap- 
pointments in their States, and the result- 
ing frictions have sometimes been inflam- 
matory. Perhaps that’s what gave rise to 
one product of the Washington jokesmiths, 
a little more savage than most. It might 
even have been a Democrat who observed: 
“Before the 1952 elections, there was alarm 
at the idea of having a professional military 
man in the White House. Now look at us— 
with an amateur civilian.” 

If you are looking for a residual grain of 
truth in a field as controversial as this, my 
advice is: don’t underestimate the President’s 
political talents. He has a high degree of 
flexibility. He has a genius for finding pro- 
tective coloration. In his desire to be all 
things to all people, he shows extraordinary 
adroitness at finding common ground, and at 
avoiding entrapment in Gggmatic positions. 
His enemies say he lacks dedication to prin- 
ciples; but his friends counter by quoting 
the cynic who once observed that genius is 
the capacity to rise above one’s principles. 
Certainly, the President is not a fanatic, as 
Sir Winston Churchill once described a 
fanatic: “A man who can't change his mind, 
and won't change the subject.” 

Seriously, President Eisenhower has un- 
dergone a considerable transfiguration dur- 
ing his 24 years in office. It was Waiter 
Lippmann, I think, who pointed out some 
weeks ago, that when Mr. Eisenhower en- 
tered the White House, he was still a theorist 
in politics. In the Army, he had relied 
on civilian advisers to deal with civilian 
affairs; his West Point education had given 
him only the most primitive kind of back- 
ground in social and economic affairs, and 
he had no practical experience to assist him 
in making national policy in literally dozens 
of fields. 

Somehow, in the period before he became 
a candidate, General Eisenhower had been 
sold on the idea that the Federal Govern- 
ment had become some kind of monstrous 
juggernaut—something alien, and wicked, 
and far too big and powerful for the good of 
the country. For that reason, he campaigned 
in 1952 on the platform that Government 
had to be decentraiized. He ignored the 
fundamental reasons for bigness—such fac- 
tors as the population pressures of the 20th 
century (our own as well as others); and 
I think he cherished a kind of vague, ideal- 
istic conception of America governing itself 
like one vast New England town meeting 
house. 

He had a similar conception of the Presi- 
dency itself. Perhaps in an excess of mod- 
esty, he began with an attempt to undercut 
the power of his own office. He created a 
whole series of informal new institutions 
attached to the White House—institutions 
that seemed designed to relieve the Presi- 
dent not only of some drudgery, but also of 
some responsibilities and prerogatives. The 
Monday morning meeting with congressional 
leaders became a solemn ritual, especially 
during the 83d Congress, even though it pro- 
duced about equal parts of legislation and 
frustration. The Cabinet was more and 
more tightly organized, and finally given a 
secretariat to coordinate its work. The Na- 
tional Security Council became a top policy- 
making body; and the President formed a 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy to han- 
dle all the tiresome paper work involved in 
the support of our overseas alliances. In 
general, Mr. Eisenhower showed a distaste for 
making individual decisions, a preference for 
well-organized staff work and group deci- 
sions. His chief reliance from the beginning 
was on the military staff system, the pyrami- 
dal chain of command. His tendency was 
to use his personal power sparingly, unlike 
Harry Truman who used to have a sign on 
his desk saying, “The buck stops here.” 
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In Eisenhower's mind, at least in the be- 
ginning, even a President could pass the 
buck; he seemed to believe that irrevocable 
decisions of great national or international 
importance should not be made by a single 
individual, no matter how highly placed. 
When he first opposed a high-level Big Four 
meeting, it was because he is not the man 
for grandiose adventures in personal diplo- 
macy; he felt that even a President is not 
entitled to embrace judgments of worldwide 
gravity. 

In 2'4 years, the cares of office have 
brought about a radical transfiguration of 
the President’s theories. He has learned 
some new facts of life. One is that, under 
the Canstitution the President possesses ul- 
timate responsibility; and there is no de- 
vice or informally created institution that 
will enable him to shirk that duty. Another 
is that the American Government is big be- 
cause the Congress and the people have 
made it that way—and no President can un- 
make it. 

Mr. Eisenhower in 1953, in the first flush 
of Republican victory, created two commis- 
sions that were supposed to whittle down 
the Federal bureaucracy and enhance State 
powers. The Hoover Commission undertook 
a review of Federal functions. This year it 
published a series of reports that no one in 
either Congress or the administration could 
find it in his heart to consider seriously. 
Essentially they would have repealed the 
20th century. In the light of our political 
history over the last 100 years—and the in- 
finite pains with which our philosophy of 
government has been hammered out by Con- 
gress—some of the Hoover reports were fan- 
tastically archaic—and in some respects pre- 
sumptuous. 

The other Commission—on the relation- 
ships between the Federal, State, and local 
governments—had originally been conceived 
as a device for shifting more responsibility 
to the lower levels, but its final report was 
a triumphant vindication of statesmen who 
have built our present national institutions; 
the report agreed the States lacked power 
today because they had not modernized their 
institutions, had not grown with the times, 
had not built a system of personnel or or- 
ganizations capable of assuming greater 
government authority. Only minor changes 
were considered desirable. The result of 
these two Republican-sponsored investiga- 
tions was to indorse the present structure 
of Government, and to repudiate all thought 
of revolutionary overhaul. 

In terms of Presidential thinking, the prac- 
tical effect of these advisory studies has been 
to persuade President Eisenhower ‘that he 
cannot wage a successful war against the re- 
forms of the New Deal-Fair Deal era; and 
he has called off that vendetta against the 
Democrats. The change became noticeable 
in his 1955 message on the state of the Union. 
Two years earlier, he had sprinkled his mes- 
sage liberally with the merchandising slo- 
gans that had been coined for him in the 
election campaign—with superficial con- 
cepts like dynamic initiative, psychological 
warfare, clandestine nonmilitary operations 
that would roll back the Communist empire, 
and all the rest. This year, Mr. Eisenhower 
abandoned all reliance on amateur slo- 
ganeers, and made it his aim in foreign af- 
fairs to find a modus vivendi or a means 
of coexistence that might give promise of 
stabilizing what had obviously become a 
world stalemate. 

Likewise in domestic affairs, the emphasis 
in this year’s message was no longer as it was 
last year on balancing the budget, but on 
balancing the national economy. In refer- 
ences to welfare legislation, whose necessity 
he conceded reluctantly in 1953, Mr. Bisen- 
hower this year was cordial and even en- 
thusiastic in urging liberal extensions of the 
present system. 

The President recognized in effect that 
medern political, economic and social con- 
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cepts are not a private, monopolistic pos. 
session of the Democratic Party, but a globa| 
aspect of twentieth-century progress. He js 
under the same compulsion as politicians jp 
other countries: all are expected to join in 
making rules by which we can parcel out q 
decent living for everybody. The President 
has simply acknowledged political reality 
His administration has adjusted its aims, its 
methods, and its scope. In this respect, jt 
has been vastly more successful than the 
Republican Party as a whole. 

In Harry Truman’s day, it was the Demo. 
crats who were suicidally split and perpet. 
ually quarreling among themselves. Today, 
the Democrats have buried the old hatchets 
at least in shallow graves, and have achieved 
a degree of unity which is probably without 
parallel in this century. 

Not so with the Republicans. The pro- 
Eisenhower, internationalist wing of the 
party has been challenged again and again 
by an old guard faction favoring isolation 
in foreign affairs and big money at home 
The strength of Eisenhower’s position has 
been in its consistency in favoring collective 
security and in its ability to attract Demo- 
cratic support. The weakness of his Repub- 
lican enemies lies in the fact that their 
policies have lacked both consistency and 
leadership. The old guard, for example, has 
wanted no Government interference with the 
economy, but a strong mobilization base in 
prepgration for eventual war with commu- 
nism; has wanted a reduction in military 
spending, but intervention in Asian wars 
against communism; has favored a tough 
line with the Kremlin on the satellite issue 
but the recall of American troops overseas 
In general, the isolationists would revert to 
high tariffs and a defense system based on 
the Hoover concept of “fortress America,” but 
along with that they want an authoritarian 
world peace imposed by some mysterious 
American edict. 

“To achieve this best of all possible worlds 
the rightwingers thought for a time that they 
had found a leader in McCarTny, because he 
seemed to have a political “gimmick” that 
would win elections. After McCarruy's 
eclipse—I might almost say obliteration— 
the tendency was for the Old Guard to co- 


his loyalties have been equivocal. 


Last fall the relative strength of the 2 
feuding Republican factions was pretty well 
dramatized in the vote on censuring Senator 
McCarTHY; in that case, you may recall, 22 
Republican Senators joined in condemning 
the Wisconsin Senator, and 24 voted in favor 
of McCartTuy. From that, it appeared for a 
time that the party leadership hung in the 
balance. This summer the question was re- 
solved; and, of course, entirely to the advan- 
tage of the President. When McCarrtuy last 
month made another attempt to dictate for- 
eign policy to the President only three Re- 
publicans voted with McCarrny in the show- 
down. That’s why people nowadays don't 
even bother to smile when they remark that 
McCarthyism is no longer an “ism” but 4 
“wasm.” Some weeks ago, in a classic bit 
of understatement, GOP Chairman Hall 
summed up the party’s position by advising 
one group of State leaders: “The Republican 
Party has got to remake itself in the image 
of President Eisenhower's thinking. In my 
travels I find that the party is not popular.” 

An honest assessment of the Democratic 
Party boils down to this: Its successes in 
dealing with the Eisenhower administration 
have been based on its frequent ability t 
unite, either in support or in opposition. 
Its failures have resulted uniformly from 
disunity. Now, with a Presidential election 
in the offing, the Democrats find themselves 
in a horrendous predicament. 

Their dilemma is this: In order to estab- 
lish a reputation with the voters as the party 
of responsibility, the Democrats at the leg!s- 
lative level have to handle every Eisenhower 


, 








merits. 
They 


on its 


strictly 
.t’s the LYNDON JOHNSON strategy. 
/ pave to treat the President himself with 


mendation 


‘esy because, as one Senator told me 

week at luncheon, “Eisenhower is a 
<i man, a decent man, and we’re not going 
, him the way the Republicans hated 
ified Roosevelt and Truman.” But, 

that, it’s hard to make a case for 
more Democrats to Congress or for 
“+ting @ Democrat in the White House. 

me Democratic Senators are warning 
iy colleagues that their present strategy is 
<e)/f-defeating. They say, if the Democrats 
nave no program of their own, they may have 
‘rouble finding a strong presidential candi- 
date in 1956; and if Eisenhower runs against 
1y nominal opposition, he may win in a 
nds de—in which case he may carry the 
Re} ublican Party along to a victory in both 
Houses of Congress. About a dozen Demo- 
leaders have concluded that the whole 
party has got to run against Ike, starting 
right now, if it expects to keep control of the 
jawmaking machinery in 1957. 

Many Democrats say privately that Mr. 
Fisenhower plays too much golf, has too 
many rich friends, makes too many bad ap- 
pointments, and altogether is not a good 
president. Publicly, only a handful of these 
critics have spoken out, and it was your own 
Senator HUMPHREY who put their case in a 
nutshell when he said: “President Eisen- 
nower is directly responsible for the deeds, 
misdeeds, and lack of deeds in his Republican 
administration.” It remains to be seen, of 
course, whether this view—and, believe me, 
HuMPHREY’s views are studied closely by his 
Senate colleagues—will overcome the reluc- 
tance of the southern standpatters who 
secretly sympathize with certain conservative 
aspects of republicanism. 

For the time being, the Democrats are 
coasting, pretending they can take-it-or- 
jeave-it-alone. In the back of their minds 
is an uneasy awareness that defeat for the 
party would deprive them of their powerful 
committee chairmanships. Sooner or later 
that fear may rouse them to do battle. It 
may be, however, that the swift march of 
events will force them into a more vigorous 
political posture. One of the cohesive forces 
in the Democratic Party—in fact the essen- 
tial ingredient in bipartisanship—has been 
the threat of Communist aggression; if there 
should now be an agreement on coexistence 
with communism, the Democrats would nat- 
urally find their partisan center of gravity 
shifting from foreign to domestic affairs. It 
has been possible for the Democrats to co- 
operate actively with the President on many 
subjects because their views on collective 
security were identical. If conditions now 
change drastically, this alignment may be 
ruptured. If peace is assured, the para- 
mount issue may become prosperity. Atten- 
tion may focus sharply on the national 
economy—and on that sector of the political 
front, the danger signals are already flying. 

There is a fundamental difference in the 
economic philosophy of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, making some allowances 
for dissenting minority factions. The 
orthodox Republican attitude is that the 
economy should regulate itself automatically 
with a minimum of Government manipula- 
tion. The orthodox Democratic view is that 
the economic health of the Nation requires 
& balanced growth in the economy and a 
otal growth exceeding 3 percent a year. The 
Democrats say competitive forces alone will 
not guarantee a healthy rate of expansion, 
and that national security requires a certain 
‘mount of Federal encourgement and guid- 
‘nce to produce an expanding economy. The 
Republicans Say competitive forces, stimu- 
‘Aled by the normal factors of population 
growth, will provide the necessary incentive. 


Actually, neither party is able to practice 
any literal sense what it preaches. The 


cratic 


in 
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public rejects some of the controls that 
liberal Democrats would favor, and the same 
public insists upon some of the Federal ac- 
tivities that orthodox Republicans would re- 
ject. 

A notable case in point is the present ad- 
ministration’s fiscal policy. In the spring of 
1953, Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
undertook to carry out Republican hard 
money promises by launching a tight credit 
policy. The program was frankly deflation- 
ary. That policy lasted all of 6 months. 
At the first sign of a recession, there was a 
nationwide howl of protest, and the Treas- 
ury itself saw with alarm that a deflationary 
policy would reduce Federal revenues so 
drastically as to offset administrative econ- 
omies and practically guarantee a bigger 
defiicit than before. Since the fall of 1953 
the administration has consistently followed 
a@ policy of easy credit; in fact, the present 
policy has been described as the loosest cred- 
it structure in our history—an essential ele- 
ment in an expanding economy. Since this 
policy creates all the outward appearances 
of prosperity, no one in either party offers 
serious objection. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the seeds of future trouble 
have already been planted. For more than 
2 years the cost of living has remained vir- 
tually stable despite the administration's 
easy money policy. In part this has been a 
result of tax reductions, in part the result 
of falling production costs in industry, in 
part a result of postponing certain costs 
which some day the Federal Government will 
have to meet. 

What I am trying to say is this: Today’s 
appearance of stability in the economy is 
partly illusory. An easy-money policy is 
fundamentally inflationary, and the Eisen- 
hower policy is, therefore, inflationary. 
Sooner or later that inffation wil make itself 
visible. ’ 

This year the dikes have been greatly 
threatened by a rising spiral of wages and 
prices. The President has acquiesced and 
perhaps even encouraged this trend by ap- 
proving pay raises for almost everyone in the 
employ of the Government. Having done 
that, he could hardly oppose union demands 
for higher pay; and having acquiesced thus 
in the demands of labor, he could hardly dis- 
criminate against business and industry by 
limiting their access to credit. One step 
along the road to inflation leads inevitably 
to another and another. The history of this 
administration is in keeping with every- 
thing we know about the history of the last 
2,000 years—an almost unbroken story of 
piecemeal inflation. 

However realistic this policy may be in 
the eyes of the President and in the eyes of 
the Democratic Party, it still remains to be 
seen whether it will be tolerated by the 
more orthodox wing of the Republican Party. 

Cynics are, nevertheless, convinced that 
the hope of another Republican victory in 
1956 will prevail in the end over any reser- 
vations that conservative Republicans may 
have. Treasury Secretary Humphrey and his 
associates may gag at the political neces- 
sities of their position, but they are no less 
expert in the technics of controlling infla- 
tion than their predecessors in the Truman 
administration. There may be minor quib- 
bles next year over the character and scope 
of tax reductions, but the practical poli- 
ticians see only two big question marks on 
the immediate economic horizon—whether 
automobile production and building con- 
struction will continue at the present luxu- 
riant and unprecedented pace until the 1956 
elections are safely out of the way. 

Assuming that Eisenhower will run—and 
almost everyone does—and assuming that 
there will be nothing resembling an eco- 
nomic recession or collapse, the Republi- 
cans are likely to go into the 1956 campaign 
with the slogan every politician dreams of: 
“Peace and Prosperity.” 
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Other issues are problematical. The Fisen- 
hower administration has adopted almost 
in its entirety the Truman-Acheson foreign 
policy of building coalitions and distribut- 
ing foreign aid, and there is no co: 
to speak of in that regard the ad- 
ministration has stopped trying to repeal the 
domestic reforms of the New Deal-Fair Deal 
era, there are only scattered 
Democratic opposition One of these is pub- 
lic power, as exemplified by the Dixon Yates 
attempt to subvert TVA; another is the dis- 
sipation of natural resources by executive 
and administrative subterfuge; another mav 


troversy 


Since 


targets for 


be discrimination against the farmer, and 
favoritism toward sig Business and Big 
Money. The Democrats feel they are sure 


to get some mileage out of the unprecedented 
succession of mergers in many branches of 
industry and finance; the trend is definitely 
toward monopoly. The Democrats are view- 
ing this trend querulously, and they are pre- 
pared to leap on it venomously at the 
sign of trouble or corruption. Similarly 
there will be no reluctance in Democratic 
ranks to becoming the champions of agri- 
culture if it appears that predatory financial 
interests are victimizing the small farmer 
No one yet knows how potent these 
will be, but there are enough independent 
voters in these and related areas in the na- 
tional economy to riddle anybody's election 
calculations. 

So much for the crystal-ball department. 

These are by no means unprofitable specu- 
lations, but they should not be over- 
emphasized. What must not be forgotten is 
that, in any overall review of American Gov- 
ernmnet attitudes today, the menace of 
Communist Russia is still paramount No 
matter what happens this week at Geneva, 
the problem of dealing with the Red con- 
spiracy is Washington's major preoccupation, 
and is likely to remain so for a long time. 
Since the enunciation of the Truman doc- 
trine in 1947, and especially since the Lisbon 
meeting of the NATO Council in 1952, every 
responsible American official has agreed that 


first 


issues 


Communist ambitions are insatiable, Com- 
munist intentions are implacable, Com- 
munist capabilities are being accelerated 


every year. 

I would urgently remind you—notwith- 
standing the wave of optimism now sweep- 
ing the world—that communism is a revolu- 
tionary conspiracy which has long boasted of 
its contempt for western ethics. Dictator 
Stalin once observed: “Since diplomacy is no 
more possible than dry water—or iron wood.” 
When the Reds talks about cooperation—as 
they do from time to time—they consider 
efforts at harmony a temporary tactic, not 
& moral commitment. Lenin told a party 
congress in 1919: “We are living not merely 
in a state but in a system of states, and the 
existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is un- 
thinkable. One or the other must triumph 
in the end. A series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and the bour- 
geois states will be inevitable.” 

A thoroughly indoctrinated Communist 
does not forget such a warning; in fact, the 
idea has been endlessly elaborated since 
Lenin’s time. In 1928, the Comintern said in 
a resolution: “The proletariat in the Soviet 
Union harbors no illusions as to the possibii- 
ity of a durable peace with the imperialists. 
The proletariat knows that the imperialist 
attack against the Soviet Union is in- 
evitable.” In 1946, a Soviet navy publica- 
tion assured party members: “The Soviet 
Union, building communism in conditions of 
capitalist encirclement, is not guaranteed 
against the danger of attack from outside 
and against attempts to restore capitalism.” 

To rationalize their imperialism, the Reds 
have concocted a wholly ruthless set of 
ethical principles. They say: “We must re- 
sort to all sorts of stratagems, maneuvers, 
illegal methods, evasions and subterfuges.” 
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“There can be no breathing space in ideolog- 
ical warfare.” They say: “The strictest 
lovalty to the ideas of communism must be 
combined with the ability to make all the 
necessary compromises, to tack; to make 
agreements, zigzags, retreats, and so on, in 
order to accelerate the coming into power of 
the Communists.” As recently as 1950, Mos- 


cow radio said: “From the point of view of 
Communist morality, only those acts are 
moral which contribute to the building up of 
a new Communist society.” 

There is a tremendous Communist litera- 
ture, all of which has been subject to careful 
study and analysis in the postwar period. 
Everything Communist leaders have said is 
p urt of the same consistent pattern; no one 
can possibly have any illusions about their 
intentions. Lenin said in 1917: “The task 
of a truly revolutionary party is not to re- 
nounce compromises once and for all, but to 
be able throughout all compromises, when 
they are unavoidable, to remain true to its 
principles, to its class, to its revolutionary 
purpose, to its task of preparing the way for 
revolution and of educating the masses for 
victory in the revolution.” In 1952, Stalin’s 
last testament was a theoretical work called 
The Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
U. S. 8S. R. It outlined two possible policies 
for the Soviet Union. If the allied coalition 
held the democracies together under Ameri- 
can leadership, Stalin recommended a policy 
of economic penetration and subversion. If 
the western allies fell apart, he proposed an 
intensification of military preparations and 
pressures. 

Well, look around the world today and what 
do you see! You see the free enterprise sys- 
tem creating a level of prosperity and well- 
being that has never been matched in all the 
centuries before us. You see the western 
allies, with American support, tightening the 
bonds of mutual understanding, acknowl- 
edging their interdependence, creating new 
mechanisms for consultation and coopera- 
tion. You see the threat of Communist ag- 
gression resulting in a tremendous con- 
solidation of anti-Communist power. 

Last year my news director sent me on a 
survey trip through Asia, the weakest part 
of the free-world coalition, and what I saw 
there was a revelation. Recognizing the ex- 
istence of continuing poverty, spotty dissat- 
isfaction, and some insecurity, it is, never- 
theless, a fact that the outlook in Asia today 
is more encouraging than at any time in 
history. With a rising standard of living 
and with greater political stability, the fear 
of war has receded. Even where commu- 
nism threatened the anti-Communists have 
become more sure of themselves than for- 
merly. There is an awareness that commu- 
nism can be beaten. Nowhere does one find 
now a sense of panic or demoralization; 
everywhere it is possible to see evidences of 
greater stability. 


Asia’s progress has been multiplied many 
times in Europe. On both continents it is 
well to remember that order was achieved in 
the face of violent Communist efforts to 
create chaos and disorder. In short, 8 years 
of cold war has succeeded in creating a 
degree of political equilibrium in the world; 
has had the effect of containing militant, 
aggressive communism. 


What remains now is to find another sys- 
tem of containment—this time for the con- 
tainment of economic aggression. The post- 
war rehabilitation period is over. Now comes 
the period of fundamental development, of 
lifting the entire economic plateau of the 
backward countries to a higher level. The 
race between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is to invent a formula, a prin- 
ciple, an assembly line that will produce a 
good living for anyone, anywhere, provided 
he is willing to work. The challenge is to 
rally our know-how in a massive assault on 
poverty; and the penalty for failure would 
be to see the Soviet Union take the leader- 
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ship and friendship of large parts of Europe 
and Asia. 

Today we stand on the threshold of com- 
promise with the Communist world—their 
version of compromise, which makes illusory 
concessions while remaining true to their 
revolutionary principles. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say we have forced the Reds to ne- 
gotiate, and I ask you these questions: Is it 
wrong to suspect Soviet motives? Is it 
wrong to question Soviet good faith? 

My answer is that neither Bulganin nor 
Khrushchev nor anyone else in the Krem- 
lin has repudiated one syllable of the doc- 
trines preached by Marx, Lenin, or Stalin. 
No Communist leader has promised the free 
world that there will be a cessation of the 
struggle tactic which has poisoned world re- 
lations since the day of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution. No responsible spOkesman has even 
so much as hinted at a repudiation of the 
doctrine of world revolution. The closest 
anyone in the Kremlin has come to an ac- 
ceptable definition of coexistence is Bul- 
ganin’s invitation to live in peaceful compe- 
tition, but no one knows whether his defini- 
tion of “peaceful” includes the continued use 
of communism’'s international conspiratorial 
apparatus. 

I say the Government of the United States 
has a right to suspect Soviet intentions un- 
til the Kremlin publicly rejects Lenin and 
Stalin as spokesmen for the Communist 
movement. When the Russians abandon the 
struggle tactic then we can have real peace, 
and general disarmament. It is all very 
well to talk about the horrows of atomic 
warfare, and the possible destruction of the 
human race, but it is a mistake to imagine 
that nothing worse could happen. I can 
shudder even more picturesquely at the pros- 
pect of barbarism and death under the Com- 
munist heel. 

In Washington they say there are two kinds 
of diplomats—those who think you can deal 
with the Russians and those who have tried. 
I think there is more skepticism in this coun- 
try toward the Reds than there is in Europe, 
and the absence of a healthy skepticism in 
Europe may ultimately prove to be one of 
our greatest hazards. The yearning for peace 
is profound and the fear of atomic disaster 
is spreading. This feeling almost certainly 
points toward some kind of accommodation 
between communism and the West. No one 
has any ground for objecting to an accom- 
modation, but no agreement with the Com- 
munists should be taken for anything more 
than an accommodation. It should not be- 
some an excuse to relax our vigilance. It 
should not become a broad causeway for the 
introduction of a revolutionary Trojan horse. 
It is just as true today as it has been since 
the onset of the cold war and, in fact, since 
the Bolshevik revolution; we must never let 
down our guard. 

More than that, if the struggle against 
revolutionary communism is going to have 
to be waged in the political and economic 
arena, there is going to have to be a realine- 
ment of American policy. A new emphasis 
is needed on partnership—on keeping alive 
the kind of trade relationships and political 
kinships that will assure the United States 
of strong, friendly allies. In the backward 
regions we can well afford to review our 
foreign-aid philosophy. The time for char- 
ity handouts is nearly over. 

An American diplomat last year warned 
me in Asia that military aid and point 4 
have just about exhausted their usefulness 
as instruments‘of national policy. What we 
need now is a program of major capital im- 
provement: New trunk highways, railroads, 
better waterways, multipurpose dams for the 
creation of integrated agricultural-industrial 
areas, new harbors, and modern communica- 
tions systems. The need is to promote im- 


pressive projects expressing faith in the long- 
range future—an earnest of our belief that 
communism is not going to seize these im- 





August 3 
provements, and a tacit warning to the pag. 
that we would be ready to defend what 
we help build. . 

Besides this species of logic, there 
two other cogent arguments being br 
to bear on the administration's high po) 
makers. One is the fact that, if the s viet 
Union undertakes a program of eco; i . 
penetration, the competition will be ba od 
on State subsidies; and we are either gojino 
to have to match their subsidies or Joss by 
default. f 

The other argument is that the laissez. 
faire policy of the Republican Party did not 
win the 1954 congressional elections. Ip 
fact, the policy came within a ace of causj, 
a depression before it was modified. Ang ;; 
the Republicans have any hopes for 1956 in 
a period of arms reduction and savage com. 
petition, they are going to have to find mar. 
kets for our enormous industrial output—in 
Europe and Asia if that’s where the markets 
are, and by subsidies if that’s what it takes 
to keep them out of Communist hands. 


are 





Amending the Classification Act of 1949 


SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, support H. R. 3255 which 
will correct a serious injustice to our 
loyal civil servants. So many of my 
constituents were the victims of down- 
grading in their civil-service positions 
that I was prompted to introduce similar 
legislation early this year. My bill, H. 
R. 5887 is very similar to the one intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. LESINSKI] which the House con- 
sidered favorably last week. The only 
difference is that my measure included 
those persons who had held their jobs for 
1 year while H. R. 3255 pertains to those 
employees with not less than 2 years of 
service. 

I commend my colleague from Michi- 
gan for the excellent presentation of this 
legislation. Every employee, whether in 
the Government or in private industry, 
can do a much better job when he has a 
feeling of security in his position. On 
the other hand, an employer—in this 
case the Federal Government—has an 
obligation to its employees. 

I have been impressed with the num- 
ber of letters I have received from my 
constituents on this subject. In many 
cases, they have held a certain grade for 
4 or 5 years, or even longer. A classifi- 
cation survey occurs and a decision 1s 
reached that their duties no longer wal- 
rant the grade they are holding. Or. 
after several years in a position of a cer- 
tain grade, the employee is informed 
that the agency had improperly placed 
his position in a higher grade. Assum- 
ing this contention is accurate, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the failure of the 
agency to properly classify the position 
should be borne by the employee. If the 
agency has failed to apply the classifica- 
tion standards developed in the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended, the em- 
ployee should not be made to suffer 4 
monetary loss. 
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very recently, Congress approved a 
much needed salary increase for Federal 
classified workers. In those instances 
where jobs have been downgraded in the 
past several months, the effect of the 
alary increase has been nullified in 
¥ hole or in part by the loss of pay result- 
ng from the reduction in grade. I am 
: ,ost gratified that the House has passed 
H. R. 3255 to correct this situation this 


yea 





Anniversary of Swiss Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on the night of August 1, fires 
clow in the Alps in celebration of the 
anniversary of Swiss independence. 
They shine through the night like the 
spirit of Swiss democracy which has 
stood through the centuries as a beacon 
to guide mankind toward freedom and 
democracy. Today, Swiss independence 
serves aS @ flaming symbol of man’s 
struggle toward freedom and democracy. 
It illuminates the political night which 
has fallen upon the many nations that 
have lost their independence. 

Nearly 7 centuries ago, on August I, 
1291, Switzerland threw off the oppres- 
sive yoke of monarchist tyranny, glad- 
dening the hearts of all who yearned 
for liberty much as our own people did 
on our first July 4. 

Throughout the centuries that fol- 
lowed, the Swiss nation broadened the 
base of its liberties, developed education, 
science, the arts, and crafts. And its 
people, of German, French, and Italian 
ancestry learned, as did the American 
people, to live in peace and harmony to- 
gether, solving their problems in the 
open forum that only democracy 
provides. 

It is no wonder, then, that so many of 
the far-seeing projects of our time have 
been originated or make their homes in 
Switzerland such as the Red Cross, the 
League of Nations, and the World Health 
Organization. Perhaps the greatest trib- 
ule to Switzerland is the fact that 
through the decades, other nations so 
often call upon the Swiss to provide the 
site for great international conferences. 
It is tribute to the impartiality and jus- 
tice which characterize the country. 

The Swiss have addressed themselves 
equally successfully to more material 
matters. Like America, they have a 
prosperous, clean, and healthy land 
with a standard of living with few equals 
in the world. In a mutuality of trade, 
both of our economies have prospered, 
each supplying the other with those 
g00ds insuring comfort and well-being 
for our peoples. America and Switzer- 
land have proved throughout their his- 
tory that industrious men have nothing 
to fear from competition, but are only 
Stimulated by it toward new and greater 
accomplishments. 
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But last summer, a blemish developed 
to mar this fine record. For it was then, 
on July 27, that the administration ap- 
proved a 50-percent increase in the 
Swiss watch tariff. This shortsighted 
development was brought about by a 
small group of fearful men, trying to 
protect us from free competition. Let 
us hope that our President will soon be 
reminded of his fine statement “the free 
world alliance will be most firmly ce- 
mented when its association is based on 
flourishing mutual trade,” and that the 
United States once more assumes the 
role of champion of increasing interna- 
tional trade. 





Economic Control of Communists in 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Victor Riesel appeared 
in the Buffalo Courier-Express news- 
paper of July 28. 

In this article, Mr. Riesel verifies the 
facts and the statements made during 
the Hawaiian-Alaskan statehood debate 
relative to communistic influence in 
Hawaii. 

HarRyY BriDGES CONTROLS THE ECONOMY OF 
Hawall 


(By Victor Riesel) 


Hono._vutvu.—The surf, the sand, the cata- 
Maran sailing, the stars, and soft music at the 
Royal Hawaiian at Waikiki lull into forget- 
ting—until you stand on the sunken hull 
of the U. S. S. Arizona and realize that there 
are still 1,100 skeletons of American fighting 
men sealed beneath the twisted bombed deck 
of the battle wagon destroyed by the Japs 
one Sunday morning. 

There still are machine gun bullet pock- 
marks on some Hickman Field barrack walls 
where Nipponese fliers sent many of our boys 
from here to eternity. 

Suddenly you realize that the unified mili- 
tary, naval, Marine, submarine and Air Force 
command here is second in importance and 
power only to the Pentagon itself. 

And a sickening feeling hits you because 
you know that an arrogant man by the name 
of Harry Bridges really controls the economy 
of this island outpost and knows virtually 
every detail of what transpires here. 

This is the same Harry Bridges ousted from 
the CIO for following the Commie line. The 
same man who all through the Korean war 
sneered at our efforts to stop Communist 
aggression. The same man who worked with 
the Soviets’ International Federation of 
Sailors and Dockers Unions, affiliated wtih 
the viciously anti-United States World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions controlled by Mos- 
cow. 

Yet Bridges is the labor boss of the islands 
on which Adm. Felix Stump runs the head- 
quarters of all our Pacific forces. 

On a hill above Pearl Harbor the admiral 
directs a command which stretches to For- 
mosa, Japan, and Asia, and the down-under 
countries. 

Through these Army forts, docks, sub 
bases, navy yards, and airfields move our 
men and war machines to the only real vital 
front—Asia. 
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Yet Harry and his aide, Jack Hall, and a 
couple of lawyers growing wealthy out of 
their handling of cases of the native worker 
are the bullying, terrorizing 
the-scenes powers here 

Does no one care on the mainland? 

These men so frequently charged in con- 
gressional hearings with being Communists 
are political powers wooed by some politic: 
feared by others because they control some 
22,300 workers. These are members of the 
International Longshoremen and Warehouse- 


cocky, behind- 


men’s Union. There are another 2,000 in 
the United Public Workers, also kicked 
out of CIO for pro-Communist activity. 
These two unions operate out of the same 
headquarters over on Atkinson Drive—and 
have the same telephone number. 

These 24,300 workers and their families 
cast a good part of the 80,000 votes turned 
out in elections here. So few politicians 


will publicly antagonize these unions 

Furthermore, neither the AFL nor CIO 
national headquarters back home are put- 
ting any real money into a 
compete with Bridges here. Instead, he is 
moving in on the AFL and CIO territor\ 
George Meany and Walter Reuther might 
like to know. 

In fact, the Bridges people have told the 
teamsters’ representative here to stop organ- 
izing. Bridges and Hall want it all rhe 
Bridges union is being hit by automation 
Plantations are mechanizing and laying off 
members of his union. So Bridges is union- 
izing mattress workers, butcher shops, a 
bakery, hotels, anything he can put his 
hands on. 

Bridges and his boys want continued power 
on these island gateways to Asia, and they 
talk rough, these leftwingers. When Jack 
Hall, Bridges’ right-hand man here, was 
being tried under the Smith Act, Hall met 
the Government prosecuting attorney in the 
Federal Building elevator. Hall turned to 
the United States official and snarled that 
“Bridges will come in here and tear the 
building down brick by brick if we are con- 
victed.” 

They were convicted. But they are up on 
appeal and move around the islands in style 
and live well. The anti-Communists do not 
have it so well. There is a Jack H. Kawano, 
a former Commie who was high in Bridges’ 
union. Kawano broke and told all. 
he is a night watchman at the 
School. Nobody seems to care. 

I’ve been with labor leaders across the 
world at international anti-Communist 
conferences and have heard them 
strong speeches. 

A little action here would help make those 
speeches mean @ little more. 
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Government Clinics—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my custom every 
other year, during adjournment to hold 
Government clinics in each of the 38 
county seat towns in my district. These 
meetings are not political, but merely 
question and answer periods to give folks 
an opportunity to visit with their Repre- 
sentative, ask questions, and to render a 
report of my stewardship in Congress. 

The first hour is devoted to school stu- 
dens, entitled “Youth Wants to Know.” 








The last hour is for adults who may at- 
tend. Following is the schedule of 
clinics for the period from October 10 
through October 20: 

Monday, October 10: North Platte, 2 
to 4 p. m., gas company building; Tryon, 
7 to9p. m. 

Tuesday, October 11: Stapleton, 
4p. m.; Thedford, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Wednesday, October 12: Mullen, 
4p.m.; Arthur, 7 to 9 p.m. 

Thursday, October 13: Chappel, 2 to 
4 p. m.; Oshkosh, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Friday, October 14: Grant, 10 to 12 
a. m.; Ogallala, 2 to 4p. m. 

Monday, October 17: Brewster, 
p. m.; Broken Bow, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Tuesday, October 18: Lexington, 2 to 4 
p.m.; Kearney, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Wednesday, October 19: Burwell, 2 to 
4p.m.: Ord,7to9p.m. ~ 

Thursday, October 20: Loup City, 2 to 
4p. m.; Grand Island, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Note: All meetings will be held in the 
county courthouse unless otherwise in- 
dicated. The public is invited. 
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The Farm Program in Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Recorp of July 29, 
several remarks of the Senators from 
Missouri that I can construe only as 
political ones. Not being completely 
aware of the situation that exists in that 
State, but being cognizant that what 
they complain of now was accepted as 
proper during the New Deal days, I ap- 
pealed to a Congressman from that State 
for an appraisal of the complaints. His 
remarks were very concisely put, in my 
opinion, in a letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp for the edification of those who 
might be intrigued with the arguments 
offered by the Democrats of Missouri. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AvuGusT 2, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. SECRETARY: In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 29, 1955, from pages 10519 to 
10529 there appears with the heading “Politi- 
cal Manipulation in the Farm Program in 
Missouri” a series of statements by Senators 
SYMINGTON and HENNINGS, both from Mis- 
souri, along with insert of letters and other 
material. Mr. Humpurey, a Senator from 
Minnesota, enters the discussion and among 
other things he states: “I wish to assure the 
Senator from Missouri that it is my inten- 
tion, as chairman of the subcommittee, to 
come into his area. I shall notify the re- 
spective Senators and the other Members of 
the congressional delegation, and I shall hold 
whatever hearings may be necessary.” 


Now, I know it has been your intention, 
Mr. Secretary, to so run the Department of 
Agriculture that partisan politics would be 
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kept out of the administration. It is your 
belief, as it is my belief, that the best poli- 
tics is to run a good and efficient organiza- 
tion. It is also your belief, as I understand 
it, and again it is mine, that there are basic 
policy decisions to be made in carrying out 
the laws enacted by the Congress and in 
running any department. These policy de- 
cisions in many instances properly give rise 
to honest political differences which ma 
and should be openly discussed, not by thos 
who are employees of your Department, but 
by those who are the people’s representatives 
and, indeed, by the people themselves. 

Now, almost from the time that the Eisen- 
hower administration took office the two 
Senators from Missouri, Senator SYMINGTON 
and Senator HENNINGS, have been making 
general charges of political manipulation 
of the farm program in Missouri. Congress- 
man Paut Jones also has been making gen- 
eral charges, in the beginning on the floor 
of the House, but I am happy to state not 
on the floor of the House since I challenged 
him to either back up his charges with de- 
tails or desist. Most of the charges made 
have been ex parte in political speeches and 
in releases to the newspapers. Seldom have 
the charges been made on the floor of the 
House or the Senate where they were subject 
to rebuttal. The statements appearing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 29, 1955, 
were essentially insertions in the Recorp and 
not matters openly expressed upon the floor 
of the Senate. It is a well recognized device 
and all too frequently used by Senators and 
Congressmen to insert material in the RrEc- 
orp as if it had been presented orally on the 
floor. The only proper technique to use 
when attacking a program, or a policy, or a 
man, or a group of men is to notify ahead 
of time those you know take a contrary 
position to yours, that you intend to take the 
floor at such and such a time, and discuss 
the matter. I have many times used this 
technique in launching an attack on some- 
thing I thought was wrong or improper. 
The failure of any Senator or Congressman 
to employ this technique leaves open to 
question by fair minded people the sincer- 
ity and accuracy of their charges. 

There are no Republican Senators from 
Missouri who could have taken the floor to 
challenge Messrs. SYMINGTON’s and HENINGS’ 
charges; however, there are many Senators 
who would have undertaken to defend the 
Missouri situation had the two Missouri Sen- 
ators notified anyone that they planned to 
make such an attack. It is obvious, from 
the reading of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, 
that Mr. HumpuHrey, the Senator from Min- 
nesota, a fellow partisan of Senators SyMINnc- 
TON and HENNINGS, was notified and well 
prepared to participate in this discussion. 

Under the rules of the Congress, I, as a 
Member of the House, am not permitted to 
challenge the statements of Members of the 
Senate on the floor of the House. Accord- 
ingly, I have to resort to other means to 
challenge their statements, as I do. One 
means I intend to use is to publicize this 
letter I am writing to you. Another means 
I intend to use is to publicly challenge either 
Senator SyMINGcTON or Senator HENNINGS, or 
both together, to appear in public debate on 
these issues at any time or place in Missouri 
of their choosing. 


Just last year and the year before, Mis- 
souri, along with other parts of the Nation, 
was in the grip of a devastating drought. 
The two Senators from Missouri—SyMINcToN 
and HENNINGS—went up and down the State 
making untrue and unsubstantiated charges 
about the administration of the drought- 
relief program. Time and again I publicly 
challenged the statements of both these men 
and offered to appear in public debate to 
refute what I felt were their unfounded 
charges. By good luck, twice I was able to 
appear on the same program with Senator 
SYMINGTON. The first time in St. Louis 
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County, in October 1953, at the Creve Coe; 
Farm Bureau meeting. I spoke first 
challenged him to answer a series of s; 
questions about the Federal drought-re}jos 
program which he had been castigat 
around the State. Mr. SyYMINGTON’s re 
essence was he had not exvected to } ‘ , 
debate the matter and had left his note 
home. He answered none of the questio; 
The second time was in 1954 in Jeffers 
City, before the Missouri Farm Bureau St 
meeting. Mr. SYMINGTON requested to sp k 
first, and did speak first. Before he spoke 
he asked me whether I intended to tak: 
with him on the Federal drought-relief p; 
gram. I stated I certainly did intend to. 
stated that he still had not answered the 
questions I posed to him at the Creve Coeur 
meeting. I further stated, and still 

that he and Senator HENNINGS deliberately 
misrepresented the Federal drought-relies 
program, repeated unsubstantiated charce 
which reflected on the integrity of « 
individuals, and thereby were guilty y= 
ing to use the terrible drought disaster for 
partisan purposes. 

Now, to get at the issue at hand, the a! 
political manipulation in the farm program 
in Missouri. The charges to date and the 
Recorp of July 29, 1955, reflect the type and 
nature of these charges, follows exactly the 
same pattern as the general charges directed 
by Senators SyYMINGTON and HeEnninés 
against the administration of the I 
drought-relief program in Missouri. 

If you will refer to the July 29, 1955, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD you will notice that with 
very few exceptions each charge made “begs 
the question”; in other words, it 
states the charge sought to be proved, that 
there has been political manipulation in th 
farm program in Missouri. I shall take up 
a little later the few instances of iff 
details alleged and discuss them. Of course 
it is specific detail alone that can substan- 
tiate a general charge and the absence of 
specific detail in itself demonstrates the 
falseness of the general Charges. 

However, I want to point out one very 
obvious general fact. If Senators Symincron 
and HENNINGsS were truly anxious to keep 
Missouri farm program in Missoufi out of 
politics why have they resorted to the press 
and political speeches to try to correct errors 
they thought existed before they referred the 
alleged instances of improper administration 
to the Department of Agriculture for correc- 
tion? For 244 years now the tactics have 
been the same, make public charges first 
then, if at all, refer the matter to the De- 
partment. Furthermore, even when the 
specific charges have been proven false, Sen- 
ators SYMINGTON and HENNINGS have never 
cleared the record by admitting their infor- 
mation was false. Quite the contrary, by 
back reference they try to capitalize on the 
publicity given the original charge knowing 
that newspapers tend to prominently pri 
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charges (and people remember char 

rather inconspicuously print the retra 
Furthermore, I think it is impor to 

point out the strangeness of the ci: r 


lack of bias in all the letters and statements 
of Missourians placed in the Recorp by Sen- 
ators SYMINGTON and HENNINGS, which 4l- 
leged political manipulation in the farm pro- 
gram. Why were these letters and state- 
ments written or made to Senators SyMING- 
TON and HENNINGs instead of the Department 
of Agriculture if the purpose and intent ol 
the authors was to get and keep the farm 
program out of partisan politics? 

Indeed, why weren't letters of allegations 
of improprieties written to me or DEWEY 
Snort or the other two Republican Congress- 
men from Missouri (in the 83d Cong.), com- 
plaining about the situation—if the purpose 
was really to try to correct it? To date l 
have received no letter of complaint from 
any Democrat or Republican. 

I believe, at least I certainly hope, I have 
a reputation for fairness and a desire to see 












n politics kept out of any Federal 

ice Why was not my assistance 

if there were really a concern about 

ecations that the Eisenhower admin- 

n had put the farm program in Mis- 
into politics? 

snswer is quite clear to me. Senators 

‘NGTON and HENNINGS aren’t interested 
y the farm program out of politics, 

want to put it into politics. For twen- 

id years it was difficult, if not impossible, 

nerson who happened to be a Republi- 

) either be federally employed in Mis- 

n the first instance or be promoted 
u e f merit. My Democrat friends have 
e so accustomed to this situation that 
ll it polities when the present admin- 
yn states that it is no longer policy 

, Republican is a pariah. 

Lct’s take one of the specific cases referred 
Senators SYMINGTON and HENNINGS, 
Callaway County. What was one of 

issues in the removal of the county 


tee? A statement by the committee 


the only county manager they would 

é loy would be a Democrat. At least they 
rank about it and to support their 

they pointed out, rightly, that 


( way County was 10 to 1 Democrat po- 
he issue was, however, if the 
best qualified applicant for county manager 
ned to be a Republican, then he should 
ppointed. Ina 10-to-1 Democrat county 
would seem that the odds would also be 
1 that the best qualified man would be 


a Democrat, but that was no justification 





v ‘ proper administration to rule out the 
1-in-10 chance for a Republican or an Inde- 
per lent ‘ 
Senator SymIncTon starts his accusations 
acainst Republican administration by refer- 
ring to a letter (which he inserts in toto) 


by the Republican State chairman Perry 
Compton to all Republican county chairmen 
which he urges the Republican county 
chairmen to look for and encourage quali- 
fied Republicans to apply for these agricul- 
tural Frankly, I think that was a fine 
letter and one that should improve the agri- 
cultural program. Why? Because it would 
the number of applicants for par- 
ir jobs and so give a wider choice to the 
administration, 

The first test of good and proper employ- 
ment practices is whether or not the best 
qualified person is selected. I only hope 
both Democrat and Republican Parties will 
compete on the basis of trying to beat the 

ther out on a job by putting up a better 
qualified candidate. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Since the Republicans have taken over in 
Missouri 70 percent of the county managers 
have bachelor of science degrees in agricul- 
e. This is probably a higher percentage 
quality along that particular line than 
iny other State in the Union and certainly 
itis a tremendous change from what existed 
under the Democrat rule in Missouri. 

The next test of good and proper employ- 
ment practices is whether the person se- 
lected tends to his knitting and applies his 
qualifications to getting a good job done 
without regard, to partisanship. On this 
score the Missouri administration obviously 
rates high because not one of the complaints 
registered by the Missouri Senators even im- 
ply that the men appointed as county man- 
“sers are not doing a good job or have car- 
ried out their jobs in a partisan fashion. 

No, the charges seem to be centered 
around (1) removal of committee and coun- 
ty managers; (2) insistence upon getting the 
’est qualified man as county manager; (3) 
upon the Republican Party making a real 
Campaign to get the people of Republican 
— — are highly qualified to apply for 
wne jobs, 

Let 5 examine the first charge—removal of 
unty committees and county managers. 





ral jobs. 
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urray Colbert, the chairman of the Mis- 
souri State committee, stated to me, when 
I asked him at a meeting on July 15, 1955, 
of many heads of the Department of Agri- 
culture and some lower official specifically 
charged with the Missouri program, that 
there was no instance of any removal or 
suspension of a committee or county man- 
ager for political re that in all in- 
stances they were suspended or removed for 
cause. He asked if anyone in the room cared 
to challenge that stetement and no one did. 
The person or persons whom Senator Hum- 
PHREY refers to when he says (p. 10525): “I 
have discussed the situation with representa- 
tives from the Department of Agriculture, 
and believe the testimony to date will reveal 
that they recognize the fact that there is a 
very unfortunate, or I might use a more 
blunt word and say incredible situation in 
the ASA program in the State of Missouri,” 
must have been at the July 15 meeting. 
Evidently Senator HumMpnrey has misunder- 
stood their position. 

The occasion for this July 15 meeting was 
to discuss certain complaints which had been 
made in regard to the suspension of the 
Mississippi county committee. I had been 
asked by the Republican State chairman to 
check into the allegations of politics in this 
suspension which he, the State chairman, 


1sOoONns: 











stated were false. The evidence indicated 
that the suspensions were entirely based 
upon cause and had nothing whatsoever to 


do with politics. The Mississippi committee 
had been forced by the State ASC committee 
to remove a totally incompetent county 
manager a few months before. I trust that 
if this is the pressure the State committee 
exerts on the county committee that this 
kind of pressure along with that to get 
highly qualified county managers continues. 
The county committee then connived with 
their former employee to falsify his sick- 
leave payments after his removal. Among 
pending detailed charges against the Mis- 
sissippi county committee which seem sub- 
stantiated by records one involves possible 
criminal culpability. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, let me refer to the 
10 pages of allegations of political manipu- 
lation in the farm program in Missouri set 
forth by Senators SYMINGTON, HENNINGS, and 
HuMPHREY, to see what specific’ allegations 
there may be to support these serious general 
charges. First, I properly eliminate all re- 
statement of the general charges as begging 
the question. 

It is alleged (1) “in many counties, where 
the farmers did not elect ASC committees 
willing to take dictatorship from the f£tate 
committee, the State committee moved in 
with suspension and dismissals.” 

Alleged proof: (a) “Texas County ASC 
chairman and then the entire committee 
were summarily dismissed.” Answer, the 
word “summarily” begs the question. The 
records clearly show the removal. was for 
cause. Do Senators SYMINGTON and HEN- 
NINGS want to debate the details of this 
removal? 

(b) “In Greene County, the county ASC 
chairman was dismissed.” Answer: Well so 
what? Is it charged that the dismissal was 
not for proper cause? Do Senator S_yMING- 
TON and HENNINGs want to debate the details 
of this removal? 

(c) “In Callaway County, the entire ASC 
committee was dismissed.” An editorial in 
the Springfield News Leader is then set out as 
proof, I suppose, of improper dismissal. 
(Springfield is in Greene County 100 miles 
away from Callaway County.) One aspect of 
the Callaway County committee’s dismissal 
has already been pointed out. The commit- 
tee insisted on the right to appoint a Demo- 
crat county manager. This, of course, was 
not their right. Indeed, it was highly im- 
proper and really goes to show how brazen 
the Democrats in certain sections of Missourl 
had become. 
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The Springfield News Leader editorial deals 
mostly in generalities It is in error in im- 
plying that State ASC Chairman Colbert 
fired these men “for noncooperating. Just 
that and nothing more-” Even though Col- 
bert may have been correctly quoted as say- 


ing that, the records clearly show that there 





was a great deal more to it 

(ad) The “unhung picture” case. This is 
trivia on its face and yet it too reveals the ar- 
rogance of certain Democrat politicians in 
Missouri who refused to recognize that the 
Eisenhower administration meant what it 
said about “cleaning up the mess” and 
getting partisan politics out of the farm pro- 
gram. Imagine, a fight over hanging the 
picture of the President of the United States 
in an office of a Federal agency. This same 
county committee had had the picture of 


President Truman in i office when he was 
President and this point is conveniently for- 
gotten by the partisan Senators from Mis- 
souri. Instead of trying to blow this case 
up an an example of Republican politics in 
Missouri, I would think they would have 
written the county committee and said, ‘For 
heaven's sake, how far do you want to let 
partisan politics go.” I might add that if I 
had been the State committee I would have 
made no issue of the matter, knowing full 
well that men with such narrow and small 
minds as they had exhibited by not putting 
the picture of the President of the United 
States in the office, would be guilty of similar 
small mindedness particularly in carrying 
out their duties as committee members. 
However, I notice in spite of the picture epi- 
sode the committee was not fired 

It is alleged (2) for 2'4 years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its Secretary have 
been repeatedly requested to take the neces- 
sary steps to correct the abuses in the ASC 
program in Missouri. 

Answer and query: What 
begs the question. The issue is, Were there 
abuses? Then just what documentation 
have Senators SYMINGTON and HENNINGs to 
substantiate their charges that repeated re- 
quests were made? It would be interest- 
ing to see what letters were written by them 
to the Department of Agriculture, and what 
details, if any, were set out in the letters. 
The repeated requests referred to probably 
were no more than newspaper statements 
setting forth unsubstantiated generalities 
such as appear in the July 29, 1955, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

A letter of January 4, 1954, by Mr. R. D. 
Cummins, chairman of Newton County, Mo., 
PMA, to Senator SYMINGTON is set forth as 
an example of the Department of Agricul- 
ture not taking action on complaints. First, 
I would comment that the letter of Mr. 
Cummins does not contain specific charges 
of anything. Second, it was written to Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON, not the Department of Agri- 
culture. On the face of it, it appears that 
the State ASC committee were within their 
rights in discharging Mr. Cummins for mak- 
ing unsubstantiated charges against the ASC 
administration, when the gentleman, upon 
request, refused and failed to back up his 
charges by supplying details. Furthermore, 
Mr. Cummins himself was obviously guilty 
of interjecting partisan politics into the mat- 
ter by referring his complaint to a United 
States Senator rather than the Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Cummins’ affidavit it- 
self makes it clear that he was neither will- 
ing nor ready to carry out policy properly 
decided by the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington. His charges of “politics be- 
ing played” remain solely in the realm of 
unproven generalities, and the tone of his 
letters and statements indicate that he is 
intent upon “playing politics.” 


Senator SYMINGTON states that the case of 
Mr. Cummins is not an isolated case. I 
wonder if all his other Cases are likewise 
matters of unproven generalities. The real 
questions are, Does Newton County have a 


abuses? This 
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qualified county manager? Was the most 
qualific d applicant selected? Is the pro- 
gram being administered properly? Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Cummins himself is alleged 
to have admitted that some of the charges 
in his letter to Senator SYMINGTON were 
false, and he even refused to retract the 
statements that he admitted to be false. 

The case of Benton County is referred 
to as follows: “In Benton County several 
qualified applicants for office manager were 
turned down because the State ASC com- 
mittee insisted on a local mechanic.” The 
whole issue is one of qualifications and it 
helps nothing for Senator SYMINGTON to 
simply state the applicants were qualified 
without setting forth some aetail. Fur- 
thermore, being a local mechanic does not 
of itself either qualify or disqualify a man. 

I have previously commented upon the 
Callaway County situation. Senator SYM- 
INGTON’s statement of general conclusions 
does not jibe with the detailed facts in 
the case. He supplies no details so it is 
difficult to reach any conclusions. 

The charges in regard to Franklin County 
are mere generalities with no indication 
whatever of who made the charges or how 
the charges could be substantiated. The 
charges are false. The Franklin County 
committee has not been removed. The po- 
sition of office manager is vacant. The alle- 
gations in regard to Greene County have 
already been discussed. The chairman was 
removed for making political speeches. 

The statement in regard to Howard 
County is false. The county committee 
fired the county manager for cause. The 
position of county manager is open. The 
allegation in regard to Lewis County is false. 
The audit was a bad audit, not a good audit 
as Senator SYMINGTON alleges. The audit is 
available for anyone to see. It contained 
false statements and the office manager re- 
signed voluntarily rather than appear before 
the State committee to explain the basis for 
his false reports. 

The Madison County case is rather ap- 
parent on the face of it. Getting into fur- 
ther details will demonstrate that the em- 
ployee fired had not limited her campaign- 
ing to driving a car to work with a Democrat 
campaign sticker on it. 

The charges in regard to Saline County 
are false. The employee was discharged for 
loafing on the job over a period of time and 
bragging about the fact that because of his 
influence with the vice chairman he didn't 
have to work if he didn’t want to. The 
vice chairman tried to hold him in his job. 
These facts can be readily ascertained. 

The Barton County case referred to in 
Senator HENNINGS’ remarks becomes quite 
apparent just reading the case that Sen- 
ator HENNINGsS presents. The committee 
just didn’t want an office manager that 
would carry out the policy set by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington and 
I understand there are still difficulties in 
Barton County. 

I am happy to note that the Senators no 
longer are complaining about the situation 
in Iron County where the chairman of the 
county committee who was removed has now 
been sentenced to the penitentiary by the 
Federal district court. 

I personally have checked the detailed 
charges involved in the removal of the com- 
mittee in the Mississippi County case, and if 
their removal is an example of what Sena- 
tors SYMINGTON and HENNINGS regard as 
politics, I can unequivocally state they are 
in error. I would be happy to debate this or 


any of the cases publicly with the Senators. 

The character assassination referred to by 
Senator SyMINGTON is most interesting in 
view of the fact that the Senator is the one 
who is dragging all this matter out in the 
Men could be removed from office 
to themselves if 


press 


without embarrassment 
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each time there was a removal Senators 
SYMINGTON and HENNINGS, without any 
knowledge of the facts, did not run to the 
press with charges of politics. 

Indeed, the proper way to proceed—and 
the two Senators know it—is to ask the De- 
partment of Agriculture for information 
concerning the removal of any _ person. 
Then, if the files reveal there was not proper 
grounds for removal, some public oratory 
would not be out of line. I do not believe 
in any instance, the two Senators have fol- 
lowed this course. They were perfectly will- 
ing to further embarrass an incompetent 
committee member or manager ‘by crying 
politics and calling the public’s attention to 
the matter, only later to learn that there 
were ample and good grounds for the 
removal. 

Nothing can possibly be served by having 
a subcommittee of the Senate headed by the 
Senator from Minnesota |Mr. HuMPHREY] 
come to Missouri unless he changes his ap- 
proach. Senator HUMPHREY has already dis- 
qualified himself as an impartial observer 
by stating his conclusions ahead of time, 
based upon half-baked generalities advanced 
ex parte. 

Mr. HUMPHREyY’s remarks, including page 
10527, “I do not trust the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture,”’ obviously mark him as prejudiced 
and partisan. It is difficult to perceive how 
any hearing or investigation he conducted 
would be objecetive. 

Senator HENNINGS’ charges consist of sev- 
eral letters written to him by Missouri peo- 
ple. Senator HENNINGs is presently engaged 
in doing a subcommittee study of the dan- 
gers existing in the country to our civil lib- 
erties. He is an attorney, and he has many 
times expressed his interest in proper pro- 
cedures to protect our citizens from false 
and unsupported accusations. Yet he is per- 
fectly willing to set forth in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp letters which make serious but 
unsubstantiated charges against those in 
charge of the Missouri ASC program. Is this 
his idea of correct and fair procedure? 
Wasn't he interested in obtaining the state- 
ments from the other parties involved? 
Senator HENNINGS states, “My files are re- 
plete with irate letters from Missouri farm- 
ers.” I wonder if the few he plucked out 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are 
typical? I wonder what he has done to try 
to test the accuracy of the charges of the 
irate farmers? 

Furthermore, I wonder if Senator Hren- 
NINGS approves the procedure of writing up 
these general charges and merely inserting 
the material into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
without subjecting himself to cross-exami- 
nation or rebuttal. I wonder if he will not 
agree with me that the correct procedure 
on matters of this nature, which is observed 
by many Senators and Congressmen, to no- 
tify those who might disagree with him that 
he plans to take the floor to set forth cer- 
tain charges. Furthermore, what has Sena- 
tor HENNINGS done in the Department of 
Agriculture or with representatives of the 
Eisenhower administration to stop the prac- 
tice he alleges exists other than to publicize 
charges he apparently has never investigated 
or verified? 

Now, I am contacting my Republican col- 
leagues in the Senate to do what I can to 
assure that any investigation or hearing 
conducted in Missouri on this subject be 
conducted in a fair and nonpartisan manner. 
A fair, impartial investigation is welcome and 
is needed to separate slander from facts. 

If there is any basis to the general charges 
made by Senators SYMINGTON and HENNINGS, 
we want to get to the bottom of them and 
correct the situation. To date there have 
been little details set forth upon which to 
investigate the accuracy of the general 
charges. In the few instances where details 
are given it becomes quite apparent that 
they are incomplete and untrue. 
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To conclude and restate the case, Se) 
SYMINGTON and HENNINGS’ charges that ¢! 
is political! manipulation in the farm 
gram in Missouri, are general, unchecked 
unsubstantiated by detail and made wit! 
reference to specific denials by those a 
whom the charges are directed. Ther 
been no real attempt to present these cha: 
to the Department of Agriculture for 
stantiation and correction. The prin 
efforts seem to be devoted to conduct 
political publicity campaign, and having 
it does, a subject involving other men’s in. 
tegrity, a “smear campaign.” 

The fact remains that no charges 
been made that the county managers ar¢ 
administering a good program without par- 
tisanship. No charges, except the one of 
Benton County, which is unsubstantiate 
have been made that the best applicant f 
county manager was not chosen. In 
trast we have an encouraging picture 
percent of the county managers bei 
pointed holding bachelor of science de 
in agriculture. 

The extent of the charges center a 
removals of county committees and off 
managers. The State ASC chairm 
made the challenge that there has bee: 
removal in Missouri for other than ca 
The files are available to be check: Ir 
consideration of the people remov: 
checking should be done quietly and w 
publicity. I would be happy to go over a 
case in detail with Senators SyMINGTON 
HENNINGs to check whether, indeed, in the 
opinions, the removal was not in th: 
interests of good administration. I{ 
matter is one in which there is real disagree- 
ment, then the matter should be pub! 
(regrettable for the individual), but nec 
sarily in order fox the public to exercise their 
judgment of whether the procedures [oll 
have been fair and just. 

And now, Mr. Secretary, I wish to state 
that Iam making this letter public. I want 
everyone in Missouri who has heard the gen- 
eral charges of political manipulatio: 
farm program being made to understand the 
matter, and understand that these charges 
are denied, that they are unproven, and in 
the opinion of the State ASC committee can- 
not be proved because they are untrue 
any person can throw light on any spe 
case I would be happy to have their name 
and statement. I want no partisanship in- 
terfering with our Missouri farm program 
whether it be in administration of the pro- 
gram or in making false accusation: 
its administration. 

Let Senators SYMINGTON and HENNINGS 
agree to resolve this issue. Let's have the 
charges and countercharges investigated by 
a group of impartial Missouri citizens or 4 
congressional committee that comes 


ai 


review the situation without bias and 
prejudice. 
My interest, I might add, comes from sev- 


eral sources: As a Missouri citizen, as one 
of the two Republican Congressme} 
Missouri (and I might add my colleague, 


Congressman Snort, has asked me to uncer- 
take the chore for both of us) and by specific 
request of the Republican State chain nan 


and, finally, as one who believes in honesty 
and fairness in political matters. 

I have great faith in your integrity 4 
abilities, sir. I think the Department ¢ 
Agriculture under your administration has 
been excellent. I feel certain that the 4d- 
ministration of your Department in Missour! 
merits your complete confidence. I want the 
matter fully and impartially investigated I 
want partisan politics out of the administr- 
tion of the agriculture programs. There is 
plenty of room to draw up political sides 
on the policy questions without resorung 
to mudslinging. 

Sincerely, 


4 
¢ 
1 


Tuomas B, Curtis. 
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REMARKS OF THOMAS B. CurTIS, OF Missour!, 
HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AUGUST 

2, Lvov 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in 
t July 29, 1955, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
10519-10529, there appear certain 
5 that there has been political manip- 
in the farm program in Missouri. 
1e rules of the House which do not 


criticism to be directed against Mem- 
the other body, it is awkward to 
charges in detail on the floor of 
House. However, it is proper to state 
ny charges that there has been political 
julation by the Eisenhower adminis- 
‘0 in the farm program in Missouri 
, apable of proof because they are un- 
e. I have written a letter to the Secre- 
f Agriculture, Mr. Benson, which I 
ide public, setting forth in detail a 


tne 
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refutation of the charges made with com- 
ment as to what the situation actually is. 


Certain charges were also made about the 
large increase in expenses in the ASC pro- 
gram, exclusive of CCC grain storage struc- 
tures. The following statement shows con- 
Clusively that expenses in the ASC county 
officers have decreased with respect to pro- 
grams where the workload is the same or has 
declined and has increased only in those 
cases where there has been additional work- 
load. It demonstrates that the total in- 
creases in county expenses is attributable 
in its entirety to workload rather than the 
method of operation. 

The statement which follows shows the 
program breakdown of ASC county commit- 
tee expenses for the State of Missouri and in 
total for all Siates for the fiscal years 1953 
and 1954: 


ASC county committee expenses 




















Fiscal ys | 
: eee Increase (+), 
Program ee ee decrease (- 
1953 954 | 1954 over 1963 
I. STATE OF MISSOURI | | 
A tural conservation and farmland restoration. .........----- $829, 760 | $718, 435 —$111, 225 
A iltural adjustment programs. .-..........-- | 1), 202 | 950, 214 +760, 012 
] 1 perce SETOOMENRS...2.ccccnss.ce a Et | 131, 622 134, 054 +2, 432 
( ITANCE . ~~ ~ ~~ ----~-------- ne nn en nnn e en ne--n- -- 44, 208 14,913 —20, 205 
( ) th Wn | grain storage structures) ....----- . 105, 566 | 824, 000 +718, 434 
] OTIC. «occ kabiesaccvowuawnedckdnscussnnseoshaseddcencs 16, 516 15, 338 —1, 178 
POEL. .cccknciiichehesemineeehheibtetiag eae eeeciementcanetiieeé 1,317, 874 2, 656, 954 | +1, 339, O80 
Il, TOTAL ASC COUNTY COMMITTEES FOR ALL STATES Fe ae ser 
A ral conse rvation and farmland restoration... - aan 20. 977, 502 | 18, 136, 348 —?. 891.154 
iral adjustment programs. ...-....-- sie eee 8, 627, 680 | 33. 860, 387 95 941_ 

BOE scene eden t seo sueadahshencwesaan ivescutemcocal 285, 000 | 318, 108 

Loans and purchase agreements............................ 4, 298, 236 5, 505. 107 
( irance ‘ Res Maine dike wenn eh nde l ahem | 1, 992, 075 | 545, O88 pe =i 446, 087 
( yther than grain storage structures) ................-.- | 7, 606, 404 | 10, 019, 297 2, 412, 893 
j SOCOM non eaesncncccusenmedseesusewuseccdecesctaheceeus 493, 660 | 549, 129 +55, 469 
7 | - Rat c 
Total. ...ncncccccccncccccsccacesnacencncsececcccccconeccee=- 44, 280, 557 | 68, 963, 364 | +24, 682, 807 

| 
Analysis of these figures indicates that for due primarily to increases in workload chief- 
the only program where the workload was 


relatively stable, agricultural conservation, 
the expenditures decreased in 1954. 

The increase in expenses for the agricul- 
tu adjustment programs was due to the 
imposition of acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas on wheat, cotton, and corn in 
1954, which were not in effect for 1953. 

The increase in expenses for the sugar pro- 
fram was caused by the imposition in 1954 
of proportionate shares on sugarcane. 

An increase in the number and amount 
of CCC loans in 1954 accounts for increased 
expenses in that year. 

The decrease in crop insurance expenses 

1954 reflects primarily the decrease in 
workload. 

The emergency feed program, which was 
particularly heavy in Missouri, accounts for 
the increase in CCC programs other than 
grain storage structures. 

The wide fluctuations of workloads makes 
it extremely difficult to segregate savings due 
to changes of methods of operations, but the 
azricultural-conservation program, the only 
Program with a relatively stable workload, 
does show a significant decrease. 

Analysis of expenditures for county com- 
mitteemen, office manager, and chief clerks’ 
Salaries in the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 
indicated (1) that about $1,200,000 was saved 
in 1954 over 1953 in the 10 States which had 
no office managers in 1953, and (2) that 
about $1,300,000 was saved in county com- 
mittee salaries in 1954 over 1953, although 
the agricultural adjustment programs re- 
a nearly 400 man-years of additional 
A comparison of 1954 expenses with those 
for 1953 in a State where there was no change 
in the method of operations proves conclu- 
Sively that increased expenses in 1954 were 








ly the agricultural-production programs and 
the drought emergency programs. This is 
evident in the statement for Oregon, shown 


below. It should be noted that expenses 
for the agricultural-conservation program 
increased in 1954 and that there was no 


drought emergency program in Oregon in 
that year: 


Oregon ane county com artes expenses 


—_____ ——_—— _ ——__—__—- 


| Fiseal year | Increase 

Da niece tN RE 

Program | | crease 
1953 1954 | (—) 1954 

ma La | over 1953 





Agricultural conservation 


'$213, 619 $230, 390| +$16, 77 
Agricuitural adjustment | | | 


programs. .... a 52, 991, 157, 380) 4-104, 389 
Sugar___. --| 5,533} 4,936 —577 
Loans and pureha se  agree- | | 

ments -. ss os 87,641| 76,343) —11, 298 
Crop insurance 19, 098 8,610; —10, 488 
CCC (other than grain | 

storage structures) _....-- 93,688) 68,717! —24, 971 
Reimbursements. .......-.- 4,911 6,324) +1, 13 

iss suai inane 477, 461, 552,700) +75, 23 9 


' i 


_— 


There was further criticism on the change 
in the farmer committee system and the 
establishment of country office managers. 
The following, I believe, is a statement that 
accurately presents the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s position on this matter and the 
reasons for the changes. 

Early in this administration, it became ap- 
parent from the department's studies that 
several changes were needed to strengthen 
the farmer committee system. The Depart- 
ment was aware of the splendid contribution 
these committees had made in the past, and 
determined to make the best possible use 
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of their services in administering farm pro- 
grams. This committee st 
of community and county committees 
elected by farmers, and the State committees 
appointed by the Secretary, is responsible 
for the local administration of the agricul- 
tural conservation, acreage allotment and 
marketing quota, price support, and sugar 
programs. Formerly Known as production 
and marketing administration committees, 
these committees are now known as agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees to conform with internal reorganiza- 
tions made in the Department. 

The first changes were made in March 
1953. These were for the purpose of in- 
creasing efficiency, promoting economy, and 
attracting more competent farmers to serve 
in committee positions. The principal 
change made at that time was to separate the 
policymaking and _ policy-executing func- 
tions of State and county offices. The policy- 
forming functions were assigned to farmer 
committees. The committees now operate 
in much the same manner as a board of 
directors. They make the policies of the office 
and hire trained employees appointed by and 
responsible to them to carry out the com- 
mittee’s decisions and to be responsible for 
the day-to-day operation of the office. This 
method of operation has enabled both the 
farmer committeemen and their hired em- 
ployees to perform the functions which each 
is best qualified to undertake. A second 
change was to employ committeemen on a 
part-time and when-actually-needed basis, 
rather than fulltime. This change not only 
reduced costs, but enabled the Department 
of Agriculture to attract many capable and 
interested farmers to serve in these positions 
who otherwise would have been unwilling 
or unable to serve. 

These first two changes affected primarily 
the Midwest States. Most of the other States 
were already operating on this basis. The 
good experience gained from the operation 
in most of the States, convinced the De- 
partment that this system should be used 
nationwide. 

Third, a rotation system was established 
for State committees under which a mem- 
ber is replaced each year. This has brought 
fresh and wider viewpoints to bear on farm 
problems in the State, and at the same time 
insured stability and continuity of policy by 
retaining experienced members of the com- 
mittees from one year to the next. 


Early in the Eisenhower administration it 
was determined that county committees 
should continue to choose their own person- 
nel. It was felt that the local farmers had 
generally done a good job in selecting em- 
ployees, and that an important part of the 
new grassroots approach should be to keep 
these committees functioning with a maxi- 
mum of local responsibility. However, in 
order to attract capable people, the Depart- 
ment published minimum standards which 
employees were required to meet. The en- 
forcement of these national standards, or 
such higher standards for the State as the 
State ASC committee elected to use, was del- 
egated to the State committee. It was em- 
phasized that these standards were to be 
used to get qualified employees and not to 
substitute the judgment of the State com- 
mittee for that of the county committee 
where the employee selected by the county 
committee met the qualification standards. 
The Department also established for the first 
time a national scale of salaries for these em- 
ployees which provides flexibility to meet 
varied situations in different States and 
counties. 

Last year the Department made additional 
changes in the committee system, all de- 
signed to strengthen and improve it, and 
necessary to supplement the several improve- 
ment actions taken previously. These 
changes place the election machinery in the 
hands of an independent group of farmers to 


ructure, composed 
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insure fairness in the conduct of committee 
elections, tighten eligibility requirements 
for committeemen to exclude persons with 
conflicting interests, and simplify the elec- 
tion procedure. One of the most frequent 
criticisms of the farmer committee system in 
the past has been that some committees were 
using the election machinery to perpetuate 
themselves in office. This is not a valid 
criticism under today’s operations because 
the Department has moved to make commit- 
teemen as representative as possible of the 
farmers they are selected to serve. 

It has been, and continues to be, the De- 
partment’s policy to free the farmer commit- 
tee system of partisan politics. The Depart- 
ment has stated on many occasions that 
these committees can serve their cause and 
their country best in an atmosphere which is 
as devoid as humanly possible from partisan 
considerations. 





Only Significant Difference Was in Quan- 
tity of Work, and Impaired Workers 
Rated Higher—Experience of Atomic 
Energy Commission in Employing 
Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of several congres- 
sional investigations into the problems 
of the physically handicapped, and as 
sponsor of legislation to encourage the 
hiring of the handicapped, I have re- 
peatedly been struck by the fact that all 
impartial and objective studies of the 
value of these employees as compared to 
unimpaired workers always show the 
handicapped ranking very high for any 
work they are capable of performing. 

Adm. Louis L. Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, con- 
firms this experience of mine in a report 
just issued which analyzes the experi- 
ence of the AEC employing the physi- 
cally handicapped. Admiral Strauss re- 
ported that a study of the performance 
of 300 handicapped persons in one AEC 
laboratory revealed there was no signifi- 
cant difference in job performance be- 
tween the impaired and unimpaired. 

When comparing the two groups in abil- 
ity, adaptability, attendance, attitude, de- 
pendability, quantity of work— 


And so forth. He wrote in the July 
issue of the monthly publication Per- 
formance issued by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped— 

The only significant difference was found 
in the factor, quantity of work. On this 
point the impaired workers were rated 
higher. The impaired group also had a bet- 
ter safety record than the unimpaired group. 
From janitorial activities to the design of 
new nuclear reactors, this group of handi- 
capped employees has more than carried its 
assigned workload. 


The AEC Chairman said that use of 
physically handicapped persons in 
atomic-energy work has added needed 
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scientists to the labor force, helping to 

fill a serious shortage of qualified people. 

The press release issued July 29 by 
Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
which reported on the study by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is as 
follows: 

AEC Heap Says HIRE-THE-HANDICAPPED PRoO- 
GRAM ADDS SCIENTISTS TO LABOR FORCE 
The policy of employing physically handi- 

capped individuals in the Atomic Energy 

Commission materially increases the number 

of scientists in the labor force, Adm. Lewis L. 

Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 

Commission states in the July issue of Per- 

formance, monthly publication of the Presti- 

dent’s Committee on Employment of the 

Physically Handicapped. 

“One of our atomic-energy research labo- 
ratories,” he said, “has employed several 
hundred persons whose physical disabilities 
cover practically every conceivable type of 
handicap. An analysis of the performance 
of 300 handicapped workers revealed that 
there was no significant difference in job 
performance between the impaired group 
and a similar group of unimpaired employees. 
The two groups scored almost identically in 
ratings by supervisors. 

“When comparing the two groups in abil- 
ity, adaptability, attendance, attitude, de- 
pendability, quantity of work, etc., the only 
significant difference was found in the fac- 
tor, quantity of work. On this point the 
impaired workers were rated higher. The 
impaired group also had a better safety rec- 
ord than the unimpaired group. From jani- 
torial activities to the design of new nuclear 
reactors, this group of handicapped employ- 
ees has more than carried its assigned work- 
load. 

“Of particular interest to the Atomic 
Energy Commission is the fact that such pro- 
grams increase the number of scientists and 
engineers in the labor force. 

“As one example, one laboratory employed 
e. design engineer who had atrophy of the 
right leg and paralysis of both legs since the 
age of 6 months. Using a basic form of re- 
mote-control equipment in his crutches, he 
designs mechanical arms and hands that can 
operate through protecting walls and manip- 
ulate radioactive materials. 

“The ever-increasing needs of American 
industry makes it imperative, therefore, that 
no physically handicapped individual pos- 
sessing usable skills be denied employment in 
a job for which his skills qualify him. Abil- 
ity rather than disability must be the watch- 
word of any individual who is responsible 
for employee: selection and placement.” 

“Atomic energy research,” Admiral Strauss 
said, “has placed new tools in the hands of 
medical scientists that will materially assist 
in the rehabilitation of handicapped 
individuals.” 

“These tools,” he said, “will enable us to 
gain a better understanding of what makes 
the human body behave as it does and to 
assist in the rehabilitation of handicapped 
individuals, thus making more of them 
capable of gainful employment.” 





Always More To Learn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp I include an editorial by 
Mr. Belmont Dennis, editor and pub. 
lisher of the Conyers News. Mr. Den. 
nis is also editor and publisher of the 
Covington News, and is a resident of 
Covington, Newton County, Ga. It was 
with pleasure that I read the editoria) 
which follows, and I hope that it will be 
of interest to others who shall read jt: 
ALWAYS MorE To LEARN 


Learning is the common denominator of 
democracy. The higher the level of learning 
in this country, the higher will be the ley; 
of our form of government. Freedom to pur. 
sue knowledge is the birthright of Ameri. 
cans, and this means each individual is 
privileged to advance and learn with limi. 
tations set only by his own ambition ang 
capabilities. 

Public education and compulsory schoo! 
attendance have raised the literacy levye} 
higher in this country than anywhere else 
in the world. With that rise also have risey 
our standards of ethics, our social ai 
litical institutions. 

Mere literacy, however, is only a steppinc. 
stone to learning. And learning is only the 
raw material of thinking. Because of our 
broad base of education, we Americans have 
become leaders in the sciences, the arts, and 
in human relations. 

These thoughts are generated by the recent 
award of large cash prizes by the publishers 
of the New York Funk & Wagnalls Encyclo- 
pedia and of the Unicorn Book of the Year to 
the winners of two nationwide information 
contests. 

The prizes awarded by the publishers of 
these excellent research and reference works 
are of interest primarily to the winners. 
The public has a much more profound i: 
terest in the contests. Thousands of con- 
testants, of all ages and walks of life. of all 
degrees of formal education, have been stim- 
ulated to scholarship, research, and a thirst 
for knowledge. 

We feel that this publishing firm has per- 
formed a noteworthy service in demonstrat- 
ing that intelligent curiosity need not end 
in the classroom—that the home, the fou 
dation of our free way of life, can be an 
important place of learning through own- 
ership and use of family reference libraries 
They have taught us that study can be a 
rewarding and pleasurable hobby which helps 
bind the family ties. 


1G po- 








Richard B. Vail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker,! 
was shocked beyond measure when I 
heard of the passing of my good friend 
Richard B. Vail. He was possessed ¢ 0 
great character and integrity. During 
the years he was in Congress he se!’ ed 
his country, his State, and his district 
with distinction. 

I know every Member of Congress who 
was privileged to serve with Dick Vail. 
will remember his many courtesies and 
acts of kindness. 

I join with all his many friends 
expressing my heartfelt sympathy to the 
members of his family. 
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The Nation’s Medical and Scientific Needs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced 3 bills dealing with the 
medical and scientific needs of the coun- 
try. These measures are the result of 
prolonged study and many conferences. 

In essence, the 3 bills would: 

One. Provide $250,000 to cover the cost 
of preparation, publication, and distri- 
bution of science teaching text and 
laboratory manual supplements for pub- 
lic, elementary, and secondary schools 
which would be prepared by qualified 
private science teaching groups. 

Two. Institute a national program of 
10 college scholarships per State each 
year for needy students who qualify ina 
nationwide mental examination. 

Three. (a) Provide $20 million of Fed- 
eral funds for use on a matching basis 
to aid the States in the construction 
of psychiatric hospitals and psychiatric 
rehabilitation centers; and (b) Provide 
$5 million of United States funds for aid 
to the States on a matching basis for 
use in building narcotic addicts hospitals 
and narcotic addicts treatment and re- 
habilitation clinics. 

It is my firm conviction that our 
national medical and scientific research 
activities are in need of great augmen- 
tation. However, it is recognized that 
before any large-scale expansion can be 
undertaken, Many more thousands of 
trained scientific personnel are needed. 
Yet, while this need is clear, American 
schools graduate fewer and fewer trained 
personnel each year. The gravity of the 
situation is well demonstrated in an ex- 
cellent article which appeared in the 
magazine section of the New York Times 
this past Sunday. The author of that 
article is Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director 
of the National Science Foundation. He 
has stated the case with great directness 
and clarity. Dr. Waterman cited these 
Startling statistics in his presentation: 

Engineering graduates 


1950 1954 
Boviet Riedie Sp 28,000 54,000 
United States_......-._._~ 52,000 22,000 


He said, “The fact is that there are not 
going to be enough teachers and experi- 
enced research investigators to train the 
coming generation of scientists and en- 
sineers when the youngsters resulting 
from the high birthrates of the forties 
enter college in a few years.” 

This shortage is apparent today on 
ion, Hementary and secondary school 

Dr. Waterman set forth four basic 
Steps to help reverse this shocking trend 
by “increasing the broad base of our 
educated population from which scien- 
usts and leaders in other fields must 
come; locating and attracting into the 
Sciences youngsters with special apti- 
tudes in that direction; improving the 


oe of instruction in the secondary 


ools; developing an appreciation of 
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pure research as the foundation of our 
strength in science. Above all, we must 
strive for a climate of opinion that will 
be favorable to our intellectual as well as 
creative activities,” he said. 

I believe that two of the bills which 
I have introduced will help to meet the 
needs outlined by Dr. Waterman. 

The first woulé provide funds to en- 
able private groups to prepare, publish, 
and distribute, without charge, supple- 
mentary science teaching text and lab- 
oratory manuals to public elementary 
and secondary schools throughout the 
country. 

Such manuals would fill the long gap 
which exists between publication of reg- 
ular editions of grade- and high-school 
text and laboratory books. It has been 
found that revisions of such standard 
works are not economically feasible more 
freauently than every 7 to 10 years. Asa 
result, classroom work can be seriously 
retarded, particularly when science 
courses in our crowded schools have to 
be taught by substitute teachers, not 
especially trained in the sciences. 

These manuals would include text ma- 
terial to the extent that new topics 
come up that are deemed of interest to 
students and have not been treated in 
the textbooks that are available. Simi- 
larly, they would include laboratory ex- 
ercises that involve subject matter and 
skills so recently developed that they 
are not included in the current labora- 
tory books. The material would be dis- 
tributed through national science-teach- 
ing societies and organizations. The es- 
tablished publishing houses could pro- 
duce such manuals on a straight con- 
tract or other reimbursement basis. As 
is the case with the traditional prepara- 
tion of manuscripts, science teachers and 
professors in teacher-training universi- 
ties would produce the materials. Co- 
ordination of topics could be accom- 
plished through a national science- 
teachers organization such as the Fu- 
ture Scientists of America Foundation of 
the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. Such an organization, a division of 
the National Education Association, 
would be eminently qualified to con- 
duct the entire program and could be 
authorized to do so under my bill. 

The cost of such a program is modest 
indeed when compared with the benefits 
to be derived. A typical booklet could 
be’ produced and a copy sent to each of 
the Nation’s 28,000 high schools for ap- 
proximately $5,000. To place 1 copy in 
the hands of each of the Nation’s 365,000 
physics students would cost 10 or 12 
times that sum. There are in the United 
States approximately 70,000 teachers 
who have assignments involving one or 
more sciences. A worthwhile manual 
could be prepared for them at a cost of 
only about $1 per teacher, including the 
cost of development, production, and dis- 
tribution. 

The second bill which I introduced 
would carry on the training process at 
the college and graduate-school levels. 
In 1950, according to Dr. Waterman, we 
had 59,000 graduates in the natural 
sciences. Four years later, in 1954, we 
had only 29,000. He pointed out that 
the record total of graduates in 1950 was 
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largely due to the GI bill of rights. 
said: 

It shows what we can do. The substan- 
tially lower figures for the years that follow 
represent a serious handicap to the full de- 
velopment of our national strength. 


He 


My bill would increase college enroll- 
ments, principally at the land-grant col- 
leges, by about 500 students each year. 
They would be eligible for both under- 
graduate and graduate work. 

In February of this year, the Health 
Resources Advisory Committee under the 
able chairmanship of Dr. Howard A 
Rusk, reported on the serious and 
increasing national shortage of trained 
health personnel. This report dealt es- 
sentially with physicians, dentists, and 
nurses but is a clear indication of the 
situation regarding all our scientific 
personnel. Dr. Rusk reported: 

We have a tight supply situation In the 
three major health professions—medicine, 
dentistry, and nursing. The supply both of 
physicians and dentists has not increased as 
fast as the population, in the period since 
the beginning of World War II. * * * There 
is little prospect for improvement in the 
total situation in this decade. 


This report went on to point out the 
serious shortage of faculty members 
on the staffs of medical schools and that 
at least 30 million Americans live in 
areas without organized. health depart- 
ments. The report concluded that a 
civilian disaster of the magnitude possi- 
ble today could put an incredible load 
on civilian health personnel. 

Last year the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of this 
House reported that— 

An adequate number of well-trained scien- 
tists is the most important single factor in 
determining whether or not progress is made 
over the years to come in the fight against 
disease. Money and facilities are needed 
urgently, but they will not of themselves 
produce the knowledge we need so urgently. 
The crucial factor is the intelligence of ade- 
quately trained dedicated men and women 
who will, if given the oportunity, explore 
new avenues of science and thus bring us to 
our desired goal. 


The bill I propose would give that 
opportunity to hundreds of Americans. 
It would give that opportunity to indi- 
viduals capable of contributing to and 
strengthening our Nation. It* would 
utilize the talents and intelligence of 
those who, through lack of encourage- 
ment or lack of funds, have been unable 
to contribute to our general well-being 
in the fashion they would like or to the 
full extent of their capabilities. 

The third measure which I have intro- 
duced would expand the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act to include psy- 
chiatric hospital and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities and narcotic addict hospitals and 
treatment and rehabilitation clinics. 
The most critical health problem con- 
fronting the Nation today is in the field 
of mental health. Dr. Jonas E. Salk 
pointed this out immediately after the 
announcement of his success in culmi- 
nating the conquest of poliomyelitis. 

Today there is an estimated shortage 
of 5.3 hospital beds per thousand popu- 
lation in all categories of hospitals. 
This is a shortage of about 500,000 beds. 
Among the categories of hospitals, 
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need—as measured by additional beds 
required to meet minimum standards— 
is most acute in the mental-care field. 
The rate of additional beds needed per 
1.000 population for mental care is 2.2; 
for general hospital care, 1.2; for chronic 
illness, 1.7; and for tuberculosis, 0.13. 
At the present rate of illness, 1 out of 
every 12 children born will spend some 
time in a mental hospital. The number 
of patients in institutions for the care 
of the mentally ill is increasing steadily 
at the rate of approximately 10,000 per 
year. In addition, the number of non- 
institutionalized cases have been esti- 
mated at 9 million people. That is 
almost 6 percent of the total United 
States population. Only 10 percent of 
these are thought to need hospital care. 
Thus, the urgent need for psychiatric 
hospitals and psychiatric rehabilitation 
facilities for ambulatory patients is 
clear. Advances in treatment have made 
it possible to provide increased care for 
the mentally ill outside of hospitals. 
It has become increasingly apparent that 
psychiatric clinics—usually defined as 
having a psychiatrist in attendance at 
regularly scheduled hours—can be of 
great assistance in relieving overcrowd- 
ed mental hospitals. They serve as the 
center for the often neglected but ur- 
gently necessary followup care or reha- 
bilitation of patients who have been hos- 
pitalized and have recovered sufficiently 
to return to their homes. Several States 
have already instituted outpatient clinics 
and rehabilitation facilities for the care 
of mental patients. I have been told 
that the average cost of treating a pa- 
tient in one of the clinics now in opera- 
tion in Michigan costs about $39 per 
adult as compared with $1,124 for a 
patient in a traditional State institution. 
Despite the excellent advances which 
have been made under the Mental 
Health Act of 1946, it has been estimated 
that there is at present a need for more 
than 800 additional psychiatric clinics. 


The need for similar facilities for nar- 
cotic addicts is even greater today. 
There are virtually no narcotic addict 
rehabilitation facilities in the country. 
In essence all of our efforts have been 
concentrated upon the two Federal hos- 
pitals for addicts located at Lexington, 
Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex. There have 
been a very few State projects such as 
the Riverside Hospital in New York City. 
Dr. Isidor Chein of the Research Center 
for Human Relations at New York Uni- 
versity, Dr. Solomon Kobrin of the Chi- 
cago Area Project, the Provident Hos- 
pital and Training School in Chicago, 
and Dr. Ralph W. Fisher of the Los 
Angeles Youth Committee have been vir- 
tually alone in their activities with nar- 
cotic addict rehabilitation and treatment 
clinics. 


In view of the apparent inability of 
the Federal narcotic agents to stem the 
tide of habit-forming drugs which is 
flooding the country, the only solution 
to this virtually insoluble problem of 
dope addiction must lie in the cure of 
addicts and their rehabilitation and 


restoration to a useful place in society. 
A fully integrated program of hospital 
treatment and postcustodial care at 
rehabilitation clinics must be established 
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at once. One example of the growing 

curse of addiction, and many, many more 

could be given, is the fact that in New 

York City in 1954, more boys and girls 

under the age of 21 were arrested for 

narcotic violations than the total of all 
narcotic arrests of adults and teenagers 

combined in 1946. 

There is at present a waiting list of 
over 500 persons seeking voluntary ad- 
mission to the Lexington and Fort Worth 
hospitals. Based upon the operating 
record estublished at these two institu- 
tions, it will take approximately 40 more 
years to treat the present estimate of 
60,000 addicts in the United States. In 
addition, adequate and extensive reha- 
bilitation facilities would serve to greatly 
reduce the large number of repeat ad- 
missions which prevail today as a result 
of back-sliding addicts. 

Increased hospital custodial treatment 
and a sound nationwide program of re- 
habilitation and postcustodial care is 
essential. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer these three bills 
now in the hope that during the recess 
the appropriate administrative agencies 
and professional groups may be able to 
study my proposals and that when the 
Congress reconvenes we may be able to 
hold public hearings promptly and enact 
some helpful remedial legislation. I do 
not claim these measures as the final 
word, but offer them as my own thought 
on the subject, in the hope that discus- 
sion and study may produce additional 
proposals and professional suggestions 
which may be adopted to help alleviate 
the critical conditions which exist in 
these scientific fields. 

With your permission, I would like to 
include here with my remarks analyses 
of the three bills which I have intro- 
duced: 

ANALYSIS OF THE DAVIDSON BILL To PrRovIDE 
ASSISTANCE IN FINANCING PUBLICATION OF 
Scrence TEACHING MANUALS FOR USE IN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

SCIENCE TEACHING MANUALS 

1. Purpose: To promote science education 
by providing Federal assistance to the Na- 
tion’s elementary and secondary schools 
through grants to finance the development, 
publication, and free distribution cf science 
teaching manuals to supplement standard 
textbooks and laboratory manuals. 

2. Appropriation: Not more than $250,000 
in any fiscal year. 

3. The United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation is authorized to make grants to 
finance the preparation, publication, and 
distribution of such manuals for use in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

4. Grants shall be.made only to nonprofit 
private agencies selected by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of experience in science 
teaching in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

5. Grants shall be made under agreements 
between the Commissioner and such agency 
providing that the agency will distribute the 
manuals free (except for distribution costs) 
to United States elemertary and secondary 
schools which request them. 

(a) Manuals in excess of those used to 
fill such requests may be sold, with proceeds 
of such sale being divided between the 
United States and the agency on basis of 
their respective contribution to cost of man- 
uals. 

(b) All such funds paid into the Treasury 
shall be kept in a separate account available 
for making additional grants. 
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(c) The agency shall account to the Com. 
missioner regarding all expenditures. 

6. The Government is specifically prohip 
ited from exercising any direction, super. 
vision, or control over the selection of ; 1 
thors or materials or over the personne!, cyr. 
riculum, or program of any school or sch 
system. 

7. Elementary or secondary schools are 
cGefined in the bill as those providing such 
education at public expense and under pup. 
lic supervision and direction. 


ANALYSIS OF COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP Procray 
PROPOSED BY CONGRESSMAN IRWIN D. Dayip- 
SON 
The purpose of this act is to promote jn. 

terest in higher education and give an o; 

tunity to needy qualified highschool eg 

ates to attend college and graduate s: ls 

1. Provision is made for the awarding of 
the following annual scholarships: : 

(a) Ten to residents of each State. 

(b) Five to residents of Hawaii, 5 to rec!. 
dents of Alaska, and 5 to residents of Puerto 
Rico. 

(c) Two to residents of the Canal Zone 
and 2 to residents of the Virgin Island 

2. Holders of scholarship§ shall either at. 
tend a land-grant college within their Sta; 
or such other accredited college or univer- 
sity as the United States Commissioner of 
Education may designate. 

3. The initial award of such a scholarship 
shall be based upon: (1) The results of an- 
nual competitive examinations to be held 
throughout the United States; (2) financial 
necd as determined by such evidence as the 
Commissioner may require. 

4. Examinations shall be conducted by the 








educational testing service of Princeton, N. J. 
(college boards) pursuant to arrangements 
with the Commissioner of Education. Anj 
individual who has completed his or her sec- 
ondary education, or who will do so within 


1 year, and who has not commenced educa- 
tion at the college level is eligible t 
the examination. 

5. Initially, scholarships under this pro- 
gram may only be awarded for first year 
study at institutions of higher education. 


However, such scholarships may thereafter 
be renewed from year to year if the student's 
progress is satisfactory to the institution he 
is attending and to the Commissioner, and 
the student remains at least in the upper 


quarter of his class. 
6. The Commissioner may continue to pro- 
who 


vide scholarship assistance to students 
complete 4 years of undergraduate wo! 
der the program, and who he determine 
outstandingly qualified to continue their ed- 
ucation at the graduate level in the students’ 
major field of study. The Commissioner may 
authorize all students to attend institutions 
of higher education other than those initially 
designated when such institution does not 





provide an adequate course of study in the 
field the individual desires to follow or when 
continued attendance at such institution Is 


impracticable for other reason. 

7. No scholarships may be awarded und 
this act or renewed under it, if the in 
ual is receiving benefits under the eal 
tional provisions of the so-called GI bills or 
certain other scholarship aid. 

8. Payment of scholarship assistance shall 
be made directly to each individual to meet 
in part the expenses of such individuals 
subsistence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, 
and equipment while holding a scholarship 
and actually enrolled at school. 

9. The allowances provided are as follows: 

(a) Each scholarship student, no dé pend- 
ents, $110 per month; 

(b) Each scholarship student, one de- 
pendent, $135 per month; 

(c) Each scholarship student, more than 
one dependent, $160 per month. 

10. Holders of such scholarships who are 
otherwise subject to military service require 
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shall be deferred during satisfactory 
dance under the program. However, 
ympletion of studies under the pro- 
am all former recipients of assistance shall 
»tomatically become subject to general mili- 
requirements unless, while attending 
college they pursue & full 4-year Army 
OTC, Naval ROTC, or Air Force ROTC pro- 
and accepted a commission in one of, 
rvices. 

The United States Commissioner of 
ition shall administer the program and 
make regular studies, investigations, 
and reports concerning the scholarship pro- 
ram and shall report annually to the Con- 
-ross through the Secretary of Health, Edu- 

m, and Welfare. He may employ spe- 
ig experts, and consultants when 
deemed necessary. 

12. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall consult with the heads of 
other executive departments and Federal 
agencies with the aim of coordinating all 
‘ rship programs administered by the 
Federal Government. 

13. No Federal department, agency, offi- 
cer, or employee may exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the curriculum 
or program of any educational institution or 
over its administration or personnel. 

14. Scholarships shall be awarded without 
regard to sex, creed, race, color, religion or 
national origin. 


ary 


ram 


gram 


ANALYSIS OF CONGRESSMAN IRWIN D. Davip- 
son’s Britt To ASSIST THE STATES ON A 
PARTNERSHIP BASIS IN BUILDING MUCH- 
NEEDED NONPROFIT PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 
AND REHABILITATION FACILITIES AND NAR- 
cotic AppIcTSs HOSPITALS AND TREATMENT 
CLINICS 

PSYCHIATRIC AND NARCOTIC ADDICTS HOSPITALS 

AND REHABILITATION FACILITIES 


Title VI of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U. S. C. 291) is amended by adding new 
parts H, I, and J which would assist the 
States in surveying their needs and in con- 
structing: 

A. Psychiatric facilities 


1. Five hundred thousand dollars is au- 
thorized to assist the States to inventory 
their existing psychiatric facilities, survey 
the need for additional facilities, and develop 
programs for the construction of such facili- 
The Surgeon General is authorized to 
use this fund to make payments of not more 
than 50 percent of the cost of such survey to 
States applying for assistance; no such allot- 
ment to any State may be less than $25,000. 

2. Twenty million dollars is appropriated 
to aid the States in the construction of non- 
profit psychiatric hospitals, rehabilitation, 
and treatment facilities. No allotment made 
to any State under this section may be less 
than $100,000. 

3. The following types of nonprofit facili- 
ties are defined as proper for assistance un- 
der this portion of the bill: 


(a) Psychiatric hospitals: These are hos- 
pitals for the intensive treatment and care 
of the mentally ill and those afflicted with 
psychiatric ailments, but not hospitals de- 
voted essentially to providing long-term cus- 
todial care; 

(b) Psychiatric treatment clinics and re- 
habilitation facilities: Such facilities are 
“efined as those providing for the care, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of ambulatory pa- 
Uents afflicted with psychiatric ailments, 
through an integrated program of medical, 
psychological, social, and vocational evalua- 
“on and service which is either operated in 
connection with a hospital or in which pa- 
“ent care is under the professional super- 
| “sion of persons licensed to practice psy- 

chiatry in the State. 


B. Narcotie addicts facilities 


_4. $250,000 is authorized for use in as- 
sisting the States to inventory their drug 
“ddicts facilities, survey the need for such 


ties 


facilities, and develop programs for the con- 
struction of such medical facilities. 

5. $5 million is appropriated to aid the 
States in the construction of the following 
types of nonprofit facilities: 

(a) Narcotic hospitals to provide suitable 
custodial care and treatment of narcotic 
addicts. 

(b) Treatment clinics and rehabilitation 
facilities for the care and treatment of am- 
bulatory patients overcoming narcotic ad- 
diction and not in need of custodial care. 

Appropriate integrated treatment by com- 
petent professional personnel in medical, 
psychological, social, and vocational fields 
would be provided at such facilities 
which are either connected with a hospital 
or in which the patient care is under the 
professional supervision of persons licensed 
to practice medicine in the State. 

6. The States may submit applications for 
survey and construction funds for both psy- 
chiatric hospitals, rehabilitation facilities 
and narcotic addicts hospitals, treatment 
centers and rehabilitation clinics as pro- 
vided in the original Hill-Burton Act. 

The act provides for: 

(a) A single responsible State agency to 
administer the States program; 

(b) A State medical facilities advisory 
council which includes representatives of 
nongovernmental groups or provides for con- 
sultation with such groups. 

(c) State reports to the Surgeon General 
supplying such information as he shall re- 
quire, including relative need for such fa- 
cilities determined in accordance with the 
Surgeon General’s regulations. 

(d) State plans for construction of facili- 
ties eligible for assistance. 

(e) Review of State plans and modification 
of them from time to time as is necessary. 

7. Allotments under both the psychiatric 
and narcotic addicts portions of the bill are 
to be made to the States on the same basis 
as was provided in the 1954 amendments to 
the Hill-Burton Act, except that the Surgeon 
General may consider special facts relating 
to the incidence of narcotic addiction with- 
in the States in allotting funds for drug 
addict medical facilities construction and 
surveys. 

8. The Federal share of the cost of all proj- 
ects is to be determined in the same fashion 
as is provided under existing law in the case 
of projects covered by the 1954 amendments 
to title VI. There are three alternatives: 

(a) Special standards may be established 
under the State plan which is approved by 
the Surgeon General; 

(b) In the absence of such standards, an 
amount to be determined, but not less than 
one-third nor more than two-thirds of the 
State’s allotment percentage; or 

(c) Fifty percent of the cost of construc- 
tion, if the State so elects. 

9. A State may, subject to the approval of 
the Surgeon General, request that a specified 
portion of an allotment to it be transferred 
and added to the corresponding allotment of 
another State in order to meet a portion of 
the Federal share of the construction in such 
other state of psychiatric or narcotic addicts 
facilities. 

10. No application for diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers or psychiatric treatment and 
rehabilitation facilities may be approved 
unless the applicant is either: 

(a) A State, political subdivision, or pub- 
lic agency; 

(b) Corporation or association which owns 
and operates a nonprofit hospital; or 


(c) A corporation, association, fund, trust, 
or foundation organized and operated exclu- 
sively for either charitable or educational 
purposes as described in section 170 (c) (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

11. The recapture provisions of existing 
law are extended to the new act and defini- 
tions of “psychiatric hospitals’’ and “psy- 
chiatric treatment and rehabilitation facili- 
ties” are added. 
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Small Business and the United States 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment of Wallace J. Campbell, director 
of the Washington office of the Coop- 
erative League of the U. S. A., before 
the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business concerning the report of the 
Attorney General’s National Committee 
To Study the Antitrust Laws. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am 
director of the Washington office of the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A. The 
league is a federation of consumer, pur- 
chasing, and services cooperatives across 
the Nation with a direct membership of over 
2 million families, both rural and urban, 
In addition, we have in associate member- 
ship an additional 9 million members affili- 
ated through the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association and the Credit 
Union National Association. ; 

The cooperative league is very much in- 
terested in the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee, both in terms of its spe- 
cific reference to cooperatives, and in terms 
of our more general concern with the pro- 
tection of a free, independent, and competi- 
tive economy. The cooperatives are based 
on the premise of a democratic economy, one 
which is free from unnecessary controls 
on the part of the Government and also 
one free from control and domination by 
any single business or business organiza- 
tions. We feel that it has been and must 
continue to be in the interest of all of 
the people of the United States to main- 
tain our antitrust laws and to enforce them 
adequately. 

We had hoped that the Attorney General's 
committee would take as its major task the 
review and strengthening of the antitrust 
laws. We are greatly disappointed in the 
results of the study. 

It is a sad commentary on the committee 
itself that the press and the public breathed 
a deep sigh of relief when the report recom- 
mended continuation of the existing anti- 
trust laws. This should have been the 
point from which the committee started 
rather than the point at which it arrived 
after long study. Unfortunately, in our 
judgment, the report opens the way for the 
weakening of the antitrust laws to such an 
extent that the actual effectiveness of the 
Government's antitrust procedure may be 
destroyed from within. 

We would like to devote our attention first 
to our organization's point of specific inter- 
est, the section on agricultural cooperatives, 
pages 306-313. 

While the report makes no recommenda- 
tion for a change in the existing laws, the 
text itself falls into the trap set by the 
enemies of cocperatives who have been try- 
ing to make the public believe that coopera- 
tives are exempt from prosecution under the 
antitrust laws. A layman reading the report 
might very well feel that some special priv- 
ilege had been given to cooperatives under 
the Clayton Act or the Capper-Volstead Act 
or the Cooperative Marketing Act. None of 
these acts exempt the cooperatives from 
prosecution if they in any way violate the 
antitrust laws of the United States. No co- 
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operative organization and no cooperative 
official whom we know have ever asked for 
such an exemption. 

The law is clear and the courts have al- 
ways sustained the following position. The 
Clayton and Capper-Volstead Acts provide 
that the fact of the organization of a co- 
operative and its normal operation shall not 
be construed as combination in restraint of 
trade. The Congress felt that for the pro- 
tection of the cooperatives themselves, the 
law should set forth plainly the fact that 
cooperatives, by their nature, provide the 
economic machinery through which people 
work together in their common interest. In 
many communities it is necessary for a co- 
operative, if it is to serve its members effec- 
tively, to handle the bulk of, or sometimes 
ail of, the commodities produced or the items 
purchased. The law actually established the 
fact that this could and is being done in the 
interests of the members of the cooperative, 
and that such action does not in itself con- 
stitute a restraint of trade. If a cooperative, 
by its action, engages in practices which are 
unlawful there is nothing in the law, and 
never has been anything in the law, which 
frees the cooperatives from the same respon- 
sibility which falls on any other business 
enterprise. 

In the conclusions and recommendations 
on this section, the report says, “Some mem- 
bers would add that the failure of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture over two decades to in- 
stitute a single proceeding against an agri- 
cultural cooperative at least suggests that 
enforcement responsibility be put elsewhere.” 
The implication of the statement is obvious, 
and we feel, completely unwarranted. 

A little earlier the report questions the 
growth of centrally controlled cooperatives, 
or federated cooperatives. These organiza- 
tions are essential to the interests of the 
farmers and consumers of America, and are 
as completely a part of the pattern of Amer- 
ican cooperation as is the small marketing 
cooperative or the farm supply co-op. These 
central organizations have no way of escap- 
ing antitrust prosecutions either, and are 
proud to stand up as part of the established 
business community, assuming their full 
rights and responsibilities. 

It is extremely significant, as Congress- 
man WRIGHT PaTMAN pointed out in his re- 
view of the report, that the committee in all 
of its recommendations except one, leaned 
toward a relaxation of the antitrust laws 
affecting big business organizations. “As to 
smell business, labor, and farmers,” Congress- 
man PATMAN says, “the recommendations 
are to make these groups open targets for the 
abuses of monopoly power and to enlarge 
the antitrust laws against the organized 
efforts of two of the groups—labor and 
farmers—by which these segments of our 
population have in the past sought, in some 
measure, protection from the abuses of the 
big corporations.” 

The Attorney General's Committee, as 
erudite and well informed as we assume it 
should have been, should know that 
America’s cooperatives are a yardstick factor 
in the economy; that they have restored 
competition in areas where competition was 
in danger of being obliterated; that they are 
in themselves a factor in preventing monop- 
oly; and, in the words of Senator Grorce D. 
Arken, of Vermont, “The cooperatives are 
about the highest type of private industry” 
and “one of the strongest bulwarks against 
vesting too much power in Government.” 
The committee might have better devoted its 
time to finding a way of strengthening co- 
operatives rather than implying that they 
may be guilty of monopoly practices. 

Your committee is having presented to it 
rather comprehensive analyses of other sec- 
tions of the report. Since I am not an at- 
torney, I would like to give you a layman's 
appraisal of some of the features of the re- 
port which we feel are dangerous. 
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The most important loophole which the 
Attorney General's Committee would drive 
into the antitrust laws is the recommenda- 
tion that greater attention be given to the 
rule of reason in the settlement of antitrust 
cases. This attractive, slick slogan—for 
slogan it is—may well be used to cover a 
drive to eliminate the rule of law in anti- 
trust enforcement. 

The Sherman Act, as you know, made 
“every contract, combination in the form of 
trusts or otherwise, or conspiracy, in re- 
straint of trade of commerce * * * illegal.” 
The hopes which small business had at that 
time were dashed badly when the Supreme 
Court wrote the rule of reason into. the 
Sherman Act. The net effect was that the 
Sherman Act was made so weak that it was 
necessary for the Congress to pass the Clay- 
ton Act and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act to prevent further abuses. If the forma- 
tion of a monopoly or the destruction of 
competitive business through price dis- 
crimination, exclusive dealing, quantity dis- 
counts, brokerage fees to purchasers, com- 
binations and mergers, are unlawful, it is a 
destruction of the law to say that such prac- 
tices are legal if they are carried on in good 
faith. 

In recent years the good faith defense for 
illegal action has made it possible for huge 
business enterprises to excuse their dis- 
criminatory prices and other predatory 
actions by saying that they acted in good 
faith, fearing that some other large competi- 
tor would offer the same discriminatory 
prices. The result is that thousands of small 
businesses can be, and in some cases are, 
destroyed with the guilty party escaping by 
saying that his act was in good faith. 

The Kefauver and Patman bills, S. 11 and 
H. R. 11, are designed to strengthen the anti- 
trust laws by eliminating the possibilty that 
businesses may hide behind the good faith 
defense. 

You may be interested in a layman’s inter- 
pretation of how you can most easily destroy 
your competitor. The practice is one of price 
discrimination. It is possible for a firm with 
many units, such as the A. & P. which was 
indicted for this practice, or other large or- 
ganizations, to secure competitive economic 
advantage by forcing a supplier to give it a 
discriminatory price because of its economic 
power. The huge business may then cut its 
prices in an area where it wishes to destroy 
a competitor. Those prices can be at or be- 
low cost, forcing a competitor to carry on his 
business with a destructive loss until he is 
eliminated completely. The cost of this op- 
eration on the part of the chain organization 
is recouped by charging slightly higher 
prices in its other units around the country. 
The consumers actually, by this process, are 
paying for the destruction of a competitive 
factor in the economy. 

The Robinson-Patman Act was designed 
to prevent discriminatory pricing. The en- 
forcement of that act should be strengthened 
rather than weakened as the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee report would indicate. 

The Attorney General’s committee has 
successfully led the public to believe that it 
was on the side of the consumer because it 
advocates the repeal of the so-called fair 
trade laws. Such a repeal might turn out to 
be a temporary gain for the consumer if at 
the same time the Robinson-Patman Act 
and the Clayton Act were so weakened that 
thousands of small businesses were destroyed 
and the genuine competitive factors in the 
economy were eliminated. 

The one point where the committee has 
urged a strengthening of the antitrust laws 
has been in the penalties advocated for vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act, recommending 
the lifting of the maximum penalty from 
$5,000 to $10,000. The House of Representa- 
tives, not waiting for the committee, had al- 
ready boosted the maximum penalty from 
$5,000 to $50,000. The doubling of the pen- 
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alty recommended by the committee may 
sound “tough” until you realize that if yoy 
merely accounted for a change in price Jeye 
in the 60 years since that ceiling was written 
into the act, an adjustment of economic pep. 
alty would be many times the size of the fine 
recommended by the committee. 

True to the pattern of the report itser 
this small increase in the penalty would be 
hard on genuine small business and wouig 
have no significance whatever to the mult. 
million-dollar corporations which are the 
chief targets of the antitrust laws. 

Fortunately, the report itself contains some 
able and effective dissents. At many points 
throughout the report the minority have 
revealed about 30 places where the commit. 
















tee would weaken the antitrust laws. These 
dissents, like the famous dissents of Justice 
Brandeis, Justice Cardoza, Justice Holmes. 
and others, are actually the interpretation 
of the public interest. The Select Com. 


mittee on Small Business of the Senate 
keeping with its tradition and philosophy, 
will find these dissents more important and 
more valid for a basis of legislative action 
than the majority opinion set forth in the 
report. We commend these dissents to your 
serious attention. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Red Chinese Gesture,” 
published today in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rep CHINESE GESTURE 


Inevitably, the first reaction to Peiping’s 
announcement that 11 American aviators 
who have been imprisoned in Red China for 
about 214 years are now to be set free in 
a feeling of relief and satisfaction. We are 
happy that these men can come back to 
their own world. We are especially happy 
on behalf of their families, who have been 
kept in cruel alternation between hope and 
despair for so long. 

Likewise, there ought to be a feeling of 
gratitude to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, for tue 
earnest efforts he made to obtain the release 
of these men. He pursued that objective 
unremittingly from the time that he elt 
that the obligation had been proper!y lm- 
posed upon him. 

These sentiments of gratitude and sls 
faction over the personal aspects of the Cs 
cannot, however, shut out some of | 
questions that must be asked. What ao 
this gesture on the part of Communist Chins 
mean in the larger picture? Why was * 
timed precisely for the opening of the 
Geneva conversations? What is Red China 
angling for, and what does Red China expe’ 
to gain? 

There is reason for skepticism. These me? 
should have been released long 4£° _— 
could have been sent home at Panmunj\'™ 
They could have been set free when ae 
Hammarskjold made this trip to Peipir 
last December. They could have been ‘reed 
to give an even sweeter aroma to the Bat 
dung conference. 
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T i, they are suddenly freed at the 
: the opening of this latest diplo- 
meeting. More than that, they are 


stigmatized in Peiping’s announce- 
the 11 criminals. There is, there- 
admission that the Red Chinese had 
ed badly, or even that they are now 
bel edly. Instead, the Communists 
idenly discovered that the behavior 
criminals was fairly good and that 
n now be deported. That Peiping 
i expect to get worldwide credit for a 
yneness through this grudging and 
tingly phrased gesture is impudent. 
“It wa quite apparent in the summit con- 
f that the Communists had decided 
‘hat honey was a better bait than vinegar. 
A ntly the directive has now gone out 
ig as well and Mao, Chou, and their 
seem ready to give us a taste of 
ne, the sweetness and light treat- 
Insofar as this means life instead of 
( forimprisoned Americans we are grate- 
If it also means life instead of death 
lization, if the drive is realiy for 
we can rejoice. But we need more 
certainty 
What does Red China want out of the 
Geneva talks? The immediate major ob- 
ives are already clear. First of all, the 
Communists hope to create further fissures 
the question of Formosa. They want to 
ce the Nationalists uneasy about the con- 
e of our support and to make us un- 
y about giving it. They hope to raise, 
ice again, the question of United Nations 
rship and United States recognition. 
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And most of all, as they have repeatedly said, 
they want to relieve tensions by 
United States out of the Pacific; 
stock, and commitments. 
As a start on this program they announce 
sa humanitarian gesture what they should 
have done years ago. It remains to be seen 
if next gesture will be the promise 
not to do again what they had no business 
doing in the first place. Perhaps the next 
ve will be to free some of the civilian 
hostages in China, who should never have 
been imprisoned, and we will be expected to 
receive that atso in humble thankfulness. 
Each of the gestures, of course, does make 
its contribution to a lessening of the tense- 
ness that has gripped us all. The Russian 
smiles at Geneva were part of that. The 
Red Chinese are obviously taking the same 
line. Naturally, we welcome this relief, yet 
it would be folly to allow a lessening of 
tenseness to mean a lessening of caution and 
The release of these 11 aviators may 
well be a good augury for a pleasanter at- 
mosphere in Geneva. We hope so. But Red 


China still must prove that she wants a 
Just peace. 


getting 
lock, 





their 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before Annual Convention 


Baquet of the AMVETS, Department of 


Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the text of an address I delivered 
at the annual banquet of the AMVETS, 
“partment of Pennsylvania, at Union- 
town, Pa., on Saturday, July 30, 1955. 
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There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are assembled in 
riched in history. 

Here in Uniontown we are close to many 
historic shrines which are constant remind- 
ers of the courage and valor of the pioneers 
of American freedom. 

In colonial days this region was the scene 
of many campaigns against the French and 
Indians which finally establish British su- 
premacy on the North American Continent. 
Battles fought here shaped the course of our 
history and the destiny of two great Euro- 
pean empires. 

Fort Necessity, where George Washington 
first commanded troops under fire, is only 10 
miles east of here. Washington knew this 
entire country. As a young soldier, on his 
first important military mission, he recog- 
nized the strategic value of the point, in the 
present city of Pittsburgh, where the Alle- 
gheny and the Monongahela Rivers meet to 
form the Ohio. 

Route 40, over which some of you traveled 
to this convention, has a place of great im- 
portance in our history. It recalls the ro- 
mantic days of our Nation’s westward ex- 
pansion. 

First designated as the Cumberland Road, 
it became known as the National Pike. It 
was the first road built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A little more than a century ago 
it was the principal highway between the 
East and the West. 

Soldiers, statesmen, merchants, educators, 
preachers, farmers, explorers, and adven- 
turers passed along the National Pike. They 
traveled on foot, on horseback, and in ve- 
hicles of every description. The road was 
used daily by fast stage coaches and long 
streams of Conestoga wagon trains. Cattle, 
sheep, and hogs by the thousands were 
driven over it to eastern markets. 

The road was dotted with inns and taverns 
to care for the drivers, teams and stock. It 
was travelled by General Andrew Jackson, 
James K. Polk, Henry Clay, Sam Houston, 
Davey Crockett and many other celebrities 
of those days. In 1824 General Lafayette 
passed over it on his triumphal tour of the 
United States. 

Part of the National Pike was cut through 
the mountain wilderness by General Brad- 
dock on his ill-fated advance on Fort Du- 
quesne. The moving of Braddock’s forces 
over the the mountains from Cumberland, 
Md., was a tremendous military operation. 

About 15 miles from here, at New Geneva, 
is Friendship Hill, the home built by Al- 
bert Gallatin, a great Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in 1789. 

I mention these memorials of our historic 
past because they are part of our tradition 
and our way of life. Every Pennsylvaniz 
county has its shrines of great interest. They 
should revered and studied because the rec- 
ord of the past reveals the real meaning of 
Americanism. 

You are members of a great patriotic or- 
ganization. You are sincere Americans who 
have served our country in time of national 
peril. You are loyal to the one great ideal 
which is the strong foundation of our sys- 
tem of government. 

Let us briefly consider that ideal and what 
it has accomplished. 


In less than 200 years an uncharted wil- 
derness has been transformed into the great- 
est Nation of all history—a country pos- 
sessing the most extensive diversity of in- 
dustry, the most outstanding agricultural 
production, the finest cultural standards and 
the highest spiritual level ever attained by 
any nation. 


Many countries of the world possess more 
abundant natural resources than the United 
States. Many have soil just as rich as ours. 
They have people who are willing to work 


a community en- 
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just as hard. They have places of historic 
pride. They have highly developed culture. 
They have deep religious beliefs. 

Why is it then that we have made such 
great progress? Why is it that in such a 
short period of time we have surpassed other 





nations until we now have the duty of lead- 
ing the free nations of the world? 

The answer can be found in the ideal of 
freedom upon which the Founding Fathers 


established the American system of govern- 
ment. 

They planned a constitutional Republic— 
nota democracy. For the first time in world 
history they prociaimed the doctrine of self- 
government by the people through their 
elected representatives. Their concept of 
freedom made the people the master of the 
government and not the servant 

The whole ideal of our individual freedom 
is embraced in the sacred words of the 
Declaration of Independence. The courage- 


ous signers of that noble document loved 
liberty above life itself. They were the first 
group brave enough to proclaim that “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” are 


Divine endowments, bestowed upon all man- 
kind by the Creator of the Universe. 

We must never forget those brave patriots 
who met in Independence Hall in the summer 
of 1776. 

They proclaimed the great truth that in 
the sight of God all men are created equal, 
with equal opportunity to develop the gifts 
or talents they may possess. These include 
the will to work, to be tolerant, to be con- 
siderate of the rights of others, to be humble, 
and to be upright. 

The Declaration of Independence meant 
that every individual is important and that 
the purpose of government is to give every 
man an equal opportunity to succeed. Also 
that every man in America has a right to be 
rewarded for his industry, thrift, hard work, 
tolerance, and decency. 

After the American Colonies gained their 
independence our forefathers adopted the 
world's greatest charter of freedom, the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

They framed a Bill of Rights to protect 
individual freedom from our own folly and 
to safeguard the citizen against oppression 
by an all-powerful Central Government. 

They established the principle that gov- 
ernment has no power over the individual 
beyond that specifically granted by the 
people themselves. 

The Constitution guarantees human 
rights and dignity but it also protects the 
right of every American to acquire and own 
property. 

The right to enjoy the rewards of one's 
labor and industry is one of the greatest of 
all human rights. It is the basis of the 
American system of free competitive private 

nterprise. It made possible the miracle of 
American progress and prosperity 

Yes, on this firm foundation of freedom 
and opportunity our Republic has grown in 
strength and vigor unparalleled in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

But we must remember the warning 
sounded by students of history that great 
republics and democracies of the past have 
been undermined and destroyed by certain 
evil conditions. 

Among these are moral decay among the 
people, failure to understand the nature of 
their government, and emotionalism, gen- 
erated by false leaders. 

Government is weakened when demagogs 
play upon the emotions of the people, stir- 
ring up demands for great variety of func- 
tions, services, and payments at public ex- 
pense. The demagogs cause the people to 
forget that government has nothing to give 
except that which it first takes from the 
people. 

In order for a republic or a democracy to 
survive there must be constant teaching of 


what it means. The people must under- 
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stand that they are the government. They 
must understand that while we have great 
rights we also have equal obligations to de- 
fend those rights. 

They must understand that everything the 
government gives in the way of grants, aids, 
or projects must be paid for by the people 
in direct or hidden taxes. 

Hidden taxes are very dangerous. Debt is 
also dangerous. More nations have fallen 
as a result of confiscatory taxes and burden- 
some debt than from invading armies. Pub- 
lic and private debt in America is more than 
#600 billion. Even with inflation, it is more 
than our total wealth. 

The greatest responsibilty of patriotic 
American citizenship is to protect our free 
Government. You men as soldiers fought 
to defend the ideals of our Republic. 

Every soldier, in taking the oath to support 
the Constitution, assumes an obligation to 
do everything he can to become a better 
member of his organization. 

After we have served in the uniform we 
have an equal obligation for faithful and 
earnest service to see that our Nation may 
progress and become stronger. 

We should all take part in Government be- 
cause it is our Government. Our forefathers, 
when they signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, pledged their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor. We must do the 
same thing. 

There are enemies abroad and there are 
enemies within who would destroy our sa- 
cred ideals of freedom and independence. 
To preserve those freedoms, we must be vigi- 
lant. Our duty is to be as vigilant as civilians 
as we were on guard during the war. 

At a critical time in the Revolution, Gen- 
eral Washington ordered: “Place none but 
Americans on guard tonight.” Real Ameri- 
cans, like yourselves, must be constantly on 
guard. 

America became great as a land of oppor- 
tunity. To keep it that way, we must have 
deep patriotism. Let freedom always ring. 
Let us always associate ourselves with true 
patriots Let us fight to preserve this as a 
land of individual freedom and opportunity. 

How can it be done? Everyone must stand 
up for American ideals. 

It has been suggested that true observance 
of the Golden Rule, that time honored and 
accepted way of life, would save the ideals 
of this Republic. 

“Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” 

This would mean less arrogance; it would 
Mean obedience to the law; it would mean 
leaving out of good society men whoa do 
questionable things within the bounds of 
law; it would mean humility and repentance; 
and it would mean that everyone of us would 
strive to make this a better country. 

There must be no question about the loy- 
alty of an American. You were loyal to your 
service unit. Let us give equal loyalty to 
the township, borough, and city in which we 
live. Let us take great pride in our counties 
and in our States. 

This will build a stronger America. It 
will preserve for future generations the great 
biessing of freedom—freedom of the indi- 
vidual and freedom of opportunity. 





Schoolteacher Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an interest- 
ing article written by one of my con- 
stituents, Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren of 
Whiting, Ind., which was published in 
the July 3, 1955 issue of Grit, a family 
newspaper widely distributed in the 
small towns and rural areas of this Na- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ahlgren is a member of President 
Eisenhower’s Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education. This 
presidential program seeks to improve 
education throughout the United States. 
The plan calls for the holding of state- 
wide meetings on educational problems 
in the 48 States, and similar conferences 
on education in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. These conferences will then 
culminate in the White House Confer- 
ence at Washington November 28—De- 
cember 1, 1955. 

Mrs. Ahlgren’s article discusses the 
schoolteacher shortage in the Nation, 
one of the six major subjects under 
study by the Presidential Committee and 
scheduled for the agenda of the national 
conference. Mrs. Ahlgren states in her 
article that: 

Good teachers mean good pupils, and good 
students mean good citizens in peace or war. 
The end result of good teaching and good 
teachers is a society of individuals trained 
to accept the responsibilities of freedom. 


I concur with her statement whole- 
heartedly. Her article is a timely one 
and reaches to the heart of the teacher 
shortage problem and the importance of 
its impact on the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SCHOOLTEACHER SHORTAGE SEEN CHALLENGING 
To NATION 


(By Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren) 


(Mrs. Oscar A. Ahigren is a member of the 
Committee for the White House Conference 
on Education and a past president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs.) 


Do you want your child to become a 
schoolteacher? 

The teen-age daughter of my neighbor 
bluntly told her mother: “Why should I be- 
come ateacher? There's no future in marry- 
ing someone who makes $60 to $75 a week. 
I want a job where I can meet fellows who 
have a chance to get ahead. Teaching is 
a dead-end street.” 

Her attitude startled me, so I decided to do 
some research. I discovered train baggage- 
men, bartenders, paperhangers, and truck 
drivers earn more than the average school- 
teacher, 

NO FUTURE IN IT 


I talked to teachers, principals, business- 
men, and civil leaders in more than 200 
cities. I asked them about teaching school. 

“No future in it,’ too many of them re- 
plied. . 

I have a friend in Chicago, a good teacher, 
who is distressed by the low salaries and 
unwarranted criticism that teachers get and 
by a lack of cooperation and understanding 
in parents. I asked him why he did not 
give up teaching. 

“My whole life is wrapped up in it,” he 
replied. “I would be miserable doing any- 
thing else.” 


MORE TEACHERS NEEDED 


There are upward to 1,278,000 teachers at 
the elementary and high-school level. By 
1960 this country will need about 500,000 
more teachers in this bracket. In addition, 
50,000 new teachers are needed annually to 
fill gaps left by deaths, retirements, and those 
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who quit teaching for better paying jo} 
where. 


Yet lowered teacher prestige, inadeqia:, 


salaries, and the consequent insecure ft), 
discourage mosts college students from en; 
ing the profession. 

“Something must be done about i: 
hear on all sides. 

NATIONAL STUDIES MADE 

Something is being done about it. p,, 
dent Eisenhower and Congress have set 
White House conference on education » 
vember 28 to December 1 this year. How , 


can get enough good teachers and keep Sheds 


is 1 of the 6 major subjects listed for 

Meanwhile, conferences are being planne 
in virtually every State to get all the fac 
on educational ills. Attending the cop. 
ferences will be educators, businessmen. ; 
ligious leaders, and representatives of |, 
agriculture, publishing, and women’ 

It will help if every American ask 
self this question: 

“What do good public schoolteachers ; 
to me?” 

My own answer is that good teachers meay 
good pupils, and good students mean ¢ 
citizens in peace or war. The end resy 


good teaching and good teachers is 4 so. 


ciety of individuals trained to accept 1 
sponsibilities of freedom. 





The National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
President, the various units of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States are 
now performing their field service. | 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Let’s Go,” published in 
the United States National Guard News 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

LET’s Go 

Technically, the militia back in the 1830’ 
embraced virtually every adult male; the 
active field forces needed in any emergency 
were made up of militiamen who volu- 
teered for active service. 

Thus it was when 23-year-old Abraham 
Lincoln, of New Salem, and 72 other men 
from his region, answered the Illinois gov- 
ernor’s call for 30-day volunteers to paciic 
the Sacs and Foxes. And, by the custom 
of the times, the company elected its ofi- 
cers. Young Abe and another, untut 
as he in the military arts, stood aside 
men voted by taking their places behind 
the candidate of their choice. By a vote % 
about 3 to 1, Lincoln became the C2} 

In the month that followed, Abe's 
pany did a lot of marching, scouting 
going hungry, but no real fighting. é 
time up, most of the men went home. Wt) 
out a company, Lincoln unhesitatingly took 
a bust and enlisted as a private for anothe 
20 days in an independent company on ce 
tached scouting service. When that we 
over, he signed up for another bitc! ‘ 
scout in still another company. His 
rades told of the gawky young citizen 
dier’s constant readiness for duty, and "s 
ready response: “Let’s go,” whenever We 








call.came for volunteers for a patro! 
Today, a tighter-knit, better-orgsn'’ 

better-trained, better-equipped force 

than the militia of the Black Haws 
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national Guard that has evolved from 
Id militia still preserves the volunteer 
t and the push that was exemplified by 
Abraham Lincoln's’ characteristic 
“Let's go.” 





Anticrime Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the follow- 
ing communications from Kansas City, 
Mo., and San Francisco, Calif. They 
address themselves in part to the ques- 
tion of protecting the sources of informa- 
tion of the approximate 25 privately fi- 
nanced and operated anticrime commis- 
sions located throughout the United 
States, as well as to the information con- 
tained in the intelligence files of the 
department of justice of California. 
Both of these communications are from 
organizations which have performed 
excellent work in fighting crime and 
should be of value to the Congress when 
considering Senate Resolution 91. 

In this connection, I particularly de- 
sire to call attention to State senate bill 
No. 1342, introduced by Senator Cun- 
ningham in the State senate of Cali- 
fornia, which embodies the essence of 
some of the recommendations made by 
our Crime Committee in 1951, as well as 
legislation that has been introduced by 
me and other Members of Congress since 
that time. Icommend it to the Congress, 
and sincerely hope that other States may 
emulate California’s worthy initiative in 
proposing this much needed vital legisla- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the com- 

unications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
San Francisco, April 25, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR KEFAUVER: Thank you for 
forwarding a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord of April 18. Page 3826 thereof indicates 
that you introduced Senate Resolution 91 to 
explore the extent to which offices of anti- 
crime civic organizations may be required 
to divulge confidential sources of informa- 
tion. This matter is particularly timely and 
interesting. 

It has been my experience that the files 
of a crime commission are built up pri- 
marily from information received either on 
the basis of personal friendship or with the 
assurance that the information would not 
be divulged. I believe that any attempt to 
Permit information so received to be used 
publicly would seriously hamper the spirit 
of confidential interchange under which 
crime commissions operate. 

In the bill for the establishment of crim- 
inal intelligence files in California or, as I 
refer to it, a “California Hoods Who,” this 
factor was anticipated, and the language of 
the bill was amended to include the follow- 


ing: 
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“Intelligence information contained in the 
files of the Department of Justice pursuant 
to this section shall be confidential, not open 
to public inspection, and shall not be admis- 
sible in evidence in any legal proceedings.” 

It is at once obvious that the revised lan- 
guage will give the Department “the right of 
refusal” in those instances where the infor- 
mation cannot properly be made available. 
It would also insulate against any attempts 
to reach the confidential files by means of 
subpena. 

A copy of the bill as it now stands is at- 
tached, and the hearings are scheduled for 
May 11, 1955. 

As you will note, the first part of the bill 
providing for a survey of law enforcement 
agencies has been stricken principally be- 
cause of the opposition by the peace-officer 
organizations. It was deemed advisable to 
leave this function at least for the present 
on a voluntary basis as it is now performed 
rather than provide that it be done pursuant 
to legislative directive. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
H. G 
Deputy Director, 
Justice. 


ROBINSON, 
Department of 


Senate Bill No. 1342 


An act to add section 11010 to the penal code, 
relating to the establishment of organized 
crime intelligence files 
The people of the State of California do 

enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 11010 is added to the 
penal code, to read: 

“11010. The attorney general shall estab- 
lish and maintain with the department of 
justice a criminal intelligence operation to 
compile, coordinate and disseminate intelli- 
gence information concerning those indi- 
viduals engaged in organized crime to build 
up complete dossiers regarding the activities 
and alliances of all the assorted people who 
go to make up the field of organized crime 
in California, to coordinate activities with 
local law enforcement agencies, crime com- 
missions, State and Federal officials and agen- 
cies, and to keep such officials and agencies 
fully informed concerning the activities of 
reported criminals, racketeers, and their asso- 
ciates. For the purpose of this section, or- 
ganized crime is deemed to include among 
others individuals responsible for the unlaw- 
ful use, sale, possession, or distribution of 
narcotics throughout the country and par- 
ticularly in the State of California. Intelli- 
gence information contained in the files of 
the department of justice pursuant to this 
section shall be confidential, not open to 
public inspection and shall not be admissible 
in evidence in any legal proceedings. 





KANSAS CITY CRIME COMMISSION, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 29, 1955. 


Senate Resolution 91 


On April 18, 1955, Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
of Tennesee, introduced a resolution in the 
United States Senate which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

“Whereas there are now in active opera- 
tion throughout the Nation about 25 pri- 
vately financed and operated anticrime civic 
organizations, devoted to the gathering of 
information, statistics, data, and evidence 
relating to law enforcement; and to report- 
ing to the public and appropriate public 
officials any indications of lax or inefficient 
law enforcement; and 

“Whereas these anticrime civic organiza- 
tions are generally composed of responsible 
and reputable citizens motivated by patri- 
otic efforts in behalf of clean Government 
and civic decency, who voluntarily dedicate 
their time and money to this commendable 
public cause, and who usually employ capa- 
ble and well-qualified directors of investiga- 
tions who are often former FBI agents; and 
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“Whereas these anticrime civic organiza- 
tions are endeavoring on their own volition 
and resources to further the objectives out- 
lined and recommended in the 1951 Senate 
Crime Investigation Committee report for 
citizen participation in, and public insist- 
ence for, high standards of community law 
enforcement; and 

“Whereas the national public interest and 
welfare critically require the continuing and 
active support of all respectable and 
abiding citizens throughout the 
the rising menace of crime is 
pressed and kept under control: 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Federal Government 
should encourage, and aid by all reasonable 
and proper means, the continued active co- 
operation of citizens and functioning of civic 
anticrime committees; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, or an appropriate subcommittee 
thereof, is hereby directed to conduct an 
immediate study and report promptly to the 
Senate body as to the extent to which the 
officers and directors of such anticrime civic 
organizations should or should not be re- 
quired to divulge confidential sources of 
information, except in cases involving trea- 
son, where such confidential information was 
obtained by agreement that its source would 
be kept confidential, but wherein the sub- 
stance of such information has been duly 
reported to an appropriate public official.” 

This resolution, which has the unquali- 
fied support of the Kansas City crime com- 
mission, was doubtless prompted by recent 
proceedings instituted by county and parish 
prosecutors in New York City and New 
Orleans, La., respectively, against crime com- 
mission representatives in those cities for 
failure to disclose their confidential sources 
of information in certain cases 

The Kansas City crime commission is not 
in possession of the facts which allegedly 
caused the district attorney of New York 
City, N. Y., and the prosecutor at New Orleans 
to institute court proceedings to force Mr. 
William J. Keating of the New York City 
anticrime committee, and Mr. Aaron M. Kohn 
of the metropolitan crime commission of 
New Orleans, respectively, to disclose their 
sources of information; but we are familiar 
with, as Mr. Dan Sullivan of the crime com- 
mission of greater Miami so aptly puts it, 
“the old dodge” used by officials unfriendly 
to crime commissions to punish private citi- 
zens and citizens’ organizations rather than 
to prosecute the malefactors who commit 
crime. 


There is one important fact that is ap- 
parently being overlooked by prosecutors who 
insist on harassing crime commissions and 
their officials by contempt proceedings in- 
stead of vigorously prosecuting those charged 
with crime and corruption, and that is, with 
a few exceptions, the privately financed and 
operated crime commissions presently in 
existence in cities throughout the United 
States came into being after the Kefauver 
committee of the Senate in 1950 and 1951 
exposed the hookup between organized crime 
and public officials at the National, State, 
and municipal levels. These groups of 
public-spirited citizens were encouraged to 
organize in anticrime groups to further the 
objectives of the Kefauver committee, out- 
lined in its 1951 report, for better law en- 
forcement in the United States. 

The crime commissions today are simply 
endeavoring to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of this fearless congressional com- 
mittee. They have no axes to grind; they 
are not trying to displace or compete with 
any law-enforcement organization, Federal 
or State; they are set up for the purpose 
of seeing to it that the organized crime ele- 
ment which was so powerful in the United 
States prior to 1950 does not again thumb 
its nose at those charged with maintain- 
ing law and order in the country. Crime 


law- 
Nation, if 
to be sup- 
Now, there- 
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commission members and staff operatives 
throughout the United States have no polit- 
ical ambitions; all they are interested in 
is seeing to it that those charged with the 
responsibility of law enforcement do their 
job 

So, we are heartily in favor of the Kefauver 
resolution, and hope that it is favorably 
acted upon by the Senate, and that it proves 
as great a boon to law enforcement through- 
out the country as the historical Kefauver 
committee hearings did. One of the out- 
standing accomplishments of the Kefauver 
committee in its investigation of organized 
crime was to focus the attention of the pub- 
lic on the extent of the activities of the big- 
time criminal and gambling racketeers 
throughout the country. True, the Kefauver 
committee put few people in jail, but it 
did cause the public to sit up and take 
notice of the extent to which the under- 
world was operating and the effect of its 
activities upon government. - 

Speaking for Kansas City and Jackson 
County, Mo., we know that law-enforcement 
conditions in this area are much better in 
1955 than they were in 1950. 


Services by DAV to Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, seeing the full-page advertise- 
ment in the April 18, 1955, issue of Life 
magazine, featuring the Skrambelgram 
puzzle contest—including objects to be 
identified by words formed out of sets 
of scrambled letters and inserting ad- 
missible words, of high letter-point 
value, into the interconnecting horizon- 
tal and vertical letter paths of the puz- 
zle pattern—I am impelled to state that, 
during the last some 10 years, I have 
served as one of the 13 trustees of the 
sponsor of this intriguing puzzle con- 
test, the Disabled American Veterans 
Service Foundation, which, incidentally, 
has its offices at 631 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Judging by my own observations dur- 
ing the past 7 years, I am sure that these 
annual puzzle contests are conducted by 
the DAV Service Foundation with com- 
plete fairness. Several hundreds of con- 
testants have, during that time, been 
awarded prizes by the DAV Service 
Foundation totaling $568,333.38. The 
top winner in the current Skrambel- 
gram contest may win as much as $28,- 
600. 

The primary purpose of conducting 
these annual puzzle contests is to ac- 
quire substantial net income therefrom, 
to be held in trust, for subsequent ap- 
propriation to the beneficiary of its trust, 
the 36-year old service-giving congres- 
sionally chartered Disabled American 
Veterans, to which the DAV Service 
Foundation has so appropriated the ag- 
gregate sum of $2,490,000 during the last 
6 years. Such sum has been used by 
the DAV toward the maintenance of its 
nationwide service activities—of great 
benefit each year to scores of thousands 
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of disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Because I have so firmly believed that 
America owes a primary obligation to 
its disabled defenders, and their depend- 
ents—to enable them to live in the Amer- 
ican way, for which they sacrificed so 
much of their bodies or their health—I 
have long been associated as a life mem- 
ber of the DAV. Moreover, I am amem- 
ber of all of the other veteran organiza- 
tions to which I am eligible, and am also 
associated with many other fraternal, 
patriotic, and civic organizations. 

Only through their support of various 
private organizations can American citi- 
zens help to mobilize their mutual de- 
sires, abilities, and objectives for various 
constructive purposes. Every American 
ought to be a member of at least one or 
more of our Nation’s many social, frater- 
nal, patriotic, political, and civic organ- 
izations. Moreover, every veteran who 
has served our country in its Armed 
Forces, in peacetime or in wartime, 
ought to be actively affiliated with at 
least one of the national veteran organ- 
izations which contribute so much to 
this country, locally and nationally. 

Every war-wounded and disabled vet- 
eran ought first to be a member of the 
only congressionally chartered veteran 


. organization composed exclusively of 


those Americans who were either wound- 
ed, gassed, injured, or disabled by reason 
of active service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, or of some country 
allied with it, during time of war— 
namely, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. In addition to his membership in 
the DAV, he ought also to be an active 
member of at least one other congres- 
sionally chartered veteran organization, 
to give his support to its broader activi- 
ties and objectives. 

The DAV is a patriotic, noncompeti- 
tive, service-giving veteran organiza- 
tion, dedicated to the important objec- 
tive of extending much-needed service 
to, for, and by America’s disabled de- 
fenders. To that end, it has, during 
most of the 36 years of its existence, 
maintained a larger staff of full-time 
national service officers in the district, 
central, and regional offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration than any other 
veteran organization. 

The DAV specializes in service to dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, and their de- 
pendents. The DAV is a one-purpose 
organization—to protect and to promote 
the welfare of America’s disabled war 
veterans, and their dependents. 

The DAV is presently headed up by a 
badly wounded veteran of World War II, 
Judge Alfred L. English, of Shelbyville, 
Tenn. Its national adjutant—who has 
served the outfit for more than 27 years— 
is a wounded marine of World War I, 
Mr. Vivian D. Corbly, who maintains his 
offices at the DAV national headquarters 
at 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati 13, 
Ohio. : 

The DAV’s chief fund-raising proj- 
ect—sending out miniature automobile 
license tags to automobile owners— 
comes under the overall supervision of 
its national adjutant. By reason of this 
nationwide key insurance, some 115,000 
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sets of lost keys are each year return 
to their owners, without regard ts 
whether the owners may previously haya 
made any contribution for their Idento 
Tags. 


of the recipients of such key insuranee 
Idento Tags send back donations to the 
DAV. Those who have done so haye 
enabled the DAV to maintain some 309 
to 600 employees, mostly disabled yet- 
erans and their dependents, and to have 
a very substantial net income each yea) 
which is used by the DAV in the mainte. 
nance of its nationwide setup of f,))- 
time national service officers. The DAy 
itself owns and operates this Idento-Tae 
project. 

If every recipient of a DAV Idento Tag 
were to respond with a $1 donation, its 
net income from its serviceable Idento- 
Tag project would then enable the DAV 
to employ additional very much needed 
full-time national service officers in al] 
of the some 166 hospitals maintained by 
the Veterans’ Administration throughout 
the country, to advise, counsel, and assist 
their patients, first, to establish, tech- 
nically, their entitlement to those goy- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be 
lawfully and equitably entitled: second, 
to guide them toward physical restora- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation: and 
third, to assist them toward self-sus- 
tainment as self-respecting American 
citizens, through useful, suitable em- 
ployment which utilizes their remaining 
abilities. 

Some Americans, if not most of them, 
have the erroneous idea that govern- 
mental benefits to disabled veterans are 
automatically awarded. Such an 
sumption is entirely wrong. 

More claims are denied by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration than are allowed. 
It is more difficult, ordinarily, for a dis- 
abled veteran to prove factual and tech- 
nical entitlement to the benefits to which 
he may be equitably entitled, than is the 
case as to an able-bodied veteran who 
may be entitled to some benefits under 
the so-called GI bill of rights, by reason 
of having actively served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during the 
period of World War II or in the Korean 
war. 

Official records too frequently fail to 
substantiate the disabled veteran's claim 
that his disability originated in military 
service, whereupon he must positively 
prove that contention, by detailed 
specific fact-giving affidavit evidence. 
Too frequently, that becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult if not impossible to do, 
because of loss of memories with the pas- 
sage of time, inability to get in touch with 
former buddies, inexperience in prepar- 
ing specific factual affidavits which ac- 
tually do set forth all of the pertinent 
facts, and so forth. ‘Too many equitable 
claims are ruined because of inadequate 
careless preparation of the substanuat- 
ing evidence. 

The average disabled veteran claimant 
needs the expert advice of an experienced 
service officer, one who knows what is re- 
quired by the Veterans’ Administration, 
to justify favorable adjudication of the 
claim, if the facts which would substan- 
tiate it, can be brought to light, by 
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digging into the memories of those who 
sriginally observed the pertinent facts, 
and then persuading them to set forth 
such facts convincingly and in sufficient 
detail. ‘ 
” This is the task which cannot be prop- 
erly performed by an employee of the 
United States Veterans’ Administration, 
which, in the final analysis, must act as 
‘» judge and jury and, as defendant, 
ust pay the damages to the claimant, 
» the form of disability compensation, 
vocational training, medical treatment, 
nd so forth, if the claim is awarded. 

M re than a thousand laws are being 
.dministered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
‘stration pertaining to disabled veterans 
and their dependents, many of them 
c mplicated and technical, making it 
even more advisable for a disabled vet- 
eran to have the helping-hand advice of 
an expert national service officer than 
for a businessman to employ an expert 
in the preparation of his Federal income 
tax report. 

Because the average disabled veteran 
does not bother to try to avail himself 
of the laws which have been passed for 
his protection until driven by economic 
necessity to do so, claims of disabled vet- 
erans will continue to come up for con- 
sideration for many years in the future, 
probably following the pattern as to 
World War I veterans, for whom service- 
connections of disability were still being 
legally established by the DAV, more 
than 35 years following their active mili- 
tary service. 

It will therefore undoubtedly be neces- 
sary for the DAV to continue to maintain 
a large staff of full-time national service 
officers for many years into the future. 
Adequate provisions for the disabled of 
America’s wars is a must, not only from 
a humanitarian standpoint, but to equal- 
ize the burdens that would otherwise 
have to be assumed by relatives and 
friends, and by local communities. 

Even more important it is that Ameri- 
ca’s possible future veterans will have 
been impressed by the fact that our coun- 
try does not permit the disabled veterans 
to become mere forgotten heroes—to be 
relegated to the economic scrap pile. 
The future welfare of our country is 
inevitably linked with the welfare of its 
disabled war veterans. 

Americans who help to extend the op- 
portunity for security to America’s dis- 
abled defenders thereby help to fortify 
the future of our beloved country. 

The nationwide service officer setup 

of the DAV is supervised by the DAV’s 
national director of claims, Capt. Cicero 
F. Hogan, who maintains his offices in 
the DAV’s national service headquarters 
at 1701 18th Street NW., Washington 9, 
D.C. Some 200 full-time national serv- 
ice officers serve under him. 
; Also located at the national service 
headquarters is the DAV’s national di- 
rector of legislation, Maj. Omer W. 
Clark, former Deputy Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and his able assistant, 
Col. Charles Foster, 

A very important aspect of the services 
tendered by the DAV comes under the 
jurisdiction of its national director of 
employment, John W. Burris, who is also 


- organization’s national civil service 
iucer, 


A complete account of all of the DAV’s 
activities, including a detailed audited 
statement of its receipts and disburse- 
ments, appears in the proceedings of the 
DAV’s annual conventions, which are re- 
ported to the United States Congress and 
then printed as a separate House docu- 
ment by the United States Government 
Printing Office. Also included in such 
document is the annual report of the 
DAV'’s incorporated trustee, the Disabled 
American Veterans Service Foundation. 

The foundation's activities are under 
the supervision of its 13 trustees, 10 of 
whom each serve for 5-year periods, 
with 2 expiring each succeeding year, 
whereas the remaining 3 consist of the 
incumbent national commander and 
chairman of the national finance com- 
mittee of the DAV and one other elected 
for a l-year term. 

The foundation’s president is Miles H. 
Draper, Esq., a prominent attorney and 
friend of mine, from Tampa, Fla., with 
John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a past 
national commander of the DAV, as vice 
chairman, and with Mr. Lewis L. Clarke, 
former president of the American Ex- 
change National Bank of New York City, 
trustee of the Bowery Savings Bank, as 
chairman of the foundation’s finance 
and budget committee. Serving with 
him on such committee are Arthur W. 
Procter, Esq., a New York attorney, and 
Maple T. Harl, Director of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The president of the American Secur- 
ity & Trust Co. in Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Daniel W. Bell, is the chairman of 
the foundation's trust fund investment 
committee. Serving with him on such 
committee are Maple T. Harl and Boni- 
face R. Maile, a past national commander 
of the DAV and a prominent attorney in 
Detroit, Mich., and Mr. Lewis L. Clarke. 

Other trustees include Gen. Charles 
Hines, who succeeded his older brother, 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, former Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs; Gen. George 
C. Kenny, United States Army, retired; 
James L. Monnahan, DAV past national 
commander and presently the national 
service officer and department adjutant 
of the DAV at Fort Snelling, Minn.; Mr, 
Thomas Savage, of Rome, N. Y., as chair- 
man of the DAV national finance com- 
mittee; and Judge Alfred L. English, as 
DAV national commander; I, myself, 
constitute the 13th member. It has been 
my pleasure to so serve during the last 
10 years. 

What is the purpose, one might ask, of 
the Disabled American Veterans Service 
Foundation, as a separately incorporated 
trustee for the congressionally chartered 
DAV? The foundation was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio on 
May 16, 1931, with the specific prior 
authorization and subsequent approval 
of national conventions of the DAV, pri- 
marily thus, through the overlapping 
terms of the trustees, to be able to extend 
assurance to potential donors of a con- 
tinuity of policy as to the conservation 
and investment of donated funds and 
as to their judicious subsequent appro- 
priation to the DAV toward the end of 
helping it to maintain its invaluable 
nationwide service setup. 
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The DAV Service Foundation has also 
raised money for the DAV. Under the 
terms of the foundation's charter and 
its trust agreement with the DAV, these 
funds can be appropriated by the trus- 
tees for the rehabilitation program of 
the DAV and for its work on behalf of 
disabled veterans, their widows and 
orphans. 

One of the most successful fund- 
raising efforts of the foundation was a 
series of puzzle contests. These were 
conducted with the utmost scrupulous- 
ness, and a board of nationally well- 
known scholars and experts was secured 
to pass on questions as to the propriety 
of the words used in the contest. Fol- 
lowing the success of the first contest, 
other organizations tried the same 
methods of fund raising, and the founda- 
tion ran into the law of diminishing 
returns. 

There have also been other fund- 
raising projects, which taken all together, 
have brought in several million dollars 
for the charitable purposes of the foun- 
dation. This has enabled the founda- 
tion to appropriate to the DAV during 
the last 6 years the sum of $2,490,000 
in addition to smaller amounts appro- 
priated to State departments and DAV 
chapters which had made their contri- 
butions to some of the fund-raising 
efforts. The foundation still has over 
a million dollars in cash and Govern- 
ment securities on hand. 

But for these appropriations from the 
foundation, it would have been impossi- 
ble for the DAV to maintain its most 
valuable work in which its members take 
the greatest pride, namely, its national 
service officers program. 

These service officers are maintained 
in many of the Veterans’ Administration 
offices and hospitals where the Govern- 
ment furnishes them with desk space. 
They have been specially trained for this 
work. Many are graduates of a special 
course arranged for by the DAV at Amer- 
ican University, where their schooling 
was largely paid for from educational 
benefits available under the GI bill of 
rights, or similar benefits for disabled 
veterans. The cost of maintaining this 
skilled group of approximately 200 serv- 
ice officers throughout the United States 
is in the vicinity of a million dollars a 
year. 

Designations in insurance policies, as- 
signments of stock and bonds and other 
property to the DAV Service Foundation, 
by disabled veterans, and by social- 
minded Americans, are greatly needed 
and highly justifiable, and will be re- 
flected in continuance of valuable serv- 
ice each year to scores of thousands of 
distressed disabled veterans. 

Special trust funds, designed to con- 
tribute toward the solution of some phase 
of the problems of disabled veterans, are 
particularly desirabie, but would be 
feasible only on the part of other 
foundations or wealthy individuals. The 
foundation has one special trust fund, 
for example, the Irving J. Phillipson Re- 
habilitation Fund, which has been ear- 
marked toward the support of activities 
sponsored by the Disabled Veterans Com- 
mittee of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 
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During the last several years, such 
special trust fund has paid for the ex- 
pense of printing some 350,000 attrac- 
tive calendar cards, which each year 
have been distributed among the Na- 
tion of the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice, its State veterans’ employment rep- 
resentatives, and the cooperating local 
officers of the respective State employ- 
ment services throughout the country. 
Employers, and others, interested in the 
employment of the physically handi- 
capped, might well wish to make con- 
tributions toward this special trust fund, 
toward the perpetuation of such special 
activities in future years. 

fany other types of special trust 
funds might well be established by large 
donors or bequests: First, maintenance 
of full-time DAV national service ofifi- 
cers in certain States or in certain hos- 
pitals; second, maintenance of all or a 
part of the national service staff of the 
DAV in Washington, D. C.; third, spe- 
cial travel allowances for DAV national 
service officers to enable them to visit 
disabled veterans in local communities; 
fourth, maintenance of secretarial staff 
of DAV national service officers; fifth, 
establishment and maintenance of part- 
time and/or full-time DAV national 
service officers in all or some of the 166 
hospitals of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: sixth, expenses for special sur- 
veys pertaining to various phases of 
problems of disabled veterans in this 
country, and/or in other countries, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans who are 
grateful for the sacrifices made by 
America’s disabled defenders, of parts 
of their bodies or of their health, by rea- 
son of their special services to our coun- 
try in time of war, will generously sup- 
port the vitally important service activi- 
ties maintained by the DAV and spon- 
sored by the DAV Service Foundation. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under authority granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to submit the report of the resolutions 
committee which was unanmiously 
adopted by the 42d convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in Washington, D. C., recently. 

The resolutions committee, of which I 
served as chairman, consisted of one del- 
egate from each State, Territory, island 
possession, and the District of Columbia. 
The members gave careful and pains- 
taking consideration to the matters be- 
fore them, suggested numerous changes 
in the draft of the resolutions present- 
ed to them, and reached unanimous 
agreement thereon. An additional res- 
olution was offered from the floor of the 
convention and was adopted without ob- 
jection. 
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This convention was attended by 346 
registered delegates from 44 States, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia, as well as many others who 
failed to register, guests, visitors, and 
so forth. These delegates were from all 
sections of the country, representing 
both legislative and executive branches 
of the Federal Government; State, city, 
county, and other local governmental 
agencies and interested groups; com- 
mercial, waterway, flood control, and 
reclamation associations; agricultural, 
labor, industrial, and trade organiza- 
tions, and transportation interests; with 
memberships totaling several million. 

We believe this unanimous expression 
of representatives of such different inter- 
ests and pursuits is strong evidence of 
the general sentiment of the people of 
the United States concerning the mat- 
ters dealt with in these resolutions: 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 
THE 42D NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
JUNE 1, 1955 

FOREWGRD 

Proper development and appropriate con- 
servation of our soil and water resources 
affect the welfare and happiness of all of our 
people to no lesser degree than the adequate 
defense of our Nation; the delivery of our 
mail; our health, education, and welfare; 
protection of our persons; and other func- 
tions of Government historically dedicated 
to the general welfare. 

These truths were apparent to the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress when it was 
founded more than a half century ago. 
They are even more apparent today. In 
keeping with the trend of the times the 
demands on our resources are increasingly 
greater and therefore impetus must be given 
to their development and conservation. In 
this respect this Congress is ready and willing 
to fulfill its obligation to assist in sponsor- 
ing and accelerating those developments 
which are necessary for our economy. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGES 


Many aspects of President Eisenhower's 
state of the Union message on January 6 
were encouraging. The transition to a peace- 
time economy mentioned as being largely 
behind us is but one of the promising fac- 
tors he finds contributing to the position 
from which to carry forward our economic 
growth. Furthermore he includes our land 
and water resources among our fesources 
making up the foundation of our economic 
growth and encourages their development, 
wise use, and conservation. Here we are in 
complete agreement. 


The President emphasizes the need to fol- 
low the historic pattern of developing these 
resources by private citizens, under fair pro- 
visions of law and with proper provisions for 
conservation and also the need to treat re- 
source development as a partnership in which 
the participation of private citizens and 
State and local government is as necessary as 
is Federal participation. The latter em- 
phasis is qualified later to provide that the 
Federal Government is obligated to under- 
take projects of such complexity and size 
that their success requires Federal develop- 
ment. Here we repeat with emphasis that 
the development of our sesources will con- 
tinue to require the overall financial and 
administrative assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The President’s budget message of Janu- 
ary 17 states that the fiscal year 1956 budget 
makes provisions for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to start construction on 5 new irri- 
gation and water-supply projects, and for 
the Corps of Engineers to begin work on 10 
local protections, 2 larger fiood-control 
projects, 8 for beach erosion control, and 
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14 navigation projects. Provision is 
for resumptions of projects and for ¢ 
lection of a number of small project 
Secretary of the Army. These new 
and resumptions indicate a desire t 
the backlog of worthy projects and 1 
lends encouragement to those of u 
ested in the development of our ri 
However, with the public works prog 
reflected by the backlog of appr 
$8 billion of authorized active and unstartes 
projects, running 20 years behind schedy 
we believe that the general welfare a 
country would be better served by 
tially increasing the civil function id 
each year until this tremendous back 
authorized projects is eliminated. 

WATER RESOURCES STUDIFS 


We await with interest the finding 
President’s Advisory Committee 
Resources Policy, the Hoover Commissj x 
Report on Water Resources and Poy ; 
the report of the Kestnbaum Comr 
Intergovernmental Relations. Th é 
missions are composed of individuals 
experience in the field of natural r 
and their talents no doubt will result 
recommendations conducive to t! 
conservation and development of 
sources. These we will give our hole 
hearted support. Tiere will, however, p 
doubt be some recommendations w} 
not be in the best interest of sound res 
development and consistent with the 
of our people. Such recommendations r 
and will be emphatically opposed by 
National Rivers and Harbors Cor 
it behooves those who are not 
with us to take cognizance of 
detrimental proposals and voice 
jections. 

Specifically we will oppose any attem 
to disturb the present status of 
of Engineers with respect to its civil func- 
tions; and any attempt to place a larger 
burden on local interests in the form of con- 
tributions toward flood protection when 
the national responsibility would dictate 
less. 

CIRCULAR A-47, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


It is apparent to us that the conflict b 
tween congressional resources policy 
lished by law, and executive formula: . 
mulgated by the Bureau of the Budget is hav- 
ing a detrimental effect on orderly r 
development and the morals of 
depend on such development for p: lor 
of life and their economy. Formulas pro- 
mulgated by the Bureau of the Budget in De- 
cember 1952 through its circular A-47 set 
patterns for determining benefits to cost 
ratios that are reported to be restrictive to 
the extent that qualified projects under pre- 
vious procedure are now curtailed. It is 
alarming to note that a contemplated re- 
vision of A-47 will be more restrictive as to 
which projects can be constructed. We urge 
immediate action by the Federal Congress to 
eliminate this stalemate to progress. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Adequate appropriations for resource de- 
velopment are in effect investments in u 
capital assets of our Nation in peacet 
requirements for a national war effort 
appropriations must first be adequ: 
provide for the proper study and design 
projects preparatory to requests | 
struction. The two phases must r¢ 
balance if we are to continue orderly P 
ress. The amounts appropriated sh 
mittedly be in phase with the national! 
omy and by the same token should ! 
subordinated to those for similar p\ 
destined to promote the economy 

nations. at 

The Chief of Engineers has estimated th 
the development of our resources contem- 
plated by the civil functions of the Co rps of 
Engineers alone should proceed at 4 rate of 
not less than $650 million per year. Th 
record of the Corps and our confidence 
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+ organization and our knowledge of the 
yirements prompts us to urge the Appro- 
sions Committees of the Congress to ac- 
that estimate and make such amounts 
le. Moreover, we urge adequate ap- 
tions for all the other important 
«pc of resource development, including 
ruetion of Federal reclamation projects 
which the Commissioner of Reclamation 
yates that a minimum of $250 million 
ly is required. 


WATERWAYS 


The historic development of our waterways 
for commerce by the Federal Government has 
p ‘id ample dividends through their contri- 
bution to our economy in peacetime and our 


eecurity in times of international conflicts. 
As our country continues to develop and our 
population to increase, so will the need for 
additional improvements to our waterways 
increase. Furthermore, the existing inY- 
proved waterways should be maintained to 
authorized depths if they are to continue to 
serve the useful purpose for which they were 
constructed. We accordingly urge the United 
States Congress to provide ample funds for 
that purpose. 
TOLLS ON WATERWAYS 


This Congress submits that the imposition 
of tolls or user charges on our inland water- 
ways is incompatible with the historic free 
use of these waterways for the flow of com- 
merce by which an extensive economy on, 
along, and off them has been developed. 
Moreover, the complexities of any equitable 
imposition of such charges on waterways im- 
proved over a period of a century are aggra- 
vated by the varying amounts of local con- 
tributions heretofore made. Tolls or user 
charges in lieu of some form of non-Federal 
participation in projects will have an adverse 
effect on water transportation perhaps to the 
extent of eliminating a number of carriers, 
increasing rate structures for the remainder, 
and even the elimination of important links 
in this vast transportation network, The 
Nation cannot afford such deterioration of 
a valuable asset by experiment. We cannot 
remain idle and permit it to take place. 

We are pleased to note that the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Transport Policy and 
Organization found from its exhaustive 
study of the subject that tolls on waterways 
would be an unjust experiment and elimi- 
nated them from consideration in its final 
report. 

HURRICANE PROTECTION 


This Congress is cognizant of the toll in 
death and destruction wrought by hurri- 
canes along the Atlantic seaboard and par- 
ticularly in the New England area. The 
protection of these areas from such damages 
in the future presents a problem of such 
magnitude as to preclude appropriate action 
by local and regional authorities. The im- 
pact of such damages on the economy of the 
area and the Nation makes it a matter of 
national concern, Accordingly we urge the 
United States’Congress to enact immediately 
appropriate legislation and appropriate funds 
Which will permit a thorough study to be 
undertaken with a view to determining what 
protective measures are required for the 
Coastal areas subject to hurricane damage 
Furthermore, in view of its experience and 
knowledge in the fields of navigation, flood 
control, and beach erosion, we recommend 
that the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, be the agency selected to make such a 
study, 

FISH AND WILDLIFE 


: This Congress notes with apprehension 
the growing tendency on the part of sports- 
men and other fish and wildlife enthusiasts 
0 look with disfavor on many worthy proj- 
‘cts constructed or authorized primarily for 
flood control and drainage, irrigation and 
navigation, Their condemnation of these 
Projects in their organizations and in the 
Press ignore benefits to wildlife that should 


be apparent. We submit that there is an 
obligation on the part of every citizen to 
protect and provide habitat for this valuable 
resource to the greatest extent practicable. 
We must, however, remind those who live 
in flood-free humid areas that there are some 
substantial citizens who are not so fortunate 
and must attempt a livlihood under threat 
of flood and drought. These latter citizens 
include many who also realize the obliga- 
tion of all citizens to contribute to our 
economic growth through the conservation 
of all of our resources including fish and wild- 
life. The Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior has the dual 
obligation to protect and develop our wild- 
life resources and conversely to assist other 
agencies in protecting our citizens by dis- 
couraging condemnation of projects ap- 
proved by the President for land and water 
resource development. This becomes all the 
more important in the face of the prediction 
that our present population of 165 million 
humans will soon increase to 200 million 
and will require products from the land far 
in excess of our ability to provide them from 
areas now available. 
MERCHANT MARINE 


We share the definite apprehension of 
America’s shipbuilders and operators as to 
the future of our American merchant marine. 
Many ships of our active and inactive fleet 
are rapidly approaching obsolescence. Some 
constructed under the somewhat frantic 
conditions of World War II are already Oob- 
solete. American shipping and its related 
industry, shipbuilding and repair, represent 
two important components of our peacetime 
economy and our national security, and must 
not be allowed to deteriorate either. To 
the end that this not happen we support 
with vigor the efforts of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration in its vigorous prosecution of 
a Government and private shipbuilding pro- 
gram to insure orderly replacement of those 
vessels which threaten the American mer- 
chant marine with obsoiescence. 


“THEY INHERIT THE EARTH” 


In its 4lst annual convention the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress adopted 
a@ resolution entitled “They Inherit the 
Earth,” in which it expressed opposition to 
S. 3111 of the 83d Congress, a bill which 
later died in committee without action. Its 
counterpart in the 84th Congress is S. 951, 
which would extend into the field of bulk 
transportation on inland waterways the de- 
vitalizing influence of Government regula- 
tion. Among the more than 1,000 contract 
carriers now serving the public on all of 
our inland waters except the Great Lakes, 
the bill’s effects would be to restrict com- 
petition and to prevent them from bidding 
effectively for the new traffic steadily grow- 
ing on our waterways. 

The bill would benefit a handful of pros- 
perous major barge lines holding unlimited 
commodity rights and extensive territorial 
rights as common Carriers under present reg- 
ulation. 

This special-interest legislation, however, 
would be to the great disadvantage of the 
shippers of bulk commodities who would 
be called upon to pay increased rates, to 
the public in general who would be expected 
to absorb these higher costs in the prices 
of consumer goods, and to the more than 
99 percent of the carriers who deliver more 
than 90 percent of the traffic on our inland 
waterways. 

We urge Congress to reject such legisla- 
tion and to remember that the benefits of 
our public waterways improved at’ public 
expense should redound to the many and 
mot to the few. 


TRANSPORTATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1955 


S. 1920, H. R. 6141, and H. R. 6142 are 
identical bills introduced by request to im- 
plement the report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Transportation Policy 
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and Organization. They are entitled “The 
Transportation Amendments Act of 1955, 
and, according to the basic document, would 
modify the existing obsolete national trans- 
portation policy and the established scope 
and methods of regulation so as to place 
increased reliance on competitive forces in 
transportation pricing under a system of 
dynamic competition and to reduce eco- 
nomic regulation of transportation to a 
minimum consistent with the public in- 
terest. Where our national transportation 
policy of 1940 now recognizes and would 
preserve the inherent advantages of each 
means of transportation and foster sound 
economic conditions among the several car- 
riers, the new policy would be to encourage 
and promote full competition between 
modes of transportation subject only to 
certain vague provisions intended to prevent 
the charging of rates less than cost. 

The existing system of economic regula- 
tion of railroads was designed for the pur- 
pose of restraining their practices of selec- 
tive rate cutting which in the past have 
been so successful in stifling competition 
by water carriers. Inland water for-hire 
transportation owes its very existence and 
its encouraging curent growth to the fact 
that this system of regulation has at last 
become partially effective. Our present na- 
tional transportation policy is based upon 
the judgment that it is in the public in- 
terest to protect small carriers who render 
efficient services from the destructive rate 
practices of large carriers who, by virtue of 
their size alone and regardless of efficiency, 
have historically been capable of putting 
their small competitors out of business un- 
less & proper restraint is exerted by Govern- 
ment. 

These transportation amendments, while 
purporting to reduce economic regulation of 
transportation, would do so only for the 
railroads and with respect to water trans- 
portation would actually increase the scope 
of regulation in such a way as to impede 
its flexibility and efficiency. Ninety-three 
percent of inland-water traffic consists of 
bulk commodities not subject to regulation 
under present law. Shippers and carriers 
alike are well satisfied with the vigorous 
competition now existing among carriers of 
these basic materials of commerce under a 
system of free enterprise beneficial to all. 
To place artificial restrictions upon water 
carriers while relaxing the restraints upon 
rail carriers will ultimately assign inland 
water transportation to the field of private 
carriage where its benefits are limited to 
only those shippers large enough to afford 
their own fleets. 

We are sympathetic with the need for de- 
veloping an efficient and sound railroad sys- 
tem in the United States, but we are con- 
vinced that the sensible approach to this 
objective is to improve the outworn admin- 
istrative and operating practices of the rail- 
roads and not to cripple their small com- 
petitors. Let Congress continue the policy 
of survival of the fittest in transportation 
and not be tempted to substitute survival 
of the biggest. 


GREAT LAKES LEVELS 


The present and recent high levels of the 
Great Lakes is a matter of grave concern 
to the citizens of eight States, such condition 
accelerating shore erosion and placing in 
jeopardy both human life and property at 
numerous points on the Great Lakes. 

Such higher lake levels are, in essence, the 
accumulation of floodwaters on the total 
watershed of the Great Lakes. 

The present National Flood Control Act 
does not adequately recognize the necessity 
of dealing with such accumulated flood- 
waters in the Great Lakes, nor for providing 
for the protection of life and property 
therefrom. 

The Corps of Engineers has developed plans 
and made recommendations for various crit- 
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icelly needed projects along the shores of 
the several lakes, for which funds have not 
been recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget on the basis that they are not pres- 
ently authorized in the existing National 
Flood Control Act. 

The Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica is respectfully petitioned to amend the 
existing National Flood Control Act to in- 
clude the authorization of projects, in co- 
operation with the several States and their 
subdivisions, for the protection of life and 
property which are now or may be placed in 
jeopardy by reason of accumulated flood- 
waters in the Great Lakes. 


MAINTENANCE OF PORTS AND WATERWAYS 


Adequate port and waterway facilities are 
indispensable to the economic welfare of the 
Nation and the national defense. 

Commercial shipping and the use being 
made of the country’s ports and waterways 
has greatly increased during the past decade, 
mounting to nearly 1 billion tons in 1953. 

The size of vessels being placed in service 
is increasing, requiring deeper and wider 
channels for efficient and safe navigation. 

Additional and more frequently dredging 
is necessary to maintain the ports and water- 
ways adequately. 

Many of the breakwaters, jetties, and other 
harbor protective structures are in imme- 
diate need of repair and restoration. 

The federally improved harbors and water- 
Ways are not being maintained to the 
authorized depths and widths. 

The maintenance of shallow-draft harbors 
have generally been neglected in recent 
years due to insufficient appropriations for 
maintenance. 

The Congress in authorizing and appro- 
priating funds for the improvement of the 
Nation’s ports and waterways has also ac- 
cepted the responsibility for their main- 
tenance to properly accomiaodate existing 
shipping. 

We strongly urge that the responsible Fed- 
eral agencies request and that the Congress 
of the United States appropriate adequate 
sums of money necessary to restore and fully 
maintain our ports and waterways in order 
that the increased needs of commerce and 
vessel traffic may be adequately served. 

We join with the American Association of 
Port Authorities, other national associations, 
and regional and local organizations con- 
cerned, in a united effort to support before 
the responsible Federal agencies and con- 
gressional committees the annual appropria- 
tions required to carry out an adequate 
national program of maintenance of the 
Nation's ports and waterways. 

SHORE PROTECTION 


Resolved, That the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress support H. R. 4470, a bill 
to amend the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing Federal participation in the cost of pro- 
tecting the shores of publicly owned prop- 
erty,” approved August 13, 1946. (Offered 
from the floor of the convention by Mr. Lynn 
F. Baldwin, vice chairman of the Michigan 
Water Resources Commission, and adopted 
without objection.) 


No Place To Hide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Armed Services has held a 
number of hearings on the problem of 
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civil defense. Other hearings should be 
held, particularly in view of the results 
of the test that was conducted through- 
out the country. A very thoughtful edi- 
torial on this subject appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

No Piace To HIDE? 

A Senate Armed Forces Subcommittee 
finds, after some scratching around, that 
the country’s civil defense plans are “inade- 
quate.” 

At best, that’s an understatement. “Non- 
existent” would come closer to the facts. 

There’s been plenty of big talk, and mil- 
lions spent for sirens, test alerts, and 
emergency stockpiles. But no city dweller 
yet knows with any confidence just what 
he should do if the bombers really were 
on the way. 

Evacuation, the latest catchword, is de- 
ceptively misleading. It’s an invitation to 
traffic chaos, not a ticket to safety. 

The net effect of all the warnings, all the 
ballyhoo, all the TV drama from Yucca Flat, 
largely has been to persuade people of the 
futility of trying to do anything to pro- 
tect themselves. 

The Senate group criticizes an absence of 
leadership. That’s right. 

If there are some practical answers, they 
should be sorted out from all the loose and 
confusing talk and passed along. 

If there aren't, the leadership should have 
the courage to say so, frankly and candidly. 
Then people will know where they stand. 
That’s far better than lulling them into the 
comfortable but ae notion that there 
really may be some quick way to get out 
of the range of a hydroges bomb. 


Tribute to Michael F. Higgins by Senator 
Johnson of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, paking through Sports Illus- 
trated a few days ago, I came across a 
familiar name and a familiar face— 
Michael Franklin “Pinky” Higgins, man- 
ager of the Boston Red Sox. 

The article was of deep interest to me 
because his brother, the late C. L. “Ox” 
Higgins was one of the best friends I 
ever had. It was through “Ox” Hig- 
gins—a boyhood pal—that I first met 
“Pinky.” 

“Ox” Higgins was one of the finest and 
most honorable Americans I have ever 
known. He exemplified all of the quali- 
ties that have made America strong— 
integrity, aggressiveness, honor and fair 
play. 

His brother “Pinky” inherited an equal 
share of these attributes. 

Like every Texan, I am proud of the 
eminence that “Pinky” Higgins has at- 
tained in the great American sport of 
baseball. I believe he has reached his 
position not just because of skill but be- 
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cause of the imagination, daring ang 
sense of fair play that means preem). 
nence in any field. 

As long as such men have a firm holq 
on the hearts of American youth, oy; 
future as a great nation is assured. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article on “Pinky” Higgins be incluteq 
in the Appendix of the Recorp as 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ic 
as follows: 

THE PINKY IN THE Rep Sox Boor 
(By Al Hirshberg) 


For several years, there has been no mc 

uncomfortable seat in baseball tha; th 

oge currently occupied by Michael Fran 
ggins, a large, blue-eyed Texan wh 

times answers to the incongruous n 

of Pinky. Manager since last fall of t the Bos 

ton Red Sox, Higgins is the fifth m in 9 

years to tackle the touchy job. The bettin 

is that he will keep it for a long time. . 

Ever since Joe Cronin escaped in 1947 
from the bench to the front office, where the 
brickbats land with a thud instead of g 
crash, the Red Sox managers have lived a life 
of triple jeopardy. Saddled by what are 
generally conceded to be the worst press 
relations in the league, they have had to 
face, usually alone, one of the most prolific, 
exacting, and competitive presses in the land. 
But if they have had troubles from 
sources, they are as nothing compared with 
the going over they have had from the 
rabid, baseballwise following of a million 
self-appointed assistant managers. When 
things went wrong at Fenway Park—and 
they did often in those trying years—the 
fans exploded with a clatter that suggested 
time bombs had been thoughtfully provided 
by the management under each seat. And 
the wrath of the fans landed with a loud, 
resounding smack on the head of the man 
who at the moment was thoughtless enough 
to answer to the name of manager. The 
trick was not so much to manage. It was to 
survive. 

Why Pinky Higgins should a the job, 
much less think he could succeeed at 
is still somewhat of a mystery among soun od 
baseball men. Yet the fact remain 
for the past 8 years the low-pressure Iri 
Methodist has surely and steadily stalked his 
way to Fenway Park. 

When he quit as a major league pla} 
after the 1946 World Series, Higgi 1 
have become manager of the Class AA! 
Toronto club of the International e 
He turned the chance down in fa\ f the 
same job with Roanoke in the Class B Pied- 
mont League. The difference was that Ro- 
anoke was in the Red Sox farm system 
while Boston had only a lose working 
agreement with Toronto. “At Toronto 
would have had only 2 or 3 Red Sox men,” 
Higgins commented recently. “At Roa! 

I had a whole ball club of ‘em.” 

Higgins has had whole ball clubs © 
Sox ever since. But there was a time |! 
fall when it seemed as if all the t 
might go for naught. He had Jus 
his most successful season, will! 
Little World Series with the Louisy1!! 
nels of the American Association 
was offered the managership of th 
delphia Phillies. Higgins told the 
management about it, and they c¢ 
pay off Lou Boudreau, whose contract 
manager still had a year to run. 
wasn't allowing Higgins to escape. 

JUMP FOR GENIUS 

This week, as the Red Sox contin 
show surprising strength in. chas 
American League pennant, the Boston ma” 
agement’s quick decision to grab hold 4 
Higgins has the aura of genius about |} 


& part 


these 


s that 
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n’s brain trust could look bad, though, 

team should go into the kind of tail- 

it suffered beginning in the second 

! of the season, when nothing Higgins 

i went right. The return of Ted Williams 

“credited with adding much of the lift, 

i undoubtedly his presence in the lineup 

n a boost to morale. But other Bos- 

managers have foundered with Williams 

» roster. Those who are counting on 

to keep the team in high fettle are 

ling rather on qualities not often 

iht after nor found in a new manager: 

nd knowledge of his players and their 

ehearted respect. Of the 44 men who 

e on the roster at spring training head- 

rters in Sarasota, Fla., this March, 23 had 

slaved for Higgins somewhere along the line 
ind all 23 swore by him. 

What it is exactly that Higgins has is hard 

a finger on. Patient, colorless, plain, 
sl of speech and manner and action, he 
s a living bromide, the still water that runs 
jeep, the honesty that is the best policy, the 
irtue that is its own reward. He is a good, 
cind, unspectacular man, rugged and simple 
nd given to uttering such homely phrases 
as “rules are made to be broken” and “a 
happy team is a winning team.” 

Even these phrases do not come readily. 
Higgins speaks in a deep drawl and his voice 
is so low that a visitor has to pay close at- 
tention to catch everything. He rarely an- 
swers a question without turning it over for 
inspection several times first. Sometimes 
he ponders so long that he appears to have 
forgotten the question. His easy ways give 
him the disarming manner of a country boy 
and strangers often mistake him for a ready 
mark in the big city. But they soon dis- 
cover that underneath he is as shrewd as a 
banker and a sharp man in a corner. 

In one sense Higgins is fortunate in tak- 

z over the Red Sox this year. The many 

yes that once beset his worthy predecessors 
have for the most part vanished. The press, 
and even at times the public, chastened by 
the near-certain knowledge that their antics 
were in some part responsible for the repa- 
triation of the Braves in Milwaukee, are act- 
ing with a restraint that proper Bostonians 
find comforting. 

Many other things are different. The pol- 
icy of buying up established stars and in- 
stalling at their head a manager who had 
recently won @ pennant was buried under an 
avalanche of raw youths brought in 2 years 
ago by Boudreau when he combed Red Sox 
farms for new talent. Boudreau’s players 
are maturing. 


So is Williams, 


a national hero today. 
Ted was always something of a problem child 


in earlier days. Charming one minute and 
gloomily uncooperative the next. Williams 
was bigger than any manager, a law unto 
lf. He did as he pleased, and no man- 
ager dared try to cross him. Joe McCarthy, 
&amartinet when he won eight pennants with 
the New York Yankees, was willing to forego 
ne of his strictest regulations in Boston. A 
lickler for formality in dress, he appeared 
ithout a necktie on his first day of spring 
ining in Florida so that Williams, who 
Uy refused to wear one, would not be em- 
wrassed. Big Steve O'Neill treated Wil- 
liams with stout deference, and Boudreau 
al d Williams maintained a mutual silence. 
the long shadow of the great slugger was 
aways darkening the manager's door. 
_ Not so Pinky Higgins. He and Williams 
have been friends since 1946, when both 
were on the only Boston team ever to bring 
' pennant home to millionaire owner Tom 
Yawkey, When Higgins was appointed man- 
ager, Williams was quoted as saying, “Mike is 
a nice guy,” a grudging compliment from 
anybody else perhaps, but from Williams, 
Wo is not given to paying unsolicited trib- 
utes, high praise, 
Thre ughout the spring, when rumors over 
Williams’ intentions were meeting each oth- 


er coming and going, Higgins maintained an 
attitude of impassive indifference. The slug- 
ger had announced his retirement at the be- 
ginning of the 1954 season, but few believed 
that he meant it, and almost everyone but 
Higgins had an opinion on the subject. 

THE WILLIAMS ENIGMA 

“I'd like to have him,” Higgins said, “but 
I don't know what his plans are. I haven't 
heard a thing. In the meantime, Throne- 
berry’s my left fielder. He'll do all right.” 

Faye Throneberry, a taciturn 24-year-old 
youth fresh out of the Army and happy to 
be a big-league ballplayer, is typical of the 
new Red Sox. He and his teammates of 
several years’ standing offer the last and 
possibly the sternest contrast with Red Sox 
teams of the past. In 1950, the year after 
the club had missed winning 2 successive 
pennants on the very last day of the season, 
there were 11 Cadillacs in the players’ park- 
ing lot behind Fenway Park. Those Red 
Sox were big-business men ballplayers, not 
loafers, but not hungry men either. They 
could, with some equanimity, shrug off de- 
feat as part of the game, then blithely drive 
their Cadillacs home to wait for the next 
season to roll around. 

The current team is completely unspoiled. 
The men are lean, hungry, determined, and 
eager, and their salaries are commensurate 
with salaries of other ball clubs. Prima 
donnas and big-business.men lurk in the 
shadows of remembrance and the Cadillacs 
are confined mostly to a few players’ futures. 

This is the kind of team Higgins wants. 
Indeed, it’s the team he virtually grew up 
with. There is the 23-year-old Tom Brewer, 
whose 3-hit shutout over the Indians last 
Sunday is typical of the good ball Higgins is 
getting from his young men. There is the 
22-year-old Gene Stephens who, when things 
were going badly for him in Boston in 1953, 
said, “Send me back to Louisville with Mike.” 
There is 25-year-old Ike Delock who made 
the same request at just about the same 
time. There are others who have asked to 
be sent back from Louisville to Birmingham 
“so I can be with Mike again,” just as boys 
in the Red Sox farm system 7 years ago asked 
to be sent from Birmingham to Roanoke 
“with Mike.” 

“Higgins is the greatest judge of human 
nature I have ever Known,” says Charley 
Wagner, a Higgins teammate on the 1946 
Boston team and now assistant farm director 
of the Red Sox. “He knows instinctively 
how to get the most out of young ball- 
players.” 

Players like Al Curtis, George Susce, Pete 
Daley, Frank Malzone, Don Buddin, Marty 
Keough, Norm Zauchin and Al Van Alstyne, 
some of whom are with the Red Sox now and 
some of whom are on the way, can testify 
to that. So can veterans like Milt Bolling, 
who was with Higgins at Louisville, and Leo 
Kiely and Willard Nixon, who pitched for 
him at Birmingham. 

The late Harry Agganis, for whom Higgins 
had high hopes as a player before he died 
as a result of pneumonia this summer, got 
typical Higgins treatment at Louisville in 
1953. Fresh out of Boston University, where 
he had been an outstanding football star, he 
got off to a terrific start, then suddenly went 
into a terrible nosedive. He suffered in 
silence for weeks, and finally went to Hig- 
gins with the plea, “Mike, what am I doing 
wrong?” 

Higgins pointed out a few minor flaws and 
Agganis promptly pulled out of the slump. 

Why didn't he tell him sooner? 

“An independent guy like Agganis would 
have resented me butting in,” Higgins ex- 
plained. “He always figured he was man 
enough to solve his own problems. I wanted 
him to want help before I said anything.” 

But when Gene Stephens ran into the same 
trouble at Louisville last year, Higgins began 
working with him right off. Stephens even- 
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tually got back into the groove, but it took 
him longer. 

“You'd go to a kid like Stephens,” Higgins 
said. “You couldn't wait for him to come to 
you. He was scared end nervous and he 
needed confidence. You had to coax him into 
believing in himself. That takes time.’ 

In his playing days, Higgins was a steady, 
solid third baseman who occasionally hit 
spectacular heights. In 1938, his second year 
with the Red Sox, he established a major 
league record of 12 straight hits which still 
stands, although it has been tied by Walter 
Dropo. Higgins twice hit 3 home runs in 
1 ball game, and he played on 2 American 
League All-Star teams and in 2 world series 
during his 15-year career. He started with 
the Philadelphia Athletics, then went to the 
Red Sox, on to Detroit, and finally, in 1946, 
back to the Red Sox. After winning the 
pennant that year, they lost the world series 
to the St. Louis Cardinals. Higgins, then 37, 
played through all 7 games, being replaced 
only once, and that by a pinch-runner in 
the ninth inning of the first game. 

Higgins was noted in his day for a pe- 
eculiar batting stance, in which he stood 
stiff-armed, holding his bat high over the 
plate and almost perpendicular to the 
ground. His lifetime average of .292 was 
well ahead of that of the average third base- 
man. Generally known as a “ballplayer’s 
ballplayer,” he was a valuable team man, 
who could hit in the clutch and whose rec- 
ord did not quite do justice to his true 
ability. 

He spends a good deal of his off-season 
time now hunting and fishing, which he 
loves. He lives in Dallas during the winter 
with his attractive brunette wife, Hazen, 
and his two school-age daughters, Diane 
and Elizabeth, otherwise known as Bootsie. 
The rest of the year they rent a house in 
Newton, Mass., not too far from the Fenway. 
The girls and their mother are all musical, 
a circumstance which Mike accepts with 
placid good nature. Sometimes, if the noise 
gets too loud, he quietly goes to his room 
and closes the door. 

His name, a source of embarrassment to 
him for years, came from the fact that he 
had a rosy complexion as a small boy. A 
sister nicknamed him Pinky, and he carried 
it with him through school, college, and the 
big leagues. Given his choice, he'd prefer 
to be called Mike. 

“I don't suppose it makes a hell of a lot 
of difference,” he says, “because I’m more 
interested in what people think of me than 
what they call me. But, honestly now, don't 
I look more like a Mike than a Pinky?” 

Before the season began, Higgins minced 
few words in showing more confidence in his 
young ball club than the baseball experts, 
many of whom picked the Red Sox to finish 
no better than fifth this year. He told re- 
porters the club would definitely be in the 
thick of the pennant race. 

“I wouldn’t want to predict that we can 
win,” he said, “but I think we'll take more 
games than last year’s team did.” Boudreau's 
1954 club won 69 games, finished fourth, 42 
games behind the league-leading Cleveland 
Indians. 

At 46, Higgins knows exactly what he wants 
and where he’s going. When he talks base- 
ball, he expresses himself with quiet 
fidence. He punctuates his remarks with 
pithy phrases, along with the aforemention- 
ed maxims which he likes to assemble in 
simple battle array, the better to score his 
points. Here are some typical volleys: 

“Baseball doesn’t change much. What 
changes is the personnel.” 

“Percentage baseball must be good. 
weren't, it wouldn’t work so often.” 

“It’s easy to see what a fellow is doing 
wrong. The big job is to make the proper 
corrections.” 

“Each man must be treated as an indivi- 
dual. No two do things alike.” 


cone- 


If it 
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“Every manager has his own way of deal- 
ing with problems.” 

“I don’t consider handling balliplayers a 
problem. It’s a pleasure.” 

“Discipline never reforms a bad actor. I'd 
rather get rid of a man than fine or suspend 
him.” 

“The golden rule is old, but it still works 
pretty well.” 

The phrases may not make any notable 
additions to Bartlett’s Quotations. As ex- 
exmplified by Pinky Higgins, however, they 
do apparently shape ball games. 





Housing Amendments of 1955 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2126) to extend 
and clarify laws relating to the provision 
and improvement of housing, the elimina- 
tion and prevention of slums, the Conserva- 
tion and development of urban communities, 
the financing of vitally needed public works, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. 
yield myself 12 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, probably the issues 
have pretty much narrowed in this bill, 
as usual, to the question of public hous- 
ing. It was advisable that a rule be 
granted in order that the House solve 
once and for all again this question of 
public housing. So it was necessary that 
the Committee on Rules make in order, 
if they reported out any rule, the Senate 
bill. The Senate bill was before the 
House committee and the Senate—I 
should, in this respect, say the other 
body did a deplorable job on the housing 
bill. We have had housing legislation 
before us to my knowledge since 1937. I 
never saw a worse mess than what came 
to us from the other body. I am quick 
to add that the great House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which we 
are usually very proud, at least I am, did 
not do a much better job. Neither the 
Senate bill nor the House amendments 
to the Senate bill constitute the Presi- 
dent's program on housing—anything to 
the contrary notwithstanding. So it 
was thought advisable in an attempt to 
salvage something of the housing pro- 
gram that we start almost from scratch 
again and see what could be done. So 
at the suggestion of the administration 
I prepared and introduced a bill, the bill 
H. R. 7473, but minus any public hous- 
ing provisions. The provisions con- 
tained in the Senate language, the pro- 
visions contained in the House language 
do not reflect the wishes of the President 
in respect to public housing. The only 
Similarity, even the much touted House 
committee language, is that it just hap- 
pened by coincidence, perhaps, that both 
the President’s recommendation and the 
action taken by the House committee 
provide for 35,000 units—and there the 
similarity ends. 

The bill, H. R. 7473, which fs intro- 
duced, will be offered as a substitute for 


Chairman, I 
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both the Senate bill and the House 
amendments after the first section is 
read. It is a streamlined, stripped-down 
bill, but it contains all the essentials— 
every one of the essentials necessary to 
continue the housing program. It pro- 
vides that title I, in respect to modern- 
ization loans, be continued until July 1, 
1956. 

It provides in effect and in substance 
and in fact for a continuance of the 
FHA financing, and provides for addi- 
tional insurance authorization sufficient 
to carry the FHA program throughout 
this fiscal year 1956. It increases the 
authorization for that purpose by $3,- 
400,000,000. It is estimated that some- 
thing less than that will be necessary to 
carry the program at the rate it is now 
going for the balance of this fiscal year. 
It provides for some military housing 
under the so-called Wherry Act, title 
VIII of the act, not as broad or as com- 
prehensive as the House language pro- 
vides for, nor as specific as the Senate 
language. But nevertheless, at the sug- 
gestion of the administration, Wherry 
financing is continued, but only for those 
projects which have already been certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Defense. 

Section 4 of the bill makes some tech- 
nical changes which we can pass over. 

Section 5 of the substitute provides an 
additional $500 million for capital grant 
authorization for the urban renewal 
programs. That section also increases 
the amount of the capital grant author- 
ization which could be used in any one 
State from $35 million to $70 million. 
All of the other provisions are contro- 
versial provisions, many of which, most 
of which, have not been parts of, and 
never have been included in any housing 
bill which we have enacted. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge the con- 
cepts of the housing program, for the 
reason that as of this moment we are 
building at an annual rate of 1,320,000 
units, the greatest number which has 
ever been built in any 1 year. I may be 
in error. There might have been 1 cal- 
endar year when we got up to 1,400,000. 

So it is not necessary to take up all 
of these controversial matters. If you 
want the program continued at the same 
rate that we are building housing units 
at the present time all we need to con- 
tinue at that rate is this additional in- 
surance authority. 

I hope we take into consideration the 
potentialities of the actions which we 
might take and be realistic about this 
Situation. If my substitute is adopted, 
it will continue the program about as is 
for another year. 

If it is adopted and passed by the 
House the matter will go to conference, 
and I do not know of anything that is 
not in the Senate bill; I cannot conceive 
of anything in respect to housing that 
is not in the Senate bill, so almost any- 
thing that you can imagine will be before 
the conference, including public housing. 

This House, as the gentleman from 
Virginia has so rightly said, has de- 
nounced and refused to approve public 
housing on 4 or 5 occasions. 

May I take just a moment to clear 
up in your minds my understanding of 
the President’s position on public hous- 
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ing? We must go back a year to the 
time when we were considering the 
Housing Act of 1954. You will reca}| 
that somebody had contended that the 
President wanted 140,000 housing units 
over a 4-year period. We had confer. 
ences with the President. The President, 
I believe, announced publicly, but surely 
privately, that his concern was only that 
we have enough authority to build sufii- 
cient public housing units to house the 
people who were to be displaced by slum- 
clearance project, urban-renewal proj- 
ects, or because of other action taken 
by the Government; in other words, if 
by Government action a person's shelter 
is taken away from him, then it is the 
duty of the Government to make ayail- 
able safe, sanitary shelter. 

That was his purpose, and that is al] 
we should provide for, and that is al] 
we did provide for. We provided ample 
units, because it was at the President's 
suggestion that we wrote into the act 
these standards under which we have 
worked all this last year. Although we 
gave him an authorization of 35,000, and 
they have been working under stand- 
ards which the President himself set up, 
they found in 51 weeks there was neces- 
sity for building only 142 of the 35,000 
units; in other words, replacements of 
safe, sanitary housing was found for all 
but 142 families who were displaced. 

That is all the President wants: that 
is all he asked us to give him, and my 
bill does it. 





Status of Forces Treaties 


SPEECH 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, some of 
us are very strongly opposed to the status 
of forces treaties and other secret agree- 
ments that are being made, under which 
American servicemen and their depend- 
ents may be tried in the civil courts of 
foreign countries and incarcerated in 
foreign prisons. 

I should like to read an item appear- 
ing in one of last Sunday’s newspapers 
It is from the leased wire of the New 
York Times and the dateline is London. 

An American airman lost the right to arive 
in Britain for 12 months, and paid a $14 fine, 
for an act that would have won him com- 
mendation in most American courts. 

Thomas Eugene Rogers, 25, told a South 
End magistrate that he knew he had had 
too much to drink the other night, so he 
climbed into the back of his car to sleep 1! 
off. A friend removed the ignition key 

But British law says you're “in charge” 0 
a car if it isn’t in the garage. A bopby pulled 
Rogers out of the back seat and took him to 
a police station, where a doctor certified ie 
was unfit to be “in charge.” 

Rogers pleaded strenuously that he had 
done just what American police would have 
advised, and couldn’t possibly have started 
the car without the keys. 
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Eighty-fourth Congress and the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as the Ist 
session of the 84th Congress nears ad- 
journment, we may look back on the 
past 7 months in an effort to sum up 
and evaluate what has been accom- 
plished in the Congress. 

In this connection, I ask consent to 
have reproduced in the REcorD an analy- 
sis of the work of this session of the 
Congress aS reported in the New York 
Times of yesterday. This report fol- 
lows: 

THE 84TH AND THE PRESIDENT 


Anxious and turbulent were the words for 
President Eisenhower's first 2 years in the 
White House. He was beset by great prob- 
s—the worsening situation in Indochina, 
the long delay over West German rearma- 
ment, the recession at home. He was be- 
deviled by the right wing of his own party. 
The “Asia Firsters’” kept pressuring for a 

ougher line.” Senator McCartuy kept up 
a barrage of challenges. At one point the 
President somewhat plaintively remarked on 
the peculiar situation of a President of the 
United States—not only did he have to make 
decisions for the good of the country, he also 
had to be head of a political party. 

Confident and amiable are the words for 
the past 7 months, The problems of the cold 
war remain, but the tension has eased. The 
Nation has moved into a period of great 
prosperity. Senator McCartHy has become 

voice muted and ignored. The right wing 
led by Senator KNOWLAND has been largely 
silenced as public opinion, thoroughly 
aroused to the meaning of thermonuclear 
war, has strengthened the President's deter- 
mination to seek and pursue peace. In de- 
fiance of all precedent, the nature of poli- 
tics and the nature of man, the President 
has enjoyed almost unexampled good rela- 
tions with a Democratic Congress. A few 
weeks ago, When asked how he liked his job, 
he replied: ‘‘Anyone who finds himself in a 
position of authority * * * to work toward 
a* * * peaceful world, of course it is a fas- 
cinating business. * * * There are in this 
office * * * unique opportunities to meet 
especially interesting peopie.” 






DEMOCRATS ON OFFENSIVE 


The Democrats, of course, know a mote 
when they see it and have been quick to 
pluck it—Mrs. Hobby’s handling of the Salk 
vaccine, the Dixon-Yates contract, the Tal- 
bott affair. But they have given the Presi- 
dent full support on his foreign program— 
as they were duty-bound to, considering its 
lineage. On the domestic side, some of the 
President’s measures have come through 
nearly intact, several have been modified, 
and a good many—which ran foul of the 
conservative-liberal split in the Democratic 
Party—have not been acted on. 

All last week both Houses were driving to 
meet the adjournment deadline, which had 
been set for July 30—yesterday. As always 
when the cry “Home ho” goes up, Congress 
disposed of several measures which the Presi- 
dent had marked “urgent” by throwing them 
overboard. Last night, as the session was 
drawing to a close, this is how the President’s 
program stood: 

FOREIGN AND DEFENSE 


: Treaties: Senate ratified the Mutual De- 
‘nse Treaty with the Chinese Nationalist 


regime; the Paris pacts on West German 
sovereignty and membership in NATO; the 
Austrian State Treaty. 

Formosa: Congress supported the Presi- 
dent’s request for a free hand in the defense 
of Formosa and the offshore islands. 

FPoreign trade: The administration bill for 
a 3-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act and authority to lower tariffs by 5 per- 
cent a year was passed. 

Foreign aid: The President asked for $3,- 
266,000,000. The final conference figure 
agreed on last week was $2,703,000,000—a cut 
of $563 million. A good part of this will be 
made up, however, because the Pentagon 
found some $302 million of former appro- 
priations not obligated, which had become 
lost in bookkeeping. Congress gave the De- 
fense Department permission to use the 
money which would otherwise have been re- 
turned to the Treasury. 

Defense appropriations: A request for $31.9 
billion was granted without major change. 

Military reserves: To make up for man. 
power cuts under the New Look program, the 
President proposed increasing the Ready Re- 
serve from 800,000 to 2.9 million by (1) re- 
quiring all men entering the services since 
the 1953 Korean armistice to serve a com- 
bined total of 8 years of active and reserve 
duty; (2) setting up a training program for 
up to 250,000 men a year aged 17-19, who 
would take 6 months of active duty and seven 

nd a half years reserve. Congress finally 
passed a bill which (1) limits compulsory 
reserve duty to those entering on active serv- 
ice after the bill is signed, but offers incen- 
tives to those now on active duty to take 
reserve training; (2) sets the term of com- 
bined service at 6 years, the last year in 
the Standby Reserve, requiring no training; 
(3) permits youths 17 to 1814 to volunteer 
for 3 to 6 months’ active training to begin 
when they graduate from high school, leave 
school, or reach 20, followed by reserve duty 
for a total of 8 years. 


DOMESTIC 


Appropriations: Regular departmental ap- 
propriation bills went through without 
drastic cuts. 

Taxes: Congress supported the President 
on postponing scheduled cuts in corporate 
and excise taxes, and finally rejected a $20 
personal income tax cut sponsored by House 
Democrats and opposed by the President. 

Highways: The President proposed a 10- 
year, $39.1 billion, Federal-State road pro- 
gram, of which $21 billion for an interstate 
system would be raised by bonds not figuring 
in the national debt, The House Democrats 
sponsored a 13-year, $50.3 billion program, 
of which $24 billion for the interstate sys- 
tem would be raised by increased user taxes. 
Last week the House killed both the ad- 
ministration and Democratic bills. Demo- 
cratic leaders charged their bill had been 
lobbied to death by the trucking industry. 

Minimum wages: The President asked an 
increase from 75 cents to 90 cents an hour; 
Congress voted for $1, and the President 
will accept it. 

School construction: The President wanted 
a 3-year program of $200 million in outright 
grants to the States, plus authority to buy 
up to $750 million of low-interest bonds 
issued by local school districts. A House 
committee increased the grants to $1.6 bil- 
lion over 4 years. Largely because south- 
erners feared an antisegregation rider would 
be attached to the bill, the measure was 
not acted on. 


TROUBLE ON HEALTH 


Health: The President's broad health pro- 
gram with a proposal to encourage extension 
of private health insurance through Fed- 
eral reinsurance against loss never got out 
of committee. Conservative legislators feared 
the reinsurance proposal would be an enter- 
ing wedge for socialized medicine; New Deal 
Democrats thought it vague and inadequate. 
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Housing: The President asked 70,000 low- 
cost units over 2 years. The Senate passed 
a@ bill providing a total of 380,000 over an in- 
definite period, with a minimum of 85.000 
and a maximum of 200,000 a year, plus 50,000 
over 5 years for elderly couples. The House 
knocked out all public housing. Last eve- 
ning the conference committee was still seek- 
ing a compromise. 

Atom showboat: Both Houses rejected the 
the President's plan for a nuclear-powered 
merchant ship to serve as a world-girdling 
exhibit on atoms for peace. Majority felt 
funds should be devoted to developing atom. 
powered marine engines 

Hawaii: No action on the President's state- 
hood request. 

Immigration: No action on his request for 
liberalization of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Casting over this record for its campaig: 
potential, politicians of both parties 
pretty well agreed—privately, of course— 
that: 

There is not much here which the Demo- 
crats can use to cut down the 
popularity. 

here is not much here which the Repub- 
licans can use to enhance the popularity of 
the party. 

In 1956 the Democrats have only 15 Sen- 
ate seats at stake, 8 of them safe. They hold 
only 31 House seats won by less than 55 per- 
cent of the vote, as against 63 Republican 
marginal seats. 

Therefore the feeling is growing in Wash- 
ington that if the President runs and un- 
less the Republicans gain considerably in 
public esteem, the Nation may well witness 
that unprecedented phenomenon—a Presi- 
dent who failed to carry his party into Con- 
gress. 





President's 





Company Coming 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. cCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a great deal of commonsense to 
the within editorial, “Company Com- 
ing,” that appeared in the Boston 
Traveler of July 29, 1955: 

COMPANY COMING 


We might as well get out the little old date 
book and make a note of the fact that the 
Moscow Happiness Boys are heading this 
way—date undetermined. 

That possibility became almost a certainty 
Wednesday in the British House of Com- 
mons. A formal communique was read, an- 
nouncing that Khrushchev and Bulganin 
had accepted Anthonk Eden's invitation to 
visit England in the spring. And the Britons 
responded with a roar of cheers. 

So where does that leave us? We're being 
boxed. If the Merry Men of Moscow can go 
down to Kew in lilac time, sooner or later 
they'll be in Washington to see the cherry 
blossoms. Otherwise, what price stuffiness? 

Even before the British announcement ar- 
rived, you could see this thing taking shape 
at the White House. At his Wednesday news 
conference, the President was asked if he'd 
discussed at Geneva the possibility of visit- 
ing back and forth with the rambling Reds. 

In his reply, he said the matter had been 
talked about “a very great deal”—that no 
proposals had been made but “opportunities 
were discussed in a general way in arranging, 
let us say, throughout the whole echelons 
of government and everything else.” 
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Stripped down, 
question. 

Well, we are indeed a strange people. No 
wonder the rest of the world finds it hard to 
understand us when most of the time we 
can’t even understand ourselves. It seems 
only yesterday that we were hurling violent 
purple warnings in one direction at Chou 
En-lai and in the opposite direction at the 
Russian Rover Boys. Now we share the dry 
martini at Geneva, and soften up the home 
folks for unexpected company. 

In Commons on Wednesday, Laborite Her- 
bert Morrison said Eden’s optimism 
frightened him. 

“It did remind me, with something of a 
shiver,” he said, “of the return of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain from Munich with his little 
piece of paper which, he said, meant peace 
but which, as it turned out, did not.” 

Took the words right out of our mouth, 
Mr. Morrison. 


that means—sure, next 


Objection to H. R. 5205, a Bill To Extend 
to Uniformed Members of the Armed 
Forces the Same Protection Against 
Bodily Attack as Is Now Granted to 
Personnel of the Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5205 is entitled “A bill to extend to uni- 
formed members of the Armed Forces 
the same protection against bodily attack 
as is now granted to personnel of the 
Coast Guard.” 

That language would seem to make 
the bill highly desirable. However, such 
is not the case. 

This proposal has been pending before 
Congress for a good many years. It has 
been considered in the Committee on 
Armed Services and in the former Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs a number of 
times, and has in each instance been 
rejected. On at least one occasion it 
was considered on the floor of the House 
and rejected. 

Members of the Coast Guard occupy 
a dual status. They are members of the 
armed services. In addition, they are 
charged with the duty of enforcing the 
customs laws. In this latter category, 
they are Federal peace officers similar 
to United States marshals, border pa- 
trolmen, or customs agents. As Federal 
peace officers, they are entitled to, and 
have, the same protection against bodily 
attack in the discharge of their duties 
as is granted to all other Federal peace 
officers. The law has long provided that 
protection. 

Members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps have no duties as peace 
officers. In a democracy such as ours, 
they should have no duties as peace offi- 
cers. Their duties are, and must remain, 
strictly military duties. 

Should the provisions of this bill be- 
come law, every affray or fist fight in 
which a member of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps is a participant 
could be cognizable in the Federal court. 
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This is highly undesirable. The proposal 
is a mischiefmaker. This bill appeared 
on the Consent Calendar, a portion of 
which was called on July 30. Should it 
be called on the Consent Calendar, or 
unanimous consent for its passage be re- 
quested, I shall object. 


What I have stated with reference to 
H. R. 5205, by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], applies also to the 
similar bills for the same purpose, being 
H. R. 5279, by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PowELL]; H. R. 5309, by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RoosE- 
VELT]; and H. R. 5399, by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BoyLe], 


Annual Chiropractic Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of my colleagues in Congress 
to a very special observance that will 
occur in America next month. For in 
September, the chiropractic profession— 
the Nation’s second largest profession of 
healing—will observe its annual Chiro- 
practic Day. 

On that day—September 18, 1955— 
more than 25,000 chiropractors through- 
out the United States, Canada, and many 
foreign countries, will celebrate the 60th 
anniversary of the discovery of chiro~ 
practic by the late Dr. Daniel David 
Palmer. 

It is not my purpose here to enter into 
controversy over any method of practice 
of the healing art, nor to endorse or to 
condemn any school of healing. But I 
do want to submit for the Recorp the 
following statement by Dr. Emmett J. 
Murphy, director of public relations, 
National Chiropractic Association, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On September 18, chiropractors will look 
back to survey more than a half-century of 
progress wherein the chiropractic profession 
has been raised to a firm basis of professional 
skill and ethical standards, and to the point 
where chiropractic today enjoys the prestige, 
standing, and material rewards of other 
professions. 

Chiropractic is the second largest heal- 
ing profession in America. It is classified 
as 1 of the 4 major healing professions, along 
with medicine, dentristry and osteopathy, 
by the Executive Office of the President of 
the United States, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Recognizing the goals already reached by 
this prominent profession, and the confi- 
dence of 33 million people who have received 
chiropractic treatment in the United States 
and Canada, it is indeed proper that we all 
should pause for a moment to consider the 
basic principles which form the foundations 
for this growing profession in our Nation 
today. 

A fresh concept in the art of healing based 
upon the physical and mechanical approach, 
rather than the chemical, was given to the 
world 60 years ago. For it was in 1895 that 
Dr. Palmer brought to the modern world the 
benefits of chiropractic principles, 
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These principles were actually in use m any 
years B. C. with the healers of Greece. Hip- 
pocrates himself, the father of healing, saiq 
“look well to the spine for cause of disease 
And from the Greek words meaning “efficient 
hand” came “chiropractic,” the modern term 
for this science, art, and practice. 

And it was Plato, the great Greek philos- 
opher, who broke the bonds of “hidebound.” 
custom-restricted thinking and noted, along 
with many other early Greeks and Romans, 
that what we call “nerve energy” and other 
principles of spinal health are basic to the 
healing of the ills of mankind. 

After exhaustive research, Dr. Palmer in 
1895 reintroduced to our world these prin- 
ciples which have been carried on by chiro- 
practors who are devoted to the prevention 
and treatment of disease and to the promo- 
tion of public health and welfare. 

The specific function by which the chiro- 
practor is distinguished from other modes of 
healing is his adjustment by manipulation 
of the structures of the body, especially those 
of the spinal column, to restore normal nerve 
function. Such adjustment is frequently 
supplemented by any or all of the modern 
tools of physical therapy. 

The remarkable effectiveness of chiroprac- 
tic methods in treating disease has won for 
chiropractic a permanent place in the family 
of health sciences, and in the hearts and 
homes of suffering humanity. 

This rapid acceptance of this science of 
healing in the past 60 years leads us to in- 
quire of the standards in use today. And 
extremely exacting standards they are found 
to be. 

Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings from the 
committee on educational standards of the 
National Chiropractic Association. A 
course of 4,400 hours is recommended. 

Up to 2 years of professional (college) 
education is required by State chiropractic 
laws of licensure. A large percentage of 
students entering apprroved chiropractic col- 
leges today have college degrees. 

The following typical or basic curriculum 
for approved chiropractic colleges is based 
on the National Chiropractic Association 
code for a minimum of 4,000 hours in a 
4-year course: 

Hours 

Anatomy, including embryology and 
histology 

Physiology 

Biochemistry 

Pathology and bacteriology 

Public health, sanitation, hygiene 

Practice of chiropractic principles and 
technique, neurology and psychia- 

try, pediatrics, dermatology and 

syphilology, urology, ophthalmology, 

otolaryngology, first aid and minor 
surgery, roentgenology 
Obstetrics and gynecology 


The average graduate of an accredited 
chiropractic college is as well qualified to 
practice chiropractic as the average graduate 
of an accredited medical college is to prac- 
tice medicine, and often must pass the same 
board examination in the basic sciences to 
gain a license. 

An appreciation of these high standards 
has been expressed by the 33 million people— 
1 out of 5 Americans—who have found this 
way to restored or improved heaith. This 
marks a great contribution by chiropractic 
to the general health and well-being of the 
people. 

Chiropractors everywhere will join in the 
observance of September 18, 1955, as Chiro- 
practic Day with a full appreciation of the 
freedom of the Western World, where, (1 
three score years a new profession can g410 
public acceptance on its merits. 
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Assuring Fair Division of the Benefits of 
the Sugar Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
n eranted me to extend my remarks 
the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
ing material from Agriculture Infor- 
tion Bulletin, No. 111, dated July 1953, 

nd published by the Production and 

arketing Administration of the United 
Department of Agriculture: 
ING Fatr DIVISION OF THE BENEFITS OF 
THE SUGAR PROGRAM 


‘he principal way in which the domestic 
dustry derives benefits from the sugar pro- 
vram is through the stabilization of raw and 
refined sugar prices at reasonably profitable 
levels. But the framers of the Jones-Costi- 
, Act did not leave solely to competitive 
forces the carrying of these benefits through 
ilers, wholesalers, refiners, and importers, 
beet and raw-cane processors, growers, 
and farm workers. They provided in that 
act for a system of grower payments to as- 
sure that this sharing would take place. 
s system was carried forward in succeed- 
ing legislation though, as pointed out earlier, 
handled in a different manner. Under the 
present act these payments are called condi- 
tional payments. 

Conditional payments are financed out of 
the general funds of the Treasury. How- 
ever, a tax on sugar provides funds for the 
Treasury which more than offset the total of 
all conditional payments plus the costs in- 
curred by the Department of Agriculture in 
administering the Sugar Act. This tax is in 
the amount of one-half cent a pound, raw 
value, on all sugar processed and imported 
for direct consumption. It is imposed on 
domestic processors, principally beet proces- 
sors and refiners, and importers of direct- 
onsumption sugar by the Sugar Act, through 
an amendment to the Internal Revenue Code. 

As indicated in the section on proportion- 
ate shares, conditional payments act as an 
incentive to growers to adjust their produc- 
tion to the quota and carryover needs. But 
this payment system also has three other ob- 
These other objectives are: (1) 
To help provide adequate incomes to grow- 
ers; (2) to assure growers and field workers 
a fair sharing of returns to the industry; and 
3) to prevent the employment of child labor 
in field work. 

The first objective is accomplished by 
augmenting grower income through condi- 
tional payments. The second and third ob- 
jectives are achieved by requiring growers to 
observe certain conditions in order to receive 
conditional payments. These conditions are 
in addition to the requirement that growers 
comply with their proportionate share deter- 
mination. They are as follows: 

1. Growers, who are also processors, are re- 
quired to pay fair prices for cane or beets 
purchased from other growers in order to 
receive conditional payments. Fair prices 
are determined annually by the Secretary for 
each domestic area after public hearings and 
after investigation on the economic position 
ol growers and processors. The fair price de- 
terminations fix the level of prices paid to 
frowers by processors who are growers. In 
addition, they affect the level of prices paid 
'O0 growers by processors who are not growers. 
Processors who are not growers pay about the 
‘ame prices as grower-processors. 


: 2. Growers must pay fieldworkers in full 
‘or work performed on cane or beets and at 


jectives. 


rates not less than those determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be fair and rea- 
sonable, Each year the Secretary determines 
fair and reasonable wages for fieldworkers in 
each domestic area. These wages are estab- 
lished after investigation and public hear- 
ings at which all interested parties may 
testify. 

3. Growers must not employ children un- 
der the age of 14 years or permit them to work 
on the farm. Adolescents between the ages 
of 14 and 16 may not be employed or per- 
mitted to work for more than 8 hours a day. 
The children of growers who own at least 40 
percent of the crop they are cultivating are 
exempted from this condition. If this con- 
dition is not observed by a grower he is 
penalized by a deduction of $10 from his pay- 
ment for each child and for each day or part 
of a day during which such child was em- 
ployed or permitted to work. 

The rates of conditional payments vary 
with the volume of sugar, raw value, pro- 
duced from the cane or beets grown on a 
farm and are graduated downward from the 
small to the large producer. The basic rate 
of 80 cents a hundred pounds of sugar, raw 
value, is paid on the first 350 short tons 
produced on a farm. This rate is reduced 
progressively to a minimum of 30 cents a 
hundred pounds on all sugar produced in 
excess of 30,000 short tons on a farm. From 
1942 to 1950 the average rate of payment 
was 67 cents a hundred pounds, ranging 
from 46 cents in Hawaii where most of the 
production is on large farms to 79 cents in 
the beet area. Payments in the mainland 
cane area, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands averaged 68, 67, and 72 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, respectively, during the same 
period. 

It is noted that the average payment per 
pound for all domestic areas exceeds the tax 
per pound—an apparent paradox in view of 
the fact that total tax receipts exceed the 
cost of the program. However, this is be- 
cause the tax is imposed on all sugar (for- 
eign and domestic) processed or imported 
for direct consumption and payments are 
made on domestic production only. 

To summarize, the conditional payment 
provisions of the act help to assure that 
the benefits of the sugar program are shared 
equitably by growers and farm workers, by 
(1) making conditional payments to grow- 
ers; (2) fixing a fair division of the returns 
from sugar between growers and processors; 
(3) fixing a fair and reasonable wage for 
workers engaged in producing, cultivating, 
and harvesting cane and beets; and (4) elim- 
inating the employment of child labor. 


The Late John Roland Kinzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
deep sorrow that I learned of the passing 
of my very good friend, and our former 
colleague, John Roland Kinzer, who died 
last Monday at the age of 81 in 
Lancaster, Pa. Our State has lost one 
of its finest citizens. 

Mr. Kinzer served in Congress from 
1930 until his retirement in 1947. He 
was an honest, conscientious, and loyal 
legislator. His work in the House of 
Representatives was useful and con- 
structive and his ambition was to pre- 
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serve the principles and ideals of our 
great Nation. 

He was a humble and kindly man and 
one whom you admired as a companion 
and a friend. He was always consider- 
ate of everybody and the kind of man 
who added much to our daily lives, with 
a kind word for everyone 

Today it is with a feeling of sadness 
that we record his passing, and remem- 
ber him for the many little acts of kind- 
ness that marked his friendship and 
good will toward all of us who knew him. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
especial pleasure in presenting here an 
article entitled “Highway to the Arctic 
Ocean” written by Col. G. L. Curtis, 
USAF, which appeared in the National 
Defense Transportation Journal for 
July-August 1955. The article tells of a 
revolutionary development which took 
place in transportation last winter in 
transporting supplies and fuels for the 
“Dew Line” radar screen: 

In a pioneering adventure which made 
transportation history, a common carrier has 
driven its regular highway trucks from Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, carrying supplies and fuel for con- 
struction of the United States-Canadian 
“Dew Line” radar screen. Making the feat 
more impressive is the fact that the private 
trucking concern blazed its own more-than- 
four-hundred-mile highway through the 
Arctic in only 39 days, smashing through a 
virtually unknown and uncharted 
snow and ice. 

Original plans for the project called for 
truck and trailer delivery to a specified point. 
From there, a specially designed giant trac- 
tor-propelled snow train would haul the 
Ireight overland to designated spots. 

This project began in the latter part « 
1954, when Alfred Ghezzi, Jr., President « 
Alaska Freight Lines, Inc., made an unusua 
proposal to the Western Electric Corp., prime 
contractor in charge of building the “Dew 
Line” radar screen across the Arctic perim- 
eter between Alaska and Greenland Mr. 
Ghezzi proposed that Alaska Freight Lines 
load an initial block of 500 tons of freight 
at Fairbanks and make delivery to specified 
sites in the Arctic. Alaska Freight Lines 
would build its own highway through the 
Arctic; would provide its own equipment; 
would guarantee delivery; and would fiy the 
freight in if the road proved unsuccessful. 
Alaska Freight Lines would use its own funds 
for the entire project, and would not be paid 
for the freight haulage until final delivery 

Sensing the possibilities of a complete 
new concept in Arctic military supply, the 
Departments of the Air Force and Army, gave 
their approval to Mr. Ghezzi's proposal. 
United States and Canadian authorities 
realized that if Alaska Freight Lines could 
build a highway to the Arctic Ocean and 
make overland delivery of the supplies and 
equipment needed to build the radar screen, 
the high cost of airlifting the same supplies 
could be greatly reduced, and transpo tation 
schedules could be maintained despite the 
tricky Arctic weather. 
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Even before receiving the offictal go ahead 
from the Departments of the Air Force and 
Army, Alaska Freight Lines ordered new 
Caterpillar D-8 tractors from Peoria, Ill., and 
a huge Snowtrain from LeTourneau’s Texas 
lant. 

Mr. Ghezzi set up headquarters in Fair- 
banks, and began assembling the crew of 
Alaskans whom he knew could lick the 
Arctic. 

WANNIGANS USED 

Alaska Freight built its own Wannigans 
(sled-mounted cabins for use as sleeping and 
cooking quarters for the crews), and the first 
units headed north from Fairbanks just a 
month and 2 days from the day the project 
was given the green light. 

Although a summer road exists between 
Fairbanks and a small unidentified commu- 
nity way station located on the Arctic Cir- 


cle, this road has always been impassable 
during the bitter Arctic winters. Alaska 
Freight Lines’ lead “cat” train blasted 


through to this intermediate point over ter- 
rain previously considered impassable in ex- 
actly 8 days. The “cat” train crossed the 
frozen Yukon River and headed north for 
the Arctic Ocean. Ahead of the lead unit, 
an Alaskan guide from Big Delta and an 
Alaskan Indian guide from Fort Yukon went 
forward on snowshoes, working in constant 
liaison with Alaska Freight Lines’ own scout- 
ing plane. Red flags dropped from the plane 
were spotted along the most passable routes 
for the lead “cat” to follow. Constant radio- 
telephone communication was maintained 
between the scouts, the plane, and all units 
of the following trains. 

Two weeks after the original “cat” train 
left Fairbanks, a second train followed. This 
unit was charged with the actual building of 
the Arctic Highway, a road 25 feet in width, 
across the roughest, coldest, least-known ter- 
ritory in the Northern Hemisphere, to the 
Arctic Ocean, more than 400 miles away. 
Following in the wake of the “cats” was a 
convoy of 32 line-haul diesel truck and 
trailer units, designed for paved highways 
but never for Arctic transportation. 

Day and night the “cats” kept punching 
into the north, with the big diesel truck- 
trailers right behind. Temperatures hit 68° 
below zero, and engines had to be kept run- 
ning 24 hours per day to prevent freezing. 
Drifts 50 to 75 feet high were commonplace, 
and at times the “cats” worked in layers of 
2 and 3. 

Behind the train of roadbuilding “cats” 
and diesel trucks rolled the LeTourneau 
Snowtrain, each of its 24 wheels individually 
powered, its 5 trailer units loaded with 150 
tons of supplies. The wheels of the Snow- 
train were 7 feet 4 inches high, and the trailer 
beds stood 9 feet off the ground, enabling the 
train to roli securely over the roughest 
terrain. 

Alaska Freight Lines’ original plans called 
for the diesel trucks and trailers to go only 
to the dividing line between the sub-Arctic 
and actual Arctic. There the cargo would be 
transferred to the Snowtrain for final de- 
livery to the Dew Line radar network along 
the rim of the Arctic Ocean. However, the 
diesel trucks and trailers surpassed all ex- 
pectation and kept rolling north as if they 
had been intended all along for Arctic oper- 
ation. 

The lead “cats” of the trail-blazing section 
were the first vehicles ever to be driven north 
to the Arctic Ocean, and their “cat skinners” 
had accomplished the impossible by blazing 
& more than 400-mile highway through the 
Arctic, over a route considered by many 
experts to be impassable, and in the face of 
conditions designed by nature to test to the 
limit both men and machine. 

While waiting for the arrival of the main 
highway construction train, this same unit 
built an airstrip at destination. They com- 


pleted a runway 7,500 feet long in less than 
1 week's time. 
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Early this year, Alaska Freight Lines’ Snow- 
train, as well as Alaska Freight’s 32 line-haul 
trucks and trailers, reached their Arctic shore 
destination with 500 tons of freight for the 
Dew Line. 


MAY CHANGE PROGRAM 


This achievement of the Alaska Freight 
Lines in pioneering a land route to the Arc- 
tic has opened up an entire new concept in 
logistic support of Arctic sites. 

This new concept may reverse the original 
resupply program of the Dew Line from the 
summer open-water season to the winter 
frozen-tundra season. Supplies may be 
fanned out to individual sites from strategic 
inland staging points, such as Fairbanks, in 
this first winter’s operation or ships may 
move supplies into 3 or 4 central locations 
on the Dew Line during the summer open- 
water season for lateral movement to indi- 
vidual sites during the winter season. In 
addition to possible savings in actual trans- 
portation costs, this new concept developed 
by the Alaska Freight Lines provides a valu- 
able alternate mode of transportation in the 
event supplies cannot be moved to the sites 
via the sea lanes. 

The Department of the Air Force is study- 
ing this entire area in the light of this re- 
cent development. 





Tribute to Hon. Thomas J. Dodd, 


of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, July 11, 1955, the Honorable 
THomMas J. DopD, a distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Connecticut, made what 
many of us thought was an eloquent 
address entitled “How High Is the Sum- 
mit?” This speech of Congressman Dopp 
was not only eloquently delivered but 
contained sound and courageous advice 
to our Nation. 


Shortly after July 27, Congressman 
Dopp received a letter from former Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman, which I here- 
inafter set forth. Former President 
Truman certainly has paid Congress- 
man Dopp an unusual tribute. It is typi- 
cal of the gallant and courageous Harry 
S. Truman that despite his retirement 
from the high office ef President, he 
nevertheless follows the affairs of our 
Nation and reads the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


It is with pleasure that I include the 
President's letter in the Recorp, not only 
as a tribute to Congressman Dopp, but 
also as a reminder to all that Harry S. 
Truman’s service to the Nation has not 
ended and that is something for which 
the Nation should be grateful. 


The letter follows: 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 27, 1955. 
Hon. THomas J. Dopp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dopp: I have just re- 
ceived a copy of the Recorp for July 11 which 
contains your speech, the subject of which 
is How High Is the Summit? 

It is one of the best statements on the 
subject I have ever read, and I am cer- 
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tainly glad you were thoughtful enough to 
put it into the Recorp. I congratulate you 
heartily on it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 





Highway Legislation a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following timely editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 29, 1955: 

Roap MAP NEEDED 


Americans aware of the serious gap be- 
tween supply and demand in our road s) 
tem will support President Eisenhower 
thoroughly in his appeal to Congress to 
reconsider road legislation. 

The House defeated the administration 
highway plan by 224 to 193 and then defeated 
a Democratic substitute by the even greater 
margin of 292 to 123. As a result, Mr. Eisen- 
hower said he was “deeply disappointed.” 
He added: 

“The Nation badly needs good roads. The 
good of our people, of our economy, and 
our defense, requires that construction of 
these highways be undertaken at once.” 

Nobody, including all the Congressmen 
who voted against highway legislation, can 
deny this. And if these Congressmen are 
interested as the President in getting action 
on a road program, they will take advantage 
of his offer of a compromise. For Mr. Eisen- 
hower said that contention over the method 
of paying for the roads should not deny 
the Nation the roads. 

His program, first offered Congress, sug- 
gested a special Federal corporation to issue 
road bonds outside the Federal debt limit 
The House substitute prqposed a penny in- 
crease in the 2-cents-a-gallon Federal gas 
tax and increased levies on trucks, 
and tubes. There was little difference be- 
tween the two plans as to the roads to be 
built or total expenditures. 

Many Congressmen opposed the adminis- 
tration plan because special bonds would be 
costly and devious in terms of increasing the 
national debt without seeming to incr 
it. And as it turned out, the powe 
truckers’ lobby fought the House substitu 
because of the increased taxes proposed 
House Democratic Leader McCormack 0b- 
served, “The answer is, everybody wants 4 
road bill and no one wants to pay for it.” 

The answer to that is, the Nation needs 
a road bill and cannot have it without pay- 
ing for it. Bonds will only postpone and 
increase the payment. But if major tax 
increases are not politically possible, then 
Congress has to find a program which it 
feels the public will support. 

That program might lie somewhere be- 
tween the defeated plans, or in a scaled down 
version of them. If Congress will not accept 
a@ 10- or 12-year proposal for 38 to 42 billions 
in expenditures, it might settle on a some- 
what less ambitious 5-year plan such as the 
Gore bill which the Senate approved. And 
if Congress cannot approve either special 
bonds or sharp tax increases, it might agree 
to regular Treasury bonds plus a limited tax 
increase. 

Highway legislation is must legislation, 
both to the President and, we think, to mi- 
lions of motorists and the American people. 
It should not be put off until an election 
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vear, when politics could crack all the pro- 
ed payment. 

What is needed now is a legislative begin- 
ing that will get the highway expansion 
derway. Obviously the only way this 
Congress can begin is to compromise. Pres- 
dent Eisenhower has given the legislators 
, good road map in the right direction. 





Federal Home Loan Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the titles to 
the homes of many thousands of Cali- 
fornia families, including many of my 
own constituents, have been clouded and 
reclouded, and bounced in and out of 
courts for the last several years, as a 
result of two major factors: 

First. A Federal agency, the then 
Home Loan Bank Commissioner, acted 
in a vindictive and capricious manner. 
Such conduct resulted in very grave and 
irreparable injury to citizens of Cali- 
fornia. 

Second. The courts failed in their 
function to grant protection to citizens 
who had been the victims of the bank 
commissioner’s diabolical scheme. 

The bank commissioner’s capricious 
scheme was made possible through the 
abuse and misapplication of powers 
granted Federal agencies under the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act. 

Under the claimed authority of these 
acts, the then bank commissioner seized, 
without trial, notice, or hearing, two 
solvent and prosperous financial institu- 
tions. The lack of merit and capricious- 
ness of such seizures were conclusively 
brought to light in two subsequent con- 
gressional hearings, by the sworn testi- 
mony of a host of witnesses and docu- 
mentary evidence. 

The United States district court has 
however, thus far been precluded from 
trying the charges of fraud against the 
seizing Government officials, by a series 
of United States circuit appellate court 
decisions. These appellate court deci- 
sions are based upon purely technical 
grounds, denying the United States 
courts jurisdiction to hear the com- 
plaints and claims of injury of our vic- 
timized citizens. 

Congress enacted these laws as a pro- 
tection for its citizens and to aid in sta- 
bilizing our national economy at a time 
when it was sorely needed. Under these 
enactments, over $28 billion savings de- 
posits have been built up by over 16 mil- 
lion people. 

When the congressional enactments 
were abused by the home loan bank offi- 
cials, the circuit court blamed Congress 
by holding the United States district 
court without jurisdiction, and said: 

The simplest kind of an amendment [by 


Congress} would have achieved such a re- 
sult, 
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It should have been obvious Congress 
never intended these abuses, and cer- 
tainly did not intend to deprive its citi- 
zens of the protection of the courts. To 
make its intention crystal clear, Con- 
gress did correct the law by enacting the 
1954 Housing Act. 

By such act, Congress wiped out the 
excuses of the United States circuit ap- 
pellate court for its failure to properly 
function. Such court had previously 
held the following: 

First. Home Loan Bank Board was not 
sueable. 

Second. That exhaustion of adminis- 
trative remedies was a prerequisite for 
citizens to judicially regain their prop- 


erty seized from them by force and 
duress. 
Third. Lack of jurisdiction in the 


United States courts of the “subject mat- 
ter,” of the claims of tne citizens. 

Fourth. Absence of Government de- 
fendants from the jurisdiction of the 
United States district court precluded 
the courts from functioning. 

None of these appellate court excuses 
went to the merits of the injustices per- 
petrated upon our citizens. 

Congress in its 1954 Housing Act was 
plain and forceful in its language and 
intent when it repudiated the United 
States Circuit Appellate Court's conten- 
tion by adopting a law which: (a) Made 
the Home Loan Bank Board a sueable 
entity; (b) authorized direct jurisdiction 
by the local United States district court 
to hear and grant relief to its citizens, 
without the prior necessity of adminis- 
trative process; (c) committed to the lo- 
cal United States district court jurisdic- 
tion to review all acts of the Home Loan 
Bank Board embracing the whole gamut 
of the subject matter of such board's 
functions; (d) provided a definite and 
specific manner of serving process on 
the Home Loan Bank Board and Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion; (e) after consideration of the spe- 
cific litigation pending—for example, 
Long Beach Federal! Savings cases—Con- 
gress refused to limit its enactments to 
future matters. All of its citizens are 
entitled to equal protection against 
fraud and corruption of Government 
officials. 

Notwithstanding the plain intent of 
Congress, evidenced by the legislative 
history as well as the clear and concise 
wording of the act, the United States Cir- 
cuit Appellate Court, by its ruling in 
July 1955, still precludes the United 
States district court from exercising the 
jurisdiction specifically granted by 
Congress. 

There has been no prior trial on the 
merits of the issues. There can be no 
res judicata of something never tried. 
The Congressional enactments are pro- 
cedural and remedial. Such a conflict 
of the United States Circuit Appellate 
Court rulings and congressional enact- 
ments, are unwarranted and unjustified. 
with the heavy and burdensome work- 
load of Congress, it should not be sub- 
jected to criticism which follows as a 
result of the failure of our courts to 
protect its citizens against capricious 
acts and abuse of power of Government 
officials. 
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These United States circuit appellate 
eourts are experimental creatures of 
Congress, intended to serve a useful pur- 
pose. However, if the experiment proves 
a burden rather than an asset, Congress 
has the responsibility of correcting the 
evil in the courts, as well as in the agen- 
cles, 

In such United States circuit court's 
latest decision, it nullifies a California 
State law granting our citizens a right 
“to quiet titles” to their homes against 
allegedly false and fraudulent claims of 
people and agencies with whom they 
have had no dealings. Such nullifica- 
tion and encroachment into State law 
was necessary, to sustain the appellate 
court’s erroneous rulings which are in 
conflict with the congressional] act 

What ultimate damage to Govern- 
ment and citizens alike will result as a 
consequence of the United States ap- 
pellate courts flaunting of congressional 
enactment, is impossible to estimate. 
The damages thus far reaches into many 
millions, in addition to the unwarranted 
heartaches and hardships already thrust 
upon thousands of our citizens. 

Congress has the responsibility to cor- 
rect abuse of its enactments, or face a 
growing host of injured citizens, who 
have been deprived of their homes and 
property, without trial, hearing, or right 
of redress, because of the failure of the 
courts to properly function. 





Harvey Plans Courthouse Visits With 
Indiana Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to be of service to the citizens of 
the 10th District of Indiana, I plan to 
tour the 10-county area during the pe- 
riod of October 3 to October 14, inclu- 
sive. With the cooperation of local offi- 
cials at county-seat cities, I have been 
assured courthouse space in which to 
confer with individuals and groups who 
feel they have matters to discuss with 
their Representative in Congress. 

It is sincerely hoped constituents will 
feel free to call on me during the time 
allotted their community. Whether they 
wish to discuss personal problems or na- 
tional affairs, I shail welcome the op- 
portunity to face them. 

No appointments will be necessary for 
those wishing to spend a few minutes 
with their Congressman. It will be my 
intent, aided by staff members, to give 
attention to all callers. 

My itinerary, with the daily confer- 
ence periods to run from 10 a. m. to 4 
p. m., local time, is as follows: 

October 3, Monday: Greensburg, De- 
catur County. 

October 4, Tuesday: Winchester, Ran- 
dolph County. 
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October 5, Wednesday: 
Shelby County. 
October 6, 
Henry County. 

October 7, Friday: Muncie, Delaware 
County. 

October 10, Monday: Greenfield, Han- 
cock County. 

October 11, 
Fayette County. 

October 12, 
Union County. 

October 13, Thursday: Rushville, Rush 
County 

October 14, Friday: Richmond, Wayne 
County. 


Shelbyville, 


Thursday: New Castle, 


Tuesday: Connersville, 


Wednesday: Liberty, 


Eisenhower’s Statesmanship at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
world this side of the Iron Curtain has 
applauded the sincere and brilliant 
leadership of President Eisenhower at 
the conference at Geneva. The Presi- 
dent’s personal triumph is a victory for 
our Nation and free men everywhere— 
opening the way for the ending of the 
decade-long cold war through the exer- 
tion of a quality of statesmanship long 
absent in our time. 


I wish to commend to the House of 
Representatives the excellent analysis of 
the President’s contribution to the Ge- 
neva Conference which appeared in the 
Times-Recorder of Zanesville, Ohio, on 
Monday, August 1: 

ENCIRCLING MOVEMENT 


The ponderous, long-heralded summit con- 
ference, from which the world expected little 
and hoped for much, will go down in history 
as the scene of the “Eisenhower Challenge’’— 
probably the greatest stroke of statesmanship 
in our time. 

As Western newsmen struggled desperately 
to send home reports of progress and op- 
timism, when the key issues of German re- 
unification and European defense had both 
been kicked under the table for resurrection 
at the foreign minister level at some later 
date, when Russia’s Bulganin had once more 
repeated the threadbare Soviet formula for 
disarmament other nations, when the 
meeting seemed hopelessly fouled up and 
rapidly disintegrating * * * President Eis- 
enhower let the peace-loving Russians have 
it. 

In the same simple, friendly, but deadly 
earnest manner of his earlier addresses in 
Geneva, he called upon the masters of the 
Soviet to exchange with the United States 
complete blueprints of each other’s military 
establishment. Further, he invited them to 
take all the aerial photographs they wished 
over the United States—extending the same 
privilege to American fliers over the U. S. 
S. R.in return. He emphasized that the ex- 
change of military installation blueprints 
was to cover the United States from end to 
end and to extend likewise across the vast- 
ness of the Soviet Union. 

The jolt that turned the tables and placed 
President Eisenhower in command of the sit- 
uation was received by the Russians in stony 
silence. Premier Bulganin, as chairman, ad- 
journed the meeting. 


—of 
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Such a proposal is obviously not to the 
Reds’ liking. But will they dare to reject it? 
If they turn it down their protestations for 
peace and amity and understanding are for- 
ever gone with the wind that generated them. 
If they turn it down they can never again 
charge us with warmongering. And if they 
should accept the President's challenge the 
Iron Curtain comes crashing down. The se- 
cret fastnesses of the Urals, the slave camps 
of Siberia, the wretchedness and poverty of 
the Russian people and the Soviet satellites 
will be revealed to all the world. The days 
of the Kremlin hierarchy will be numbered. 
And if they accept we suspect there is little 
about our Military Establishment for them 
to add to the intelligence data they already 
have. 

Either way, General Eisenhower has taken 
the summit. 


How an Industrial Payroll Stimulates the 
Economic Life of a Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an inter- 
esting article dramatizing the purchas- 
ing power of an industrial payroll. It is 
probably a typical example of how pay- 
roll earnings are spent not only in a typ- 
ical New Hampshire town, but small 
towns anywhere in this country so I 
thought it might be of interest to my 
colleagues and readers throughout the 
country. An economic survey by Paul 
Weiner of the department of economics, 
University of New Hampshire, How an 
Industrial Payroll Stimulates the Eco- 
nomic Life of a Community, follows: 
HOw AN INDUSTRIAL PAYROLL STIMULATES THE 

ECONOMICc LIFE OF A COMMUNITY 


(By Paul Weiner) 


When the International Packings Corp. of 
Bristol, N. H., paid its employees 11,803 silver 
dollars on May 27, 1955, an opportunity was 
provided for the community to determine 
the flow of money in and around its shop- 
ping area. 

Among the questions Bristol businessmen 
were interested in were how much money 
stays in town and how much goes to sur- 
rounding communities; what percentage of 
wages is spent on food, clothing, notions, 
services, etc., to what extent does a dollar 
multiply its purchases. 

This survey, based on an economic study of 
questionnaires filled out by 37 Bristol mer- 
chants and interviews with bank officials in 
and around the area, will try to answer these 
questions and show how the community may 
realize the maximum benefit from its major 
industrial payroll. 

Of the 11,803 silver dollars paid out to 
employees of the International Packings 
Corp., approximately 6,060 silver dollars were 
accounted for after the first full week of 
business. There were 5,743 silver dollars 
unaccounted for. The First National Bank 
of Bristol held 4,165 silver dollars and the 
various merchants in town were left with 
400 silver dollars at the end of the week. 
The interesting statistic is that the neigh- 
boring banks in Plymouth, Laconia, and 
Franklin had collected 1,495 silver dollars, 
which may turn out to be a modest early 
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A breakdown of these banks found 


figure. 
the Pranklin bank holding 900 silver dollar 
the Plymouth bank holding 367 silver qd 
lars, and the Laconia bank holding 196 silver 
dollars. The latter figure is expected to be 
much larger after this week. 

The important thing, as will be indicated 
later, is that once a dollar is spent outside 
of Bristol, the chances seem slim that 
will be respent in Bristol. This means that 
the town and merchants lose the important 
benefit of induced spendings or having t 
money spent over and over again in 
town. This severely limits the possibil 
of economic expansion, The one import 
principle is that the initial expendit 
must be encouraged to be made in Brist 

Of the silver dollars traced down after t 
first week of business, 25 percent were f 
outside of Bristol. If this same percenta 
holds true for the silver dollars not 
located, then eventually 8,852 of them sh 
be located in Bristol. However, I feel t 
this figure is somewhat high and I 
that the Bristol bank will probably 
closer to 7,000 silver dollars. 

However, far more important than the do! 
lars handled during the week and account 
for at the end of the week is this qu 
tion: How much more business will be i: 
duced and created in Bristol as a result 
this payroll? A normal rate of savings a1 
an estimated leakage of silver dollars 
other areas based on the various bank's fig 
ures will have to be taken into account 
Eventually, as pointed out above, the Brist 
bank will probably take in the area of 7 
silver dollars and most of this money will ! 
respent partly in Bristol and partly outside 
of Bristol. On the basis of earlier figures 
I feel that eventually some $23,000 worth 
economic activity will be created in Brist 
as a result of 1 payroll. It takes a gre 
deal of time for one payroll to work itself 
out, but this may approximate the added 
weekly lift to the town of Bristol. 

Let's take a look and see what may happe: 
to silver dollars when an employee of th 
International Packings Corp. spends 
After deductions, employee A receive 
silver dollars and it is his practice to s 
$5 and spend $45. He buys various 
such as food, clothing, services, entertai! 
ment, and pays his rent. The merchant 
and the landlord now have an extra $45 
that employee A has spent, and they 
a group also save part of this money 
respend part of it (by far the larger par 
Let's keep the same percentage of savil 
(10 percent) so that they as a group s 
$4.50. They also spend as a group $40.50 t 
pay for food, services, entertainment, : 
rent. This process keeps on occurring wit 
a percentage of leakage to other areas 
has a multiplied effect so that the e 
ployee who was paid 50 silver dollars 
spends 45 can create around $450 worth 
economic activity. An industrial payroll 
$11,803 can induce over $100,000 worth 
extra economic activity. Some of this will 
be spent in Bristol, some in surrounding 
areas, some in Concord, Manchester, B 
New York, and so forth. The more m 
that is initially spent in Bristol, the more 
extra sales and added economic activity | 
Bristol. 

Thirty-seven merchants of Bristol hand 
around 4,000 silver dollars during the f 
week of business. Of this amount, 45 pe! 
cent was handled by food, grocery, and ! re 
age lines; 20 percent was handled by gas st4- 
tions and auto repair shops; 11 percent was 
handled by clothing establishments; 6 per- 
cent for restaurants; 6 percent for gilts, 
drugs, and newspapers. Another 5 percent 
was handled by services such as cleaning, 
laundry, barbers, etc. The remaining 5 per- 


> 


cent can be put in the miscellaneous cate- 
gory. , 

The full impact of an industrial payroll 
cannot be measured, but it is clear that any 
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ty try entering a community will have a 

i 1 economic impact on that commu- 

i for the whole area as well. A vig- 

progressive community that rapidly 

.ctively adjusts to a new industry can 

to keep a larger share of the payroll 

juced spendings within its bound- 

Although, I have not had the op- 

to make a personal study of the 

‘practices in Bristol, some princi- 

eveloped from similar areas may be of 

It should perhaps be borne in mind 

ere is a decided difference between 

ing and being a merchant. The 

kee per’s concepts and methods of yester- 

snot meet the needs of today’s mar- 

ind those of the future. As one econ- 

t pointed out, “The continued expansion 

y areas, increasing competition, bet- 

rmed and discriminating consumers, 

the rapid tempo of economic and social 

! have made the management tasks 

even the smaller retail establishments 
ex, difficult, and risky.” 

» day is past when anyone can keep 

re when basic business and merchan- 

principles can be ignored and when 

il management can fail to assume the 

economic and social responsibilities right- 

expected of the retail industry. If 

e a loss of more business than what 
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is expected to other areas or not enough 
busine then much of the difficulty can be 
tr i to faulty management. Attractive 
window displays, sales promotions, a proper 
tock balance, advertising, public relations, 
merchandise control, and store layout all 


an important role. The advantage of 
iding on to an industry and attracting 
ew industries extend far beyond a single 
Davi It is up to the merchants of Bris- 
tol to maximize this advantage. 








Cooperative Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of August 2, 
1955: 

COOPERATIVE CONGRESS 
ie most notable fact about the first ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress is that President 
Eisenhower's fears of a cold war between the 
White House and Capitol Hill did not mate- 
The President’s remark was made, 
in the heat of the 1954 campaign, 
he himself later acknowledged that his 
e of words had been unfortunate. Ac- 
there has been a large degree of co- 
1 between the Republican President 


hd the Democratic Congress. On a number 
especially in the field of foreign 

poil the Democratic majorities have given 

the President more support than members 

ci his own party. 

_ On such vital questions as the Formosa 


n, the Paris Treaties and the Au- 

n Treaty party differences were not dis- 
rhiblie. Both parties were also firmly be- 
the President's efforts at Geneva. While 
ioreign-aid program was trimmed, it came 
h with a large part of what he had 
ted. Authority was also given to enter 
‘o reciprocal-trade agreements for 3 more 
s. According to the Congressional Quar- 

’, majorities of both parties in the Senate 
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stood with the President on 31 of the 33 
issues on which votes were taken. 

Credit for this sensible and constructive 
policy of working together for the national 
interest goes in considerable measure to 
four men. President Eisenhower consulted 
with the leaders of both parties and in gen- 
eral kept partisanship in the background. 
Senator GerorGE, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, played a role similar 
to that of Arthur H. Vandenberg in the Tru- 
man administration. His wise counsel and 
initiative helped to keep the administration 
looking forward in foreign affairs. And Ma- 
jority Leader Lynpon B. JoHNSON, who 
missed the last month of the session because 
of a heart attack, consistently placed the na- 
tional interest ahead of party interests in 
marshaling his forces. In large measure, the 
same can be said of Speaker RAYBURN. 

In the field of domestic policy, the Presi- 
dent was less successful in getting his pro- 
gram enacted. Congress defeated his high- 
ways bill as well as the Democratic substitute. 
The aid-to-education bill and statehood for 
Alaska bogged down in controversy. Also 
postponed were revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the Refugee Act, and the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act. The Colorado River bill was put 
aside in the House to avert defeat. On the 
other hand, Congress passed a military re- 
serves bill that had at one time appeared to 
be doomed, extended the draft for 4 years, 
and renewed the Defense Production Act. It 
raised the minimum wage to $1 an hour, and 
the President is likely to accept this despite 
the fact that it exceeds his recommendation. 
It increased the pay of its own Members as 
well as that of judges and exccutive per- 
sonnel. 

Congress corrected the investigative ex- 
cesses of the previous session, but it effected 
no general reform of the procedures of in- 
vestigating committees. The improvement 
was largely in the shift of control to more 
responsible committee chairmen. Senate in- 
vestigations led to cancellation of the Dixon- 
Yates contract and put Secretary of the Air 
Force Talbott on the spot, but otherwise they 
have made little impression on administra- 
tion policy. Congress sensibly turned over 
the loyalty problem to a Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security. 

Although they control both Houses of Con- 
gress, the Democrats did not offer a formal 
legislative program. In the House there was 
a drive for a $20 income tax cut, for restora- 
tion of farm-price supports at 90 percent of 
parity, and for further liberalization of 
social-security benefits. These measures 
were clearly aimed at establishing a record for 
the 1956 campaigns, but they were killed or 
put aside in the Senate. The Congress as a 
whole is entitled to generous thanks for 
keeping partisan considerations at a mini- 
mum. It has notably minimized the fear of 
divided control over the White House and 
Congress and has shown that men of good 
will under separate banners can work to- 
gether when public-spirited leaders point the 
way. 





Congressman Jerry Ford’s Schedule for 


His Mobile Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I have a very 
strong contention that each Member of 
this great deliberative body, the Congress 
of the United States, should make every 
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effort within his power and ability to 
bring Government closer to the people 
he represents in our Nation’s Capital. 
In an effort to do just that, Mr. Speaker, 
I plan to tour my district this fall with 
a mobile office. I am doing this because 
I hope that my meeting face-to-face 
more of the people I represent, I will be 
not only better qualified to represent 
their interests but will also help to ex- 
tend the knowledge that our great Gov- 
ernment has a personal concern in the 
welfare of each citizen. 

I am planning to locate this “mobile 
office” in the nature of a house trailer 
in 26 communities of Ottawa and Kent 
Counties, Mich. Members of my staf 
and I will be in the office from 2: 30 until 
8 on the afternoon and evening of the 
day indicated. 

Congressman JERRY 
for his “‘mobile office,” 
day indicated: Friday, September 16, 
Hudsonville; Monday, September 19, 
Zeeland; Tuesday, September 20, West 
Olive; Wednesday, September 21, Al- 
lendale; Thursday, September 22, Robin- 
son Township; Friday, September 23, 
Ferrysburg; Monday, September 26, 
Nunica; Tuesday, September 27, Coop- 
ersville; Wednesday, September 28, 
Conklin; Monday, October 3, Marne; 
Tuesday, October 4, Sparta: Wednesday, 
October 5, Kent City; Thursday, October 
6, Sand Lake; Monday, October 10, Cedar 
Springs; Tuesday, October 11, Rockford; 
Wednesday, October 12, Belmont; Thurs- 
day, October 13, Harvard; Friday, Oc- 
tober 14, Grattan; Monday, October 17, 
Cannonsburg; Wednesday, October 19, 
Alton; Thursday, October 20, Lowell; 
Monday, October 24, Cascade: Thursday, 
October 27, Bowne Center and Alto; Fri- 
day, October 28, Caledonia: Monday, Oc- 
tober 31, Byron Center; Tuesday, No- 
vember 1, Jamestown. 


Forp’s schedule 
2:30-8 p. m., on 





Dollar-a-Year Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “ ‘I’m Merely Serving the Gov- 
ment,’ Says Executive on Leave,” writ- 
ten by Albert M. Colegrove, and pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Times of Tues- 
day, July 26, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“I'm MERELY SERVING THE GOVERNMENT 
Says EXECUTIVE ON LEAVE—$1-A-YEAR MAN 
BorrROWED FROM AvutTO INDUSTRY TELLS OF 
New CAREER 


(Congress is spotlighting business execu- 
tives who take leaves of absence to work for 
the Government without Federal pay. Rep- 
resentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, New 
York, opened a House subcommittee's hear- 
ings yesterday by saying his group will look 
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for “abuses” where such businessmen may 
have “feathered their own nests.”” What sort 
of men are these fledgling bureaucrats? 
Here's the story of a typical “WOC.”) 

(By Albert M. Colegrove) 

WASHINGTON, July 26.—Joe Eskridge has 
just returned to the job in Detroit after a 
Florida vacation last February when he had 
a phone call from his boss, S. G. Baits, a vice 
president of American Motors (Hudson and 
Nash cars). 

“Joe,” said Mr. Bates, “George Romney 
wants you to go to Washington and work 
for the Government.” 

Three weeks later, Joseph W. Eskridge was 
sitting behind a walnut desk on the fourth 
floor of the Commerce Department here. 

The sign on his door said, “Director, Auto- 
motive Division, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration.” 

Joe Eskridge now was what his fellow busi- 
nessmen call a bureaucrat... To the Gov- 
ernment, he was a w. o. c., meaning he was 
working for Uncle Sam “without compensa- 
tion.” 

“What a change,” 52-year-old Joe Esk- 
ridge said today. “If anybody had told me 
6 months ago that I'd be working in Wash- 
ington soon, I'd have said he was crazy.” 

Still, after the first jolt, Mr. Eskridge hadn't 
greatly minded the idea. “It was a chal- 
lenge,” he recalled. “I’m a production man 
and an engineer. This was something reaily 
different.” 

After the phone call, Mr. Baits had given 
the pitch to Joe in person. The Commerce 
Department, he had explained, needed a mo- 
tor executive with savvy to handle a tough 
job. 

A key part of the job would be to act as 
a sort of man-in-the-middle with Govern- 
ment and motor-industry representatives in 
drawing up a complete set of national de- 
fense “standby orders.” 

These orders would stipulate how many 
cars, trucks, etc., a manufacturer could make 
for civilian use during the first months of 
a national emergency. 

Each of the auto and truck companies, 
Mr. Baits explained, was going to lend a man 
to the Government, one at a time, for a 6- 
month “tour of duty.” They would contrib- 
ute in alphabetical order—which meant 
American would send the first man. 

George Romney, American Motors presi- 
dent, had suggested Joe—provided he was 
willing. 

Mr. Eskridge would, of course, be on leave 
with full pay from his post as vice president 
in charge of manufacturing for the Hudson 
Special Products Division. 

Joe decided to go. 

He was sworn in April 7 and took over his 
desk in the Commerce Department, where he 
supervised 11 Government employees instead 
of 3,000 Hudson workers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eskridge, and their 18-year- 
old daughter, closed down their spacious 
home at Grosse Point Farms, outside De- 
troit. They got a two-bedroom apartment 
here 

“Under the terms arranged,” Mr. Eskridge 
explained, “I could have sort of commuted 
between here and Detroit. ButI figured that 
if I were going to do the job, I ought to do 
it full-time. - 

“I think we've made progress. We've 
sweated over those standby orders and have 
a couple ready to go 

“I was pretty green at first, but the people 
here have been really fine about helping me 
get started.” 

Mr. Eskeridge was on the job 2 weeks be- 
fore he discovered that, although he wasn’t 
being paid by the Government, he was en- 
titled to $15 a day living expenses. “A hap- 
py surprise,” he said. 

He works from 8:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., 5 
days a week. On weekends, he goes sight- 
seeing—and sometimes reads the CONGRES- 
SIOANL RecorD, to see what Congressmen are 
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saying about people like him. 
sardonic pleasure out of that,” 
wryly. 

But his face turns dead serious when he’s 
asked about the fears of some Congressmen 
that the Government unpaid businessmen 
might feather their own nests. 

“Some people,” said Joe Eskridge, ‘‘seem 
to think patriotism only blossoms in wartime. 
That's rather shallow thinking, seem to me.” 

It’s clear that Joe Eskridge would just as 
soon be back home, enjoying the prerogatives 
of a well-paid motor executive. It’s equally 
clear that nest-feathering remarks disturb 
him. 

“When Mr. Baits said goodbye to me in De- 
troit,” he recalled, “he said, ‘remember, Joe, 
you’re going down there to serve the Gov- 
ernment.’ He stressed the words ‘serve’ and 
‘government.’ 

“I've been doing just that.” 


“IT get a 
he said, 





The Junior Order of United Mechanics Is 


a Patriotic Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
in our great country many fraternal or- 
ganizations, most and probably all, of 
which are patriotic and law abiding. 
There is one fraternal organization that 
specializes on advancing patriotism and 
Americanism. I refer to the Junior Or- 
der of United American Mechanics. 
This organization has councils in many 
sections of the country and has a large 
membership. 


Just recently, on the 22d of June, the 
national council of this fraternal organi- 
zation met in its biennial session in the 
city of Cincinnati, Ohio. While in ses- 
sion this council adopted a number of 
resolutions of public importance. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following resolutions: 

RESOLUTION CONDEMNING REVOLUTIONARY 

ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Be it resolved by the national council of 
the Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics of the United States of North 
America, Inc., in session assembled in the 
city of Cincinnati, Ohio, this the 22d day of 
June 1955, That we highly approve and en- 
dorse Senate bill 251, providing penalties for 
membership in, or participation in, the rev- 
olutionary activity of the Communist Party, 
or any other organization furthering revo- 
lutionary conspiracy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the Senate, the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, and to Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, of Maine, the author of this bill; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the national council office 
have this resolution reproduced and a copy 
mailed to each council in the country asking 
them to contact their Members of Congress 
and express their opinion of this bill. 





RESOLUTION ON THE HOUSE UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
Whereas the members of the national 
council of the Junior Order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, and the individual councils 
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throughout the United States, feel that the 
House Un-American Activities Committee o; 
the Congress has performed an outstanding 
job in the field of anticommunism, and tha; 
it should be encouraged and supported jn 
its further work along this line: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the national council, Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America, Inc., in ses. 
sion assembled in the city of Cincinnati 
Ohio, this the 22d day of June 1955, That we 
urge that the powers, functions, and duties 
of the House Un-American Activities Com. 
mittee be not curtailed but encouraged by 
sufficient appropriations to carry on; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and to the members of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


Whereas there has been going on in the 
United States a vigorous campaign to de- 
stroy the McCarran-Walter Act which be- 
came a law of the United States on December 
24, 1952; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Act is the 
result of almost 4 years of study of the im- 
migration system and is well suited to the 
present conditions and situations in our 
country; and 

Whereas the act was passed by an over- 
wheiming majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and when it was vetoed by the 
then President of the United States it was 
enacted into law over President Truman's 
veto: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the national council of the 
Junior Order of United American Mechan 
of the United States of North America, Inc, 
in session assembled in the city of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, this the 22d day of June 195 
That we call upon Members of Congress to 
keep the McCarran-Walter Act on the stat- 
ute books of this Nation in order to ward 
off attempts to weaken or modify the act 
and to continue to screen carefully all aliens 
who apply for admission; and to keep the 
present immigration quotas. 





Migrant Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I should like to 
include an article from the New York 
Herald Tribune for Friday, July 29, 1955 
on the subject of Migrant Labor. The 
problem of the migrant laborer and his 
family is one of deep concern to me, 
as it is to every Member representins 
an agricultural area. 


It is gratifying to know that a pilot 
project is being successfully conducted 
in Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. This 
program is being conducted by a grou! 
of public-spirited citizens, representins 
12 local churches, and headed by Mrs 
C. Arnold Smith, of Greenlawn. Mrs. 
Smith, under the able guidance of Rev. 
Austin H. Armitstead, chairman of the 
Suffolk County Migrants’ Committee, }s 


) 
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ing a magnificent job. The pattern 
for this project could well be used in 
ner areas of our country. 

“The article follows: 

teNTINGTON AIDS FarRM MIGRANTS—CHURCH 
m SERVICE GROUP AT WORK 


(By Emma Bugbee) 


NCTON, LONG ISLAND, July 28.—Five 
' i migrant workers, here for the bean 
ad tato picking on Suffolk County’s level 
ire benefiting this year from a com- 
wide service organization unparalleled 
east coast. 
U liv ignored by the townspeople in 
areas, these workers travel from the 
in trucks, settle in run-down build- 
ger a few weeks until the crops are 
ted, then move on to the next picking. 
The hildren get little or no schooling. 
Al] this has been a concern of the Na- 
' | Council of Churches and civic organi- 
for several years. Many commun- 
} » long been aware that “something 
t to be done.” 
JOB FELL TO HUNTINGTON 


It remained for Huntington Township to 
hinery going at a pace which veteran 

y in this field say is unequalled. 
Mrs. C. Arnold Smith, of Greenlawn, a 
v re bordering On Huntington, is chair- 
the Huntington Township Migrant 
Committee of the Suffolk County Council of 
the Churches. Here motto is, “We never 
10op and we never bother about fed 





Women of twelve churches cooperate in 
cooking and serving a hot lunch to thirty 
children, who attend a daily vacation Bible 

in the Presbyterian Church at Green- 

law A car pool takes the children to and 
fro! hool. Teen-agers wash the dishes. 
Sometimes there’s a slipup in the organiza- 
A teen-ager forgets that washing the 
dishes isn’t enough. Some of the pans must 
I ported to the women who are to fill 
1 with tomorrow’s lunch. So it is Mrs. 
Smith who brings the pans back to her 
own home, and it is the Rev. Isaac Henderson, 
in of the project, who totes them from 

there to tomorrow's cocks. It’s all part of 


GRADUATE OF SEMINARY 


fr. Henderson is a Jamaican, a minister 
Disciples of Christ, and a graduate of 
rd Seminary. He taught school in his 
rly days and has an easy way with chil- 
He has served the migratory workers 
r8 years in camps in Florida, North Caro- 
and Virginia. 
It was due primarily to Mrs. Smith’s energy 
! the Huntington Township committee 
was able to obtain Mr. Henderson’s services 
this year. She attended a church women’s 
eting a year ago at which the Rev. Austin 
Armitstead, chairman of the Suffolk 
County Migrants’ Committee, told about 
their problems: Mrs. Smith got busy on the 
hone and raised $700 from the towns- 
le to guarantee the salary of a full-time 
lain for 4 months this year. The other 
necessary committees were soon organized. 
The churches, the police, the health authori- 
hes, the public schools, and townspeople of 
varying occupations volunteered to help. 


SERVICES ARE NEEDED 


“It seems to us that the migrants are 
American citizens and just as important as 
any other citizens,” Mrs. Smith explained 
‘ais afternoon, after sending Mr. Henderson 
of “We realize they 
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i with the baking pans. 
heed education, welfare services, and religi- 
out Inspiration just as much as anybody else 
does,”” 

Mrs. Smith said that a registered trained 
nurse was giving her services four days @ 
week to migrant families. A young woman 
about to have a baby was helped by the wel- 
‘are agency to enter the local hospital. A 
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young lawyer has aided the migrants with 
legal advice. 

Mr. Henderson conducts religious services 
whenever and wherever he can coHect a 
group of workers. Usually this is under the 
trees at a “camp” where a dozen or more 
families are within walking distance. 

Asked which feature of the Huntington 
Township project he regarded as most valu- 
able, Mr. Henderson replied that more im- 
portant than any single service to the mi- 
grants themselves was community coopera- 
tion. It was, he said, a “pilot project” 
which might have far-reaching effects up and 
down the Atlantic Coast. 





Operation Brave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to be associated with my distinguished 
colleagues in this statement commend- 
ing Mr. George W. Brazier,.Jr., on the 
proposal he has so appropriately called 
Operation Brave. 

At a time when a real hope for a just 
peace is being cautiously murtured by 
thinking men around the free world, it 
is good to know that individual citizens 
like Mr. Brazier are giving of their per- 
sonal efforts to so noble and unselfish a 
cause. 


It is significant, I think, that the 
President reserved his greatest opti- 
mism in his report to the people on the 
meeting at Geneva for the hope that a 
better understanding between nations 
can be achieved by closer contacts be- 
tween people. 

He said: 

But the subject that took most of our 
attention in this regard was the possibility 
of increased visits by the citizens of one 
country into the territory of another, doing 
this in such a way as to give the fullest 
possible opportunity to learn about the peo- 
ple of the other nation. In this particular 
subject there was the greatest possible de- 
gree of agreement. As a matter of fact, it 
was agreement often repeated enthusiasti- 
cally and supported by the words of the 
Members of each side. 


I can think of no: better group of 
American citizens to explain the desire 
of the President and the Nation to 
achieve this understanding than the 
men who fought in Korea. They best 
exemplify our deepest aspirations for a 
just peace and our firm determination 
that it shall be an honorable peace in 
which justice and freedom are the es- 
sential ingredients. 

The men who held the line of freedom 
in Korea know that the ideal of human 
freedom is not cheaply held. In the 
truest sense, they represent the spirit 
that has made our country great and I 
think Mr. Brazier has made a happy 
choice in calling his proposal Operation 
Brave. 

Courage is universally admired among 
freemen and the bond of comradeship 
steeled on the shell-torn hills of Korea 
can yet be a real force for peace. There 
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is no firmer respect than that born out 
of common suffering for a just cause and 
this is surely a good foundation for co- 
operation between freemen. We are the 
strongest of the free nations and the 
task of leadership has fallen to us. It 
is fitting, therefore, that in an effort like 
this we should again take the first step 
in keeping alive the great potential for 
futual understaning that began in 
Korea. 

Sending 22 American veterans to 
visit their comrades in 22 nations is 
surely no grandiose stunt or pompous 
propaganda maneuver; it is a simple 
and modest effort to renew an area of 
understanding between men who already 
shore an unforgettable experience in the 
never-ending struggle to preserve free- 
dom. 

It is especially noteworthy that this 
is the idea of a private citizen who is 
determined that every step shall be 
taken to avoid the necessity of other 
citizens again fighting that kind of war. 
He is asking the veterans of that strug- 
gle to make the same sacrifice for peace 
in their own countries, to take up dif- 
ferent weapons to preserve the same 
ideals. 

The American veterans would again 
assure their comrades that the effort 
is not unnecessary or meaningless but 
that our military strength is a symbol of 
our firm purpose to preserve the freedom 
which is at once our real strength and 
our hope for other men. 

I also want to join in personally com- 
mending Mr. Brazier for his unselfish 
contribution of time and talents to a 
cause in which he believes so firmly. 





Let Us Not Be Taken In by Communist 
Smiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks, our newspapers and other 
mediums of communication have been 
filled with accounts of the new friendly 
attitude of the Communist leaders. 

Our people have seen numerous photo- 
graphs of smiling Red dignitaries attend- 
ing various parties, visiting western fac- 
tories and farms, and sitting down ata 
conference table with our Chief Execu- 
tive and with other leaders of the free 
world to discuss world problems. They 
have been reminded of the alleged 
friendship between the Soviet army chief 
and our President. 

It seems to me that this publicity cam- 
paign has given many people the im- 
pression that world tensions are easing, 
that the Communists may be ready to 
negotiate peaceful solutions to various 
world problems, and that the era of 
peaceful coexistence may be just around 
the corner. 

In my opinion, there is absolutely no 
justification for such optimism at the 
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present time. We must face reality. We 
must realize that Communist policies 
have not changed, even though a few 
Communist leaders have decided to smile 
at photographers. We must remember 
that the cold war is not over, but that it 
is still raging with intense fury in many 
parts of the globe. 

Mr. Speaker, the Reds had consented 
to come to Geneva, to a highly-publicized 
but very uneventful conference. The So- 
viets came, advanced a few proposals, 
and listened to others suggested by the 
leaders of the free world. They did not 
negotiate any issues, and they made no 
concessions. On the contrary, it ap- 
pears that the commies may have re- 
ceived some concessions from our side of 
the conference table. 

The fact that we have agreed to nego- 
tiate with Red China is in one sense, a 
victory for the Soviet leaders who have 
persistently championed the cause of 
the recognition of the Mao Tse-tung 
government. and worked for the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United 
Nations. It further appears that we are 
getting ready to expand free world trade 
with the Communists, and perhaps send 
some of our exports to Soviet Russia 
to bail them out of their economic dif- 
ficulties. These considerations may at 
least partially account for the smiles on 
the faces of Communist leaders. 

If we look at the other side of the 
ledger, we will find no evidence of any 
change of heart on the part of the 
Communists. 

In Europe, there has been no easing of 
the Soviet grip on the Communist-domi- 
nated nations behind the Iron Curtain. 
As a matter of fact, fresh Soviet troops 
are moving into East Germany and the 
people there have been told openly that 
German unification can only be accomp- 
lished at the price of German withdrawal 
from NATO. 

In the Far East, the situation is even 
graver: the desire to terminate hostili- 
ties as promptly as possible, and to seek 
world peace, has resulted in concessions 
to the Reds in Korea, in Indochina, and 
in the Formosa Straits. These Commu- 
nist gains are now being solidified and 
extended. 

In northern Korea, Red military power 
is being amassed in direct violation of 
the truce terms. 

In Indochina, truce terms are being 
repeatedly and continuously violated by 
the steady accumulation of Communist 
military strength in North Vietnam, and 
by the aggressive Red campaign in Laos. 

In the Formosa Straits, the Chinese 
Communists continue to bombard the 
coastal islands held by Chiang Kai-shek, 
and are concentrating great fighting 
power within striking distance of 
Formosa. 

In Indonesia, the Communists are fo- 
menting internal strife and appear to be 
gaining strength. 

In Malaya, the Communists have 
stepped up guerrilla warfare against 
British and have paralyzed Singapore 
with riots, strikes, and bloodshed. 

Similar developments are taking place 
in other parts of the world, where the 
Communists are fomenting strikes and 
disorders, engaging in subversion, and 
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endeavoring to take over local and na- 
tional governments. 

Do these actions resemble the behav- 
ior of peace-loving men? 

Let us not delude ourselves, the Com- 
munists have not relented and they have 
not to date changed their policies. The 
cold war goes on, while the Soviet lead- 
ers are trying to charm us with their 
friendly smiles. 

As another instance, I would like to re- 
call last week’s shooting down of an un- 
armed Israeli passenger plane, which 
strayed off its course and crossed the 
Iron Curtain. Fifty-eight persons, in- 
cluding 12 Americans, perished in that 
tragic disaster, caused willfully by trig- 
ger-happy Communist border guards in 
Bulgaria. 

In the thought that it may prove of 
interest to my colleagues, I would like at 
this point to insert an editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal of 
July 28, entitled “Red Smiles and Cold 
Murder”: , 

Rep SMILES anp CoLp MURDER 


The 58 victims who were shot down in 
flames in the Israeli airliner give the lie to 
the smile of friendship that world com- 
munism has turned to non-Communist 
nations. 

Here is a new example of what Lloyd 
George used to call the “brutality of bar- 
barians.” Here is new proof, if any is 
needed, that the Communist world still lives 
by the law of bandits rather than by the law 
of the family of civilized nations. If any 
change is coming, it isn’t here yet. 

In a civilized nation a piane off its course 
is ignored, unless it is in need of help—in 
which case help is given. But the Bulgarian 
Communists, like headhunters lying in wait 
on a jungle trail, consider it fair game for 
murder. 

This was no military plane. It was a pas- 
senger airliner. It was no plane of one of 
the Western nations that Communists say 
they fear. It was a plane of little Israel, a 
threat to no Communist nation. It was a 
plane largely passengered by persons seek- 
ing refuge in Israel—persons to whom the 
heart of the civilized world goes out in sup- 
port of their desire for a land of their own. 

Whether it was flying off a course well 
inside Bulgaria, as the Bulgarians claim, or 
just inside the border, as Greek observers 
claim, isn’t important. That’s no excuse for 
coldly shooting down a passenger plane to 
start with. 

This is not the first victim of Communists 
treating planes like targets. The only thing 
different here is that Bulgaria admitted the 
shooting quickly, said it is “sorry” and will 
investigate. But in every other respect it is 
typical Communist barbarism—and that 
means a barbarism that has been promul- 
gated from the Kremlin. 

The wreckage of that Israeli plane and 
the charred bodies of its passengers speak 
more loudly to the world of Communist 
philosophy than any smiles and soft words, 
any cocktail parties, and assurances of 
friendly intentions by a Khrushchev or a 
Bulganin. For the world, it wipes the smile 
from the Kremlin face. 

Until these brutal tactics end, and the 
U. S. S. R. and Soviet-controlled countries 
act like peaceful and civilized nations, no 
honeyed words mean anything. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope that 
world tensions will be truly relaxed, and 
that we may make some true progress 
toward the attainment of world peace. 
It is my earnest belief, however, that we 
cannot afford to consider those goals as 
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being even partially attained until the 
Communists demonstrate, through con- 
crete actions and policies, their readiness 
and willingness to act like peaceful anq 
civilized nations. 

Until that stage is reached, let us not 
be deceived by empty smiles or by clever 
doubletalk. The security of our Nation 
of the entire Christian civilization, may 
well depend on our ability to look reality 
straight into the face, and to meet it un- 
flinchingly. This is no time for day- 
dreaming, or for wishful thinking, ~ 





Recognition of Red Chinese by United 
States Feared by American Allies in 


Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. .Speaker, for some 
time I have been warning the Members 
of Congress and the American people of 
what I believe to be a well-organized 
plan to bring about recognition of the 
criminal Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment by the United States and the ad- 
mission of the same Red Chinese Gov- 
ernment to the United Nations. 

In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of this morning, August 1, there 
is an excellent article written by Earnest 
Hoberecht, United Press vice president 
for Asia. Every American should read 
this article which follows: 

Tokyo, July 31.—The United States is 
moving closer to the recognition of Commu- 
nist China. 

This is the conclusion reached, reluctant! 
by many of America’s anti-Communist allies 
in Asia. 

It is a trend which many Asians, who are 
being urged by the United States to resist 
communism, cannot understand. 

The talks between the United States and 
the Chinese Communists which open Mon- 
day in Geneva is one piece of evidence which 
leads many Asians to believe the United 
States is moving steadily down the road to 
eventual recognition of the Peiping regime 

These Geneva talks already are being dis- 
cussed as a signpost pointing to po 
United States-Red China talks at a foreign 
ministers level. 

The Chinese Nationalists and the South 
Koreans, both of whom have put armies ! 
the field against Communist forces, can! 
understand why the United States is \ 
to negotiate with the Chinese Reds. 

FILIPINO RAISES ISSUE 


An important Filipino leader today raised 
this question in a private conversation on the 
matter: “Is the principle of negotiation and 
compromise—or coexistence by 
name—more important than the princip!e 
right and wrong?” 

There is increased suspicion in many 
Asian quarters that the United Siates 1s 
dealing with the Reds while urging othe! 
to refrain from the same type of action 

There are more than 10 million overseas 
Chinese, and many countries in Asia tea! 
what might happen within their own borders 
if the United States joins those natiol's 
which already have recognized Communist 
China. 





u 


any othe! 
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gapore, a well-informed student on 
affairs described the situation as 


the United States recognizes Commu- 
hina or if Communist China is ad- 
to the United Nations, you can be 
» the Chinese will take over all the small 
tries Which thus far have enjoyed free- 
nd independence. The large Chinese 
‘tions in the various countries of 
east Asia will have increased prestige, 
, and confidence. The tide of Chinese 
on—directed from Peiping and Mos- 
will be impossible to halt.” 


REGARDED AS BAD SIGN 


mere fact that the United States is 
down in Geneva with the Chinese 
is considered by many anti-Commu- 
in Asia as a bad sign for at least two 
It tends to give the Peiping government 
and importance equal to that of Soviet 
sia with whom the United States, France, 
nd England recently conferred. 
It revives memories of the Indochina 
erence in Geneva which was a big defeat 
the free world. 
Asians see the Geneva talks as 
er successful move by the Chinese 
nmunists to gain recognition and respect- 
ability. Some insist it shows how the 
United States gradually has moved, step by 
step, and issue by issue, closer to the big 
problems of recognition and U. N. member- 
hip for the Communist regime. 
With these things in mind, free Asians will 
be watching to see how the United States 
handles the talks in Geneva. 


IMPORTANCE REALIZED 


Some American diplomats in Asia realize 

e importance of these Geneva talks on 

iture American relations in other areas 
throughout Asia. Some say privately they 

pe American public pressure for the release 

f Americans now in Communist China will 
not foree the United States to make conces- 
sions which would undermine the confidence 
of America’s faithful anti-Communist allies 
in Asia. 

“Perhaps the Americans are convinced that 
the Communists have put aside their plans 
for aggression in Europe,” a Thailand source 
told United Press. “If so, good. But we 
out here still are not sure the Communists 
have abandoned their Asian dreams of ex- 
pansion. So far the only aggression in Asia 
nrecent years has been Communist aggres- 
sion, and the Reds out here have not with- 
drawn any of their announced plans for 
to the territory they already control.” 
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Public Works Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in years 
of yesterday, not long gone by, we heard 
and read much about confusion along 
the Potomac. This was part and parcel 
of the mammoth program to defeat the 
Democrats by whatever means or meth- 
ods required. Miraculously, or calcu- 
latedly, this great roar died to a faint 
Whisper as the new administration as- 
sumed the stately functions of public 
enterprise. It was fitting, although 
hardly so completely necessary, that crit- 
lcism be withheld until the new admin- 
sation got its feet on the public path 


in view of the inexperienced nature of 
its top personnel in matters public. 
However, at some reasonable point in 
time, this desire toward charity must 
yield to necessary examination. By now 
surely time enough has passed for the 
new team to become adjusted to the pub- 
lic business they requested the oppor- 
tunity and duty to administer. 

In a spirit of constructive criticism, 
I hope, I am constrained to object to a 
current instance of consorting with con- 
fusion because it deals with a matter 
vital to the West and to Colorado in 
particular. I refer to a recent admin- 
istrative pronouncement and its actions 
as they effected reclamation and recla- 
mation development. 

On July 15, a press release from the 
White House carried the news that the 
President had “with great reluctance” 
approved the bill making appropriations 
for the AEC, the TVA, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior—in 
ordinary language, reclamation—and 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army—in ordinary lan- 
guage, flood control, rivers, and har- 
bors—for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956. 

This “great reluctance,” the press re- 
lease said, stemmed from two major con- 
siderations. The first of these was the 
apparent cut in funds for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, yet simple exam- 
ination would have revealed to the ad- 
ministration that these self-same funds 
were already included in the upcoming 
supplemental appropriations bill. This 
was clearly pointed out on the floor of 
the House during debate on the above 
civil works bill. That should have been 
confusion enough for one day. 


However, not to leave well enough 
alone, this Executive message went on to 
point out a second factor in the “great 
reluctance.”’ This was, and I quote: 


The large increase in the number of new 
construction starts for the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation. * * * 
In all, 107 unbudgeted projects were added 
by Congress. We can only guess what their 
total cost to the taxpayers will ultimately 
be. * * * The best guess that can be made 
at the present time is upward of $1.5 bil- 
lion, but when planning is completed, this 
guess, in the light of past experience, may 
well prove to be far too low. 


Then came the real joker and again I 
quote from the message: 

As a consequence of these considerations, 
initiation of the added projects cannot be 
undertaken until the detailed engineering 
plans have been completed and we have a 
sound basis for cost estimates. 


Now if ever there was a thinly or trans- 
parently veiled threat to freeze money 
appropriated by the Congress, this 
clearly is it. There was a natural and 
an immediate reaction from the Congress 
to whom the Constitution gives the right 
and duty of providing both policy and 
appropriations which are to be ‘“faith- 
fully” executed by the President. It was 
a bit too much coming on top of a simi- 
lar announcement that funds for main- 
taining the Marine Corps were to be im- 
pounded. Also, we cannot forget a pre- 
vious message where the President saw 
fit to take the Congress to task for what 
he called an infringement upon execu- 
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tive rights in the Defense appropriation 
bill. By July 18, a hasty supplemental 
release from the Bureau of the Budget 
attempted to redress this error in part 
by saying that of course there was no 
intention of impounding these legally ap- 
propriated funds. The heat generated 
by this administration confusion had 
gotten home somewhere along the ad- 
ministrative ladder. 

However, that problem, and the prob- 
lem of the Corps of Engineers is more in 
the interest of other areas. On the other 
hand, Reclamation is important to the 
West—so important as a matter of fact 
that on July 15th, the very day that the 
Presidential message announced the 
Executive’s reluctant approval of the 
money for the Bureau of Reclamation 
for fiscal 1956, the Commissioner of 
Reclamation was out in Denver reporting 
in glowing terms the Bureau's program 
as “one of the largest and most impor- 
tant in recent years.” This is what he 
reported to the Secretary of Interior 
after a big pow-wow in Denver and then 
released as information to the press. I 
realize that it is real handy for the left 
hand to conceal its activity from the 
right, especially where different areas 
with different interests are involved, but 
it makes life a bit confusing. 

It is obvious that one cannot be doing 
two opposite things at the same time, or 
for that matter attempting to do such a 
thing, without someone suggesting that 
a pedal extremity is filling some mouth 
that should have been left closed. I am 
aware that this blooper will be passed 
over as lightly as possible in most quar- 
ters, but we of the West can hardly stand 
this pliant political trafficking in our 
vital programs. Either the program is 
good and worthy of support, or it should 
not be praised only where it is known to 
be popular and discounted elsewhere. 

I should like to remind the executive 
department that the sum appropriated 
for Reclamation construction and re- 
habilitation for fiscal 1956 is the sum re- 
quested in the President's budget—to the 
exact penny. Now, I will be generous 
and also point out that to achieve this 
inestimable station, it was necessary to 
reduce funds for 3 other projects in 
order to initiate 3 more new ones. Yes; 
three whole already authorized construc- 
tion projects were given funds which 
were not included in the budget. Add 
that amount to the seven new starts in 
the budget, and even these are the only 
new ones since the Korean emergency, 
and you have this terrible thing about 
which the President apprised the Con- 
gress of his great reluctance. I cannot 
conceive of criticism with less factual 
base or less useful purpose. 

The reclamation program can hardly 
be called substantial at best. In fiscal 
1946, as we began to emerge from World 
War II, appropriations for construction 
and rehabilitation rose from a wartime 
$20 million to a peacetime $109 million. 
They reached a postwar peak in 1950 of 
$335 million and then went steadily down, 
due at first to the “no new starts” rule 
of the Korean emergency. Such rule, 
however, cannot explain the 1954 fiscal 
year appropriation of a meager $116 mil- 
lion. That came in the initial effort, 
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still unsuccessful, of the new adminis- 
tration to balance the budget and before 
it occurred to them that a reclamation 
program was not only valuable but nec- 
essary. Thus, for 1956 some new starts 
are proposed and the appropriation rec- 
ommended is advanced clear up to $146 
million, 10 whole percent over last year’s 
limping program. It may indeed be the 
largest and most important in recent 
years, but one must be very careful about 
the particular years considered. The 
recommended appropriation still looks a 
bit sickly compared to the once-achieved 
$335 million. 

‘This more careful examination of the 
general problem and the record which 
is referred to or ignored as ambition 
dictates, leaves 100 plus of the unbudget- 
ed new starts, which the President dis- 
likes, completely outside of the reclama- 
tion field. His blanket criticism of water 
resource projects and his careless lump- 
ing of reclamation and flood-control 
programs as deserving the same criti- 
cism is unwarranted and unfair. One 
might conclude that he is just about 
2-percent accurate. 

I am pleased, as no doubt virtually 
all westerners are, with the small but 
Significant advance in the reclamation 
program, It is my hope that the White 
House in the future can keep its differ- 
ent arms better informed as to the ac- 
tions of the day. 


Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, in the is- 
sue of August 5 of the U. S. News & 
World Report appears a statement which 
is untrue and which if not corrected 
will certainly be misleading. The mag- 
azine in question occupies a very high 
position as to its quality and veracity 
among readers throughout the Nation 
and in fact all over the world; it is for 
this reason that the statement should 
not be permitted to go unchallenged. 
On page 9 near the center of the page 
appears the following statement which 
I quote: 

Farmers aren’t doing so well, it’s true. 
Farm owners, however, have only 11 billions 
out of a national income of 320 billions. 
That's under 4 percent, so that if farm in- 
come goes down 25 percent for owners, bare- 
ly 1 percent of national income is involved. 
Planners in Government are not so con- 
cerned about troubles on the farm as they 
were in the past. 


The farm income—gross—in 1954 was 
near 34 billion and the figure of 11 bil- 
lion must have been the estimated net 
farm income which is quite different. 
Historically there has been a direct re- 
lationship between farm and total na- 
tional income of about 1 to 7. At pres- 
ent the farm income is about 1 to 10 or 
11. This does not represent a healthy 
condition for if the economic history 
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continues as it has, then the total na- 
tional income will come down or the 
farm income will go up or both will 
happen. 

While this magazine does not state 
directly that their philosophy is the 
same as the quote it would leave the in- 
ference that they do believe the figures 
quoted substantiate the conclusion that 
farm income is of little importance to our 
national economy. 

This is not a sound conclusion, for 
farmers are consumers of all the prod- 
ucts of our factories only when their net 
income will permit them to be. But the 
total economy of our Nation can only 
result from the processing, distribution, 
and selling of the raw products of our 
Nation. Since the percentage of raw 
products from within our own boundaries 
is the highest of any major nation, it fol- 
lows that our total income can only be 
a multiple of the value of our raw prod- 
ucts. From 1929 to 1953 the proportion 
of raw material income to total national 
income was 1 to 5. Agricultural prod- 
ucts constitute almost two-thirds of the 
value of all raw products fed into our 
economic stream. If agriculture or farm 
values are permitted to continue to slide, 
it will eventually be reflected in our total 
national income. 

While deploring the inaccuracy of the 
statement, this in itself would not be so 
dangerous were it not for the fact that 
this will be accepted as a fact by the 
readers and the conclusion which is 
derived, namely, “that the farm income 
is of no real importance to national wel- 
fare” could have serious repercussions. 
Farmers are having a tougher time each 
year to show a profit in the price squeeze 
in which they find themselves; their low- 
ering net income is reflected directly in 
the stores and factories of the Nation. 

Unfortunately there is a tendency on 
the part of those who are not interested 
in the welfare of agriculture to minimize 
its importance and to conclude that we 
could very well do without a prosperous 
farm economy. Such a viewpoint was 
freely expressed in the late twenties. 
Only when the effects of a failing agri- 
culture were felt in the whole economy 
was the effort made to correct the trend; 
but it was too late. My concern is that 
we may make the same mistake until we 
again find trouble too far reaching to 
correct. 


Hoover Commission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hoover Commission among its surveys 
made one covering the field of trans- 
portation. It came, in some instances, 
to strange conclusions. 

It was the purpose of the Hoover Com- 
mission to improve the operations, the 
efficiency, of the executive branch of the 
Government. Yet, one of its recom- 
mendations, if put into effect, would have 
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merged the traffic management opera. 
tions of the TVA into those operated at 
far greater cost to the taxpayer by }} . 
General Services Administration. 

The report itself shows that the pay. 
roll costs for TVA traffic management 
are only 1 cent per ton of freight. Thx 
is the lowest cost for any governmenta] 
agency. On the other hand, the Centra) 
Traffic Management’s payroll costs run 
to 98 cents per ton, or nearly 100 times 
as much. 

As a matter of fact, the costs of the 
Central Traffic Agency are $11.39 pe; 
$100 of freight charges, which appears 
to me enormously high. 

The Hoover Commission itself de. 
clared that the TVA has done an ex. 
tremely good job of traffic management 
a job beyond criticism. It is clearly 
faulty reasoning to turn a job which 
has been done so well and so cheaply 
over to an agency which is less efficient 
and far more costly. 


The Georgetown University Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to participate in a panel 
discussion over the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Forum which on Sunday, July 24, 
was devoted to the topic Need for Con- 
gressional Watchdog Over United States 
Information Abroad. As many Mem- 
bers know, this forum, conducted under 
the able direction of Rev. Francis J. 
Heyden, S. J., and Rev. Daniel E. Power, 
S. J., is one of the most outstanding 
radio and TV forums in this country 
and is consistently an award-winning 
one for its informative and analytical 
discussions on major issues of public 
interest and action. 

The pointed answer to the question 
raised in the topic for discussion is, of 
course, no. All three of the pane! dis- 
cussants, including, in addition to my- 
self, the Honorable Abbott Washburn, 
Deputy Director of the United States 
Information Agency, and Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, professor of economics at 
Georgetown University, strongly agreed 
that the need is not for a congressional 
watchdog over our overseas information 
services and all that this misleading 
term implies. Instead, the pressing need 
is for the establishment of a Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Overseas In- 
formation which positively and under- 
standingly would work closely with the 
United States Information Agency 10 
meeting the grave challenge that Rus- 
sian Communist propaganda poses In 
the present contest to win the minas 
of people everywhere. 

In a real, practical sense the need for 
this joint committee is more essential 
than that which existed prior to the for- 
mation of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. If in the 
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basic realm of human ideas, attitudes 
and sentiments we should lose this fun- 
damental struggle for the minds and 
hearts of men, then even our atomic 
capacity would prove inadequate to with- 
tand the direct or indirect aggressions 
f the Russian Communist conspiracy 
cainst the free world. Moscow under- 
tands this truth of first things first, 
and consequently pours heavy resources 
and subsidy funds into its worldwide 
propaganda organization and activity. 

idly enough, our efforts are pitifully 
eer by comparison. To rectify this 
dangerous discrepancy and to insure the 
success of our information efforts in the 
war of ideas, in order that the unsus- 
pecting might not fall victim to Rus- 
sian Communist adventures, to prevent 
an armed global conflict, the formation 
of a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Overseas Information is a prime neces- 
sity that requires speedy legislative at- 
tention. 

Mr. Speaker, due to the timely im- 
portance of this subject, I include the 
entire transcript of the radio portion 
of the Georgetown University Forum in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. WARREN. “Need for Congressional 
Watchdog’ Over United States Information 

broad?” is the topic for the 453d consecutive 
roadcast of the Georgetown University 
Radio Forum, another in a series of educa- 
tional and informative programs from Wash- 
The Georgetown University Forum 


it 


a 


mea 


ington. 


was founded in 1946. 

This is Matthew Warren speaking by tran- 
scription from the Raymond Reiss studio, on 
the campus of Georgetown University, his- 
toric Jesuit seat of learning in the Nation's 


( ipital. 

The participants in today’s discussion are 
the Honorable Abbott Washburn, Deputy Di- 
rector, United States Information Agency; 
the Honorable Michael A. Feighan, Democrat, 
Member of Congress from Ohio; Dr. Lev. E. 
Dobriansky, professor of economics, George- 
town University. 

Transcripts of today’s broadcast are avail- 
able. Send 10 cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing, with your name and 
address to Georgetown University Forum, 
Washington 7, D. C. Please mention also 
the subject matter of the transcript desired. 

The end of this week will mark the second 
birthday of the United States Information 
Agency. On August 1, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower set up a separate agency to handle 
the task of reaching people all over the world 
with the truth about the United States and 
what we stand for as a nation. This week 
marks the end of the second year of opera- 
tion, and provides an opportunity to exam- 
ine the progress of this Agency whose mis- 
sion is so vital to each and every American, 
and to consider the role Congress plays in 
these overseas information activities. 

To begin our discussion, Mr. Washburn, 
I would like to ask you to tell us just how 
the United States Information Agency has 
gone about this assignment by the President. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Fortunately, we have been 
fiven @ very clear-cut directive from the 
President and the National Security Coun- 
cil. To carry out this directive, we use just 
adout every means of communication, press, 
radio, TV, motion pictures, personal contact, 
overseas libraries. The job, roughly, breaks 
down into four main tasks. The first is to 
*xplain our United States foreign policies and 
objectives to people overseas; to counter 
Communist propaganda, nail down the lies 
‘hey circulate about us; to show that our 
policies are in line with the aspirations of 
other peoples, that, so to speak, our goals 
are their goals; and to project abroad those 


aspects of American life and culture that 
will help foreigners understand us better 

We obviously can’t project abroad a total 
picture of America; the country is simply 
too big and too varied to do that. What we 
have to do is select certain aspects of Ameri- 
can life that will help people overseas know 
us and what we stand for, and give them an 
idea of what they can expect from us. For 
instance, the desegregation that is taking 
place in our public schools all over America 
today is such an example, because it shows 
what a deep belief we have in the funda- 
mental equality of human beings everywhere, 
not just here in America. 

About three-quarters of our personnel in 
the Information Service are stationed over- 
seas. ‘They man the United States Informa- 
tion Agency centers abroad, and the posts 
over there throughout the free world. We 
have over 200 of these information posts in 
79 countries. We used to have some behind 
the Iron Curtain, but quite some time ago 
the Communists closed them up. 

A good many of these posts have United 
States libraries attached to them. These are 
very popular places. For instance, our li- 
brary out at Rangoon, Burma, is crowded 
all the time. I recall a piece in the New 
York Times recently to the effect that this 
library has made thousands of friends for the 
United States in a part of the world that is 
normally so suspicious and distrustful of our 
motives. 

In connection with the libraries, we also 
have an extensive book translation program. 
So far, we have translated and distributed 
abroad, more than 18 million books by 
American authors. Then, there are the 
traveling exhibits that go out from the in- 
formation posts into the rural areas and 
reach millions of psople that way. Right 
now in Pakistan and in India, and also in 
many other countries, people are crowding 
in to see the United States Atoms for Peace 
exhibits that are traveling from town to 
town and from village to village. 

Also, in the posts abroad, we have ex- 
perienced press and publications people who 
see to it that the facts about the United 
States and our position on major issues in 
the world today, such as disarmament, to 
see that these facts are put into the hands 
of editors of newspapers and publishers of 
magazines, radio and TV, commentators, In 
that way, over a billion people regularly re- 
ceive the truth about the United States. 

Also, the agency puts out an enormous 
number of pamphlets and posters and book- 
lets, as many as 150 million a year. 

Then, there is a film program. Films are 
very important in getting the United States 
story overseas. In some areas, films are 
about the only way you can reach people. 
We have special trucks equipped to generate 
their own electricity in order to show pic- 
tures in these areas. 

Finally, and perhaps the most glamorous 
and best known of all these activities is the 
Voice of America, the radio arm of the 
Agency. The Voice broadcasts every day in 
38 languages, and reaches into 93 countries 
every day. One thing that is not so well 
understood is that three-quarters of these 
broadcasts go behinfd the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains to the people of the Soviet Union 
and the satellite states of Eastern Europe 
and Red China. 

Mr. WARREN. I presume the United States 
Information Agency covered the Conference 
at the summit at Geneva? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes, we did. We had a 
team of people there covering all aspects of 
the United States participation. They got 
the material back to us very quickly so that 
it could be translated and sent out over the 
Voice. 

Mr. WarRREN. What consequence do you 
think Geneva will have for the Information 
program? 
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Mr. WASHBURN. We are hopeful as a result 
of Geneva some of the artificial barriers will 
be gradually lowered by the Soviet G 
ernment so that we will be able to get 
truth through to many more of the 
people 

Mr. WARREN. You have 
picture of the scope of the United 
Information Agency, Mr. Washburn 
like to ask Congressman FPErIGHAN 
the other side of the picture in this wa: 
ideas. Congressman, I know you served 
the Select Committee To Investigate Cor 
munist Aggression in the 83d Congres Will 
you tell us what you think we as a Natio 
are up against on this subject of Commu- 
nist propaganda? 

Mr. FeEIGHAN. From my study of the world 
Communist conspiracy, I would like to 
it clear at the outset that in my opinio: 
is a tremendous undertaking to expose and 
counteract Communist propaganda 

I say this because they have been at this 
since they got into power in Moscow in 1917 
They devote a substantial part of their re- 
sources to propaganda. We know from out 
own sad experiences that their false propa- 
ganda has deluded many people and caused 
great damage throughout the world. I have 
seen estimates as to the expenditures an- 
nually of the Russians on propaganda It 
is estimated between $1 billion 
billion. From my own observations, I am 
certain it is in excess of $1 billion 

The Russians do a lot of things that we 
are just beginning to think about For 
example, they maintain a number of scien- 
tific research institutes on the use of infor- 
mation media. They are constantly testing 
the orthodox media for transmitting infor- 
mation, as well as developing new and unique 
devices for the transmission of information. 
In these institutes they evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of their propaganda programs. 

Another thing they do, which is abhorrent 
to us, is that they have established ideologi- 
cal centers for the training of professional 
propagandists. Some of the products of 
those training schools are called “agitprops 
It is obvious their duty is to agitate with 
Communist propaganda. Candidates for 
these schools are selected from every coun- 
try in the world. After they get their spe- 
cialized training, they go back to their na- 
tive land to carry on this massive Russian 
propaganda for the Communists. 

As an example, everyone has heard about 
the Marx-Engles-Lenin Institute in Moscow. 
That is one place where these men and 
women are trained for their future tasks in 
the Communist conspiracy. There they learn 
the technique of sabotage, espionage, guer- 
rilla warfare, how to incite a riot, germ war- 
fare, and all other conspiratorial techniques. 
But with all the training given the candi- 
dates, the greatest emphasis is put on propa- 
ganda. They realize that it is important for 
them to flood the free world with this propa- 
ganda by very subtly slipping it into the 
information media of the world, such 
radio, television, magazines, 
newspapers. 

So, to sum up the world-wide Communist 
propaganda effort, I would say the Russia 
consider propaganda to be as important as 
the H or A bombs, tanks and germ warfare. 

As an example of my point of view on what 
the Russians spend for propaganda, I have 
some books from my own here. 
These are entitled, “Joseph Stalin.” They 
have to do with some theoretical work of 
Stalin. They are all intended to advance the 
Communist conspiracy. One of them here is 
printed in Spanish. It was printed in Mos- 
cow. It was distributed in vast numbers 
throughout all of Latin America; inexpen- 
sive, selling for under 10 cents. Another, 
with the same title, is in English, printed 
in Moscow, by the Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House. That is sold in the United 
States for 13 cents. The third volume is a 
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ue. That is printed in the German 
published in East Berlin, at a cost 
25 cents. Here is another one, 
printed in Moscow. It is a paperbacked 
edition, costing 10 cents. It is obvious these 
deluxe editions are very heavily subscribed. 
I suppose the paperbacked editions are sold 
at cost 
An estimate was made for me as to the cost 
of publishing the deluxe edition in the United 
and I am told it cost $1.50. Another 
this book, “Lenin,” printed in 
the United States for 
It is a very high- 
estimate that I 
in the United 


It is sold in 

It has 774 pages. 
work The lowest 
to its publication 

tes is $1.50 

One that intrigued me was this very super 
de} propaganda piece in color, called 
Union Sovietica. It was printed in Moscow, 
in the Spanish language, for distribution to 
the Spanish-speaking world. TI picked it up 
in Guatemala. It is an expensive piece. It is 
a straight propaganda piece to show that life 
under communism is a workers’ paradise. 
I would call it, in descriptive words, Holly- 
wood extravaganza, because it bears no 
reality to the of life under commu- 
hism. 

These propaganda pieces are very much 
like this, and are put out in major languages 
throughout the whole world and given wide 
distribution. 

Another book, entitled “The Lenin-Stalin 
Solution to the National Question,” was 
printed in over 40 different languages, over 
80 million copies distributed in practically 
every country in the world. 

Mr. WARREN. Congressman, from what you 
tell us, the Communists are spending a 
great deal of money in expounding their 
theories and ideas. What about our own 
budget to combat that? 

Mr. FeIcHAN. I think it is very woefully 
weak. I think that we must increase our 
expenditures, because we are very, very far 
behind in what I consider is one of the big- 
gest fights to preserve our freedom and the 
free way of life throughout the world. 

Mr. WarRREN. Dr. Dobriansky, you have 
been listening to both of these gentlemen. 
How effective do you think our program is? 

Dr. DoBrIANskyY. I didn’t wish to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the program until I had 
certain questions answered for me by both 
Mr. Washburn and Congressman FErIGHAN. 
The excellent portrayals of American in- 
formational activity and Russian Commu- 
nist propaganda activity by Mr. Washburn 
and Congressman FEIGHAN, respectively, 
bring a number of questions to mind. 

The first that I would like to direct to Mr. 
Washburn this: To what extent do we 
have participation on the part of individuals, 
unofficial groups, organizations in our in- 
formational activity? J raise this question, 
Mr. Washburn, for a number of reasons. 
One, not so long ago, General Sarnoff sub- 
mitted a memorandum, as you know, to 
President Eisenhower in which he stressed 
this very thing, the need for more active 
participation on the part of the individuals 
and on the part of numerous American 
groups. Then, secondly, after having read 
carefully the recommendations of the former 
Hickenlooper subcommittee, which, as you 
know, made a very extensive survey on the 
activities of the Voice America, one of 
the recommendations of that subcommittee 
was the need for more extensive participa- 
tion on the part of these groups. 

To what extent do we have this participa- 
tion today? 

Mr. WASHBURN. The Hickenlooper com- 
mittee report was extremely valuable. Ac- 
tually, it was one of the main guide lines 
we used in setting up the new agency 2 years 
ago. I think if you go down the list of its 
recommendations you will see that just 
about every one of them have been acted 
upon. 
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In this matter of private groups and or- 
ganizations helping with the job, we cer- 
tainly couldn’t agree more, It is an enor- 
mous task. Government can’t possibly do 
it alone. Quite a bit of progress has been 
made. Iundreds of projects have been de- 
veloped and are underway. One, as an 
example, is the American Bookshelf, which is 
a portable library of 99 paper-backed books 
which have been gotten together through 
the cooperation of several publishers, and 
with the help of the CARE organization, can 
be sent overseas to hospitals and schools and 
universities at $30 a set. We find that the 
VFW and Rotary and the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, and a number of 
other groups, are running campaigns to buy 
these books and get em sent overseas in 
quantity. This is a wonderful thing, and is 
particularly helpful in combating this cheap 
book campaign that Congressman FEIGHAN 
was talking about. 

Mr. WarREN. Doctor, 
for the Congressman. 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. We have noticed in the 
past few months during this peace offensive 
on the part of Moscow quite a step-up in the 
cultural offensive, as they call it, of Moscow 
and the Communists. You have ballets that 
are being staged in various capitals of West- 
ern Europe, and, of course, sports activities. 
In other words, there is a much greater par- 
ticipation on the part of the citizens of the 
Soviet Union in the free world and in the 
activities of the free world. I just wondered 
if Congressman FEIGHAN has any view on 
that particular thing in terms of our com- 
bating this cultural offensive on the part of 
Moscow; whether he feels that anything we 
are doing in that respect actually is effective 
in combating this cultural offensive on the 
part of Moscow. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I might say since a couple of 
years ago we have participated in these trade 
fairs. Previously, the Communists have had 
a propaganda springboard, creating the false 
impression there was a life of plenty behind 
the Iron Curtain. But now that the Ameri- 
cans have competed, the Russians have with- 
drawn at Bangkok, Paris, Liege, France, Salo- 
nika, Greece, and other places. I think it is 
extremely important that the United States 
Department of Commerce, with our Ameri- 
can manufacturers, participate in all these 
fairs. 

I urged the President to take the initiative 
in forming a free world trade block in order to 
protect free labor and free enterprise in the 
United States. We should never permit our 
fruits of free labor to compete with slave 
labor. If we do, it will only lower our stand- 
ard of living to the common poverty that is 
in existence behind the Iron Curtain. 

Iam certain that is one good thing that we 
have entered into. Another thing that is 
very disturbing to me is the fact that in the 
coming Olympics in Melbourne next year, our 
amateur athletes will have to compete with 
those professional Russians. It is my hope 
that the people in the United States will 
make every effort, along with organizations, 
to help to send athletes who will be able to 
compete with these Russian professionals. 

Dr. DoOBRIANSKY. Congressman, may I in- 
terrupt there? I understand you to Say, 
“Russian professionals.” My reading of many 
of the newspapers that come from Moscow, 
and also pamphlets, shows that they certain- 
ly don't represent themselves in that fashion. 
You have individuals that may be, let us say, 
employed at one of the installations in Baku, 
an oil company, and they are on the payroll 
there. They are certainly amateurs in the 
same way, I imagine, as we have our basket- 
ball team with the Phillips Oilers, who are 
actually employed in the concern, and yet in 
their free time play basketball or engage in 
swimming, or anything else. In other words, 
I can’t understand you saying “profes- 
sionals.” 

Mr. FricHan. They are professionals be- 
cause they are specially trained, and those 


th 
Ul 


you had a question 
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Ai 


to whom you refer working in various 
fields, or wherever it may be, I doubt if 


are working. 


Of course, the reason for the Russians t 
to win the Olympics is to try to show 


life behind the Iron Curtain is a very 
ant life and the people there wi 
We have to try to put 


superior people. 


1) 
Al 


} 


becom«s 


in the field individuals and teams that 


compete with them. 
professionals. 


They are 


I think they 


not 


the 


re 
amateurs 


like ours, that are usually in high scho 


college. 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY 
in that respect. It 
But, nevertheless, 
them as amateurs. 

Mr. Washburn, 


Ac 


in 


tion, Dr. Dobriansky. 
fund, 


ISCOW 


You are definitely 
is a definite subt 
propagand: 


connection with 
USIA, are there specific projects unde 
now to meet this tremendous cultural off: 
sive on the part of Moscow, and also in } 
aration for the Olympics next year? 

Mr. WASHBURN. There has been in the | 
10 months quite an effort made in this dir 


Under the Presicd: 
5 million was appropriated by ( 


gress, and we are getting into the trade f 


There is no question but what the Com 
They 


nists have the jump on us in that. 


in 65 fairs this year, and we will be in at 
But we have been very s\ 
As Con 


of about 21. 


ful in those we have been in. 


man FEIGHAN said, Cinerama scared then 


at Bangkok. 


karte 


too. 


When they found out they 
going to have to compete against is i: 
this fall they pulled out of that 
It is interesting that at Djakarta 


also at New Delhi, the United States ex 


there will present television to Indones 
India for the first time. 
interesting exhibit for 


rather 


Th 


States to have over there. 


Dr 


interject here anoth 


er 


at 


certainly been burning in my mind 
the same time I think quite disturbi 
this: Reading the newspaper accounts 
articles of various commentators, there 


need 


been a crying 


in 


the eyes of 


should 
the United 


that 


DosrIANsky. Mr. Warren, if I may 
question 


iqust 


They are really just train 


be 


ort 


people for a joint congressional comn 


on the overseas 


information 


progr 


™ 


know that the Select House Committe¢ 


Investigate Communist Aggression, oth 
committee, 
recommendation and, of course, 


called the Kersten 


others have. 


I just wonder here how 


FEeIGHAN feels about 
a committee. 


Mr. Fe1cHaNn. I think it is most n 


the forr 


at 
ar 


mn 


ion 


Conere 


made 
numer 


if we are going to carry out our ob 


of acquainting the people with 
stand for and exposing and counter 
Communist propaganda 
must prepare for a full-scale undert 
it a political offensive, and a 
tial part of that offensive must be a 
Our Kersten committ 


the evils of 


BI 
ai 


I ca 


by the USIA. 


Ss 


port recommended that Congress e 


such a joint committee. 


I 


think 


+} 


information programs have a major 
on the question of peace or war. 


that it is entirely within our capabill 


prevent world war III, and at the s 


to bring to the world an era of 
But we must measure 


freedom. 
full capabilities—— 

Dr. 
suggesting that 
somewhat as a 
is 


“ 


an unfortunate term that 


e 


u 


DosBRIANSKY. Congressman, 
this joint committ 
watchdog”’—which I 


mat 


employ, but nevertheless, you do h 
term used in articles and editorials 


like? 


Mr. FEIGHAN. The 


term 


“wat 


ay 


I 


I 


) 


‘ 


chd 


wh 


me connotes more or less of an oversé 


expenditures. 


This joint committee 


opinion, should be something entirely) 
This shou 
a committee that will get the best b! 
the entire country, to put them t 


and more effective tha 


order to disseminate 


n that. 


truth. 


We 


W 


+} 
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at the Information Agency has to 

ta n things that are novel. They have 

to unchartered waters. You can’t 

have them be 100 percent correct. 

e joint committee, we would have 

initiative on the problems that face 
r propaganda efforts. 

DoprIANsKY. As you envision it, the 

of this joint committee would be 

ed also with the content of infor- 

FeicHAN. Absolutely. 

DOBRIANSKY. For exanmyple, a few days 
rge Sokolsky wrote an excellent arti- 
nationalism. He claims that we 
rdiv used this weapon of nationalism, 

y directed against the many non- 
nations in the Soviet Union, 

Georgia, Armenia, and the like. It 

iformation that the term, “inde- 
’ can't even be used on the Voice 
america in connection with these non- 

in nations. Would the Congressmen 
erned about that and urge something 

+ rt? 

Mr. FeicHAN. I certainly would. I think 
the question of the independence of 

itions that are enslaved by commu- 

the key to peace and freedom. I 

iat is the only way we are going 

up the Communist conspiracy which 

chains of slavery throughout the 
orld behind the Iron Curtain. 

WarrkEN. Thank you, gentlemen. I 

rry that our time is up for further 

nm of our topic today, “Need for 

ional ‘Watchdog’ Over United States 

rmation Abroad. 
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Mess—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 

inder leave to extend my remarks in the 
EcorD, I include the following by Mr. 

rt Solow, editor of Fortune maga- 


\: WASHINGTON’s Most DURABLE MESS 
(By Herbert Solow) 

Three years ago the Republican Party 

{1 a chance to “clean up the mess in 

ton.” One aspect of the mess was 

nt General Services Administration, 

ing agent and property manager for 

f the United States Government. 

25,686 employees buy, sell, construct, 

e, maintain, design, research, mine, 

ire, transport, store, and otherwise 

most Federal agencies outside the 

n (and in some respects the military, 

iSA holds almost $9 billion in land, 

automobiles, clerical supplies, and 

ysical assets ($4 billion more than 

Motors’ assets). Its purchases in 

54 came to $1 billion. GSA is, in ef- 

vast, diversified commercial-indus- 

oration in the Government, and its 

ns touch thousands of enterprises 

he Government. And GSA is in 

much of a mess today as it was in 


ny of this situation is not confined 

t that the Republicans campaigned 

“st messes. The mess that Truman left 
und in GSA was especially susceptible to 
‘sinessman’s cleanup, and the Eisenhower 
tration is full of businessmen. To 


enrich the irony, the very conception of GSA 
as a consolidated service agency was Repub- 
lican in origin, for Public Law 152, which 
created GSA out of several older agencies in 
1949, was adopted on the recommendation 
of the first Hoover Commission. 

The GSA mess arises mainly from messy 
appointments. True, Truman's appointee as 
Administrator, Jess Larson, an Oklahoma 
politician, has given way to Eisenhower's, 
an Illinois politician named Edmund F. 
Mansure. But this has brought no benefit 
to GSA. Nor has there been any net im- 
provement in the echelon just below the 
Administrator. In short, the Hoover idea 
of GSA has never had a fair test. 

The new Administrator claims there have 
been improvements in GSA. Mr. Mansure 
personally examines travel requisitions of 
his Washington staff; he encourages remov- 
ing clips from waste paper; to limit phone 
talks, he has put 33-minute egg timers on 
subordinates’ desks. There are weightier 
changes, too. Among them are a promising 
scheme for lease-purchase of Federal office 
space, the contracting to private industry 
of some property-management services, and 
simplified accounting. It is, in short, hardly 
possible to employ 25,686 people in so diver- 
sified an operation as GSA and fail to pro- 
duce islands of positive achievement. 

The mainland of GSA is, nevertheless, the 
most durable mess in Washington. It would 
take a congressional investigation to light 
up the whole of it, but this article aims to 
illuminate a number of corners. The story 
involves great United States corporations 
and marginal operators; oriental swindlers 
and Caribbean grafters; Chicago politicians; 
Washington influence-peddlers and fixers; 
Republicans and Democrats, and, above all, 
time-serving bureaucrats who are neither 
Republicans nor Democrats, nor yet honest 
mavericks, but just jobholders, glowing with 
contempt for the United States taxpayer. 
Happily, the cast also includes some honest, 
capable, GSA employees, men harried, half 
underground, and hoping for better days. 

If better days are to come, they will come 
only when the White House decides to clean 
up GSA. As of mid-July, the White House 
was quietly looking into GSA. Should it 
look hard enough, GSA might have a new 
Administrator before this article appears. In 
that event, this article may serve as ex- 
planation of a long overdue reform—and 
as a report on what a new Administrator 
would be up against. 

AN EXPENSIVE REPUTATION 

Fifty-four-year-old Ed Mansure, the first 
Republican Administrator of GSA, speaks of 
himself as a bu He says that he 
made “considerable money” in Chicago “and 
so I have a rather expensive reputation.” 
Nobody has challenged his financial integ- 
rity. Superficially, Mansure seems to be a 
public-spirited citizen on a self-sacrificing 
tour of Washington duty, with plans for early 
return to his home State and an industrial 
career. But he has burned some bridges be- 
hind him. Two years before Mansure went 
to Washington in April 1953, he had sold his 
business. Soon after his appointment to 
GSA, he disposed of his residence in plush, 
placid Libertyville near Chicago, home of 
Adlai Stevenson and of many Republican 
businessmen. Mansure is in politics whole- 
heartedly, and, if he can manage it, perma- 
nently. 

Mansure actually was as much in politics 
as in business even before coming to Wash- 
ington. True, he did preside over a $5- 
million-a-year upholstery and drapery-trim 
manufacturing enterprise inherited from his 
father. But from the time he graduated 
from Chicago’s Kent College of Law, Mansure 
gave much time to the gamy politics of his 
native Cook County. He managed several 
local Republican campaigns and in 1937 be- 
came the party’s State treasurer. He held 


inessman. 


- 
AD5817 
posts on three State boards, to one of which 
he was appointed by Governor Stevenson, 
his neighbor across the road. and he was 
busy in the Illinois Manufacturers As 
tion, Red Cross, the Chicago Crime 
mission, and similar bodies He 
Stassen for the presidency in 1948 and 
Chicago's Citizens for Eisenhower 
1952 convention. 

Mansure says that he merit 
party ties, and he has, in fact, not fired a 
single GSA's holdover bureaucrats 
either for cause (which abounds in GSA) or 
at pleasure (and he this option in a 
number of important cases). Defining prac- 
tical politics as “just back-s« ratching,” he 
speaks with contempt of “civic do-gooders, 
characterizing their code as “hypocrisy 

Among Republican Mansure’s cronies are 
“practical politicians” of both 
cluding the no-do-gooder variety 
es Jess Larson, his Democratic 
as GSA boss. Larson was ated in an 
oil deal with the influence-peddler, Frank 
Nathan, one of the most memorable witnesses 
turned up by the King Committee investi- 
gation (1951-52) of income-tax scandals. 
But Mansure that when he took GSA 
over, he sought out Larson for his views on 
personnel and operations. Soon 
the indignant resignation of GSA’s Deputy 
Administrator Russell Forbes a nationally 
recognized expert in public procurement and 
related matters, who had helped Hoover to 
conceive the GSA and who, after leaving 
GSA, was associated with the second Hoover 
Commission. Only one high-echelon GSA 
job has been given to a Republican since 
Mansure came in—and that was at 
stance of the White House 

“Ed Mansure,” says a long-time Liberty- 
ville neighbor, whom Mansure cites as a 
character reference, “could easily get over 
his head in very shallow water.” The ex- 
planation of the GSA mess is not so simple, 
however. For Mansure has the g 
of a highly experienced Chicago politi 
the man who got him his job. This man is 
William J. Balmer, of Chicago. In the words 
of a mutual acquaintance who has discussed 
GSA business with both men, Balmer “has 
Mr. GSA in his pocket. Whenever Balmer 
walks in, Mr. GSA bows.” Says Man: 
“Balmer is a king and holds court.” 
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HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the continuation of 
an article by Herbert Solow, editor, For- 
tune magazine: 

THE SILVER FOX 

William J. Balmer, who got Mai 
b, is the boss of the 17th Ward Republi 
anization and vice chairman of the ¢ 
yunty executive committee of the Republi 
Party. In political clubrooms a! 
Loop'’s Bismarck Hotel, where he 
sometimes be run to earth, 63-year-old 
mer is known, only in part because of 
white hair, as the Silver Fox. 

Balmer says he has been in politics ‘ 
since I can remember.” He managed 
Bill” Thompson's second mayoralty 
paign, was a commissioner in Big Bill's 
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ministration, perhaps the most corrupt in 
Chicago's fabulous history. During the war 
Balmer was much in Washington. Mansure 
says that at that time Balmer had “access 
to the White House.”’ One of Balmer’s main 
activities was wangling Government orders 
to permit the production of civilian items 
barred by general regulations. Balmer says 
he believes in doing things for Government 
employees who are helpful in getting con- 
tracts and who later “look at you, thinking 
*he made al] that dough out of me.’” He 
gets them hotel reservations, he says. 

Mansure calls Balmer a “business consuit- 
ant.” Some others call him a trouble shoot- 
er, especially for people who, under Illinois 
law, must argue with an elected tax assessor 
about how much personal-property tax they 
shall pay. According to Mansure, Internal 
Revenue has investigated Balmer, “but has 
never found anything.” “On finances, Bal- 
mer is one of the closest»mouthed persons 
I ever knew,” says Mansure. ‘He has two 
accountants and he doesn’t let one know 
what the other Knows.” He has been sued 
often by individuals, by a hotel, a bank, and 
the telephone company, for amounts from 
$30 to $5,500. 

Mansure and Balmer have been acquainted 
since the 1930's intimately acquainted since 
the 1950 county campaign. Mansure regards 
Balmer as a political genius. He once 
brought together Balmer and Edward Ryer- 
son, a top Illinois businessman (Inland 
Steel), civic leader, and Republican stal- 
wart. Says Mansure: “It was cat and dog.” 
Mansure says that, for Ryerson, Balmer is a 
moral question. But not for Mansure. 
“Without reservations,’’ he says, “I admire 
Bill Balmer as a friend. I wish we had a 
dozen Bill Balmers in Chicago.” Balmer 
often visits Mansure in Washington. Man- 
sure’s appointments to second-level GSA 
jobs are mostly Chicago Republicans close 
to Balmer. 

Even before Mansure was publicly named 
for his job, it was being said in Chicago that 
henceforth Balmer would influence GSA 
contracting. And Mansure admits that Bal- 
mer has talked with him about GSA con- 
tracts. Among the instances that he says 
he can remember is the effort of a Moline, 
Tll., architect to get a GSA contract for a 
Rock Island, Il., project, and the effort of a 
Milwaukee building material manufacturer 
to sell his product to GSA. 

Not all Balmer proteges get the deals they 
seek, but the Paint Products Corp., of Elgin, 
Ill., is one that did. Through a friend, the 
company got in touch with Ed Moore, who is 
Balmer’s partner in an insurance-brokerage 
business. Moore is chairman of the GOP's 
Cook County central committee. Through 
Moore and Balmer, Paint Products met John 
Skeen, director of the Chicago regional office 
of GSA. In the words of A. W. Johnson, 
president of Paint Products, the company 
“really got going through Mr. Balmer and 
Mr. Moore.” They sold paint to GSA. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
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REcorp, I include the third of a series of 
articles appearing in Fortune magazine, 
written by Herbert Solow, editor: 
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A BYPRODUCT 

With a nice sense of timing, Balmer & 
Moore registered in Illinois as insurance 
brokers in May 1954. Mansure had just set 
in motion a process that was to make avail- 
able a good piece of insurance brokerage. 
For a projected $40-million overseas con- 
struction job, there was to be chosen a sub- 
contractor who would have to buy a work- 
men’s compensation policy. Now, thanks to 
Mansure, two-thirds of the brokerage fee is 
to go to Balmer & Moore. The contractor, 
hired 90 days after Balmer & Moore became 
registered brokers, is Snare-Merritt, now ex- 
panding the capacity of GSA’s Nicaro nickel 
plant in Cuba. After all premiums are paid, 
the Nicaro commission of Balmer & Moore 
will be about $44,000. (The other one-third 
is to go to a Cuban broker who is actually 
to do the technical work on the policy.) 

Mansure admits that Balmer discussed 
Nicaro insurance with him. And Balmer 
sent to Mansure one Erwin Shafer, a Balmer 
& Moore employee, whom Mansure in turn 
sent to his Nicaro operating officer. Later 
the agent revisited Mansure, finally telling 
him that “things” looked “pretty good.”” So 
they were. “Insurance,” Mansure says, “is a 
byproduct of politics.” 

Balmer has also been interested in Gov- 
ernment surplus. For one set of surplus 
deals, a group of men including Balmer are 
now defendants in Federal court in Chicago 
in a $400,000 fraud suit. The statute of 
limitations has run on criminal prosecu- 
tion, but a civil action was brought last 
December by the Justice Department. In 
1946, according to the complaint, the de- 
fendants induced veterans to permit use of 
their names so that Balmer and the others 
could fraudulently purchase unused trucks 
and other then scarce and much-sought 
items. Some of the defendants’ agents, ac- 
cording to the United States attorney, were 
exconvicts, one a counterfeiter. And when 
some of the veterans wanted to pull out of 
the scheme, they were threatened with vio- 
lence. 

A SHAME 


At the moment the case is pending, and 
Balmer is trying to negotiate a cheap set- 
tlement. Balmer says that the alleged facts 
were known to the Government when the 
Democrats were in power. As he sees it, 
the Democrats’ failure to act shows that the 
present prosecution is political. He blames 
Senator EveReTr DIRKSEN, of Illinois, an old 
opponent, for the action begun by United 
States Attorney Robert Tieken. But Tieken 
is an Ike appointee drawn by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell from a top Chicago law firm— 
Winston, Black & Towner. 

Balmer’s friend Mansure has interested 
himself in the case. He echoes Balmer'’s ar- 
guments and has asked the prosecutor not 
to press the suit, which he has character- 
ized as ‘a shame.” 

Of Mansure’s friend and sponsor Balmer, 
more later. Let us now take a look at some 
GSA operations with which, so far as For- 
tune knows, Balmer has no connection. 
None of these involves a spectacular sum of 
money. Taken together, however, they sug- 
gest the scope of the GSA mission and of 
the GSA mess. 


FROM LARAMIE TO THAILAND 


1. In march 1954, GSA began to dispose of 
a surplus experimental alumina plant built 
during the war at Laramie, Wyo., at a cost 
of almost $5 million. The procedure has 
been protracted over 16 weary months. The 
initial range of bidding was set inordinately 
low by poor business tactics. GSA at first 
called for bids and got three. It took none, 
Later, after 10 weeks of negotiating exclu- 
sively with Monolith Portland Midwest Co., 
of Los Angeles, Calif.. GSA contemplated 
selling to them for $1,110,000. When GSA 


informed one of the other original bidders, 
Ideal Cement Co., of Denver, that its bid 
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was to be rejected, Ideal raised to $1 200° 
GSA decided to take this bid. Then 
gressional subcommittee under Den 
JacK Brooks, of Texas, investigated 
spring it asked Mansure to call for new } 
Reluctantly he did so; Ideal offered 9). 
373,000, and apparently will get the , 
erty. But whatever happens, it is clear th,- 
GSA can get at least $173,000 more for ; 
plant than it was ready to 
Brook’s committee acted. 

2. The Brooks committee is also k 
into GSA’s handling of a piece of land ; 
Seattle, Wash., which was condemned by the 
Government during World War II. 
ing to GSA, it had a verbal unde: i 
with the former owners to sell it back 
them. In June 1954 Standard Oil of ¢ 
fornia asked GSA’s permission to | ect 
on this land for oil. GSA refused. The rea. 
son given for denying the taxpayers a pos. 
sible windfall is a high point in bureaucrat 
willfulness: to allow oil prospecting n 
disturb GSA’s appraisal of the land 

3. In January 1954, just before the Demo. 


take Del 


crats took over the House, a Republican sub. 
committee issued a little noticed repor 
about four GSA tungsten developmental! con. 
tracts given to mining companies in Thai. 
land. Written in Larson’s time, three con. 


tracts were still operational under M 
After the market price of tungsten began a 
sharp decline, the Thai contractors delivered 
ore that they had bought from lower cost 
operators, rather than ore mined by them- 
selves. This fraud ran over $1 mill nd 
the committee headed by Representative 
CHARLES BROWNSON, Republican, of India: 
condemned the improper administer and 
policing, as well as the ambiguous language 
of the contracts. 

4. There was a $360,000 loss 
stockpile material in an unsafe warehouse 
that burned up in May 1953. With several 
sets of GSA inspectors at cross-purposes, the 
material was destroyed just as some of the 
inspectors had predicted it would be. In 
GSA there is internal argument over the 
blame, but the neglect is admitted 


of crit 
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Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include another of the articles 
by Herbert Solow, editor of Fortune 
magazine, entitled “GSA: Washingtons 
Most Durable Mess’’: 

SLOW AND SLOPPY 


Now let us consider some broad c! 
originating in other parts of the Govel 
ment. 

1. Government agencies required t 
certain purchases through GSA comp! 
slow service. In fact, the gap betwee! 
receipt of an order for goods supposed: 
stock and the date of delivery to thé 
tomer agency averages 2 weeks— 
what GSA calls its “norm.” GSA !} 
got around to performing for the Veter! 
Administration the procurement 
that are part of its legal mission. 

2. Although GSA is supposed to hance 
real property disposal, President Eisenhower 
felt compelled in December 1953 to create 4 
special Surplus Real Property Disposal Pre. 


GSA's 


three 














ched to the Budget Bureau, to stim- 

nd accelerate GSA’s disposal work. 
work continues to drag. Until a 

nths ago, the Washington office of 

d not even possess a full list of GSA’s 
le real estate. 

inventory records of the critical- 
stockpile are not entrusted to 
Emergency Procurement Service, the 
e operator, but to the Comptroller 
GSA. Commissioner A. J. Walsh of 
; he has trouble getting information 
is for operating purposes. He also 
that the Comptroller’s recordkeeping 
rossly inflated. In any case, nobody 
ows What is in the $4.9 billion stock- 
distinguished from what some in- 
iv is there, and Congress has called 
heckup. 

t Bidding procedures are often strange, as 
Laramie alumina case. At a recent 
committee hearing, Representative 
Harpy, JR., Democrat, of Virginia, 

i studying GSA’s general practice of 

ting invitations for bids which are not 

ions for bids, but are merely invita- 
become eligible to negotiate. Others 
o criticized these procedures. 

When the second Hoover Commission 
task forces studied GSA, they praised 
rds-management job, but found fault 
most every other operation they ex- 

d. Here are a few Hoover complaints: 
id of creating one centralized, coordi- 
traffic organization * * * GSA super- 
i upon the already confused situation 

ther traffic agency. * * * Those reg- 

; on real property management which 
been issued by GSA are not applied by 
er executive agencies. * * * There has 

I no adequate inventory of the stockpile. 

* * * GSA does not provide adequate cen- 

i direction and control in the manage- 
Government-owned and leased real 

ty used by executive agencies. * * * 

tential economies and efficiencies have 

en realized.” 
THE NICKEL FIASCO 





Perhaps GSA’s messiest single mess is 
iro nickel. Nicaro is a United States 
Government-owned nickel refinery built in 
the Cuban jungle during World War II, and 
down in 1947. Previous Fortune ar- 
es (April and June 1952; June 1953) have 
i how the reactivation of the Nicaro plant 
was botched by GSA in Jess Larson’s time. 
For political reasons, it may be recalled, Lar- 
n chose as manager of the plant a Dutch 
company, Billiton, totally inexperienced in 
nickel production. The purpose was to 
please Robert Butler, then Ambassador to 
Cuba, a notable Democratic fund raiser. 
Butler, in turn, was anxious to please some 
Cubans (including a notorious grafter) who 
wanted to elbow their way into the Nicaro 
project. This elbowing Billiton was willing 
to accept, but otherwise Billiton did so badly 
h Nicaro that Larson was compelled to 
force them out. Thereupon the National 
Lead Co. took control, the Cubans remaining 
as Junior partners with increased influence. 
So much for Nicaro in Larson’s day. Man- 
ire’s record is no better—and he is respon- 
ible for all major decisions on Nicaro. 
Production has never reached the level 
for in the manager’s contract with 
Even with nickel at a record price 
level, GSA—the Hoover Commission has 
noted—loses money at Nicaro. Efficiency, as 
I ured by unit costs and the rate of metal 
ver, has lately declined. A promised by- 
product, cobalt, has never been produced. 
What is more, the whole arrangement is 
probably illegal, For Congress, as GSA’s 
general counsel, Maxwell Elliott, has told 
Mansure, gave GSA no authority to run a 
hickel plant beyond a trial period that ended 
more than 2 years ago, Mansure says 
Nicaro’s legal status “is in a friendly tangle.” 
Despite all this, GSA began almost 3 years 
&g0 to prepare to expand Nicaro by 75 per- 
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cent at a minimum cost of $40 million, thus 
boosting the direct investment of the Gov- 
ernment in the risky nickel business to a 
total that may approach $100 million. The 
excuse is the severe nickel shortage. 


The expansion has been wretchedly bun- 
gled. It was not undertaken directly by 
3SA through operating subscontractors, but 
by National Lead as a supervisory contractor 
for GSA. National Lead then let subcon- 
tracts to the operating architect-engineer 
and theoperating constructor. In order to 
super-supervise its supervisor, GSA has re- 
tained a metallurgical-engineering consul- 
tant, Singmaster & Breyer, at a monthly fee 
of $3,500. : 





GSA: Washington’s Most Durable 
Mess—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following by Her- 
bert Solow, editor of Fortune magazine, 
the fifth of a series of articles entitled 
“GSA: Washington's Most Durable 
Mess”: 

EXPANDING THE FIASCO 

The company that actually does the build- 
ing is a 50-50 partnership known as Snare- 
Merritt Co. Mansure explains that he felt 
“there should be two constructors for this 
big job.” Actually, this job is smaller than 
the pioneering wartime job of building Ni- 
caro, which was well handled by a single 
company. That company was Frederick 
Snare Corp., famous in Cuba for over 50 years 
as an American constructor. Now it is the 
Snare of Snare-Merritt. 

The Merritt of Snare-Merritt is Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott, whose previous Cuban 
venture, a 1952 water-supply project, ended 
in a lawsuit. The boss of Merritt is Louis 
Wolfson, antagonist of Sewell Avery and ma- 
nipulator of Capital Transit. At best, Mer- 
ritt was superfluous. To elbow its way in, it 
got the help of National Lead. National 
Lead’s main product is paint material, and 
Merritt’s subsidiary, Devoe & Raynolds, 
makes paint. National Lead pressed Mer- 
ritt’s cause with Mansure. 

So, by the way, did Secretary of Air Harold 
Talbott. Says Talbott: “I met Louis Wolf- 
son in 1948 when I was chairman of the Re- 
publican finance committee.’ Talbott was 
also a major Republican money raiser in 
1952, but says he “never heard of Wolfson” 
in that campaign. He says that when he 
backed Merritt, with Mansure, it was ‘“cas- 
ual, at a dinner party.” 

Merritt had another avenue to Mansure. 
For Lewis M. Schott, Merritt’s executive vice 
president for administration, knows Bill Bal- 
mer. Schott used Balmer—who is experi- 
enced in this sort of thing in the political 
field—to solicit proxies in Wolfson’s unsuc- 
cessful fight for control of Montgomery 
Ward. Knowing that Balmer was a friend 
of Mansure, Schott discussed with him the 
contract for Nicaro. Balmer in turn dis- 
cussed it with Mansure. The discussion, 
says Mansure, was “casual, at a dinner party.” 


Dining out is a well-known feature of 
Washington life, of course, and what with 
one thing and another, Mansure decided 
that Merritt should get 50 percent of the 
Nicaro deal. Snare glumly took what was 
left. The fee to Snare-Merritt is $1 million. 
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The deal has not been good for the tax- 
payer. Snare has staffed the top of the on- 
site operation with men experienced in 
Cuban and in Nicaro operati ns. But the 
purchasing side of Si.are-Merritt has been 
increasingly dominated by Merritt, with the 
backing of National Lead and the blessing 
of GSA. Interestingly enough, more than 
$300.900 worth of material has been bought 
by Snare-Merritt from subsidiaries of Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott and of National Lead. 


SLOW AND HIGH 





At least one contract, for big cranes, did 
not go to the low bidder but to Marion Power 
Shovel, a Merritt-Chapman & Scott sub- 
Sidiary. Marion, which bid $230,800 and of- 
fered 2-week delivery, prevailed over a Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton distributor, who offered 
3-week delivery but asked only $185,000 
Marion delivered 1 crane 4 weeks late by 
dint of using a rebuilt motor instead of a 
new motor as originally called for. Delivery 
of the second crane has been even more 
seriously delayed. 

Delays have been heaped upon delays. 
It took GSA almost 5 months to name Na- 
tional Lead as its prime contractor. National 
Lead consumed 3 months in coming to its 
curious choice of a Snare-Merritt partner- 
ship. At first this delay was ignored by GSA, 
though it constituted a breach of contrac 
then it was forgiven. There have been other 
delays—in starting a program of workers’ 
housing; in completing a construction-prog- 
ress forecast; in completing engineering de- 
sign (a job let out to H. K. Ferguson Co 
a subsidiary of Morrison-Knudsen). Af 
one-fourth of the 2-year contractual ti 
period, only about one-sixteenth of Nicaro's 
expansion had been done, as measured by 
payments made. It seems impossible that 
the job will be finished on the date set asa 
target in the contract inless the estimated 
cost of $40 million is grossly overrun by 
crash steps. Already there has been an over- 
run of almost $500,000 in engineering costs— 
25 percent. 

HOW GSA GOT THAT WAY 

The origins of GSA’s many messes go back 
to the first Truman administration. In 
1947 Jess Larson, later to be Truman’s GSA 
Administrator, was General Counsel of the 
War Assets Administration, later to be 
dumped into GSA. WAA was headed by 
Maj. Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn, who had 
won high praise as Eisenhower's top quarter- 
master in the-European theater. But WAA 
was a businessman's job, not a general's In 
1947 a congressional investigating commit- 
tee, headed by Ross Rizley (since appointed 
to the chairmanship of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board by President Eisenhower), took a look 
at Littlejohn's WAA. Here are some of its 
findings: 

Slow disposal, small money return, inade- 
quate control of regional offices, “unbeliev- 
able conditions of bad organization,” im- 
proper accounting, deceptive reporting, pos- 
sible fraud, failure to inventory millions of 
dollars’ worth of desirable surplus property, 
loss of much inventoried property, inaccurate 
and misleading sales figures, the loss of 
quantities of sales documents, countrywide 
violation of prescribed procedures, repeated 
promotions of individuals who made serious 
mistakes. “The amount in money,” the 
committee concluded, ‘‘which this adminis- 
trative failure has cost the taxpayer is in- 
estimable, but it is certainly enormous.” 
A White House aide of the period (Truman's) 
summed things up: “Littlejohn did a messy 
job.” 

Eventually, Litttlejohn quit and Larson 
took his place. The Rizley committee sent 
material to the Department of Justice for 
study of possible criminal or civil action 
against people involved in frauds. The De- 
partment never took any action—for reasons 
that will be related below—and Larson left 
the WAA personnel undisturbed. 
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GSA: Washington’s Most Durable 
Mess—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include No. 6 of an article 
by Herbert Solon, editor of Fortune 
magazine: 

WAA FOREVER 
Many of the WAA bureaucrats had been 


the first castoffs of the war agencies in 
1945-46. Yet many of them, because WAA 


at its birth had a problem of quick staffing, 
were given high grades and salaries. And 
in 1949 they were taken into GSA with full 
civil-service rights when Congress dumped 
WAA into the new GSA for liquidation and 
Truman made Larson GSA's first Adminis- 
trator. Personnel of the other agencies 
merged into GSA remained largely on the 
operating level, but the WAA refugees moved 
into the new agency's vacuum—central staff 
positions and regional directorships. 

Today, 7 of the 10 regional directors of 
GSA are ex-WAA men. So are all but 1 of 
GSA's 4 staff office chiefs. So are many of 
their top aids; a couple of second-echelon 
men in Public Buildings; the assistant gen- 
eral counsel in charge of real property man- 
agement and disposal activity. So are al- 
most all the GSA people ever involved in 
the Nicaro fiasco. So is Mansure’s confiden- 
tial secretary, who used to be Larson’s con- 
fidential secretary. 

So is GSA's No. 2 man, Assistant Admin- 
istrator Almon E. Snyder. When Larson was 
Administrator, Snyder was his office assist- 
ant He was close to influence-peddler 
Nathan, who testified that he brought oc- 
casional delicatessen lur.ches to Snyder's of- 
fice. Mansure recently promoted Snyder to 
be his Assistant Administrator at a salary of 
$14,800. “When I’m away,” says Mansure, 
“Snyder has the authority to sign documents 
for me; he knows my thinking.” 

Within GSA there has been some courage- 
ous, but on the whole ineffective, opposition 
to the WAA crowd controlling most of the 
staff and regional offices. It has come from 


the chiefs of GSA’s four main operating 
divisions. 
All the operating chiefs, when Mansure 


took over GSA, were old hands who had been 
legislated into GSA: Three Commissioners— 
A. J. Walsh (Emergency Procurement, the 
stockpile), W. E. Reynolds (Public Build- 
ings), Clifton E. Mack (Federal Supply Serv- 
ice)—and Dr. Wayne C. Grover, the National 
Archivist. 
NINETY-DAY REVOLT 


All these men took part in an abortive 
revolt against the staff clique, during a 
strange interregnum of 90 days between the 
departure from the Administrator's office of 
Democrat Larson, in January 1953, and the 
arrival, with spring, of Republican Mansure. 
The revolt was invited by the man who 
served during those 90 days as Acting Ad- 
ministrator—Russell Forbes, the first GSA 
Deputy Administrator, the man who had 
helped the first Hoover Commission to con- 
ceive GSA, and a conscientious public serv- 
ant. 


When Larson left, Forbes offered the Com- 
missioners their first opportunity to register 
their critiques. 


He set up a Committee on 
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the cost of staff services headed by the Na- 
tional Archivist. The report described GSA 
as being in “a situation where everybody is 
boss, nobody can be held responsible, and 
our chief central office characteristics are 
friction, confusion, paperwork, and delay. 
{Operations are| continuously hampered 
* * *. In the field, we encourage [expensive 
personnel] to engage needlessly in the make- 
work manufacture of ‘administration’ to the 
tune of several hundred thousand dollars a 
year. * * * If the recommendations in this 
report are adopted, annual savings would 
run to nearly $2 million as a minimum.” 

Forbes did not subscribe to all expressions 
of the Grover committee report, finding 
some of them extreme. But Forbes was anx- 
ious to cut the GSA budget and economize 
wherever possible, and he welcomed the re- 
port's general line. 


The WAA clique took alarm and leaked 
copies of the report—supposedly for the 
Washington brass only—to regional direc- 
tors. One copy turned up in the Chicago re- 
gional office. At that time Mansure, with his 
high hopes of getting the Administrator's 
job, was dropping in there regularly. John 
Skeen, ex-WAA and the man who later was 
to be helpful to Balmer’s friends, Paint 
Products Corp., of Elgin, was then, and 
is now, Chicago's regional director. In the 
Chicago office Mansure saw the Grover com- 
mittee report. He also heard it denounced. 

When Mansure shortly thereafter arrived 
in Washington to take over GSA, he ad- 
dressed the agency's top-echelon men, both 
staff and operating. He was, he said, a per- 
sonal friend of Larson. He made it clear 
that there would be no further encourage- 
ment of the type of criticism expressed re- 
cently by the operating chiefs. “I take full 
responsibility for shelving it,”’ says Mansure 
of the Grover report. And he bore down on 
the operating chiefs and Deputy Adminis- 
trator Forbes. 

Mansure so chastened Dr. Grover that 
even today the National Archivist will not 
discuss the episodes of the interregnum be- 
yond saying that some people did not view 
his report as constructive. If Commissioner 
Mack's Federal supply operation is fairly 
effective, the main reason is the close rela- 
tionship between Mack and his field men, 
dating back to Treasury days. Mack man- 
ages to communicate with them out of chan- 
nels, evading the regional directors, but 
Mansure now campaigns against evening 
telephone calls and similar desperate oper- 
ating methods. Though Commisioner Walsh 
ostensibly has 700 stockpile employees under 
him, most of them have been put under 
the thumb of the staff clique in the central 
staff offices or in the regional offices. Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings Reynolds took 
a pounding from the WAA clique, retired, 
and went to work for Webb & Knapp. 

The successor to Reynolds as Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings is Peter Strobel, 
a distinguished New York engineer who took 
the job on the urging of the White House 
and at considerable financial sacrifice. 
Strobel is not happy with the GSA setup. 
For one thing, Mansure has decentralized 
most of the records of the Public Buildings 
Service. Strobel is largely ignorant of the 
actions of his field men and the procedures 
they follow. He sometimes finds his efforts 
to control field operations impeded by Man- 
sure’s personal control of travel authoriza- 
tions. 

As for Deputy Administrator Forbes, who 
helped to father GSA, Mansure aimed to 
lift his administrative power. When Forbes, 
balked and disillusioned, was asked by the 
second Hoover Commission to serve as a 
consultant in November 1953 he quit GSA 
with pleasure. - 
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EXTENSION OF REMARK: 


o 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks jn 
the Recorp, I include the seventh anq 


concluding article by Herbert Soloy 
editor of Fortune magazine entitleq 
“GSA: Washington’s Most Dural 
Mess”: 

THE QUALITY OF JUSTICE 


So the old WAA people have be¢ 
high all through Mansure’s regime 
he slurs the loyalty of his operati: liefs 
(“They would still like to be the XYZ Servic. 
instead of a division of GSA”), he det 
and pampers the WAA clique. He 
poohs the Rizley Committee report that i 
demned them so scathingly. True. the Jus- 
tice Department never took action a r 
of the Rizley Committee's suggest 
when that has been said, how much h 
said? 

The Justice Department to which the } 
ley Committee referred certain of 
findings, for possible criminal or civil a 
was the Justice Department of Attorney 
General (now Supreme Court Justice) 17 
Clark. Here is part of the picture of th 
notorious Department as painted by a c 
gressional investigation committee i! 2- 
53: shockingly inefficient handling of con- 
tract fraud cases, acceptance by Department 
officials of favors from persons against w! 
they were supposed to be defendi: i 
Government’s interests, improper intertfe 
ence with the work of a St. Louis 
jury “to an extent which merit 
censure.” 

Responsibility for many of the conc 
and events was charged to Assistant Attorney 
General Caudle. But the committe: - 
cluded that much of the blame properly be- 
longed to his superiors. Among th I 
iors named as responsible was one Peyt 
Ford. From 1947 to 1951 Ford was Assist 
Attorney General in charge of the civil 
sion, then the chief assistant attorney gen- 
eral, and at times in 1950-51 Acting Att 
General. Peyton Ford is today the law } 
ner of Jess Larson, who was WAA's General 
Counsel when the Rizley material was s¢ 
to the department. 

No suit was brought. In the Justice 
partment today, there is in the central files 
no “closing-out” memorandum as required 
by departmental regulations, to show why! 
criminal suit was brought. The pape! 
as explained last month by a departn 
spokesman, “just sent to the centr 
without ever being properly closed, either on 
a formal or informal basis.” The date of the 
pigeonholing was sometime in 1950, W 
Peyton Ford was the second man in the ce- 
partment. And the criminal statute of Jimi- 
tations ran out in 1951. 

For Mansure, the whole matter i 
He says he has read only a part of the Rizie) 
Committee report and none of the King 
Committee hearings. “If there are &ly 
skeletons in the GSA closet,” says Mansur 
pleasantly, “I haven’t looked for them, and 
you can quote me on that.” 

There remains the question: How did 
President Eisenhower ever get stuck with ts 
Mansure? The answer goes back to te jh 
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» before the Republican national 
on of 1952. 
GUNNER'S REWARD 


e of the many politicians, big and small, 
worked for Wesley Roberts and Herbert 
ywnell, top Ike tacticians, was Bill Balmer 
Chicago. Balmer was what Roberts called 
runner” for the Illinois delegation, be- 
and during the convention. It was 
tood that on the second ballot Balmer 

i help swing more than 20 Taft-pledged 

to Ike. In the event at Chicago, Ike 

yn the first ballot, with Illinois going 

» +o 1 for Taft, but Gunner Balmer was 
4 with a good preparatory perform- 


oO 





t after the election, Balmer and Moore, 

» the letterhead of the Cook County Re- 

n organization that they control, 

to Brownell. In tones of familiarity, 

sked for Mansure’s appointment to 

GSA job. The letter was eventually for- 

ied to Sherman Adams, Eisenhower's 

f staff. Brownell, who as Attorney 
General has since fully supported the Chi- 
vo fraud suit against Balmer, raised no 
warning flag. Adams was also the recipient 
letters in Mansure’s favor that were for- 
rded by Roberts, who had become Repub- 


national chairman. Adams also re- 
1d copies of favorable press articles, 
letters from businessmen and Con- 


and an FBI field report that 
howed no blemish on the Mansure record. 
In Chicago there was some opposition to 
Mansure, whose intimacy with Balmer had 
under observation at the national con- 
vention. It is said to have been led by Ed- 
ward Ryerson of Inland Steel, and R. Douglas 
Stuart of Quaker Oats, the latter now Am- 
idor to Canada. Both these men are 
ime acquaintances of Mansure. But, 
lance, they made little impression. As 

r, private enterpriser, civic leader, and 
stalwart, Mansure looked all right to 
s, to Brownell, to Adams, and to the 
President. And Balmer, not yet hit by the 
id suit, was thought of by top Repub- 
just another ward leader and pre- 


€ men, 


Pohert 


nvention gunner—if anyone thought of 
him at all. 

Mansure got the GSA job. He had had it, 
as this article went to press, for 27 months. 


How much longer he would have it was up 
Mr. Eisenhower. 





Tenth Annual National Conference on 
Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following news release of the Honor- 
able Justin Miller, president of the Na- 
lonal Conference on Citizenship, and 
rmer judge of the United States Cir- 
cult Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, with respect to the 10th an- 
nual national conference on citizenship: 

Justin Miller, president of the National 
Conference on Citizenship, and former judge 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
jor the District of Columbia, has announced 

the 10th annual conference will be held 

the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
vember 19-21, 1955. 

rhe conference, formerly cosponsored by 

Department of Justice and the National 


l 
¢ 
A 


Education Association, now operates as an 
independent entity under a charter unani- 
mously grated by the 83d Congress. Earl 
Warren, Chief Justice of the United States, 
will again be the honorary chairman. 

The conference will bring together around 
1,200 men, women, and youth from all of 
the 48 States and Territories. Approxi- 
mately 800 public and private organizations 
and agencies with widely varied interests 
will be represented. 

The 1955 conference theme is “The Bless- 
ings of Liberty,” taken from the preamble to 
the Constitution. The discussions of the 
group sessions will center around subtopics 
of the theme such as whether “the blessings 
of liberty” are in danger by neglect, erosion, 
or direct attack. F 

Harry P. Cain, member of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, and former United 
States Senator from the State of Washing- 
ton, will deliver the keynote address on the 
theme of the conference at the opening ses- 
sion. Mr. Cain has been very outspoken in 
defense of the constitutional rights of the 
individual, especially where they have been 
jeopardized by the loyalty security programs. 

Justin Miller will formally open the con- 
ference with a welcoming message. Members 
of the United States Marine Corps will ad- 





vance the State and Territorial flags. The 
American Legion national guard of honor 
will advance the colors. The national an- 


them will be rendered by the Navy Band, 
followed by the pledge to the flag. Tom C. 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and 


“larie 
iara, 


Willard E. Givens—who were the heads of 
the sponsoring agencies, the United States 


Department of Justice and the National Edu- 
cation Association, respectively, when the 
conference was initiated—will greet the dele- 
gates. David Leahy, Brooklyn, N. Y., a na- 
tional winner of the American Legion high 
school oratorical contest, will speak. xod 
Bless America, sung by Janice Anzulovic, Ob- 
erlin College Conservatory of Music, will close 
the opening session. 

At the luncheon, September 19, Alexander 
Boyd Campbell, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and, also, an 
outstanding leader from the field of labor, 
will speak. Music will be provided by a serv- 
ice orchestra. 

The first group session will be held in the 
afternoon; the second and third sessions will 
follow on the morning and afternoon of the 
20th. The 1,200 delegates will be divided into 
30-member discussion groups, in which 
eryone has the opportunity to express his 
viewpoint. 

A Musical Americana—music that en- 
riched America—will be given by the United 
States Army Band on the evening of the 19th. 

The annual dinner, addressed by a dis- 
tinguished American, will take place on Tues- 
day, September 20. Justice M. Chambers, 
Congressional Medal of Honor recipient of 
World War II, will introduce Purple Heart 
veterans now at Walter Reed Hospital and 
the Naval Medical Center. Purple Heart vet- 
erans from these hospitals are always hon- 
ored guests at these annual dinners. David 
Dwight Walker, Oskaloosa High School, Iowa, 
1 of the 4 national youth winners in the 
Voice of Democrary contest, will speak on 
I Speak for Democracy. A service orchestra 
will provide the music. 

The closing session on September 21 will 
include a summarization of group discus- 
sions by W. Cameron Burton, past president 
of the Bar Association of the District of 


ev- 


Columbia; and a speech, I Speak for 
Democracy, by Abron Maletzky, Nott Terrace 
High School, Schenectady, N. Y., another 


national winner of the Voice of Democracy 
contest. This will be followed by an im- 
pressive naturalization ceremony wherein 
a large class of qualified foreign-born per- 
sons wili become United States citizens. 
This ceremony will be in charge of the chair- 
man of the Citizenship Committee of the 


. Evans Hughes were the first two 
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District of Columbia Bar Association. The 
Presidential Auditorium of the Statler Hotel 


will be transformed into a courtroom for 
the occasion. The naturalization hearing 
will be presided over by Bolitha J. Laws, 
Chief Judge, United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, who will ad- 
dress the new citizens 

The Air Force Band with the famous 


singing sergeants will furnish the music for 


the closing session The national anthem 
will be sung by Maria de la Hull, soloist of 
the Columbia Opera Co., a naturalized citi- 


zen 

The colors will be retired by the American 
Legion national guard of honor 

The purposes of the National Ci 
on Citizenship as set forth in its 
tion and bylaws are: 

‘To support and strengthen the efforts of 
the people in maintaining the blessings of 
freedom and justice and in protecting and 
perpetuating the principles and ideals upon 
which this Nation is founded; to develop a 
more thorough Knowledge of citizenship 
rights and responsibilities; to inspire a 
deeper devotion to citizenship obligations; 
to encourage ever more effective participa- 
tion in citizenship activities and to promote 
a spirit of cooperation on the part of all 
citizens—to these high purposes, the Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship is dedi- 
cated.” 

The conference was founded in 1946 
a small group of men and women met in 
Philadelphia to consider how the spirit of 
cooperation that had bound together all 
citizens of the United States during World 
War II could be conserved for the future 
They sought a means to maintan this spirit 
so that, in peacetime as in wartime, all citi- 
zens might dedicate themselves to uphold- 
ing continuously our concept of government 
and the democratic way of life. 

From 1946 to 1954, the United States De- 
partment of Justice and the National Educa- 
tion Association sponsored the conference 
The two agencies lent their support until 
the conference could function as an inde- 
pendent entity. A bill to incorporate the 
National Conference on Citizenship, intro- 
duced in the Senate by the late Senator 
Willis Smith, of North Carolina, and in the 
House by Representative THomas J. LANE, of 
Massachusetts, passed both Houses unani- 
mously and was signed by President Eisen- 
hower, at the summer White House, Denver, 
Colo., on August 13, 1953 

The conference is unique in that it brings 
together the most comprehensive cross sec- 
tion of organizations and agencies to be 
found in any single national meeting. Over 
1,000 delegates representing hundreds of var- 
ious organizations and agencies took part in 
the ninth annual conference in 1954 

Since 1946, more than 1,200 organizations 
and agencies have participated Through 
their memberships and activities these touch 
nearly every wholesome aspect of our life and 
reach most of our 164 million population 

Included are all levels of government— 
national, State, and local; colleges 
and universities; major religious faiths; pro- 
fessional veterans’ and related 
organizations; labor, bu industry, and 
finance; farm and civic and youth 
organizations. 

The conference has had 
chairmen. The late Chief 
United States, Harlan F. St« 


mnference 
itu- 


const 


when 


schools, 


associations; 
ness, 
groups, 
four honorary 
Justices of the 
and Charles 
and former 
Vice President ALBEN W. BarRKLeEy, the 
third. The present honorary chairman is 
the Chief Justice, Earl Warren 

The present officers and board of directors 
of the National Conference on Citizenship, 
who have been closely identified with it since 
its beginning, are: 

Justin Miller, president; former A 
Justice, United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Judicial Circui 


me 


soclate 
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Emma Mae Brotze, first vice president; 
principal, Marshall Junior High School, Mar- 
shall, Tex.; and chairman, National Educa- 
tion Association Citizenship Committee. 

Leo M. Cadison, second vice president; 
former Assistant Director of Public Infor- 
mation, United States Department of Justice. 

Earle T. Hawkins, third vice president; 
president, Maryland State Teachers College. 

Maurice’ Bisgyer, treasurer; secretary, 
B'nai B'rith. 

Carl B. Hyatt, executive director; former 


Assistant Commissioner, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, United States De- 
partment of Justice. 

Robert N. Anderson, general counsel: 


Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 
United States Department of Justice. 

Thomas F. Clear, principal, Katherine T. 
Murphy School, Stamford, Conn. 

Willard E. Givens, formgr executive secre- 
tary, National Education Association. 

Richard B. Kennan, secretary, Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation, National Education Association. 

THomas J. LANE, Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts, United States Congress since 
1941. 

Elizabeth F. Hart, secretary; publications 
editor, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. 

Distinguished Americans have participated 
in each of the nine annual meetings. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and former President Tru- 
man have sent greetings to the conference 
on each occasion. Mr. Truman has spoken 
to the delegates six times. Speakers at pre- 
vious conferences have included: 

Henning W. Prentis, past president, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; Ellis 
Arnall, former Governor of Georgia; Daniel 
A. Poling, District of Columbia, churchman 
and editor; Joseph H. Ball, former United 
States Senator from Minnesota; Ernest J. 
King, fleet admiral, former Commander in 
Chief and Chief of Naval Operations; Robert 
A. Taft, late United States Senator from 
Ohio; Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of 
the United States; William G. Carr, secretary, 
National Education Association; Robert G. 
Simmons, chief justice, Supreme Court of 
Nebraska; Tom C. C'ark, former Attorney 
General of the United States; Donald R. 
Richberg, author and attorney; George D. 
Aiken, United States Senator from Vermont; 
Watson B. Miller, former Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization; Anna Lord 
Strauss, president, League of Women Voters 
of the United States; Justin Miller, former 
judge, United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit; Robert 
B. House, chancellor and vice president of 
the University of North Carolina; Hubert H. 
Humphrey, United States Senator from Min- 
nesota; Alben W. Barkley, former Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; Andrew D. Hold, 
past president, National Education Associa- 
tion; J. Howard McGrath, former Attorney 
General of the United States; Irving M. Ives, 


United States Senator from New York; 
George Maurice Morris, past. president, 
American Bar Association; Estes Kefauver, 
United States Senator from Tennessee; 


Wayne L. Morse, United States Senator from 
Oregon; Florence E. Allen, judge, United 
States Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit; James 
P. McGranery, former Attorney General of 
the United States; Sarah G. Caldwell, past 
president, National Education Association; 
Mrs. James B. Patton, president general, Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution; Eleanor Roosevelt, former mem- 
ber, Commission on Human Rights, United 
Nations; John C. Bell, Jr., justice, Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania; William A. Early, past 
president, National Education Association; 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of 
the United States; John J. Parker, chief 
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judge, United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Fourth Circuit; Gertrude S. Carraway, 
president general, National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; Waurine 
Walker, past president, National Education 
Association; Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States; Alvin M. Bentley, 
Congressman from Michigan; Kenneth A. 
Roberts, Congressman from Alabama; W. 
Cameron Burton, past president, Bar Associ- 
ation of the District of Columbia; and F. 
Dickinson Letts, judge, United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 

The future of the National Conference on 
Citizenship is challenging. The congres- 
sional charter empowers the conference to 
translate its ideals and objectives into reali- 
ties. Plans for the future include both long- 
range and immediate projects and activities. 
The conference will initiate and conduct 
some of these activities directly. Others, it 
will encourage and assist organizations and 
agencies in States and communities to ini- 
tiate and carry on. Proposed projects and 
activities include the following: 

1. Annual meetings of the national con- 
ference at which participants will consider 
the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, 
discuss major problems facing the Nation, 
and ways in which the ideas inspired by the 
national meeting can be carried out in their 
home States and communities. 

2. Regional, State, and local conferences 
on citizenship which will have purposes simi- 
lar to those of the national conference, with 
organization and procedures adapted to State 
and community situations. 

3. Citizenship Day observances which will 
commemorate the signing of the Constitu- 
tion, recognize the native youth reaching 
voting age and the foreign-born receiving 
citizenship through naturalization, and af- 
ford all citizens opportunity for rededication 
to the ideals and principles of the Constitu- 
tion. 

4. A “new voter” program which, carried 
on through cooperating groups and other or- 
ganizations and agencies, will stress respon- 
sible exercise of suffrage by all, and empha- 
size greater recognition of youth in civic af- 
fairs and their better preparation for the 
assumption of citizenship responsibilities. 

5. Naturalzation ceremonies in which the 
conference, through its participating organi- 
zations and agencies, will assist Federal and 
State courts with inspirational court induc- 
tion ceremonics that stimulate in new citi- 
zens appreciation of American traditions and 
ways of living. 

6. Integration of foreign-born citizens 
through State and local programs in which 
the native and foreign-born may achieve 
mutual understanding by working together 
and those of foreign birth may become more 
effective citizens. 

7. A magazine and other publicity mate- 
rials which will provide current, pertinent 
information for the press, radio, and televi- 
sion, for those carrying on projects and pro- 
grams to promote good citizenship, and for 
those planning conferences and patriotic 
observances. 

8. Citizenship programs in schools and col- 
leges for which the confefence, in coopera- 
tion with educational authorities, will as- 
semble and make available information about 
significant developments in methods and 
materials for citizenship education. 


9. Information on legal aspects of citizen- 
ship which will be assembled and made avail- 
able to conference members and other par- 
ticipating organizations and agencies. 

10. A clearinghouse which will collect, 
compile, catalog, exchange, and disseminate 
information and materials on matters relat- 
ing to citizenship. 
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What Is the Latest Communist Party 
Line? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


LavVE 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, to help 
Americans keep on guard against Req 
propaganda dictated from the Kremiiy 
International New Service brings q 
weekly roundup of Communist Party line 
aims as disclosed in official Red pub. 
lications and directives. These are pre. 
pared by Mr. Jack Lotto, a staff writer 

While using every subtle device and 
deception te trick Americans into beliey- 
ing that the Communists accept and 
want genuinely peaceful coexistence 
between their bloc and the free wor 
the Communist Party makes clea: 
members that they must not fall for 
their own propaganda put out to lull to 
sleep their intended victims. Their ob- 
jective always is and must be isolation 
and destruction of the United States 

On Your GUARD 

American Communists were told 
this week to abandon any danger: 
that from now on all will be beer and skitt 
between the United States and Russia. 7 


were pointedly reminded by party | Wil- 
liam Z. Foster that their eventual goal, de- 
spite the new era of outward Communist 


friendliness, still remains the destruct 
the capitalist system. 

Here is a summary of this import 
theme and other campaigns stressed in 
organs in the 


Communist propaganda 
United States and abroad: 

Geneva: From the millions of honeyed 
words pouring from the Communist presses 
on the Geneva talks, some co'd facts emerg 


on the continuing Red strategy. Phase tw 
of their global peaceful coexistence pro- 
gram started humming almost as soo! 
the conference ended. Eventually, wh, 
now was the key slogan advanced i 
ging for quick ministerial-level t 
friendly relations between Red China and 
the United States. 

The Reds called for pressure for 
visits of delegations from both « 
recognition of Communist China, its ad: 
sion to U. N. membership, opening of t: 
relations, and an end to what it ter: 
“Pentagon occupation of Formosa.” I 
ing to all these demands, it was claime¢ 
would be “a logical follow-up to Gene 


After all, editorially commented the ! 


exchance 


> 


Worker, “If the cold war is to be ended * * * 
then it has to be ended in all parts of the 
world.” 

Foster was worried that the local comraces 
might be lulled into complacency by ther 
own soft words. He wrote: 


“There is the danger that would ari 

any notion that the great peace fight has 
been aiready won, that * * * we can 
generally upon our oars. Such pollyanaism 
is nonsensical. The basic difference between 
the world Socialist and world capitalist sys- 
tems as such will continue. * * * 

“The relaxation of international tensions 
may also give freer and sharper expression 
to the natural competition among the c*P! 
talist powers.” 


res 
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vhe London Daily Worker, in a front-page 
editorial, put the same thoughts in much 
nianter language, declaring: 
‘preoccupation with the cold war and the 
»oers of world nuclear war has tended to 
re the danger of wars in general among 
alist states themselves. Capitalism in- 
.bly generates such wars. Only the end- 
‘f capitalism will end the inevitability 
of war in general.” 
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Atheist Attempt To Deceive the Public 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Con- 
oress to a Gisgraceful attempt of two 
members of the National Liberal League 
to falsely use the name of George Wash- 
ington to forward their base plan of de- 
nouncing a new series of “In God We 
Trust” stamps. 

The two individuals, John L. Manners, 
44, and Walter B. Stevens, 25, both of 
New York City, are members of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism. I am informed they 
are attempting to send envelopes through 
the mail with a red-lettered inscription 
which quotes George Washington as 
saving that “The Government of the 
United States of America is not, in any 
a 


iN 


nse 


founded on the Christian re- 
ion.” 

This is a most flagrant misquotation 
for evil purposes. Research I have con- 
ducted shows that the quotation did not 
come from George Washington at all. 
It first appeared in an English transla- 
tion of a treaty between the United 
States and Tripoli, executed in 1797, and 
signed by John Adams. It has been ac- 
cepted as authentic to this treaty for 
years, but in fact the statement came 
from nowhere but the imagination of the 
translator, a latter day bureaucrat 
named Joel Barlow, who had the posi- 
tion of Consul General at Algiers. 


The history of the statement is rather 
interesting. This 1797 treaty, like the 
treaty with the Dey of Algiers of 1795, 
had been bought, and the procedure of 
its execution was quite unusual. The 
treaty was written in the Arabic lan- 
guage, and any original English text on 
which it may have been based no longer 
exists. The price paid for the treaty is 
recorded as 40,000 royal duros, 13 
watches, 5 seal rings, 140 ells of cloth, 
and 4 garments. Another section listed 
the Americans as still obliged to pay such 
things as 25 barrels of pitch and 4 
anchors. Final adjustment on this mat- 
ter was not completed until April 10, 
1799, when the United States paid the 
equivalent of $18,000. 

Four documents are in the Department 
of State file of this treaty. The first is 
the original treaty in Arabic. The other 
three are translations, each different. 
One of these, the Barlow translation, is 
extremely erroneous, but it has stupidly 
been trustfully and universally accepted 
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as the just equivalent of the Arabic, and 
it is printed in the Statutes at Large and 
in treaty collections generally. This has 
been done even though evidence of the 
erroneous character of the Barlow trans- 
lation has been in the archives of the 
Department of State since around 1800. 

The article of dispute is Barlow’s No. 
11, which reads: 

As the Government of the United States of 
America is not in any sense founded on the 
Christian religion—as it has in itself no 
character of enmity against the laws, re- 
ligion or tranquillity of Musselmen—and as 
the said States never have entered into any 
war or act of hostility against any Mehomi- 
tan nation, it is declared by the parties that 
no pretext arising from religious opinions 
shall ever produce an interruption of the 
harmony existing between the two countries. 


Now what is most extraordinary and 
wholly unexplained is the fact that this 
statement does not exist at all in the 
Arabic text, and therefore in the treaty. 
The eleventh article of the Barlow trans- 
lation has no equivalent whatever in the 
Arabic, but apparently no one knew bet- 
ter at the time. In fact the Arabic text 
opposite that article is a letter, crude, 
flamboyant, and unimportant, from 
Hassan Pasha of Algiers to Yussuf Pasha 
of Tripoli. 

As hostilities were begun by Tripoli in 
May, 1801, after threats for a year, the 
actual terms of the treaty became of 
little importance. But the fictional Bar- 
low translation has remained to blur the 
record and provide atheists with a quo- 
tation to use for their ignoble purposes. 
The attempt of these atheists of the 
National Liberal League to tie this absurd 
quotation to the great George Washing- 
ton simply demonstrates how desperate 
their movement has become. 

At the present time Manners and 
Stevens are suing Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield and District of 
Columbia Postmaster Roy M. North be- 
cause the Post Office Department has 
barred such foul material from the mails. 
I predict that their suit will get nowhere 
now that the mendacious nature of their 
quotation has been revealed. We must 
guard against attempts to abuse the 
great men of American history. 





The Mexican Contract Labor Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. _ Speaker, 
there has been considerable misunder- 
standing of the policies of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in connection with the 
Mexican contract labor program, par- 
ticularly since this Federal agency must 
draw upon State agencies for assistance 
in enforcing the terms of the law. 

Recently an exchange of correspond- 
ence between the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor in charge of this program and the 
Secretary of the United States Section, 
Joint United States-Mexican Trade 
Union Committee, has come to my atten- 
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tion. In my opinion, this correspond- 
ence does much to clarify the official 
Government policies in this matter. 
With the permission of the parties con- 
cerned, I am inserting this exchange of 
correspondence in the Recorp in the hope 
that it will help to remove some of the 
misunderstandings which exist concern- 
ing the relationship of the State agencies 
to the Department of Labor: 
JUNE 16, 1955 

Hon. Rocco SIcrL1ano 

Assistant Secretary of Labor, 

Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C 

Dear Mr. Sicrm1ano: The enclosed copy of 
Mrs. Widman's letter of June 8 to Messrs 
Brockway and Burkett deals with, and sup- 
plements, the complaint concerning the es- 
tablishment of wage rates in the Salinas- 
Pajaro area which I brought to your attention 
in a separate letter a few days ago. 

The obvious question it immediately 
raises—and to which I do not request an 
answer at this time unless you care to com- 
ment upon it—is: What is the Labor Depart- 
ment doing to see that its compliance officers 
have a uniform understanding of depart- 
mental, ' congressional, and international 
agreement regulations pertaining to the ad- 
ministration of Public Law 78, and what 
further steps does it take to see that there 
is a uniform application of these rules? This 
question is merely rhetorical, because I 
realize that it involves administrative pro- 
cedures which we are prepared to acknowl- 
edge should properly be left up to the De- 
partment of Labor insofar as they do not 
hamper the operation of the law. I ask it 
only to suggest that this is a matter which 
you might want to look into for your own 
information should you decide that my pr vi- 
ous questions warrant investigation. 

There is, however, a second question that 
occurs to us which we believe we should have 
an answer to if we are to fully understand 
the administration of this law. This is, in 
cases where there is a disagreement between 
the State officials and those representing the 
Department of Labor, what steps are taken to 
see that the Labor Department views prevail? 
I ask this question in this way, because it is 
clear that Public Law 78, and the present 
intent of Congress, place the responsibility on 
the Secretary of Labor and not the State 
agencies. 

If the facts stated in Mrs. Widman’s letter 
are true, it is clear that the policies of the 
California department of employment to 
which your compliance officer refers run 
counter to the clear intent of Public Law 78, 
and in such circumstances it would appear 
to be the responsibility of the Secretary of 
Labor to see that State policies of this kind 
do not apply insofar as the Mexican labor 
program is concerned. At least, through the 
provision of the law requiring the Secretary 
of Labor to make certifications, he must cer- 
tify that such conditions do not exist, and 
there is no exception for conditions which 
may be brought about by policies of State 
agencies which differ from those of the Labor 
Department. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON PLUMB 
Director of Legislative Information, 
clo. 


JUNE 8, 1955. 
GLENN BrocKway, 
Regional Director, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, San Francisco, Caltf. 
WILLIAM BURKETT, 
Director, California Department of Labor, 
Sacramento, Calif.: 

This letter is written in regard to Com- 
plaint No. 4 S-P filed by our union on May 3, 
1955. We pointed up the fact in this com- 
plaint that the majority of the resident work- 
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ers in the Salinas-PaJaro area are kept in the 
&21,-cent jobs in lettuce while the 87'4-cent 
jobs are performed by the contract nationals. 

Our position is that it is obvious that resi- 
dent workers are not getting the highest 
paid jobs in the area. Mr. J. F. Ahearn, 
United States-Mexican Service representa- 
tive in the Salinas area takes the position 
that “I have reviewed it very carefully and 
note that it constitutes a complaint of the 
operational policies and procedures of the 
California Department of Employment here 
in Salinas. There is nothing in this letter 
which falls within the purview of Public 
Law 78.” 

But the intent of Public Law 78 was not 
to create a situation where resident workers 
were performing the lesser paying jobs while 
contract nationals performed the higher 
paying jobs. Yet this is exactly the situa- 
tion in lettuce in the Salinas-Watsonville 
area. To state that there is nothing in this 
situation within the purview of Public Law 
78 is to state that Public Law 78 is then not 
designed to protect resident workers’ prior 
rights on higher paying jobs. 

Mr. Ahern suggests that we contact Mr. L, 
Braun of the Salinas Farm Placement Office. 
We have done this in another situation re- 
garding rights of residents as to choice of 
crop and job selection, and find that Mr. 
Ahern representing USES and Mr. Braun 
representing the Farm Placement Office are 
confusing as to what is exactly the interpre- 
tation of Public Law 78 and how it is to 
apply. We have filed complaints on several 
what we believe to be violations of residents’ 
rights and find each time a confusion be- 
tween the two local departments. We have 
written to Mr. Brockway and was answered 
by Mr. Norton that it seemed to him a simple 
matter to apply the little green pamphlet 
which spelled out the prior rights of resident 
workers. Yet our complaints and this letter 
points out the fact that it is not a very sim- 
ple matter because of the differences in inter- 
pretation of the “little green pamphlet.” 

It is necessary that each of your depart- 
ments having jurisdiction over clarifying 
of Public Law 78 sit down with your em- 
ployees and do so immediately and advise us 
if our interpretation of Public Law 78 is 
wrong or right in regard to the rights of 
resident workers. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosa.ig D. WIDMAN, 
Field Representative, UPWA-CIO Field 
Local. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, July 12, 1955. 
Mr. MILTON PLUMB, 
Director of Legislative Information, 
Congress oj Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PLuMsB: This is in reply to your 
letter of June 16, with which you sent Mrs. 
Rosalie D. Widman's letter of June 8, to 
Messrs. Glenn Brockway and William Burkett. 

I am very much concerned that field rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Employment 
Security have a full understanding of the 
policies, procedures, and regulations per- 
taining to the Mexican labor program. To 
this end there is continuous on-the-job 
training and periodic formal training for all 
field representatvies. Regional supervisors 
strive for the uniform application of policies, 
interpretations, and procedures in their re- 
spective regions. Our headquarters staff co- 
ordinates this activity by field visits, train- 
ing conferences, and the review of reports 
and correspondence. We are thus constantly 
on the alert for deviation from the uniform 
and correct application of the provisions of 
Public Law 78 and the international agree- 
ment. 

The Department of Labor does not itself 
have adequate facilities or funds to carry out 
all the administrative aspects of this pro- 
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gram. Accordingly the Secretary has en- 
tered into agreements with the States, as au- 
thorized by Public Law 78, whereby certain 
State facilities and services are utilized in 
earrying out his responsibilities under that 
law. Administrative action under these 
agreements must of course conform to the 
Federal requirements and any misunder- 
standing or error is promptly corrected when 
brought to our attention. 

I have instructed our Regional Director 
Glenn Brockway to confer with Mrs. Widman 
and make a thorough investigation of the 
complaints made in her letter. The results 
of this investigation will be transmitted to 
me and any remedial action disclosed as 
necessary will be taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocco C. SIctLiano, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 





Address by Philip B. Perlman to the An- 
nual Meeting of the American Opto- 
metric Association, Milwaukee, Wis., 


July 9, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Philip B. Perlman to the annual meeting 
of the American Optometric Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 9, 1955: 

More than a quarter of a century has 
passed since the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Roschen v. Ward, 
decided that the State of New York had 
power to prohibit the sale of eyeglasses at 
retail in any store, unless a duly licensed 
physician or optometrist were in charge and 
in personal attendance. The Supreme Court 
heid that such a measure was within the 
proper exercise of the State’s police power to 
safeguard the health, the safety, and the 
welfare of its people. The decision affected 
all of the 48 States. It marked one of the 
milestones along the road toward the goal 
of making available to the public the serv- 
ices of qualified professionals, and toward 
the elimination of unauthorized and un- 
ethical practices through which the un- 
scrupulous have used and are using the need 
for visual care to victimize the public. 

You have now passed another milestone— 
a very important one. I assume all of you 
are more or less familiar with the Oklahoma 
case of Williamson v. Lee Optical, of Okla- 
homa, Inc., decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on March 28 last. The 
case, as you know, involved the validity of 
an act passed by the Oklahoma Legislature, 
several parts of which were struck down by 
a Federal district court as in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. The at- 
torney general of the State of Oklahoma ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. So did Lee 
Optical, of Oklahoma, and other plaintiffs. 
They complained that other, parts of the 
Oklahoma law should also have been held to 
be invalid, so there were 2 appeals and 2 
cases in the Supreme Court, growing out of 
the 1 suit to prevent the Oklahoma law from 
being enforced. 

It was at this point that Mr. William T. 
MacCracken, Jr., who has represented you so 
long and so successfully at Washington, de- 
veloped the idea that I and my firm might 
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be useful in presenting this association’. 
views to the Supreme Court. That gave pn 
the opportunity to meet and to work wit; 
your general counsel, Mr. Harold Kohn, w; 
carries around in his brain a storeh 
information about optometry in 
phases, and the laws and regulations an 
rules and court decisions affecting the pra 
tice and optometry. My partner, Mr. R)jic 
Lyons, made a detailed study of the fac: 
and the law involved in the case, and b; 
convinced that the law not only was ; 
but was valid in every respect. Then 
convinced me, and then we set out t 
all that we could about optometry and how 
it is practiced. 

Mr. Kohn came to Washington and 
swered a lot of questions, many I susp. 
being rather foolish, and Mr. MacCracken 
worked on us almost daily, trying overnight 
to make us, especially me, expert on th 
subject. I say especially me because it was 
agreed that if arrangements could be mace 
to obtain permission for us to partici) 
in the argument of the case, I was 
the arguing. 

The suit was between the Lee Optical, of 
Oklahoma, Inc., and others, against the 
Attorney General and all the county attor 
neys of Oklahoma. We were not parties 
to the case, and had no right even to file a 
brief, except with the consent of the parties, 
unless the Supreme Court itself granted per- 
mission. These restrictions do not apply to 
the attorneys general of the States, and briefs 
supporting the validity of the Oklahoma law 
were filed by the attorneys general of A) 
sas, California, Kansas, Mississippi 
Pennsylvania. The other side wanted the 
attorney general of Oklahoma to give per- 
mission for a brief on behalf of the Guild 
of Prescription Opticians of America, and he 
agreed On condition that they do likewise 
for a brief on behalf of the American Op- 
tometric Association, Inc. And that is the 
way we got into the case. Mr. Mac @. Wil- 
liamson, the attorney general of Oklahoma, 
then gave me one-half of the time allotted 
for argument to Oklahoma, and that is the 
way in which your representative was per- 
mitted to present an oral argument to the 
Supreme Court in a case in which we were 
neither plaintiff nor defendant. 

Of course, although this meant more v 
for Mr. Lyons and me, it meant more work 
for Mr. Kohn and Mr. MacCracken too. They 
had to make sure that the Justices of the 
Supreme Court asked no questions me 
which would, so to speak, catch me with 
my diapers down. And so they redoubled the 
effort to give us a brief but intensive educa- 
tion in what an optometrist does, and why 

Mr. MacCracken even arranged for 
afternoon session with a Washington op- 
tometrist, Dr. Evart Warren, and 
offices we were told and shown exactly what 
an optometrist does when he refracts eyes, 
and when he decides on the strength of the 
sphere, the strength of the cylinder, if there 
is a cylindar, where the axis should be, and 
all of the other data necessary to determine 
the content of the lenses and the | 
in which they should be worn. 

We had learned from the testimon) 
the lensometer, but now we saw and were 
given demonstrations of many other instru- 
ments and devices helpful in the produ 1 
of lenses to counteract faults in visio! 
saw, standing perfectly still, how one lens 
can appear to move objects to the leit, an- 
other lens to the right, but it wasn't 
we had all our diopters straight, without too 
much understanding of the mysteries ©! 
multifocal lenses, bifocals and tribocals and 
such, and what optometrists and patients 
are supposed to do about them, that we 
were allowed to stagger out of Dr. Warrens 
office, with Mr. MacCracken’s appr 
primed at long last to locate and discuss 
the greatest possible intolerance, or imbal- 
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wnvthing else that might be wrong 
arguments made by those who 
destroy the Oklahoma statute. 
vy as it came from the legislature 
ioned by the Governor, looked all 
us, and we were then sure that 
who saw flaws in it was suffering 
nia or some other defect of vision, 
understanding. 

t day of argument before the 
Court came at last, and the edu- 
work done by Mr. Kohn and Mr. 
n had its effect. There were many 
from the Justices on the points 

i adversely by the lower court: First, 
wer of the legislature to prohibit any 
t a licensed optometrist or ophthal- 

) fit lenses to a face or to duplicate 
into frames lenses or other optical 

except upon a prescription writ- 
» Oklahoma licensed ophthalmolo- 

t optometrist; second, the power of 
. Oklahoma Legislature to exempt sellers 
f read -wear glasses; third, the power of 
.. Oklahoma Legislature to prohibit the 
t 1 of the sale of frames, mountings 
» any other optical appliances; and fourth, 
. nower of the Oklahoma Legislature to 
ibit any merchandise retailer from rent- 
rT ubleasing space or otherwise permit- 
s engaging in eye examination to 

pace in his retail store. 
There were other reasons why some people 
ted to the Oklahoma law, but atten- 
tion was centered around those I have men- 
ned, With special emphasis on the provi- 





juiring a prescription before an Op- 

wn is authorized to fit lenses to a face 

) duplicate or replace lenses. The plea 

made that the Oklahoma law was de- 

i to increase the professional oppor- 

ies of the optometrists and to Gecrease 

ess done by opticians in the State 

of Oklahoma. But the Supreme Court 

nanimously rejected all of the arguments 

ait the validity of the Oklahoma law 

i reversed the adverse actions of the lower 

In brief, the Court decided that the 

Oklahoma Legislature had ample authority 
t t the law. 

iould be stated, however, that the 

1) does not mean that the Supreme 

t declared that every provision of the 

ma law was a@ necessary provision or 

good provision. The Court was care- 

i. to point out, in answer to arguments in 

position, that “the day is gone when this 

Court uses the due-process clause of the 14th 

ndment to strike down State laws, regu- 

yf business or industrial conditions, 

ise they may be unwise, improvident, 

f harmony with a particular school 

.’ and the Court said that “it is 

rislature, not the courts, to balance 

tages and disadvantages of the new 


” 
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irement. 
these propositions to you because 
s Clear that the decision by the Su- 
eme Court imposes additional responsibili- 
ies upon the American Optometric Asso- 
t You have undertaken to bring 
>and local organizations of optometrists 
ether, to the end’ that you may plan, and 
continue to plan together, to raise the 
t ds of your profession higher than 
fore; to weed out the incompetent 
> unethical and to assure the public 
' service of the best quality, performed by 
t ists not only of the required ability 
‘who are equipped with such high char- 
and understanding as to make them 
‘redit to their profession. 
she history of your profession during the 
past 10 or 20 years is a truly marvelous one, 
uly in light of the difficulties and the 
‘es you have met and are still meeting. 
‘gress you have made is but an indi- 
1, 10 seems to me, of the greater destiny 
“i In store for you. But you must not 
“aX your efforts. It was the optometrists 
% Oklahoma who educated the legislature 


I state 


oO 








pat 


of that State, and who took the lead in the 
preparation and urging the passage of legis- 
lation which should eliminate from that 
State most of the evils in the field of visual 
care still prevalent in so many other places. 
When an optician or any commercial enter- 
prise not qualified to perform refractions is 
permitted to advertise eye examinations, it 
usually means that he or it is employing 
on a salary or percentage of some kind the 
services of a physician or an optometrist, or, 
as we have discovered, persons who should 
not be permitted to give advice or prescribe 
remedies for faulty vision. There was testi- 
mony in the Oklahoma case indicating that 
an osteopath in the service and pay of an 
optician was issuing prescriptions to unsus- 
pecting patients. 

Your success in Oklahoma may be the occa- 
sion for you to review again the many and 
diverse laws on the statute books of all the 
States in the Union. I am thinking of a 
review of each and every provision, and the 
writing of new provisions in the light of the 
experience you have had, designed to produce 
a complete and up-to-date piece of legislation 
which would put visual care in the hands of 
qualified professionals only, and through 
which abuses existing in different sections of 
the country could be terminated, and every 
areg of the field of visual care be removed 
forever from the grasp of the avaricious, the 
unethical, the charlatan and the plain, un- 
varnished faker. 

The public has a right to be protected and 
safeguarded against those who are so much 
interested in the profits from sales that they 
engage in practices injurious to the health, 
the safety and the general welfare of the 
people. This association is fully equipped to 
assert and exercise its moral leadership 
against those who invade the rightful do- 
main of its members. I do not know what 
steps you are contemplating, and much of 
what I am suggesting may be either irrele- 
vant or unnecessary, but my recent contacts 
with the subject induce me to believe that 
this may be a good time to intensify your 
educational campaign for the general public 
in order to inform people how to avoid 
dangers and pitfalls and injury to them- 
selves whenever examinations of the eyes are 
needed. I say you are fully equipped to exer- 
cise your leadership because, so far as legal 
questions are involved in your activities, I 
have never met more able informed and 
dedicated men than your general counsel, 
Mr. Harold Kohn, and your Washington 
counsel, Mr. William P. MacCracken, Jr. 

The Oklahoma case should emphasize to 
all of the members of this association what 
your officers and your counsel] know full well, 
and that is that you should, all of you, take 
a continuing and lively interest in what your 
legislative bodies, national, State, and mu- 
nicipal, are doing. Legislation in the field of 
visual care affects you directly in the prac- 
tice of your profession, but legislation on a 
multitude of other problems also affects you 
in varying degrees. 

You now know some of the major prob- 
lems involved when an association such as 
yours, whether in the professions or in the 
commercial world, champions the adoption 
of codes or regulations or laws to enforce 
high standards of conduct, in an effort to 
bring order out of confusion, and to give 
the public the value in services and goods it 
has aright to expect. There are a multitude 
of organizations in this country engaged in 
similar endeavors. 

You have learned, if you did not realize 
itt before, that such activities require that 
your proposals, after the most intensive con- 
sideration, be reduced to writing, and that 
whatever legislation may be advisable or nec- 
essary be carefully prepared and introduced 
in the appropriate body. Thereafter, there 
is the work of arguing for the passage of the 
legislation, whether it be a municipal council 
or board, or a State legislature or the Con- 
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gress of the United States. And there are 
hearings to be attended and amendments to 
be proposed, or to be accepted or resisted. 
And, after all this is done, it may happen 
that the legislation will fail or be vetoed 
and the work done all over again at some fu- 
ture session. Or, if it enacted into law 
there may be attacks on its validity, and the 
courts will be called upon to consider wheth- 
er every word, clause, sentence, or section of 
the law is a proper exercise of the authority 
vested in the legislative body which enacted 
it. If there are adverse decisions in lower 
courts, there is the problem of whether to 
seek new legislation or whether to fight for 
the law under attack, and to carry appeals to 
higher courts, even, as vou have done, to 
Supreme Court of the United States. 





the 


Legislation of especial interest to the 
professions and to business enterprises is 
usually arrived at in this way. And. just 
as the legislation in which you are par- 
ticularly concerned affects tens or hun- 
dreds of thousands of others, so legisla- 
tion sought and obtained by other or- 
ganizations affects you. Also there is 
the legislation proposed by executive and 
legislative branches of government for 
the general health, safety, and welfare 
of the people, for the strengthening of 
the national economy, and for all of 
those policies designed to enable us to 
maintain our leadership of the free 
peoples of the world. I outline this sit- 
uation because your experience in seek- 
ing beneficial legislation of the character 
you are advocating should make you ap- 
preciate the fact that the greater inter- 
est you take, not only in the legislation 
which affects your profession, but in all 
other public questions, including the 
personnel of legislative bodies, the bet- 
ter citizens you will be. And it goes with- 
out saying that the better citizens you 
are, the better practitioners you will be. 

We pride ourselves upon the dignity, 
the worth of the individual. We believe 
that the state—the government—evists 
for him, and that he is not and will never 
be in our society the slave of the state. A 
great contest is being waged to preserve 
the dignity, the liberty, and freedoms of 
the individual. That contest is being 
fought at home as well as abroad. You 
can, you must, play whatever part you 
can, in that great struggle. The elimi- 
nation of abuses and evils achieved by 
the Oklahoma law and the similar legis- 
lation for which you are working tends 
to cleanse and strengthen our Nation 
and to arm it to face and overcome its 
enemies—the enemies of freedom and of 
peace on earth and good will toward 
men. 

And as I reflect with you upon the 
seemingly insoluble problems of this 
troubled world of ours, I recall the words 
of that great jurist who graced the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for so 
many years—Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—when he said: 


If I am right, it will be a slow business for 
out people to resch rational views. But as 
I grow older, I grow calm. * * * I do not 
pin my dreams for the future to my country 


or even to my race. I think it probable that 
civilization somehow will last as long as I 
care to look ahead—perhaps with smaller 
numbers but perhaps also bred to splendor 
and greatness by science. I think it not im- 
probable that man, like the grub that pre- 
pares a chamber for the winged thing it 
never has seen but is to be—that man may 
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have cosmic destinies he does not under- 
stand. And so beyond the vision of battling 
races and an impoverished earth, I catch a 
dreaming glimpse of peace. 





A Solution for the Problem of Juvenile 
Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECoRD an article 
entitled “A Solution for the Problem of 
Juvenile Delinquency” by Homer Rode- 
heaver, of Winona Lake, Ind. 

Homer Rodeheaver, who is known to 
millions of our American citizens as a 
rreat song leader, song writer, and pub- 
lisher, has established the Rodeheaver 
Boys’ Ranch on the St. Johns River in 
Florida, where they gather boys from 
broken homes, and where they are given 
proper discipline and the loving care of 
men and women who are interested in 
building character and manhood for the 
future. 

Mr. Rodeheaver makes the interesting 
suggestion that we might well follow this 
pattern in many sections of the Nation 
by using deactivated military camps for 
this type of care and training of youth. 
It is an interesting suggestion and I 
commend the reading of his article to 
the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

A SOLUTION FOR THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


We hear the statement frequently that 
“youth is on the march.” That is right, 
they certainly cannot stand still. The 
trouble is they are marching in the wrong 
direction because the signs have been turned 
around. They did not put up the signs, they 
did not create the society in which they have 
to live. We older people did that. We are 
responsible. Let us take a good look into 
the future. Ordinarily statistics are very 
uninteresting. Statistics and records show 
the trend of our country. They should be 
shocking to everyone who loves God, home, 
and native land. Juvenile delinquency is 
increasing far more rapidly than any other 
movement in our country. 

Let us take a good, square look into the 
future and see where we are going. We read 
the headlines in the paper but very few of us 
pay any attention to them or very few of us 
analyze them carefully enough to see what 
is happening in our country. 

Here is a quotation from an editorial in 
one of our great newspapers. “The entire 
Nation is justly alarmed at the unsuspected 
magnitude of this fascination some teen- 
agers have for immorality and crime. Some- 
thing is being done to save these young 
lives but it is not nearly enough. It is not 
enough because too many parents feel that 
juvenile delinquency is no concern of theirs.” 
Then this paper went on to give a report 
from the police of just one night in one large 
city, telling the shocking stories of teen- 
age narcotic addiction, sex orgies, thefts, 
brutality, sordid forays into the vice dens of 
the community. This same story has been 
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told in many newspapers about many cities, 
but very few people seem to be alarmed. 

Dr. Martha Elliott, the head of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, said in 1952, 385,000 
children were in the juvenile courts of our 
country, charged with some crime or some 
form of serious juvenile delinquency. She 
said this juvenile delinquency was increas- 
ing at a rate of 10 percent a year. 

The most recent statistics show us that 
the number of juveniles brought to court has 
doubled in the last 13 years. This last year’s 
total was 435,000 brought into juvenile 
courts. One statistician says that at the 
same rate of increase, the estimate of juve- 
nile court cases in 1960 will be 540,000. Dr. 
Elliott puts it at even a greater number than 
that. This means that 1 out of every 25 
children will have been brought into juvenile 
courts by 1960. 

The United States has 19 million young- 
sters between the ages of 10 and 18. More 
than a million of them are in some sort of 
trouble with the police each year. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation brings 
us another startling statement, based on a 
survey of 200 cities. The crime rate of adults 
went up only 1.9 percent last year but among 
adolescents under 18, the rate rose by an esti- 
mated 7.9 percent, nearly 8 percent. The 
proportion of crimes committed by young- 
sters shows an increase in murder, burglary, 
auto theft, stolen property, rape, weapon 
carrying, liquor law violations, and assaults. 

Three years ago when I talked to J. Edgar 
Hoover, the head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and one of the most vital im- 
portant officials of our Nation, about this 
question, he told me the age at which the 
greatest number of men were being arrested 
for crime that year was only 17, the greatest 
number of women only 18. When I asked 
him the reason for all this youth criminality, 
he replied, “It is the lack of religious train- 
ing in the American homes.” 

Our psychiatrists used to say the time to 
train the children was between 12 and 20 
years of age. They have moved the time 
back now and say we must start not later 
than 3 years of age if we expect to direct their 
lives and their thinking in the right channel. 

Recently our legislators in Washington 
have been alerted and they have sent groups 
out to investigate the reason for the rapidly 
increasing juvenile delinquency. 

The first reason is the lack of religious 
training in the American homes. That lays 
it right back into the lap of every individual 
who has not been giving their children 
religious training; into the lap of the men 
and women who have been sending their chil- 
dren to Sunday school instead of taking 
them. Too many homes are just places to 
eat and sleep and to house the television set 
with no religious training or family aitar in 
the home. 

Second, they say the churches of the land 
are not giving enough attention to gather- 
ing and giving the right kind of religious 
training to the children. This, of course, 
applies to adults as well and there is no cure 
for that except just an oldtime revival of 
religion. The fathers and mothers must be 
made to feel a personal, individual respon- 
sibility. Every judge to whom I have talked 
tells me that if he had the privilege of bring- 
ing in the parents instead of the children and 
giving them the penalty, he would have some 
chance at the problem. 

The September 6, 1954, issue of Newsweek 
gives us some startling statistics. This 
article is headed, “Our Vicious Young Hood- 
lums, Is There Any Hope?” 

So far every survey brings us the startling 
facts about the causes of many of the crimes 
but none have presented any cure. I believe 
I know a cure. Of course, we would all say, 
“Yes, the right kind of religious training.” 
However, that must start in the home and 
then be carried on in the church. How are 
we going to alert the fathers and mothers 
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and the ministers of the churches 


their efforts in this direction? With 
positive religious experience there jc }, 
hope for any boy or girl who has to re; 
in an unwholesome, ungodly, non-Chric:: 
atmosphere. We must find a way t 
them out of that atmosphere and 

ing. 

I have been in many fine homes where ; 
parents do not seem to understand 
children and much less do not care, [ o: 
and place them in a good, well-mana, 
orphanage where they would get 
helpful, religious training. 

There are many incidents wher ld 
have been taken from a bad environment ; 
placed in a new and better environmen: ans 
in nearly every instance, the boys and 
have made good. , 

Down in Florida on the banks of the by 
tiful St. Johns River, 14 miles « ' 
Palatka, there is such a place. It j lle 
the Rodeheaver Boys’ Ranch. We bhava 
established it in the nature of a ranch jp. 
cause the large majority of boys are fasc. 
nated by the idea of a ranch. Nearly every 
boy, even 5 or 6 years old, wants a pair of 
cowboy boots for his Christmas presen 
Here we take boys from broken hom 
who have never had the proper d ling 
from a father and very few of them have ever 
had the affection of a mother. Many . 
are from homes where the father has deserted 
the mother and she cannot take care of +} 
children and work to support them at the 
same time. Every boy we have is from 4 
broken home and everyone of then 
ting the right kind of discipline and tr 
It doesn’t take long to change them 
they get in touch with people who love 
them and who know the importance of tak. 
ing care of a boy. 

Our plan is to expand this ranch unti! we 
get a 100 or 150 boys. Instead of trying: 
make it too big, where they cannot have the 
personal attention of their leaders, we would 
like to go into every other State of the Union 
and get the people there to start another 
ranch like ours. The boys do like the idea of 
the ranch. They like the ranch life and the 
have more wholesome fun out there than 
the boys do in the big cities. Then being ou 
away from the big cities, they are 
tempted to roam the streets at night where 
the vast majority of boys get into trouble 

Our present reformatories, jails, and peni- 
tentiaries are not curing crime. Judge Ben 
Irving Cooper of the Court of Special Sessions 
in New York City said in an article he 
Reader’s Digest not long ago, that in 14 years 
he had sentenced 15,000 teen-age children 
to some term in the jail, reformatory, or pen- 
itentiary. Following their records carefully 
through, at the end of the period of ther 
sentence, he found that 3 out of 5 of t 
had gone on to greater crime and some 
them finished in the electric chair. At the 
same time, he believes that 80 percent o! 
these children could have been saved i 
had been given probationary help 

A ranch like Rodeheaver Boys’ Rat 1 
assist in solving the problems of boys wh) 
have been neglected and deserted. 7 
many times boys of this type get into t 
Quite naturally when they are throw! 
a reformatory or jail with boys with crim- 
inal tendencies, the trend of human na 
is to go down instead of up. We would 
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to see enough ranches started to take Ca! 
of the boys from broken homes, who are w! 
fortunate through no fault of their ow. 
This other crowd is a greater problem and} 


believe I know a solution to this problem 
In nearly every section of the country there 
are a great many Army and CCC camps whica 
cost our Government millions of dollars ¥ 
take care of the boys during the days of thé 
war and before. Now they are lying vacan\— 
not being used. They are fully equippee 
Their streets are paved. They have kitcne! 


and dining room equipment and plenty 
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ry space. There is room around 
r farm and ranch activities. Many 
-nem have shops where boys could be 
ed in some vocation. 

‘instead of continuing the apparently 
futile plan which certainly is not working, 
the Government organize a teen-age army. 
not universal conscription but a teen- 
.rmy to take in these boys with crimi- 
endencies who are constantly getting 

uble with the courts, bring them to- 
these Army camps under the train- 
intelligent Army leaders. Establish 
hool which they will have to attend and 
the kind of training they need, a church 
y denomination which they will have 

+) attend. Give them the practical train- 
ind discipline they have never gotten 
own homes. Give them the military 

x they need which will build them up 

ly and mentally. With the right 
surroundings they will be built up 
and spiritually as well. When the 
mes that we will have to augment our 
Army personnel, we would have be- 

ir and five hundred thousand well- 

ed young men. As they come to the 

- ace for armed service, already trained 
already given discipline and hav- 
ing had the basic training that every soldier 
has to go through, we would have one of the 

armies that has ever been enlisted 
in the history of our country. 

We hope, of course, that the Army will 

t be necessary but if it should be, we would 
I them ready. Even more important is 
the fact that they could be sent out through 

country as fine, well-trained, well- 
d jlined workmen into the shops, the 
s he offices, and the places of business 
and professions of every kind. Our univer- 
sities of medicine, law, and trade would find 
ble to take their places in the great 

f the Nation. 
rhe right kind of men with unusual abil- 

nd personality that is necessary could 
ted from our Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps for the training of these boys. For 
s would require some hard-boiled 
Army sergeants who had problems of this 
kind in their days of service in the Army. 

re would be schools and churches estab- 
in these Army camps, just as in the 
our Regular Army training. 
ey tell us that 600,000 boys and girls 
jropped out of the eighth grade this last year. 
f the greatest reasons given for delin- 
quency was that these boys had not had 
the right kind of scholastic training even 
through the eighth grade. In most cases, 
the parents lacked control over their own 
‘children. They couldn't make them get up 
the morning or attend school. In this 
teen-age Army camp they could not refuse 
to go into the schoolroom at the proper time 
or get up when the reveille bugle sounded. 
hey could not refuse to obey their teachers 
and when the time came for them to go to 
their churches for religious training, they 
would not say, “No, Sergeant, I don’t believe 
I want to go this morning.” There would 
I be any question about it. They would 
le ie finest type of discipline the world 
has ever known. 

Instead of having 435,000 boys locked up 
in some reformatory or jail, where the big 
majority are learning more clever crimes, 
ne you agree with me that it would be 
vetter to put them in a great Army camp 
ike this. In a little time they would learn 
the importance of discipline and after they 
go into the world and become the fathers 
{ the next generation, they would know how 
© give proper discipline to their children. 
os other very important thing in con- 
ection with this idea of a teen-age Army 
's the boys in various cities who are forming 
gangs and doing all sorts of destructive 
Crimes. _ If they knew that when caught they 
Were going to be inducted into this teen-age 
Army for a year or maybe 2 years, it would 
oe down on this percentage of juvenile de- 
hquency tremendously. The Army camps 
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should be so conducted that they could have 
baseball, football, and all kind of sports. As 
they are developed the boys would have a 
great pride in having been a part of this great 
organization that is developing fine soldiers 
and some of the finest, well-trained citizens 
of the United States. 

Of course, the cost of saving a boy should 
be the last thing considered. Even from 
the economical standpoint, it would be much 
cheaper to put 435,000 boys in the camps 
of this kind, than to put them into re- 
formatories and jails where it is costing all 
the way from $1,500 to $2,500 a year for 
each conviction. This plan was tried cut 
in a measure back a few years ago when 
the CCC camps were organized. They worked 
very successfully and helped a lot of boys, 
It has much greater possibilities because 
the Government would not have to go to 
the great expense of building these camps, 
They are already waiting for boys to step 
in and begin their training. 

We are proving this in our ranch for boys 
down in Palatka, Fla. Because boys are 
boys and the same treatment and method 
will work with human nature everywhere, 
I know this is a plan that will solve, at 
least to a great degree, the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency with the least possible 
cost and with the least possible regret, dis- 
appointment, and disgrace to many fathers 
and mothers throughout the land. If you 
know of a better plan, let us know about it. 
If you think this is a workable, plausible, 
possible plan, talk to the authorities of your 
community about it and we will see if we 
cannot create enough public sentiment to 
get it started before it is too late. 

Unless something is done by 1960, 1 out of 
every 25 boys and girls will have to be dealt 
with by the judges and officials of our ju- 
venile courts. Wouldn't this be a much bet- 
ter plan? 





Bartering Human Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of August 2, 
1955: 

BARTERING HUMAN LIVES 

All decent men will rejoice at the release 
of 11 American airmen by Red China and 
pray that other Americans held in China can 
be released soon. 

But this is no time to be thankful to the 
Chinese Communists or to engage in the folly 
of thinking they have changed. 

We recommend Ludwell Denny’s dispatch 
from Geneva, on the page preceding this one, 
in which he reports on the baldfaced lies 
which the Chinese are using at this con- 
ference. 

It doesn’t take much reading between the 
lines to realize how cleverly the Chinese 
Communists have been bartering with the 
lives of Americans in Chinese jails. 

Why did_Red China release these men? 
Because the United States agreed to enter 
direct ambassadcriai talks with Red China 
in Geneva with sort of half promises of even 
higher level talks. 

What price did Red China pay for these 
talks? So far only the release of 15 pris- 
oners of war of the United Nations com- 
mand—men who never should have been 
held after the Korean armistice. 

If the only way of getting these men freed 
was to agree to such bartering, then we must 
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try to reconcile ourselves to such a com- 
promise. The American Government prop- 
erly has made their release a major task of 
its diplomacy. 

But let us not sugar coat what we had to 
do. Far better to face the unpleasant facts 
that we are dealing with barbarians—than 
to kid ourselves into believing the Com- 
munists suddenly have got religion 

Secretary of State Dulles says release of 
the fliers came about “without the United 
States making any concessions or giving any 
promises as the price of the release.” 

But item 2 on the agenda of the Chinese- 
American talks at Geneva—to discuss other 
practical matters at issue between the two 
sides—is the concession, or price 

Both the Chinese and Russian Commu- 
nists lately have been reaping a harvest of 
good will by trading in stolen guods, by giv- 
ing back things they never should have 
taken, by stopping actions civilized nations 
never would be guilty of. 

Isn't it about time the Communists gave 
up something besides stolen goods? When 
they do we will be more optimistic about 
the genuineness of their peace talk. 





Pornographic Materials and Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a brief sum- 
mary of the hearings and the results of 
the investigation by the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, on the relationship 
of pornographic materials to juvenile 
delinquency. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

recently the Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency held hearings on 
the relationship of pornographic materials 
to juvenile delinquency. 

One of the most shocking discoveries we 
made was the fact that the pornography 
business in the United States grosses nearly 
half a billion dollars each year. We found 
that much of this business flourishes be- 
cause of inadequate Federal legislation. 

The ease with which pornography is 
reaching children was brought home to us 
time and again. Business lists taken from 
convicted pornographers demonstrated that 
their nasty trade flourishes in every section 
of the country. These men, who operate 
virtually as traveling salesmen in filth, take 
advantage of certain loopholes in Federal 
law, as well as weak enforcement of existing 
laws by some local communities, to run small 
sums of money into large profits. 

In Los Angeles, one candid witness told us 
she made $1 million from a $600 investment. 
All of this mcney was amassed by sending 
lewd pictures through the mails. 

Even ifsconvicted, most of these pornog- 
raphers tiave little to fear. Penalties are 
so light that they can be written off as 
overhead. \ 

The Post Office Department prepared a dis- 
play for our Washington hearing which illus- 
trated the wide extent and the character of 
the mail-order operation in pornography. 
The subcommittee learned that a good deal 
of this material is sent through the mails to 
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children. Letters from worried and indig- 
nant parents pour into our office daily, com- 
plaining about material and advertisements 
sent to their homes through the mails. The 
Post Office Department also receives thou- 
sands of complaints about this situation. 
Post-office authorities are vigilant in their 
efforts to stop the pornographer’s operations, 
When they detect an individual sending ob- 
scene material through the mails, his mail 
can be stopped. However, the operators of 
this business told us themselves, that they 
merely go out of business at one address and 


start up again at another address under a 
different name. Then the entire process 
must start over again. After the pornog- 


rapher's operations from a new address are 
detected and halted, he merely moves to a 
new location. 

At our New York and Washington hear- 
ings, post-office officials indicated to us that 
tighter Federal laws are needed by them to 
curtail the sending of lewd matter through 
the mail. Therefore, after study of the prob- 
lem, the subcommittee recommends that the 
first of the two bills I am introducing today 
be adopted. 

Under this measure, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral could detain, for 10 days, the mail of 
persons suspected of violating existing Fed- 
eral laws against sending lewd and obscene 
matter through the mails. This bill spells 
out in detail the safeguards necessary to 
protect the civil liberties of those concerned. 
No mail may be detained for more than 10 
days without action being taken under ex- 
isting law. Only if a petition is filed by the 
Post Office Department can the restraining 
order be continued. 

The second bill provides graduated penal- 
ties for convicted pornographers, which are 
considerably more severe than under exist- 
ing statutes. For example, under the new 
bill, a convicted second offender faces a 
prison term of not less than 3 years. Under 
existing law, a prison term is not mandatory. 

This measure also tightens the law on 
pornography for the District of Columbia, 
and penalties are made more stringent. It 
also affords the judge in the District of Co- 
lumbia the choice of applying either a more 
severe fine or a longer prison sentence than 
heretofore. This was recommended to us by 
those who administer the law in the District 
of Columbia. 

A good illustration of the necessity for 
these more severe penalties is provided by 
the case of a pornographer who was appre- 
hended in Washington with 80,000 feet of 
negative and positive film in his possession. 
He was freed on $300 bail. Naturally, he did 
not return to face trial. His film can be used 
over and over again and to produce other 
prints. His total operation can run into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Had he 
been convicted, his fine would not have been 
in keeping with the size and nature of his 
operations. The small fine of the present 
law is no deterrent to a man with so large 
a business. 

The public demand for congressional ac- 
tion is great. I hope we can act on these 
bills this session, 





Housing Amendments of 1955 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, of 


course, the most controversial part of 
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this conference report is on public hous- 
ing. But there are many other things in 
the bill which are distasteful to many, 
including the President of the United 
States himself. On the question of pub- 
lic housing, let it be clearly understood 
that the conferees have brought back 
to you a bill which calls for 45,000 public 
housing units in 1 year without any ques- 
tions being asked, without any limita- 
tions, without any criteria, without any 
formula tying these public-housing units 
in with slum clearance and urban devel- 
opment. Now the President said, in sub- 
stance, as has been declared on the floor 
of this House, and I shall read his posi- 
tion on it: 

The low-rent public-housing legislation 
requested by the administration, unlike the 
provisions of S. 2126, would be limited to 
meeting the relocation needs of families of 
low-income displaced by slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment projects or by other 
Government action. The legislation pro- 
posed by the administration would author- 
ize the continuation of the public-housing 
program, but would retain present require- 
ments which make public housing a part of 
the Government overall program to help 
cities eliminate and prevent slums and urban 
blight. 


That provision, in keeping with the 
President’s recommendation, was writ- 
ten into the 1954 act, under which we 
have been functioning for the last year. 
Under it, over 29,500 units of the 35,000 
units we authorized for the fiscal year, 
1955, have been contracted for. There 
are about 6,000 of them left. The Presi- 
dent’s program does not call for 35,000 
units for 1 year or 2 years without that 
formula, and therein lies the difference 
between the President’s program and the 
program as brought back to the House 
by the conferees. 

The President does not want public 
housing without tying it in with slum 
clearance and urban renewals. He wants 
only the authority to house those persons 
who may be displaced by slum clearance 
and urban renewal. 

The President does not want many 
other things in this bill. The President 
does not want the provisions in respect to 
trailer camps. He does not want the 
independence of the Home Loan Bank 
Board, because of administration prob- 
lems. He does not want the provisions 
of this bill in respect to facility loan 
programs because that facility-loan pro- 
gram contained in this conference re- 
port bypasses the Committee on Appro- 
priations. They go directly to the Treas- 
ury for financing, and you will have ab- 
solutely no say henceforth about whether 
they indulge in this program or not. 
We provided for facility loans in the 1954 
act, and it is just and reasonable that 
the provisions of the 1954 act be con- 
tinued in that respect. It has worked 
out splendidly. There is no reason why 
this Congress should be bypassed to make 
direct Treasury financing of facility 
loans. ‘ 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, not at this time. 

Now, we create a new assistant to the 
FHA Administration. The Administra- 
tion does not want it. And with a staff, 
which it does not want or need. It is in 


A ug tx} 3 
this conference report. There aye 
great many budgetary problems jin ;) 
conference report that we have not give; 
too much consideration to. a 

In respect to public housing, our fiJe< 
are full of information as to vacancie< 
in public housing. We all perhaps hayo 
a file full of newspaper clippings of ma- 
terial, wherein public-housing agencje< 
are advertising—advertising for oeccy. 
pants—can you imagine that? Adyvyer-. 
tising to people to come into public 
housing units. The outstanding one that 
I have tells about the merits of rent- 
ing public-housing units in New Orleans. 
The Public Housing Authority asks peo- 
ple to come in and apply, and tells them 
that they can get rent as cheaply as 
$15 a month. Other places say to the 
Federal Government, through the press 
“We do not expect to have any work- 
able programs. If we are going to havea 
workable program, we would rathe 
build our own public-housing units.” 

There are numerous cases where Jo- 
calities themselves do not want public 
housing because of the expense they are 
put to. Of course, they would want t 
turn it over to the Federal Government 
and let the Federal Government take 
the responsibility, take Federal money 
and build those houses. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. In the city of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., in my district, the city com- 
mission did not pass a motion or a reso- 
lution. They passed an ordinance pro- 
hibiting public housing within the city 
of Pontiac. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Many other munici- 
palities have done the same. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. I will ask the gentle- 
man even though the number of public- 
housing units authorized in the confer- 
ence report is considerable lower than 
the original Senate figure, if the House 
conferees have not in effect completely 
surrendered on this subject of public 
housing in this conference? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think on five dif- 
ferent occasions throughout the last 5 
years this House has refused to provide 
for any public-housing units. We surey 
surrendered in that respect, because the 
one time that we did provide for them 
last year, we added requirements tyins 
them in to slum clearance and urban 
development. 

Mr. FISHER. I notice in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD today that when this 
conference report was taken up in the 
Senate yesterday the Senator who was 
in charge of the Senate conferees mace 
the statement that—I quote: 

Ninety percent of the conference re} 
the Senate bill. 


Does not the gentleman think 
finally, somewhere along the line, 4 
all these years, the will of the House 
should be maintained to some extent 11 
these conferences? 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I agree with that 


I yield to the gentle- 
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- THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 

leman yield? 

WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

THOMAS. May I inquire of the 
ee whether or not provisions 
which have heretofore been carried in 
+he Independent Offices appropriation 
pil, namely, limitations on public-hous- 
ing units, are repealed in this conference 


— WOLCOTT. My understanding 
is that they are repealed. There is no 
limitati ion: the sky is the limit. The 
only limitation on the number of public- 
housing units that can be built is the 
45.000: and I understand there is another 
43.000; I am not just clear on that, but 
I think the total number of public- 
housing units that can be built under 
this will be in the neighborhood of 
90,000 

Mr. THOMAS. Has the leapfrogging 
provision been repealed? And has the 
provision against Communists living in 
th ese units been repealed? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let us take them one 
at a time. The leapfrog provisions are 
left in the bill. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr- WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. In the public hous- 
ng preamble it states that the number 
of units shall be limited to the number 
of persons displaced in slum clearance 
programs, and sets up $100 million to 

ake care of gas, electricity, and other 


tn 


t 


Speaker, will 
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It goes even further, Mr. 


Speaker, and 
the majority of the House managers ac- 
cepted the Senate provision that permits 
FHA insurance of mortgages up to 
$500,000 on trailer camps. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yet the preamble 
of the bill states that this is to make 
homes for people If a trailer camp is 
a home, all right, I would vote for it, but 
I do not think it is. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is the first time 
we have adopted the concept of making 
FHA mortgage financing available to 
potentially vacant properties, because 
you can move a trailer off a trailer camp 
and you have no house left there; so vir- 
tually under this we are making FHA 
financing available for vacant property. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wanted to clarify 
what the President’s position is with re- 

rd to the public housing feature apart 
trom the number of units involved. Am 
I correct that his position is that we 
nave reached the point in this country 
Where any public housing should be 
coupled only with the clearance of slums 
or an urban development program? 

WOLCOTT. That is the Presi- 
dent's position. 

Mr. KEATING. And in this confer- 
€nce report am I correct that there is 
no such linking up of those features? 


; Mr. WOLCOTT. There is absolutely 
1one, 


Mr. KEATING. 
petely eliminated? 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, 


It has been com- 


Assisting the Handicapped Is in the Na- 
tional Interest and Merits Cooperation 
From All Segments of American 
Society. =. - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include an excellent article en- 
titled “Jobs for the Handicapped,” which 
appeared in the July 1955 issue of the 
American Federationist, authored by 
Thomas C. Healey and Stephen E. Mc- 
Closkey, president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Boston Central Labor 
Union. 

The articles follows: 

JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


(By Melvin J. Maas, major general, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps (retired); chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped) 

In the complex field of job placement for 
the handicapped the employer, to be sure, 
has the basic responsibility. However, the 
labor unions of the Nation can make a ma- 
jor contribution to the program by stimu- 
lating a more widespread attitude of fair 
play in regard to providing equal job oppor- 
tunities for the impaired. 

Unions as a whole have done an excellent 
job in this field. More emphasis on this 
policy in the future, however, would further 
enhance opportunities for andicapped 
workers to obtain productive employment 
and to lead dignified, useful lives. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
made a major contribution by clearly defin- 
ing its policies in the booklet, Jobs for the 
Handicapped Through Union-Management 
Cooperation. The five contract clauses re- 
garding the handicapped recommended to 
local unions, if generally included in collec- 
tive bargaining, will stand as an eloquent 
testimonial of the A. F. of L.’s enlightened 
approach to the problems of the impaired 
worker. 

The proposal that disabled veterans be 
reinstated in jobs within the limits of their 
abilities, with retention of accumulated 
seniority, including military service time, in- 
dicates the fine sense of fair play embodied 
in the recommendations. 

The provision that a worker who cannot 
perform his former duties after injury be 
transferred to another job for which he is 
qualified, or which he can be trained to 
perform, equal consideration for the handi- 
capped after determination of the physical 
requirements of all job openings, and pre- 
employment examinations only to determine 
the physical abilities of the worker, plus de- 
termination of suitability of the job for the 
worker by a joint committee, are all far- 
sighted policy recommendations and tend to 
place the handicapped in a more equitable 
position with his nonimpaired fellow 
workers. 

No less important is the recommended 
clause whereby an employee takes his senior- 
ity with him when assigned to another de- 
partment because of physical disability. 

It is heartening to see the power and pres- 
tige of the American Federation of Labor 
placed solidly behind such policy. It is my 
fervent hope that all locals will strive to 
see that these clauses are included in con- 
tracts wherever possible. 

There is much for union members to con- 
sider in the newly accelerated program for 
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vocational rehabilitation which came 
being last August by act of Congress. The 
vocational-rehabilitation amendments of 
1954 provide for an expanded Federal-State 
program whereby the number of persons re- 
habilitated and made employable annually 
would be increased from about 60,000 in 1954 
to 200,000 by the end of 1959 

What does this mean? It means that if 
the number of employable handicapped peo- 
ple is tripled in the next few years, the prob- 
lem of placement increases in direct propor- 
tion. I have frequently said publicly that 
to rehabilitate these additional thousands 
annually and not provide jobs for them 
would be perpetrating a grave injustice on 
these workers and a hoax on the taxpayer 

It is not a question of “Will it be done?” 
It must be done. And if the placement job 
is to be done properly, management and la- 
bor must cooperate to the fullest extent. 

We must face the realities. Either these 
workers get jobs or they become charges of 
the community. Take a man off the public- 
assistance rolls, give him a job, and he be- 
comes a taxpayer. Multiply the single case 
by thousands and you can realize the impact 
on the economy. In the long-range view, 
this program has a direct bearing on profits 
and wages, so it becomes a problem involv- 
ing the general welfare of all. It is a chal- 
lenge that goes beyond unionism. It is a 
basic economic problem, and all unions and 
individual members of unions can share in 
the responsibility. 

Major accent in the national program to 
hire the handicapped has always been placed 
on employer acceptance of the principle that 
such action is good business. To get jobs 
for the handicapped, it is basic that the man 
who does the employing is the man who 
should be sold first. 


But there is another factor which all mem- 
bers of labor unions well might ponder. Any 
handicapped person, once he has broken 
through the sound barrier of employer resist- 
ance, still has another invisible wall ahead. 
That is employee acceptance. 

This is the subtle but frequently the great- 
est hazard in the problem of placing the 
handicapped in productive, useful work. If 
his fellow workers avoid him, distike him 
for no other reason than that he is handi- 
capped, his plight is a sore one. It is doubt- 
ful if he can perform as a capable worker in 
such a hostile environment. Treated with 
resentment or slighted on every occasion, 
he cannot perform to the maximum of his 
abilities. That is the problem of employee 
acceptance. 

Fortunately, natural feelings of human 
kindness and compassion rule the greater 
number of American workers, like all other 
Americans. But it is doing the handicapped 
a disservice to ignore the fact that preju- 
dices of this sort, mostly unfounded, do 
exist in cerain areas of the industrial life 
of our country. One man doesn’t like to 
work next to a blind man. Another objects 
even to a facial disfigurement. 

It is a carryover from the medieval days 
when any sort of-impairment was considered 
sufficient reason to ban a person from normal 
social intercourse. It is basically the result 
of selfishness, oversensitivity, unfounded 
resentment, or a combination of all three. 
It can be brutal. 

In his first resistance, an unimpaired 
worker may fear that a handicapped worker 
may injure the man next to him or do harm 
to himself. The facts are that handicapped 
workers, as a whole, are safe workers. The 
accident rate among them is lower because 
in their vocational training heavy accent is 
placed on the safety factor. I have also been 
told by insurance firms prominent in the 
field of workmen’s compensation that they 
have never heard of a case where the actions 
of a handicapped worker caused injury to 
another person on the job. 


into 
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The case is rather for the handicapped in- 
stead of against them. I have had many 
foremen tell me that the presence of handi- 
capped workers in the shop has had the 
tendency to make other workers safer in their 
work habits. A man with one arm is a con- 
stant reminder to the non-handicapped fel- 
low worker of the potential danger of acci- 


dent. Also, by his conduct the handicapped 
workers sets an unconscious example for 
others. 


In overcoming such prejudice and igno- 
rance of the facts, the individual, nonhandi- 
capped worker can play an important, per- 
role. If he looks for the man instead 
of the impairment, the rest is easy. It is a 
well-established fact that most people who 
live day by day in company with all manner 
of handicapped people rarely are conscious of 
the handicap. Joe becomes one of the boys. 
He reacts naturally to treatment that makes 


sonal 


him just like others and not apart from 
them. In my own case, many times people 
have told me: 5 


“Mel, I forget most of the time that you 
are blind.” 

Thus, if the union members on the job 
will accept Joe or Tom or Dick or Harry as 
one of their own, those workers with deep- 
set prejudices will rapidly lose them en- 
tirely. I know. I've seen it work. It is an 
attitude which, if projected throughout the 
rank and file of labor unions, would in not 
too long a time produce miracles in fellow 
well-being and also that happy end-result— 
greater and more efficient production. 

Unions can also play a key role in local 
programs. They can take part in State and 
community activities devoted to finding em- 

loyment opportunity for the handicapped. 
Being at the grassroots, locals can translate 
into reality the contract clauses outlined 
by your federation. 

In this connection I would like to em- 
phasize that I do not believe handicapped 
workers should receive any special conces- 
sions such as not paying dues or not con- 
forming with union regulations. I do not 
believe they expect it or want it. The handi- 
capped worker should accept his job and his 
union responsibilities on the same basis 
as the nonhandicapped. 

It is in the field of providing equal job 
opportunity that consideration should be 
given. Once that climate has been created, 
the handicapped should accept equality both 
for its advantages as well as its responsi- 
bilities. 

Admitting the existence of exceptions, I 
am convinced that the average handicapped 
worker is a conscientious, able worker who 
wants no special privilege. And I am equally 
positive that the great majority of the rank 
and file of organized labor have normal 
feelings of compassion and understanding. 
The more universal we can make this atti- 
tude, the nearer we are to our goal. 

I recall with pleasure a typical instance 
where unions demonstrated their humani- 
tarianism. 

In 1951 Nils Josefson, an electronics engi- 
neer, conceived the idea for a company 
known as Paraplegics Manufacturing Co., 
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Inc., in Franklin Park, Ill. A number of 
paraplegic veterans pooled their resources 
and leased a building and named Josefson 
president. 

The project would have had rough sled- 
ding had not help come from an unexpected 
source. The building was badly in need of 
repair and renovation. Out of a blue sky 
the A. F. of L. Cook County Trades Council 
came forward and provided free labor to 
recondition the plant. 

The donation, figured at regular wages, 
exceeded $15,000. The plant is in active op- 
eration today and employs more than 80 
persons, a large number of them seriously 
handicapped. I consider this action by the 
Trades Council to be in the best tradition 
of American labor. 

The President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped has for 
many years noted the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the American Federation of Labor 
in the hire-the-handicapped program. Dur- 
ing the last A. F. of L. convention it was my 
personal pleasure to present the distin- 
guished service certificate, highest award 
of our committee, to George Meany. 

Presented in the name of the president, it 
was our way of saying “thank you for a job 
well done.”’ 

Mr. Meany’s response, upon receiving the 
award on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor, should be an inspiration, I believe, 
to every member of the A. F.of L. He said: 

“I accept this citation, not in a personal 
way, because the contribution I have made 
to this work is very minute. I accept it in 
behalf of the organizations which go to 
make up the American Federation of Labor, 
international unions, central labor unions, 
local unions, State federations, and all the 
way down the line. It is at that level, the 
local level, that this cooperation is given. 

“I agree with General Maas that not only 
is this a good thing to do from the sympa- 
thetic, human standpoint of view, but it is 
good business. 

“I went to an exhibit last spring and saw 
a group of outstanding examples of physically 
handicapped men actually at work, in some 
of the most intricate types of work, and 
doing a very good job, turning out a job 
insofar as time and quality are concerned 
that is comparable with anyone who was 
working at the same operation and who is 
without any physical handicap. 

“So I am very happy to accept this cita- 
tion on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor and to express to General Maas 
our complete and continued cooperation in 
this work in the future.” 

In summary, individual members of unions 
can make important contributions to the 
success of the hire-the-handicapped pro- 
gram by calling the attention of employers 
to accomplishments of handicapped workers 
in the shop. 

There is one on-the-job activity in which 
each can do his share. That is by using the 
oldest means of communication—word of 
mouth—to increase the understanding in his 
or her community of the value and known 
benefits that accrue from rehabilitating im- 
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paired workers and giving them an op)» 
nity to earn a productive livelihood, _ 

All union members can make a study «+ 
the needs of the handicapped in their oy, 
home towns and work as individuals ir ; 


ing to provide opportunities for filling the j 
needs of the future. sees . 
I recall the story of a young soldier who 


was addressing a huge war bond rally jn ; 
stadium in Seattle during the war. He wa; 
trying to show how the combined efforts os 
a large number of people can produce a t; 
mendous result. He was trying to ; 
everyone to buy at least one war bond 
“Let’s consider the light from one n h 
to represent the price of a single bond.” he 
said. “Now, will every man in the 
light a match?” 
His audience complied, and the stadium 





glowed like a thousand Christmas tre He 
had made his point. 

The individual contribution of n 
members in helping the hire-the-hangj- 
capped program will work the same way. If 


each member of the American Federation of 
Labor will, in some small or large way 
form one act during 1955 to further the hire. 
the-handicapped program, the 
effect will be colossal. 


Cumulative 





Voting and Attendance Record of Hon. 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr., of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a re- 
port of my voting and attendance rec- 
ord during the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description of 
bills is for the purpose of identification 
only; no attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the bills completely or to elaborate 
upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to col- 
lect in one place information which is 
scattered through thousands of pages 
of the Recorp. I want to be able to pro- 
vide any interested constituent with a 
simple compilation of my voting and at- 
tendance record. 

It will be noted that out of a total of 
147 rollcalls I missed on only two oc- 
casions for an attendance record of 99.3 
percent. The footnotes at the end of the 
compilation will indicate the reason for 
the absences and how I would have voted 
if present. 





Roll- > 
eall Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
No. 
1956 
1} Jan. 5 | Quorum eal ceed eisai ined each ninattenebedikhhs tamales tatnipcpabnaaahialcdnniabendinianinpidamp einem dcoriimnc.4 LTenent 
2 do .| Election of the Speaker (Rayburn; 226; Martin, 198) sissies : potiguane <dgsivat tp ahbudenilm an bdadee mat ses 3 Martir 
3} Jan, 25 H.J. Res. 159: Authorizing the President to employ the Armed Forces of the United States for protecting Formosa, etc. (Passed 409 to 3)_| Yes 
4 | Jan, 27 | H.R. 587: To aor that persons serving in the Armed Forces on Jan. 31, 1955, may continue to accrue educational benefits under the | Yes. 
| Veteran Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. (Passed 366 to 0). 
5 | Feb. 8 | H. R. 3005: To Extend Universal Military Training and Service Act and the Dependents’ Assistance Act for 4 years. (Passed 394 to 4)_--.} Yes. 
6 | — ~ R = adjust legislative and judicial salaries; Congressmen to receive $22,500 plus $2,500 for expenses. (Passed 283 to 118)_.------- | ze s 
7 | Feb. 17 | Quorum ca anita eit pcianhachetednescaivenbsimmrcnirn pan siibidrdiiiinga cn <tebntatnsnankssetinapihiineiiannennnnnes "resent 
8 |...do._..| Hl. Res. 142: Motion to stop further debate on the question of a closed rule on H. R. i.’ (Defeated 207 to 178).....-.-..-..------------------ | Yes 
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Date Measure, question, and result 


17 | H. Res. 142: 7 0 permit 5 hours of debate and amendments from the floor on H. R.1. (Defeated 193 to 191 
H. Res. 142; Closed rule on H. R. 1 to prohibit amendments from t} loor (Passed 193 to 192 














is | H. R. 1: To recommit to Committee on Ways and Means with instructions to amend to require the President te comply with recom 
| mendations of the Tariff Commission except when national security is involved (Defeated 206 to 199 

‘ H. R. 1: Final passage to extend the authority of the President for 3 years to enter into trade agreements for reduction of tariffs. (Passed 
| 205 to 110.) 

93 | Quorum ecall_. iain eiseeneahahaabitiiis eaaadiasnidna Sid a Nia i eT ad oR ee a ae ss a te Nie Sh 

24 | Quorum call . ae 

2 H. R. 4295: To recommit to Committee on Ways and Means in order to delete provision calling for a $20 credit against individual income 


tax for each personal exemption in tax year 1955. (Defeated 210 to 2 





H. R. 4492: Extending existing corporate normal-tax rate and certain excise-tax rates and providing $20 credit against individual income 
| taxes for each personal exemptior (Passed 242 to 175 
| 1 ' ‘ : 
1 | H. &. 3828: An adoption of conference report setting judicial and legislative salaries: Congressmen to receive $22,500. (Passed 228 to 11 
) 


10 | Quorum call 
H.R 
6 | Quorum call 


0: To increase the compensation of members of the Armed Forces. (Passed 399 to 1 









































18 | H. R. 49083: Amendment to restore $4 million for the United Nations teclinical-assistance program which had been deleted i point of 
| order. (Passed 174 to 107 
21 | Quorum call 
H. R. 4646: To suspend the rules and pass the bill increasing postal employees’ salaries on an average of 7.5 percent Defeated 302 to 120 
m call 
H. R. 4957: To suspend the rules and pass the bill directing a redetermination of the national marketing quota for burley tobacco for 
|} 1955-56. (Defeated 260 yeas to 151 nays, a 24 majority being necessary ; 
22 | Quorum call 
H. Res. 170: To disapprove of the disposal of some of the Government-owned synthetic rubber plant (Defeated 285 to 132 (Effect of 
my vote: Permits sale of plants to private companies 
23 | Quorum call 
H. Res. 171: To disapprove of the disposal of some of the Government-owned synthetic rubber (Defeated 276 to 1 (Effect of 
| my vote: Permits sale of plants to private companies 
24 | Quorum call_.... ‘ 
8 | Quorum call mies Jn 
24 | Quorum call 
30 | H. R. 4295: To accept conference report extending corporate and excise taxes for 1 year and deleting the $20 income tax credit for each 
taxpayer and his dependents (Passed 386 to & 
H. R. 5240: Amendment to restore a provision limiting to $1 per month the [ee to educational institutions for reports on veteran (De 
| feated 226 to 156. 
13 | Quorum eall scion sates aamaniaed a 
20 | Quorum eall 
.... H. R. 4644: Amendment to the postal pay raise which would increase the annual rate for certain classes of employees; raised the overall 
| increase from 7.5 to 8.2 percent. (Passed 224 to 189 
_...| H. R. 4644: Motion to recommit to Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv (Defeated 287 to 12° 
H. R. 4644: On final passage of the bill as arnended to grant a postal pay raise of about 8.2 percent (i sed 324 to 8 
21 | Quorum call 
H. R. 4393: To provide for construction and conversion of certain modern naval vessels; calls for a $1.3 billion, 4-year nav3 ipbuilding 
| program. (Passed 373 to3 
27 | Quorum call 
3} Quorum call... e<0a0 
4} Quorum call....-.- 
>| Quorum eall 4 
.| H. R. 12: Amendment to remove peanuts as one of the basic commodit in the farm price-support progral Defeated 215 to 19 
H. R. 12: To recommit to Committee on Agriculture (Defeated 212 to 199 
-| H. R. 12: To restore tine $0 percent of parity supports on 5 basic crops fix the minimum level for support of dairy products at 80 percent 
} of parity. Final passage. (Passed 206 to 201 
9 | Quorum call 
-| S. land H. R. 4644: To recommit the conference report on the postal pay raise bills (8.8 percent increase) to the conference 
| (Defeated 275 to 11k 
-| S. land H. R. 4644: On final passage of conference report on postal | raise bills (8.8 percent (Passed 328 to i 
H. Res. 223: To authorize consideration of the ) permit statehood for Haw wid Alaska. (Passed 322 to 66 
Quorum ¢éall 
10 | Quorum eall___-. 
} Quorum call 
Quorum call 
H. R. 2535: To recommit to committee the bill authorizi tatehood for Hawaii and Alaska, (Passed 218 to 170 
li | Quorum call 
Quorum call __. 
12 Quorum ¢call_.- 
Quorum ¢eall 
H. R. 6042 (Department of tion Ir ke out pro ns requiring approval by congressional committee betore the 
| armed services may move li (D ted 202 ¢ 4 
H. R. 6042: Final passage of ations bill. (I ed 352 to 0 
17 | Quorum eall 
IS | Quorum call ‘ 
19 | Quorum call 
Quorum call 
Quorum call 
23 | S. 727: To increase the salaries of judges for the District of Columbia, Passed 282 to 32 
25 | Quorum call 
| H. Res. 224: To create a select committee to investigate the Wh Count Ind.) Bridge Commission (Passed 205 to 166 
H. R. 2851: To make agricultural commodities owned by the CCC available to needy persons are of acute distre Passed 


26 | Quorum call 
8. 727: To recommit to conference committee a bill which would raise salaries of District of Columbia judges to an amount greater than 
| previously voted by the House. issed 170 to 165 

Quorum call 

..-| H.'R. 5881: To recommit 





to con ee the bill which provided for Federal compe tion in non-Federal reclamation projects and fo 












participation by non-F s in Federal reclamation projects in order to limit the scope of the bill to 17 Western Stat 
of all 48 States. (Def 62 
1 | Quorum eall é 
H. R. 3990: To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to investigate projects for conservation, development, utilization of the w 
| sources of Alaska. Motion to recommit bill to Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. (Defeated to 79 
7 | S. 2061: To inerease salaries in the postal service by an avera of 8 percent and to provide for reclassificatior (Passed 409 to 1)........ 





8 | H. R. 592%: To authorize an appropriation of $57,730,000 to complete the Inter-American Highway. Passed 353 to 13 
13 | Quorum call 
14 | Quorum call ; 
H. R. 1: On acceptance of conference report on the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. (Passed 347 to 54 o 
H. R. 6% To provide for the control and regulation of bank holding companies. (Passed 371 to 24 
15 | Quorum call 
| H. Res. 210: To authorize an investigation of the Federal Open Market Committee of the Federal Reserve Board. (Defeated 214 to 178 
16 | Quorum call 








20.| S. 67: To increase salaries of civil-service employees by about 7.5 percent. (Passed 370 to 3.) 
....| H. Con. Res. 109: Authorizing the appointment of a congressional delegation to attend the NATO Parliamentary Conference Passed 
338 to 31.) 
" H. R. 62905: To raise the per diem allowance for subsistence and travel expenses for Feder 1] employees from $9 to $! (Passed 520 to 41 


at end of table. 
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Ses Continued 


Vote 


No. 
Present 


vi 
Preset 

Preset 

Ye 

Not ng. 
*reser 

No 
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‘ ae ; 
a 
Voting and altendance record, Representative Geratp R. Forp, Jr., 5th District of Michigan, 84th Congq., 1st sess.—Continyed a 
Ron- | 
ell | Date Measure, question, and result 
0 ' | 
91 June 21 H. R. 4663: To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the Trinity River division, Central Valley Yes 
project, California, and to authorize an appropriation of $225 million therefor. (Passed 230 to 153. : ; 
92 June 22 | Quorum ecall___-- ‘ Pre 
93 do H. RK. 6040: To recommit to committee the customs simplification bill with instructions to strike out sec. 2, which would make export | ¥ 
value the primary basis for assessing ad valorem duties, (Defeated 242 to 143.) | 
$4 June 23 | H. Con. Res. 149: Expressing the sense of Congress that the United States in its international relations should maintain its traditional | Yes 
policy in opposition to colonialism and Communist imperialism (Passed 367 to 0.) | ; 
June 27 | H. R. 6992: To extend for | year the existing temporary ceiling on the public debt of $281 billion. (Passed 267 to 56)__...___. ‘! sf 5 
ot do Quorum call ae ome mete I 
bt do H. K. 6829: To authorize certain construction at military, naval, and Air Force installations. *assed 316 to 2)__- Sapna ’ 
{ June 28 | Quorum call aise I 
io H. RK. 3005: To recommit the conference report to committer (Wefeated 171 to 221 
100 do H. RK. 3005: To extend the Universal Military Training and Service Act and the Dependents Assistance Act for 4 years and to extemd for 
j | 2 years the Doctors-Ventists Draft Act. (Passed 385 to 5). | 
101 do Quorum call ce E athe psd cSbaAeS Kee NSTNMRNEedhed eae EEESESKEE NUS SeEbeb Oe h knee Sena enbabedanamuccesunnwoadmuaaced Pr 
102) June 29 | Quorum call ! 
105 do 5. 727: To recommit the conference report on the bill which adjusts the salaries of the judges of the courts of the District of Columbia Ni 
| (Defeated 157 to 227.) | 
14! June 30 | Quorum call we 
WW do S. 2090: To authorize appropriations totaling $3,285,800,000 for carrying forward the mutual security program. (Passed 273 to 128.)__.. Yes 
j July eI nin is eh iia Naik Sieg dado win ire aide taconite ingihalsios setting binned a Sotei eh ataseneres ie hr kiwis midline ls ck ia cimtctiaave un ewe inte etniaa nap eemnapiel bre 
10; do a ceil rte coc scr impedence acteims So sckcios stunt gems ares oe tant aes fasen oct edancetninsds ts ws a in is eptia hslecuinnsrasnie at aie ake, an ss at ie I’: 
108 | July 5 | Quorum call . I 
169 | July 6) H.R. 3210: Torecommit the bill which would authorize the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago to test, on a 3-year basis, | Y: 
the effect of increasing the diversion of water from Lake Mic! igan into the Illinois Waterway. (Defeated 74 to 316.) i } 
10 | July 7 | §. 2090: To adopt conference report authorizing $3,285,800,000 for the mutual security program. (Passed 262 to 120.)_.-- Ye 
Hil | July 11 | Quorum call ! 
12 do H. RK. 7224: Appropriating $2,638,741,750 for mutual security during the fiscal yve&r 1956. (Passed 251 to 123.)__.......----___- \ 
113°) July 12 | Quorum call I 
14) July 13 | H. R. 6766: Conference report making appropriations for the AEC, IV A, and certain agencies of the Departments of Interior and the Army. | N 
| | (Passed 315 to 92.) 
il do. - H. Res. 205; To provide for the consideration of H. R. 7089, a bill to provide benefits for the survivors of servicemen and veterans. (Passed | } 
376 to 24.) | 
I do | RL nie saanheat beh ak naimikep Sein seuih benknewteewti non ta ninidwe mend tbaGn oe seneunhanelctketWeaweubusseacdabmnabeacdce I 
SS a ig Sa alec sin cm natu DE CRS s act bid Paw dank edad ce ik ewes | 
1is | July 18 | Quorum call I 
lly do -| H. R. 7225: To amend the Social Security Act to extend coverage to certain disabled persons who are at least 50 years old, to women at 62 | \ 
| | years of age, and to certain disabled children over 18 yt old, and lo certain occupational groups. (Passed 3/2 to 31.) | 
120 eae ao oct ele eke nns aoe beemennenen wena sewtaces bined eh pnane ned son cecdacaas cs ecu os ucannbedckwk vd bccncildduiatiewedcn | Pr 
jz} do Quorum call_..--. I 
2 en hs gtk Sanaa wee SMA N eam pK Soe sie nbe mnt oihcwals oo aiateiin svausibs aelanhdansiihe cusdaret dulcusnbnawegle Sine oecekeis dank Pre 
125 do Quorum call P 
124) July 20 | Quorum call Bet peed I 
le do H. R. 7214: To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to make the minimum wage $1 an hour effective Mar. 1, 1956.- ‘ caeae as 
126) July 25 | Quorum call I 
12 ee eked ND DO eta dnis da cRenamnendenencnncn arte grease stake ~qadinaendnness Kinds ee sesakbsinabaewadmidbahondawckebacawes - I 
12s do__. Quorum call | 
129 do H. R. 7000; To agree to the conference report on the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. (Passed 315 to 78.)_- i. Y« 
130} July 26 | H. Res. 314: To provide for 3 hours debate on H. R. 7474, the Federal-State highway construction bill. (Passed 274 to 128 Ye 
Ist | July 27 | Quorum call ‘ Ir 
132 do H. R.7474: To recommit this highway bill to committee and to sul stitute therefor the administration bond financing proposal for high- | ¥ 
| Way construction. (Defeated 193 to 221.) | 
1 do | H. R. 7474: Final passage on the highway construction | il] increasing certain taxes. (Defeated 123 to 292.)_.__..-..--..._.............. |} 
eee en ee a ohh a een emhan tne eke Chong <ds bank nda bras duale dead Acs ain wnda one eidebdee ann cae oueunihdndeadelatas I 
13 do H. Res. 317: To provide for 3 hours of general debate on H. R. 6645, to amend the Natural Gas Act. (Passed 272 to 135.) os See ae 
13 do Quorum eall I 
137 do... H. R. 6645: Vo recommit to committee the amendment to the Natural Gas Act. (Defeated 203 to 210 ’ 
138 i 4 Hi. R. 6645: The Harris bill to amend the Natural Gas Act to remove from control of the Federal Power Commission natural gas producers 
| {| and gatherers. (Passed 209 to 203.) 
139 | July 29 | Quorum eall : tls auliiciiatiatiahe diletiies nh kes aidciiehe Goad sat Get ak anne pide me aha alctiahais tind ailaiies SoBe nauk a | Pr 
140 do... S. 2126: To adopt the Wolcott substitute for the Senate housing bill. (Passed 217 to 188.)_..-_..--.--- eee ‘ 
141 do 8. 2126: Final passage with the Wolcott substitute inserted in the housing bill. (Passed 39€ to 3.)_..........-.-.-.-.-.--------2-. 22. Y¢ 
142 | Aug. 1 | Quorum call ; ; I 
143 |___do | H. Res. 299: To grant to the Small Business Committee an additional $35,000 for operating expenses. (Passed 231 to 134.) N 
144 do | 8. 2576: To strengthen the power of the District Commissioners in relation to the Capital Transit Co. and to authorize repeal of the fran- | No 
| chise of the company. (Defeated 215 to 150, a 34 majority being required to suspend the rules.) | 
145 do a ieee ca Nel nice Ati alc tun catenin esac ci ln ee Sihaliocecse os mins telethon adits tara Geass iat se Sta ‘“ Pre 
146 | Aug. 2 | Quorum call ‘ pie nnk enone eeaes Pre 
147 do 5. 2126: To adopt conference report on Housing Act of 1955, (Passed 187 to 168 Seater dpa hon cakaiiea nds deals ames wees N 
' 
1 En route to Michigan to keep an appointment. If present, would have voted ? En route to Michigan to keep a speaking engagement. If present 


“ae.”” 


voted “‘yes.”” 





The Story of TVA: More Abundant Life 
at the Expense of the Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
a recent publication, the 1955 Tennessee 
Valley Yearbook, which contains features 
of special interest to the Members, and 
to the public in general, in light of cur- 
rent discussions of public versus private 
power development in this area. 


The yearbook is obviously designed to 
extoll life in the Tennessee Valley and to 
lure new industries te the region. 

With that purpose I certainly have no 
quarrel. 

Nor do I have any objections whatso- 
ever to a desire on the part of the citizens 
of the Tennessee Valley to enjoy a more 
abundant life. That is the common goal 
of every American. 

But I am getting a little fed up with 
the methods that are being used to ex- 
pand the advantages of the Tennessee 
Valley at the expense of the rest of the 
country, including the taxpayers of the 
Second Congressional District of In- 
diana, in whose welfare I have a special 
interest. 

We have heard a lot of irresponsible 
talk about the Dixon-Yates contract in- 


cluding shameful attempts to cast reflec- 
tions on the integrity of the Presid 
of the United States in connection with 
this program to build a $100 million 
powerplant with private instead of pub- 
lic funds. 

The President has now ordered the 
contract canceled for the good and simp.e 
reason that the city of Memphis has 
agreed to build the needed plant if, 
Had such assurances been given earlier, 
there would have been no necessity [or 
the Dixon-Yates arrangement, and Ccol- 
tract termination expenses, whatever 
they may be, would have been spared 
the Federal Government. 

Meanwhile, however, a desperate at- 
tempt is being made by public-power ac- 
vocates, an attempt generated, if I may 


ns 


use that term, by extreme TVA partisans, 

















1955 


to create the impression that there was 
comething dishonorable about the Gov- 
; rnment’s dealings with the Dixon-Yates 
The purpose of these efforts is to cre- 
ate. if possible, a political issue by dis- 
crediting President Eisenhower and the 
Republican administration. 

The attempt is doomed to failure. 
The Dixon-Yates contract was a good 
one. honestly arrived at, which would 
have benefited the Government, the peo- 
ple of the Tennessee Valley, and the tax- 
payers of the whole country. 

if there is an issue at all, it is that the 
trend toward the socialization of electric 
power in this country has been halted 
under a Republican administration and 
that the demands for further subsidiza- 
tion of one small segment of our popu- 
lation at the expense of the rest of our 
people have been successfully resisted. 

The Congress has refused, and rightly 
<o. to spend another $100 million of pub- 
lic funds to build a new steam generating 
plant at Fulton, Tenn., which would 
further subsidize the production of low- 
cost electric power, about which the 1955 
Tennessee Valley yearbook speaks in 
such glowing terms. 

So far, the Congress has invested $1.5 
billion for the development of this vast 
powerempire. This money is either col- 
lected from taxpayers all over the coun- 
try, or it is borrowed. 

Three percent interest on $1.5 billion 
is $45 million a year, a further subsidy 
of the TVA being borne by all our tax- 

ayers. 
F Interest on the proposed $100 million 
steam plant at Fulton would be another 
$3 million a year. 

That means a cost of $48 million an- 
nually to the Nation’s taxpayers, in addi- 
tion to the money invested. 

No wonder the Tennessee Valley can 
offer power benefits to business, indus- 
try, agriculture, and homeowners far 
beyond benefits available to the rest of 
the country. 

The first advertisement in the year- 
book, a full-page affair, should be of par- 
ticular interest to sections of the Nation 
which have lost industries in recent 
years. 

Sponsored by the industrial committee 
of 100, Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 
merce, the ad indicates that 7 new in- 
dustries have invested $127 million in 
that community since 1948 and have in- 
vested $57 million in industrial expan- 
sions during the same period. 

The advertisement is an invitation to 
other industries to avail themselves of 
the benefits of low-cost power—subsi- 
dized by the Nation’s taxpayers. 

A second full-page advertisement fur- 
ther extols the virtues and benefits of 
life in Chattanooga, although the spon- 
sorship of the advertisement is not listed. 

The city is described as “the Electrical 
Center of the South,” with “the highest 
average annual kilowatt-hour residential 
consumption—9,050 kilowatt-hours—of 


any city of equal size or larger in the 
world.” 


The advertisement goes on to point 
out that— 


Power, low-cost power and plenty of it 1s 
what the people of Chattanooga demanded in 
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1939 when they established the publicly 
owned electric power board of Chattanooga. 


The following statement will be inter- 
esting to the rest of the taxpayers of the 
country who have helped to foot the bill 
for this low-cost power: 

Through 1954 our customers have saved 
$96,191,795 (based on private power rates in 
1939) in electricity costs with rates that are 
less than half the national average. They 
have used this power to enjoy better living 
on farms, in homes, to increase production 
in business and industry. 


Who do you suppose made it possible 
for the customers of the electric power 
board of Chattanooga to save more than 
$96 million on their electric bills? 

It was the taxpayers of the entire 
country, who supplied the $1.5 billion in- 
vested by the Congress to develop first 
hydroelectric power and then steam- 
generated power as the demand grew for 
cheap, subsidized electricity. 

I must say the copywriters were a bit 
loose with the facts in another part of 
the advertisement when they state that 
“all appropriations for electric-power 
development are repaid to the National 
Government with a 6-percent-interest 
payment.” 

TVA pays no interest to the Federal 
Government and it does not pay normal 
taxes. 

In fact, the editor of the Yearbook, 
in a presentation on page 35 of the pub- 
lication, states that TVA has paid to the 
Federal Treasury $123 million on the 
original investment. 

Compare that with the $1.5 billion of 
public money which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has invested in TVA to date. 

According to another full page adver- 
tisement sponsored by the electric power 
board of the city of Nashville: 

More than 22,000 homes are heated solely 
by electricity in the Nashville-Davidson 
County area—largest unit of electrically 
heated homes in America. 

Nashville folks live better with cheap, 
abundant electric power— 


Says the advertisement. 

Life In Nashville is lighter and brighter 
because of cheap, convenient electric power. 

We earnestly advise any industry consid- 
ering the establishment of a new southern 
factory branch, plant, or distribution ware- 
house to come to Nashville, where you will 
receive the finest electric service in the en- 
tire Nation. 


The advertisement concludes with this 
slogan: 


In Nashville we say “Electricity: Biggest 
bargain in your budget.” 


It should be, with the rest of the Na- 
tion helping to pay for it. 

I want to give credit where credit is 
due. 

Not all of the people of the Tennessee 
Valley area are happy about relying on 
Federal handouts. 

Following a recent appearance which 
I made on television to explain the back- 
ground of the TVA development and the 
administration’s policy with regard to 
further expansion of power facilities in 
that area, I received a number of letters 
and telegrams from all over the country 
from people who agreed with that policy. 

Some of these communications were 
from the Tennessee Valley region. One, 
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postmarked from Knoxville, comments 
in part: 

I heartily agree with your views on TVA on 
Today program this morning. All honest 
people agree with you. * * * I buy my own 
shoes with no help from 41 States. 


Even the editor of the 1955 Tennessee 
Valley Yearbook recognizes that a situa- 
tion exists which should not continue, 
pointing out on page 37 of the publica- 
tion that— 

Sooner or later we must live within our 
income; we should repay to the United States 
Treasury the full cost of TVA for the good of 
our souls. 


Cutting through the smokescreen of 
misrepresentations, innuendoes, false 
charges, and sly insinuations, the issue 
can be defined as whether the taxpayers 
of the country are going to be required 
to underwrite the continued expansion 
of public power for a favored section of 
the country, whether that expansion 
shall continue until we have completely 
socialized the power industry in America, 
or whether we are going to realize that 
“cheap” public power is a myth, an 
illusion created by the fact that many 
are paying for the benefits of a few. 

It is time we heeded the logic of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower who wrote, in a letter 
to the Honorable Sreruinc Cote, of New 
York, at that time chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy: 

My general thinking on the subject is 
this: it seems to me that all arguments for 
the construction by the Federal Government 
for the additional steam plant ignore this 
one and very important truth. If the Fed- 
eral Government assumes responsibility in 
perpetuity for providing the TVA area with 
all the power it can accept, generated by 
any other means whatsoever, it has a similar 
responsibility with respect to every other 
area and region and corner of the United 
States of America. 


No one quarrels with the original pur- 
pose of the TVA: to promote flood con- 
trol, navigation and recreation in the 
afea and to dispose of the surplus power 
generated incidentally. 

But we have now arrived at the point 
where more than twice as much power 
is being generated by auxiliary steam 
plants as is being generated by the hy- 
droelectric installations. 

President Eisenhower also wisely 
pointed out in his budget message ear- 
lier this year that— 

To the greatest extent possible, the respon- 
sibility for resource development, and its 
cost, should be borne by those who receive 
the benefits. 


The President has also suggested that 
studies be made looking to legislation 
which will provide “that an adequate 
rate of interest be paid to the Treasury 
on appropriated funds invested in power 
facilities in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority.” 

I think that proposal is sound. 

It is time that TVA stands on its own 
feet. 

It is time that the people of this region 
show an appreciation of the advantages 
already given them, meeting their obli- 
gations to the rest of the Nation's tax- 
payers by reimbursing the United States 
Treasury at an equitable rate. 
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I am glad the people of Memphis have 
decided to proceed with the construction 
of a powerplant to supply their own 
needs. 

As long as they are willing to invest 
their own money, pay interest on the 
funds they borrow, pay back the prin- 
ciple and work out the manifold prob- 
lems of such an enterprise without com- 
ing to the Federal Government for sub- 
sidies, I say more power to them. 





Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, of California, to Resi- 
dents of the California Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
spring I issued a questionnaire to each 
family of registered voters in my district. 
The response to this questionnaire was 
tremendous, and the replies have been 
most helpful to me. The tabulation of 
the questionnaire is summarized below: 

1. Are you in favor of the United States 
defending: (1) Formosa and the Pescadores 
Islands? Yes, 79 percent; no, 15.2 percent; 
no opinion, 5.8 percent. (2) The islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu off the coast of China? 
Yes, 45.5 percent; no, 41 percent; no opinion, 
13.5 percent. 

2. Should we grant more foreign aid, 10.5 
percent; less foreign aid, 49 percent; or the 
same amount as during the past year, 30.4 
percent? No opinion, 10.1 percent, 

3. Should there be an expanded program 
of Federal aid for school construction? Yes, 
76.9 percent; no, 19.5 percent; no opinion, 
3.6 percent. 

4. Do you favor the military reserve pro- 
gram recommended by the President to sup- 
plement the present selective-service pro- 
gram? Yes, 73.7 percent; no, 16.5 percent; 
no opinion, 9.8 percent. 

5. In view of the Post Office Department 
deficit: 

(a) Do you favor raising the first-class 
postal rate to 4 cents? Yes, 50 percent; no, 
42.4 percent; no opinion, 7.6 percent. 

(b) Do you favor raising the air-mail pos- 
tal rate to 7 cents? Yes, 58 percent; no, 34.5 
percent; no opinion, 7.5 percent. 

(c) Do you favor raising second- and 
third-class postal rates? Yes, 68.4 percent; 
no, 25.7 percent; no opinion, 5.9 percent. 

6. Should Communist China be admitted 
to the United Nations? Yes, 15.3 percent; 
no, 78.5 percent; no opinion, 6.2 percent. 

7. (a) Should Alaska be granted state- 
hood? Yes, 81.6 percent; no, 13.7 percent; 
no opinion, 4.7 percent. 

(b) Should Hawaii be granted statehood? 
Yes, 82.1 percent; no, 13.3 percent; no opin- 
ion, 4.6 percent. 

8. Do you favor the President's recommen- 
dation that the Federal Government reinsure 
private and nonprofit health insurance 
plans? Yes, 57 percent; no, 30.9 percent; no 
opinion, i2.1 percent. 

9. Should the minimum wage be increased 
to 90 cents, 21.8 percent; $1, 34.6 percent; 
$1.25, 21.1 percent; or left at 75 cents, 17.9 
percent? No opinion, 4.6 percent. 

10. Should the Taft-Hartley Act be 
amended, 38.3 percent; repealed, 14.2 per- 
cent; or left as is, 39.4 percent? No opinion, 
8.1 percent. 
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11. Should the Federal Government put 
the Dixon-Yates contract into effect, 25.8 per- 
cent; or cancel it, 26.9 percent; or do you 
have no preference on it, 47.3 percent? 

12. Although the budget is not balanced, 
do you believe there should be a cut in in- 
come taxes this year? Yes, 28.9 percent; no, 
68.1 percent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

13. Should the voting age be lowered from 
21 to 18 years? Yes, 36.8 percent; no, 60.6 
percent; no opinion, 2.6 percent. 

14. What type of farm-price supports do 
you favor? Flexible (75 percent to 90 per- 
cent), 59.2 percent; rigid (90 percent), 7.3 
percent; none, 25 percent? No opinion, 8.5 
percent. 

15. If you are a Federal Government civil- 
ian employee, do you favor extension of 
social-security coverage to all Federal Gov- 
ernment employees? Yes, 24.3 percent; no, 
10.7 percent; no opinion, 65 percent.’ 

16. Should tariffs be lowered, 32.5 percent; 
raised, 10.4 percent; or left as they are, 42.6 
percent? No opinion, 14.5 percent. 





1Question not applicable because of non- 
Federal employment, 





It Is a Myth Scientists Can Make Progress 
Only in an Atmosphere of Complete 
Freedom—Communist Scientists Are 
Outstripping Us in Some Fields Al- 
though Working in Complete Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing challenging article by David Shea 
Teeple, who is a former Assistant to Louis 
L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It is reprinted 
from Human Events of July 30, 1955: 

SCIENCE, SECRECY, AND SECURITY 
(By David Shea Teeple) 

At the present time we are in the midst 
of a full-scale onslaught on the United 
States security program. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the attack will be suc- 
cessful and that further revisions to weaken 
the program are inevitable. 

Led by the usual groups, with the addi- 
tion of some strange bedfellows, the liberal 
segment of the American press is thundering 
denunciation of the infringement of the 
security program on the civil liberties of the 
American people. Security through prog- 
ress and not through secrecy seems to be the 
keynote of the present attacks. 

Those who have had experience with secu- 
rity programs will not dispute that they in- 
fringe on civil liberties. To require an in- 
vestigation of an individual before he can 
be employed or retained in employment is 
to set into motion a chain of events which 
is bound to violate personal privacy, prob- 
ably the most precious of’ civil liberties. 

The only justification for any security 
program is thé recognition of an existing 
danger to the society. In order to protect 
and perpetuate the social entity, the people 
by law authorize temporary infringements 
upon the civil liberties of the individual 
citizen. The suspension of the right of 
habeas corpus, in certain instances as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, is the more ob- 
vious example of such a temporary relin- 
quishment of a personal right. 
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Admittedly the administration of any 
security system is an extremely difficult as. 
signment. As free people we should be con. 
stantly critical of a security program. We 
should be ever vigilant to see that there ;, 
a@ necessity for the program and that the 
results obtained from the program justis, 
the sacrifices made. i 

There is one facet of the present assay}t 
on the security program which seems to be 
specious in nature. Since it is the most 
widespread and persuasive criticism, it qe. 
serves very close examination. 

The statement has been made, and fe. 
peated by responsible persons over and over 
again, that secrecy, security, and science are 
irreconcilable. Dr. Karl T. Compton, one 
of the leading men of science and holder o; 
many important Government positions 
stated in 1949 that: 

“Unfortunately, secrecy and progress are 
mutually incompatible. This is aiways true 
of science, whether for military purposes or 
otherwise. Science flourishes and scientists 
make progress in an atmosphere of frea 
inquiry and free interchange of ideas, with 
the continual mutual stimulation of active 
minds working in the same or related fields, 
Any imposition of secrecy in science is like 
application of a brake to progress.” 

Prof. Walter Gellhorn in a book entitleq 
“Security, Loyalty, and Science,” subsidizeq 
by a Rockefeller Foundation grant to Cornel] 
University, states: 

“The hope for science in this country and 
for the Nation's security is that the public 
at large will shed its fears, grow in under- 
standing, and cease credulously accepting 
assertions that safety lies in secrecy. Sec. 
recy is antithetical to the spirit of science, 
It is socially hurtful. Only for brief periods 
can it be practiced without destroying the 
scientific superiority it is intended to pre- 
serve.” 

Dr. Vannevar Bush in Modern Arms and 
Free Men gives an example of the stifing 
effect of secrecy and security in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Why were they [the Germans] s0 far 
behind [in atomic-bomb research |? 
Bombing and the destruction of needed in- 
dustrial facilities account for some of the 
lag. Limited availability of critical mate- 
rials accounts for some. But the real reason 
is that they were regimented in a totalitarian 
regime. * * * The whole affair was shot 
through with suspicion, intrigue, arbitrary 
power, formalism, as will be all systems that 
depend for their form and functioning upon 
the nod of a dictator. It did not get to first 
base in the attempt to make an atomic 
bomb.” 

We have been told that the lifeblood of 
science is the open interchange of informa- 
tion within the scientific fraternity. It is 
frequently said that the very existence of 
a@ security program in Government has pre- 
vented our scientists from entering into 
Government work and has further resulted 
in a lack of desire on the part of our young 
men and women to pursue courses of scien- 
tific education at our colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Almost all of the scientific journals have 
attacked the security program and have 
warned the American people that progress 
and secrecy are irreconcilable. The Ameri- 
can public has accepted this thesis because 
it is in accordance with our heritage and 
tradition. 

Upon close examination, however, it will 
not hold water. 

Even the most caustic critics of our pres- 
ent security program will admit that ours 
is mild and extremely well balanced in com- 
parison to the Soviet system. The absolute 
police state with compartmentalization, 
classification, and secrecy exists within the 
Soviet Union and has existed under that 
system for the last 30 years. If the major 
premise of these critics of the security pro- 
gram is correct, how can we account lor 
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. astounding series of exposes to which 
we have recently been subjected? For 
mple: 
“Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Director of the 
tral Intelligence Agency and, therefore, 
umably knowledgeable, stated on June 
955, that: 
“In the field of science the Soviets have 
de rapid progress and their accomplish- 
+c here should not be minimized; least 
| by those who are directly concerned 
our national security. * * * It is well 
te that the Soviets are now turning qut 
university graduates in the scien- 
and engineering than we are— 

120,000 to 70,000 in 1955. In round 
numbers, the Soviets will graduate about 
1.000.000 in the sciences in the 10 years from 
1950 to 1960, while the comparable United 
States figures will be about 900,000.” 

He further states that scientific and tech- 
nical education in the Soviet Union today 
presents a challenge to the free world. 
rhe education editor of the New York 
Times, Mr. Benjamin Fine, in commenting 
on Mr. Allen Dulles’ remarks, says that the 
caliber of training which the Soviets receive 
is rapidly approaching ours and, in some 
respects, May even surpass it. 

9. Dr. John R. Dunning, dean of Columbia 
University School of Engineering, referring 
to Russian technical training, says, ““‘We have 

t lost the battle for scientific man- 
ower.” 
3. On May 18, 1955, Brig. Gen. Woodbury 
M. Burgess, Deputy Chief of Staff for Intel- 
ligence of the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand, said, “The Russian Air Force is cur- 
rently at least as good as ours, possibly bet- 
ter.’ He added that he was afraid that “the 
Russians are ahead of us in the effort to 
perfect the guided missile.” 

4. The Defense Department has announced 
that the Soviets have developed a turbo-prop 
bomber and an all-weather jet fighter incor- 
porating radar and other electronic equip- 
ment. The announcement implies that the 
Soviet radar network may be at least as good 
as ours, if not better. According to some 
supposed experts, the Russians have a jet 
engine twice as powerful as any we possess. 
Senator SymMIncTon, former Secretary of the 
Air Force, has stated repeatediy that the 
Soviets are not only challenging us in the 
development of big bombers but probably 
leading us tn the development of the inter- 
continental guided missile. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington, a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and chairman of the 
Military Application Subcommittee of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, is very disturbed about the rapid 
progress the Soviet Union is making in the 
field of airpower. In a letter to the Secre- 
tary of Defense dated June 27, 1955, Senator 
JACKSON states: 

“Six years ago American air-atomic might 
was incontestable * * * yet the Soviets broke 
our atomic monopoly in 1949—years before 
the expected date. * * * What concerns me 
* * * is my fear that if the present trends 
continue the Soviets will be demonstrably 
ahead of us in airpower—both quantitatively 
and qualitatively—5 years from now. * * * 
The Soviets have been narrowing the tech- 
nological gap between our two nations with 
awesome speed.” 

The Senator then addressed a series of 
questions to the Secretary of Defense con- 
cerning the development of Soviet airpower, 
continental missiles, and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, and requested that the 
Secretary’s reply be as “explicit and cate- 
gorical as possible, since the very survival 
of our Nation may hinge upon remaining 
decisively and unquestionably ahead of the 
Soviets in this field.” 

5 The President of the United States ad- 
mitted in June 1955 that we have grossly 
underestimated the Soviets in the past. 
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Newsmen covering his press conference gath- 
ered the impression that there was no rea- 
son to believe that the Soviets would not 
continue to forge ahead until they gain air 
superiority in the immediate future. 

6. To further shock the complacent, Mr. 
Erik Bergaust, of Aero Digest, recently writes 
that the Russians have been hard at work 
on photonic rockets (propulsion created by 
light beams). If successful, this would be 
the optimum power source for flight above 
the atmosphere and in space. According to 
Mr. Bergaust, this is a subject largely neg- 
lected in the United States. 

7. The optimism of those who felt that 
secrecy would strangle science in the Soviet 
Union was rudely dispelled by the rapid 
development within that country of the 
atomic bomb and hydrogen bomb. 

It should be clear from the recitation of 
the above examples (there are many more) 
that scientific progress is not stifled by 
secrecy or security provisions, despite what 
security critics say to the contrary. Even 
Dr. Bush's criticism of the German’s lack of 
progress in atomic energy, upon examina- 
tion, is faulty; to say that the Germans did 
not develop the atomic bomb because of the 
Nazi regime is to leave unexplained the 
method whereby they developed the V-2 
and the Snorkel submarine under the same 
tyrannical and regimented society, 

To complete the record, mention should 
be made of the fact that the development 
of the atomic program of the United States 
was carried out under the most rigorous of 
security precautions. Although there were 
the usual complaints from the scientists, the 
fact is that under the security restrictions of 
the Manhattan district scientific develop- 
ments were compressed into a period of sev- 
eral years, which under normal circum- 
stances might have taken many decades. 
This example alone should be convincing 
proof that the thesis concerning secrecy and 
science is erroneous. 

While the United States scientists have 
published tens of thousands of papers on 
past and present scientific developments, 
there has been practically nothing emanat- 
ing from the U.S.S. R. 

Obviously, if there was only one scientist 
in the world, there would be no need for 
publication of research findings. By the 
same token, optimum progress could be 
made in world science if all scientists in 
every country published all of their findings. 
However, great advantage accrues to the 
Soviets under the present one-way-street 
arrangement. 

It is admitted that even the scientists and 
engineers in Russia must qualify in commu- 
nism as well as in science. They are as 
regimented, indoctrinated, and controlled as 
it is possible to be in a police state. If the 
critics of our security system are correct in 
their major premise, Russian science should 
be primitive. Yet one of the realities of 
our times is that Russian science, far from 
being backward, poses a threat to our very 
existence. 

As stated before, any security system is 
an infringement on personal rights and 
should be constantly examined, reevaluated, 
and revised to protect the liberties of our 
people. It would be foolhardy and danger- 
ous, however, to accept as valid a criticism 
of the security program which has no basis 
in fact. In the light of reported Russian 
scientific progress, where are the facts to 
prove the contention that secrecy, security, 
and science are irreconcilable? Perhaps in 
the still of the night American scientists 
should give some more thought to this ques- 
tion before they accept as axiomatic a state- 
ment which might not only be inaccurate 
but possibly dangerous to the future of 
western civilization. 

Perhaps those who continue to urge that 
we tell all, while the Soviets tell nothing, 
are unknowingly contributing to their own 
destruction. 
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The Seamy Side of TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der previous leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the following enlightening ar- 
ticle by Henry Hazlitt as it appeared in 
the August 1, 1955, editorial of News- 
week: 

THE SEaMy SIDE or TVA 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

One wonders whether the hue and cry 
that Democrats have raised over an alleged 
Dixon-Yates scandal is intended to divert 
public attention away from the failure of 
TVA and from the deceptions practiced to 
put over and extend that and many other 
socialized power projects. 

In the 218-page report of the Hoover Com- 
mission, and in the 1,783-page report of the 


tack force under Admiral Moreell on which 
the final Commission report was in large part 
based, we now have a mine of material ex- 


posing some of the misleading estimates and 
unkept promises by which Congress and the 
taxpayers were induced to undertake many 
public-power projects. There is not space 
enough here to cite more than a few ran- 
dom examples from the Hoover Commission 
report. 

Among these are the persistent underesti- 
mates of Government engineers concerning 
the real cost of these projects. “In the field 
of reclamation the original estimated cost of 
the 90 projects (outside the Missouri Basin) 
was $1,580 million, and in 1952, the estimated 
cost at completion was $3,317 million. The 
cost of the reclamation portion of the Mis- 
souri River Basin project was estimated in 
1944 at $850 million. In 1953, the same work 
was estimated at $3,717 million, an increase 
of about 343 percent.” Only a small per- 
centage of these increases was owing to 
soaring prices. 

“A report to the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, rendered by its subcommittee to 
study civil works, in December 1952, states 
that the TVA reports its costs had exceeded 
its estimates by only 3.1 percent. But an 
examination of a 1936 report of the Authority 
showed that later estimates for Kentucky 
Dam exceeded the original by 93.6 percent; 
for Fort Loudoun Dam, by 74.7 percent; and 
for Fontana Dam, by 137.7 percent.” 

In a group of Bureau of Reclamation pro- 
posed projects the construction costs of irri- 
gated land averaged $509 per acre for land 
that had an average market value of less 
than $150 per acre even with the full water 
supply. 

Under the Constitution, Congress ha 
thority to control navigable streams and 
floods, but no discoverable right to buiid 
hydroelectric powerplants. This has led to 
the development of the shrewd doctrine that 
hydroelectric power may be developed and 
sold by the Federal Government to the ex- 
tent that it is incidental to flood control and 
navigation. It has also led, as the Hoover 
Commission report points out, to a book- 
keeping allocation of all the costs possibie to 


aue- 


flood control and irrigation rather than 
power. 
The Hoover task group laid down cer- 


tain criteria for determining the real 
cess or failure of Federal power projects: 
They ought to earn 3 percent interest an- 
nually to insure return of Federal borrow- 
ing costs. The investment should be prop- 
erly amortized. The projects should pay 
local taxes equal to those of private util- 
ities. Earnings of Federal projects shouid 


suc- 
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include an amount equal to the Federal tax 
exemptions, based on the tax payments of 
private utilities. With such an honest 
yardstick, the TVA would show a deficit 
of $30 million in the fiscal year 1953 and an 
accumulated deficit up to that time of $100 
million. The principal groups of Federal 
projects would show a cumulative deficit of 
$332 million. 

The Hoover Commission points out that 
the Federal taxpayer is subsidizing these 
projects. Less than 10 percent of the total 
population will be directly benefited even 
when the programs are completed. This 
means that 90 percent of citizens are forced 
to subsidize an arbitrarily favored 10 per- 
cent. The task group estimates that the 
Federal projects are selling power on the 
average at about 50 percent below its real 
cost. 

Finally, while hydroelectric powerplants 
were built under the pretense that they 
were merely incidental to navigation and 
flood control, the TVA has now embarked 
upon an expansion of its power-generating 
capacity beyond hydroelectric plants by the 
building of steam plants. 

The moral indignation of the zealots for 
socialized power at the Dixon-Yates contract 
seems misplaced. 





Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

PANAMA CANAL 


Representative DANIEL J. FLoop, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: I received tear sheets from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix of July 
12 and mailed a copy to the Panama Ameri- 
can. There is a great deal of local enthu- 
siasm for the support you have been giving 
to the non-Panama Canal segment of the 
Canal Zone community. 


Until very recent years the armed services 
were sent to the Canal Zone to defend the 
canal from hostile action. Under the pres- 
ent-day policy of the GAO, Father Confes- 
sors to the Panama Canal Company, the de- 
fensive role has been more or less superseded. 
Today the armed services are a Government 
cow stabled in the Canal Zone to be milked 
by the Panama Canal Company for the sake 
of showing a bookkeeper'’s profit on opera- 
tions. Uncle Sam takes money out of his 
pocket to buy defense for the canal, but be- 
fore guns or bombs can be bought the Pan- 
ama Canal Company gets its very consider- 
able share of the budget. There is a heavy 
charge for sending military dependents to 
Canal Zone schools, there is the almost 
frightening charge per person for treatment 
in the Canal Company’s hospitals—in fact, 
the military can scarcely use the sidewalks 
without being in danger of having to pay 
the canal people a couple of bucks for the 
right. 

I told you in a recent letter that the Gov- 
ernor claimed that the canal did all the 
employing of local labor for the Armed Forces 
as well as the Panama Canal Company. Since 
then a definite campaign has been underway 
to do that very thing. It seems fantastic. 


The idea probably represents to the master 
minds of the canal an opportunity to get 
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additional income from the armed services. 
In this connection, it should be noted that 
anything the Canal does costs more than the 
same job would cost when done either pri- 
vately or by another Government agency. 
Only in the last few months the armed serv- 
ices were compelled to_turn their garbage- 
collection machinery over to the Panama 
Canal Company. This service was operated 
by the Army at an annual cost of $90,000, 
prorated to the 3 services. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement inferior garbage-collection 
service is performed by the Canal Company 
for $105,000 per year. 

This sort of thing is happening all the 
time. The people you refer to (as quoted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReERORD clipping) as 
“later-day marvels” are doing so many mar- 
velous things in the way of bookkeeping 
legerdemain that we who live here are only 
a little less astounded than were the Japa- 
nese when the first atom bomb fell. 





Why? Why? Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
speech by L. J. Howell entitled “Why? 
Why? Why?” delivered by him on May 
25, 1955. 

Mr. Howell is an outstanding teacher 
of vocational agriculture. He lives at 
Reform in the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama. 

I commend his speech to the reading 
of the membership: 

Wuyr? WHY? Wuyr? 
(By L. J. Howell) 

This is a rapidly changing world—why? 
In less than 350 years the United States has 
come from a small shipload of men to 165 
million free American citizens—the greatest 
nation on earth. We have enough auto- 
mobiles for everyone to be on the highways 
at one time. 

We have more labor-saving devices and a 
higher standard of living than any other 
people in the world. Why? 

We have free enterprise, free speech, free- 
dom of religion, press, radio and television. 
Why? Freedom of franchise places the po- 
litical power in the hands of the common 
people. 

All of these inalienable rights exercised 
by the votes of the liberty-loving people 
have made it possible for free thinking, pub- 
lic education, invention, and scientific re- 
search. But all of these factors are not the 
real reason. 

In the beginning of our Nation, and all 
down the 3! centuries, our Presidents, the 
Congress, our governors, and our legislatures 
have always invoked Divine guidance. “If 
God be with us, who can be against us.” and 
as long as our people put God first in their 
affairs, we shall always win. 

We believe in all the mentioned freedoms 
and one more—freedom from fear. We do 
not believe in aggression or oppression; but 
we will keep our Nation prepared to oppose 
them. We believe in progress and happiness 
of our people and all other peoples. 


WE HAVE PROGRESSED, WHY, HOW? 


We were all farmers in the beginning— 
Adam, Eve, and their sons; likewise, as a 
human race, we were all farmers in this great 
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country in our beginning as a nation. Neces. 
sity, the mother of invention, has cause 
many changes. Production of food, fiber 
and shelter is and always will be primary 
Every one depends upon the farmer firs: 
Our Nation has gradually changed from ay 
agricultural nation to a highly industria) 
nation. As progress has been made in the 
fields of agriculture, so has progress beey 
made in the different lines of industry 

Agriculture depends upon industry 
proved machinery and better means of 
transportation of farm commodities to the 
markets of the world. All nonfarm workers 
depend upon the farmer for food, fiber, ang 
shelter. 


FEWER FARMERS AND MORE OF OTHERS 


In 1787, the year when the 13 Original 
Colonies or States met in Philadelphia in 4 
convention to organize the United States 
and draw up our Constitution, how many 
farmers were there? Practically all of them 
were farmers. At that time 19 farmers mace 
a living for themselves and one nonfarm 
person. 

In 1920 each farm worker produced enouch 
for himself and seven other people. Now 





each farm worker, according to figures given 
out by Mr. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture 
produces enough food for himself and 18 


other people. 

In 1920, 34 years ago, there were 13.4 mil- 
tion farm workers; now, there are only 85 
million farm workers. These 8.5 million 
farm workers feed themselves and in addi- 
tion feed 156,500,000 nonfarm people. After 
all of these are fed, there still has accumu- 
lated a huge surplus ‘of food and fiber in 
this country. 

Our horse and mule population has 
dwindled from 25.7 million to only 5 million 
Four million nine hundred thousand farm 
workers have left the farms. There are 20.7 
million less horses and mules to feed than 
in 1920. This means that there are more 
than 60 million more acres of land to divert 
to production of human food. Much of this 
land has been used for grain production; 
much of it to pasture. Now, 84 million 
farmers are making 30 percent more food 
than 13.4 million did 34 years ago. 

WHY? WHY? WHY? 


Why all the above changes? As already 
stated, education has played a great part 
When people are educated, their desires for 
a higher standard of living are increased. 
People read more, travel more, see more 
make more money per hour of labor; there- 
fore, want more and actually buy more of 
what industry has for them. 

Research has discovered new drugs, new 
insecticides, new disease preventives, as well 
as antibiotics for both man and animals 
better balanced foods and feed for man 
and farm animals. Many new inventions 
have reduced drudgery and increased pro- 
duction per man-hour of labor. 

Some other reasons for increased produc- 
tion of food and fiber per man-hour of labor; 
knowing proper kind and amount of fer- 
tilizer requirements; use of hybrid seed corn, 
better varieties of other field crops, fruits, 
and vegetables; soil conservation and soil 
improvement. 

Farmers are making twice as much food 


as they did 34 years ago; and why? Some 
more reasons given in numbers of different 
kinds of implements used in production and 


transportation. Thirty-four years ago, there 
were Only 246,000 farm tractors, now there 
are 4.6 million farm tractors; then 139,000 
trucks, now, 2,650,000 trucks; then, 10,000 
corn pickers, now, 640,000 corn pickers; then, 
4,000 combines, now, 950,000 combines; then 
55,000 milking machines, now, 730,000 mls- 
ing machines. 

Today, the average farmer in the United 
States is making 2.4 times as much food 
per hour of time as he did 34 years 850 
Electricity—yes, electric power has been one 
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-reatest factors both in the home and 
e farm. Cheaper power for all, farm, 
es, and office buildings; results—better 

and more happiness. 

‘ the above is not all of the story 
ee Why? Why? Suppose you take up 
ony here and carry on. This story was 
i many years ago—it will continue as 

man lives. Inquiring minds spell 

Why? 


' 





Dangers of Russian Peace Moves 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it has been my great honor and 
nleasure to meet possibly the last of the 
Polish intellectuals to flee Poland before 
the invasion of that country by the Rus- 

in armies, the Reverend Dr. Andrew J. 
Krzesinski, doctor of philosophy and doc- 
tor of theology, an eminent philosopher, 
an author of many books in various lan- 
cuages, and a Polish patriot who battled 
from their inception, nazism, commu- 
nism, and other movements hostile to 
the ideals of western culture. 

There is neither space nor time to 
detail here the numerous intellectual 
achievements of the Reverend Dr. Krze- 
sinski. Suffice it to say that he has been 
a member of the faculty of the University 
of Warsaw, a professor of philosophy of 
the University of Cracow; that he has 
traveled widely in Palestine, Egypt, and 
the principal countries of the Far East, 
where he lectured in all the great univer- 
sities and conferred with their leaders 
including Gandhi, Nehru, and others 
playing an important part in the political 
and social life of those lands. 

These studies and contacts, including a 
visiting professorship of philosophy in 
the University of Montreal and other uni- 
versities on the American continent have 
qualified the Reverend Dr. Krzesinski to 
throw light upon the cataclysmic events 
afflicting the world today. 

Since he is a recognized authority, not 
only on philosophy but also on the sub- 
ject of culture and civilization, I have 
asked the Reverend Dr. Krzesinski to 
give to this Congress the benefit of his 
vast knowledge and experience as to the 
dangers to the free world of the current 

vussian peace moves, which I have the 
honor of presenting, as follows: 

Many people in the United States of Amer- 
ica and in Great Britain think that the 
smiles and the kindness of Soviet Russia’s 
Tepresentatives are a sign of their good will 
and of their real desire for an international 
peace. Such an opinion is not justifiable. 
It is based on a superficial knowledge of Rus- 
sian communism, for the essential goal of 
Soviet Russia is to dominate the entire world. 
The persons ruling Soviet Russia and their 
tactics may change, but the political goal 
remains the same. It is unchangeable. 

Let us not forget that Soviet Russia's 
representatives started to smile and to be 
genteel not until their great efforts to stop 
the rearmament of Western Germany and its 


ratification by the French Parliament seemed 
lutile, 


Then suddenly they changed their tactics, 
and have been trying to obtain indirectly 
what they could not obtain directly. The 
smiles and the kindness in this respect have 
to be helpful. And we must confess that 
with these new tactics they have been very 
successful. 

First, the treaty of independence and 
neutralization of Austria is for them very 
advantageous. They have to receive great 
amounts of money which mostly comes from 
the United States of America, and the whole 
Austrian territory has to be free of the Allied 
armies. When the suitable time comes, they 
will, in this country, not find any military 
resistance from the part of the Allied mili- 
tary forces, and the whole Austrian territory 
would be taken within a few hours. 

Second, at the Geneva Conference, with 
smiles and assurances, public as well as con- 
fidential, they provoked in the United States 
of America and in Great Britain some kind of 
relaxation and hopes for an international 
peace. The whole system of defense in these 
countries has been slackened and weakened, 
when, at the same time, in Soviet Russia and 
in its satellite countries very great efforts 
have been made to strengthen and discipline 
the armies, and to increase their war poten- 
tiality to the highest degree. 

Soviet Russia’s representatives do every- 
thing possible to stop the rearmament of 
Western Germany, to unite it under their 
own terms, with Eastern Germany, and to 
neutralize the reunited Germany in the same 
way as they did Austria. 

At the same time, they try to neutralize 
France, Italy, and all other countries of 
Europe. In this way they are preparing 
themselves to be succesful when they are 
ready to attack the free countries of 
Europe, of America and other continents. 
All such neutralized countries deprived of 
allied armies would be invaded within a 
few days without great Communist military 
losses. 

The illusion of an international peace pro- 
voked by smiles and kindness of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s representatives are for the whole free 
world very dangerous. 

If Soviet Russia’s rulers would have a 
real peace, they must prove it with facts not 
only with smiles. The only way of prov- 
ing it is the restoration of freedom and com- 
plete independence to Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Lithu- 
ania and to all other countries invaded and 
enslaved by them. 

This would be the first step for a real in- 
ternational peace. 

Another step would be disarmament under 
an international control. 

Unless Soviet Russia’s rulers, with such 
steps, prove the sincerity of their desire for 
an international peace, we must be prepared 
for the worst, and not allow ourselves to 
be guided by illusions. 





Outstanding Performance of Metropolitan 
Police During Transit Strike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard many favorable comments about 
the fine courteous job the police are 
doing in Washington during the transit 
strike. They have handled the traffic 
in an admirable manner, and in spite of 
their greatly increased duties and the 
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hot weather, they have remained friend- 
ly, courteous, and efficient. I think Iam 
only voicing the general feeling of all of 
us that theirs is a work that is being 
well done. 





Increased Rates of Compensation for Vet- 
erans and Reinstatement of National 
Service or Government Life Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of increased rates of compensa- 
tion for dependents of veterans with 
service-connected disability and rein- 
statement of national service or Govern- 
ment life insurance. You will note that 
eligibility requirements have already 
been decreased from 60 percent to 50 
percent disability by Public Law 339, 81st 
Congress, Sixty-third Statutes, chapter 
900, section 4. 

H. R. 5574 would enable some to obtain 
national service life insurance. It 
should be pointed out that under its pro- 
visions they would have to pass a health 
test. It is doubtful if veterans with 50 
percent or more disability could pass 
such test. I, therefore, endorse H. R. 
3664 under which such veterans would 
not be subject to a health test. 

THE DISABLED VETERANS AND THEIR DEPEND-=- 
ENTS-——ARE THEY ON EQUAL FOOTING WITH 
THEIR FELLOW CITIZENS? 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a situation concern- 
ing our disabled veterans which is de- 
plorable. Every man wants to see that 
his wife and children do not lack the 
necessities of life and that they have all 
of the good things which he can secure 
for them. Yet our totally disabled veter- 
ans lie in hospitals faced with the knowl- 
edge that they can do little or nothing 
to provide their families with even the 
bare necessities of life. Still other vet- 
erans with 50 percent or more disability 
find that they can only work part time 
at only the lowest paid jobs and are 
hardly able to provide even the neces- 
sities let alone the one or two small lux- 
uries which we all expect as a matter of 
course. 

In 1948 with the enactment of Public 
Law 877, 80th Congress, Congress recog- 
nized that the veteran with 60 percent or 
more disability needed help in support- 
ing his family and provided additional 
compensation for his dependents as fol- 
lows for totally disabled veterans with a 
proportion of the amounts for the par- 
tially disabled with 60 percent or more 
disability: 


5 gion ian #21 00 
Tn: IN scans naib ries a 35. 00 
an i MN cca es irene icin Soe cilia 45.50 
Wife, 3 or more children_........... 56. 00 
ca I icin cai nh earn dnl 14. 00 
Sy EE, SD BIBT OD ce ccccimncmecene 24. 50 
No wife, 3 or more children_.....-.--. 35. 00 
Each dependent parent _._--- . s0:00 
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On October 10, 1949, in Public Law 339, 
61st Congress, the Congress included vet- 
erans with 50 percent or more disability. 

Having recognized the principle that 
the seriously disabled veteran needs and 
deserves help in supporting his family, 
we have promptly forgotten it. In spite 
of the fact that the cost of living has 
increased year by year, these rates have 
not been increased. It is true that for 
the veteran himself we have passed in- 
creased pensions, now amounting to 
$i8l1 as compared to $115 at the end of 
World War II. But Mr. Speaker, it is 
now time to step back and take a look 
at the whole situation which includes 
tne veteran and his family. While we 
have been preoccupied with increasing 
his pension, he has been forced to de- 
vote an increasing amount to the sup- 
port of his loved ones. By failing to in- 
crease the rates for his dependents since 
1948 we have actually failed of accom- 
plishment of our objective, that is, to 
place our disabled veteran in the same 
competitive position with respect to his 
fellow citizens, as if he too had not been 
called upon to make the sacrifice he did 
made in the service of his country. 

At this point I am going to quote from 
a letter I received from a disabled vet- 
-ran in my district. I am sure each of 
you gentlemen have received from time 
to time many letters of a similar nature. 
I quote: 

I have been more than “considerably un- 
der the weather” for some time which neces- 
Sitated another stomach operation during 
the latter part of March, performed in the 
veterans’ hospital in Erie. That was the 
third such operation, all service-connected, 


of course, from World War II. 
* . . 7 . 


Fourteen dollars a month is hardly suffi- 
cient to buy the milk for one child. In 
my case, my wife and I are separated, my 
children are with my father and I get the 
amount of $24.50 for 2 children. The rent 
(excluding clothing, allowances, medical or 
dental bills and miscellaneous) is $70 per 
month—and I receive but $24.50. Both are 
in school, so you can see what it does to 
my check. This is a general problem and 
certainly not confined to the undersigned. 


Our disabled veterans are proud men. 
They do not want a handout. They only 
want to compete on an equal footing with 
their fellow citizens. We must see to it 
that inadequate aid for his dependcnts 
does not rob the veteran of the benefits 
more generously provided by the Con- 
gress for the veteran himself. 

DISABLED VETERANS-——-REINSTATEMENT OF WNA- 
TIONAL SERVICE AND GOVERNMENT LIFE INSUB- 
ANCE LOST THROUGH NO FAULT OF THER OWN 
Mr. Speaker, I have already made a 

statement respecting the need to increase 

the rates for dependents of our disabled 
veterans with 50 percent or more dis- 
ability. There is one more aspect of the 

disabled veterans’ problem to which I 

wish to call your attention. 

Veterans with 50 percent or more dis- 
ability have a very hard struggle, because 
of their disability, to find and keep steady 
employment. Every one of them at times 
finds himself faced with uremployment, 
either because he is unable by reason of 
his disability to obtain other than a tem- 
porary or part-time job or because of the 
necessity of further hospitalization. Mr. 
Speaker, during those periods of unem- 
ployment, our seriously disabled veterans 
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and particularly those with families and 
dependents find that it takes every penny 
that they can scrape together and more 
to keep going and to keep their families 
going. As a result many of our disabled 
veterans have been forced to give up 
their national service life insurance 
for the simple reason that they just did 
not have the money to continue the 
premiums and still continue to furnish 
their families with the necessities of life. 

I have, as I am sure you have also, re- 
ceived letters from disabled veterans in 
my district who would like the chance to 
obtain this insurance again. They, how- 
ever, are prevented from applying by the 
provisions of section 619 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act, see United 
States Code, section 38, page 820, which 
prohibits the issuance of such insurance 
after April 25, 1951. I feel that this sec- 
tion should be amended to give our dis- 
abled veterans, who have lost their in- 
surance through sheer necessity and 
through no fault of their own, another 
opportunity to obtain such insurance. 
In addition, I feel that our veterans who 
have suffered disabilities in our coun- 
try’s cause should not be discriminated 
against in obtaining such insurance by 
being required to pass a health test. 

Undoubtedly, some of our veterans 
whose disabilities are slight could pass 
such a test. Those, however, who have 
suffered most, whose disabilities are the 
greatest, could not possibly pass such 
test. They would be precluded by the 
very sacrifice which they have made for 
their country from obtaining the insur- 
ance. I therefore feel that section 619 
should be amended in such a way that 
the disabled veteran would not be pe- 
nalized by his disability. I therefore en- 
dorse H. R. 3664. 





Our Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 31, 1955, the 42d an- 
nual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress was held at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
The highlight of the convention was a 
banquet with representatives from 46 of 
the 48 States of the Union present and 
representatives from Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska. At this session was 
read a most interesting and important 
message from the President of the United 
States, dealing with the utilization of 
our water resources. Under unanimous 
consent, I reproduce this message herein 
for the information of the Members of 
this Congress: 

THe WHIrTt Hovuss, 
Washington, May 27, 1955. 
The Honorable Overton Brooks, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Overton: I should prefer to convey 
personally to the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress my congratulations and best 
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wishes on the occasion of its 42d 
convention. Since, however, I cannot }. 
there, I have asked my Secretary, Mr. Shan. 
ley, to bring my cordial greetings to every. 
one in attendance. P 

The problem of assuring our people o; 
adequate water has become of utmost im 
portance to every one of us. In my re. 
marks to your group a year ago, I men. 
tioned that the administration was embark. 
ing upon an effort to coordinate and ip. 
crease the efficiency of the many Feder, 
activities which impinge upon this prob. 
lem. Since then a special advisory con 
mittee on water-resources policy has beep 
hard at work, and I have received regular Bt 
reports on its progress. I am satisfied th, 
its recommendations—soon to become p 
licly available—will constitute a valuable 
basis for the improvement of our nat 
water-resources policy. While many 
provements can be made by administrative 
action, major changes will, of course, re. 
quire congressional action. There will t 
be ample opportunity for public review o; 
basic revisions in national policy. 

The tremendous proportions of this task 
are well known to your congress. No organ. 
ization at any level of government or out- 
side the Government can perform the task 
alone. The best efforts of all groups, at the 
local, State, and Federal levels, working in 
harmony toward the common goal, will be 
required. I know that in this undertaking 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
will continue to play a significant and yal- 
uable role. 

Sincerely, 








Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 





Supplemental Income for Recipients of 
Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include Senate Joint Resolution 
10 adopted on June 27, 1955, by the Sen- 
ate of the 69th General Assembly of 
Mlinois: 

Senate Joint Resolution 10 

Whereas the Federal social-security law 
permits recipients of old-age and survivors 
insurance benefit payments to supplement 
these benefits by earning up to a specified 
amount in covered employment without 4 
loss of such benefits; and 

Whereas such provision encourages those 
who can do so to engage in productive em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas the Federal law governing grants 
to States for old-age assistance does not allow 
such supplementary earnings without a 1oss 
of benefits; and 

Whereas the basic purpose of the two pro- 
grams—old-age and survivors insurance and 
old-age assistance—is the same, namely 
safeguard against old-age dependency: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 69th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein), 
That we respectfully request the Congress 
of the United States to make provisions 
which would permit recipients of old-age 
assistance to supplement their old-age assist- 
ance benefits by earning an amount equal 
to that permitted recipients of old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits without a 10s 
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euch benefit, by and with the consent of 
jegislatures of the respective States 
-» have State old-age assistance plans; 
i be it further 
prcolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
by the secretary of state to Senator 
. H. Dovctias, Senator EvERETT M. DirK- 
cpw. and to each Member of the House of 
Re} ~esentatives in the State of Illinois. 
yyted by the senate June 27, 1955. 
; JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
EpWaARD H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Coneurred in by the house of representa- 
tives June 30, 1955. 
WarREN T. Woon, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Frep W. RUEGG, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


sent 


PA 


Ad 





Averaging Taxable Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a bill, H. R. 
7837, to provide greater equity in our tax 
structure by permitting the averaging of 
taxable income by individuals over a 
6-year period. 

It has long been recognized that the 
bunching of income creates one of the 
most serious inequities under our pres- 
ent tax system. Individuals who exper- 
ience a concentration, or bunching, of 
income in 1 year are taxed much more 
heavily than those who reecive the same 
income over a period of years. 

Our tax rates are generally based on 
the principle of ability to pay. But this 
basic principle is violated when an indi- 
vidual is subjected to rates, ranging as 
high as 91 percent, which bear no rela- 
tion to his ability to pay if that ability 
were determined realistically over a 
period longer than 1 year. 

This injustice is prevalent throughout 
the American economy. The farmer who 
struggles along on a small income for 
many years and then has one big crop is 
taxed in the good year as if he had been 
earning that level of income consistently. 
The same is true of the small-business 
man whose enterprise suddenly becomes 
successful. It also applies to the profes- 
sional man, the performing artists, the 
writter, or the employee whose efforts 
over Many years are rewarded with in- 
creased compensation. 

In planning our tax laws, we should 
recognize that our economic system is 
highly dynamic. Our tax sturcture 
should take account of this fundamental 
fact and allow an appropriate adjust- 
ment to those whose income fluctuates 
Sharply from year to year. The present 
rate structure more or less assumes a 
Static level of income and penalizes 
those who: by their extra efforts, increase 
their income at a sharply accelerated 
pace. In many areas of business enter- 
prise, the effect of the present system 
may be to act as a deterrent to increased 
output within a single year because of 


the extra heavy taxes which will be 
incurred. 

The problem of averaging income has 
been approached tentatively at several 
points in the Internal Revenue Code but 
there is no overall provision which is 
generally applicable. For example, sec- 
tions 1301-1304 allow an individual who 
performs services over a period of 36 
months or more to spread the income re- 
ceived there from over the 36-month 
period. These provisions, however, ap- 
ply only if 80 percent or more of the in- 
come is attributable to the services re- 
ceived in 1 taxable year. 

Another averaging provisions, section 
72 (e) (3), applies to the proceeds of 
endowment policies or face amount cer- 
tificates which are paid off in 1 year. 
The recipient of the income may spread 
it over a 3-year period. 

The 1954 code added section 481 (b), 
relating to inventory adjustments, which 
permits the amount of the adjustment 
to be included in the taxable income 
of the year of receipt and the 2 preced- 
ing taxable years. 

The new estates and trusts subchapter 
of the 1954 code contains a so-called 
5-year throwback rule in section 666, 
which has some of the characteristics of 
averaging with respect to the recipient 
of a distribution of accumulated income. 

This brief summary by no means 
covers all of the provisions of existing 
law which attempt in some fashion to 
ameliorate the rigidity of the annual 
accounting concept. There are many 
other provisions, such as the install- 
ment-sales provisions and the capital- 
gains sections, which are concerned in 
part with the same problem. 

However, all of the present provisions 
are geared to one or more specific situa- 
tions. There is a fundamental need, as 
I have indicated, for a provision which 
is applicable to all taxpayers regardless 
of their occupation and the source of 
their income. 

Many leading tax writers and prac- 
titioners have recognized the inequity 
and gone on record in favor of the prin- 
ciple of tax averaging. The main ob- 
stacle has been the lack of any sound, 
workable proposal which would permit 
averaging of income without causing ex- 
cessive administrative complexities. 

The bill which I have submitted, and 
which is intended primarily as a basis 
for study and analysis, provides a very 
simple form of averaging. An individual 
who has a substantial increase in income 
in any one year would be allowed to 
spread the increase over the taxable year 
and the 5 preceding years. His tax on 
the increase would be computed on the 
lower rates applicable to the preceding 
years. 

The bill limits the adjustment to cases 
in which there is an increase of more 
than 50 percent over the income of the 
past 5 years. Minor fluctuations in in- 
come do not need or warrant the adjust- 
ment. 

As an illustration, assume that a small- 
business man averages $5,000 for 5 years 
and in the 6th year has a $20,000 in- 
come. He would qualify for the adjust- 
ment with respect to the excess of $20,000 
over $7,500—150 percent of the average 
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income for the past 5yvears. The $12.500 
would be spread over a 6-year period for 
the purpose of computing the maximum 
tax in the year of receipt. 

A tax averaging proposal of the type 
which I have described is both simple and 


flexible. The 5-year period moves for- 
ward constantly. Any individual who 
has a marked increase in taxable in- 


come would be able to qualify for the ad- 
justment by reference to the 5 prior 
years of income experience 

I should like to emphasize that the 
proposal does not exempt any portion of 
taxable inceme or allow a preferential 
rate to any individual or group. It sim- 
ply provides for a more realistic applica- 
tion of the progressive rate structure to 
irregular fluctuating incomes. 

The proposal for tax averaging would 
be of benefit to millions of farmers and 
small-business men. It would remove 
some of the penalties of our present rate 
structure for entertainers, athletes. and 
others whose income characteristically 
fluctuates widely from year to year. The 
adjustment would tend to equalize the 
tax burden of those with irregular and 
those with stable incomes and provide 
greater incentive for maximum contribu- 
tion to the economy. It would also re- 
duce the constant pressure for many 
special tax relief provisions, 





Resolution to Prevent Reduction in United 
States Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following resolution by 
the House of Representatives of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts requesting 
the Congress of the United States to pre- 
vent a reduction in force of the United 
States Marine Corps. This resolution 
was sent to Hon. Joon McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, and by him to me because 
of my activity in behalf of the Marine 
Corps. 


Resolutions Memorializing Congress To Pre- 
vent the Reduction in Force of the United 
States Marine Corps 


Whereas the Secretary of Defense has pro- 
posed a reduction in the force of the United 
States Marine Corps; and 

Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
has established an outstanding record as part 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; 
and 

Whereas any reduction in force of the 
Marine Corps at this time would be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the United 
States of America: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 
urgently requests that the Congress of the 
United States take such action as may be 
necessary to prevent a reduction in force of 
the United States Marine Corps; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the secretary of the Common- 
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wealth to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of Defense, to the presiding 
officer of each branch of Congress, and to 
each of the Members thereof from this 
Commonwealth. 
Adopted: House of Representatives, July 
18, 1955. 
LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
Attest: 
Epwarp J. CRonrINn, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





General Ridgway Is a Man To Be 
Listened To 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I wish to include an Asso- 
ciated Press article covering the letter of 
General Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, 
addressed to Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson challenging the basic 
military policy of the present adminis- 
tration. I note, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Secretary passes off the warning of the 
Nation's leading soldier as not very im- 
portant. This statement pinpoints the 
problem. Politicians, and not military 
men, are deciding the vital questions of 
military requirements. 

RimpGway CrirTicism OF ARMS POLICY TOLD 

WASHINGTON —The Pentagon has ripped 
the secrecy label off a letter by Gen. Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway sharply challenging the 
basic military policy of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

In one of his last official acts as Army Chief 
of Staff, General Ridgway lashed out with 
particular vigor at what he described as the 
administration's overemphasis on air-nuclear 
weapons—atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

General Ridgway addressed his letter to 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, who 
ordered it made public July 15 after its 
contents had leaked into print. 

In its strictly military phases the letter 
was essentially a restatement of criticisms 
General Ridgway had voiced piecemeal and 
in less pointed terms for months before he 
retired June 30. 

But the paratroop general gave his con- 
tentions new emphasis by putting them all 
together in a compilation and relating one 
argument to the others. 


SOVIET TREND NOTED 


The 10-page study of the relative military 
positions of the United States and its free 
world Allies versus the Soviet bloc made two 
main contentions: 

1. The Communists are pursuing their 
worldwide aggressive course along lines not 
likely—and probably not intended—to bring 
nuclear weapons into play. 


For that situation, General Ridgway said, 
the free world needs “an immediately avail- 
able joint miiltary force of hard-hitting 
character in which the versatility of the 
whole is emphasized and the preponderance 
of any one part is deemphasized.” 

2. Some time between 1958 and 1962 the 
Communists will have developed such nu- 
clear weapons and delivery capability that 
“the United States nuclear-air superiority 
will have lost most of its present signifi- 
cance.” 
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In that situation General Ridgway foresaw 
a nuclear stalemate, either through mutual 
destruction if the weapons are used or 
through their cancellation because neither 
side will employ them for fear of what the 
other will do in retaliation. 

The letter, which had been classified “con- 
fidential” at the Pentagon, was released on 
orders from Mr. Wilson, who was at Quan- 
tico, Va., for his annual conference with 
military and civilian chiefs of the Armed 
Forces. 

NOT VERY IMPORTANT 


Mr. Wilson acted in response to inquiries 
by newsmen after the New York Times had 
quoted extensively from the letter in the 
July 15 edition. The Times said it had been 
given access to the material by “competent 
sources.” 

In telling newsmen of his order to the 
Army to give the letter out, Mr. Wilson com- 
mented laconically: 

“TI don’t think it’s very important.” 

President Eisenhower put it a little differ- 
ently at a news conference some months ago. 
Questioned then about General Ridgway's 
objections to administration plans to reduce 
Army strength, Mr. Eisenhower said General 
Ridgway was expressing a “parochial” (nar- 
row) view. 





Memorandum to President Eisenhower on 
the Condition of the Ukrainian People 
in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived from Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, pro- 
fessor of economics at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and national chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, a memorandum prepared by Mikola 
Lebed, secretary general for foreign af- 
fairs of the Supreme Ukrainian Libera- 
tion Council, on the occasion of the re- 
cent Geneva Conference. This memo- 
randum was submitted to the President 
and deals with the captivity of over 40 
million Ukrainians in the Soviet Union. 

The Supreme Ukrainian Liberation 
Council is the political representation in 
the free world of the Ukrainian under- 
ground forces in Ukraine, which is the 
largest non-Russian nation in Eastern 
Europe. It depicts the unyielding re- 
sistance of the Ukrainian people to Com- 
munist imperialism and _ colonialism. 
Because of its informative contents,I ask 
that this memorandum be included in 
the Appendix of the REcorp: 

JULY 12, 1955. 
The Honorable Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of 
America, The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

MR. PRESIDENT: In behaif of the Supreme 
Ukrainian Liberation Council, the governing 
body of Ukrainian underground forces in 
Ukraine, I have the honor, in connection 
with the forthcoming Geneva conference and 
the presently conducted peace offensive by 
Moscow, to bring to your kind attention the 
following: 

1. The present policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment which, among others, has made the 
Geneva Conference possible, should be recog- 
nized as a temporary strategic diversion 
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which does not in any manner alter the baci 
objectives of communism and Russian impe. 
rialism. This policy is the result of: (a) » 
failure of the line of general attack on 4) 
fronts pursued by the Soviet leadership im. 
mediately after the termination of Wor\q 
War II which had to be abandoned approxi. 
mately at the time of Stalin’s death; (b) fo). 
lowing the death of Stalin, the people of the 
Soviet Union, who had always desired free. 
dom, perceived a possibility of its realizatioy 
and the Soviet leadership was compelled ty 
give this matter its reluctant consideration: 
(c) the dictatorship has thus far not suc. 
ceeded in becoming authoritatively sta. 
bilized; (d) internal difficulties of an eco. 
nomic nature constitute a major con. 
tributing factor to this changed strategy of 
the Soviet leaders; (e) every opportunity to 
gain some measure of freedom has beey 
seized upon by the non-Russian peoples with 
particuiar alacrity, as witness the East Ger. 
man rebellion, Czech insurgence, Ukrainian 
underground activities, or the Vorkuta riots, 
to cite Just a few examples. 

2. The present Soviet leaders expect their 
policy of concessions to solve for them, at 
least in some measure, their main difficulties 
such as those of an internal nature, 1. e, 
those enumerated under (b), (c), (d), and 
(e); forcing the West to abandon its military 
bases located at an uncomfortable proximity 
to the nerve-center of Moscow; neutraliza- 
tion of those countries which are not as yet 
fully committed to the Soviet camp; and 
by talks with the West to create an im- 
pression upon the enslaved nations of the 
Soviet Union that the West approves the 
presently existing status of enslavement and 
hence there is no point to their struggie 
against the Kremlin. 

3. This does not mean that the present 
Soviet leadership has abandoned its long- 
range objective of world domination. It 
does mean, however, that it is committed to 
@ most vehement pursuit of a policy of co- 
existence which, in view of its nonrelin- 
quishment of basic objectives, will have w 
be a coexistence of a competitive nature. 

4. In spite of the above-mentioned stra- 
tegic diversion of new tactics adopted by the 
Soviet Union, its leadership does not pre- 
clude the possibility of achieving the long- 
range objective by means of preventive war 
(cf. recent articles by top military men of 
the Soviet Union, like General Korniyenko 
and Marshals Rotmistrov and Vasilevsky). 
These latter tactical propositions indicate 
that the military theories of the late Marshal 
Boris M. Shaposhnikov and General Svechin 
on the necessity of integration of the work 
of the General Staff with that of political 
leadership is being put into practice. The 
existence of such integration is evidenced 
by the following facts: (a) Intensification 
of military preparedness through a [fe- 
emphasis on heavy industry; (b) assurance 
of the Soviet Union's security through estab- 
lishment of a neutralized zone along its 
borders in Europe and Asia; (c) mora! dis- 
armament which would weaken potential 
enemies by undermining their willingness 
sacrifice a high standard of living in favor 
of armaments; (d) strengthening of Soviet 
intelligence work in the West by means of 
expanding cultural and economic relations 
with the West. 

An effective realization of these concepts 
requires time. To gain this precious time 
the Soviet Union is now staging “the most 
spectacular peace movement on record” with 
“electrifying overtures and unheard of con- 
cessions” (quotations from a speech by 
M. Z. Manuilsky delivered to the graduating 
class of the Lenin School of Political War- 
fare in Moscow, in 1931). 

5. The dangers of these concepts of Soviet 
Policy (competitive coexistence and pre- 
ventive war) could be considerably minl- 
mized, or even rendered completely inef- 
fective if the West would take full advantage 
of natural partners within the Soviet Union. 
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The internal front in the U.S. S. R. has never 
been liquidated, and the partner facing the 
+ in Geneva is not merely Premier Bul- 
in nor his Government, but the multitude 
of peoples of the U. S.S.R. Thus far, the 
west has these peoples as its partners be- 
pind the Iron Curtain, bound to the West by 
ideals, whereas the Soviet leaders have to 
gain partners within the orbit of the West 
iy by means of the establishment of fifth 
iumns consisting of traitors to their own 
lands and civilization. 

6 Whether or not these real and poten- 
tal partners of the West within the Soviet 
Union will be able to play the role of allies 
is entirely up to the political leadership of 
the West. Thus far there are no indications 
that the West intends to go through with a 
{ormal diplomatic renunciation of the goal 


f liberation of the satellite countries, and 
1e difference between the satellites and 
1-Russian Soviet republics such as 
Ukraine or Byelorussia being only geo- 
eraphic, there is no valid reason for the West 
to abandon these real and potential allies 
within the Soviet Union itself. If such an 
abandonment were to be considered, it would 
nave fatal repercussions in the areas behind 
the Iron Curtain. This could throw the na- 
tions of the U. S. S. R. into the arms of the 
Kremlin against their will, an incident of 
history which would be a repetition of what 
had already happened before, during the 
Nazi-Soviet war. It would mean that the 
West approves the Kremlin’s rule over these 
nations as its integral colonies and would 
dampen their will to resist the Kremlin. 
Thus a major part of the Soviet Union’s in- 
ternal troubles would be eliminated and 
these nations would be forced to look for 
the best offer from the Kremlin. Moreover, 
this would strengthen Bolshevik propaganda 
which works without cessation to convince 
the nations of the U. S. S. R. that the West 
has no other intentions toward them except 
to turn them into capitalist colonies. 


r 


7. Ukraine occupies a peculiar position 
among the nations of the U. S. S. R. In 
order to subdue Ukraine, which Stalin con- 
sidered to be the central knot of world revo- 
lution and Russia’s main economic base 
(Izvestia, March 14, 1918, and Pravda, Octo- 
ber 10, 1920) Soviet Russia had to wage war 
against the Ukrainian National Republic for 
3 years, from 1917 to 1920. Communist Mos- 
cow countered Ukrainian opposition by ap- 
plying alternately unconcealed terror and 
tactical concessions. The premeditated fam- 
ine of 1932-33 alone took over 7 million 
Ukrainian lives. And yet, World War II 
found Soviet Russia facing old and new diffi- 
culties in Ukraine. Ukrainians in the Red 
army surrendered in droves and the Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent Army (UPA) conducted a fight 
for complete national independence. In this 
situation Stalin admitted at the time of the 
Yalta Conference that “his position in the 
Ukraine was difficult and insecure” and asked 
President Roosevelt to agree to admit 
Ukraine to membership in the U. N. “for 
Soviet unity” (Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Roosevelt, and the Russians at the Yalta 
Conference). With the objective of gaining 
Ukraine's adherence to the Soviet-Russian 
concept of attacking the West, Moscow per- 
mitted the Crimea to be annexed to Ukraine 
in 1953 and is waging uninterrupted psycho- 
‘ogical warfare, attempting to convince the 
Ukrainian people that the West is their en- 
emy and that Ukraine’s only chance is to 
Stay together with Moscow. On the other 
hand, any Ukrainian opposition to Moscow 
is called subservience ‘to the West. 

In this situation it seems to be indicated, 
in raising the problem of the satellites at the 
Geneva Conference, for the West to find 
means which would permit it to assume a 
definite attitude toward the problem of 
Ukraine, whose struggle for freedom is also 
in the interests of the West. The particular 
Point of emphasis here is that such a clari- 
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fication of the attitude of the Western Pow- 
ers toward the problem of the enslaved na- 
tions within the U. S. S. R. should give the 
Ukrainian people reasons to believe that the 
West has no intention of approving their en- 
slavement by the U.S. S. R. by any treaty or 
agreement to be concluded with the Soviet 
Union, and that the free world is ready to aid 
the Ukrainian liberation movement both 
morally and politically. 

‘ In conclusion, it is respectfully suggested 

hat: 

The West should not be deceived by the 
diversion which is the basic strategy of Rus- 
sia in today’s changed form. Peace talks 
have not altered the real long-range objec- 
tives of the Kremlin. 

The West must continue vigilant, increas- 
ing its strength and weakening that of the 
enemy to avoid the mortal danger of being 
taken by surprise. 

The enslaved nations of the U.S. S. R. ex- 
pect the Geneva Conference to make the 
position of the West toward the problem of 
their eventual liberation entirely clear, 
therefore an indicated strategy on the part 
of the West is to nurture allies within the 
Soviet Union itself, such as Ukraine and 
other enslaved nations of the U.S. S. R. 

Respectfully, 
MIKOLA LEBED. 





Eighty-Fourth Is Cooperative Congress— 
“Cold War” Failed To Materialize 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, confir- 
mation of what some of us have heen 
saying about the splendid cooperative 
record of the 84th Congress came this 
morning in editorial comments published 
by two independent newspapers, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald and 
Labor’s Daily. 

It is pertinent to point out that both 
editorials begin with very similar un- 
qualified statements. 

The most notable fact about the first ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress is that President 
Eisenhower’s fears of a “cold war’’ between 
the White House and Capitol Hill did not 
materialize— 


Said the Post and Times Herald. 

Mr. Willard Shelton, writing in La- 
bor’s Daily, said that— 

It may fairly be said that the first session 
of the Democratic 84th Congress kept many 
of its promises— 


And he then goes on to praise the co- 
operation we gave the President in mat- 
ters of foreign relatioiis, which was the 
promise we made when campaigning and 
the promise we have kept. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include portions of the edi- 
torial from Labor’s Daily and the ertire 
editorial from the Post and Times 
Herald. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald|] 
COOPERATIVE CONGRESS 

The most notable fact about the first ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress is that President 
Eisenhower's fears of a cold war between 
the White House and Capitol Hill did not 
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materialize. The President's remark was 
made, of course, in the heat of the 1954 cam- 


paign, and he himself later acknowledged 
that his choice of words had been unfor- 
tunate. Actually there has been a large 


degree of cooperation between the Republi- 
can President and the Democratic Congress. 
On a number of issues, especially in the field 
of foreign policy, the Democratic maforities 
have given the President more support than 
members of his own party. 

On such vital questions as the Formosa 
resolution, the Paris treaties and the Austrian 
treaty party differences were not discern- 
ible. Both parties were also firmly behind 
the President's efforts at Geneva. While his 
foreign-aid program was trimmed, it came 
through with a large part of what he had 
requested. Authority was also given to en- 
ter into reciprocal trade agreements for 3 
more years. According to the Congressional 
Quarterly, majorities of both parties in the 
Senate stood with the President on 31 of 
the 33 issues on which votes were taken 

Credit for this sensible and constructive 
policy of working together for the national 
interest goes in considerable measure to 4 
men. President Eisenhower consulted with 
the leaders of both parties and in general 
kept partisanship in the background. Sena- 
tor GEorGE, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions. Committee, played a role similar to 
that of Arthur H. Vandenberg in the Truman 
administration. His wise counsel and initi- 
ative helped to keep the administration 
looking forward in foreign affairs. And 
Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON, who 
missed the last month of the session because 
of a heart attack, consistently placed the 
national interest ahead of party interests 
in marshaling his forces. In large measure, 
the same can be said of Speaker RAYBURN. 

In the field of domestic policy, the Presi- 
dent was less successful in getting his pro- 
gram enacted. Congress defeated his high- 
ways bill as well as the Democratic substi- 
tute. The aid-to-education bill and state- 
hood for Alaska bogged down in controversy. 

Also postponed were revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Refugee Act, and the Walter- 
McCarran Act. The Colorado River bill was 
put aside in the House to avert defeat. On 
the other hand, Congress passed a military 
Reserve bill that had at one time appeared 
to be doomed, extended the draft for 4 years, 
and renewed the Defense Production Act. It 
raised thé minimum wage to $1 an hour, and 
the President is likely to accept this despite 
the fact that it exceeds his recommendation. 
It increased the pay of its own Members as 
well as that of Judges and executive per- 
sonnel, 

Congress corrected the investigative ex- 
cesses of the previous session, but it effected 
no general reform of the procedures of inves- 
tigating committees. The improvement was 
largely in the shift of control to more re- 
sponsible committee chairmen. Senate in- 
vestigations led to cancellation of the Dixon- 
Yates contract and put Secretary of the Air 
Force Talbott on the spot, but otherwise 
they have made little impression on admin- 
istration policy. Congress sensibly turned 
over the loyalty problem to a Commission 
on Government Security. 

Although they control both Houses of 
Congress, the Democrats did not offer ajfor- 
mal legislative program. In the House there 
was a drive for a $20 income-tax cut,*for 
restoration of farm price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity, and for further liberalization 
of social-security benefits. These measures 
were clearly aimed at establishing a record 
for the 1956 campaign, but they were killed 
or put aside in the Senate. The Congress 
as a whole is entitled to generous thanks for 
keeping partisan considerations at a mini- 
mum. It has notably minimized the fear of 
divided control over the White House and 
Congress and has shown that men of good 
will under separate banners can work to- 
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gether when public-spirited leaders point 
the way. 





[From Labor’s Daily of August 2, 1955] 
RecorD OF THE EIGHTY-FourRTH 
(By Willard Shelton) 


It may fairly be said that the first session 
of the Democratic 84th Congress kept many 
of its promises. 

On the overriding issue of foreign policy, 
the Democratic Congress freed President 
Eisenhower from dependence on his own Re- 
publican leaders. This may lose another 
election for the Democrats next year, since 
Mr. Eisenhower has a remarkable capacity to 
claim the credit, but that cannot be helped. 

On the foreign policy issues the Democrats 
voted as their consciences required, and if it 
happens to assist the President politically, 
the safety and security of our people still 
commanded that they vote that way. 

In the field of domestic policy, the Demo- 
cratically controlled committees kept their 
promise to kill the Dixon-Yates contract. 

The President pretends he canceled out the 
private-utility deal because he was finally 
assured, in an atmosphere of good comrade- 
ship, that the city of Memphis would build a 
powerplant. 

This is nonsense; Memphis said all along 
that it simply would not accept Dixon-Yates 
power. The deal was killed because un- 
endurable proofs of scandal in the handling 
of the contract were being piled up against 
the administration. 

The personages involved include “assistant 
president” Sherman Adams, in the White 
House; former Budget Director Joseph Dodge; 
present Budget Bureau Director Rowland 
Hughes; J. Sinclair Armstrong, Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission; 
Brig. Gen. Herbert Vogel, Eisenhower’s ap- 
pointee as Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; Administrator Lewis L. Strauss, 
Fisenhower’s Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Not until the full record detailing the 
actions and conduct of each of these per- 
sonages has been exposed will the Dixon- 
Yates story be complete. 

In the legislative field—taxes, farm pro- 
gram, unemployment compensation, social 

. security, housing, and education—the record 
of the 84th Congress is mixed. 

The House, generally speaking, did a good 
job for the people. It passed a bill to repeal 
the Benson flexible farm price support 
policy; another bill to liberalize social se- 
curity; another bill to cut income taxes at 
the bottom, where they should be cut. 


There were fewer giveaways in the first 
session of the 84th Congress, and a new 
minimum wage law was passed, better than 
the President proposed. 





The Small Family Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
days of our fathers a certain type of 
hired man on the farm was described 
as “a great woodchopper in summer, a 
great hand with a scythe in winter.” 

The majority party in this session of 
Congress professes great concern for the 
welfare of the family farm. They al- 
most seem to resent the idea that any- 
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one, other than they, can, or will, or 
should help the low-income farmer. 

They have blithely tried to restore the 
high, rigid price supports which have 
been clearly seen to help most of the 
larger and more prosperous farmers. 
Their motto seems to be: “Billions for 
the rich, not even millions for the poor.” 

The request for $30 million, plus cer- 
tain enabling legislation, to start a rural- 
development program has fallen upon 
deaf ears. Truly, there are those who are 
“woodchoppers” for the small family 
farmer in the summer of helping the 
large farmer. They, too, can “swing a 
scythe” for the small family farmer in 
the winter of economy or the rush of 
adjournment. 





Congressional Quitters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, most newspaper editors con- 
tinue bitter over the incredible develop- 
ments that allowed politics to kill high- 
way legislation during the recent session 
of Congress. Most editors think a com- 
promise plan would have been possible, 
one of part taxes and part bonds. 

An effective editorial expressing this 
viewpoint was published last week in the 
Oregonian at Portland, Oreg. It follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL QUITTERS 


The almost incredible development is that 
rather than shorten their 5 months’ vaca- 
tion—at the new salary they voted them- 
selves, $22,500 a year plus perquisites—Mem- 
bers of Congress are preparing to go home 
without doing anything about the vital na- 
tional highways program. 

The Democratic leadership of Congress laid 
a fat egg on that issue. It should heed Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's advice to reconsider the 
sweeping plan he proposed, with its bond- 
financing feature. Or it should revise the 
Democratic program, billed as “pay as you 
go,” to win the necessary votes. It would 
only require a few days more in Washington. 

For Senate and House to adjourn with 
nothing done to meet the urgent national 
need for stimulated highway construction 
would be a push in the face the American 
public does not deserve. It would, in addi- 
tion, be a Democratic political boner of the 
first magnitude. 


On the basis of the Clay report, President 
Eisenhower informed Congress that a grand 
total of $101 billion must be spent on the 
40,000-mile system of national highways. 
This program was boiled down in Congress 
to an administration bill for expenditure 
of $38,500,000,000 in Federal and State money 
in 10 years, with a Federal bond issue of 
$21 billion to provide extra funds. Experts 
estimated the increased use of highways for 
business and pleasure would repay the bonds 
without additional ‘taxation. 

The Senate came out with a half-baked 
measure to provide more money for primary, 
secondary, and urban roads—but included 
neither bond authorization nor increased 
taxes. Democratic leaders of the House, also 
rejecting the bond proposal, produced a 
measure to spend $48,500,000,000 on high- 
ways in 12 years, and to raise $12,400,000,000 
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of the Federal share from a 1-cent increase 
in the gasoline tax plus harsh taxes on truck 
tires, recapping materials, tubes, and diese} 
fuel. 

But the House buckled under the pressure 
of a blitz lobbying drive by the truckine 
industry, although automobile owners would 
have paid about three-fourths of the new 
taxes. This week the House defeated both 
the administration bill and the Democratie 
leadership’s Fallon bill by substantial mar. 
gins. The President immediately appealeg 
for reconsideration, the intimation being 
that he would take the Democratic measure 
or a compromise, if he couldn't have his 
proposal. 

In the face of this record of ineptitude 
and disregard of the public welfare, Speaker 
Sam RaYBurRN has the temerity to say that 
the highway program is dead for this year 
“and probably for next year, too.” He js 
“shooting” for adjournment. 

A reasonable compromise between the pay- 


as-you-go and higher taxes position of the 
Democrats and the bonding plan of President 
Eisenhower could be reached in a few hours 


if the Democratic leaders wanted it. The 
people would go along with a 1-cent gas tax 
boost plus some bonding to obtain a program 
adequate to the Nation’s needs. For Con- 
gress to quit cold on this matter is unfor- 
givable, 





Richard S. Reynolds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared on Monday, Au- 
gust 1, 1955, in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

Throughout his life, Richard S. Reyn- 
olds was an individual of ingenuity and 
enterprise. He was an outstanding ex- 
ample of the progressive American busi- 
nessman, capable not only of achieving 
success for himself, but also of making 
a substantial contribution to the indus- 
trial and economic progress of his coun- 
try. ‘ 
Mr. Reynolds will be sincerely missed 
by the many who admired his genius and, 
particularly, by his countless friends in 
Virginia. 

The editorial follows: 

RICHARD S. REYNOLDS 

The imaginative gift which caused Richard 
S. Reynolds to write poetry in his few leisure 
hours, also made him one of the foremost 
industrialists of his time. For it was that 
same quality—imagination—that enabled 
Mr. Reynolds to expand the Reynolds Metals 
Co. into a serious rival of the Aluminum 
Company of America. 

Mr. Reynolds’ death came after a period of 
failing health, but not before he had mace 
a@ huge success of his aluminum business 
Along the way, he had also made great con- 
tributions to the success of the tobacco in- 
dustry, when in his younger days he was an 
employee of his uncle, R. J. Reynolds, in 
Winston-Salem. 

But Mr. Reynolds’ achievements, like those 
of most successful men, would not have been 
possible, if he had relied solely on sudden 
inspiration or haphazard bursts of energy. 
He probably worked harder than anybody !1 
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-anization, and spent a vast amount of 
traveling from one plant to another. 
tocky, genial man was likely to turn up 

any of his plants at almost any hour of the 
day or night. 

when the Reynolds Metals Co. established 

headquarters in Richmond in 1938, it was 

rable industrial acquisition to the city. 

' then, the company’s operations, both 

re and throughout the United States, have 

anded hugely. Reynolds Metals is now 
ne of the Nation's major enterprises. 

t has been important to the economy of 
Ri In addition the 
o mpany and its late founder have con- 
tributed generously to many charitable and 
civic enterprises. 

rhe passing of Richard S. Reynolds re- 
moves a leader in a generation of men who 

ntributed importantly to the present in- 

rial preeminence of America. Because 


t r 


il 


ich able, tireless, ingenious executives, 

. United States was the decisive factor in 
winning two world wars, and its people enjoy 
y far the highest standard of living on the 


Refugee Relief Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
eretable that the Democrat leadership 
of both Houses of Congress—in control 
of all committees—completely ignored 
the President’s request for vitally im- 
portant amendments to the Refugee Act 
of 1953, notwithstanding pledges of the 
Democrat Party to make needed revisions 
in the laws concerning admission of qual- 
ified persons. Both the Senate and 
House majority leaders failed to act, not- 
withstanding the efforts of Senator WaT- 
Kins to get action in the Senate and of 
Mr. CRETELLA, of Connecticut, and of my- 
self in the House. 


The President asked for these essen- 
tial revisions on May 27 last. I intro- 
duced a revision bill on January 5, 1955, 
and I later introduced H. R. 6733, which 
specifically provided for carrying out the 
President’s request by amendment of the 
act in order to permit the entry of bona 
fide immigrants. I requested a hearing 
on H. R. 6733 from subcommittee No. 1 
of the House Judiciary Committee and 
was advised on June 10 that my bill was 
before this subcommittee. On July 5 
the subcommittee chairman notified me: 

We have not scheduled any hearings on 


legislation designed to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. 


The reason given was that Senator 
Warkins’ bill would be brought before 
the full Senate Judiciary Committee. 
However, Senator WarTxrns’ efforts to 
carry out the President’s wishes were 
whipsawed in the Senate, as were mine 
in the House, by the Democrat leadership 
In both bodies. 

, The difficulties which will face bona 
fide qualified applicants in the future will 
Continue, thanks to the broken promises 
“<2 Democrat Congress, which also 
‘auled to keep its promises on education, 


health, and labor legislation. All of 
these measures to help people had been 
urged by the President, and all are very 
much in accord with the President’s mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy. 


Congress and the Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Ifr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hearst newspapers for the past 3 years 
have been compaigning continuously for 
better roads for this country. It was 
their awakening of an enlightened public 
opinion that brought the highway prob- 
lem to the attention of this Nation and 
to the Congress. 

Their opinion of the failure of the 
House to enact any highway legislation 
is of patricular value because of all of 
the publications in this country they 
understand the highway problem best. 

Therefore, I would like to insert in 
the ReEcorpD two editorials that were pub- 
lished in all of the 15 Hearst newspapers 
from coast to coast on Saturday, July 30, 
and Sunday, July 31. The first is en- 
titled “Disgraceful Performance” and 
the second “Why Is a Congressman?” 

In my opinion, these editorials express 
exactly what the sentiments of the Na- 
tion are on Federal highway legislation. 
I commend them especially to those 
Members responsible for the failure of 
the House to act on this vital problem. 

The editorials follow: 

DISGRACEFUL PERFORMANCE 


The performance of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in voting down any form of Fed- 
eral-highway legislation was sickening. 

In 12 hours of action in 2 days on the 
House floor, Congressman after Congressman 
expressed his great concern at the slaughter 
on our highways and the great economic loss 
the American people were suffering. 

The need for a Federal-highway bill, they 
kept saying to each other, is not in question. 

Then when their names were called, they 
voted down any form of Federal aid at all. 

Some of them, when the final vote was an- 
nounced, laughed aloud, as though they had 
done something amusing. 

Up in the galleries, enjoying this display, 
were the lobbyists who today are being held 
responsible for the defeat of the various bills. 

Many of them represented industries and 
associations that have fought for good roads 
for many years, but who found that they 
didn’t really want them if they were going 
to cost any money. 

The lobbyists won a battle, but they lost 
the war, because they represent industries 
that cannot survive unless the highways of 
America are made adequate within the next 
few years. 

Down on the floor the Congressmen were 
running the lobbyists’ errands and deserting 
their own party leadership. 

Today many of them have the decency at 
least to be somewhat ashamed of themselves. 

And the lobbyists are telling everybody 
that they really were for a road bill and 
that they didn’t expect that Congress would 
become so panicked under lobby pressure 
that nothing would result at all. 

If these gentlemen are to be accepted at 
their word—and that is a gigantic “if”’— 
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then we agree with Republican House Leader 
MarTIN that President Eisenhower should 
call a special session of the Congress and 
make it sit in Washington until it does its 
duty. 

There is nothing funny or politically smart 
about sabotaging a Federal highway bill 

About 200 Americans died in our chaotic 
traffic while these Representatives of the peo- 
ple were issuing pious statements and finding 
a way to save their own political hides 

Now let them act like the statesmen they 
pretend to be. 

Let them forget their miserable and petty 
differences. 

Let them sit down together with their eyes 
off the galleries and do the job the American 
people are demanding of them 

And let them sit there until they do 


Whuy Is a CONGRESSMAN? 


If you don’t want to think about the traf- 
fic jams you'll be in today as you and your 
family try to take a ride in the country, you 
might think about Congressmen. 

As you notice the ambulances and wreck- 
ers and State police cars heading toward the 
latest highway disaster, notice also what 
went on last week in Washington. 

Congressmen of both parties, stampeded by 
lobbyists representing industries that make 
good money from the use of the highways, 
voted down any attempt to get you out of the 
traffic chaos or to make the ambulance trips 
unnecessary. 

The lobbyists and our Representatives all 
Piously agreed that better roads are abso- 
lutely vital. 

They also agreed that it was absolutely 
vital that somebody else pay for constructing 
them and that it was absolutely vital that 
everybody get reelected. 

Realizing what they had done, after they 
had made sure they had done it, the Con- 
gressmen pointed at the trucking industry 
lobby as the villain. 

And the truckers, after the bills were well 
sunk, issued statements that Congress should 
never have acted like that; that President 
Eisenhower was right when he criticized 
Congress and demanded reconsideration of 
its failure to pass a bill. 

The same people who caused 100,000 tele- 
grams to flood into Washington demanding 
the defeat of highway legislation, issued press 
releases that said the recipients of the tele- 
grams must have misunderstand. 

The 100,000 telegrams came from a tiny 
minority of the American business com- 
munity. 

We wonder what might happen if the 
American people sent in telegrams them- 
selves, preferably after a frustrating, dan- 
gerous day on the roads the Congressmen 
refused to improve. 

In fact, why don't you do it right now? 

We don’t know whether you mean as much 
as a lobbyist does to your Congressman, but 
we're pretty sure a lot of you acting together 
mean more, much more. 

Why not let your Congressman know what 
you think about the House action last week 
and tell him to start all over again right now 
and pass a bill? 

And tell him to stay in Washington until 
he does. 


Biggest Mistake Congress Made 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the failure of the present Dem- 
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ocratic Congress to pass a highway bill 
was a disappointment and a disgrace. 

The Nation needs more and better 
reads to save lives and to prevent the 
crippling of citizens. Experts estimate 
the economic savings on hospital and 
medical bills, on wear and tear on equip- 
ment, in time on commercial vehicles, 
and through lower insurance rates at 
$4,300,000,000 annually. These eco- 
nomic savings would more than pay the 
cost of building the needed highways. 

Concerning the failure of Congress to 
pass highway legislation, the Democrat 
and Chronicle, of Rochester, N. Y., in 
disgust said editorially: 

Lack of action on a highway program is a 
disgrace. The national-road situation will 
grow worse before Representatives and Sen- 
ators get back to Washington next year. The 
delay is inexcusable and a black mark on 
the Congress. 





The Tuna Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram from the American 
Tunaboat Association: 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Congressman Bos WILSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Tuna producers have asked assistance 
under United States trade policy which 
promises not only to expand trade but that 
no domestic industry will be sacrificed in 
attaining that end. Despite serious injury 
no aid has been forthcoming. This condi- 
tion was wantonly disregarded and worsened 
by the recent trade agreement with Japan. 
Record imports of frozen tuna, refusal of 
the United States Government to take re- 
medial action, decline in number of can- 
neries buying domestic fish, decline in de- 
liveries of such fish by the tuna clipper 
fleet by over 23,000 tons this year compared 
to 1954, extended delays in unloading and 
inability of the major portion of the fleet 
to get sailing orders, have resulted in a de- 
cision by the association to reduce the price 
on yellowfin and skipjack tuna by $40 a 
ton effective on fish caught by vessels de- 
parting after August 1. The new prices are 
the lowest since the OPA. They mean still 
further reductions in wages to our fisher- 
men. Unless a vastly greater volume of tuna 
is now purchased by domestic canners this 
action may hasten the demise of the fleet. 
Unless the United States Government sees 
fit to implement its trade policy to the end 
that a domestic industry shall not be put 
out of business, this action will likewise 
be unavailing. There are few, if any, other 
industries that because of imports have 
declined in production, prices, profits, wages, 
employment, and their share of the domes- 
tic market, all of which trends must be re- 
versed if the industry is to survive. United 
States trade policy as it has been recklessly 
and grossly misapplied to the tuna fishery 
now makes it clearly possible for the Jap- 
anese to take over the entire United States 
market. Producers will fight this discrim- 


inatory treatment by every honorable means 
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as they believe our Government should 
honor not only its commitments to the Jap- 
anese but to a domestic industry as stated 
and restated by the administration. 
. HAROLD F. Cary, 
American Tunaboat Association. 





People Who Live in Glass Houses 
Shouldn’t Throw Stones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years, the Republican 
Party has made much of the so-called 
mess in Washington which they have 
attributed to the Democrats. The 
events of more recent date, however, 
would seem to point up the moral in the 
old saying that, “people who live in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones.” The 
Mulligan letters, so wonderfully remi- 
niscent of another Republican scandal 
of some years back, is only the most re- 
cent example of the Republican “mess” 
in Washington. This whole situation is 
very aptly summarized in an editorial 
which appeared in the Trentonian on 
August 1, 1955, and I should like to in- 
clude this editorial as a part of my re- 
marks. The editorial follows: 

Ir Must BE CONTAGIOUS 


Thirty months ago, Republican crusaders 
burdened with mops, pails, and much deter- 
gent marched triumphantly into Washing- 
ton. They were pledged to clean up the 
“mess” it took their Democratic predecessors 
20 years to create. 

They plunged into their janitorial chores 
with a furious delight and dedicated ac- 
tivity. 

First they went after the security risks. 
Came McCarthyism and the famous admin- 
istration security “numbers game.” 

After much accusation and vilification in 
which hundreds lost their jobs and reputa- 
tions on hearsay evidence, many objects of 
the numbers game were cleared and went 
back to work with scarcely an apology. 

But it reached such a crescendo of mad- 
ness that a roar of protest was heard from 
ex-Republican Senator Harry Cain, once an 
arch reactionary and now head of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. He pro- 
tested at length over the malevolent irre- 
sponsibility of the security program. 

Next came the Dixon-Yates deal, ordered 
by President Eisenhower himself. The com- 
bine was to set up an atomic powerplant to 
pay back the Tennessee Valley Authority the 
power drained by Atomic Energy Commission 
installations, 

This one touched off a hot fight, and out of 
the wash came the fact that a banker, work- 
ing as a consultant for the Budget Bureau, 
advised the Government on the deal. Con- 
veniently, his firm was doing. the financing. 


It didn’t take any of Defense Secretary 
Charles Wilson's bird dogs to scent the pro- 
nounced fragrance of this deal, so Ike can- 
celed it. He gave as his reason that the city 
of Memphis was planning to build its own 
powerplant and wouldn't need any from 
TVA. 

Next came Madam Hobby, who comes 
from Texas where they do things real big. 
She left us words that will long be remem- 
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bered: “Nobody could have foreseen the 
mand for the Salk polio vaccine.” 

Thereupon, the vaccine inoculation pro. 
gram program was, to borrow from the po. 
publican lexicon, a mess. 

Now comes l’affaire Talbott. This one jn. 
volves Air Force Secretary “Harold Talbo:: 
He is a partner in a management efficieno, 
firm that suddenly became prosperous after 
he was named to his high post. It seemed he 
gave it a little help by soliciting businec. 
from companies engaged in defense w rhe 
Conveniently, he used his official stationery 

Harry Truman got hung with the mink 
coat, deep freezer, and fancy vacation 
downs that his subordinates pulled. 

And since sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander, we think these latest bobbie 
legitimately and fairly can be hung on Ike 

It all goes to show that neither side has a 
mortgage on political morality, althouch this 
later gang showed far more sophistication 
and went after bigger stakes than did their 
predecessors. 

But it seems that these janitors, in charge 
of cleaning up the mess they say they found 
brought in some ringers. And they're mired 
down in some pretty sticky muck of their 
own making. 


de. 


shake. 





The Veteran’s Right To Compete in the 
Air-Transportation Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include the following 
article on North American Air Lines: 


THE VETERAN’S RIGHT To COMPETE IN THE 
AIR-TRANSPORTATION FIELD 


I should like to talk about how to be for 
the veterans and for free enterprise—up to 
a point. 

In the closing days of World War IT people 
in Government began to realize that one 
postwar byproduct of the fantastic air arma- 
da we had created to win the war would be 
a number of veterans who wanted to make 
their lives in aviation. Accordingly, certain 
regulations were passed which made it pos- 
sible for veterans to own and operate com- 
mercial airplanes. 

At this same time, in spite of the wartime 
boom in air travel, most of our major air- 
lines were operating in the red, and making 
up their deficits by receiving public funds 
in the form of subsidies and mail-pay con- 
tracts. The reason was that the major air- 
lines had always sold air travel to the public 
on a luxury basis. Fares were so high that 
only well-to-do people could afford to fly. 
Nobody had ever gotten through to the air- 
line executives with Lincoln’s famous words, 
“The Lord must have loved the poor people, 
He made so many of them.” 

Thanks to the new regulations permitting 
veterans to own and operate airplanes, a new 
and dynamic force came into commercial 
aviation. One group of veterans invented 
something they called aircoach. The idea 
was to sell air travel at fares everybody could 
afford. From the very first the response was 
tremendous, and the uproar was tremendous. 
The executives of our sick major airlines said 
aircoach was bad for the industry. They said 
it couldn’t be done profitably, they said they 
couldn’t even dare to try it; they asked for 
higher fare and bigger subsidies to blot their 
red ink. 
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m..+ their breast beating and pessimism 
stop the veterans operating under 
vernment’s regulations that permitted 
to fly commercial airplanes. They 
wpead and advertised aircoach to the 
They sold millions of people on the 
“that they could fly in safety and com- 
a lower fare. 
rth American airlines, the largest of 
groups of veterans, fiew over 600,000 
engers more than a billion passenger 
with a perfect safety record, never 
ved a nickel in Government subsidy, 
and paid for their own airplanes, 
I dea profit. 
this at the time when the major air- 
executives were crying up a storm in 
ional hearings that the only thing 
ild save our airlines was higher fares 
d bigger ladles to scoop up the taxpayers’ 
ut 4 or 5 years ago, the major airlines 
fnallv got the word. By this time the 
was educated to aircoach travel, air- 
received thousands of phone calls ask- 
whether they operated aircoach fights, 
they were finally forced to put on a few 
hts. Well, glory be, they couldn’t handle 
the business. Even though their fares were 
still higher than North American's fares, the 
public went for low-cost air travel as if it 
were a tax refund. 

Today, with oversas plane traffic carry- 
ing more passengers than all the ships, more 
than half of it is aircoach, more than a third 

f all domestic travel is aircoach, and the 
percentage is growing all the time. 

Our airlines are healthier than they have 
ever been in history, because they have 
finally found the North American way of 
reaching a bigger market by charging a lower 

Now, how does the Government thank the 
veterans who courageously pioneered in this 
new kind of air travel, who led the sick air- 
lines back to health, who brought the speed 
and comfort of air travel to millions? Have 
these veterans had a new oak leaf cluster 
added to the decorations they won while 
serving their country in the war? Have they 
gotten an official letter to the effect that this 
achievement was beneficial to the air-trans- 
port industry and the public? Here is the 
big surprise: The Government's gratitude is 
expressed as follows: They are trying to put 
the veterans out of business. Trying is a 
mild word forit. They are using every means 
in their power to set these veterans down on 
the ground, to deprive them of the use of 
their airplanes, to execute our companies as 
ruthlessly as @ guillotine blade chops off a 
head. 

What's their excuse. Not public safety. 
Remember, North American has flown 600,000 
passengers a billion passenger miles with a 
perfect safety record, and no airline can 
surpass that record. 

Their excuse is that North American has 
frown so much that it is in competition with 
the major airlines. Our question is, Who's 
competing with whom? Who started air- 
coach and who educated the public? Now 
that majors belatedly put aircoach on, they 
want the people who invented it to disap- 
pear, 

The sad part of all this is that their gun 
barrels are only incidentally trained on NAA 
and the courageous veterans who developed 
air coach. Actually, they are taking dead 
fim on the public’s pocketbook. NAA is the 
one big reason why air-coach fares on the 
Major airlines aren’t booted 20 percent in 
the next month or two. Do the majors want 
to raise the fares? Their intentions are 

Ciear. Recently they got themselves a blan- 
ket dollar-a-ticket increase which has cost 
the waveling public a hundred million dol- 
‘ars since it was passed. Only North Amer- 
ican refused to increase the fares. Draw 
your Own conclusion about why they want 
‘his stable, soundly operated airline out of 


business. 





Here’s the present picture. The CAB, 
which authorized our operation in the first 
piace, is now surprised at what creative free 
enterprise has accomplished. They shouldn't 
be that surprised. It was the same kind of 
doggedness and ingenuity that fiew the 
Hump, that broke the Berlin blockade, that 
got soldiers to the Far East in the Tokyo 
airlift when the Korean crisis broke. But 
they are surprised and, on behalf of the 
monopolistic group of major carriers who 
might as well own the air between our great 
cities, they are now trying to take back the 
authorization they gave to the veterans of 
our air battles of World War II. 

Shall big business own the air? 

Shall these veterans be callously deprived 
of their right in the new kind of travel they 
invented? 

Will you be forced to pay more for air 
travel? 

If the present decision of the CAB to re- 
voke North American is not set aside, these 
things will happen—and the public will be 
the loser. 





One-thousandth Anniversary of the Chris- 
tianization of the Ukraine: A Tribute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on many 
occasions Canadians and Americans join 
in mutual celebrations of events impor- 
tant to both nations. It is fitting that 
they should do so particularly on this 
celebration commemorating the Chris- 
tianization of the Ukraine 1,000 years 
ago, because both nations have substan- 
tial numbers of their citizens whose an- 
cestry is traced back to the Ukraine. 


In the history of the world the accept- 
ance of Christianity by what is now 
called the Ukrainian people has had the 
greatest significance. Christianization 
of the Ukraine had a two-fold effect 
upon the Ukrainians: It brought them 
into the Christian family; and secondly, 
it created a bridgehead for the dissem- 
ination of Byzantine culture into the 
heartlands and distant borders of East- 
ern Europe. With its Cathedral of St. 
Sofia, Kiev, the capital of ancient 
Ukrainia, became a religious and cul- 
tural center, rich in art, architecture, 
and literature. Within a relatively short 
time Kiev became one of the most prom- 
inent outposts of Byzantine civilization. 
From this medieval Kievan state Chris- 
tianity spread throughout the vast areas 
east of what is called today the border- 
lands of Western Europe, and as the 
eastern branch of Christianity enveloped 
this area, it diffused with it the Byzan- 
tine civilization in all its brilliance and 
grandeur. In this manner the entire 
area, formerly inhabited by pagan bar- 
barians, was brought into the Christian 
family and into the Byzantine civiliza- 
tion. 

The 1,000th anniversary commemorat- 
ing the Christianization of the Ukraine 
takes on a special meaning today when 
one calls to mind the unfortunate fact 
that the Ukrainian people have been 
overwhelmed and suppressed by one of 
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the greatest pagan forces of the ace, 
Russian communism. However dismal 
the future prospects of Ukrainians may 
seem, it ought to be the hope of every 
freedom-loving person that in this 20th 
Century as in the 10th a new movement 
will take root in the depths of the 
Ukrainian soul which with equal force 
and influence will spread eventually 
throughout the Soviet empire, a move- 
ment which will bring to the Ukrainian 
people a new era of religious, cultural, 
economic, and political freedom. A peo- 
ple who have done so much for the 
betterment of humanity deserve nothing 
less than that. 





The Small-Farm Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the low 
income farm family is again largely for- 
gotten by Congress. They are being de- 
nied even the small fund requested by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to help get 
the new rural-development program 
underway. 

April 27 President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress the study and recommenda- 
tions showing how low income farm fam- 
ilies can be helped. He said: 

We must open wider the doors of oppor- 
tunity to our million and a half farm fami- 
lies with extremely low incomes—for their 
own well-being and for the good of our 
country and all our people. 


To implement the program Congress 
was asked to appropriate $3 million and 
to provide $30 million for additional 
loans to small farmers. 

Congress would have gone home deny- 
ing any of this help for the smal! family 
farm had not Senator AIKEN and Senator 
TuHYE spoken out in protest. Asa result, 
there will be $15 million additional to 
loan to small farmers, All the rest was 
denied. 

Senator AIKEN said: 

I believe it will be too bad if the Congress 
does not go along with the President's pro- 
posal and undertake by legislative action to 
afford needed relief to the million and one- 
half families—comprising probably 6 million 
or 7 million persons—who today are living 
on farms, but do not have the means of a 
decent livelihood, and in many cases do not 
have educational opportunities, particularly 
vocational-education opportunities. If they 
leave the farms and find work elsewhere, they 
cannot command high wages, because they 
are not trained. They are trying to make a 
living on farms which are so small that even 
if they received 300 or 400 percent of parity 
for the crops they produce, they still would 
be unable to make a decent living 

So, Mr. Presicent, I should like to see the 
Senate today vote to restore the cuts in the 
appropriation which were made originally by 
the House, and subsequently agreed to by the 
Senate committee. 


June 7 and 8, leaders from 27 States 
met in Memphis, Tenn., to plan how best 
to push forward with the new rural- 
development program for low-income 
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farmers. ‘They are moving ahead with 
pians, hoping Congress would provide 
the funds to get at least 60 pilot opera- 
tions going in the 1,000 counties where 
low income farm families are concen- 
trated. Now they must be told Congress 
would not make this possible. The low 
income farm families have again been 
largely forgotten. 





Who Is Responsible for Our Inadequate 
Airpower? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. ir. 
Speaker, I am only one of the Members 
of this Congress who are increasingly 
appalled by intelligence of Soviet air 
strength, and our own relatively inade- 
quate airpower. We have been assured 
by the Secretary of Defense that the 
Russians were building only a defensive 
force, comparable presumably to the 
police force of any civilized state, but 
even the Secretary of Defense has now 
acquiesced in the decision of Secretary 
Talbott and General Twining to increase 
procurement of long-range B-52 bomb- 
ers for our Air Force by 35 percent. This 
was presumably because the Secretary 
was belatedly convinced that intelligence 
concerning the new Russian long-range 
heavy bomber, the T-37, was correct. 

What we know about the T-37, and 
what we hope the Secretary also knows, 
indicates that the Soviet rate of aircraft 
production is about twice that of ours. 
Planning of our B—52 intercontinental 
jet bomber, the chief weapon of our long- 
range bombing Air Force, began in 1947, 
and construction began 2 years later. 
Planning of the Russian equivalent, the 
T-37, began probably 4 years ago, and 
actual construction less than 3 years ago. 
These alarming figures emphasize what 

ven our own Air Force leaders have been 
telling us, that Russian technology is 
forging ahead of ours. 

A recent article by Prof. Barton Leach 
of the Harvard Law School and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, examines some of the rea- 
sons for our failure to build adequate air 
power; that is, for the failure of the 
American people to demand it. Recog- 
nizing that airpower is expensive, Dr. 
Leach still complains that we approach 
airpower from the dollar sign of its cost 
insteadof from an appraisal of its value. 
The fabulously expensive B-36 has per- 
formed its mission, and can only per- 
form its mission, if it never has to drop 
a bomb. Its value is the assurance it 
gives us of peace. Its visible sign is a 
Strong and healthy America enjoying 
peace. 

For 8 years, however, we have juggled 
with figures of Air Force wings and Air 
Force personnel to serve political ends. 
Currently we are expecting the Air Force 
to increase wing strength 14 percent with 
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@ manpower increase of one-half of 1 
percent. I am proud of the record of 
my Democratic colleagues in bucking 
President Truman and President Eisen- 
hower impartially when they sought to 
reduce the size of our Air Force. 


I wish the people of America and my 
colleagues here had today the instinctive 
understanding of airpower that the Brit- 
ish had of seapower. In an age of sea- 
power, that understanding made the 
British a great nation. Today, appre- 
ciating the fact that the air age is now 
half a century old, and the atomic age 
has been with us for a decade, the Brit- 
ish are showing equal understanding of 
airpower, and are giving adequate at- 
tention to the problems attendant upon 
its build-up. Perhaps it is, as Dr. Leach 
suggests, primarily a problem of leader- 
ship. If it requires “men of war leader 
stature with a wartime sense of respon- 
sibility and urgency” to give us the air- 
power necessary to our defense, and our 
survival, we of this Congress are abdi- 
cating our leadership. 


Mr. Speaker, by consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recorp a telling appraisal of our 
failure by Dr. W. Barton Leach. It isa 
long article, but a readable and a stimu- 
lating one, which appears in the May 
1955 issue of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 

The article follows: 


OBSTACLES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
AIRPOWER 


(By W. Barton Leach) 


“Airpower is the dominant factor in mod- 
ern war”—this is the common currency of 
strategic discussion. But in this second 
decade of the atomic age, 5 years after the 
first Soviet nuclear explosion, the theoretical 
dominance of airpower has not been realized 
in American force in being. It is well that 
we should examine the political, economic, 
professional, and administrative pressures 
that have repeatedly reduced and delayed 
the realization. 


Actually the above quotation is incom- 
plete. In its usual form there is an addi- 
tional word: but. The but may appear in 
the same sentence, the following paragraph, 
three pages later, or next week’s press con- 
ference. Yet appear it will. “Airpower is 
the dominant factor in modern war * * * 
but we also need a navy second to none and 
an army adequate to fight all kinds of war, 
large and small; * * * but since there is 
no single year of crisis we must build in an 
orderly way for the long haul; * * * but the 
aircraft we buy must be the ones we need, 
not those that will be obsolete before we get 
them; * * * but in building our military 
power we must not undermine our economy 
and thus allow communism to achieve its 
greatest triumph without firing a shot; * * © 
but,” and so forth. 

These but clauses are always unimpeach- 
able verities. And each in its own way is a 
factor retarding the growth of national air- 
power. Thus far the but clauses have had 
far too much success. Landpower and sea- 
power, at least since 1951, have had forces 
in being at the levels approved as the Na- 
tion’s strategic need. This has never been 
true of airpower since V-—J Day. Instead the 
country has been assured that “new em- 
phasis is being placed on airpower” and “our 
airpower is greater than ever before in peace- 
time history.” But the standard of evalua- 
tion must be the strategic requirements of 
the present, not the gross inadequacies of 
the past. 
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A QUESTION OF DEFINITION 


In this article United States airpower , 
defined as the United States Air Force—no; 
because of its name or any theoretical cop. 
cept that airpower must be unitary but be. 
cause of the military tasks that have bee, 
assigned to the Air Force, that it is organ. 
ized and prepared (given the means) to per. 
form, and that will not be performed a 
any significant level of effort except by the 
USAF. To avoid oversimplification some 
discussion of this definition now follows 

Broader terms have recently come into 
fashion in defining airpower. National air. 
power, it is said, is not only the Air Force 
but also the air elements of the Army, Navy. 
Marines, and Coast Guard, our civilian air. 
lines, and our incomparable aircraft indus. 
try. 

Such a definition can be of some occasional] 
use in pointing out the multiple uses of the 
air space in modern war. But it blurs the 
focus and can lead the unthinking to equate 
the organizations listed in the definition 
and conclude that a deficiency in the Air 
Force is cured by abundance elsewhere. It 
offers an anodyne for the agony of decision— 
the hard task of putting first things first 
second things determinedly second, and 
third things out the window. It lets one 
say, “Of course, we all agree that airpower 
is the dominant factor in modern war. But 
all these things are airpower. So we can give 
something to everybody—they are all so sin- 
cere and persuasive—and let each build air. 
power in his own way.” This is surely the 
pathway to self-delusion, perhaps to dis- 
aster. 

If we are to surmount the perils that face 
us we would be well advised to sharpen the 
focus of our definition as follows: United 
States airpower is military airpower in being 
to (1) deliver massive attack upon any en- 
emy anywhere as ordered, (2) defend the 
United States against enemy air attack, (3) 
provide tactical airpower, the air compo- 
nent of the ground-air fighting team, and 
(4) provide global airlift of men and mate- 
riel for all military purposes. 

These four military tasks are primary mis- 
sions of the United States Air Force. With 
regard to each of them certain plus values 
may be contributed by others, but it is well 
that these should be precisely understood to 
avoid false inferences that if the Air Force 
is not given the means to do these jobs 
someone else will do them. 

Massive attack 

The massive attack capability—the deter- 
rent to big war and a major war-winning 
factor if big war comes—is the job of Stra- 
tegic Air Command. This does not mean 
that SAC hugs a monopoly to its bosom. It 
does mean that no other military force has 
the capability of delivering massive attack 
at the required level of intensity and con- 
tinuity. Further, no other military force has 
indicated any willingness to accept firm re- 
sponsibility for any defined part of the job. 
This appears to include carrier-based air- 
craft, which must be considered a plus value 
available fortuitously if at all. 


Air defense 


The air defense of the United States is the 
job of Air Defense Command insofar 4s 
fighter aircraft and early warning systems 
on land are concerned. The Army con- 
tributes antiaircraft fire, especially ground- 
to-air missiles such as Nike. The Navy con- 
tributes seaward extensions of the radar early 
warning lines. Possible contributions of 
fighter aircraft by the Navy and Marines 
must be considered indeterminate plus 
values, unlikely to materialize owing to the 
necessity of building an air defense system 
around firm commitments, assigned respon- 
sibilities, and integrated training. If ADC 
does not have the means to provide fighter 
defense of the United States, this country 
has no fighter defense. 
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Tactical air support 
al air support of ground troops, pro- 
n against enemy air attack, interrup- 

of the flow of enemy supply and rein- 
cement, attack upon battlefield targets, is 
». eomewhat different category. Basically 
the job of Tactical Air Command and 
werseas tactical air forces. But the 
(equivalent in total 


a 


Marine air wings 
spout 9 TAC wings) do much the same 
kind of job, tending to specialize in attacks 


battlefield targets. Marine air and 
nits are usable together, the presence 
» former reducing plane for plane the 
sire ment for the latter, as in Korea. In 
come circumstances, notably, as in Korea, 
" the battlefield is near a coastline and 
emy does not employ submarines and 
k aircraft, carrier-based aircraft may fill 
d for tactical air forces. But this plus 
ie is limited in quantity and, more im- 
t, in continuity. Nothing approach- 
a plane-for-plane reduction in land- 
ed air requirement is produced by the car- 
- under the best circumstances the air 
mplement of @ carrier replaces less than 
half its number of land-based aircraft (Ma- 
rive or USAF). Field Marshal Montgomery 
as made it clear that tactical use of carrier- 
ed aircraft has no significant part in North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization plans. 
Air logistics 
The air logistics mission is basically the 
‘ob of Military Air Transport Service (a joint 
command operating USAF and USN aircraft, 
the former in much greater quantity than 
the latter) and the troop-carrier units of 
rac. There are supplementary sources of 
airlift, notably the Fleet Logistic Air Wings, 
the civilian airlines, and private transport 
aircraft. However, it is well to note that 
in a genral crisis—as contrasted with such 
1 crises as the Berlin blockade and the 
Korean war—there will be multiple demands 
for airlift, and a transport unit that is itself 
overtaxed will not have resources to send to 
the aid of its equally overtaxed neighbor. 


Summary of USAF responsibility 


To summarize: As to massive attack capa- 
bility and continental air defense against 
enemy attack, American air power is for 
practical purposes synonymous with the 
United States Air Force. As to tactical sup- 

rt of United States ground troops Ameri- 

n air power is synonymous with the United 
States Air Force to about the same degree 
t American land power is synonymous 
with the United States Army—the Marines 
add air wings and divisions to each. On 
each of these three missions carrier-based 
uircraft may provide plus values when the 
fighting starts, but do not reduce by as 
much as @ single wing the USAF require- 
ment. As to military airlift the picture is 
more complex, but the USAF must carry the 
major burden. 

Thus, obstacles to the growth of the United 
States Air Force are obstacles to the growth 
of American air power in a straight-line rela- 
ionship. Put it this way: If obstacles to 
the development of the United States Air 
Force are removed, the Nation will have the 

r power it needs. Otherwise not. 


DEVELOPMENT OF USAF BEFORE AND AFTER 1951 


Prior to 1951 the national need in air power 
d never been determined, much less pro- 
ramed by the Department of Defense. 
‘inletter Commission and the Brewster- 
1 w Committee, reporting respectively 
the President and Congress, had stated 
a peacetime requirement of 70 wings as of 
1948. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
annually been restricted to the exercise of 
cividing among their services a progressively 
reduced total defense budget—$15 billion, 
then 14, 13, and 12. This, in the days of 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, was 
Known as “cutting fat without cutting 
muscle.” It is useless to bemoan the inade- 


riers 
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quacy of the resulting forces and the invi- 
tation to trouble they presented; the Korean 
war is its own best witness. But it is worth 
while to point out the folly of starting with 
a dollar sign and restricting our military pro- 
fessionals to the job of dividing the pot. 
This could happen again, and it could have 
the same result. 

In 1950-51 this country was apprehensive, 
and rightly so. In September 1949, we de- 
tected the first nuclear explosion in the 
Soviet Union. And in June 1950 the Korean 
war showed us what happens when we drop 
our guard. So, for the first time since V-J 


Day, the Chiefs of Staff were directed to 
state what forces the country needed—all 
forces, land, sea, and air. The process was 


started in January 1950 and completed in a 
National Security Council decision on Oc- 
tober 1, 1951. The agreed and approved re- 
quirement was 21 divisions for the Army, 
409 major combat ships for the Navy, 3 
divisions and 3 air wings for the Marines, 
and—here mark well—143 wings for the Air 
Force to be achieved by June 30, 1954, and 
to be manned by 1,200,000 military personnel. 
These forces represented relatively small 
percentage increases for the Army, Navy, and 
Marines, but more than a doubling of the 
Air Force. For the first time military and 
civilian planners, accorded full opportunity 
to state the military need, had given real 
substance to the precept that “Air power is 
the dominant factor in modern war.” 

As all know, 143 wings never materialized 
and 1954 disappeared as a target date. The 
hard facts of the fiscal year 1953 budget pro- 
duced a stretchout to 1955. Then in the 
Truman budget for fiscal year 1954 another 
stretchout to 1956 was programed. The 
Eisenhower budget for fiscal year 1954—the 
only one that really counted for that year— 
cut $5 billion out of the Air Force, adopted 
an interim 120-wing program, and left the 
whole thing to a re-examination by the new 
Chiefs of Staff, all of whom were to be 
changed in the summer of 1953. The new 
Chiefs, operating with a problematical free- 
dom of action, found that security, airwise, 
could be attained with 137 wings to be 
achieved by 1957 and to be manned by 
975,000 military personnel. The manpower 
figures are striking: someone discovered that 
with “better utilization of manpower” the 
Air Force could get, in 1955, 120 wings with 
970,000 men; in 1956, 127 wings with 975,000 
men; in 1957, 137 wings with 975,000 men 
(sic). 

That is where matters stand today. What 
happens now will depend upon how in- 
superable the obstacles, herein described, 
prove to be. 

THE OBSTACLES 


Obstacle 1. The Air Force is in process of 
growth, having never achieved its planned 
strength: When a policymaker wants to re- 
duce total defense money and manpower— 
and this is a constant state of mind—it is 
far easier to cut back planned future force 
than to disband existing military units, scrap 
existing weapons, and discharge personnel 
already on the job. The fact that the 
planned future force is indispensable and 
the existing present force dispensable is not 
always a sufficient reason for building the 
former at the expense of the latter. The 
reluctance of Secretaries of Defense to ac- 
cept split papers from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and to insist on JCS agreement loads 
the dice in favor of the status quo; if una- 
nimity for change is unobtainable the situa- 
tion tends to remain unchanged—existing 
forces stay; new forces are reduced, delayed, 
or both. 

Obstacle 2. Airpower is expensive: Aircraft 
cost a lot and become obsolete fast. Take 
for example the B-36, the 10-engine inter- 
continental bomber. It cost $3 to $5 million 
a copy, and it will probably pass into the 
junk pile before it ever sees action. Many 
find it difficult really to accept the principle 


that the B-36 has performed its mission— 
and can only perform its mission—if it never 
has to drop a bomb. Sir Winston Churchill 
can say, “It is certain that Europe would 
have been communized and London under 
bombardment some time ago but for the 
deterrent of the atomic bomb in the hands 
of the United States.” But this concept of 
an international revolver-in-the-cop's-hol- 
ster is elusive. A battleship or a carrier is 
different. You can see it, even visit it on the 
Fourth of July. A division is different, too; 
it marches—with guns. But a B-36 flies 
above visual observation, nobody is permitted 
to board it, and its crew is unimpressive in a 
parade. 

Obstacle 3. Air power is the victim of a 
cultural lag: The end of the last paragraph 
could be the beginning of this, for they 
related. Anyone will find ways to afford 
expensive things if he understands them well 
enough to be convinced of the need Men 
now of mature age were boys when military 
force meant soldiers and sailors, ships and 








ire 


guns; these early impressions leave their 
mark—‘‘the anachronistic power of saber and 
broadside.” Few have ever operated an air- 
craft; fewer still have flown in combat. 


Fortunately at the time but with unfortu- 
nate consequences now, Americans have 
never had the experience of living or fight- 
ing under skies controlled by an enemy. In 
the great debate of 1951, the subject was 
“troops to Europe.” Discussions of rearm- 
ing Germany deal with “12 divisions.” If 
airpower is mentioned at all in these con- 
texts it is in the second or third paragraph, 
and perhaps between parentheses. This is 
not ignorance; when reminded, all acknowl- 
edge that we must have air power—too. 
Rather it is a lack of instinctive under- 
standing, that quality of the recesses of the 
mind that goes deeper than knowledge. 
Why does this lack of understanding persist? 
That leads to— . 

Obstacle 4. The military commentators 
were brought up in the older services: Com- 
pile a list of writers and broadcasters on 
military affairs arranged in the order of their 
influence on national thinking. Then see 
how far down the list comes the first who 
can wear silver wings on his chest. Wings 
on the chest are not requisite to a realistic 
belief in airpower; both in this country and 
in England some of the firmest supporters 
of the Air Force have never flown a plane, 
and this includes some writers of national 
reputation. But too often the military 
writer, long familiar with the problems and 
command personnel of the older services, 
speaks in understanding, vivid terms of big 
ships and infantry tactics, reserving the but 
clauses and the confidence-sapping doubts 
for air operations. 

Some readers of this article may be sur- 
prised that the present writer voices dis- 
satisfaction with the development of United 
States airpower. Readers of the daily press 
could easily get the impression that current 
policies lavishly nourish the Air Force while 
starving the other services. Some military 
critics feel a poignant sympathy for the 
“squeeze” upon the Army, Navy, and Marines 
produced by lowered budgets and manpower 
levels. But as to the Air Force they tend 
to focus on the single fact that Air Force 
manpower and money are programed at 
slightly increasing figures, ignoring the 
“squeeze” implicit in a directive to increase 
wing strength from 120 to 137 (14 percent) 
with a manpower increase from 970,000 to 
975,000 (one-half of 1 percent). All forces 
are squeezed by current policies—the sur- 
face forces by being directed to operate exist- 
ing (or slightly lower) forces with men and 
money lower than existing levels; the Air 
Force by being directed to operate much 
larger forces with men and money increased 
only slightly. If a military writer recog- 
nizes the squeeze tn the former case and not 
im the latter, his readers (who may well 
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include key Members of Congress) are to 
that extent given an unbalanced analysis. 

Obstacle 5. The Air Force lacks representa~ 

tion in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
The key civilians in OSD are the Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary, and nine Assistant Secre- 
taries. None of the men now holding these 
poistions has any Air Force background— 
and this has been true, with a single ex- 
ception, since the first Secretary of Defense 
took office in 1947. The Army is only a little 
better off. Men with an orientation toward 
the Navy have consistently held most of 
the important posts, a legacy from the days 
when Secretary of Defense Forrestal simply 
imported his staff from the Navy Depart- 
ment. The all-important office of the Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defense is 
essentially a Navy office containing no re- 
sponsible personnel with Air Force back- 
ground. These civilian officials are not 
prejudiced against the Air Force, nor are 
they unwilling to learn. But an instinctive 
understanding of Air Force pfoblems is not 
in their blood; they do not naturally seck 
the association of Air Force people; and when 
the chips are down it too often happens that 
the Air Force gets the short end of those very 
important decisions that are controlled by 
the staff of the Secretary of Defense. At- 
tention has been repeatedly called to this 
imbalance of personnel, but appointments 
continue to be made which perpetuate it. 

The single exception above referred to was 
Robert A. Lovett, Deputy Secretary, then 
Secretary of Defense from late 1950 to Janu- 
ary 1953. Mr. Lovett, a naval aviator in 
World War I, served as Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air in World War II. It was during 
his regime in the Department of Defense 
that the 143-wing Air Force was authorized 
and the precept of equal division of money 
between the services temporarily discarded. 
But Mr. Lovett had not been out of office 
3 months before the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense had shelved the 143-wing Air 
Force and cut $5 billion from the Air Force 
share in the fiscal year 1954 budget—all 
without consulting the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the statutory “principal military advisers” 
of the President, the National Security 
Council, and the Secretery of Defense. It is 
unlikely that this could have happened if 
men with Air Force background had been in- 
cluded in OSD personnel, particularly in the 
Comptroller's office. 

For the most part OSD has been staffed 
with able men. But ability is not enough. 
A Supreme Court comprising the nine ablest 
lawyers in the country would not be accept- 
able if it turned out that all nine came from 
the Wall Street firms. Nor can any Presi- 
dent choose a Cabinet without reference to 
geographical distribution and diversification 
of career background. Those who are led, 
governed, or judged must have confidence 
that all aspects of a matter under decision 
are understood and objectively evaluated. 


Obstacle 6. The congressional relations of 
the Air Force are inferior to those of the 
other services: In Great Britain the military 
services have no such relationships with Par- 
liament as are commonplace between United 
States services and the Congress, and as an 
abstract proposition much can be said for the 
British practice. However, any such reduc- 
tion of military-legislative contacts must 
take place across the board. If the Corps 
of Engineers, the Marines, the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association, and the Navy have the 
number of watchful supporters in Congress 
they now enjoy, another service lacking such 
supporters will surely not be treated as “the 
dominant factor in modern war.” The record 
of the Air Force in this matter is spotty. 
There have been periods when stanch sup- 
port came from both parties in both Houses 
of Congress—for example, when in 1951 a 
greatly expanded Air Force was jointly spon- 
sored by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and 
Representative Cart Vinson. There have 
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been other periods, notably in the budget 
proceedings of early 1953, when Air Force 
support came from a few Democrats alone. 
More than a score of Air Force veterans were 
then in Congress; yet during this 1953 epi- 
sode when General Vandenberg was sub- 
jected to a bullyragging never before in- 
flicted upon a senior general officer and when 
$5 billlon were being cut out of the Air Force 
budget, no Republican veteran of the Air 
Force came to its support and some delivered 
denunciatory speeches on the floor. At the 
present time any observer of the Hill can 
identify Democrats who, with a firm under- 
standing of airpower, have backed the Air 
Force against all comers including a Demo- 
cratic President and Secretary of Defense. 
But, among the Republicans, it is difficult to 
find those who can be counted Air Force 
supporters In the same sense that a dozen in 
the House of Representatives and a half 
dozen in the Senate can be counted Navy- 
Marine supporters. 

Obstacle 7. The Air Force is really the s!- 
lent service. Its senior commanders do not 
write books and articles. As to the war in 
Europe there are books by Eisenhower, Brad- 
ley, Montgomery, Patten, and a host of 
junior commanders, but none by Spaatz, Doo- 
little, Vandenberg, Eaker, Twining, Norstad, 
Weyland, Anderson, or Quesada—and as a re- 
sult, 10 years after, several of these names 
are not even remembered by the public. No 
Air Force officer has recounted the strategic 
bombing effort that brought Japan to its 
knees—the first time in history when air 
power was a principal factor in causing a 
nation to surrender before its homeland was 
invaded and while its armed forces were in- 
tact. The same pattern appeared in the Ko- 
rean war—some 10 books about the Army, 5 
about the Navy, 4 about the Marines, and 
1 about a single squadron of the Royal Au- 
stralian Air Force. But not one book about 
the United States Air Force. Those re- 
sponsible for the development of national air 
power have not made use of the basic in- 
strumentalities of information and enlight- 
enment to get the public behind them. 

Obstacle 8. The Air Force has been the 
most serious victim of stop-and-start plan- 
ning: Air Force wings have been successively 
programed at 66, 55, 48, 95, 143, 120, and 

137—all in a period of about 6 years. No 
business in the world could operdte under 
these conditions, nor can any Government 
department. Dislocations are frequent, and 
when they appear, those who have been re- 
sponsible for the forced reprograming often 
take the lead in criticizing the Air Force for 
the difficulties caused by the reprograming 
itself. Base construction has first been held 
up and then ordered forward on a crash 
basis. Everyone knows that money and time 
cannot be saved concurrently. Yet when the 
waste appears, the flood of criticism breaks 
forth. Sooner or later someone says, “If the 
Air Force can't use money any better than 
this, then we should cut their appropria- 
tions,” as if the money were going to the 
generals for their personal use. 

Obstacle 9. The Air Force appears reluc- 
tant to state its full case. The overriding 
national priority of the air-atomic power of 
Strategic Air Command has survived for a 
long time as these things go. But it has been 
under steady attack, and the integrity of 
SAC has not always been assured. Under 
these conditions the Air Force is understand- 
ably hesitant to make claims for additional 
force that might have to be satisfied out of 
SAC planes, money, and meh. Let us sup- 
pose for the moment that, as serious com- 
mentators have suggested, the difference be- 
tween adequate and  less-than-adequate 
strength in the Continental Air Defense 
Command represents an additional $3 billion 
a year for 5 years. The Air Force in deciding 
whether to request such a sum must ask it- 
self where the money will come from. Cer- 
tainly not from an addition to the total de- 
fense budget. Secretary of the Treasury 
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Humphrey ts much too influential to perm} 
any such dislocation of plans for a balanceg 
budget and a 1950 reduction in taxes. Car. 
tainly not from the Navy, which is much 
too firmly entrenched in positions of power 
in the Department of Defense. How abou; 
the Army? The Army has already been pro. 
gramed for a cut of some 300,000 men, ang 
serious resistance in Congress and in tha 
press has appeared. A further Army cyt 
would not seem likely. So it appears tha: 
the funds would have to come from the Air 
Force. A cut in Tactical Air Commangq 
would be resisted by the Army, which couiq 
logically point out that a smaller army wil) 
need greater supporting airpower to make yp 
for its own reduced firepower. So, by a proc. 
ess of elimination, one suspects that the cut 
would come out of Strategic Air Command 
Still fresh is the memory of that episode in 
1948-49 when the Air Force, having per. 
formed the incredible feat of airlifting a) 
supplies for Berlin through an entire winter 
was congratulated—and told to pay most of 
the bill out of its own pocket. Some of that 
money came from SAC, and the same thing 
could happen again if big additional invest. 
ment was required in Continental Air De. 
fense Command. Strategic Air Command 
is no “mania of the bomber generals” but 
SAC’s ability to fight and deter is their re- 
sponsibility, and they cannot look with in- 
difference on a threat to its integrity. 


OBSTACLES AND LEADERSHIP 


Obstacles are things to be overcome, or to 
be proffered as excuses. 

The obstacles here listed pose problems of 
leadership—some at the national level to be 
met by the President and Congress, some at 
departmental level to be met by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and some at Air Force level 
to be met by its civilian and military leaders. 
All of them put heavy demands upon deter- 
mination and courage. Persuasive reasons 
for inaction or delay sprout in every file 
cabinet and blossom in every staff confer- 
ence. 

But airpower is an instrumentality to be 
enrusted to men of war-leader stature with 
@ wartime sense of responsibility and ur- 
gency. Under these conditions each of these 
obstacles, and all of them together, can be 
overcome, 





Pork-Barrel Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wausau, Wis., Daily Record- 
Herald of July 27, 1955: 


PorK-BARREL CONGRESS 


Terms such as “economy” and “balanced 
budget” are among those most commonly 
tossed around in congresstonal oratory. 

They sound good, but in the case of many 
of the lawmakers they are rather meaning- 
less. That fact was strongly pointed up re- 
cently by Representative MELVIN R. Lairp in 
commenting upon congressional action on 
the civil functions appropriation biil. 

Laird noted that the House added $420 
million in non-budgeted civil works projects 
to the amount originally recommended by 
the administration, and the Senate added 
another approximately $1.5 billion. Con- 
gress approved a conference report which 
included $1.8 billion of commitments not 





seein, 





the administration's budget 


ed in 


nates. 

Why? 

as Larrp pointed out, many projects were 
4. not on the basis of merit, but purely 
political expediency by coalition of Re- 
licans and Democrats who wanted to 
ng back the bacon” to their home 


rhe dismal record of Congress tn that re- 

i led Laird to label it “the greatest pork- 

barrel Congress” and he noted that many of 

.e who fought so hard for the pork- 

1 appropriations are among the loudest 
ivoeates of a balanced budget. 

Lamp, we’re happy to be able to report, 

ngly opposed the pork barrel drive. Too 

i there aren't enough like him in Con- 

lawmakers who practice what they 

ch about economy and a balanced 


ret 
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A Better Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this session of the Congress is 
about over and we have made the record 
as complete as we can for this year. 
The end of the session always is of 
great interest to the public and com- 
ment in the press is always consider- 
able. Having read many of the edi- 
torials appearing in various papers in 
the past few days, I think I can safely 
say that the Nation’s editors regard this 
session as being unusually productive, 
both as far as useful legislation is con- 
cerned and in respect to the degree of 
cooperation between the White House 
and the Congress. 

It was predicted by many of these 
same editors before the session got un- 
derway that the Democratic Congress 
would not be willing to go along with 
the President’s ideas simply because 
they would be Republican ideas. As the 
record clearly shows this has not been 
the case. Indeed, in many instances, 
the Democrats have saved measures 
sponsored by the President when his 
own party refused to go along. This, 
it seems to me is indicative of the best 
type of responsible party leadership and 

feel proud of the record of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Congress. 

This record has met with grateful re- 
sponse in the Nation’s press. I should 
like to include an editorial from one of 
the papers in my district as a fine ex- 
ample of this type of comment. The 
editorial from the July 30, 1955, edition 
of the Trentonian follows: 

A BETTER REcoRD 

It may have escaped general attention, 
but it should be noted that the record of 
tals Congress is pretty good. 

Several major measures have been taken 
> of with reasonable dispatch, particu- 
‘rly the foreign-aid bill, the military Re- 
tves legislation, and the highway construc- 
on and housing bills. Also there is the 
Hnimum-wage law, @ customs simplifica- 
“oh act and a military-survivor benefits 
“tatute on which progress has been made 
Ustortunately, the school construction 
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program ran into a snag but not because 
there was any difference of opinion on the 
need for it. In addition, New Jersey is par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that Congress- 
man FRANK THOMPSON got the ball rolling 
on a& national cultural center in Wash- 
ington. 

So it can safely be said that the accom- 
lishments of this Congress have been many 
and noteworthy. Some will wonder why so 
much has been done in contrast to last 
year. Well, we think one answer is that 
Members of Congress spent less time in- 
vestigating and more time legislating. 





The Imports Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ommend that every Member of Congress 
interested in the welfare of our cotton 
farmers and the future existence of our 
great American cotton-textile industry 
read a recent editorial published in the 
Greenville News, Greeneville, S. C., en- 
titled “‘The Imports Danger.” 

The editor of my hometown paper, one 
of the leading newspaper publishers of 
the Southeast, gives very interesting and 
forthright analysis of the conditions and 
circumstances now confronting the cot- 
ton mills in this country. The extemely 
low margin of profit over the past sev- 
eral years has made it almost impossible 
for these mills to operate successfully. 
When the textile mills curtail or close 
down, both laborers and cotton farmers 
are vitally affected. The laborer fails 
to earn a livelihood to support his fam- 
ily and the producer of cotton is injured 
by resulting lower prices and loss of mar- 
ket. Two-thirds of all the cotton grown 
in the United States is purchased by the 
textile mills in this country. So the 
problems of the cotton farmer and the 
cotton manufacturers are so interrelated 
that ene cannot profitably exist without 
the other. 

In view of the tremendous reductions 
in tariffs on imported cotton goods re- 
cently agreed to by the State Department 
at the Geneva Conference—GATT—I 
feel that it is imperative for the Presi- 
dent to establish quota limitations on 
such goods for the future protection of 
our textile industry and cotton pro- 
ducers. I commend the following edi- 
torial to your attention: 

THe IMPORTS DANGER 

In light of the textile industry’s pro- 
longed price depression, its struggle to keep 
mills running and people working despite 
present stepped-up imports of foreign goods, 
and in view of fears that things will get 
much worse after new tariff cuts become 
effective in September, it seems high time 
official steps were taken to keep close tabs 
on the situation. 

States whose economic wellbeing depends 
on the textile industry might profitably make 
use of a plan just now instituted in North 
Carolina. The governor created a special, 
three-man commission of top public officials 
to make a continuing study of the effects of 


-O- 


Addi 


United States trade policies on 
operations, employment 


industry 


agricultural condi- 


tions and the general economy of North 
Carolina Factual information gathered in 
this manner should Felp guide those in 


Washington whose authority in trade mat- 
ters has a direct bearing on jobs and living 
standards in the South. 

Contrary to an impression voiced a good 


deal of late the textile industry has no mar- 
gin of profit with which to combat foreign 
imports. Textile profits have been so elim 
for several years that there is no room in 
the profit margin to lower prices 

Official Government figures prove this. 
The data comes from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and Federal Trade 
Commission They report that industry 
profits, after payment of taxes, for the past 
year averaged less than 1 cent per dollar 


investment 
raged only 1.8 percent. 


of sales. Profits on stockholders’ 
in the same time ave 


So whichever way you measure industry 
profits, the answer is the same. They are 
low and considerably below the average for 


all United States business and industry. 

The insidious thine about the new tariff 
cuts, negotiated for Japan's special benefit, 
is that imports from low-wage Japan will 
hang a Damocles sword over American mar- 
kets and American mills. Japanese goods, 
made at one tenth of American labor cost, 
will cause a constant drag on American 
prices, wage rates and industry operations. 
A ceiling will be set on progress, on earnings 
of American employees and investors alike 
resulting in forestalling textile plans for 
new equipment and new plants; a damper 
on confidence in the future. 

Thinking ahead to the long-range after- 
math of such a forlorn trend of events, the 
outlook appears grave. Obviously there is 
effective answer to the problem: the 
setting up of quota controls so as to limit 
the inflow of foreign goods. Efforts are re- 
ported under way in Washington to that end. 
Meanwhile, the gathering of all pertinent 
facts on this problem, as they relate to this 
State, would seem imperative without delay. 


one 





Hon. John Patrick Higgins, Chief Justice 
of the Massachusetts Superior Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I deeply regret to learn of the passing 
of Chief Justice John Patrick Higgins. 

Born in Boston in 1893, educated at 
Harvard, Boston University, and North- 
eastern College of Law, he was destined 
to serve his State and the Nation, in the 
Navy during World War IJ; in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives from 
1929 to 1934; in the Congress of the 
United States from 1935 to 1937, and as 
chief justice of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts to which high office he 
was appointed in 1937. 

He had a distinguished career. 

He also had great human qualities. 

He will be greatly missed by his wide 
circle of friends. 

I have personally valued his unfailing 
friendship over the years since we served 
together in the Congress. 

I join in the heartfelt sympathy to all 
those close to him. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Thomas L. 
Stokes, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Evening Star on July 30, 
1955, is deserving of our attention: 

SALE oF A-POWER BEARS WATCHING 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


About this time a year ago, when Congress 
was rushing pell-mell to adjourn and go 
home as it is now, a significant battle was 
fought in the Senate of which we now are 
having an echo. 

A band of Senators resorted finally then to 
a fiilibuster against the administration bill 
for private development of atomic energy 
until they were able to write into it certain 
provisions to protect the public and con- 
sumer interest. In the case of this new 
source of energy they were determined to 
prevent the exploitation that was revealed 
by Government investigations a quarter of a 
century ago in the case of electric energy. 

t Among the protective clauses was a guar- 
anty of preference for nonprofit groups— 
municipalities and other public agencies 
as well as rural electric cooperatives—in the 
sale of atomic energy from publicly owned 
projects, such as is already required by law 
in the case of electric power from public 
hydroelectric projects. 

We thought that was all fixed and settled. 
But not necessarily, evidently. 

Now for the echo. For that we take you 
to the town of West Milton, N. Y. You prob- 
ably saw photographs in your newspapers of 
an event there. Chairman Lewis L. Strauss 
of the Atomic Energy Commission throwing 
a switch which started the flow of 12,500 kilo- 
watts of electricity from an AEC installation 
into a private utility system, the Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp. 

This was an epochal event. For it was the 
first peacetime use of electrical energy from 
an atomic installation. To give a human 
touch that the usually stern-visaged Chair- 
man Strauss is not sure of providing, there 
was an added stunt for the news photogra- 
phers. This was a shot of a housewife at 
nearby Ballston Spa, a Niagara Mohawk cus- 
tomer, cooking a hamburger on her electric 
stove with the atomic power. 

What was wrong with these pictures was 
spotted immediately by a group several hun- 
dred miles away in Chicago—the board of 
directors of the Cooperative League which 
happened to be meeting there. And lucky 
it is for us that such groups are on guard. 

Members of the board are thoroughly 
familiar with the law passed a year ago by 
Congress and they knew also that two cities 
which have municipal electric plants, Ilion, 
N. Y., and Holyoke, Mass., as well as the Del- 
aware County Rural Electric Cooperative at 
Delhi, N. Y., had applied for power from this 
first ABC reactor months ago, way back in 
January. 

Under the law they are entitled to prefer- 
ence. They didn’t get it. Niagara Mohawk 
is getting the power at 3 mills a kilowatt- 
hour, The reactor, which is a model of one 
installed in the United States submarine Sea 
Wolf, produces enough power to supply a 
city of 20,000 people. 

The cities and the co-op would need some 
way to get the power to them. Rather than 
build transmission lines to West Milton, they 
had decided upon the alternative of having 
it “wheeled” to them over lines of Niagara 
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Mohawk. 


so cheaply. 


In a resolution it drafted, approved, and 
sent to Chairman Strauss here in Washing- 
ton, the Cooperative League's board of di- 
rectors said that, under the law, the AEC 
itself should have hired Niagara Mohawk to 
the power to the nonprofit groups 
which had applied for it under the prefer- 
The co-ops and the cities 
then would have been charged for the service 
when they were billed by the AEC for the 


wheel 


ence guaranty. 


power. The board bluntly accused the AEC 
of violating the law. 
What the Cooperative League is chiefiy 


concerned about is the danger of a prece- 
dent being established which, it said in its 
resolution, “far outweighs the economic im- 


portance of the electric energy involved.” 

This might seem to be an exaggerated con- 
cern unless you know the eagerness of pow- 
erful private utilities to get their hands on 
this new source of energy, and how great now 
is their influence here in Washington. 

You may recall that the AEC, under Chair- 
man Strauss’ direction, was the “broker” in 
the Dixon-Yates deal involving TVA which 
finally exploded in the face of the adminis- 
tration with the contract being canceled 
when it was shown to be the first step in 
a planned campaign to liquidate the great 
public multipurpose water resources pro- 
gram. 

Because of AEC authority over atomic en- 
ergy, that agency will bear constant watch- 
ing to protect the public interest in private 
development of this new energy source, 





One Way for the Russian Leaders To 
Prove the Sincerity of Their Announced 
Intention To Cooperate for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a very timely article 
entitled “Peace?—Then Let’s Start Prac- 
ticing It,” which appeared in the July 29, 
1955, issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette. 

This thoughtful writing points out how 
comparatively simple it would be for the 
Kremlin leaders to give concrete evidence 
of their sincerity to cooperate for peace 
by curtailing the barbaric attitude and 
actions of the satellite nations by order- 
ing them to stop such savage brutality 
as they displayed in the recent shooting 
down of the Israeli airliner by Bulgarian 
guns. 

The editorial follows: 

Preace?—THEN Lset’s START PRACTICING IT 

If the new rulers of Soviet Russia really 
want to help create an era of international 
good will, they can begin by getting the word 
to their satellite nations. 

Bulgarian antiaircraft guns shot down an 
Israeli airliner this week, Killing 58 persons. 
The plane’s usual course was along the Yugo- 
slay border, but for some reason it had 
crossed to the Bulgarian side. Perhaps the 
pilot had lost his way temporarily on the 
route to Greece, or maybe he assumed, care- 
lessly, that cutting across the corner of Bul- 
garia would not matter. 





They offered a reasonable fee to 
the private utility for this service. But they 
were turned down—and it’s easy to see why, 
with the company getting the power for itself 


Whatever the reason, this murderous ac+ 
of the Bulgarian military against a ciyj); 
airplane was inexcusable. Bulgaria is not a; 
war with anyone, least of all with lit), 
Israel. And hardly a civilian plane crossec 
Europe these days without having citize). 
from a half dozen countries aboard it 


an 


as 


45Slan 


emigrees, and so on. 

Unhappily, this incident typifies the men. 
tality which created the Communist Iro, 
Curtain, and which has perpetuated the 
virtual state of war between East and Wes: 
It is the mentality of barbarians: Shoot to 
kill and investigate later. : 

There is no way to evade Moscow’s reepon. 
sibility for this. It was Moscow’s policy oric. 
inally. It was Moscow's power and her ab- 
solute control over the satellites which mace 
the policy effective. 

Recently the Soviet government has bee: 
puting on a dramatic display of sweet reo. 
sonableness. It has been sending Russia; 
delegations to America, and inviting Ameri- 
can groups to Russia. Its bosses indu ed 
in much backslapping and toasting a: 
Geneva. Some of them are talking ab 
making state visits to London and Wasb- 
ington. 

Do they mean it, or is it Just an act? 

If they mean it, then it is high time they 
told their lackeys in Bulgaria and elsewher 
to stop shooting down innocent women and 
children merely because some airliner pijct 
strays over the Iron Curtain border for a 
few minutes. 

Such killings are utterly stupid and uce- 
less. But the Government at Moscow started 
them, and it will have to stop them. 

This would require no more than a half 
dozen words from the Kremlin: “Don't let 
it happen again.” 

Until that order is put into effect, we 
shall all reserve judgment about the current 
Russian smiles and soft talk. 





Road Map Ne:ded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include herewith an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post Dispatch of 
July 29, 1955. The editorial entitled 
“Road Map Needed” follows: 


Roap Map NEEDED 

Americans aware of the serious gap be- 
tween supply and demand in our road §ys- 
tem will support President Eisenhower 
thoroughly in his appeal to Congress t 
reconsider road legislation. 

The House defeated the administration 
highway plan by 224 to 193 and then defeated 
a Democratic substitute by the even greater 
margin of 292 to 123. Asa result, Mr. Eiven- 
hower said he was “deeply disappointed.” 
He added: 

“The Nation badly needs good roads. The 
good of our people, of our economy, and of 
our defense, requires that construction of 
these highways be undertaken at once.” 

Nobody, including all the congressmen 
who voted against highway legislation, can 
deny this. And if these Cengressmen are #5 
interested as the President in getting action 
on a road program, they will take advantage 
of his offer of a compremise. For Mr. Eisen- 
hower said that contention over the methou 
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naving for roads should not deny the 
tion the roads. 

His program, first offered Congress, sug- 

sted a special Federal corporation to issue 

.d bonds outside the Federal debt limit. 
» House substitute proposed a penny in- 

.e in the 2-cents-a-gallon Federal gas 
ind increased levies on trucks, tires, and 
yes. There was little difference between 
» two plans as to the roads to be built 

| expenditures. 

Many Congressmen opposed the admin- 
yn plan because special bonds would 
tly and devious in terms of increas- 

y the national debt without seeming to 

sase it. And as it turned out, the power- 
| truckers’ lobby fought the House sub- 

» because of the increased taxes pro- 
i. House Democratic Leader McCorMack 
rved, “The answer is, Everybody wants 
i bill and no one wants to pay for it.” 
rhe answer to that is, The Nation needs 

a road bill and cannot have it without pay- 

, for it. Bonds will only postpone and 
increase the payment. But if major tax in- 

ses are not politically possible, then Con- 

; has to find a program which it feels 
» public will support. 

That program might lie somewhere be- 

tween the defeated plans, or in a scaled- 

down version of them. If Congress will not 
accept @ 10- or 12-year proposal for $38 to 
$42 billions in expenditures, it might settle 

n a somewhat less ambitious 5-year plan 

h as the Gore bill which the Senate 
approved. And if Congress cannot approve 
either special bonds or sharp tax increases, 

might agree to regular Treasury bords 
plus a limited tax increase. 

Highway legislation is must legislation, 
both to the President and, we think, to mil- 

yns of motorists and the American people. 

It should not be put off until an election 

year, when politics could crack all the pro- 

posed pavement. 

What is needed now is a legislative be- 
ginning that will get the highway expan- 
sion under way. Obviously the only way 
this Congress can begin is to compromise. 
President Eisenhower has given the legis- 
lators a good road map in the right direction. 


The 
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The Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress may take a vacation 
but death on the highways takes no holi- 
day. Congress should stay in session 
until it passes an expanded highway bill 
or it should come back in special session 
to do so. 


Public demand for a highway program 
is growing and will continue to grow. 
Here is an example of the type of tele- 
gram I and, no doubt, other Members 
are receiving: 

Hon. RUSSELL V. Mack, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Cities of State hope Congress will not ad- 
Journ without enacting expanded highway 
program of vital importance to all cities and 
towns of Washington. 

ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON 
CITIEs, 
G. W. Burns, 
Mayor of Yakima, President. 
CHESTER BIESEN, 
Executive Secretary. 
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The organization that sent this tele- 
gram to me is composed of the mayors, 
clerks, and city officials of practically all 
of the incorporated cities in Washington 
State. 





Article by Rev. James A. Bryant Entitled 
“Has Your Home a Room To Pray In?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Reverend James A. Bryant, 
former resident of my district and at 
present pastor of the Wisconsin Avenue 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., is 
the author of an excellent short article 
which appeared in the American Week- 
ly of July 31 entitled “Has Your Home 
a Room To Pray In?” Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am happy to in- 
ciude the Reverend Bryant's article, as 
follows: 

It was D-day plus 30. The Fighting Fourth 
Infantry Division, in which I was a chap- 
lain, had been under constant fire since 
landing at H-hour on Normandy Beach. 
Now the pressure was on. The bombs were 
hailing down. Everybody ducked for cover. 

I went for a foxhole. As I crouched there, 
knowing that scores of us would not be alive 
when this assault was over, I wondered how 
many were prepared to meet their Maker. 
It was then the thought came to me, and 
I said a simple prayer. 

I don’t remember the words, but I know 
I promised God that if I emerged alive I 
would devote the rest of my life to reviving 
the old-fashioned idea of altars in the home 

I've been at it ever since, and I am happy 
to be able to report that there has been 
progress. Today in 70,000 American homes 
at least a corner is set aside for God. Our 
goal—mine and that of the hundreds who 
have enlisted in this project—is that 5 mil- 
lion homes eventually will have a spot where 
a small table and an open Bible serve as the 
center of family worship and prayer. 

It hasn’t been easy because there are so 
many scoffers, particularly among the young. 
I recall an instance in one of the first homes 
in which our message stuck. Two teen-age 
boys in the household sneered openly when 
their hard-working parents designated a 
portion of the living room for worship. 

One night, after they presumed everyone 
was in bed, they sneaked out of their room 
to keep a date with some other boys and a 
hot-rod. The sound of low voices halted 
them and they stopped a moment to listen. 

Their father and mother were praying to- 
gether. They admitted they had failed in 
the upbringing of their sons and they asked 
God to take over. The boys crept back to 
bed. A few nights later they joined in the 
family prayers. One of them is now studying 
for the ministry. 

Maybe I had hopefully envisioned scenes 
like this when I made my vow in the foxhole. 
Anyhow, when I came out alive I didn't wait 
long to get started. The next day I began 
to write letters to leaders of every denomi- 
nation. 

The responses were enthusiastic and mall- 
call became an inspiring spiritual experience 
for me on one battlefield after another. 

After my discharge I toured the country 
for 8 months, speaking in a different church 
each night. Soon I was no longer alone. 
Volunteers in many communities organized 
to help with the work. Today, a decade 
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later, 45 teams of men and women from doz- 
ens of denominations travel and speak to 
all who will listen. We call our organizatic n 
the Christian Home League. 

When our forefathers were battling the 
wilderness and churches were largely for city 
dwellers, worship was a warmly personal mat- 
ter and the home was usually its setting. 
But even in the atomic age, families that 
pray together stay together 

I know of a young couple in the South 
who were headed for divorce. The wife was 
seeking escape in aicohol and the husband 
seemed powerless to help her. One of the 
Christian Home League teams suggested a 
home altar. “It's probably futile,” the hus- 
band said, “but what have I to lose?” 

Each night, whether his wife was 
not, he led her into the living 
prayed together. For months there was no 
reaction but then, gradually, the tippling 
lessened. It's a happy household now 

I can say honestly that I have never known 
& marriage to fall where there was an altar 
in the home. And there can be other divi- 
dends, too. The two most ardent workers on 
one of our teams in the midwest are a father 
and mother whose daughter's life had been 
given up by doctors. The girl recovered al- 
most miraculously after they set up a home 
aitar and prayed. 

It may be apocryphal, but I like the story 
of the little girl whose father had rejected 
the home-altar idea “because church ts the 
place to pray.” 

“What’s the matter, Daddy?” she asked. 
Aren't you and God as good friends on Mon- 
day as you are on Sunday?” 


sober or 
room and they 





Manpower Cuts in the Army Are En- 
dangering National Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article by 
Mr. Don Whitehead, of the Associated 
Press, which appeared in the July 17th 
edition of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, having to do with the re- 
duction in the Army’s manpower. I am 
concerned, Mr. Speaker, that we are 
ignoring the hard lesson we learned in 
World War Il and Korea. In my opinion 
we have reduced our Army manpower 
below a safe and reasonable point. 

The article follows: 

Its STEPCHILD ROLE Worries THE ARMY 

(By Don Whitehead) 

The gray-walled Pentagon is a divided 
military household these days, with the 
Army—senior member of the Armed Forces 
family—feeling like a spanked and rejected 
stepchild. 

An immediate factor in this somber mood 
is the impending reduction in the Army's 
manpower, a step which the Nation's top 
generais had sharply opposed. Cutting even 
deeper, however, is the Army's concern over 
the lack of clear agreement within Govern- 
ment circles as to the exact role the soldier 
would be assigned in case of nuclear war. 

Army men feel that their famous 5-star 
comrade in arms, President Eisenhower, 
yanked them rather roughly into the wood- 
shed in the course of approving the man- 
power cutbacks. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, 
who on June 30 stepped down as Army Chief 
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of Staff, publicly opposed the reductions be- 
fore the House Appropriations Committee. 

President Eisenhower, questioned on this 
position at a subsequent news conference, 
described it as “parochial”—meaning narrow 
and limited. 

In Pentagon cfrcles, however, one hears 
that the opposition went beyond the views 
of any single individual, such as Ridgway or 
his successor, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. It 
was the thinking of the men who make up 
the Army's top command. 

The cutbacks emphasize that, despite the 
opposition of the generals, the administra- 
tion has decided to base the Nation's security 
and military policy more on nuclear weapons 
and less on manpower. 

It underlines, too, the historical fact that 
the Army itself is marching into the shadow 
of airpower. Nuclear weapons and airpower 
have had such an impact on military think- 
ing that some quarters even believe a war 
would be over before an army could swing 
into action. 

Representative CLARENCE CANNON, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, voiced this view- 
point recently when he said that the next 
war would be over in 3 or 4 days—‘at the 
most a week”—and the Army and Navy 
wouldn't have time to get into full action. 
CANNON added: “What could we do with 3 
or 4 more divisions? We wouldn't possibly 
use them.” 

But the Army doesn’t agree. It questions 
whether the nuclear weapon would be as de- 
cisive a factor as it is being painted. It in- 
sists that the foot soldier would be needed 
in atomic war just as he was needed in past 
wars—and in even greater numbers. 

Nobody is speaking out loud at the Penta- 
gon about the situation. The Army appears 
resigned to seeing its forces cut to 1,027,000 
men by June 80, 1956, from the present level 
of 1,270,000. General Taylor has steered 
clear—at least in public—of the controversy. 

There's no sign of a “generals’ rebellion” 
brewing, such as the “admirals’ revolt” in 
1949, when the Navy went to war against the 
Air Force’s B-36 strategic bomber program 
and fought successfully to have its own car- 
rier program. But beneath the surface ac- 
ceptance there is resentment, sharp disagree- 
ment, even dismay over the military policy 
taking shape under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

Army men say privately that the adminis- 
tration’s concern over a balanced budget is 
overshadowing military requirements. They 
argue that this is creating an unbalanced 
military situation in which too much reli- 
ance is being placed on machines and nu- 
clear weapons to win a decision in war. 

One officer summed up the Army’s think- 
ing in this manner: 

“Our military policy today is following 
the line which was advocated by the late 
Sen. Robert A. Taft—that is, to put a bal- 
anced budget and the so-called dynamic 
and expanding economy above all else. 

“The Truman administration, after the 
Korean war began, put the military require- 
ments first and decided to worry about the 
budget later. This administration has re- 
versed the policy and gone to the other 
extreme in emphasizing a balanced budget. 

“We had no choice in fixing the Army 
manpower level in the New Look. Ridgway 
was given a budgetary framework and told 
to fit the Army forces into that frame. It 
wasn't a question of our requirements. 

“The present policy puts less reliance on 
manpower and greater emphasis on machines 
and atomic weapons. This policy is cheaper. 
It’s more popular politically. And it holds 
forth the questionable promise that victory 
can be achieved with one weapon—the nu- 
clear weapon. 

“We happen to think that if there is a 
war, big or little, the foot soldier will be 
needed just as badly as he has been in past 
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wars, although we certainly don’t intend to 
try to match the Communists on a man-to- 
man basis. 

“We are not asking for balanced forces in 
the sense of dividing up the approximations 
evenly. We think the emphasis should be 
on airpower. That is all right. But with 
the cuts, we believe we are losing our own 
mobility.” 

Another Army argument is that by cut- 
ting back the Army, the United States is 
giving allies an impression that we won’t 
stand beside them and fight with troops 
to repel aggression. One Army man com- 
mented: “We're saying in effect, ‘You will 
have to do your own fighting on the ground— 
but we'll be along later to liberate you.’ 

“This policy of liberation isn’t going to 
keep friends. If a country must make a 
choice between neutralism and liberation— 
it is likely to be neutralism.” 

On the other side, the Army's arguments 
have been opposed by Defense Secretary Wil- 
son, Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and retiring Army Sec- 
retary Robert T. Stevens. They have been 
backed by the military prestige of President 
Eisenhower. 

Wilson and Radford told Congress that the 
Armed Forces were being shaped for a readi- 
ness which this country could afford to main- 
tain for an indefinite period of time. Rad- 
ford said this span may be 10 years or it may 
be 50. 

Both men agreed that more reliance Is 
being placed on nuclear and other modern 
weapons and less on manpower. But even 
so, they argued, the strength of the Armed 
Forces has increased tremendously, with the 
Army having 80 percent more firepower than 
it had in World War II with conventional 
weapons. 

Radford said that the manpower cuts had 
come as no surprise to him because they 
conformed to the New Look review made by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff 2 years ago. And 
he added that the long-range defense pro- 
gram had been evolved only after the most 
searching review of the Nation’s military 
requirements for security. 

Stevens gave the Army no support. He 
said the pullback of American troops from 
Korea, increased Army firepower, and greater 
military strength in the free nations do not 
make it necessary to change this program 
at the present (to avoid the cutback in Army 
strength). 

And Charles Finucane, Under Secretary of 
tthe Army, said the Army at its present 
strength “has twice as many men in it as it 
had at the outbreak of the Korean war; the 
Army today has more material and is better 
equipped to fight, and has a higher degree of 
training than ever before in peacetime.” 

In addition, he said, the Army was “ready 
and willing” to take care of any brush-fire 
war. 

The cleavage in military thinking isn’t so 
astonishing as it might seem (considering 
the impact of nuclear weapons on war plans. 
With this new and terrible power available 
in case of war, some old concepts become dis- 
torted and some military terms lose their 
old meaning. 

For example, there has been considerable 
talk of nuclear bombs being used as “‘tacti- 
cal weapons”. In World War II and even 
in the Korean war, tactical weapons were con- 
ventional bombs up to 1,000 pounds, artil- 
lery, rockets, mortars, and so forth. 

Secretary of State Dulles spoke recently 
of “small” atomic bombs being used for pin- 
pointing tactical. military targets such as 
airfields, bridges and supply dumps. Ac- 
tually, the “tactical weapon” of today can be 
an atomic bomb as destructive or even more 
destructive than the bomb which wiped out 
Hiroshima. 

The Army’s 280-millimeter atomic cannon 
fires a shell that’s almost equal in destruc- 
tive power to the Hiroshima bomb, which 
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had the explosive equivalent of 20,000 tons 
of TNT. 4 

It is the realization in high places of the 
power of nuclear weapons that has cause, 
the uncertainty over the role of the foo; 





soldier. The Army is crying that infantry. 
men will carry the drudgery of ground fight. 
ing in any future war just as they have done 
in the past. But the cries have been m i 


from above in the drive for air and a: mic 
supremacy over Russia. i 





A Tribute to Free Enterprise in Behalf of 
Its Obligation to the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, most of 
my colleagues will agree with me that 
we, and Congress, are called upon from 
time to time to lend our high offices to 
the furtherance of various projects 
which are at best highly commercia] jn 
nature, 

However, when a large commercial 
organization shows a consistent policy 
of engaging in civic activities designed 
for the general public’s good, I think 
we would be derelict, to say the least, 
were we to ignore such an organization 
purely because it is of a commercial 
nature. I refer specifically at this time 
to another of the fine examples of public 
service carried out by the P. Ballantine 
and Sons Breweries, of Newark, N. J. 

My colleagues may remember that 5 
years ago, when each of us was con- 
cerned with the vast and disturbing 
problem of civilian defense in our yari- 
ous constituencies, P. Ballantine and 
Sons were quick to evolve a program 
of mobile emergency disaster relief in 
the area surrounding the company’s 
home office in Newark, N. J. They may 
recall that this became a model for other 
large organizations to follow, and that 
we took cognizance here in Congress of 
that public mindedness. At the time 
this organization outfitted fleets of 
trucks as emergency disaster units, 
manned by drivers trained for civilian 
defense work, and placed them at the 
call of the New Jersey civil defense direc- 
tor. It was, perhaps, as I suggest, a 
venture in the commercial interest; but 
it was also a gesture of invaluable aid 
to the community, and one which we 
here in Congress should have and did 
laud. 

Several years later, in 1953 to be exact, 
when the National Symphony Orchestra 
here in Washington was in danger of 
having to be disbanded because of the 
lack of public support, P. Ballantine 
again rushed into the breach and ren- 
dered incalculable assistance in the pres- 
ervance of this admittedly fine musical 
organization. By presenting a success- 
ful summer musical festival here in 
Washington, this company contributed 
to saving the National Symphony Or- 
chestra and continuing its excellent con- 
cert programs, I submit that this was 
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»yblic service of a type which, although 
“dmittedly containing its commercial 
overtones, Was not duplicated by any 
¢ the many private interests also con- 
-arned with the welfare of the National 
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1i0ony. 

Now, once again, my attention has 
oy called to another public-spirited 
-uye on the part of Ballantine. I 
~efer to the membership drive now being 
~onducted on behalf of the American 

Nn. 

I am sure I do not have to remind 
my colleagues of the necessity for main- 
t i sing a strong and virile veterans or- 
eaniz ation such as the Legion. For 
many ex-servicemen it is their one link 
with their Government in matters con- 
cerning our national defense and the 
creation of a vigorous and always pre- 
pared America. 

And now, in furtherance of. that aim, 
the American Legion has instituted a 
yast membership drive. American Le- 
cijon members have been engaged in 
signing up new members for their or- 
eanization, including renewals of mem- 
berships which may have become inac- 
tive, through the stimulus of a contest 
supported by the Ballantine Co. 

As I am an active member of the 
American Legion, I think it is not out- 
side our province to give due recogni- 
tion to the advantages to be gained from 
such gestures, and to extend our thanks 
to P. Ballantine & Sons, as well as to any 
other organization similarly motivated. 





Mr. Talbott’s Split Personality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the dif- 
ficulties involved when a man in high 
public office attempts to be two different 
personalities are discussed in a column 
by Walter Lippmann published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 
Mr. Lippman refers to the case of Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Harold Talbott, 
who is another shining example of the 
high ethical standards of this adminis- 
tration, 

Other examples which come readily to 
mind are the early “four per center” 
scandal and the Dixon-Yates deal. 

The column by Mr. Lippmann follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE OFFICIAL AND THE PARTNER 


The mystery of the Talbott case is how 
he managed to act so foolishly, and the best 
explanation would seem to be that he has 
been two men, public official and private pro- 
moter, inhabiting the same body. The Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and the Mulligan 
partner have lived and worked side by side 
in the Pentagon, each more or less uncon- 
‘rolled by the other. The Secretary did not 
‘erve the partner corruptly. But neither 
aid he rule the partner properly. 

There is no evidence, I believe, that Mr. 


Talbott used his power as Secretary of the 
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Air Force to induce or compel defense con- 
tractors to give profitable business to the 
Mulligan firm. There is no evidence, that is 
to say, that he meant to act corruptly. On 
the contrary, the evidence, including his own 
odmission of his mistakes, shows that the 
Secretary was not really aware of what the 
Mulligan partner was doing. Had he real- 
ized it, had he been acting consciously and 
corruptly, he would have taken the trouble, 
as a competent villain would, to cover his 
tracks. The last thing he would have done 
was what Talbott actually did do, which 
was to promote his private business from 
his office in the Pentagon and with the help 
of Air Force personnel and on Air Force 
stationery. 

There is no obvious explanation of such 
extraordinary foolishness. There is no 
doubt that he has been proud and happy to 
be Secretary of the Air Force, and that he is 
deeply attached to his and honorable office. 
There is no doubt that he is a rich man 
to whom $60,000 is not important money, 
and that it could buy him nothing remotely 
so precious as his public office. There is no 
doubt, on the other hand, that his Mulli- 
gan activities, once they were known, were 
obviously bound to ruin his public career. 
There is no doubt, moreover, that his activi- 
ties will hurt badly the Mulligan firm itself. 

The whole performance makes no sense 
except on the theory that Talbott was two 
men, and that when the Mulligan partner 
was in charge of his body, the Secretary of 
the Air Force was sleeping and unconscious. 
For no Secretary of the Air Force who was 
functioning at all could have supposed that 
it was right to promote from his office in 
the Pentagon, a profitable private business 
on the fringes of the national defense. In 
this case the Secretary did not veto the 
partner's activities. Neither did he hide his 
activities. So I say,that the public official 
must have been suppressed and asleep. 

The question, then, is why the Secretary 
of the Air Force did not govern the promoter, 
why he did not enforce the standards of 
public behavior upon the private business- 
man. There is here a great and persistent 
ethical question which has been discussed 
since the days of the Greek moralists. Can 
a man who knows what is right do wrong— 
can he Knowingly give in to his appetite, say 
for the Mulligan profits? Socrates held that 
no one acts against what he knows to be 
right—that men act wrongly from ignorance. 

But Aristotle disagrees with Socrates, 
pointing out that a man may do what is 
wrong if his convictions about what is right 
are confused and weak, not clear and strong. 
In this deplorable case we must, I believe, 
side with Aristotle and say that as compared 
with the avarice of the Mulligan partner, the 
moral convictions of the Secretary were con- 
fused and weak. 


It has been pointed out that the Talbott 
case poses the problem of the workability 
and the fairness of the old statute about 
conflict of interests. There is, of course, 
such a problem and it is a very difficult one. 
But the Talbott case bears only indirectly, 
in my view, on that problem, for no matter 
how much the statutes were liberalized, it 
could never be stretched to the point of 
tolerating the use of a public office to pro- 
mote a private business that is closely re- 
lated to the public business. The law might 
be revised, for example, to permit a man to 
keep his old securities and to receive the 
dividends. But nobody would suggest that 
it could be made lawful for him to use the 
facilities of public office to enhance the value 
of his securities. 

The essence of the problem of conflict of 
interests, is that only the most elementary 
rules can be fixed in the law; that all the 
rest lies in what Lord Moulton once called 
“the domain of manners,” which includes 
“all the things that a man should impose 
upon himself from duty to good taste.” It 
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is possible to say in the law that an official 
must not make a private profit out of his 
public actions. But it is not possible to set 
down in the law just how he must decide 
the more complicated issues where his pri- 
vate interest, though it is involved, cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. His moral 
duty is to decide every question on public 
grounds alone, regardless of whether this 
hurts or helps him, his family, his partners, 
his friends, or his political party. But here, 
not the law but only an instructed conscience 
can help him make the decision 

In the case of a high and conspicuous 
public official, who must not only do his job 
but cannot help setting an example, the 
sovereign rule is never to give his private 
interests the benefit of any doubt. Talbott 
seems not to have understood that rule 

Though I think it has no bearing upon the 
Talbott case, which is quite simple and ob- 
vious, the wider problems of the conflict of 
interests need to be reexamined and re- 
considered. They are a complicated cluster 
of problems. One of them, though only one, 
arises from the fact that for many business 
executives the holding of a public office is not 
a& new career but an interlude in their normal 
careers. The question is whether a tempo- 
rary public servant can be expected, or should 
be required, to reorganize his private af- 
fairs as if he were a Federal judge or a 
foreign security officer or a civil servant in a 
lifetime career. Many men refuse the 
temporary public assignment because they 
are unwilling to make the big personal sacri- 
fice which the existing rules now demand. 
And, on the other hand, insofar as the 
temporary officials are intending to return 
to their old business, can it truly be said 
that there is not, in the intent of the statute, 
a conflict of interests? 

We must, I think, ask ourselves whether, 
except in the emergency of war, it is good 
public policy to rely so much on temporary 
Officials. For myself I do not think it is. 
For no matter how able the business execu- 
tive, it will take him a long time to learn 
the public business. The Pentagon has seen 
a continuing stream of civilian officials, com- 
ing in with no knowledge of the Pentagon 
and going out just about when they have 
acquired some knowledge. Does not the 
public business of national defense require 
civilian as well as military officers who make 
the national defense the work of their lives? 

Sometimes I wonder whether the President 
is not mistaken in thinking that a trained 
private executive and a trained public offi- 
cial are interchangeable. For, instead of 
building up a corps of high career officials, 
he seems to be trying to get along with men 
borrowed temporarily from the official hier- 
archy of the private corporation. 





Richard B. Vail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with a deep sense of per- 
sonal loss that I learned of the untimely 
death of Dick Vail, whose friendship I 
valued highly. He was a man whose 
many fine personal qualities endeared 
him to all who knew him, a charming 
person with whom it was a pleasure to 
be associated. 

But he was a great deal more than 
that, and it is these additional qualities 
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which make his death a public as well as 
a private loss. Richard B. Vail was de- 
voted to the principles of republicanism, 
of democracy, to those qualities which 
have made America great. He was an 
ardent anti-Communist and performed 
a significant service to his country 
throuch his participation in the work of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in the 80th Congress. He saw 
clearly the danger to the strength of this 
country which lay in the growing power 
of the Federal Government, and he op- 
posed vigorously, both as a Member of 
the 80th and 82d Congresses and as a 
private individual, the impending threat 
of the trend toward socialism. 

Dick Vail was a Christian gentleman, 
whose deep and real kindness was evi- 
denced by frequent and generous con- 
tributions made quietly and privately to 
many needy individuals and organiza- 
tions. He was a man who never know- 
ingly injured another, and who was 
scrupulously fair to all. 

His death is a great loss to the people 
he served, to his friends, and to his fam- 
ily. I should like to extend to his sisters, 
Emily and La La, and his brother, Wal- 
ter, my deepest sympathy. 





Religious Services at West Point Academy 
Should Be Conducted by Regular Army 
Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time two 
articles pertaining to the manner in 
which religious services are currently 
afforded the cadets attending West Point. 

The first article is an editorial entitled 
“West Point Chaplain,” which appeared 
in the June 17, 1955, issue of the Catholic 
Free Press; the second article is a letter 
written to me under date of July 29, 1955, 
by the secretary of the Atlantic district 
of the Lutheran Church, Missouri synod. 

Both of these writings advocate action 
of the United States Senate to harmonize 
the policy of religious practice at West 
Point in accord with that now prevailing 
at our other Academies of the Navy and 
Air Force, thus preventing infringement 
upon the religious rights of any West 
Point cadet and providing equal status 
for the chaplain representatives of all 
religious faiths. 

The articles follow: 

West PoInT CHAPLAIN 

The United States Senate should make a 
thorough review of the West Point chaplaincy 
situation before acting upon a recent bill 
filed by Senators RicHarp B. Russet,t, Demo- 
crat of Georgia, and Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
Republican of Massachusetts, chairman and 
ranking minority member, respectively, of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. This 
measure would increase the salary of the 
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chaplain at the United States Military 
Academy and provide for an assistant chap- 
lain. 

By a tradition that predates the present 
controversy over separation of church and 
state, the chaplain at West Point must be 
a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and a civilian. Nominated by the 
President, the minister is confirmed in office 
by the Senate. The official Sunday service 
at the United States Military Academy is of 
an Episcopalian character. 

There are indications that some members 
of the Armed Services Committee are seeking 
@ long look at the curious relic of denomi- 
nationalism in the Armed Forces, tradition or 
not. At West Point, the present practice is 
to excuse Catholic and Jewish cadets from 
the Sunday service at the Academy chapel. 
Two diocesan priests, assigned to West 
Point by the archbishop of New York, pro- 
vide the spiritual care of Catholic cadets in 
a Catholic chapel built at the Academy 
several years ago under an act of Congress. 

At the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, two chaplains, a Catholic and a 
Protestant, are assigned from the ranks of 
Regular Navy chaplains. A similar policy has 
been announced for the new Air Force 
Academy in Colorado. 

It seems only just that the West Point 
chaplaincy be filled from the ranks of Regu- 
lar Army chaplains and that the denomina- 
tional character of the appointment be 
avoided as an infringement upon the rights 
of the cadets. The priests assigned to West 
Point over the years by the archdiocese of 
New York have done admirable work in be- 
half of the Catholic cadets, but it certainly 
would be more in keeping with Army policy 
and present American practice to provide 
equal] status for representatives of the Jewish 
and Catholic faiths. 

ATLANTIC DistTrRIcrT, 

LUTHERAN CHURCH, MIssouRI SYNOD, 

Closter, N. J., July 29, 1955. 
Hon. Haro.tp D. DoNOHUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. DonoHveE: The Atlantic dis- 
trict of the Lutheran Church, Missouri 
synod, comprises the area of New England, 
New York, and New Jersey. The Lutheran 
Church—Missouri synod numbers 5,000 con- 
gregations in its membership; the Atlantic 
district mumbers 230. Delegates from the 
230 congregations in convention assembled 
June 27-30, 1955, at Bronxville, N. Y., passed 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Lutheran cadets attending 
West Point Military Academy are required to 
attend religious services conducted by a 
clergyman not of their denominational affilia- 
tion; and 


“Whereas this may constitute an invasion 


of conscience; and 


“Whereas this requirement conflicts with 
the practice of the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri synod, which practice is substan- 
tiated by the Bill of Rights: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this convention respect- 
fully request the President of the United 
States and the Congress to support such 
legislation as will harmonize the religious 
practices at West Point Military Academy in 
this matter with the other service academies; 
and be it furthermore 

“Resolved, That the district secretary 
convey a copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the Unjted States and to all Con- 
gressmen representing the Atlantic district 
area.” - 

May you give this matter your valued con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 
Car. M. Zorn, 
Secretary. 


August 
Agriculture Storm Signals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks. 
I include a press release from the Na. 
tional Live Stock Producer, one of the 
leading livestock magazines. 

The release relates to an article in the 
August issue by H. M. Conway, market 
research economist, who warns that az. 
ricuJture may be heading for hard time; 
similar to those which happened the lasj 
time Republicans controlled the admin- 
istration and were content with predict. 
ing good times based solely upon activiiy 
by coupon clippers and stock-market 
speculators. 

Once again we have an administration 
which is content with the status quo, and 
which speaks of the necessity of the ad- 
justments which the farmer must make. 
Unfortunately these adjustments always 
seem to be downward. 

The press release follows: 

Cuicaco.—Watch out for a repeat of the 
1930’s in agriculture, warns H. M. Conway, 
market research economist, in the August 
issue of National Live Stock Producer, the 
Nation’s leading livestock publication. 

Conway points out that hog prices are 
averaging 77 percent of parity and lambs 78 
percent. In terms of the cost of products the 
stockman buys, the livestock industry has a 
purchasing power of between 75 and 80 per- 
cent of normal. 

For agriculture as a whole, the value of the 
farm dollar is 85 cents, a level that eventually 


wrecked a generation of farmers during th e 
1930's, 
It is possible that the present economic 


situation may be helped by a continued up- 
ward industrial and inflationary trend. That 
would not correct the cause, says Coriwa\ 
but only aggravate and temporarily delay 
pending adjustments. 

In addition to the growing price spread 
between the producer and consumer, the 
livestock industry is being faced with de- 
layed retail price adjustments. 

This has been quite significant in the case 
of hogs during the early part of this year. 
A more serious situation is in prospect for 
the late summer and fall. It may also ex- 
tend to cattle. 

The result will be a still greater price spread 
because retail prices will be too high to move 
the meat supply to consumers at a normal 
rate. 

Hogs will be hit extra hard because more 
costs are involved processing and distribu- 
tion. 

Livestock producers and feeders are faced 
with a renewed and growing disparity be- 
tween agriculture and industry and by 4 
temporary delay in the downward adjustment 
of retail prices to the prevailing demand and 
supply of meat. 

Such conditions were faced in the early 
1920’s and 1930’s but during the past 2 
decades they have been largely offset and 
obscured by the general uptrend in com- 
modity values—a reflection of industrial 
prosperity and extreme inflation. 

Fundamentally, nothing has ever been done 
to correct the cause of these conditions ©0 
it is now expedient for livestock industry t0 
recognize the situation and move the supP-) 
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of meat to consumers on & normal price 
pasis during the next 6 months. 

As to the welfare of the livestock pro- 
such economic conditions are often 
serious than droughts or overproduc- 
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Davy Crockett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, when you 
presented my 9-year-old grandson, 
Danny Doyle Stanton, from California, 
the gavel of the day the other afternoon 
after the House adjourned, one of the 
reasons I made it my business and 
pleasure to learn about the legisla- 
tive experiences of Davy Crockett, form- 
er Member of this House of Representa- 
tives. 

For, Mr. Speaker, my own grandson, 
Danny, who is visiting his “nanna” and 
me until Congress adjourns, almost daily 
insisted that he wanted to know “what 
kind of a Congressman Davy Crockett 
was.” Not only he asked me, but other 
children from the great 23d District of 
California, and adults, too, asked me. So 
Ifound out. I knew you would be pleased 
to see some of the public response my 
effort received. 

Here is an article handed me by our 
distinguished colleague, GorpoN Can- 
FIELD, of Paterson, N. J. It appeared in 
the Paterson Morning Call of August 1, 
1955: 

Finps Davy CROCKETT SERVED THREE TERMS 
IN UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


(By Pat Paterson) 


Now all you loyal Davy Crockett fans will 
be able to wear your coonskin caps with new 
dignity. 

It’s authentic, right from the archives of 
the Congressional Library: David Crockett 
did serve three times in Congress, 1827-31 
and 1833-35. 

This valuable information was dug up at 
the request of Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, of 
California, who has been besieged by Crock- 
ett admirers of all ages to confirm the cur- 
rent hero’s service as a representative from 
Tennessee. 

Crockett’s record in Congress, while not 
spectacular was admirable. There is no ref- 
erence to his “patching up the crack in the 
liberty bell” but he did go down the line for 
his constituents getting quite a few of them 
on the military pension list, clearing up titles 
and land grants, and establishing post roads. 
He came the closest to gaining national 
prominence when he offered a resolution on 
February 9, 1830, to abolish West Point 
Academy and “the appropriations annually 
made for its support be discontinued.” 

His suggestion must have stirred up quite 
& rhubarb in the capital because farther 
down in the record it is noted that Crockett 
submitted another resolution calling for 
the reprint of “6,000 copies of the report of 
the Secretary of War in relation to the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point.” 

“MIGHTY HUNTER” 
i There seems to be no record of his having 
kilt a bar when he was only three” but he 
's described as a “mighty hunter,” although 
& poor farmer, indolent and shiftless.” 
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Crockett’s tragic love life, in the words of 
today’s popular ballad, reads a little differ- 
ently in the brief biography compiled for 
Congressman DoyLe by Norman D. Burch, of 
the Congressional Library's history and gen- 
eral research division. 

Crockett’s first brush with love came when 
he was 18, and it hit him so hard he con- 
ceded to attend school to win the favor of 
his lady love. He went for 6 months, but 
when she turned him down, he tossed in his 
books. 

His broken heart was mended a few months 
later by one Polly Findlay, who turned over 
a dower of two cows with calves. Crockett 
did his share by borrowing $15 and renting a 
piece of land with a horse thrown in. Polly 
died in 1815 leaving with him three children. 
But a few months later he married again, 
this time the widow of a fellow soldier who 
added two children of her own to Crockett’s 
three. 

Without education, polish or culture he 
managed to get himself elected a magistrate, 
a justice of the peace, and a full colonel of 
a militia regiment organized in his district. 
Next he was elected to the legislature, al- 
though at the time his knowledge of public 
affairs was so limited he did not even know 
the meaning of the word “judiciary.” He 
boasted of rely on “natural sense instead of 
Yaw learning.” 

He prided himself on his lack of education, 
correct spelling appearing to him as some- 
thing “contrary to nature” and grammar as 
‘nothing at all” * * * despite “the fuss 
that is made about it.” 


STARTED AS JOKE 


Crockett’s congressional candidacy started 
off as a joke, but he took it seriously, and 
he carried on a campaign that ran second 
only to Paul Bunyon for tall stories. He 
was ridiculed and laughed out but he won 
the race, was reelected for a second term 
and then after an unsuccessful run was 
elected again. He was defeated on his next 
try for reelection by an upsurge of Jack- 
sonian sentiment in his district. 

“When he came home his politickin’ done,” 
Crockett took up his rifle and went off to 
join the forces fighting for Texan independ- 
ence. He went down in the final assault 
at the Alamo. 

But for the imagination and enterprise 
of a team of modern song writers and disc 
jockeys, Davey Crockett would have remained 
just a shadowy figure in the early history 
of the Nation, instead of a brand name for 
Tee shorts, pup tents, coonskin caps, and 
all the other gear that today’s small fry 
clamors for. 

There are those who have sneered at the 
current Davey Crockett hysteria, and even 
so powerful an organization as the VAW-CIO 
has termed him a reactionary, an enemy 
of labor, but thanks to Congressman DOYLE, 
the record has been set straight and Davey 
Crockett has emerged in true perspective 
as: “A brave soldier, an able scout, and an 
expert rifleman * * * generous and open- 
handed, frank and upright, of a sterling 
independence of spirit and blessed with bub- 
bling good nature and an exceptional degree 
of self-confidence,” a self-made man who 
loved, served, fought and died in the typical 
American way * * * and followed his star 
right into the West.” 


As you know, I placed his record as a 
Congressman in our CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp within the last few days- 

And here, Mr. Speaker, is the treat- 
ment of my subject in the New York 
Times for August 1, 1955: 

Tue LIGHTER SIDE OF AN EXPIRING CONGRESS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHIncTon, August 1.—The work of Con. 
gress, as reflected in the daily news, leaves 
the impression that the legislative grind 
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goes on hour after hour, unrelieved by pleas- 
ing distractions. This impression is the 
strongest, and nearest to the fact, as Con- 
gress races toward the adjournment of a 
session. But even last week, when issues 
of great importance were being disposed of 
by action, deferral, or rejection, the legis- 
lators indulged themselves in several relax- 
ing activities. 

These covered a wide range. The Senate 
twice entertained groups of guests who took 
a bow. The House listened to a Member's 
account of the yalue of holding grassroots 
conferences in their districts during the 
recess. It was also the privilege of the House 
to receive from another Member, undoubt- 
edly for the first time, a complete history of 
the legislative record of the Honorable Davy 
Crockett of Tennessee. 


HONORED GUESTS 


Senator ALAN Brste, of Nevada, opened the 
social activities in the greatest deliberative 
assemblage on earth. After notifying the 
Vice President of the absence of a quorum, 
and thus obtaining one, he emceed as fol- 
lows: 

“Let me call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that today we are par- 
ticularly honored by having with us a group 
of fine young Las Vegas high-school stu- 
dents, the Rhythymettes. They are a pre- 
cision drill team without equal anywhere in 
the United States. I should like to 
direct the attention of all my colleagues to 
the section of the gallery to the left, where 
the Rhythymettes are seated; and I ask that 
they stand and take a bow from the Senate 
of the United States.” 

Of course, it was the Senate that took the 
bow and the Rhythymettes who performed it. 
But, according to the official transcript, “the 
designated guests of the Senate rose 
and were greeted with applause by the Mem- 
bers.” 


FROM DOWN UNDER 


The amenities thus established, it was the 
turn of Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico. “I should like to present,” he 
said, “some distinguished visitors from Aus- 
tralia.” They were the Minister of Supply, 
the Chairman of the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Ambassador to 
Washington. With an admirable sense of 
proportion, the Senate not only applauded 
louder and longer than it did for the Rhym- 
ettes. The Members also rose in their 
places. 

Meanwhile in the House, Representative 
Pau. F. SCHENCK, of Ohio, was explaining 
how he would employ the recess to win 
friends and influence people in his constitu- 
ency, the plain implication being that his 
colleagues would be well-advised to do like- 
wise instead of going fishing. “Our Third 
District of Ohio,” he said, “is located in the 
great and beautiful Miami Valley. The peo- 
ple of this district have made many out- 
standing contributions to the health, wel- 
fare, and progress of our Nation and the 
world. * * * It is the birthplace of avia- 
tion.” 

His aim, said SCHENCK, was to be “of serv- 
ice” to every constituent with a Federal 
problem, and he had discovered that the 
“face-to-face conference” helped him to 
serve them “in a much more effective man- 
ner.” He would, ScHENCK told the House, 
beginning September 6, from 9 a. m. to 4 
p. m., hold these meetings with his electorate 
in eight of the towns in his political domain. 
For this hint cf the higher salesmanship the 
Ohio statesman received grateful applause, 

KING OF THE WILD PENSIONER 

But as a public service, the more unselfish 
because clearly the group most interested 
is not of voting age, the lighter moment 
supplied by Representative CiypE Dov Le, of 
California, easily bore off the laurels. He’ 
was, he said, now in a position to answer 
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hts own grandchildren's questions about the 
congressional career of Davy Crockett and 
also “enable every Member of this great legis- 
lative body to do the same.” Through DoYLe 
the House learned that when Davy sat in the 
20th, 21st, and 22d Congresses, from the next 
of which President Jackson's voting friends 
unkindly displaced him, the king of the wild 
frontier did these things, among others: 

Offered a resolution looking to the place- 
ment of a national armory on Big Shoals 
Creek. 

Paved the way for pensions for Andrew 
Dewberry, William Walker, and many other 
veterans of the Revolution and the War of 
1812. 

Sought an inquiry into the “expediency 
of having a survey of a rout [sic] for a canal 
from Muscle Shoals to Bolivar, Tenn.; into 
the expediency of putting George W. Shell 
*on the pension role as an involede” [the 
spelling was Davy’s]; proposed the abolition 
of the West Point Military Academy, and un- 
successfully contested the election in which 
he was defeated. 

When Doy.e's colleagues get home, they 
will now, thanks to him, be able to relate 
these stirring tales, which Disney overlooked, 
to their coonskin-capped progeny, 





Who’s Overruling Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
closed editorial from the Indianapolis 
Star of July 5, 1955, is significant. It 
really should have been inserted before 
the recent favorable action by the House 
on amendments to the Natural Gas Act. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert it 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Wuo’s OVERRULING WHOM? 


The proposal to exempt natural-gas pro- 
ducers from price regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission has passed the first con- 
gressional hurdle. It has been approved by 
the Commerce Committees of both House 
and Senate. Indianapolis and other Indiana 
communities which use natural gas have an 
interest in the passage of the bill, as it will 
have direct bearing on adequate future gas 
supply at reasonable cost. 

Meanwhile, opponents of the measure, who 
have little to support their position other 
than a mania for Federal controls, have been 
trying to stir up sentiment with an argu- 
ment that the exemption bill is an attempt 
to “overrule the Supreme Court.” This is 
utter nonsense. 

From the language of the 1938 Natural Gas 
Act, it seems quite obvious to the lay citizen 
that it was the intent of Congress to exempt 
independent natural-gas producers from FPC 
control. But the Supreme Court decided 
last year that the act does not mean what 
it says, and that all gas entering interstate 
commerce is subject to FPC price control 
from wellhead to distributor. If there is 
questionable use of authority here, it is in 
the Supreme Court decision, which has the 
effect of making law. 

The making of law is the province of Con- 
gress. There is no question whatsoever of 
the right of Congress to make a law, and to 
change a law at any later time. The FPC 
was created by Congress and has—or ought 
to have—no jurisdiction other than that spe- 
cifically given to it by Congress. Congress 
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can alter that jurisdiction at any time, or 
abolish the FPC at will. It is empty-headed 
demagoguery to talk about “overruling the 
Court” in relation to a proposal to put the 
intent of Congress into such plain language 
that the Supreme Court cannot fail to under- 
stand it. 





A Businessman Looks at Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
who delights in adjusting farm income 
downward, has a pet suggestion that 
farmers should not iose their ability to 
sweat. 

I do not know how long it has been 
since Mr. Benson has been around farm- 
ers in any spot other than some air- 
cooled office in Washington, but I can as- 
sure him that Pennsylvania farmers have 
not forgotten how to sweat; in fact 
they along with all farmers, are not only 
sweating, literally, now during the heat 
wave, but they are sweating figuratively 
as they try to live under the adjustments 
which have brought about declining 
prices and higher costs. 

One of best analyses of the farm prob- 
lem I have seen is by a businessman, Ira 
K. Dutweiler, chairman, agriculture 
committee, Lebanon County Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Dutweiler’s analysis has 
been printed in the monthly publication 
of the Lebanon County chamber. 

The article follows: 

WHAT'S THE ANSWER ON AGRICULTURE’S 

PROBLEM? 
(By Ira K. Dutweliler) 

It Is generally conceded that at present 
agriculture is the weakest link in the na- 
tional economy. It therefore seems logical 
that a thorough diagnosis of its present 
condition and the cause thereof, is absolutely 
essential before intelligent recommendations 
can be made for improvements. 

For years I have heard one of the poultry 
experts from Penn State annually make*the 
same recommendation. “Competition is 
getting keener, and only farmers operating 
most efficiently and pulling their belts a 
notch tighter, will survive this year.” This 
prediction was only too correct, but some of 
us are wondering why farmers shall pull 
their belts a notch tighter every year, until 
their tongue sticks out so far it is getting 
tangled up with their shoelaces, while at the 
same time industry and labor are loosening 
up their belts a notch each year, and receiv- 
ing greater remuneration annually for less 
hours of work. 

In the midst of the country’s greatest 
prosperity, practically only agriculture’s in- 
come is going down. 

While industry and labor are enjoying the 
greatest income ever received, neither agri- 
cultural leaders not Government agricul- 
tural officials have anything to offer or pre- 
dict for agriculture except more declines in 
income for the present, while talking about 
long-range programs for the future. 

It can be noted, however, that industry’s 
and labor’s long-range programs are planned 
by leaders who have produced successful 
and prosperous results for 19541n 1954. Per- 
haps it would be a good idea for agriculture 
to copy the same idea, and to insist that 
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its leaders in and out of Government scolye 
1955 problems in 1955, before they start talk. 
ing about long-range programs. What gooq 
is a long-range program for a small farmer 
who has a note coming due September ; 
1955? What will his banker say when the 
note comes due, and all the farmer can piye 
him is a promise of a long-range program 
at some indefinite future time? 

The agricultural problem is difficult tp) 
solve because it is difficult to understang 
Much reading and study is required. Yo, 
must understand the functions and opera. 
tions of government, the economics of agrj- 
culture, and the relation of one to the other 
and the effects of one or the other. 

Many farmers who are using all the latest 
and most improved implements and ma- 
chinery for operating their farms are ag. 
vocating economics of the Daniel Boone era, 
and they just don’t fit. 

The average family size farmer who works 
long hours out in the open is usually phys. 
ically so fatigued by night that he is asleep 
before he gets through with the local per- 
sonal news and does not read anything eco- 
nomically enlightening. 


In a general way farmers realize that 
every time an increase of wages is granted 
to the steel, etc., workers, the cost of the 
things they buy is bound to go up, but very 
few have any idea that anything can be done 
about it. I cannot find any prominent agri- 
cultural or Government leader who has gone 
on record in favor of tying the prices farm- 
ers are to receive for their crops to the rise 
and fall of industrial and labor prices. 

It is unfortunately only too true that the 
vast number of farmers’ knowledge of the 
economics of Government and agriculture is 
limited to the political harangues shortly 
before elections, when statements are made, 
which I think the late Wendell Willkie stated 
had better never been made. 





The Soviet Farm Delegation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, through 
the newspapers, periodicals, and news- 
reels, we have been reading and hearing 
accounts of the visit of the so-called So- 
viet farm group to the Iowa farm belt. 
The avowed purpose of this trip is the 
observation of the techniques and indus- 
try of the American farmer. This group 
has been showered with the traditional 
hospitality of the American people. 

No one has objection to a welcoming of 
delegations to observe the progress under 
free enterprise as enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can people, but many are wary of the 
actual reports which will be made ac- 
cording to the dictum and rules laid 
down by the rulers in the Kremlin. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Friends of Russian Freedom have 
issued a statement which I am sure will 
be of interest to all my colleagues. Un- 


der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude this statement: 

The Soviet farm delegation touring the 
corn belt of Iowa has been met in a spirit 
of warmhearted cordiality, typical of Ame!!- 
can hospitality to strangers. 
can object. 


To this no one 
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the rules of hospitality do not require 

t we Americans close our eyes and our 

nds to the grim realities of the Commu- 

ist dictatorship—and in particular to the 

-je] ordeal of Soviet farmers under the 
--emlin’s regime of terror. 

Because & portion of our public and our 
press seem to have forgotten these realities 
and gone overboard in know-nothing senti- 
mentality, the American Friends of Russian 
iom considers it necessary to call at- 
tention to some basic facts: 

The Soviet delegates are not farmers— 

sants, to use the Soviet term—but 

ment officials of high rank, traveling 

the viligant control of MVD (secret 

izents within the delegation and at- 

to the delegation. They do not rep- 

reset the Soviet peasants. They represent 

he rezime deeply hated by nearly all Rus- 

neasants, and the Red agricultural sys- 

iinst which the peasants have fought 

roic desperation. The men we 

ning are the jailors and slavemasters 

or » farmers in whose name they have 
effrontery to speak. 

In showing hospitality to the Red dete- 
rat Iowans are eager to convey friendship 
for the Russian people, rather than sym- 

sthy for the Soviet dictators. They know 
iat the people of the U.S. S. R. are not our 
1emies, that they are the first and worst 

tims of the totalitarian setup. Unfortu- 

y too few of our editorial writers and 

sechmakers have made this essential fact 
ufficiently clear. 

Already, it is evident from a study of Soviet 
ewspapers, the Kremlin is misrepresenting 
ur hospitality as an expression of friend- 
the Soviet Union. It is vitally im- 


are 


ip for 


nt that this falsehood be punctured. 

) doubt should be left that Americans con- 
tinue to look with loathing upon the blood- 
soaked Soviet regime and upon the system 
eof sctivization it has imposed by unlim- 
ited terror upon the Soviet peasantry. 


We 
must draw a sharp line between the people 
f the U.S. S. R. and their despotic masters. 
he Soviet peasants, still the great ma- 
of the population, have paid with 
ms of lives for their relentless resist- 
to collectivization. Driven into so- 
called kolkhozes against their will, they have 
consistently refused to cooperate in their 
own enslavement. Not only the economic 
fallacies of collectivization but the active and 
ssive opposition of the farmers has made 
riculture the weakest link in the Soviet 
iain of power. 
The great majority of the 15 or more mil- 

ns in the Soviet slave-labor camps con- 

f recalcitrant peasants. Resentment 
forced collectivization, more than 
y other single grievance, caused millions 
soldiers to desert to the German 
ders in the last war. 

In writing or speaking about the Red farm 
delegation, this background must not be ig- 
After 38 years of brutai tyranny, the 
Soviet peasants continue to fight for land and 
| To forget this, in a mood of ex- 

uberant hospitality, is to give aid and com- 
fort to their tormentors. 

4. Upon their return to the Soviet prison 
land, the Soviet delegates, we may be sure, 
will not report the truth to the people of 
the country, They may feel obliged to allude 
‘o the remarkable technology of American 
farming. But they will not dare reveal that 
our farmers enjoy superior standards of liv- 
ing, and that this is due to our free economy. 
Indeed, how much they say publicly and 
how they say it will not be decided by them- 
seives but by the Kremlin bosses, who can- 
fot in the nature of the case admit the 
superiority of our system of freedom. 

‘hese are the hard facts. The American 
People must not overlook them. Ways and 
means must be found to inform the Russian 
people that we have not forgotten their 
“rdeal and their aspirations to be as free as 
‘OWa farmers. 
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Mexico a Land of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
realizing that the U. S. News & World 
Report, under the guidance and direc- 
tion of David Lawrence, editor, has, as 
a result of his leadership and care as to 
the content of the articles appearing in 
the magazine, become on of the out- 
standing and influential magazines in 
the United States, it seems appropriate 
where misinformation, or, inaccurate in- 
formation, has inadvertently gained en- 
trance to its columns that such should 
be corrected. 

t is with this intention that I include 
as part of these remarks a copy of a 
letter addressed to Mr. David Lawrence, 
editor, by Hon. Antonio J. Bermudez, di- 
rector general of Petroleos Mexicanos, 
popplarly known as Pemex, calling the 
attention of Mr. Lawrence to misstate- 
ments or, at least, inaccurate statements 
contained in an article appearing in the 
June 17, 1955, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, which, in part, relates to the 
production of oil in Mexico. The letter 
of Senator Bermudez seeks to clarify the 
situation so that an entirely true and 
correct understanding of the matter may 
be had. 

To fully understand the degree of 
credence to be attached to any state- 
ment made by Senator Bermudez it is 
necessary to know something of the 
character, ability, and honesty of pur- 
pose that underlies, influences, and ac- 
tuates him in his every act, both public 
and private. All through his life, in his 
every activity of a private or public char- 
acter, he has shown a strong attachment 
to his country and an overwhelming de- 
sire to advance the welfare of his people. 
It is fortunate for Mexico and likewise 
of our own country that Mexico has in its 
public service two such outstanding men 
at President Ruiz Cortines and Senator 
Antonio J. Bermudez. Each has gained 
the high regard and respect of their fel- 
low citizens for the honesty, integrity, 
and ability they have shown in the serv- 
ice of their country. It would be well 
for our Nation to recognize to the fullest 
extent the high caliber of these two men, 
their dependability to stand for right 
and justice, and, be glad to be associated 
with them in promoting the mutual wel- 
fare of our respective nations and their 
people. 

With this short statement as to the 
writer of the letter to which I have re- 
ferred, I now make it a part of my re- 
marks. It reads as follows: 

Mexico Crry, June 20, 1955. 
Mr. Davin LAWRENCE, 
Editor, U. S. News & World Report, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LAWRENCE: With reference to the 
article about México in the issue of U. S. 
News & World Report of June 17, 1955, IL 
want to give you my impression of the in- 
formation which refers specifically to Mex- 
ican oil. 

Without an iota of a doubt in my mind 
and after carefully reading your report, I 
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firmly arrive at the conclusion that it does 
not reflect the real status of our petroleum 
industry, and for this reason I want to make 
the following comments: 

It is mentioned that México's production 
is much smaller than that of the State of 
Texas, which by itself is a 196 percent of 
the world's oil production. Texas is the 
most prolific oil area in the world and its 
production is higher than that of any coun- 
try outside of the United States, in fact, it 
produces almost 50 percent of the whole 
U. S. A. output. 

The comparisan of our 1954 production 
with that of the 1920's, omits the essential 
fact that Meéxico’s peak oil production, ob- 
tained in 1921, was due to an extremely in- 
tensive exploitation of the oilfields, created 
by an emergency and therefore without tech- 
nical support. Present exploitation policies, 
both in the U. S. A. and México, call for a 
much more conservative exploitation of oil- 
fields in order to increase ultimate oil re- 
covery. The soundness of our exploitation 
policy, and our exploration effort, is shown 
by the continuous increase of our proven 
reserves, in spite of the fact that yearly Mex- 
ican oil production, has more than doubled 
in the last 10 years. 

You state that the Mexican Government 
has been reluctant to explore and drill new 
areas and that many of the reported new oil- 
fields should be considered as extensions to 
old ones. Unfortunately I find this state- 
ment untrue, unfounded, and misleading; 
the truth is that the increase in production 
and reserves has been the result of a con- 
tinuous exploration effort which led to the 
discovery and development of four new pro- 
duction provinces or districts. 

During the first 37 years of this century, 
that is from 1901 to 1937, the foreign oil com- 
panies discovered oil and gas in 4 provinces: 
(1) Panuco or Ebano, (2) Old Golden Lane, 
(3) Poza Rica, and, (4) Isthmus (southern 
Veracruz). Pemex during its 17 years of life 
has discovered oil and gas in 4 new provinces 
or districts Just as important; (1) Northeast- 
ern Mexico (Reynosa), (2) New Golden Lane, 
(3) Veracruz Emrbayment (Angostura), and, 
(4) Tabasco. These new districts discovered 
by Pemex are, so to speak, still in their in- 
fancy, subject to a great deal of develop- 
ment. However, they are just as important 
as the 4 discoveries made in 37 years by the 
foreign oil companies, since even in its pres- 
ent initial state of development they con- 
tribute to about 40 percent of our oil pro- 
duction. Old oilfields contribute 44 per- 
and extensions to old ones the balance 
of 16 percent of the total production. 

It is true that Petroleos Mexicanos, as any 
other oil company, devotes part of its explo- 
ration effort to find extensions of existing 
oilfields. As a result of this work it has been 
possible for us to maintain production in the 
old producing districts. However, the main 
aim of Petréleos Mexicanos’ exploration has 
been directed to the study of new areas and 
the discovery of new oil and gas fields in the 
above-mentioned new provinces or districts, 
where the first commercial production was 
obtained by Petroleos Mexicanos. This is a 
proof that successful exploration work has 
been done in widely separated areas and 
shows that both management and techni- 
cal skill of the Mexican people are, capable of 
discovering and developing the oil and gas 
reserves of the country. 

In addition to our successful effort to in- 
crease production and reserves, which is the 
foundation of a sound oil industry, there 
has been also a continuous improvement 
and increase in our capacity to refine and 
market all kinds of petroleum products; at 
present we are able to process and distribute 
within our country a much greater volume 
of the various oil products, and of a far bet- 
ter quality. 

It would afford us pleasure to supply you 
with information on Mexican oil. I can read- 
ily see that a magazine of such wide circula- 
tion and great prestige as the U. S. News & 
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World Report can only misjudge 
through lack of proper information. 
May I ask you several pertinent questions? 
Do you honestly believe that a report like 
this is constructive? Do you believe that it 
contributes to friendship and understanding 
between our neighboring countries? Your 
high ideals and responsibilities as editor of 
an outstanding publication that influences 
50 many people are fulfilled by such a report? 
As this letter comes to an end I wish to 
extend you a cordial invitation to visit our 
oil industry. It would be constructive if you 
would accompany yourself with outstanding 
expert technicians specializing on oil, so that 
you get a true picture of our oi] industry. 

I would show you what we have done, what 
we are doing, and what we intend to do in 
the near future. 

Hoping to hear from you, and thanking 
you in advance for your attention to this 
letter, I am 

Cordially yours, ; 
ANTONIO J. BERMUDEZ. 


things 





Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the First 
Electrically Lighted City in the World, 
Wabash, Ind. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, Wabash, 
Ind., will celebrate the 75th anniversary 
of the first electrically lighted city in 
the world on September 14-17. Elabo- 
rate plans are being made for this event 
which coincides with the national plow- 
ing contest that will be held in Wabash 
County during this same week in Sep- 
tember. 

For this reason, I insert the following 
letter from the National Carbon Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE CARBON ARC 


(Prepared for use in connection with the 
diamond jubilee, Wabash, Ind.) 


While the first carbon arc was lighted 
about the beginning of the 19th century, its 
commercial application awaited the inven- 
tion of a practical dynamo for generating 
electricity. Charles F. Brush invented such 
a dynamo in Cleveland in 1876 and at the 
same time, designed and demonstrated on 
the Cleveland public square the first practi- 
cal commercial are light. (High-power costs 
had previously forced the abandonment of 
an earlier Parisian wet-cell powered installa- 
tion.) 

In March 1880, the then little city of Wa- 
bash, Ind., purchased a 4-light plant from 
Charles F. Brush for $18,000 and became the 
first municipality to demonstrate the util- 
ity of the new light. Today we can scarcely 
appreciate the miraculous transformation 
that followed. Instead of groping uncer- 
tainly in the dark, Wabash residents walked 
securely in the brilliance of the four stra- 
tegically placed arc lights—night had become 
as day. 

The lighting of Wabash streets was an in- 
novation, a tremendous contribution to the 
progress and welfare of society. Installa- 
tions spread like wildfire until thousands 
upon thousands of arc lights shone brightly 
all across our country; the carbon arc light 
symbolized American lighting progress. 

The light from the arc has never to this 
day been matched in brilliancy by any other 
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similarly practical light source. But, al- 
though the carbon arc was the brightest 
light source, it was not the cheapest, and so 
substitutes began to appear as municipalities 
succumbed to cold-hard economics, In the 
early days, carbons were replaced daily, a 
costly task. Later improvements in both 
arcs and carbons, notably the development 
of the enclosed arc, increased the life of the 
carbon trip to approximately 100 hours. But 
gradually, after many years of successful 
operation, the carbon arc finally gave way to 
the improved incandescent lamp as the most 
important street-lighting medium. But 
while hundreds of thousands of street-light- 
ing arcs were disappearing other arc lamps 
were finding new applications until today 
the carbon arc is a most important indus- 
trial tool which touches our lives in many 
ways 

Older readers will remember the nickelo- 
deon—embryo of the far-flung motion-pic- 
ture industry and also the beginning of a 
huge market for arc carbons. Every time we 
go to the modern motion-picture theater, we 
enjoy the large, bright, lifelike picture on 
the screen. How many of us are aware that 
all the light that makes this picture, blazes 
from the white-hot tip of a carbon about 
as big around as your little finger? And, 
that the picture on the screen in some cases 
is a miilion times as large as the original 
carbon cross-sectional area. But, motion 
pictures exhibition is just half the “story. 
The carbon arc also makes motion pic- 
tures; studios depend on its brilliance to 
capture the true mood of every scene. 

Now for another most familiar communi- 
cation medium—the printed page. Much of 
our daily reading is possible because the 
unique qualities of the carbon arc entered 
into its production. The twin photographic 
advantages of high speed plus snow-white 
light quality yield infinitely finer monochro- 
matic or natural color reproductions from 
photoengraved printing plates. In photo- 
lithography and other branches of the 
graphic arts industry, the high intensity 
carbon arc supplies the true white light nec- 
essary for perfect reproduction. 

Have you ever wondered how the manu- 
facturer can tell in advance how well a new 
paint will stand up under weathering? To 
test the material out of doors would require 
months and even years of exposure. Car- 
bon arc, accelerated weathering machines 
speed up testing and give quick, accurate 
answers for paints, varnishes. enamels, lac- 
quers, plastics, rubbers, roofing, building 
materials, awnings, and many other products. 

Millions of people have gazed with awe at 
the magnificence of Niagara Falls brilliantly 
lighted on the darkest night. Behind this 
magic of turning night into day stands a 
battery of 24 huge carbon arc floodlights. 


The sharp, white shafts of light which play 
across the blackness of the night at military 
demonstrations, premiers, expositions, or 
similar shows come from powerful carbon 
arc searchlights. The Armed Forces use the 
carbon arc for widely divergent purposes. 
Ocean liners and river boats alike depend on 
it. And beacons like the huge 6-foot di- 
ameter, high-intensity searchlight on Chi- 
cago’s Palmolive Building are symbols of 
safety to aircraft pilots. This particular 
light, which is reported to project a 2 billion 
candlepower beam, is visible for over 100 
miles. 

In addition to these applications for the 
arc, there are others which, with or without 
our knowledge, daily affect our lives. Many 
of us have received therapeutic light treat- 
ments from carbon arc lamps. The same 
lamp, by a simple change of carbons, can 
supply any 1 of the 3 types of “tailor made,” 
highly effective therapeutic light for the 
treatment of certain physical disorders. It 
can duplicate natural sunlight more closely 
than other artificial light source; it can sup- 
ply specific bands of powerful ultra-violet 
radiation; or it can give off penetrating long- 
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wave infrared rays. 
has this adaptability. 

Foods and tobacco have been irradiated tp 
produce a desired effect on the product jn 
many plants throughout the country. B)yje. 
prints have been made for years under tip 
enclosed carbon arc. And, the carbon ar. 
in the spectrograph ferrets out the varjoy: 
elements in all types of chemical compoun«: 
and reveals the quantities of such elements 
present. 

The days of the carbon arc for street light. 
ing are past, but today the carbon ar 
touches our lives more than ever before 
Spectacular, practical, its applications serye 
to make life better for all of us. : 

H. J. Warmer 


No other light source 





Others, Too, Lean on Price Crutches 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, the cost of 
our price support program for agricul- 
ture has been publicized and dramatized 
to such an extent that one would believ: 
that the farmer is the only one who re- 
ceives support from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Just to keep the record straight, 
I would recommend that our antifarm 
propagandists read the following edi- 
torial which was taken out of the Daily 
Argus-Leader, of Souix Falls, S. Dak. 
for Sunday, July 31, 1955: 

OTHERS, TOO, LEAN ON PRICE CRUTCHES 


The Wall Street Journal suggests that the 
farmer has been leaning on price crutches 
so long that he can’t handle himself with- 
out them. 

Quite so, Mr. Wall Street editor. But why 
confine your comments to the farmer? 

Why not say something about the eastern 
industrialists who have been leaning on tar- 
iff price crutches for half a century or more? 
Tell them to learn to get along without them 
Also tell the other segments of our economy 
to throw away the crutches. 

And remember, Mr. Wall Street editor, 
that the farmer didn’t start this price 
crutch business. Your pals in eastern in- 
dustry did—and they did it so long ago that 
you've virtually forgotten that they have 
crutches, 

Check back in history a bit. The real 
agitation to do something for the farmers 
started in the twenties and the argument ad- 
vanced then—a very solid one—was that 
industry was'en price stilts and that the 
farmer needed some protection to place him 
on the same level. The contention was that 
“the farmer can’t survive if he must sell in 
an open market and buy in a protected 
market.” 

That.was the theme song when the famous 
McNary-Haugen bill was presented to Con- 
gress in the twenties. That was the gist of 
the argument in its favor. No one could 
provide a really sound answer against the 
farmer’s contention then—and no one can 
do it today. 

Start a campaign, Mr. Wall Street editor 
to induce the eastern industrialists to aban- 
don their price stilts. Then after youve 
accomplished that objective, come to the 
farmers and ask them to do likewise. But 
begin at home. 

The farmer can battle his way in 4 free 
economy with no holds barred. He c# 
take care of himself as well as anybody. But 
he has a right to expect the same eco! 
rules for everybody. 
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An Address by Fleet Adm. Chester 
William Nimitz, United States Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
t of a distinguished constituent, 
Hann, commander general, Na- 
ier of the United States, I include 
smarks of Fleet Adm. Chester Wil- 
Nimitz at a dinner given in his 
by the Naval Order of the United 
at the New York Yacht Club on 
h 12, 1954: 
ORGANIZATION OF OUR GOVERNMENT T 
nN A WAR AND THE PEACE WHICH FOLLOWS 


WAR 


eq 


ss by Fleet Adm. Chester William 
Nimitz, U. S. Navy) 

»~s Hann, Bill Halsey, Dick Conolly 

>» Dubose, and Hillenkoetter. Ail 

*h this large audience I see friends and 

mates of mine—Rex Belknap and Gus 

former commanders general of the 

| Order of the United States; Paul Ham- 

mond, “Sandy” Cushman, and Gene Tunney, 

who, during the war, brought me a bottle of 

brandy, all crusted with dust. I put it away 

until I could use it for a notable occasion. 

Some weeks later the newly appointed As- 

istant Secretary of the Navy for Air came 

for a visit of inspection and I told the gtew- 

ard, “This is the time to get that Tunney 


hot tie¢ 
Well, he got the bottle, all encrusted with 
the dust of ages, which bottle Gene Tunney 
had found in some famous old wine cellar in 
France. We waited and waited with the 
glasses on the table, but no brandy. I finally 
i to the steward, “Where in the heck is 
randy?” He said, “We're having an 
wiul time getting all of that dust off it.” 
1 few minutes they came in with a glisten- 
ng clean bottle. 

I am grateful to Charles Hann and his 
Naval Order of the United States for this 
opportunity to greet so many of my friends. 
I could organize a Davis tennis cup team 

t here; there are so many of my tennis 
pponents present, not to mention a few 
rseshoe pitchers, with whom I played so 

Just before the war I was Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation. I probably signed the 

(ders of many @ man sitting here, calling 
m back to duty. 

Well, we were having a terrific time. Those 
us who were trying to forecast the future 
cnew that the war was coming. President 
osevelt had given us all the money to be 
for the building of ships but he would 

t us take on additional men. 
Paul Hammond came to Washington one 
nd said, “You fellows aren't going to 
> enough officers to man the new ships.” 
i we said that we knew it. He said, “Come 
we'll go to the White House.” We went 
to the White House and inside‘of 2 hours the 
‘7 training program was born. There he 

Paul Hammond. [Applause.] 
That's the way that program got started. 
that time we had 15,000 Regular officers in 
> Navy including civil engineers, doctors, 
and supply officers. hat’s all we had, and 
We had new ships coming up for commission- 
ing and we didn’t know how we were going to 
man them. At the peak of our strength 
& we had 225,000 officers, a 15-fold ex- 
pausion. That was made possible by the 
reat response to the call for Reserve officers. 
And I ee that many of you sitting out 
“ete Were in the group which answered that 
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call, to come and Join the Reserve and help 
us win that war. 

I suppose 200,000 officers came from civilian 
ranks. We had a truly civilian Navy. We 
didn’t suffer from this extensive dilution. At 
first when we began to send these Reserves 
to the ships some of the old Regular officers 
began to complain that they did not have 
enough Regular people, and Admiral Kimme! 
almost had a hemorrhage out there in the 
Pacific. He used to send me a message nearly 
every day: “For God’s sake, send me some 
trained people.” 

Instead of doing that we were taking 
trained officers away. The new ships were 
coming down the ways and we had to provide 
some experienced officers for them. 

One day a young marine officer came in to 
say goodbye to me. “I’m going out to the 
Pacific. I’ve been working under your com- 
mand here, way back in the recesses of this 
building. You don’t know it but I was under 
your command, and I am going out. Do you 
want to send any messages out to your 
friends?” 

I said, “No, I have nothing to send. I have 
nothir trouble.” Then I looked on my 
desk, and there were two telegrams. Then I 
said, “Wait, please take these two telegrams 
to Admiral Kimmel.” I scribbled on them, 
“Dear Kimmel, read these and get a laugh 
and leave me alone for a little bit.” Then I 
forgot about the incident. That was about 
September or October 1941. I asked, “Where 
are you going.” He said, “I’m headed for 
Wake Island. I have been assigned to the de- 
fense battalion there.” 

In 1944, after the Marianas had been re- 
captured, our combat intelligence teams went 
ashore and picked up everything that ap- 
peared valuable and interesting. Later my 
staff intelligence officer came to me and said, 
“Here’s something that has just come in that 
I think is extraordinary. We can’t dope it 
out at all. It’s got your name on it and was 
taken from the body of a dead Japanese offi- 
cer on Saipan.” He showed me the two tele- 
grams I had given the young marine officer. 

When Charles Hann wrote me in California 
that I was to make an address that was to 
be recorded and circulated—I must be frank 
and say that I wasn’t prepared for anything 
so serious. I thought I was going to stand 
up here and continue the line of stories we 
have heard from the other speakers. I do, 
however, have something to say on a serious 
subject. It is the organization of our Gov- 
ernment for the conduct of war, and then to 
win the peace. Both are very important sub- 
jects. We have often won a war but we have 
frequently lost the peace which followed the 
war. 

But let us get back to some stories about 
manning the ships. The captains of ships 
used to give me hell, when I was Chief of 
he Bureau of Navigation, over sending them 
s0 many young Reserve officers. When I got 
out to the fleet at Pearl Harbor I was pleased 
when they would come to me and say they 
had a wonderful group of officers. They told 
me their Reserve officers were doing as well 
as the regulars. They said, “They are so good 
we can’t tell apart.” That was delightful 
music to my ears. 

Starting with the American Revolution, 
which lasted about 8 years, of which 6 years 
covered very rugged and desperate fighting, 
during which we had no real organization 
for the conduct of the war at the seat of 
Government. We had a Continental Con- 
gress. We had a Commander-in-Chief, 
George Washington, who didn’t know what 
defeat meant. He never, despite his many 
hardships and shortages, lost hope. Most 
of his supplies had to come from the enemy, 
brought in by privateers who just went out 
and captured enemy ships. The only organ- 
ization for the conduct of war at that time 
was George Washington and his military staff. 

The Continental Congress was being 
pushed around from place to place and if it 
had not been for the providential appearance 
of the French fleet in Chesapeake Bay under 
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Lord 
wh at 
the war 
rd knows 


Admiral DeGrasse, which 
Cornwallis from being 
Yorktown, God knows how long 
might have lasted, and only the L 
whether we would ever have won it It was 
that very brief control of the sea that pre- 
vented the British from ipporting their 
principal army or from evacuating it 

Our military situation was most desperate 
and it was that providential appearance of 
Admiral DeGrasse with the French fleet that 
made possible our winning the Revolution 
Washington had with him a French army of 
about 5,000 men under General Rochambeau 
However, it was the contr sea and 
the resulting h situation 
for Cornwailis that made px the win- 
ning of the Revoluti yn, indeper 
ence of this country. 

I am sure that in this room there are some 
men who, like myself, have been impatient 
with the French people and the French gov- 
ernment for their failure to agree with our 
idea of cooperation. Then I try to remem- 
ber that if it had not been for the French 
fleet in our Revolution we would not be in 
the position we are now. How and when do 
Wwe pay of that debt? Whenever you feel 
critical of the French people, just remember 
that they came to our aid in a decidedly 
critical period in our history and that their 
fleet made the difference between victory 
and defeat. 

The War of the Revolution was our long- 
est war. All our other wars were of shorter 
duration. The Civil War lasted 4 years. 
The Spanish-American War, a matter of 
months; World War I, for us a matter of 
months. It wasn't until we came to World 
War II that we again went through a long 
war. 

Up to the present the organization of the 
Government of the United States for the 
conduct of military operations was more or 
less haphazard. zeorge Washington con- 
ducted the war with his staff, with not much 
help from the Continental Congress. Stu- 
dents of the Civil War know that Lincoln 
had little help in winning the Civil War 
from his Cabinet. Lincoln is the only Presi- 
dent of the United States, who, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, ex- 
ercised such command in the fleld. He was 
in command of the forces which recaptured 
the navy yard at Norfolk. 

There was little or no organization for 
war either in his Cabinet or in other agencies 
in the Government. Lincoln’s Cabinet was 
not only of little help to him but its mem- 
bers were at odds with one another. The 
Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, with Lin- 
coln’s approval, organized a naval expedi- 
tion to Pensacola, Fla., where secessionists 
had taken possession of the navy yard in 
January 1961. The Secretary of the Navy, 
Gideon Welles, didn’t even know about it. 
You can readily imagine the lack of coop- 
eration in that incident. 

World War I was of such short duration 
that our planning arrangements had no real 
test. We had no statutory setup for the 
conduct of war, and certainly we had no 
effective plan for winning the peace. There 
was no statutory arrangement whereby the 
various responsible departments of Govern- 
ment, like the State Department, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, were 
called together to consider what our na- 
tional policy shall be, for what we should 
aim. Should we join the League of Nations 
and try to control the peace with collective 
security, or should we return to isolation? 
We had no well-considered plans, and this 
state of affairs continued until we found 
ourselves in World War II. 

But one thing I never cease to be proud 
of—our Naval War College—and I want Ad- 
mirals Belknap and Conolly to hear this—i 
think that our Naval War College did a 
marvelous service for the country in pre- 
paring our naval officers for the campaign 
in the Pacific against the Japanese. 
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I was in the Naval War College class of 
1923. During that year under Admiral Bel- 
knap’s supervision the students studied the 
strategic side of the war that was to come 
some 18 years later. Also it was in that 
class that was evolved the circular cruising 
formation which was used so extensively and 
so successfully during, our war against the 
Japanese. The Naval War College has un- 
questionably justified its existence and the 
money the Government has spent on it. 

In World War II we had a rather long pe- 
riod of preparation behind the protection 
of the British Fleet, before the Pear] Harbor 
attack suddenly precipitated us into war. 
We were given the opportunity to study 
the organization of the British Government 
for war, with their chief of staff system; so 
it was natural that there should be set up 
in Washington the Joint Chiefs of Staff, con- 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and General 
Arnold as head of the Army Air Corps. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were presided over by 
Admiral Leahy, the Chief of Staff to the 
President. There was also in Washington a 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, which coordinated 
American planning with that of our allies. 

The military side of the conduct of war is 
only a part of it. The supply of ships, mate- 
rials, and equipment was a most important 
part of our war effort. The OPM—and God 
knows how many more alphabetical agen- 
cies—was set up to control and coordinate 
the productive capacity of the country. 

Over the years there had been a haphazard 
relationship between the Army and Navy. 
There wasn't even a Navy Department until 
1798, when the Secretary of War McHenry 
decided that the War Department organiza- 
tion was getting too complicated by the 
handling of our Navy. He recommended, 
and the Congress legislated, that there 
should be a separate Navy Department. ir 
first Secretary of the Navy was Benjamin 
Stoddert. 

After World War IT had ended I came to 
Washington as Chief of Naval Operations. 
Mr. Forrestal had succeeded Col. Frank Knox 
as Secretary of the Navy. Secretary Forrestal 
used to tell me of his sense of frustration 
in attending Cabinet meetings. He said that 
the Cabinet never accomplished anything. 
He said, “Nobody transacts real business in 
the Cabinet; if a Secretary wants to get any- 
thing done he either comes early or stays late, 
to get the President's approval of his 
project.” 

Forrestal instructed me to get in touch 
with my opposite number, General Eisen- 
hower in the War Department, to see if we 
could set up some sort of an agreement for 
the War Department and Navy Department 
to work more closely together. It was about 
this time that the President instructed Mr. 
Patterson, Secretary of War: Mr. Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy; Generals Eisenhower 
and Spaatz, and me as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, to get together to plan for a merger or 
unification of the Armed Forces. It is of 
interest that in a recent issue of U. S. News 
& World Report, on a page labeled “Whis- 
pers,”’ there appeared a paragraph which says, 
“Michael Rabb, Associate Counsel to the 
President, is getting the added title of Secre- 
tary to the President. Mr. Raab set up 
machinery to keep minutes of the Cabinet 
and to provide agenda and to make sure 
that Cabinet members are informed on ques- 
tions which Mr. Eisenhower wants to discuss. 
In the past, no real record was kept of the 
Cabinet meetings.” If he left out the word 
“real,” he would be nearer correct. 

Adm. Forrest Sherman and General Nor- 
stad were designated by the Navy and War 
Department to confer with appropriate Sen- 
ators to write what became eventually the 
National Security Act of 1947, which has 
already been amended several times. 

The National Security Act of 1947 in its 


opening paragraph states its purpose as 
follows: 
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“In enacting this legislation it is the in- 
tention of Congress to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the future security of 
the United States, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an integrated policy of proce- 
dures for the departments, agencies, and 
functions of the Government relating to the 
national security, to provide three military 
departments (now the Air Force is being 
born) separately administered for the opera- 
tion and administration of the Army, the 
Navy, including Naval Aviation and the 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force; to provide 
for their authoritative coordination and uni- 
fied direction under civilian control of the 
Secretary of Defense; to provide for the sepa- 
rate strategic direction of the Armed Forces 
for their operation and unified control and 
for their integration into an efficient team of 
land, naval, and air forces, but not to estab- 
lish a single Chief of Staff over the Armed 
Forces general staff; but this is not to be 
interpreted as applying to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.” 

The most {mportant section of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 is that which 
sets up the National Security Council as a 
statutory body composed of the President, 
the Vice President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Director for 
Mutual Security, the chairman of the Na- 
tional Resources Board, which is another im- 
portant agency set up by the act to blanket 
in the numerous agencies which were used 
to coordinate production in this country 
during the last war. Also included in the 
National Security Council are the secretazies 
and under secretaries of other departments. 

The National Security Council has the re- 
sponsibility (1) to assess and appraise the 
objectives, commitments and risks of the 
United States in relation to our actual and 
potential military power, in the interest of 
National security for the purpose of making 
recommendations to the President, and (2) 
to consider policies in matters of common 
interest to the departments and agencies of 
the Government concerned with the national 
security and to make recommendations to 
the President in connection therewith. 

For the first time in our history we have a 
commonsense planning body set up by 
statute. 

The National Security Council meets 
weekly, usuaily on Thursday, to consider a 
carefully prepared agenda. The President 
presides. For the first time we have an 
orderly consideration of the grave interna- 
tional problems which confront us. The act 
attaches to the National Security Council 
the Central Intelligence Agency, which has 
control of all the intelligence activities out- 
side of the country and access to all intel- 
ligence data gathered by all agencies within 
our borders, such as the FBI and the in- 
telligence agencies of our Armed Forces. 

“he National Security Council is by all 
odds the best agency in the country devised 
to win the peace after our combat forces 
have won the war. 

If we had had a statutory National Security 
Council during World War II, it is more than 
likely that we would have avoided many of 
the problems which now plague our in- 
ternational relations. 

Another important section of the National 
Security Act sets up the National Resources 
Board, which aids the President to coordinate 
the military, industrial and civilian, includ- 
ing mobilization. The act also legalized the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and established the 
Defense Department, consisting of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Thus was provided for 
the first time one Department of Defense, 
with a Secretary of Defense, who is the alter 
ego of the President in military matters. 

The National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended to December 31, 1953, contains so 
many important provisions of interest to 
military men that copies should be avail- 
able to members of the Naval Order of the 
United States. The act has been amended 
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several times and no doubt will be a: 
in the future as the need arises. H 
we have made an excellent start 
proper planning for war and peace. 

Public Law 177 of the 80th Congre 
25, 1948 (a copy of which I had not cee, 
before March 12, 1954, when I discusseg 
matter before the Naval Order) est 
the order of succession to the Pre 
This is of more importance these day ! 
bombs of vast destructive power than y 
the National Security Act was passed i: 

As of now the legal succession to the Pr; 
dency is as follows: The Vice President 
Speaker of the House of Representatiy: 
President pro tempore of the Se: 
Secretary of State, Secretary of the Trea 
Secretary of Defense, the Attorney G;, 
Postmaster General, Secretary of the I 
Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of ( 
merce, and lastly the Secretary of La 
You will not from the law of succes at 
the secretaries of the all-important military 
departments are not included. This—in my 
opinion—is wrong. Not only should they be 
included in the line of succession to the 
Presidency, they should also sit in the 
Cabinet. Those secretaries are important 
men, who between them spend over 50 per. 
cent of our national budget. Too much has 
happened to depress the importance of the 
military secretaries, that it is hard to get 
the right kind of men who are Willing to 
serve in these important positions. 

Now what I am about to say may be rank 
heresy, but I maintain that the military part 
of the Government, even when they have 
blundered, have always won the war. The 
same cannot be said for the civilian side of 
the administration. They have not always 
won the peace. 

Now I have talked enough, Charley. It's 
an important but dry subject. Mr. Forrestal 
gave a great deal of thought to the matter 
of organizing the Government to conduct 
war and win the peace. He had a very orcerly 
mind and he saw the defects of our old 
system. The National Security Act of 1947 is 
really an impressive monument to Mr. For- 
restal’s genius. We now have a statutory 
organization for planning that makes us less 
liable to make mistakes and we might acci- 
dently win a peace with it. 


Make New England First in Nuclear 
Industrial Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Globe, Boston, Mass., Monday, August 
1, 1955: 

Move Fast 


New England should move fast to gain the 
full benefit of the initial advantages it en- 
joys in the race to develop nuclear-p wered 
industry. That is the eloquent implication 
of the report made to the governors’ con- 
ference by its atomic energy committe 

The advantages it cites are tremend 
a concentration here of scientific and tech- 
nological facilities, and a large body of! 
skilled workers. The very fact that 
tricity costs more in New England 
elsewhere, because fuel must be transp 
here, both makes the situation urgent and 
creates an opportunity. 

New England can honestly tell prospec- 
tive investors that nuclear producuion 
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, is likely to be economically fea- 
e much sooner than in many other 
the country. 
nyt this region must do more, and 
The report suggests tempting 
industrial enterprise with tax bene- 
ther possible attraction would be 
it of land for sites. The governors’ 
rence cannot come forward too soon 
, concrete program capable of making 
n first in the nuclear industrial 





The 1901 Act Not Repealed 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there was some discussion among Mem- 
pers about the suggestion that the law 
of 1901 had been repealed by implica- 
tion by the Cole amendment to the law 
f 1951, section 6, title I, Public Law 51. 
In this connection I would like to 
place in the ReEcorp a letter from the 
centleeman from New York, Mr. CoLe, 
to Mrs. CECIL HARDEN, chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Opertions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in connection with an in- 
vestigation into the operation of package 
liquor stores by the armed services: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1955. 
Mrs. CecrL HARDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. HARDEN: It has been brought 
to my attention that in the course of a 

ing on the subject of alcoholic bever- 
wes before your committee, Capt. W. G. 
napple, of the Bureau of Personnel, De- 
partment of the Navy, made a statement to 
the effect that the sale of alcoholic bev- 
zes was authorized for the Department 
{ Defense by section 6, Public Law 51, 82d 
Congress, approved June 19, 1951, and that 
ter on in answer to a question by Staff 
tor Ward: “Do you have any real au- 
thority for saying that the act of 1901 has 
en superseded by the act of 1951, Cap- 
" Lieutenant Colonel Wise replies: “I 
will answer that. I think I speak for the 
entire Department that our Judge Advocate 
General of the Army has advised that they 
are of the opinion that section 6 of Public 
law 51 does, by implication, repeal the so- 
called Canteen Act of 1901.” 

I introduced the amendment which be- 
came section 6, Public Law 51. The purpose 
f section 6 was not to in any way repeal 
existing law but to: give the Secretary of 
Defense authority to make uniform regu- 
‘ations for all three Departments of the 
Armed Services and also to empower him to 
ceal with the problem of alcoholic bever- 
ages not only in camps, stations, posts, and 
other places, but also in their vicinity. 

Sincerely yours, 


l 




















STERLING COLE, 


The day previous to the introduction 
of the Cole amendment, I had myself 
introduced an amendment intended to 
Supplement the law of 1901 and give 
the Secretary of Defense power to make 
regulations which would apply to all 
branches of the armed services, and in 
discussing it, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BaRDEN] stated: 


I understand that the Canteen Act of 1901 
is still in effect which regulates that and is 
Federal law. 


So that the fact that the law of 1901 
was still in effect was in the minds of 
the Members of the House when they 
were considering the Cole amendment. 

My own amendment was as follows: 

Following line 11, page 21, insert a new 
subsection as follows: 

“Sec. 5. No person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association shall sell, supply, give, or 
have in his or its possession any alcoholic 
liquors, including beer, ale, or wine, inside 
the confines of or within reasonable distance 
of any military camp, station, fort, post, yard, 
base, cantonment, training, or mobilization 
place which is being used at the time for 
military purposes; but the Secretary of De- 
fense may make regulations permitting the 
sale and use of alcoholic liquors for medic- 
inal purposes. The Secretary of Defense is 
authorized and directed to take appropriate 
action to carry out the provisions of this 
section.” 


In opposing the Bryson amendment 
which was directed to the program which 
was to be presented by the National 
Security Training Commission for mem- 
bers of the National Security Training 
Corps, the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. Vinson, said: 

The proper way to approach this subject 
is somewhat along the line of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas, 
and probably to be offered today by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CoLe]. 


It is apparent that in considering the 
Cole amendment, the House had in mind 
the terms of my amendment which were 
in harmony with the law of 1901. 





United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Voice of Democracy Contest 
Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker. here are 
portions of three speeches by winners in 
the National Voice of Democracy contest, 
annually sponsored by the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, for high- 
school students. 

It goes without saying, Mr. Speaker, 
that we of this great legislative body 
again find pleasure in commending this 
group of vigorous, vigilant young Ameri- 
can citizens who put their time and 
talent and influence into this sponsoring 
event. 

Also, I know we commend the winners, 
Yes, we also commend all those who en- 
tered this contest, whether they were 
place winners or not: 

[From Judy Abramson, of Yuba City, Calif.] 

The key to this democracy we possess is 
our faith in the dignity and the worth of 
each human life, and our determination that 
in every phase of our society we shall build 
from the bottom up—and not from the top 
down. The only true happiness is that 
which the individual creates for himself— 
and values—because it is hisown. To fulfill 
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his own ambitions and to satisfy the needs 
which are his own expression—that is the 
goal of each human being. And this can 
be accomplished only under democracy. 


— 


[From Joseph Maletzky, 


HN. ¥.) 

Today we are beginning to think of democ- 
racy not as a political institution, but as a 
moral ideal, and a way of living together. 
The early Christians had an appropriate say- 
ing—‘We are all,” they put it, “members of 


of Schenectady, 


one another.” We must, if our democracy 
is to succeed, believe as they did. We must 
realize that no one can stand alone. True, 


society recognizes a person as an individual 
with his individual liberties and freedoms, 
but only if the person recognizes society as 
a brotherhood of individuals. To be part 
of a democracy, one must fight the natural 
tendency to demand equality and freedom 
for oneself, and not for others. 


[From Catherine Esther Styles, of New 


Zealand, now living in Minneapolis] 

You people of America do not stand alone. 
Democracy extends further than America. 
Two thousand years ago the Christian doc- 
trine proclaimed the equality of man. Be- 
lief in the equality of man means acceptance 
of all races, all creeds. Belief in democracy 
means belief in the equality of man. It 
means respecting the individuality of every 
human being. 





The Meaning of One Word, “And” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
some years I have opposed giving any 
American assistance to Marshal Tito’s 
Communist regime in Yugoslavia. I 
have opposed such aid when both the 
authorization and appropriations bills 
were being considered by the House, 
The reason I took this action was be- 
cause of my firm conviction that Tito 
is and remains nothing more than a 
Russian stooge, and that he will never 
be an asset to the free world because of 
his complete dedication to the cause of 
international communism. My efforts 
in the past have met with little success 
because Congress did authorize and did 
appropriate large sums of money and 
assistance to the Communist dictator 
Tito. 

This year when the authorization leg- 
islation was in the Committee of the 
Whole, there was a great deal of talk 
about Marshal Tito refusing to allow 
American inspection over the manner 
in which he was utilizing American as- 
sistance in Yugoslavia. The opinion was 
generally held that Tito refused to allow 
us complete inspection opportunities, 
but most everyone hesitated to speak 
out on this matter because the Republi- 
can administration had put itself so 
strongly on record favoring aid to the 
Communist dictator, Tito. 

I became particularly disturbed when 
I heard from reliable sources that Tito 
was allowing the Russians to ship mili- 
tary equipment and supplies across 
Yugoslavia and into Albania. There 
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were also stories going about relating 
to the prospect of the Russians cancel- 
ling all of Tito’s debts to them previously 
incurred, and that Tito was negotiating 
with the Kremlin for the manufacture 
of MIG jet fighters in the industrial es- 
tablishments of Yugoslavia, many of 
which were put on their feet by Ameri- 
can assistance. These circumstances 
caused me to offer an amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, chapter 4, 
section 142 (70). That subsection pro- 
vided that no assistance could be fur- 
nished to any nation unless such nation 
agreed to allow “continuous observation 
and review by United States representa- 
tives of programs of assistance author- 
ized under this title, including the utili- 
zation of any such assistance, or provide 
the United States with full and com- 
plete information with respect to these 
matters, as the President may require.” 

Now, it will be noted that under the 
1954 act this subsection did not make 
mandatory continuous observation and 
review by United States representatives 
because the alternative was allowed for 
some nations to simply provide reports 
on how our assistance was being utilized. 
It was this escape clause which per- 
mitted the United States representatives 
to give Tito assistance even though he 
refused to permit continuous observa- 
tion and review by them of the manner 
in which our assistance was utilized. I 
later learned that our military repre- 
sentatives in Yugoslavia had not been 
permitted complete freedom to inspect 
the military installations, airfields, de- 
fense highways, and other public roads, 
and railroad lines. Consequently, rather 
than offering an amendment to prevent 
any assistance to Yugoslavia which ap- 
peared certain of defeat in light of the 
Republican administration’s support for 
aid to Tito, I offered an amendment sim- 
ply to delete the word “or” and substi- 
tute the word “and.” By the change of 
this one word Tito now must permit 
continuous observation and review of all 
programs of any such United States as- 
sistance, including the utilization of any 
such assistance, by representatives of 
our Government. 

Shortly after the adoption of this 
amendment by Congress and the passage 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1955,a dis- 
agreement between the Dictator Tito 
and representatives of the United States 
was revealed in the press. While State 
Department sources denied the disagree- 
ment was over the new requirement that 
Tito permit observation and review by 
United States representatives or no as- 
sistance could be given him, it is clear 
that this is an issue which has not been 
resolved. Shortly thereafter stories ap- 
peared in the Yugoslay press about Tito 
negotiating with the Kremlin for the 
manufacture of Russian MIG fighter 
planes. This means that the factories 
of Yugoslavia would be tooled up to sup- 
port the Russian Communist war ma- 
chine in the event of a shooting war with 
the free world. In the last few days 
stories have been appearing to the effect 
that Tito finds himself in an excellent 
bargaining position between United 
States interests and the Kremlin. In 
effect, he is telling us that unless we 
give him what he wanis, and under such 
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conditions as he alone determines, he will 
simply turn to his Russian brothers for 
assistance and military support. This 
form of blackmail is even cruder than 
that employed by Hitler. 

This latest maneuver by Tito should 
cause us to take the position that if he 
accepts one single bit of military assist- 
ance, whether in the form of contracts 
with the Kremlin or as outright gifts 
from Moscow, United States aid should 
be terminated completely and abruptly. 
It also demonstrates the absolute neces- 
sity for the United States to secure the 
right to, and to enforce continuous ob- 
servation and review of all those pro- 
grams in Yugoslavia having to do with 
military defense because if we support 
any phase of their defense program, it 
is necessary for us to know every phase 
of such program. 

There should be no doubt as to the 
congressional intent with respect to the 
amendment to section 142 (10) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, which was 
adopted. That amendment was direct- 
ed at correcting the scandalous situation 
with respect to our dealings with the 
big faker Tito, but it should likewise be 
applied to all nations who receive any 
form of assistance from the United 
States. 

When this matter comes before Con- 
gress next year, we will expect a full re- 
port on all United States assistance to 
Yugoslavia, including what sort of busi- 
ness he is doing with the Kremlin and 
what he has done with any United States 
assistance granted to him under the con- 
ditions imposed by section 142, subsec- 
tion (10) of chapter 4, title 1. 

Any assistance given to Tito without 
first securing the right to continuous 
observation and review or failure on the 
part of any United States representatives 
to fully carry out these requirements will 
constitute a flagrant violation of the law. 
Congress will want to know whether or 
not this law has been violated. In order 
to avoid misunderstanding when this 
matter arises again next year, the full 
impact of this law, as amended, should 
be impressed upon each and every Amer- 
ican representative assigned to Yugo- 
Slavia. 





Legislation of Interest to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in the clos- 
ing days of the ist session of the 84th 
Congress, I want to summarize the legis- 
lation that is of special interest to the 
veterans of the United States. The vet- 
erans’ interests in this Ist session of the 
84th Congress have come through in good 
shape. In the past, as you know, there 
have at times been difficulties. While 
we who are especially interested in the 
welfare of the veteran may never get 
all of the legislation that we believe 
should be passed, yet the vigilance of 
the veterans’ organizations such as the 
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VFW, the American Legion, and the nic. 
abled American Veterans, coupled with a 
capable House Veteran Affairs Commit. 
has gone a long way toward fair ang 
commonsense legislation for the veteran 
which the country as a whole believes js 
just. 

The veterans’ housing program is sti} 
making great progress but there are a)] 
too many localities where the lending jn. 
stitutions will not participate and }} 
veterans in that locality are denied the 
opportunity of this most worthwhile | 
islation. While each year we appropyri- 
ate money for direct loans to the vet. 
erans, this money is far short of t} 
needs. The veterans’ home-loan pro. 
gram has been of great benefit not only 
to the veteran, but it has helped him t 
attain and maintain a stability in the 
community that makes for good citizen- 
ship. In addition this program has not 
cost the American taxpayer. 

There has been racketeering in this 
field of veterans’ loans and there are 


many cases in which the veteran has 


I 
received the proper home for the money 
that was spent. I am happy to say that 
the Government has been making prog. 
ress in the elimination and prosecution 
of the illegal chiselers who have been de- 
frauding veterans. 

Perhaps no phase of veterans’ legis!a- 
tion has been of as great a benefit as the 
GI training. There are untold thou- 
sands of our veterans who have taken 
their place in the business, professional, 
and agricultural industries becauce of 
the GI training. This training would 
have ceased even for those in service if 
Congress had not succeeded in extend- 
ing the GI training for all veterans in 
service prior to January 31, 1955. Hovw- 
ever, veterans entering the service after 
that date will not have the benefit of 
GI training unless new legislation is 
passed. In the early days there was 
fraud, and in many instances the veteran 
and the Government did not receive 
proper benefit for the money spent, but 
thanks to the constant effort of congres- 
sional investigations, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and the Justice Depart- 
ment, most of these wrongs have been 
stopped. 

One of the most critical problems fac- 
ing the veteran today is the scarcity of 
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veterans’ hospital facilities. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration is operating 176 
hospitals. There are many of thee 
hospitals that are of temporary construc- 


tion and must be replaced in the near 
future. Applications for hospitalization 
come in at the rate of more than 2,000 
per day. Outpatient care for service- 
connected cases run approximately 199,- 
000 per month. The Veterans’ Adminis 
tration is presenting to the Bureau of th 
Budget a plan for the replacement of th 
temporary hospitals. However, even i! 
all of these temporary hospitals were re- 
placed, it would not take care of veiel- 
ans’ hospitalization needs. 

If all the veterans’ hospitals were 
properly located, the situation would not 
be so critical. Unfortunately many vel- 
erans’ hospitals have been built at loca- 
tions where there are not suffici nt vet- 
erans’ hospital needs to justify their !0c3- 
tion. ther hospitals have been but 
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where there is not sufficient medical per- 
<onnel to staff them. Today unless the 
roepital is located in a very large city or 
‘- close to a large medical center, the hos- 
vital cannot be properly staffed and 
utili I sincerely believe and hope 
that in the future veterans’ hospitals will 
pe located where needed and in the com- 
munities that can properly staff these 
hospitals. In the future we must take 
need of the mistakes we have made in the 
past on veterans’ hospitalization. 

Indiana is especially short on hospital 
beds, yet it is one of the fairly few loca- 
tions in the country where there is ade- 
quate medical facilities to staff such a 
hospital. These facts have been and are 
continuing to be brought to the attention 
of the proper authorities. 

Last year Congress insisted that a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital make the 
most effective use of all available beds 
and apparently progress is being made in 
this direction. 

The Appropriations Committee this 
year was apparently fair and reasonable 
in the veterans’ appropriations. 

I believe Members of Congress and the 
public generally are becoming more 
familiar with the needs of the veteran. 
The veterans preference in civil service 
has remained unchanged in this session 
of Congress. Legislation was introduced 
and passed by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, giving the veteran the right to an 
additional copy of a certificate in lieu of 
discharge if needed by the veteran with- 
out extra cost to him. This legislation 
was blocked before final passage, but I 
am certain that it will be passed when 
Congress meets again in January. 

Minor changes were made in various 
regulations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, but there were few individuals in- 
volved in these changes. ‘There has been 
considerable legislation introduced that 
will be acted upon when Congress meets 
for the 2d session of the 84th Congress 
in January. 

We as veterans realize that nothing 
could injure the veterans’ cause more 
than for demands to be made for the 
veteran that are unfair. We also realize 
that the greatest gift our country can 
give to the veteran, and to all Americans, 
is peace in a strong America—and an 
America that preserves the freedom and 
dignity of man, 


f 





Certification of Drugs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, much 
attention has been focused recently on 
our national health programs, particu- 
larly with respect to government ap- 
Proval of new drugs for public use. 

Mr. Frank Cusumano, president of 
Bio-Rama Drug Co., one of the outstand- 
‘ng in the country, expressed the follow- 
ing remarks to me, which I feel are 
Worthy of the careful consideration of 
my colleagues: 
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Most of us are well acquainted with the 
measures, and the methods taken at every 
level of our Government, in protecting our 
health and welfare. Nevertheless, we hesi- 
tate to accept these mesaures as the opti- 
mum in protection. Adequate in many re- 
spects, much is left to be desired—particu- 
larly at the Federal level, admittedly the 
level which should be serving as an exam- 
ple. The present control measures, al- 
though functioning smoothly in many re- 
spects, are not sufficiently broad to guaran- 
tee the needed protection. We need only 
consult our daily newspapers for support of 
this contention—the polio-vaccine episode 
an extreme case in point. 

Medical science is to be congratulated on 
its advances of the past generation. Diseases 
which formerly demoralized the populace are 
now under control or eliminated. With no 
intention to distract from the role played by 
the medical profession, this in no small part 
was due to the new drugs placed in their 
hands. For each of these new drugs, though, 
we must depend on our medical scientists 
to tell us that immediate or long-range dam- 
age, often more severe than the disease con- 
dition itself, will not follow its use. And 
more important, if the drug falls into the 
category of highly active complex substances, 
we must depend on the same group to as- 
sure us that the quality is that purported. 
It is here we needed the added insurance 
that comes from efficient, nonbiased super- 
vision by the Federal Government. In our 
opinion this can best be handled through a 
pretesting or certification system similar to 
that now in use for insulin, colors, and anti- 
biotics. 

The term certification is perhaps in need 
of legislative clarification, for it apparently 
means different things to different individu- 
als. The large manufacturer with his well- 
equipped laboratories and his staff of ex- 
perts regards certification as an expensive 
ancroachment on his rights of free enter- 
prise and hurls invective at it as being in- 
sidious attempts on the part of the Federal 
Government to assume authority. To the 
average clinician it means the added assur- 
ance of testing by an unrelated, unbiased 
group of experts. To you and I—the ulti- 
mate consumer—it may mean the difference 
between health and sickness or even be- 
tween life and death. We respect the rights 
of all, for that is the basis upon which our 
country was founded. We do not, however, 
favor the barter of health, happiness, and 
the right to live for the maintenance of 
hypothetical rights of selected groups. 

We do not propose expansion of exist- 
ing certification—Wwe propose, subject to care- 
ful study and deliberation, the establishing 
of a comprehensive pretesting system of cer- 
tification for any medicinal agent found 
important enough to warrant. By compre- 
hensive, we insist it should be complete in 
all phases, bringing all medicaments, wheth- 
er they be drugs or biologicals, under an 
integrated certification system under the di- 
rect control and administration of medical 
men especially trained to recognize and avoid 
the hazards before they become actuality. 

The medical profession and pharmacists 
strongly recommend that the Commissioner 
of Food and Drug Administration should be 
a medical doctor. 





The Harris Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to insert in 
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the Appendix to the ConcrEssIONAL 
Recorp the following telegram: 

We understand the Harris bill passed the 
House by a majority of six votes and that 
the Republican members of the Indiana 
delegation supported the bill 100 percent. 

Since we believe that this legislation is 
definitely in the public interest for the peo- 
ple of Indiana, we want to thank you most 
sincerely for your support. 

WARREN BUCHANAN, 
Chairman, Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana, 





Congress Kills Highway Hopes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Detroit News editorially 
places the blame for the defeat of the 
highway bill right where it belongs and 
that is on the Democratic Party. 

The Democrats played politics with 
the highway legislation and that is what 
killed it. The Democrats voted down 
the President’s plan for financing the 
proposed expanded highway program 
with a*ond issue. On rollcall, 216 Dem- 
ocrats voted against the President's 
bonding plan and only 5 Democrats 
voted for it. 

Then, the Democrats turned around 
and voted down their own substitute for 
the Eisenhower plan by which they 
would have imposed new taxes to get 
money to build highways. They voted 
this plan of their Democratic leaders 
down, 128 Democrats voting against it 
and only 94 for their own proposal. 

Obviously a majority of the democrats 
do not want the President's bonding 
plan. They do not want the tax finance 
plan of their own Democratic leader- 
ship. In short, they do not want a high- 
way bill. 

On the defeat of the highway bill the 
Detroit News said editorially as follows: 
CONGRESS KILLS HIGHWAY HOPES 

Congress has turned its back on State and 
local governments which for more than a 
year, have been keying their plans to the 
promise of an expanded Federal highway 
program. It has rejected both President Eis- 
enhower’s pay-as-you-ride proposal and the 
opposition bill to finance construction from 
increased automotive revenues. 

Speaker RaysurRN blamed lobbyists for de- 
feat of national highway legislation this ses- 
sion. He is contradicted by the House rec- 
ord which identifies the urgently needed 
highway program as a casualty of pulling 
and hauling for political advantage. 

The opposition was determined not only 
to hand the President a defeat but to claim 
credit for any highway bill passed. In con- 
trol of the House, it was able to beat the Eis- 
enhower plan for long-term financing 
through present revenues 224-193. But the 
Democrats then were unable to sell their own 
plan for new auto revenues to finance a road 
program on a pay-as-you-go basis to wiser 
heads in their own party. It was beaten 
292-123. ; 

The impact of Congress’s action is imme- 
diate. Though Detroit will be able to com- 
plete that portion of its expressway pro- 
gram now under construction, planning for 
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the Hastings, Grand River, Vernor, and 
Southfield expressways is shadowed by un- 
certainty. Michigan, which just raised its 
gasoline tax to 6 cents, has its hopes for 
increased partnership with the Federal Gov- 
ernment shattered. 

Since it first was submitted to the annual 
conference of governors and approved: there, 
a year ago, Mr. Eisenhower’s plan for reha- 
bilitating and modernizing the Nation's high- 
way system has held the imagination of the 
motorists and the auto industry. Politics 
has now brought it to naught. 

Speaker RayBuRN says it is doubtful if 
Congress will act in 1956—an election year— 
on emergency road legislation. He is mis- 
taken. Congress will find its present deci- 
sion against the best interests of the Nation 
in the matter of highways too heavy a bur- 
den to carry to the polls. 


Sr — 


A Handbook for Southerners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
recommend an editorial by one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished newspapers, the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, 
entitled “A Handbook for Southerners.” 
This should be a handbook for Ameri- 
cans, as well. 

However, I respect those timid souls 
throughout the country who continue to 
stand by and see the Supreme Court of 
the United States wilfully, wantonly, and 
flagrantly ignore and violate the Con- 
stitution of the United States in its 
senseless, heedless, and contemptible 
program of forcing integration of the 
races, 

A HANDBOOK FOR SOUTHERNERS 


W. E. Debnam, whose book called Weep 
No More My Lady was a sensationally popular 
statement for the South in 1950, has done 
it again. He has written a manual on race 
for Southerners. His target is the Supreme 
Court's rulfng that white and Negro pupils 
go to the same public schools. He hits the 
mark. Again he has taken the title from 
Stephen Foster’s song. Then My Old Ken- 
tucky Home Good Night contains the answers 
that many Southerners already know, plus 
some that may not be familiar. They are 
thoroughly documented. Let no one be 
misled by the breezy style of this little book. 
It is packed with power. 

Debnam's pamphlet—pamphlettering is an 
historic and respectable form of propa- 
ganda—should be on sale at every book store, 
every news stand, every drug store counter 
in the South. (It is needed more in the 
North, but we have no hope that it could be 
safely circulated in the open there.) South- 
erners should buy it, read it, and send it to 
someone beyond the Mason-Dixon curtain. 

Like its predecessor, Then My Old Ken- 
tucky Home Good Night was printed pri- 
vately. Though Weep No More My Lady sold 
210,000 copies—a best seller by anybody's 
yardstick—and still is selling, no publisher 
would undertake the sequel. 

“They turned it down,” Mr. Debnam 
writes in his preface, dated June 17 at 
Raleigh, “for the simple reason that no 
national publisher is even the least bit in- 
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terested in any book that attempt to set 
forth the Southern viewpoint on matters 
racial. It’s true that they do publish cer- 
tain books by authors from the South, but 
in every instance accepted manuscripts are 
either an attack upon the South and its 
way of life or an apology. 

“This book is no apology. With dignity 
with all of fairness to both races, we at- 
tempt to set forth in the pages that follow 
a clear and factual explanation of why it 
is a tremendous majority of southerners are 
opposed to forced racial integration in our 
public schools and why they are deter- 
mined that, regardless of that Supreme 
Court decision, it shall not come to pass.” 

To the shame of Southern publishers, 
Debnam’s book did not find a publisher 
in this region. So he hired a printer in 
Releigh and published the book himself. 
He charges $1 for it, plus 10 cents mail- 
ing charge. We think it’s the best dollar- 
ten’s worth any Southerner is likely to find 
this summer, even in the July department 
store sales. For that reason we are giv- 
ing free advertisement to it on our editorial 

age. 

” We suggest, we urge, that every reader 
obey that impulse. Send $1.10 today to Mr. 
Debnam, 1313 Williamson Drive, Raleigh, 
N.C. Better still, buy twocopies. Keep one 
for yourself and give the other to somebody 
else—preferably a doubting Thomas. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the Houce of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not_to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
eopies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Rucorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


August 3, 1955 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by lay 
but only when the same shall be accom, 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printgy | 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or indepeng. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith ap 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section rp. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports og 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. g 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, whey © 
recommended to be done by the Com mitteg 
on Printing of either House, shall be so reg, 
ommended in a report containing an approxi. 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, togethe | 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ. | 
ousiy ordered by Congress within the fiscaj 
year (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreg 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U.S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur. 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter. 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNnGREssIoNAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences wil! please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may b¢ 
correctly given in the REcorb. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Print 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNcressionaL Recorp, the persoa 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 











Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the first session 
of the Eighty-fourth Congress will be published not later than 


Thursday, August 25, 1955. 


It is requested that copy and proofs of 


speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 
by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or 
to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that 


date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Accomplishments of Ist Session of 84th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
served in 22 Congresses. In my opinion, 
this is one of the most fruitful sessions 
of Congress that I have ever served in. 

The work of the 1st session of the 84th 
Congress has been such that all Demo- 
crats in the Congress and outside the 
Congress should be, and I feel sure are, 
proud of it. 

I also think that the American people 
are going to endorse and applaud this 
great record that we have made. 

It is a record of constructive legisla- 
tion, legislation necessary to advance the 
Nation’s welfare. It affects every Ameri- 
can and is forward looking to the future 
of the United States. 

The list of accomplishments is long. 
It represents long and hard work by 
Members on problems dealing with all 
the world, this Nation’s leadership in 
global affairs, down to measures lifting 
burdens on individual citizens. 

I am content to rest on this record. 
If, however, the President’s own party 
had cooperated with him in a better way, 
then we might have had a greater record. 

We Democrats have not hated Eisen- 
hower, aS many Republicans and so- 
called Democrats hated Roosevelt and 
Truman, The Democrats in this Con- 
gress have voted as if a Democrat had 
been in the.White House. 

We Democrats did our work as Ameri- 
Cans and not as partisans. 

We acted as Americans in giving the 
President power and the legislation he 
asked to strengthen our foreign policy. 

On domestic issues, this session of 
Congress enacted legislation beneficial to 
the economy of the country. 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


President Eisenhower embraced so 
much of the Roosevelt and Truman pro- 
grams previously enacted by Democratic 
Congresses that it was not difficult to 
expand and renew laws to extend them. 

As to certain domestic proposals, this 
session did not have time to consider a 
few items. We have another session of 
the 84th Congress in which to act. We 
hope by January the President will have 
his party in line to make our job easier. 

We Democrats probably will do many 
more things the President has over- 
looked—things that we Democrats be- 
lieve should be enacted for the better- 
ment of the Nation. 

We Democrats gave the Congress an 
opportunity to vote on the President's 
highway program. It was rejected. The 
Republicans in the House did not even 
vote to get a highway bill to conference 
with the Senate. If the President will 
do a little road work with his own party 
on the highway program during the re- 
cess of Congress, his chances of getting 
a highway bill will be enhanced. 

We Democrats had difficulty in getting 
housing legislation the President re- 
quested. Republican opposition made it 
difficult, and I think the people of the 
country know it. 

On the broad aspects, I feel that the 
Nation’s defense, internal and external, 
its economy and security were both pro- 
tected and advanced by this session of 
Congress. I am proud of the patriotism 
displayed by the Democratic Party in 
its consideration of the Republican ad- 
ministration’s proposals. Without be- 
ing boastful, I can say with frankness 
that it is the opinion of a majority of 
the thinking people of this country that 
the Democratic leadership in Congress, 
even with a Republican administration, 
conducted itself and the business of the 
Nation in a masterful manner. I refer 
not only to the House leadership but also 
that of Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON and 
Senator EARLE CLEMENTS in the Senate. 

Certainly, the 1954 political campaign 
claim of the President that a cold war 
between the Republican administration 


and a Democratic Congress would begin 
if the Democrats won Congress, has been 
belied. If there has been any cold war 
between Congress and the Republican 
administration, it has been conducted by 
Republicans in Congress. A look at the 
record of Republican votes would con- 
vince the most skeptical. 

At the outset of this Congress, I said 
that the Democrats would perform in a 
patriotic manner; that the Nation's se- 
curity is paramount with us; that the 
Democrats always acted first in the in- 
terest of the Nation. This we have done. 
Where we did not agree fully with the 
administration’s proposals, we revised 
them and sought to enact policies which 
we believe are the best for most of the 
people, and not the best for a few of the 
people. 

Frankly, if the Democratic leadership 
in Congress had experienced less Repub- 
lican hindrance, I think we could have 
done a better job with the President's 
program. Most of the President's pro- 
gram was adopted from the previous 
Democratic administrations, and that, 
perhaps, explains the Republican rank 
and file opposition. 

Time and again, we Democrats pulled 
Mr. Eisenhower’s proposals out of the 
Republican fire. I cite extension of the 
keystone to the administration's and the 
Nation’s foreign policy—the reciprocal 
trade program—as one example. 

Republicans, in control of the 83d 
Congress, limited extension of this im- 
portant program year by year, whereas 
this Democratic Congress extended the 
law 3 years and granted additional au- 
thority for a 15 percent tariff cut over 
the period, as the President requested. 
On a motion in the House to kill the 
entire program, 119 Republicans voted 
against the President and but 66 sup- 
ported him. The Democrats put it over. 

For campaign purposes in 1952 and 
again in 1954, the Republicans alleged 
the Democrats were soft on Communists. 
In this Congress, the Democratic Party 
supported every major proposal the 
President submitted to protect this Na- 
tion from Communist aggression. We 
authorized the President to use our 
Armed Forces to protect Formosa 
against Chinese Communists; the Mu- 
tual Security Act was extended; the 
Southeast Asia Defense Pact was rati- 
fied; we approved the freedom of Ger- 
many, and enacted other security meas- 
ures applying externally as well as inter- 
nally. Congress approved the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation to stimulate 
foreign trade and bring more friends to 
this Nation. A comparison of the Demo- 
cratic votes against the Republican votes 
on these issues will show who stands 
where. 

Our people want peace and protec- 
tion. In a period such as this, it is not 
easy to arouse them to prepare for any 
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eventuality. ‘Thus, this Congress was 
confronted with new problems of na- 
tional defense for a period of coming 
years and a lack of enthusiasm for the 
steps necessary to secure defense. 

Despite Republican isolationist oppo- 
sition, the Democratic Congress extended 
the draft of civilians for military service 
for 4 years; established a long-range, 
new Reserve system for a ready stand- 
by armed force; renewed the Defense 
Production Act for a reserve of military 
production capacity; voted more funds 
for expansion of atomic power, and pro- 
vided for new atomic warships and new 
defense construction at home and at our 
military and naval bases over the world. 

On the internal security side, the 
Democrats pressed to enactment bills 
aimed at preventing sabotage through 
the use of atomic power; providing for 
severe penalties for disloyal and sub- 
versive persons and those convicted of 
seditious conspiracy and advocay of the 
overthrow of our Government. We also 
set up a commission on Government se- 
curity for the purpose of strengthening 
our defenses against enemies among 
us—at the same time preserving our tra- 
ditional American freedoms embodied in 
the Bill of Rights. 

Since the Republican administration 
either deliberately ignored or failed to 
take notice of the condition of many of 
our people, we Democrats sought to im- 
prove the lot of the low-wage earner, the 
small-business man and the farmer. 
The Republican administration opposed 
the Democratic proposal for a $20 tax 
cut for each income taxpayer. Of 194 
Republicans voting in the House on this 
issue, 173 voted against it. 

In the face of strong administration 
opposition, the Democratic effort to sup- 
plant the Eisenhower-Benson flexible 
price-support program for the farmers 
with a 90-percent-of-parity formula was 
passed by the House. It is pending in 
the Senate. However, a bill increasing 
by $2 billion the authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to purchase 
farm surpluses was passed, along with 
bills increasing planting allotments for 
cotton, durum wheat, and rice, and other 
bills reducing penalties for overplanting 
support crops where used for feed and 
seed. This Democratic Congress also 
extended emergency loans for drought- 
stricken cattlemen and secured passage 
of a bill for processing of surplus grains 
for use as food in unemployment relief 
in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and other States. 

The Democratic proposal for a mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour prevailed over 
President Eisenhower’s 90-cent-an-hour 
recommendation. Congress also raised 
wages of Government employees, includ- 
ing the judiciary and Congress, and in- 
creased pay and allowances of members 
of the armed services. It also raised and 
broadened veterans’ benefits. 

Over Republican opposition, the Dem- 
ocratic House passed a bill broadening 
the social-security laws to provide in- 
creased payments, cover more individu- 
als, and to permit women to retire with 
social security at 62 years of age. It is 
pending in the Senate. 

Disturbed by the growth of big busi- 
ness through mergers, this Congress in- 
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creased penalties for violations of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. It extended the 
52-percent corporate income tax, and 
started studies to help small-business 
men to stay in business. 

The Democrats cut $1.6 billion from 
the President’s budget request, limiting 
the appropriations to $52 billion. Be- 
cause the Republican administration has 
failed to carry out its 1952 campaign 
pledge to balance the budget, Congress 
was forced to extend the temporary in- 
crease in the national debt limit of $281 
billion. 

Congress defeated the Eisenhower 
highway program calling for a bond issue 
that would have cost the taxpayers $11 
billion in interest. Democrats opposed 
this program on the ground that it would 
amount to an increase in the public 
debt to $48 billion. Led by Republicans, 
Congress also defeated the Democratic 
pay-as-you-go highway program which 
would have taxed the users of the high- 
ways. This proposal would have pre- 
vented an increase in the public debt and 
would have given the Nation a highway 
program to meet modern demands. 

The President has received approval of 
around threescore of his proposals to 
the 84th Congress in this single session. 
I think that he has experienced coopera- 
tion from the Democrats in control far 
beyond expectations. At least, compared 
with the modicum of success he experi- 
enced with the Republican 83d Congress, 
I should think he would feel gratified. 
We Democrats know we have done a good 
job under the circumstances. If Mr. 
Eisenhower, as party leader, could exer- 
cise any control over the Republicans, we 
could do a better job in the next session. 





Public Housing 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American taxpayer already is on the 
hook for $4,700,000,000 to carry out pro- 
visions for public-housing units which 
have been approved by the Congress. If 
we pass the bill now before us it will add 
an additional $2,306,000,000 to the back- 
breaking debt now carried by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

In short, passage of this bill today will 
increase the total commitment to over 
$7 billion over the next 40 years. 

The so-called liberals and members of 
the Americans for Democratic Action do 
not tell you the real name—and the real 
purpose—of this evil monstrosity which 
is more popularly known as a socialized 
housing bill. The leftwingers are smart, 
cunning experts in mob psychology. 
They call this a low-cost housing bill de- 
signed to give shelter to the needy and 
the homeless. The fact is this is a high- 
cost housing bill and benefits only the 
privileged classes. If you bear with me 
a few minutes I will document that state- 
ment and any others that I make on this 
issue. 


August 16 


The purpose of socialized housing js 
political. There are today 457,000 pub. 
lic-housing units. Here live approxi. 
mately 1,500,000 men, women, and chij- 
dred—complete wards of a beneficent 
Government which now owns their 
bodies and soon will own their minds 

The economic planners—those who 
are out to destroy the free-enterprise 
system—have not yet completed con. 
tracts for housing units already ap- 
proved by the Congress and yet they 
have the gall to come here today with 
tear-jerking pleas for additional author- 
ity and, of course, additional money. 

Using the figures of the housing ay- 
thorities themselves, we can arrive at an 
average cost of these so-called low-cost 
housing units. That figure, for construc- 
tion and land, is about $10,000 a unit 
In practice, however, the figure is much 
higher. Under terms of its subsidy con- 
tracts the Government agrees to pay 
about 415 percent a year based on the 
construction costs and this subsidy runs 
to a maximum of 40 years. The true 
cost of this scandalous waste, therefore. 
is 40 years multiplied by 4% percent or 
180 percent. You then multiply $10,000 
by this 180 percent and you see that 
these units are costing the public $18.- 
000. In all fairness, it cannot be said 
that $18,000 for an ordinary housing 
unit is low-cost housing. 

In the bill before us we find the fol- 
lowing items: 35,000 additional units for 
the coming fiscal year and another 35,- 
000 units for the year after that—a total 
of 70,000. There is also an item of 10,000 
public housing units for elderly families 
next year and another 10,000 for the 
year after that—a total of 20,000 for this 
item which was inserted to give this 
bill an emotional appeal that will make 
it difficult for honest men to vote against 
it. In the earlier days, the public hous- 
ing advocates were crying about the wel- 
fare of children living in the slums 
which, they falsely claimed, were the 
breeding grounds for juvenile delin- 
quency. The second-grade student of 
American history knows that some of 
our greatest men and women were born 
and raised in the slums. They also know 
that juvenile delinquents are found in 
the homes of our wealthiest people. At 
any rate, the public planners and do- 
gooders have changed their mournful 
pleas from children to elderly families, 
and I might add that this is one of the 
sliest bits of propaganda I have ever 
seen. 

But today’s bill, the one now under dis- 
cussion, contains another item of about 
15,000 housing units which was approved 
by the Congress last year but which the 
planners did not get around to usin¢. 

The bill before us calls for the con- 
struction of 105,000 units. Despite the 
fact that of the 35,000 units we per- 
mitted them to use last year, on May 23 
of this year Mr. Slusser, head of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, tes- 
tified before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee that he had actual- 
ly put under contract only 142 units out 
of the total of 35,000 the Congress au- 
thorized last year. 

Later, on June 27, Mr. Slusser informed 
my office that they had completed let- 
ting contracts on 20,000 in the past 30 








I want to ask you this question: 
if it took 11 months to put 142 units 
under contract, how is it possible that 
Mfr slusser and his organization became 
<wift-footed enough to put 20,000 units 
unde r contract in a little over 20 working 
days? You know the answer as well as I 
do. If they have done it, they have done 
‘+ with such speed and with so little con- 
<ijderation that it could only result in 
waste to the taxpayers. Doubtless, their 
purpose in blanketing 20,000 units sup- 
posedly under contract is to get the 
Congress to give them the authorization 
they are now asking for. 

If it took 11 months to put 142 units 
under contract, why do they need 35,000 
more units, or the 105,000 they are ask- 
ing for in this bill? It is the old wreck- 
less bureaucratic maneuvering. 

Here and now I want to make my po- 
sition clear on this subject. I am op- 
posed to socialized housing in any form. 
It is dishonest, immoral, and repugnant 
to the American sense of decency and 
human dignity. Socialized housing de- 
erades the human being and places him 
in eternal bondage to Government bu- 
reaucratics. Actually, it is offensive to 
the very people it was intended to help. 

I do not know where the planners get 
their fig :res for construction of these 
new units. Why do they say 35,000 units 
for this year? Why do not they just pull 
the figure 350,000 or 3,500,000 out of 
the hat? It would make just as much 
sense as what they are doing. 

Since World II, more than 914 mil- 
lion privately financed dwelling units 
have been built and occupied in this 
country. ‘This fact alone should be 
enough to call a halt to all of this public 
housing and it shows beyond doubt that 
private industry can do the job. 

The social planners and the do-good- 
ers with other people’s money talk so 
much about slum clearance that you 
would think that they alone are opposed 
to slum clearance. As usual, they try 
to get across the notion that they have 
a monopely on social virtue and that 
those who oppose public housing are not 
in favor of slum clearance. This is a 
bit of devious trickery in argument that 
not even a child would fall for. 

Slum clearance is not a problem of 
the Federal Government. That problem 
can and should be solved by the States 
and local governments. To eradicate 
their slums, all the big cities have to do 
is enforce existing housing and sanitary 
codes that will take the profit out of 
slum housing. They have this author- 
ity. All they have to do is exercise it. 

Here, I want to go into considerable 
detail about this bill to show how far 
afield it is from the original intent of the 
Congress when it enacted the first pub- 
lic housing bill in 1937. The sole objec- 
tive, at that time, was to create shelter 
for the very needy and the destitute. 
The public planners have perverted this 
original intent to a point where public 
housing today is a luxury that only the 
Privileged classes can afford. 

The poor and the needy—and we shall 
always have them with us, despite our 
Prosperity—are not qualified for public 
housing. They cannot afford the high 
rents which the Public Housing Author- 
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ity charges in an effort to hoodwink the 
Congress into the belief that public hous- 
ing is a sound and socially useful ven- 
ture. 

If public housing does not include the 
poor, if it does not contribute to the 
social welfare of the country, it has no 
justification whatever for existence. 

Now, here is how it works and you can 
see for yourselves that the Congress 
never intended this sort of monkey busi- 
ness with public funds: 

The city council sets up the local hous- 
ing authority. When it approves such 
a local housing authority, the Federal 
Government provides for payment of a 
subsidy of about 414 percent, for 40 years, 
based on development cost, to the local 
housing authority. This 4% percent, 
taken from all of the taxpayers of the 
Nation, each year subsidizes about one- 
third of the rental cost to the occupants 
in the local housing authority. 

In other words, none of the tenants is 
supposed to pay full rental; some pay 
two-thirds, others a little more or less, 
while the ordinary taxpayers who pay 
their own taxes or rent still are called 
upon by the Government to pay their 
pro rata share of the rent losses of those 
who live in public housing. 

For example: In Detroit, a family of 
2 adults and 3 children can earn as high 
as $4,500 per year net income, and still 
have other citizens paying part of their 
rent. 

This is one reason that Walter Reuther 
and the big labor leaders are so vigor- 
ously supporting this public-housing 
legislation. It would be interesting to 
know the number of thousands of people 
who earn a high net income, while the 
other citizens of the Nation are forced 
to pay a part of their rental. 

The public is being deceived in the 
thought that the really lowest-income 
group is being housed under this act. 
Unless they can afford to pay a certain 
amount per month, they cannot rent 
these houses. That excludes the lowest- 
income group which still have to get aid 
from the townships, counties, and local 
communities. 

More of the lowest income groups 
could secure housing when the act was 
passed, but those managing this pub- 
lic housing have continued to raise the 
ceiling on how much people could earn 
net and still occupy these houses, with 
the rest of the people helping to pay 
their rent. They are now taking in the 
$4,500 and up to the $5,000 net-income 
groups and the poor people in greater 
numbers are excluded from renting 
these so-called low-cost houses. The 
people in the greatest need get the cold 
shoulder from these big-hearted do- 
gooders. 

When this law was first enacted it was 
intended as a welfare measure to house 
the lowest income group. Now advo- 
cates and managers of this welfare pro- 
gram, to perpetuate their socialistic 
philosophy, and keep themselves in 
power, and probably to get the support 
of the big labor organizations, have con- 
tinued to raise the limit one could earn 
and yet be a beneficiary of this public 
housing, 
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They provide cheap rent to those who 
are earning net up to $4,000 and $5,000 
and live in public-housing units. 

The facts are that it is not carrying 
out the welfare purpose established when 
this act was first written. It is a hoax. 
It is a deception. It is dishonest to the 
public that has to pay the bill and it is 
a dangerous policy for the Nation to con- 
tinue to follow. 

In 1952, the House voted to end public 
housing in 1953. The Senate, however, 
authorized a very limited expansion and 
the House reluctantly went along. In 
1954, on two rolicall votes, the House re- 
jected this program by a substantial ma- 
jority. Then it went over to the Senate 
again, and the Senate reopened the pro- 
gram on a modest scale. 

Now, the Senate acting on the bill first 
this time, has authorized over 600,000 
units, of which they approve up to 210,- 
060 units per year. When the House 
reluctantly went along last year, it served 
notice that the program must be brought 
to a close on June 30 of this year. This 
should be done. 

I agree with my colleague the gentle- 
man from Virginia {Mr. SMITH] that it is 
an evil program, and that the Members 
of this House cannot condone even a 
small amount of evil. This socialistic 
waste of the people’s money, which, at 
the same time, destroys the morale of 
our citizens, who left alone would take 
pride in owning or renting the roof over 
their heads, should be completely stopped 
in this session. It is wasting the sub- 
stance of all of our citizens, and will con- 
tinue to waste away the incentive and 
pride of our citizens as well. 

The real promoters of this so-called 
public housing have used every device 
to keep themselves in power. For many 
years, they have played on the emotions 
of our people by stating their purpose 
was to help the children in the lowest 
income group, and now, for the first time, 
they are making a shabby appeal to the 
old people by asking that 20,000 of these 
units be set aside for them. 

Back of all of this, down deep in this 
organization they have two purposes in 
mind: One is to keep themselves in jobs 
of power, and the other is to wield a 
political power, and control, and influ- 
ence over those who will and do occupy 
these Government-owned rental units. 
The more they can convince the citizen 
that they are dependent upon the Gov- 
ernment, the more control they will have 
over his thinking and his life, and it will 
be easier to control him politically 

In conclusion, allow me, please, to 
drive home one important point about 
this bill. This is not President Eisen- 
hower’s bill. The leftwingers and the 
social planners have planted that notion 
in the minds of some who might be in- 
clined to vote against the bill but will go 
along with it if they fee] that the Presi- 
dent is behind it. 

The bill as it now stands is wide open 
for all sorts of abuse, waste, and even 
corruption. They have thrown aside all 
of the safeguards we previously had 
built into this type of legislation. Let 
me give you a few examples of what I 
mean: 

The bill as it now stands permits Com- 
munists, Fascists, and all other members 
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of groups who would destroy our way of 
life, to take advantage of these low rent- 
als. In other words, American taxpay- 
ers are now called upon to carry the 
freight of free-riding Communists and 
others who do not believe in our form of 
government. This to me is one of the 
most shocking features of this abomina- 
ble bill. As Members of the House know, 
we had inserted a clause in previous 
housing bills—the so-called Gwinn 
amendment—which required certifica- 
tion by public-housing occupants that 
they do not belong to subversive organi- 
zations. Now, that is knocked out of the 
bill we are now debating. 

Under terms of the present bill, the 
public housing authorities can ram down 
the throats of local groups a housing 
project that they do not want. Imagine 
that ina free country. Somewhere along 
the line the so-called Los Angeles 
amendment was stricken from the bill. 
That amendment provided a formula 
whereby a community does not have to 
accept a public-housing project after it 
decides by referendum to reject it. Now 
the local community must accept a pub- 
lic-housing project whether it wants to 
or not. 





Senators Hear Walcott Give Advice to 
Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
should like to incluce a report on the 
appearance of Jersey Joe Walcott be- 
fore a Senate Labor Subcommittee study- 
ing juvenile delinquency. Mr. Walcott 
offered some wonderful advice to the 
young people of the Nation when he 
told them, “Living clean, serving God, 
and being good citizens will pay off.” I 
think Jersey Joe is making a great con- 
tribution in the Nation’s fight against 
juvenile delinquency. 


The report of Mr. Walcott’s testimony 
before the subcommittee appeared in 
the Evening Star of Washington, D. C., 
for Thursday, July 7, 1955, and is as 
follows: 


Senators Hear Watcotr Give ADVICE To 
Youtru 


Jersey Joe Walcott, the former world 
heavyweight boxing champ with a yen to 
help kids, earnestly offered this advice to 
the youngsters of the Nation yesterday: 
“Living clean, serving God, and being good 
citizens will pay off.” 

Three Senators listened just as earnestly, 
and at the end, Senator PurTEL., Republican, 
of Connecticut, said, “God bless you Joe, 
keep up your good work.” 

Mr. Walcott, heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion of the world in 1951-52, is now a spe- 
cial officer working against juvenile delin- 
quency for the Camden (N. J.) Police De- 
partment. He plays basketball with the 
kids and teaches them boxing. 

Appearing before a Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee studying four bills dealing with de- 
linquency, Mr. Walcott started off: “If I am 
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nervous, it is because this is a new role 


to me.” 


DEDICATED TO YOUTH 


“I promised God when I finished fighting 
I'd dedicate my life to young people. And 
if I can inspire some boy to live the clean 
American way of living, then I am happy.” 

Joe’s message was to the parents to teach 
their children and to love their children, 
because “persons like to know we're wanted.” 

“The more often I hear the words ‘juve- 
nile delinquency’ the less I think they fit 
the situation,” he said. “Actually, and to a 
larger extent, what we have to deal with is 
parent delinquency.” 

Mr. Walcott said he was born 
wrong side of the tracks.” 

But when he and his brothers threatened 
to get out of hand, he said, “pa and ma 
stepped in and stopped the smart-aleck con- 
duct before it had fairly started.” 

“Pa’s actions were direct,” he said, “they 
called for a trip out back to the woodshed 
and a dose of what, in those days, was called 
‘strap oil.’ It was painful but effective. It 
taught us the result of wrongdoing. Ma 
never interfered, but when it was all over 
used to gather us by her side and explain 
why what we had done was wrong.” 

Speaking softly and nervously, Joe an- 
swered the questions the Senators rolled to 
him. 

Does race, creed, or color play a part in 
delinquency 

“It’s up to the individual. If you have 
faith in God and the will to persevere, you 
can be successful, regardless of race or creed.”’ 


HUNGRY LOTS OF TIMES 


Does segregation? 

“It’s heartbreaking sometimes, embarrass- 
ing sometimes. None of us, regardless of our 
particular race, asked to come here in any 
way * * * but when a person feels he’s not 
wanted, then he gets bitter.” 

Does poverty? 

“Lots of times I was hungry, but I never 
lost faith. I was 37 when I won the cham- 
pionship. After 21 years, God answered my 
prayers. We were poor when I was a boy. 
Lots of times at night I've seen my mamma 
sit up and cry because she couldn't feed us 
children.” 

Senator PurTett said there should be more 
men like Mr. Walcott setting an example. 

“You, Joe Walcott, are making a lot of 
stepping stones for a lot of people,” he said. 


“on the 





Prophet of Atomic Seapower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the day on which it appears that this 
Congress will authorize the construction 
of the atomic-powered peace ship re- 
quested by President Eisenhower, and 
also the first American nuclear-driven 
merchant vessel, I think it is fitting that 
this Congress should pay tribute to the 
man who foresaw these developments 
more than 414 years ago, Mr. Joseph F. 
Kelly, of Ridgefield and Litchfield, Conn. 

Mr. Kelly has been a prominent figure 
in the American shipping industry for 
the past 25 years. He served with the 
United States Maritime Commission dur- 
ing World War II; during the postwar 
period he was editor and executive vice 
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he is a shipping consultant to the Amer. 
ican maritime industry. 

Unfortunately I cannot reproduce jy 
the Recorp the illustrations of the ny. 
clear marine reactor engine, the atomic 
pile that would drive it, and the atomic. 
powered passenger ship of the futyre 
in Mr. Kelly’s prophetic story publisheq 
in the January 1951 issue of Marine 
News, “The United States Pioneers jy 
Marine Atomic Power.” 

But as a tribute to Mr. Kelly, I do wis, 
to quote as follows the first of foyr 
prophecies of Mr. Kelly concerning the 
future of this country as a seapower jy 
this atomic age: 


THE UNITED STATES PIONEERS IN Maring 
ATOMIC POWER—OUR GOVERNMENT, Opa 
SCIENTISTS, AND OuR INDUSTRY LEAD THz 
WORLD AND ARE THE FIRST IN ATOMIC Marine 
DEVELOPMENT 


(By Joseph F. Kelly) 

A little over 450 years ago, just after the 
sailor from Genoa convinced his backers that 
the earth was round, the old world looked 
to the new world for riches and vast areas 
to conquer. Today the new world (U. N.- 
One World?), looks to the United States to 
conquer and harness the great atomic forces 
in the interests of mankind, world peace, and 
productive industrial development. As a re- 
sult from such harnessing of atomic forces, 
the United States Government and its loyal 
scientists are fulfilling this great responsibil. 
ity with amazing speed and efficiency 

In this dawn of atomic-physics (the most 
exciting decade in world history) American 
shipping is at the threshold of the most 
phenomenal development in its long and il- 
lustrious history—the using of heat pro- 
duced by atomic fission to generate steam 
that will travel through conventional steam 
turbines and drive the propellers of a vessel 
so powered. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. is well ad- 
vanced in its work to develop atomic pow- 
ered nuclear reactor engines to drive sub- 
marines. Similar engines after further de- 
velopment and tests will drive the surface 
vessel. This type of nuclear engine will give 
greater speed, range, and economy. These 
far-reaching developments are very signifi- 
cant at this time for their considerable naval 
implications, particularly because the nu- 
clear engine can operate without atmospheric 
oxygen in undersea craft operations. This 
prodigious evolution would not only outmode 
the famous Snorkel, but would give the sub- 
marine greater speed and an unbelievable 
cruising range. With the tremendously in- 
creased power produced by a nuclear engine 
a submarine hull, having the right character- 
istics and design could exceed the speed of a 
surface vessel of equal power. Atomic power 
in the marine field will first be utilized in 
the submarines; then the warship, and finally 
in merchant vessels. 

Research work preliminary to actual con- 
struction of the marine nuclear engine has 
been completed at a 400,000-acre midwestern 
station. The engine should be ready Just 
after the launching of the first atomic 
undersea hull built in this country, which 1s 
scheduled to take place this spring. By 
next summer the American shipping indus- 
try should know the benefits of this devel- 
opment and the probable time when com- 
mercial application of atomic power will re- 
place conventional coal-.or oil-fired boilers. 
One of the most important problems in the 
application of atomic power for marine use 
is weight. Heavy shielding is necessary ” 


protect engine rooms and crews from the 
dangerous neutron beams and gamma rays 
The confinement of these rays and beams 's 
at present under intense study and researc4 
work, 
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An essential part of the proposed engine, 
; is of any atomic unit, will be the 
PROBLEMS AND APPLICATION OF ATOMIC POWER 


A reactor is the machine which converts 
» energy—or more accurately nuclear 
into forms which can be turned to 
iseful purposes. Reactors are large, com- 
seated, expensive, and controversial. Nu- 
r reactors provide man with the most 
neentrated energy source thus far devised 
nd. in imagination at least, have poten- 
unlimited possibilities. They have 
neen proposed for uses ranging from per- 
formance of the world’s drudgery to the 
' ring of rockets for space travel. While 
e of the proposed uses of reactors are 
strictly figments of the imagination, reactors 
themselves are real. Reactors are made by 
co arranging an aggregate of fissionable ma- 
terial that a controlled nuclear chain reac- 
ion can be maintained. The chain reac- 
tion, in turn, depends on the detailed nu- 
ir properties of materials. 
In 1939 the process of fission in uranium 
was discovered. This discovery culminated 
an exciting decade in the field of physics 
during which much of the detailed struc- 
ture and many of the mechanisms involved 
in the internal parts of the atom were 
deciphered. 

Think of an atom as a miniature solar sys- 
tem with the nucleus in the center and the 
electrons circulating around it as planets. 
The atom as a whole is small, with a dimen- 
sion of about 10-8 centimeters. The nucleus, 
the central core of the atom, is of course 
much smaller—about 10-13 centimeters in 
diameter. Within the nucleus is found most 
of the mass of the atom in the form of pro- 
tons and neutrons, the protons having a 
positive electrical charge, while the neutrons 
as the name implies are neutral. You are 
reminded of these details for two reasons; 
first, to emphasize the fact that an atom is 
composed mostly of empty space; and second, 
to identify the neutron, which is basic to the 
operation of reactors of any kind. 

Now try to visualize a uranium atom. It 
is mostly empty space, it has a heavy con- 
centrated nucleus composed of 92 protons 
and about 140 neutrons, and circulating 
around this nucleus at relatively large dis- 
tances are the planetary electrons. These 
electrons are the now familiar electrons of 
our ordinary electrical circuits and radio 
tubes and need not concern us further. Our 
interest is in the nucleus. 

Suppose now, that a single neutron some- 
how gets loose and comes cruising into a 
uranium atom much like a comet coming 
into our solar system. If its trajectory car- 
ries it close to the uranium nucleus, attrac- 
tive forces will set up something analagous 
to tidal waves in the nucleus. In the case of 
an actual collision, oscillations might con- 
ceivably be set up which could become strong 
enough to cause disruption by splitting the 
inium nucleus somewhere near the 
middle. For our purpose, this is all there is 
to the mysterious fission process, and delib- 
erately oversimplified to counteract, at least 
partially, the aura of awe, mystery, and magic 
which seems to plague the subject of atomic 
energy. 

As previously stated the uranium nucleus 
contained 92 protons and 140 neutrons, i. e., 
an excess of about 48 neutrons. If we think 
of these particles, both protons and neutrons, 
as composing essentially a liquid droplet and 
then visualize the fission or splitting process, 
it is not too unexpected to find a probability 
that there are a few neutrons left over. This 
is in fact what occurs and makes possible 
the chain reaction. One stray neutron pro- 
cuces @ fission releasing two or more neu- 
trons, each of which in turn may collide 
with uranium nuclei and produce still more 
neutrons and so on ad infinitum. If this 
chain reaction is uncontrolled, we have an 


atom bomb explosion. If it is controlled, we 
have a reactor. 
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Complete Overhaul Called for in Public 
Assistance Program for Needy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced H. R. 7848 pro- 
posing a sweeping overhaul of the public- 
assistance section of the Federal Social 
Security Act. The public-assistance sec- 
tion now makes Federal grants-in-aid 
available to the States for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, needy children, 
and totally and permanently disabled. 
As State legislatures are permitted to de- 
termine who can qualify for such aid and 
the amount granted, few if any of the 
programs in the 48 States are alike. It 
would appear that many of the State 
legislatures have gone back 350 years to 
the poor laws of Queen Elizabeth’s time 
to harass and intimidate the needy of 
America. The poor laws of Queen Eliza- 
beth have no place in the statute books 
of our States. England repealed them 
long ago. Now it is up to the United 
States Congress to do the same in our 
country, and my bill will give the States 
2 years’ time for their legislatures to 
meet and to accomplish this. 

The manner in which we reward the 
needy of other countries and neglect our 
own is shameful. It is my belief that the 
time has come for our Nation to ‘grow 
up” and treat needy Americans not as 
“unwanted citizens” but with love and 
understanding toward those who have 
outlived their money or have become 
handicapped and unable to work. 

These amendments will establish a 
“legislative intent” that public assist- 
ance shall be administered promptly and 
humanely, with due regard for the pres- 
ervation of family life, and without dis- 
crimination on account of race, religion, 
or political affiliation; and that the as- 
sistance laws be liberally construed. In 
view of the fact that the House of Rep- 
resentatives has already passed a bill, 
now pending in the Senate, to lower the 
age from 65 to 62 for women to receive 
social-security benefits, I am proposing 
in my bill that this same privilege be 
extended also to women who are in need 
of old-age assistance at age 62. 

Some features of the bill are as fol- 
lows: 

First. Since the Federal grants-in-aid 
to States for public assistance apply to 
the aged, the blind, dependent children 
and the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, the bill provides that the States 
cannot window shop on these programs 
but must adopt all of them. 

Second. The program is to be admin- 
istered by each State so as to insure 
uniform treatment of the needy in all 
its political subdivisions. 

Third. No person receiving such pub- 
lic aid shall be deemed a pauper, and 
no warrant drawn in payment shall con- 
tain any reference to indigency or pau- 
perism. 

Fourth. A floor of $1,200 is established 
under the amount of personal property 
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which a recipient is allowed to have. 
Househc?a furnishings, etc., are allowed 
in addition to an insurance policy or 
burial arrangement up to $500 in value. 
Any amount greater ihan this would be 
considered in the $1,200 

Fifth. Prohibits any discrimination of 
sex. 

These new provisions were added to a 
bill previously introduced by me which 
included: 

(a) Raising the present ceiling of $55 
to $100 monthly for each recipient 
wherein the Federal Government makes 
available funds to: the States. The 
amount of Federal funds made avail- 
able would be greater to States with low 
per capita income and match 50-50 the 
wealthier States. Additional Federal 
funds would be made available for the 
needy-children program. 

(b) The aged and handicapped would 
be allowed to earn up to $50 per month 
and needy children up to $30 per month 
to supplement their assistance checks. 
At the present any amount which they 
earn is deducted from their monthly 
payment. 

(c) Recipients may own a home of 
an assessed value, less all encumbrances, 
up to $5,000 free from the imposition 
of a lien. The ownership of a home will 
not be used as an excuse to deduct a 
so-called occupancy value from the pay- 
ments to the needy. 

(d) Elimination by some States of the 
practice of using the Federal law to en- 
force collections from the relatives of 
recipients. 

(e) The prohibition against publish- 
ing the names of recipients will be re- 
stored to the Federal law. 

(f) The value of any United States 
surplus food made available shall not be 
deducted from the recipient's aid. 

(g) If a citizen in need does not meet 
State-resident requirements, the Fed- 
eral Government would direct benefits 
until qualifying residence is established. 
I would like to point out that many of 
these realistic amendments in my new 
bill, H. R. 7948, had already been adopted 
by the State legislature in California. 
According to the latest official United 
States Government figures, there are 
2,552,881 people on old-age assistance re- 
ceiving an average of $51.85 per month; 
103,045 blind persons are receiving an 
average of $56.74 per month; 2,253,174 
needy children are receiving an average 
of $24 per month, and 229,893 physi- 
cally handicapped people are receiving 
an average of $55.03 per month. 





Commonsense and the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much misunderstanding gen- 
erally about the so-called guaranteed 
annual wage program so recently being 
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explored by industry and labor. There 
have been dire prophecies as to its dis- 
integrating effect upon the economy on 
the one hand and rather extravagant 
predictions of its cure-all powers on the 
other. 

It is therefore, of practical value and 
mental wholesomeness to read some- 
thing about the subject which contains 
a little substance and commonsense. In 
that respect, I would like to include the 
following article, which appeared in the 
June 25 weekly issue of America: 

IN THE WAKE OF THE ForD-GM CONTRACTS 


The day General Motors agreed, at a 3- 
year cost of $150 million, to the same sup- 
plemental unemployment benefit plan which 
Ford earlier accepted, a nationally syndi- 
cated business columnist foretold the demise 
of our system of private enterprise. With 
an omniscience to which few economists 
pretend, he even listed the’ stages in our 
inevitable descent to disaster. The very 
modest payments which Ford and General 
Motors agreed to guarantee to their laid-off 
workers would; he pontificated: (1) Increase 
costs to consumers, (2) foster unemploy- 
ment, (3) lead to stagnation, (4) bankrupt 
small firms, and (5) result in the socializa- 
tion of United States business. rophetic 
insight so detailed leaves us speechless. 
Were it not for the fact that other innovat- 
ing steps of American business—health in- 
surance, old-age pensions, automatic pro- 
ductivity wage increases—begot equally dire 
predictions, we might regret that Walter 
Reuther and the United Auto Workers have 
now won an increased measure of wage 
security for half a million workers in a tra- 
ditionally insecure industry. Lacking om- 
niscience, we cannot say for certain that the 
economic consequences of the UAW victory 
will not be bad. We can say only this: that 
in all innovations designed to improve the 
lot of workers, unless these are demon- 
strably unsound, we prefer to take our stand 
with the pioneers and groundbreakers—not 
all of whom are economic dunces. We re- 
fuse to underestimate either the good sense 
of labor in making demands or the ingenuity 
of management in meeting them. 





Law and Order Breaks Down in Kohler 
and Sheboygan, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include a statement by the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc., concerning the CIO strike 
against the Kohler Co., at Kohler and 
Sheboygan, Wis.: 

Fomented by Walter Reuther from his 
CIO-UAW Detroit headquarters, the most 
costly and vicious strike in current labor an- 
nals has been seething for the past 16 
months at the Kohler Co.'s plant in Kohler 
Village, Wis. 

Right from its very start, on April 5, 1954, 
the purpose of this strike has been to pro- 
mote and bolster Walter Reuther’s position 
in labor circles by deliberately attacking the 
one company with the best wages and work- 
ing conditions of any city in Wisconsin. The 
principle issue is the right to work without 
joining a union. Reuther denies that right. 
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By now, it is clear that, after squandering 
over $5 million of the international union’s 
funds to make Kohler Co. give in to that pro- 
position, he has been decisively defeated. 

As soon as the strike was called, Reuther 
sent Robert Burkhart, one of his aids, to 
direct a reign of terror imposed by union 
goons in the village of Kohler and in She- 
boygan. In addition to the $5 million al- 
ready lost to the CIO-UAW, $400,000 more 
each month has been committed to subsidies 
nore than 2,200 who are still out. 

The plant now operates at 85 percent of 
capacity. Many more new employees have 
been hired. Among 90 union leaders fired 
for violence and other misconduct, have 
been Allan J. Graskamp, president of the 
local, all members of the executive com- 
mittee and all shop stewards. 

All new employees hired during the strike 
will not be replaced by the strikers when 
and if they decide to return to work. What- 
ever the National Labor Relations Board 
may say about this, Kohler is fortified by the 
Supreme Court's opinion in N. L. R. B. Vv. 
MacKay Radio and Telegraph Co, (304 U. S. 
333) that an employer “ is not bound to 
discharge those hired to fill the places of 
strikers, upon the election of the latter to 
resume their employment, in order to create 
places for them.” 

Reuther’s abject failure to humble the 
Kohler Co. has brought him great loss of face. 
His recent attempts to impose a guaranteed 
annual wage plan upon the automobile 
companies and his settlement for a “fake 
guaranteed annual wage”, which in reality 
is but a nickel an hour pay boost, has fur- 
ther contributed to the shakiness of his 
position. Finlly, evincing actions of a man 
in desperation, he has launched what is in 
effect an illegal secondary boycott with the 
aim of depriving the Kohler Co. of its vital 
porcelain clay supplies, in an attempt to 
force the plant’s shutdown when the pro- 
longed strike failed to do so. This action— 
ignored or condoned or even abetted by va- 
rious Wisconsin elective officials—has made 
a travesty of the law, just as, in the past 16 
months, actions during the strike flouted 
the law at every turn. 

The Kohler Co. is located in a village of 
the same name 3 miles from the city of 
Sheboygan. It was started here, grew here, 
and finally became the second largest United 
States plumbing-fixture maker,. and pro- 
ducer of electric power units, gasoline en- 
gines, shells for the Army, and jet engine 
parts for the Air Force. 


The company has not laid off a single 
employee in 17 years, even though the 
plumbing-fixture industry depends largely 
upon seasonally‘ fluctuating residential 
building demand. Employees consistently 
have benefited from Kohler'’s policies. A 
generation before the steel industry had 
changed from the 12-hour to the 8-hour 
day on continuous operations, Kohler was 
on an 8-hour day. Wisconsin was the sec- 
ond State to enact a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. Kohler not only worked for that 
law, but, of its own accord, put a similar 
compensation plan into effect nearly 2 years 
before the legislation was adopted. 

The Kohler Co. has reduced the accident 
rate to about half that for the plumbing 
industry in general. Group life insurance 
at company expense was put into effect in 
1917; group hospital and surgical insurance 
has been in effect since 1950; and these plans 
have revised and improved to meet changing 
conditions. 

Kohler has one’ of the finest pension plans 
in American industry. It is fully funded 


and was established voluntarily by the com- 
pany in 1948, before the CIO-UAW had ne- 
gotiated pension arrangements in the auto- 
mobile industry or in any other industry. 
The village of Kohler has enjoyed world- 
wide fame as an outstanding example of a 
planned 


industrial garden community. 
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Practically all families in Kohler ow: 
own homes, and, contrary to CIO-UAW »p; 
aganda, they own in fee simple the la: 
which their homes are built. 

Average weekly earnings of Kohler ( 
ployees have been much higher 
average for the entire plumbing i: 
the State of Wisconsin, or any city in 
consin. In March of 1954, just befo: 
strike was called, Kohler employees 
an average of $87.45 a week, against 
for the nearby city of Sheboygan, $7¢ f 
the Nation’s plumbing suppliers, $77.72 fo» 
Kenosha and $77.88 for Racine Count : 
latter two being big CIO-UAW Wi 
strongholds. 

To this quiet little Wisconsin community 
of workers with better homes, better wor, 
ing conditions, and superior earning p 
the CIO turned its attention. Com ul r 
unionism was the major issue at the Kohler 
Co. The union at first demanded a union 
shop, then a modified shop, and fi 

naintenance of membership clause. 

But President Herbert V. Kohler rejecteq 
these demands. The union, as Kohler s 
it, wants to preempt the functions of map. 
agement. It wants to dictate hiring anq 
firing, seniority rules, promotions and m« 
increases, and to substitute its own st 
ard insurance and pension plan for those 





how 
in effect. 

“In my conception,” he says, “collective 
bargaining means just what the law defines 
it to be—attempting to arrive at an agree. 
ment on wages, hours, and other terms and 


conditions of employment. It does not mear 
joint management of the company. Nor does 
it mean that the union can say: ‘These are 
our standard provisions. You must 
them.’” 

So the CIO-UAW called its strike against 
the Kohler Co. on Monday, April 5, 1954, and 
2,500 pickets were massed in front of the 
plant gates. Union goons, imported from 
Detroit, were ringleaders in outbreaks of 
picket-line militancy. For 54 days, the plant 
had to close because of illegal mass picket- 
ing. The mob lawlessness, inflamed by 
Reuther’s union goon squads, led to a ruth- 
less reign of terror. The four-man K: 
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could not cope with the rioters. And the 
Sheboygan County sheriff, Theodore Mosch, 
showed no desire to enforce the law. He 
has since been reelected with CIO su t 
Mayor Rudolph Ploetz, of Sheboyg 
two brothers who are striking Kohler em- 
ployees. 

With the green light for lawlessness, the 
hoodlums’ holiday lasted for months. Riot- 
ing and violence were the order of the day 
on picket lines. Despite their requests that 
the sheriff’s deputies give them safe con- 
duct through picket mobs, nonstriking em- 
ployees attempting to go to work were re- 
pulsed, assaulted, and beaten. On the third 
day of the strike, Emil Mazey, secretary- 






treasurer of the CIO-UAW, second only w 
Walter Reuther in the union hierarchy, ap- 
peared on the picket lines, and employees 


were mauled, kicked, kneed, gouged, and 
punched when they tried to report for work. 

Reuther’s lieutenant, Robert Burkhart, of 
Detroit, drummed up the mobs to fever pitch, 
one of his first statements being: “Let's do 
everything we can to keep them away from 
the plant before they get to the picket line.” 
This meant not only goon attacks upon non- 
striking workers at the company’s gates, but 
also undercover coercion and violence against 
loyal workers and their families in the streets 
and even in their homes at the village of 
Kohler and Sheboygan. 

As Allen J. Graskamp, president of local 
833 at Kohler, said on May 9, 1954: “‘We have 
tried to discourage people from going into 
that plant by peaceful means, but from now 
on the gloves are off.” 

Reuther’s personal prestige was at stake, 
so heavily committed in fact, that he 54s 
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made two trips to Sheboygan to encourage 
es s. 
ee has a criminal statute which au- 
t) rizes a fine and imprisonment for pre- 
venting any person from engaging in lawful 
‘k, Sheriff Theodore Mosch became a 
veo to the union by his stalwart refusal to 
ot oct goons Who violated this law. “Thank 
mod there is @ sheriff here who will put 
hler in his place,” Reuther told the strik- 
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~ Another statute authorizes the Wisconsin 


Employment Relations Board to issue re- 
~ raining orders against interference with the 
ursuit of lawful employment. 
aring on May 24, 1954, the WERB issued 
-n order permitting only peaceful picketing 
forbidding coercion at the plant or in 
eir homes. 
“Not only this order, but an injunction 
c mmanding compliance with it, issued last 
mber 1 by Circuit Court Judge Arnold 
+ has been persistently violated by 
rorists. Also, Circuit Judge Gerald J. 
Boileau took under advisement on last March 
3 a civil contempt case against the interna- 
' nal and local unions and 19 of their lead- 
ers, including Burkhart and Graskamp, who 
were charged with violating the court’s in- 
nction 


jul 


For 3 days, oral and motion-picture evi- 










dence of intimidation and coercion of non- 
strikers at the plant and in their homes was 
presented to Judge Boileau, but he deferred 


his decision pending a ruling of the State's 
ipreme court on the question of jurisdic- 
tion. The union had challenged the juris- 
diction of the WERB and of the circuit court, 
nsisting that the NLRB had exclusive juris- 
diction in the case. The State supreme 
upheld the jurisdiction of the WERB 
f the circuit court on May 3, but Judge 
u appeared to be in no hurry to enter 
his judgment. 
Meanwhile, the union has shown no dispo- 
sition to comply. It has committed more 
500 acts of violence and vandalism 
t nonstrikers. 
has at last resorted to 









Reuther 
aevice 

On July 5, 1955, the Norwegian freighter 
Fossum, carrying a cargo of porcelain clay 

the Kohler Co., attempted to unload but 
uld not because operations were completely 
blocked by union mob violence. On “black 
Tuesday,” as this day has become known, 
Rudolph Ploetz, of Sheboygan, did 
thing to stem the continuous riot and use 

of force by terrorists, and finally he ordered 
the police to prevent unloading the freighter. 

After allowing the crowds to run amuck, 

nd after forbidding the vesseil’s unloading, 
the mayor was severely criticized but still in- 
sisted he did a good job of maintaining law 
and order on “black Tuesday.” “I feel that 
law and order was maintained, as shown by 
the fact that we had no casualties in the dock 
area -loetz declared. 

But the Chicago Tribune reported that 
Roman Grunewald, 36, a worker at Kohler 
Co. and father of four children, was severely 
beaten by goons. He was recognized in the 
Street and brutally attacked, suffering broken 
bones and other severe injuries. 


a new 


focnr 
Mayor 








Repulsed at Sheboygan, the Fossum 
sought to discharge at Milwaukee. Fifty 
thousand CIO-AFL workers threatened a 
city-wide strike. Frank Zeidler, Socialist 
mayor 


~ Milwaukee, and the harbor com- 
mission refused to permit the Fossum to un- 
ad at the docks which are municipally 
Owned. The attorney for the chartering 
company, Paper Makers Importing Co., of 
Easton, Pa., announced he had instructions 
to seek to recover damages arising from de- 
‘ays in discharging cargo from the Fossum 
and other clay ships. Demurrage and oth- 
fr items had reached a large sum when 
Mayor Zeidler wrote to President Eisen- 
hower suggesting intervention and after 
talking to CIO and AFL leaders, announced 


mi 





After a 
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that they had withdrawn opposition to un- 
loading the Divina, another clay ship, upon 
arrival at Milwaukee. 

At Reuther’s direction, AFL unions barred 
ships from Duluth, Minn., and Ashland and 
Superior, Wis., and, through Canadian affili- 
ates, from Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Canada. Then both the Fossum and the 
Divina sailed to Montreal, where the CIO- 
UAW with cooperation of Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor unions established a picket 
line which AFL longshoremen refused to 
cross. Not until the Montreal harbor police 
expelled the pickets from the docks could 
the ships unload. At heavy expense, the 
cargoes were transshipped in 64 railway cars. 
Attempts to learn shipping schedules were 
circumvented, and the clay reached Kohler 
Village without further attack. 


Walter J. Kohler, Jr., Governor of Wis- 
consin, had made no effort to enforce the 
State right to work laws. He is a nephew of 
Herbert V. Kohler, president of the Kohler 
Co., but has no financial or other interest in 
the company. When Sheboygan business- 
men protested against the breakdown of law 
and order, Governor Kohler agreed to send 
National Guard units should new violence 
break out. He suggested arbitration but has 
abstained from enforcing existing law. He 
is vigorously supported by union labor. 

The Kohler strike has been so revealing 
of union policies that businessmen could, 
we believe, study it with profit to gauge its 
implications for the future. The rising tide 
of irresponsible lawlessness of labor unions, 
coupled with pronounced lack of will on the 
part of many elective officials to do their duty 
is now apparent. 


It was only the large per capital outlay 
for strikers’ subsidies that made Reuther 
formidable to a medium-sized albeit sound 
company like Kohler. Reuther’s aim was to 
show he could level any well-entrenched in- 
dustrial company; to make Kohler an ex- 
ample; and then to hold the all-out money- 
plus-goon tactics threat to make company 
after company fall into line. If he has 
stumbled miserably over just one medium- 
sized company, think of how little chance he 
will have if determined American business 
leaders will fight back determinedly and 
forcefully. 

The Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment pledges its every effort to fight 
this latest attempt at unconstitutional usur- 
pation of power. For example, 4 days after 
“black Tuesday,” when the Sheboygan dock 
riots were permitted to rage unchecked by 
Mayor Rudolph Ploetz, the committee dis- 
patched this telegram to Governor Kohler, 
of Wisconsin, released it to all press associa- 
tions, and distributed it to more than 5,000 
civic leaders in Wisconsin: 


TELEGRAM SENT TO GOV. WALTER J. KOHLER, JR., 
MADISON, WIS., BY COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITU=- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT, INC., JULY 9, 1955 


“It is past the 1th hour for undoing the 
damage caused by the default of duty by 
public officials in connection with the Koh- 
ler strike. Already, many in job-making pri- 
vate enterprise ask whether other States are 
not safer than Wisconsin from labor-union 
violence. But, far more important, a prece- 
dent is being set by Wisconsin's failure to 
maintain law and order that, spreading, may 
endanger constitutional government and our 
private-enterprise system. 


“Labor-union monopolies have been built 
into a Frankenstein, a supergovernment, 
with $500 millions of annual, tax-free in- 
come. The bosses of these monopolies now 
seek to dominate local and State govern- 
ments and reach for control of the Federal 
Government itself. To their other overpow- 
ering resources they add lawless violence 
with the connivance of public officials, as in 
the Kohler strike. In the end, the workers 
themselves, whom the labor bosses claim to 
be helping, may suffer most. 
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“In German and Italy, as Hitler and Mus- 
solinit moved to destroy parliamentary and 
representative government, their Storm 
Troopers and Black Shirts practiced just 
such violence to intimidate and destroy op- 
position of other groups, as lawless labor- 
union leaders in Kohler. 

“The labor-union mob at Sheboygan, which 
Mayor Rudolph Ploetz failed to control, pre- 
vented the unloading of a ship with raw 
materials for the Kohler plant and caused 
the ship to seek refuge in another harbor. 
The great damage of this act can still be un- 
done by courageous, immediate action on 
your part. Give your assurance of adequate 
protection against a repetition of such law- 
less violence in Sheboygan. Urge immedi- 
ate return of the ship for peaceable unload- 
ing with protection, if necessary, by the 
State militia. Such action is in the line of 
your duty as Governor. 

“We plead only for the maintenance of the 
basic principles that underlie our constitu- 
tional liberty and private-enterprise system. 
For your information we quote below a tele- 
gram sent yesterday to Mayor Rudolph J. 
Ploetz: 

“*The July 7, New York Times reports 
you as joining with lawless rioters to pre- 
vent unloading of ship carrying raw mate- 
rial for Kohler plant. Is this report correct? 
Is it not your duty as mayor to uphold law 
and maintain order? If your police force 
is inadequate, have you asked the Governor 
to send military aid? If not, why not? Wil 
appreciate answer to these questions. 

“*When you, any mayor, or publicly elected 
representative accepts office, it becomes his 
supreme obligation to uphold fundamentals 
of our Constitution, to maintain law and 
order, and to prevent lawless action by one 
selfish pressure group to the detriment of 
other citizens. The issue of the failure of 


law enforcement by your administration 
will take on national significance as the 
country learns the facts. It will not toler- 


ate for very long one-class or labor-boss 
monopoly-biased rule by a public official.’ 
“COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT, INc.” 


All taxpayers and consumers, 
clergymen, farmers, clerks, mechanics, phy- 
sicians, housewives, etc., must now unite to 
offset the dangerous, swollen powers of labor 
monopolies. These must be kept from dom- 
inating public officials and the Government. 
All labor unions must be subjected—just as 
business has been—to antitrust laws. In- 
form yourself; arouse others to action to 
save our form of government. 

COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 
New YorK, N. Y. 


lawyers, 





The Military Reserve Service Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD. D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of enacting fair and equitable 
military reserve service legislation is 
one that challenges the conscience and 
the experience of the Congress. It is 
always, of course, a grave responsibility 
to pass upon legislation that so deeply 
affects the lives of the Nation’s youth. 

In accord with the President's recom- 
mendations and in respect of his au- 
thority, it seems clear that some form of 
such legislation is vitally needed. 
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It seems equally apparent that the 
Congress has a real obligation to exert 
every possible effort in preservation of 
the American tradition of noncompulsion 
in military service other than in time 
of extreme emergency. 

Realizing the thought and delibera- 
tion that is being accorded this problem, 
I am pleased to include a thought-pro- 
voking article on the subject entitled 
“Order and Equity or Take a Chance?” 
which appeared in the June 30, 1955, is- 
sue of the Christian Science Monitor, 
analyzing various aspects of the matter 
and indicating that the largest measure 
of voluntaryism possible should be re- 
tained in any legislation adopted. 

The editorial follows: 

ORDER AND Equity OR TAKE A CHANCE? 


This matter of military Reserve legislation 
needs to be put in the broadest perspective. 
It was snarled in committee because it was 
burdened with a desegregation amendment; 
it still faces opposition in Congress because 
of pressures from many sides—from those 
who mistakenly see in it the camel's nose of 
UMT; from GI's who see the picture only 
from their own personal distaste for con- 
tinued training; and from the many others 
who are simply uninformed and confused. 

The importance of a national “posture of 
strength” need not be labored. The present 
easing of tensions came about in part because 
of it; the trend could hardly be nurtured 
without it. And the necessity of manpower 
to this posture is recognized. Congress, 
without qualm, has renewed selective service 
for 4 more years. 

Then what is the matter with leaving 
things as they are? 

Not too much, perhaps, if it could be 
guaranteed that things would stay as they 
are, with no big-war emergency. Anything 
less than a full call upon selective service 
is inherently inequitable. Yet the present 
system is tolerable to individuals. Even 
though lack of an adequate Reserve requires 
disproportionately large standing forces, the 
Nation could probably carry the burden a 
‘while longer. 

But what happens if an international ex- 
plosion should demand mobilization? The 
Nation would be caught without sufficient 
ready manpower. Including the National 
Guard, only 30 percent of the present Re- 
serve is much more than lists of names on 
paper, for enroliment in tactical units and 
training before of after active service are 
entirely optional. 

Conversely, from the standpoint of the 
individual young man, if he had already 
served, he would be called back immediately 
in the Nation's imperative need for men with 
some experience. 

What, then, might fill the need for an 
available, trained, and ready Reserve? The 
bill just reported out by the House Armed 
Services Committee represents as sturdy an 
attempt to fill defense specifications as will 
likely get through Congress. From reports 
thus far at hand it would— 

Establish a minimum period of obligation 
for military service and training, including 
active and Reserve—somewhere between 
5 and 8 years. 

Build toward a Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 
men by 1960, fulfillment of the duties of 
which would be compulsory, not optional. 

Channel into this Reserve (1) men who 
have finished their service under the draft, 
2) completed voluntary enlistments, and 
(3) those who before draft age have volun- 
teered for a 6-month course or to begin 
Reserve training before active duty. 

The length of Ready Reserve obligation 
would be adjusted according to the length 
and character of active service, first consid- 
eration to be given participation in combat. 

This is no more than the briefest conden- 
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sation of the most pertinent features, but 
enough perhaps to indicate that— 

It should give the Nation a real, not a 
shadow, Reserve. 

It should nail down the obligation to de- 
fend one’s country, but at the same time 
make that obligation clear in advance so 
that a young man could take account of it 
in his plans. 

It should preserve a large measure of 
voluntaryism, not as to whether but as to 
how the obligation to serve is discharged— 
thus avoiding the basic regimentation of 
UMT. 


In sum, it would demand no more of the 
young men of America than would be de- 
manded of them in any case by a war emer- 
gency, and much less of them in uncertain- 
ties and inequities, and it would exact much 
less of the Nation in the currency of un- 
preparedness. 





Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I wish to include the following ad- 
dress entitled ‘Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy,” by George M. 
Montross, of Detroit, Mich.: 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE ARMY AND NAvy 


In the name of eternal vigilance it is time 
for the American people to give attention 
to the erroneous but quite prevalent idea in 
official circles that the Constitution gives the 
President, as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, complete control of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. This is 
an idea so at variance with the primary 
purpose of the Constitution to promote rep- 
resentative government and to prevent the 
dictatorship of 1-man domination, that our 
constitutional form of government is at 
stake. 

When President Eisenhower last January 
asked Congress for authority to use the Na- 
tion’s military for the defense of Formosa, 
the request was received by more than a few 
Members of Congress rather resentfully be- 
cause they contended the President already 
possessed the power to take the action con- 
templated without specific congressional au- 
thorization and that he should exercise that 
power. These sentiments were expressed in 
debate on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Speaker, Mr. Sam Ray- 
BURN: 

“I do not think that any one who has 
ever studied our Constitution or the make- 
up of our Government denies that the 
President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, has 
this power. I quite agree with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Kivpay] that this 
should not be taken as a precedent that the 
President of the United ,States, as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces, under 
any and all circumstances, should feel it 
his duty to come before the Congress and 
ask for a resolution such as this; because, 
as the gentleman from Texas [{Mr. Kiupay] 
expressed it so well, there will come times 
when 12 hours will be too long a time for 
the President to have to wait to act. 

“If the President had done what is pro- 


posed here without consulting with the 
Congress, he would have had no criticism 
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from me. But I fear, if this is taken as a 
precedent, and followed absolutely to ths 
letter, we may ‘find ourselves in very en. 
barrassing and dangerous conditions.” 

Speaker RayBurn and his colleagues 
like mind would not deny that Alexander 
Hamiiton had studied the Constitution, even 
before its adoption. In Federalist Paper y, 
69, he denied that the President has t; 
power: ” 

“The President is to be Commander jy 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the Uniteq 
States. In this respect his authority wou 
be nominally the same with that of the King 
of Great Britain, but in substance much in. 
ferior to it. It would amount to n thing 
more than the supreme command and direc. 
tion of the military and naval forces, ag 
first general and admiral of the confederacy 
while that of the British King extends ty 
the declaring of war and to the raising ang 
regulating of fleets and armies—all which, by 
the Constitution under consideration, woulq 
appertain to the legislature.” 

The accuracy of the Speaker’s statement 
is denied by the Constitution itself in the 
following provisions: 

“The Congress shall have power to declare 
war, grant letters of marque and reprisa| 
and make rules concerning captures on lang 
and water. 

“To raise and support armies, but no ap. 
propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years, 

“To provide and maintain a navy. 

“To make rules for the government an 
regulation of the land and naval forces 

“To provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions. 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively the appointment of 
officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress. 

* = o o * 

“The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the actual service 
of the United States.” 

These provisions are stated in plain Eng- 
lish and are readily understandable. Ther 
is no need for “interpretation”; the need 
is for the disposition to look for what they 
plainly say. It would be incongruous in 
the extreme for the President to possess 
complete control of the Armed Forces and 
at the same time for the Congress to pos- 
sess the powers “to declare war,” “to make 
rules for the Government and regulation 
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of the land and naval forces,” and ‘to pro- 
vide * * * for governing such part of them 
(the militia) as may be employed in the 
service of the United States.’’ The incon- 


gruity does not exist, except by a strained 
interpretation, because there is no conflict 
of authority as between the President and 
the Congress under the Constitution; it is 
simply a matter of fitting each in the proper 
place. 

The term “commander in chief" is also ap- 
plied to military commanders. At the time 
of General MacArthur's dismissal in 195], 
one of his titles was “Commander in Chie! 
United States Forces, Far East.” Du 
World War II, Adm. Ernest J. King was Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Fleet. Dur- 
ing his career, he had served under Rear 
Adm. A. S. Crowninshield, Commander 11 
Chief, United States Vessels in Europeat 
Waters; Rear Adm. Robley D. Evans, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet; Rear 
Adm. Hugo Osterhaus, Commander in Chie! 
Atlantic Fleet; Rear Adm. Charles S. Sperry 
Commander in Chief, United States Atlanuc 
Fleet. 

This does not mean each commander {1 
chief possessed unlimited authority over his 
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.r command, for each was respon- 
and accountable to his superior, the 
ent. Similarly, the President, as Com- 
- in Chief of the Army and Navy, is 

ible and accountable to his supe- 

Congress of the United States, be- 

is to the Congress that he must 

authority to use the military forces 
United States to engage in and carry 
for instance, and he is bound by 
rule that the Congress may lay down 
' v for the government and regulation 
e land and naval forces. As Com- 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, the 
president is at the head and a part of the 
i naval forces which are thus placed 
the control of Congress. He cannot be 
ted from those forces any more than 
our rals and admirals can be, and any 
restrictions applying to those forces must 
cewise to him. 

Furthermore, in designating the President 
“Commander in Chief of the Army and 
N the Constitution adds “and of the 

f the several States when called into 

é il service of the United States,” 
while the Congress shall provide ‘for gov- 
erning such part of them (the militia) as 
} be employed in the service of the United 

The President is not given any 

ithority over the Army and Navy 

is given over the militia, and as to 

er the Constitution is especially spe- 

that it shall be governed by the Con- 

gre the same time that the President 
is its Commander in Chief. 

When the Congress authorizes or directs 
military action, it is then that the Presi- 
dent Commander in Chief of the Army 
nd Navy, is to direct the military forces in 

out the congressional mandate. 

was the understanding expressed by 
Alexander Hamilton. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, subject to authority—much or little— 
may be given him by the Congress. 

Thi the logical and the only way the pow- 
f Congress and the powers of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief of the Army 
nd Navy can be reconciled without conflict, 
i not to be presumed that a conflict 
exists when actually the respective powers 
dovetail. Nor is it to be presumed, as 
ker RAYBURN and others of his per- 
must do, that the provisions “the 
Congr shall have power to declare war” 
nd “to make rules for the government and 
of the land and naval forces” 
are meaningless and therefore to be disre- 
led. It does violence to the Constitution 
give a mere designation such overpower- 
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Significance as to overwhelm powers that 
are specifically vested in the Congress. 
The Commander in Chief of the Army and 
vy is often spoken of as though in that 
capacity he were an entity separate from 
the Presidency and with more power than 
h as President. That concept is un- 
ible because the Constitution says “the 
ident shall be Commander in Chief of 
he Army and Navy” as one of his assign- 
Just as he is assigned the duty of 
; treaties according to a specific pro- 
As such, the Commander in Chief 
the Army and’ Navy is included within 
and subordinate to the Presidency. He does 
t leave one office and take up the duties 
of another as he deals with different sub- 
he is always President regardless of the 
t matter with which he is dealing. 
The power of Congress to declare war must 
be taken to mean that Congress shall decide 
whether or not the United States, of its own 
volition, shall engage in war. It is funda- 
mental that the Constitution does not au- 
thorize any one man, President or other offi- 
cial, to make such a decision, for that would 
represent dictatorship and the whole theory 
of the Constitution is to prevent dictator- 
=p Therefore the power of Congress to 
ceclare war must mean in these days, with 
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undeclared wars occurring, that the people 
shall have the judgment of the more than 
500 Members of Congress—their direct repre- 
sentatives—in such a vitally important mat- 
ter and are not to be dependent upon the 
frail judgment of one who may occupy the 
Presidency. Nothing could be more dis- 
torted or of greater danger to the Republic 
than acceptance of the contrary view. 

It is to be iterated and reiterated that the 
Constitution does not in the slightest degree 
sanction a President operating as a one-man 
government. 

When the United Nations Charter treaty 
was under consideration by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate, the ques- 
tion was raised whether the President would 
be given authority to commit United States 
forces to any military action by the United 
Nations without first obtaining congressional 
authorization. In the course of the discus- 
sion, Senator Vandenberg was quoted as 
declaring: 

“The President has the right to employ 
troops. It has been used 72 times in 150 
years. We are merely writing into the char- 
ter the constitutional practices of 150 years. 

“The President has had the right to use 
the Armed Forces in the national interest 
and that is a complete analogy with this 
charter.” 

This was saying that inasmuch as a power, 
even though not granted to him by the Con- 
stitution, had been exercised over a long 
period of time by the President, he had be- 
come possessed of it by virtue of the prac- 
tice; that the Constitution is what the prac- 
tice has been, not what it provides, which is 
strange doctrine indeed. 

After Senate ratification of the United 
Nations Charter treaty, the subject of the 
authority to be given the President to com- 
mit United States military forces to United 
Nations military action in the maintenance 
of international peace and security, came 
under specific congressional consideration. 
This was in connection with a bill providing 
for United States contribution, along with 
other member nations, to Armed Forces un- 
der jurisdiction of the Security Council of 
the United Nations when special agreements 
had been made for the purpose. This bill 
when adopted provided authority for the 
President to commit United States forces 
to United Nations military action, only re- 
quiring the President to report his action 
to the Congress after each such occurrence. 
The fact of Congress dealing with the mat- 
ter and passing the bill, under the guidance 
of Senator Vandenberg, who had by then 
become chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and who had previously 
contended the President already possessed 
the power without special congressional au- 
thorization, served to confirm in the Con- 
gress control of our land and naval forces. 
Yet it appears not to have been decisive, for 
we have the recent statements of Speaker 
RaAYBURN and other Members of Congress to 
the contrary. 

Those members may have been confusing 
in their minds a situation where the terri- 
tory of the United States was involved with 
one in which foreign territory was concerned. 
In the case of an attack upon United States 
territory, of course, the President has au- 
thority to act immediately and even a mili- 
tary commander on the scene does not need 
to obtain authority from the President. 
When Pearl Harbor was attacked, Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short did not wait for 
instructions, they returned fire immediately, 
in accordance with the law of self-defense. 
That does not apply when foreign territory 
is involved. Whether or not Formosa was 
to be defended by the Armed Forces of the 
United States was not to be determined by 
the President or by any group of military 
men. It was a matter strictly for Congress 
to decide with all the seriousness of explicit 
duty. The philosophy to the contrary, ex- 
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pressed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is not that of the Constitution 


Sl 


but of a dictatorship repugnant to the 
Constitution. 
It is not reassuring when Members of 


Congress have so little realization of the 
duty imposed upon them by the Constitu- 
tion to protect the people from the opera- 
tion of one man’s judgment when war is 
the issue. So far as those Members were con- 
cerned, their action in support of granting 
the authority requested by the President was 
purely perfunctory and without the serious 
consideration demanded by the very impor- 
tant proposal placed before them. In fact 


Congress was dealing with a contingent dec- 
laration of war, to become effective at the 
President's discretion. 

The effect on President Eisenhower of the 
congressional attitude may have been to 
discourage him from going to Congress in 
the future with a like request, in accordance 
with the Constitution, for he indicated in 
his message that, after all, he believed he 
possessed the necessary authority but was 
going to Congress out of an excess of pre- 
caution when he said: 

“Authority for some of the actions which 
might be required would be inherent in the 
authority of the Commander in Chief. Until 
Congress can act I would not hesitate, so 
far as my constitutional powers extend, to 
take whatever emergency action might be 
forced upon us in order to protect the rights 
and security of the United States 

“However, a suitable congressional resolu- 
tion would clearly and publicly establish 
the authority of the President at Commander 
in Chief to employ the Armed Forces of this 
Nation promptly and effectively for the pur- 
poses indicated if in his judgment it became 
necessary.” 

Even though President Eisenhower did 
put before the Congress the matter of de- 
fending Formosa and requested authority to 
do so, in accordance with the Constitution, 
his course in this respect was not satisfying 
because he did not fully believe it was nec- 
essary for him to consult the Congress. He 
did so as a matter of policy, not for the 
purpose of meeting a requirement 

When our Government is operated in a 
manner which does not conform to the Con- 
stitution, is operated upon a different 
tern, then the form of 
lished under the Constitution is not func- 
tioning; it has been set aside and thereby 
overthrown. 

Control of the military forces of the United 
States by one man, the President, is con- 
trary and repugnant to the Constitution, 
If Members of Congress are not alive to this 
fact so as to maintain its dominance, the 
form of government established under the 
Constitution may be said to be overthrown 
in a vital respect because Presidents in the 
past have too often taken military action 
similar to that contemplated by President 
Eisenhower in Formosa without bothering 
to seek the consent of Congress and that 
body has remained quiescent. 

It has been fointed out that Congress au- 
thorized the President to commit United 
States Armed Forces for the purposes of the 
United Nations, if “special agreements” to 
that end are ever made. Similarly, it could, 
and probably long ago should, have laid 
down certain rules pursuant to which the 
President might take action for the pro- 
tection of citizens in foreign lands. It did 
not do so, however, so that every landing 
of United States troops in Central America, 
for instance, minor operations though they 
were, required separate congressional au- 
thorization. The use of United States 
military forces in Central America without 
such authorization was in each case a vio- 
lation of the Constitution. More recently 
there have been violations that involved 
action in matters of vastly greater impor- 
tance. “Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 
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Liberty ts not restricted to civil rights, 
upon which great stress is placed. It in- 
cludes also freedom from the tyranny by 
which citizens in the Armed Forces have 
been involved in hostilities regardless of 
protective safeguards that the Constitution 
would place around them. 

The founders of the Nation were well 
aware of the one-man governments then 
existing in Europe, under which the peo- 
ple were treated as mere pawns, subject to 
the whims of rulers, and were determined 
that, so far as lay within their power to 
provide, such a fate should not befall the 
people of the United States. Accordingly, 
they provided that decisions of important 
policy, such as engaging in war, were not 
to be made by one man, but that the peo- 
ple were to have the benefit of the individual 
judgments of their numerous representatives 
in Congress. 

So long as public officials operate within 
the limits set forth in the Constitution, 
they are servants and the people retain con- 
trol of their government; when, on the other 
hand, public officials ignore the safeguards 
that have been erected and operate outside 
those boundaries, they then transform them- 
selves from servants into masters—dicta- 
tors—and the people lose control of their 
government; a government of laws becomes 
a government of men. 

Words uttered by Benjamin Franklin in 
the last moments of the Constitutional Con- 
vention deserve attention: 

“T agree to this Constitution with all its 
faults, if they are such, because I think a 
General Government necessary for us, and 
there is no form of government but what 
may be a blessing to the people if well ad- 
ministered, and believe farther that this is 
likely to be well administered for a course 
of years, and can only end in despotism, 
as other forms have done before it, when 
the people shall become so corrupt as to 
need despotic government, being incapable 
of any other.” 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
The price has not been paid and is long 
past due. 





The Basic Question of the Annual Wage 
and Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a very timely article dis- 
cussing the complexities of the so-called 
guaranteed annual wage, which ap- 
peared in the June 21, 1955, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, entitled 
“Straight Time or Compensation.”’ 

The editorial follows: 

STRAIGHT TIME OR COMPENSATION 


When, over 20 years ago, the Hormel Pack- 
ing Co. started paying its regular production 
employees throughout the year, although 
they may have been actively employed but 
part of the vear, it called its plan “straight 
time.” In other words, the company took 
upon itself the responsibility for leveling out 
seasonal ups and downs as best it could and 
then filling in the remaining valleys with 
wages skimmed off the peaks. 

It was not and it is not considered as 
paying workers for idleness or during unem- 
ployment. The beneficiaries are, in effect, 
Simply employees “on leave.” Someone out- 
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side the Hormel organization started using 
the term “guaranteed annual wage.” 

The Ford and General Motors agreements 
predicate the size of the companies’ pay- 
ments on the size of payments to be made 
available from State unemployment compen- 
sation funds. In probably 19 States, says 
Business Week, the laws would tailor the 
size of State checks to the amounts that 
might be paid under the Ford, GM, and 
similar plans. 

The question raised here is fundamental: 
Are employees laid off because of production 
fluctuations to be considered employees ‘‘on 
retainer” within the limits of the plan? 
Cr should they be deemed to have joined 
the jobless to be cared for by some kind of 
joint compensation funds to which the past 
employer makes a special contribution? 

Ohio has refused to alter its law so that 
laid-off workers may receive company wages 
on top of full compensation. Employers 
and employer organizations who have set out 
to bring about similar action in other States 
may be, for the moment, thinking only in 
terms of slowing down a tide of GAW 
demands. 

For Ford, GM, and the United Auto Work- 
ers the key State right now is Michigan. 
And between them the wanted changes in the 
State system can probably be effected. As 
for other States, it would be hard to believe 
that with the legal advice available to these 
three giants problems arising from laws or 
legislation can come as any surprise. 

But the basic question remains. How it 
is approached will likely determine whether 
industry will direct its prime efforts toward 
stabilizing its own operations or toward leg- 
islatures to liberalize State unemployment 
funds. 





Russians Kidding the United States, Lying 
in Their Teeth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I have pointed out for many 
years that the fate of western Europe is 
being determined in the Far East, the 
Middle East, and northern Africa. If 
the Far East, the Middle East, and north- 
ern Africa fall to the Communists, West- 
ern Europe will go without firing a shot. 
The Communist plan is to develop the 
resources and exploit the abundant man- 
power of Asia. When the Communists 
fully develop Asia, western Europe can- 
not be held by the free world. The odds 
would simply be too great. 

Communist pressure on Greece and 
Turkey and on Czechoslovakia, the Ber- 
lin Air Lift and Western Germany were 
all part of a carefully laid plan to divert 
world attention there while they were 
winning China which was the key to the 
world situation. The meeting at the 
summit in Geneva suited Communist 
plans because it again centered attention 
on western Europe while at the same 
time they are pushing their plans in the 
Far East. I predict even increased ac- 
tivity in this area. At the very moment 
of the Geneva Conference, Russia is 
making rapid strides to achieve suprem- 
acy in the air. With air domination 
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over Western Europe, backed by the re. 
sources of Asia, there would be no altey. 
native for Western Europe but to rema;, 

neutral or capitulate to the Commu. 
nists. 

I hope this administration will give the 
Far East priority in their programin, 
and thinking. The situation is urgen; 
We must strengthen our real allies in tha 
Far East such as South Korea, the Na. 
tional Government on Formosa and the 
Philippines. Japan should be offere, 
every encouragement to fully rearm 
build an Air Force, and assume leader. 
ship in the Far East. Nothing should bp 
done to weaken the position of our trieq 
and true allies, Chiang Kai-shek anq 
Syngman Rhee. Only by these friends 
in the Far East possessing offensiye 
power can we hope to forestall Commu. 
nist pressure on Western Europe. If we 
ever recognize Red China and Start un- 
controlled free trade with this Commu. 
nist ally, then the road will be open for 
Communist economic domination of 
Asia and the way open for further in. 
filtration. 

I commend to the House the following 
article by Victor Riesel which appeared 
in a number of newspapers but which wa: 
taken from the Greenville (S. C.) News: 
RUSSIANS KIDDING THE UNITED STATES—LYIN 

IN THEIR TEETH 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Toxyo, August 2.—Nicolai Lenin, the evil 
little genius who led the Russian Revolution, 
once said that communism’s road to Paris 
was through Peiping and Calcutta—capture 
the Orient and the rest of the world falls 

I’ve hit that road. What I find proves 
hat the Russians have been kidding us at 
the summit. Bluntly, they're lying in thei 
teeth. They haven’t made one friendly ges- 
ture in the Far East. ‘This is still their road 
to world power—and they are on it, 


DON’T NEED WAR 


They’re pouring saboteurs, espionage 
agents, millions of dollars, and tons 
propaganda into every eastern natio! 
undermine us and tear our oriental allies 
from us. 

Certainly they don’t want war. They 
don’t need it. At this rate they'll win with- 
out firing a shot. 

And they’re winning in Japan. Slowly 
but most definitely. They dominate 
most powerful labor federation, the Sohyo 
I’ve just been to its national conventio 
and I thought I was at an anti-American 
Communist rally. 

Typical is the schoolteachers’ union w 
won't cooperate with the antinarcotics d 
sion of the government by directing its mem- 
bers to warn their pupils of the evils 
opium. Of course, the opium trade brings 
the Sovietized Chinese Government in Pei- 
ping $600 million a year. 

I've listened to the Japanese counterpart 
of J. Edgar Hoover. He is Giochiro F 
director of Japan’s Public Security In 
tigation Bureau. 

He reports that the Japanese Commu 
Party has 300,000 members and sympathize's 
and runs a secret army under a central com- 
mand called the military committee. This 
is part of a Russian-controlled underground 
which has 4,500 full-time agents. The Japa- 
nese FBI chief just told Cabinet members 
here that the existence of this underground 
Communist army gives living lie to the new 
Communist tactics of peace and good be 
havior, 

REDS ON MARCH 


Mr. Pujil warned the government that 
these new tactics are the most dangerous. 
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a wild time of it right after the war. 
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the Communist underground has 
in infiltrating central government 
ere, and fully 60 percent of the Com- 
_dominated Sohyo labor federation 
ernment workers in the most stra- 
ireaus. 

are 28 Communist Party members 
ital Justice Ministry alone, Mr. Fujii 
ed. He added, “That’s few compared 

e other offices.” 
means that the Communist Party is 
position to know what’s happening 
the Japanese police and other govern- 
| divisions—to which we, the United 
confide some of our most important 
e secrets. Mr. Fujii sadly warned of 
nger of the new Communist respect- 
itv—but few are taking all this seriously. 
[he public sees what I saw at a recent 
munist rally here. Some 27,000 Com- 
poured into the International Sta- 
1 the Ryogoku section. My translator 
ij me that some of the Commie leaders, 
pearing publicly for the first time in years, 
in effect, that the Communists must 
their time. Revolutions aren’t made 
It all must be carefully planned, 
more the lead at the rally was 
the Japanese Communist labor 

ar, Ichizo Suzuki. 


UNITED STATES ARMY BLAMED 


Tere is as good a place as any to point 
t Comrade Suzuki and his people had 
At 
it time certain of our Army officers per- 
tted the conquered Japanese Government 
idize the growth of Communist labor 
ns by paying their organizers and sup- 
ing them with office stationary and other 
perating equipment, which were used to 
tate against us, 
m that labor base in 1945 sprang the 
werful Communist labor machine of today, 


iea 


ere 
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which is the center of Communist under- 
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round strength right now. We have no one 
it ourselves to blame. 
That underground machine is kept oiled 
y the Russians. Whatever they told us at 
he summit didn’t have any effect on their 
nti-United States operations here. The 
ipanese intelligence officers and our State 
artment know that at least $650,000 was 


sent by Moscow into the Japanese under- 
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he Japanese people against us. 


ver Communist movement in the past 4 
That’s what we've traced. Obviously 
of dollars more have slipped in 
irreptitiously. 

Soon all this undercover work will turn 
Then we'll 


ears, 


ons 
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have to fight to keep our military bases here 
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r we'll have to get out. If we get out, most 
the Asian nations will fall to the party. 
he road to Paris will be open. 


So, what happened at the summit? 
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The New Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 30, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
leased to include a very timely article 


by Holmes Alexander entitled “New Col- 
lege Try,” which appeared in the June 
30, 1955, issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. 
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The editorial follows: 
NEW COLLEGE TRY 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


Lowry Arr Force Base, Colo.—America gets 
new college when the Air Force Academy 


opens here July 11. That in itself should be 
subject for national satisfaction. How often 
do we find ourselves blessed with a new and 
reputable institution of higher learning? As 
to the Air Academy, it is something special 
under the troubled sun of this fateful half 
century. 

What is this new college? It is not exactly 
another service academy, although it has 
obvious similarities to West Point and An- 
napolis; not exactly another engineering 
school, although all its graduates will be 
bachelors of science in aeronautics; not by 
any means a liberal arts college, although 
there is an unexpected but perfectly logical 
emphasis on the humanities. 


CAREERISTS 


The Academy's justification for public 
support is that it will not merely train air 
cadets but will use every honorable means to 
turn the cadets into Air Force careerists. 
The 300 first-year men, and all who follow, 
will be receiving a $25,000 education for 
which they have contracted to return a mini- 
mum of 3 years in Regular service and 3 
years in the Reserve. But the Academy 
authorities will think very poorly of them- 
selves if any number of graduates quit the 
service for the high pay industrial jobs which 
undoubtedly will be beckoning. Col. Arthur 
Boudreau, B. S., E. E., M. A., the assistant 
dean, told me: 

“We know that many a recruit will arrive 
here with nothing but vague ideas about 
being a flyer, or he may even arrive with no 
idea except to get a free education. But we 
don’t care. By the time he graduates, we'll 
have sold him on becoming a career officer.” 


How is this voluntary commitment to a 
risky, medium-paid profession to be accom- 
plished? There is an answer; and the an- 
swer contains, I think, nearly the whole con- 
cept of this newest kind of American college. 


MAGNET OF GOOD EXAMPLE 


First of all, the cadet will be drawn toward 
his career by the wholesome magnet of good 
example. The 57-man faculty was avowedly 
chosen for that primary purpose. All of 
them are Air Force officers, many with distin- 
guished combat records. Practically all of 
them have both postgraduate degrees and 
practical experience in college teaching. A 
number of them have been founding fathers 
of the Academy. Colonel Boudreau, a for- 
mer college dean with 15 years’ experience in 
teaching, has been closely involved with the 
project since 1948. Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Har- 
mon, the Academy Superintendent and a 
West Point classmate of President Eisen- 
hower, joined Colonel Boudreau in the effort 
a year later. 


In addition to the academic faculty, there 
will be 66 young Air Force officers assigned 
to the campus as military training person- 
nel and in lieu of upper classmen. These 
men are also in the heroic mold, many Ko- 
rean veterans and all with standout career 
records. The young training officers are pur- 
posely picked with diverse backgrounds, 
Nine are Annapolis graduates, 10 are West 
Point graduates, 23 are the products of col- 
lege ROTC programs, 24 are from the Avia- 
tion Cadet Program Officer Candidate 
School, and other beginnings. The training 
officers will lead the cadets toward student 
government. A big question will be whether 
or not to establish an honor system. 


INSPIRATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


It would be hard to name another college 
where so much is entrusted to inspirational 
leadership, possibly the oldest and best form 
of instruction there is. There’s something 
very daring, very thrilling about this reli- 
ance on youthful hero worship to bring about 
a desired result in education. 

Almost the same rule is applied to the 
academic curriculum. Inspiration is again 
a watchword. While stressing mathematics 
and aviation, the Air Academy turns to the 
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literary and philosophic classics to change 
its boys into men. This is where the Air 
Force Academy shows its deviation from the 
traditional. At West Point, English is taught 
in freshman and sophomore years and for 
only half a term in the senior year. At the 
Air Academy, English is taught all 4 years. 
History, which gets only 1 year at the Mili- 
tary Academy, gets 3 at the Air Academy. 

Some of the book titles on the Air Acad- 
emy study list show that the authorities are 
aiming to produce fighting men, of course, 
but men of vision, too. In their first se- 
mester, the cadets will read Hemingway's For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, Benet’s John Brown's 
Body, Tolstoy’s War and Peace, a: 
modern short stories and poems. 
Walter Lippmann, and James Bur 
among the philosophers. 


well 
Socrates 


ry) Pe ’ 
nhHoam are 


NOT SO STRANGE 

These methods of educating and indoctri- 
nating young airmen will not seem so strange 
upon considering what the Air Academy 
really is. It is formal recognition of the air 
age. Mere technical proficiency would not be 
enough for the oncoming generation. Things 
are changing so fast that truth, as expressed 
in art as well as science, remains the only 
substantial reference point. 

The Air Academy, like the ai: 
tradition. It’s on its own, 


age, has no 


This Is Your Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following article written by my 
very good friend and noted author, Louis 
Bromfield, and it is submitted to the 
membership for their consideration: 

TH1s Is Your COUNTRY 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

The deadline is drawing very near for the 
extension of the so-called Selective Service 
Act and still nothing sensible has been done 
by Congress either to correct the obvious 
evils existing in the old law or to design 
a law which makes sense—even moderate 
common sense—under existing world condi- 
tions. The present proposals call for a 4-year 
extension of the existing act and this has 
been passed in the most irresponsible pos- 
sible fashion by the House. Considering 
the fact that the whole question of mili- 
tary service involves almost every young 
man and woman in the United States as well 
as countless men, still young, who are in 
the Reserves and that any law passed may 
well change the whole course of many young 
lives, this action is shocking and should be 
held against every Member of Congress 
(which means your own) who voted for such 
hasty and irresponsible action. 

The fact is that the Selective Service Act 
was given from the beginning a deceptive 
hypocritical meaning. It has never involved 
selective service at all save in the case of 
college deferments and of early marriages. 
Neither of these categories of deferments 
were ever carried out in a fair and sensible 
fashion. Apparently Congressmen in general 
had not the courage to enact a sound and 
sensible law, and still do not have, This is 
very hard on al] the young people and the 
members of the Reserve throughout the 
whole Nation. 
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The decision and grounds for action, 
which should have and still should be in- 
corporated in the law itself, were left sim- 
ply to the discretion and judgment of the 
officials of the Armed Forces and of the local 
draft boards. This has generally and con- 
sistently produced a condition of general 
confusion, unfair to every young person. It 
is especially unfair to the really intelligent 
and ambitious young man who wishes to 
plan and get ahead. It is unfair as well 
to the employer who must know for how 
long he can count upon the young man he 
is hiring. It is in fact a law which is unfair 
and unwise for almost everybody and has 
undoubtedly made by the confusion and 
uncertainty a heavy contribution to juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Compared to the laws of other countries 
where conscription is in practice, the present 
Selective Service Act is simply confused and 
sloppy. In the first place it calls for a 
much longer term of service than is demand- 
ed of the young men of any other nation, 
save England and Soviet Russia. It calls 
upon young Americans to serve 2 years of 
their lives in defending peoples who recently 
were cruel and shocking enemies—Japan and 
Germany. It actually makes no real distinc- 
tion between the jiving, hot-rodder, and the 
young man who is either making a valuable 
contribution to the defense and welfare of 
his country, or the young man of genius 
who may be needed in the future as an engi- 
neer, a doctor, or a scientist of any sort. 

In England a young man, if he is occupying 
a job concerned with the welfare of the na- 
tion or its future, from agriculture to atomic 
research, is merely drafted to remain in the 
job without changing for a period of 2 years 
service. In Soviet Russia such young men 
are actually exempt altogether from the 
draft. In the United States the whole thing 
s left for decision to the prejudices of the 
Armed Forces and particularly the Army, 
which apparently would gladly draft even 
grandparents and men such as the late Al- 
bert Einstein; or the burden of decision is 
placed upon the shoulders of the local draft 
boards, who should not be asked to bear it. 

There is certainly no need whatever to ex- 
tend any conscription act for a period of 
4 years nor to ask for a military training 
period of 2 years. The Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Marines have no need for conscrip- 
tion as their demands are being met by 
voluntary enlistment. This condition is ac- 
tually true in many areas for the Army and 
the present unamended Selective Service Act 
is now creating a whole new set of injustices. 
It states that the older men must be taken 
first and the burden of perhaps needless 
service is being placed on the shoulders of 
men who during the war periods were justi- 
fiably deferred through the Judgment of the 
local and even the appeal boards and now, 
when they are mature men, with families 
and deeply concerned with establishing or 
maintaining businesses or professional ca- 
reers. This, while each year there enters 
the draft age some millions of young men, 
many of whom have no plans or particular 
ambitions and have not yet embarked upon 
careers. 

It is a shocking fact that under present 
conditions only 1 in 15 of these younger men 
will ever actually do any military service of 
any kind. They are obviously better phy- 
sical material than the older men, and for 
many of them a term of Army service might 
be of benefit so far as that service can bene- 
fit any young man. There is also that very 
large residue of young men who are going 
about today without even bothering to reg- 
ister. I have never heard of the case of any 
Government or Army official ever asking to 
see a draft card. The demand comes mostly 
from saloon keepers to establish the question 
of legal drinking age. 

The efforts to pass a universal service act, 
or even to establish a universal Reserve train- 
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ing corps have apparently and fortunately 
been abandoned by Congress as more than 
their constituents would swallow. The draft 
extension may be more politically dangerous 
than many a Congressman realizes, especially 
in its present muddled and inefficient form. 

Meanwhile the Pentagon keeps up its bar- 
rage of expensive and frequently humbug 
propaganda. On Armed Services Day, they 
let out all the stops, although they could 
not drag out the old tired mysterious sub- 
marine appearing off the coast which was 
used for so long. This time it is a flight of 
new Russian planes. Two facts are evident: 
(1) That, as high authorities have pointed 
out, any war would be over long before 
ground troops could be moved from here to 
there or any Reserve even mobilized; (2) 
that the word of the President, who has no 
ax to grind and certainly knows both the 
world military and political situations better 
than any of the Armed Forces brass, and 
whose honesty is beyond question, should be 
trusted as against any propaganda of the 
_Armed Forces or any Seidlitz Powder states- 
man. 





Liberty or Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very stirring arti- 
cle commemorating the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, which ap- 
peared in the July 2, 1955, issue of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 

Let us pray that the example of these 
great and grave forefathers will ever re- 
main as the inspiration to all Americans 
to be ready and willing to forfeit our 
fortunes and our lives, if necessary, to 
preserve our sacred honor and blessed 
freedom. 

The editorial follows: 

THE DECISION WAS MADE ON JULY 4, 1776 


It looks so pat and foreordained in the 
history books: The great men assembled at 
Philadelphia, signing the famous declara- 
tion; the ringing phrases of oratory; the 
messages to the several States and to the 
Continental Army under the command of 
Gen. George Washington; the eventual vic- 
tory. 

To us, sitting in our comfortable living 
rooms, conscious of the worldwide might and 
influence of the United States, it seems like 
a drama with an inevitable ending. But it 
was not so to those men of the Continenal 
Congress who were gathered in that Phila- 
delphia hall to watch the engrossing of the 
new document written by Thomas Jefferson 
and revised by Benjamin Franklin and John 
Adams. 

After all, what were they? An illegal body, 
representing a string of small colonies strung 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Opposed to 
them, they knew, was the might of the 
world’s greatest empire. Against Britain's 
fleets and armies, what availed all this talk 
about the rights of man and the duties of 
Englishmen? 

Only a year before, in their declaration of 
the causes and necessity of taking up arms, 
the men of the Continental Congress had 
maintained that they had “not raised armies 
with ambitious designs of separating from 
Great Britain and establishing independent 
States.” At that time, some of them still 





clung to the dream that the const}: 
empire could be rerestablished in a; ty 
equality. A year of British repression 4, 
saddened them and made them wiser 

On July 4, 1776, the fateful decisio; 
written upon the page of history. The 
resentatives of America were then ready te 
“solemnly publish and declare, That 
united colonies are, and of right ough 
be, free and independent States.” 

Before them lay terrible things: six yea. 
of bloody, exhausting warfare; hunoe. 
hatred; death for many: divisions betwee, 
families and friends; exile for th: : 
and bankruptcy and poverty. 


uSands 


any hey 
pledged their lives, their fortunes and their 


sacred honor. The decision was made; 


they 
would live as freemen or not at all. , 





Report of Activities of the Committee op 
House Administration, Ist Session, 84th 
Congress 
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HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 1st session of the 84th Congress 
161 bills and resolutions were referred 
to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Hearings were held by the sub- 
committees on accounts, _ elections, 
printing, and library on many of the 
proposed items of legislation, after 
which recommendations and_ reports 
were submitted to the full committee for 
consideration and final action. 

Funds in the amount of $1,967,067.46 
were approved for the following stand- 
ing and select committees to conduct 
studies and investigations authorized by 
the House: 


Amount 

Standing committees: approved 
PLIES .Gkatmeentidectawncun- $50, 000 
Re: GG iciincncntimiacans 150, 000 
Banking and Currency----------- 75, 000 
District of Columbia.........-.-- 2, 000 
Education and Labor_.....------ 125, 000 
Poreign: AMANGi. a. seecen<-.---. 75, 000 
Government Operations_...----- 495, 000 
House Administration.....------ 65, 000 


Interior and Insular Affairs... 50,000 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 60, 000 


CUES ob cote cenkesiocenn ns 125, 000 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries__ 50, 000 
Post Office and Civil Service___--_- 75, 000 
PS le ntecdadbetensnnne 50, 000 
Un-American Activities.......--- 225, 000 
Wetienne’ CAMs | ciccceednn ons 50, 000 
Ways and Means_-.-_..._------.--- 30, 000 
Special and select committees: , 
I a tes 170, 000 


Survivors’ Benefits.........----- 35, 00" 
White County Bridge Commission. 10, 0) 


Many resolutions requesting funds for 
special and select committees necessary 
remain on the pending calendar until 
the House approves legislation authoriz- 
ing the creation of such committees for 
the purpose of conducting proposed 
studies and investigations. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion held extensive hearings in connec- 
tion with proposed legislation to equalize 
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nd adjust certain salaries in the House 
of Representatives. The final bill, H. R. 
7440, was reported by the committee on 
rly 10. A rule was granted on July 
so but the bill was not called up by 
the leadership. 

“The leadership agreed that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should take 
over the bill H. R. 7440 and adopt its 
provisions in conference in the general 
legislative appropriation bill, H. R. 
" Subsequent changes were made 
in the bill in conference outside of any 
a nsultation with the Committee on 
House Administration. 

One of the important pieces of legis- 
lation reported by the Committee on 
House Administration was the recom- 
mendation for expanding the facilities 
of the House restaurant. The commit- 
tee’s report to the House resulted in 
action of both the House and Senate in 
recommending completion of the east 
front of the Capitol in accordance with 
the architectural plans which had been 
approved many years before. When 
completed the addition to the Capitol 
will include ample restaurant facilities 
for Members and employees of both Sen- 
ate and House. 

Hearings were conducted by the Com- 
mittee on House administration on pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Hatch 
Act. as a result of which H. R. 3084 was 
reported to the House. 

Hearings were also held on proposed 
legislation to amend the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, but final action was postponed 
until the second session. 

The committee secured enactment of 
H. R. 4048, which recommends to the 
States that certain framework be pro- 
vided which will permit members of the 
armed services, their families, and other 
personnel to exercise their voting fran- 
chise while absent from their legal 
residences. 

The committee reported House Con- 
current Resolution 94, which recom- 
mends to the States possible changes in 
State election laws which govern voting 
for President and Vice President. 

Twenty-five bills and resolutions were 
referred to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration during the last session pro- 
viding for printing of certain documents. 
The Subcommittee on Printing has care- 
fully examined each request and recom- 
mended passage of only such resolutions 
as it deemed necessary and in the public 
interest. The committee has approved 
the printing of a manuscript entitled 
“The House of Representatives,” the first 
document of its kind dealing exclusively 
with the House of Representatives. 
Copies will be made available to each 
Member in the near future. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion, through its Subcommittee on Print- 
ing, is making a study and investigation 
of the operations of federally operated 
printing services, the sale and distribu- 
tion of Government publications, and 
Government paperwork in general. It 
is the desire of the committee to reduce 
‘o a minimum the expenditures for 
printing, and to discover where there is 
overlapping and waste. Upon comple- 
tion of the study the committee will 
Tecommend legislation to correct what 
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is considered waste in Government 
printing. 

Forty-one resolutions and bills which 
would provide for memorials to out- 
standing individuals have been referred 
to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion during the first session. The long- 
established policy of the committee has 
been to make few recommendations 
for the spending of Federal funds for 
such purposes. However, the commit- 
tee has recommended the acceptance of 
a gift from the Republic of Venezuela of 
a statue of the great South American 
liberator, Simon Bolivar, as reported by 
the committee in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 232. 

The committee reported legislation 
which designated the former Arlington 
House as the Custis-Lee Mansion and 
dedicated it as a permanent memorial to 
Robert E. Lee—Senate Joint Resolution 
62. 

Substantially all of the work of the 
committee for the first session is com- 
pleted. The committee looks forward to 
the second session when it plans to rec- 
ommend the reorganization and creation 
of a permanent police force for the 
United States Capitol. 





The President’s Commencement Address 
at Penn State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD. D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 6, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a most interest- 
ing comment which appeared in the June 
25, 1955, weekly issue of America, em- 
phasizing the practical wisdom of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s remarks on general 
education in the course of his Pennsyl- 
vania State University speech. 

The article follows: 

MR. EISENHOWER ON GENERAL EDUCATION 


Most of us can take commencement ad- 
dresses or leave them. But the one Presi- 
dent Eisenhower delivered June 11 at Penn- 
sylvania State University is one to take 
and remember. He packed a lot of thought 
into a few paragraphs on the subject of 
general education. Discussing today’s di- 
vorce between liberal and professional stu- 
dies, the President pleaded for training 
which weds “the liberal and the practical, 
which helps a student achieve the solid 
foundation of understanding—understand- 
ing of man’s social institutions, of man’s 
art and culture, of the physical and bio- 
logical and spiritual world in which he 
lives.” 

We badly need technical experts, and as 
time goes on we shall need more and more 
of them. But it would be tragic if we did 
not try to provide that future technicians 
have as broad a cultural background as pos- 
sible. The President related this dual need 
to the worldwide aspirations for peace, free- 
dom, and justice. These blessings, he said, 
will flow from sympathetic cooperation 
among peoples. They will be fostered by 
knowledge and wisdom—the results of edu- 
cation that produces disciplined thinking. 
Can we Americans find partners in the quest 
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for peace? Yes, he said, for the divisions 
between us [nations] are artificial and tran- 
sient. Our common humanity is God-made 
and enduring. Education alone, we know, 
cannot solve all our problems, but the broad 
directions outlined for education by the 
President would, if followed, help preserve 
freedom in our interdependent world. 





Soil Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 5, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
I would like to introduce for inclusion 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a speech by the first head of the 
Soil Conservation Service, Dr. Hugh H. 
Bennett, presented in San Diego, Calif., 
February 2, 1955, at the meeting of the 
National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TO THE RESCUE oFr Sort CONSERVATION 


(Address by Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
San Diego, Calif., February 2, 1955) 

I have been asked to talk to you about 
how our national program of soil conserva- 
tion and good land use is getting along. * * * 

I am very sorry to say that what all of us 
have worked so hard for—effective nation- 
wide soil and water conservation and pru- 
dent use of land—has, through no fault of 
our own, stumbled upon hard going in the 
form of uncertainties and stubborn opposi- 
tion. The whole difficulty in my opinion 
lies at the doorstep of those who should have 
been true and trusted friends of the program 
but who have turned out to be the oppo- 
site, however good their intentions may have 
been. 

I dislike starting a talk in any such vein. 
For 20 years prior to the past 2 or 3 years 
every talk I made—and there were hundreds 
of them—was along lines of optimism. But 
now circumstances have darkened the hori- 
noms. * ° ° 

In 1928 a slight impression on the surface 
of our American indifference about the se- 
curity of the land was made through the pub- 
lication of Soil Erosion a National Menace, 
a Department of Agriculture bulletin that 
was widely circulated. Then came, in 1929, 
an appropriation for a national program of 
soil conservation research, as the result of the 
Buchanan amendment to the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. From the 10 soil conser- 
vation research centers-that were established 
with these funds came most of the basic in- 
formation about accelerated soil erosion and 
most of the conservation measures that have 
proved successful in modern soil conserva- 
tion. © © © 

Then came the action program—real soil 
conservation work out on the land in the 
form of a naticnwide program. This * * * 
came with the establishment of the Soil Ero- 
sion Service. * * * You may be interested 
to know that some agriculturists were sure 
the Soil Erosion Service, without precedent 
or leadership would fold up within a year. 
I never knew how far that antagonistic point 
of view spread, but I can assure you that 
when I was asked to start a national pro- 
gram of soil conservation for the United 
States only 1 of the 48 land-grant colleges 
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showed enough interest to come to Wash- 
and sit down with me to help plan 
-just 1. That was the Univer- 
Noble Clark came to 


ington 
the program 


sity of Wisconsin. 
Washington from Madison along with sev- 
eral others of the College of Agriculture of 


the University of Wisconsin and gave me 
many helpful suggestions. * * * 

You might also be interested in another 
incident pertaining to those early days of 
modern soil conservation. 

One morning there was a telephone call 
from the White House. “Come at once,” the 
White House official said. “The President 
wants to see you.” * * * 

Said the President when I got there, “‘Ben- 
nett, I want to congratulate you and your 
technicians in the Soil Erosion Service for 
doing a good job. Would you care to know 
how I found out about it?” 

"Tes, aif.” 

“It was simple,” the President said. ‘They 
want to take over your agency. If you 
weren't doing a good Job they would not be 
after you.” 

I found out before leaving the White House 
who “they” were. “They” were the Exten- 
sion Service. And it wasn’t the last time— 
only the first time. Year after year Farm 
Bureau representatives bore down on the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House holding hearings on 
funds for the Department of Agriculture, 
urging that SCS be turned over to Exten- 
sion. It is all there in the printed records. 
Ted Silverwood gave you the details at your 
New Orleans convention last year. 

Another example out of the past may help 
you to understand the motives * * * be- 
hind a movement that led up to the dis- 
ruption of the most successful program of 
agricultural advancement in history. I have 
reference to the recent disruption by reor- 
ganization of the program of the Soil Con- 
servation districts and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

This time it was the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who summoned me to his office; not the 
present Secretary. The conservation work 
was moving forward at a good rate of prog- 
ress by this time, late in the 1930's. And 
this may have brought on some Extension 
jitters. Anyway, without hint of what was 
up, I was ushered into the middle of a 
well-laid plan of mice and men. There, 
clustered about the Secretary of Agriculture 
were 5 State directors of extension and 1 
dean of a great agricultural college. * * * 
Cornell University. 

Said the Secretary, as well as I can recall, 
“Hugh, these gentlemen have a plan by which 
they tell me the Department's work in soil 
conservation can be made to move faster. 
Some preliminary steps have been taken, but 
it was my feeling you should be told about 
the plan before final approval. Director 
Creel, suppose you state the details.” 

Said the Director in tones of affection, 
“Hugh, let me say at the outset that you 
have done a wonderfully good job, first in 
arousing the Nation to the dangers of un- 
controlled soil erosion, and secondly, in 
establishing a competent agency for carry- 
ing out a much-needed nationwide program 
of soil conservation. Now you must under- 
stand, we have no thought of hurting this 
plendid program in any way. All we pro- 
pose doing is to help you make it go faster, 
by relieving you of some of the arduous 
details. We know you must be very tired; 
we are going to give you the opportunity 
to take it easier, to sit down and think things 
over, to write and help plan for the future. 
It will be a wonderful opportunity for you.” 

And that was nearly 20 years ago. Ap- 
parently it pays to start early and plan care- 
fully in fostering agency schemes of this 
nature. * © © 


“The extension services of the States are 
perfectly set up to help with the soil con- 
servation program; we have offices all over 
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the country—an office in almost every 
county. Now here is what we propose to do, 
and the proposal has already been reduced to 
writing in the form of a legislative amend- 
ment now in the hands of Senator BLANK 
who is waiting for the green light from the 
Secretary before introducing it into Con- 
gress. All we propose is that the moneys, 
properties, and personnel of the field work 
of SCS be turned over to the State extension 
services. You will still have the Washing- 
ton office * * * and your research and your 
surveys—plenty to keep you busy. 

At this juncture the Secretary broke in, 
“Hugh, do you have anything to say about 
this proposal of the extension directors?” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Secretary, I should like to 
say something.” 

“Go ahead.” 

I did * * * a summarization of my re- 
marks, as well as I can remember them, will 
suffice: I said “We too, Mr. Secretary, have 
work going in many of the counties of the 
country, but very little of it is in offices. 
Yes, it did take a long time—about 25 years— 
to arouse enough public interest in the 
erosion problem to get a program of soil 
conservation research started—and addi- 
tional time to get an action program of soil 
conservation under way. Our work has 
proved effective and farmers like it—the 
rate of progress has been increasing pro- 
gressively. Many nations of the world are 
sending specialists to study our program by 
working with our technicians—it is develop- 
ing a high degree of cooperation among 
farmers—we have the only really expe- 
rienced corps of technicians in soil conserva- 
tion—these men are working with almost 
religious fervor—interference such as that 
proposed here this morning, would break 
this splendid morale and destroy a going 
and highly effective program. The Nation 
was a 100 years late getting started—what 
point is there in stopping all progress by 
turning the work over to an agency that 
has shown little interest in the subject? 
* * * Perhaps a little could be done, but I 
am convinced it would be very little, for 
without experience and vision and enthusi- 
asm this kind of work will be slowed, not 
made faster. Finally, it will wither away 
under these handicaps, and we will be right 
back where we were at the beginning. 

“Mr. Secretary, I cannot recall ever having 
received before this morning one single word 
of interest, encouragement, or advice dur- 
ing the stages of conservation field explora- 
tion, research, or action from a single one of 
the directors in this room. I am completely 
and unalterably opposed to their proposal in 
every single detail. I am shocked and sorely 
disappointed at the cold acquisitiveness of 
the Extension Services, from which agencies 
I had expected cooperation and help, not this 
proposal of death.” * * * 

Dillon Meyer was there with me and he, 
too, came forward with an equally negative 
reaction. 

When we had completed our lamentations, 
the Secretary said something like this: 
“Gentlemen, for the time being I withdraw 
the green light. Will one of you phone 
Senator Blank to go no further with the 
proposed amendment until he hears from 
me? And now, Hugh, wiil you and Dillon 
meet with the Assistant Secretary this after- 
noon and anyone he chooses to call in so 
that some compromise may be worked out.” 

No compromise was worked out. My recol- 
lection is that either the Assistant Secretary 
or the Director of Information, who was dead 
against the Extension proposal, reported to 
the Secretary later that afternoon, something 
like this: “We are getting nowhere, Mr. 
Secretary. Hugh Bennett’s opposition in- 
creases. No compromise seems possible.” 

Anyway, next morning I was again sum- 
moned to the Secretary's office. He said 
something about like this: “Hugh, I have 
called off this proposal of the Extension 


people. I didn’t sleep very well last nis}; 
what you and Dillon Meyer said yester,,, 
in my office seemed to place you in the san, 
position with respect to my decision in 
matter as I am in respect to the Pr 
decision in the matter of the Secr 

the Interior’s proposal to move the Fo; 
Service from the Agriculture to Interio; 

And there ended that scheme. 

But there were others. They conti: 
crop up in congressional hearings, he 
floor of the House, and in meetin f the 
National Associations of County Agents an 
Land Grant Colleges. 

Now, I have come to * * * what I want 
to talk about, and that is what has bee 
done to the Nation’s soil and water conser. 
vation program, what it is further pro; 
to do with the program, why the land gray 
colleges should get back to their knitting— 
education that is—and how and why fy. 
tension should throw off its ancient, pas. 
sionate, and undemocratic obsession that no 
other agency but itself should contact farm. 
ers—and get on with its real work, of which 
there is more to do now than can be done 
Maybe obsession is not the right word; per. 
haps it is passion to dominate; but whatever 
it is, it amounts to the most one-si 
narrowest point of view that has befuc 

nodern democracy. What the Depa nt 
of Agriculture’s reorganization did to the 
SCS-district program can be boiled down 
as I see it, to some such substance as the 
following: At increased costs, SCS is now 
doing less of the permanent type of soil con. 
servation than at any time during the past 
5 years. 

It is doing more indoors work in the 5 
greatly expanded State and Territorial offices 
where bookkeepers, accountants, c : 
writers, and other overhead clerical workers 
are carrying on the expanded overhead and 
administrative activities that were formerly 
efficiently performed in 7 regional offices 
What the reformers and reorganize 
parently overlooked was that soil erosions, 
wastage of rainfall, and soil conservation are 
all out-of-office activities—land activities, 
not office activities. * * * 

The reorganizers did a thorough job of 
tearing SCS to pieces and distributing the 
pieces haphazardly about the country, most- 
ly where they didn’t fit and were not needed 
Some of the strangest actions were taken ir 
connection with the mutilation of this high’y 
successful world-famed agency. The region- 
al offices were abolished and yet retained for 
placement of certain engineering functions 
and personnel, presumably in order to keep 
this engineering work, one of the inseparable 
parts of the modern soil conservation neat 
the work job. Precisely that was one of the 
principal reasons I established the regional 
offices in the first place, that is, to decent 
ize the work out of Washington so as to put 
as much of it as near the work job as we 
could (which certainly is not in Washing- 
ton). And this was done * * ®* after the 
State office system had failed just as it is 
failing now. We had State offices, certainly, 
but they were soil conservation work offices, 
not offices for doing the indoors job of book- 
keeping, letter filing, and letterwriting. 

Let's cite a specific example of the senses 
less shuffling. The regional director for the 
Northeastern States, a graduate of Pennsy!- 
vania State College and a longtime proles- 
sor of soils in that institution, as well as a0 
experienced scientist in the Federal Bureau 
of Soils, was moved out to the Corn Belt, 
where he had had a minimum of experience. 
Could this have been because he knew 9 
much about soil conservation in the North- 
east and so little about the problem in the 
Corn Belt? Could have been, I suppose, but 
it doesn’t make sense. Then they moved the 
long-experienced regional director of the 
Corn Belt area way down South to the Cotton 
Belt, where he had had so little experience I 
doubt if he knew whether cotton bloomis ye 
low or red. And that didn’t make sense, 
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more confusion and pure non- 


r my 


few nronths ago I heard a prominent 
-Morris L. Cooke, who started off 


; ral electrification program of the 
1 States—say at a meeting of conserva- 
t in Washington that in his opinion 


reorganization to which I refer could 
- result in setting back soil and water 
ition in this country by 50 years. I 
; . he was right—unless the blunder can 
' died. Ifeel this way not only because 
a emasculation of SCS but because of 
nd the resultant danger to the soil 
( yation districts—representing the 
mocratie agricultural organization of 
and its splendidly going program. 
nvinced this same element in some 
t all of the land-grant colleges and 
te extension services was really hit- 
the districts by first killing off their 
7 ally the SCS, and then any other sup- 
the districts have. But they say they 

e not after the districts. * * * 
It arcely seems necessary to comment 
r on vhe apparent fact that extension 
has in some parts of the county 
ed as much or more time trying to de- 
‘ the regional offices of SCS and the 
service itsei*? as they have devoted to their 
timate job of carrying on needed educa- 
1al work among farmers—-with taxpayers’ 





~ 


It must be pointed out, however, that 
county agents have worked valiantly 
lp SCS technicians and the districts to 
ahead with the soil conservation pro- 
netimes against the wishes or in- 
ns of the directing office boys up at 


oe 





irters. 
Too often in our collective activities it is 
the work of a few, not the majority, which 


upDsé our programs, no matter how well 
they are working or how much good they are 
d 

» reorganization crushed the fine morale 
of SCS, which was the wonder of the world, 


and substituted for it, and the efficiency 
that went with it, obscuring confusion. 
Leadership has been weakened by removal 
of the head of the Service from civil service. 
earch that was making excellent prog- 
ress was largely removed from SCS, and put 
elsewhere, * * ® 
I could go on with examples of the harm 
that comes from reorganization carried out 
behind closed doors by reorganizers who 
know very little about what they are re- 
organizing—at least on the basis of field 
experience, They didn’t ask your represent- 
ve in—that is, not much, beyond the foot- 
oling outer office of their inner sanctorium. 
didn’t let me get even so far as the 


oe won 





No wonder the net results, as well as I have 
been able to appraise the situation from the 
Sidelines of retirement, were pretty much 
all wrong and hurt the program terribly— 
and is still hurting it terribly. Yet, some 
good work is being done here and there I 
informed—in those places probably 
where the spirit of the technicians was not 
completely broken. 

Iam not insisting that all of the reorgan- 
iz were without good intentions, but I 
am insisting that they proceeded too much 
in the dark, acted precipitately, and failed 
to call in enough experienced soil conserva- 
Hionists for wholesome advice. 


At the time of the lighteninglike reorgan- 
ization SCS and the districts were making 
astoundingly good progress. This was recog- 
nized throughout the world. The program 
had provided security for 200 million acres 
of farmland in the United States. And that 
Was close to 200 million acres more than had 
been effectively safeguarded in all our pre- 
- us history. As a matter of fact, until 
SCS and a little later the districts, came 


along, very little of lasting nature had been 
qaone, * ¢ 
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Before I retired from SCS some 80 na- 


tions—most of the countries of the world— 
had sent agricultural specialists to the 
United States to study our program. This 


was for the most part before the big tech- 
nical-assistance programs got under way. 
And the result was that some of those coun- 
tries had started programs of soil conserva- 
tion at h me these I have seen; 
they are making progress—where there was 
serious agricultural decline before. * * * 

As if the Department's demolishment of 
SCS by its sweeping reorganization wasn't 
enough, now comes another gang looking 
for any or parts of SCS the State 
grabbers may want. This time it is a com- 
mittee or a commission reporting to the 
President's Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, I am told. I have seen the 
recommendations of the committee as given 
by your national association. If these rec- 
ommendations are carried out then the col- 
leges will have what some of them have been 
gunning for nearly 25 years—that is, the 
complete takeover of SCS except the name 
which is to be left to a little group of office 
boys in Washington with nothing to do. 

These committee recommendations which 
I have seen read like the best-spun product 
of a Philadelphia lawyer. They sound pon- 
derous and from a legal standpoint I am 
convinced there are no loose ends. * * * 

And let me say that I am not questioning 
the committee's good intentions, but I most 
certainly am questioning their familiarity 
with or knowledge of the national program 
of soil and water conservation as it has been 
conducted by the soil conservation districts 
and the SCS as technical aid. The commit- 
tee’s lack of a clear understanding of modern 
soil conservation is shown by a number of 
wholly incorrect assertions accompanying its 
recommendations, as reported. 

For example, the report says in that part 
dealing with soil conservation, “Nationwide 
uniformity is not required (nor is it possible 
or desirable) .’’ 

If that were true, * * * there could be no 
effective program of soil conservation any- 
where onearth. This assertion is completely 
contrary to the physical facts in all that it 
says or implies. It is contrary to natural law 
and is exceedingly dangerous misinformation 
to spread about under the guise of education. 
To a very large degree this same kind of mis- 
conception expiains the failure of practically 
all of our efforts in soil conservation prior to 
the advent of the program of the Soil Con- 
servation Service (and its forerunner, the 
Soil Erosion Service). The immediate and 
widespread success of the conservation work 
of SCS was due to the fact that it based its 
program on physical facts insofar as farm 
economy would permit—and that went most 
of the way. 

In other words, we followed the plan of na- 
ture as closely as possible, having realized 
that the problem of accelerated erosion is due 
wholly to man’s interference with the nat- 
ural order of land affairs in his use and abuse 
of the soil. I had learned this in my years of 
field work in the old Bureau of Soils, and 
having been assigned to direct the soil con- 
servation program, I insisted at the start on 
abiding by the following basic physical facts, 
which were ‘in force then, are now, and al- 
ways will be * * * due to differences in soil, 
slope, climate, and vegetative adaptability. 
It is, therefore, necessary in all true and ef- 
fective soil conservation work to treat the 
land according to its natural capability and 
its condition as the result of the way man has 
used it. It is physically impossible, for ex- 
ample, to practice clean tillage on a 60-per- 
cent slope and keep the soil there without 
suitable protection—and slope, soil, and cli- 
mate absolutely determine what is suitable 
protection in such land situations as well as 
in most other land situations. * * * 


Soil conservation and soil conservation sci- 
ence * * * take terracing. It was the prin- 
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cipal tool of soil conservation in this coun- 
try for more than a hundred vears nd yet 
we had not learned how properly to build a 
terrace until modern soil conservation ne 
to us Most of them were impr t t 
or used on lar too steep I 
that was n r terrax 1 - 
sequently me of them failed. In the long 
run they did more harm than i 

When we started our program of modern 
soil conservation we had to tear wn t 
90 percent of all terracing that had been pm 
on the land, mostly by farmers who were not 
told by the colleges and extension how - 
erly to build terraces—because they didn't 


know how. 


To insist that uniformity in our conserva- 












tion program is not needed and is impossible 
is the equivalent of denying the validity of 
a natural law which is just as valid as the 
law that prevents water from running uphill 
on its own power. Let’s listen to nature and 
work with her. The old lady is very wise and 


very cooperative, having learned 
how to keep land perpetually productive by 
abiding by her own basic laws of creation. 
So, according to the concept of the commit- 
tee, 48 soil programs are quite ‘all right for 
America and you can't have just one. We 
did have just one, however, and it worked 
perfectly. The truth is we can have ly 
1 program, not 2, or 3, or 48—just 


ages ago 
1 


on 
1—that is 
if we are going to protect the land. 

Now, some are likely to say that Ben- 
nett has gone out of his way to lambast 
the land-grant colleges, the State extension 
services, and everything about the States. 
But precisely the opposite is true. Soil-con 
servation districts are State agencies—and 
let me repeat, they are doing a magnificent 
job of conducting the soil-conservation pro- 
gram—they are thoroughly democratic and 
highly cooperative. What I recommend is 
leave them alone, quit trying to knock them 
out, and quit squawking about “SCS doing 
what extensions was set up to do.” A ques- 
tion right there might be appropriate, “Well 
why didn’t you doit.” The answer is always 
the same, “We didn’t have the money.” But 
that is not the answer and, furthermore, 
they never mention Public Law 46—the first 
Soil Conservation Act of all times, besides 
representing the will of Congress. 

And if the colleges and extension will do 
what I recommend, they will get along better. 
My recommendations are that they get out 
of this business of stirring up controversy by 
insisting on taking over the whole field of 
agricultural activity by shoving out all other 
outsiders and insiders who would contact 
farmers, and get back on the job of educa- 
tien up at the colleges. If any of them are 
in politics, they should get out of that, too. 

And this would be better, far better, for 
all concerned: What is needed now over ail 
else is cooperation—cooperation that brings 
agencies and farmers and city people closer 
together for sincere discussion to the end of 
finding ways and means for mutually help- 
ing one another. Moreover, what point is 
there in drawing sharp lines between Federal 


and State Governments. We are all one 
Nation—we should all be working for the 
good of this one Nation—and thereby for the 


good of every mah, woman and child in it. 

This can be done, too; it is not a dream. 
Through the district program it is being 
done. The districts are getting for the first 
time real cooperation among farmers. In 
thousands of communities farmers are work- 


ing together as friends, copartners, and 
neighbors. They are coming together in 
meetings tc discuss their common needs. 


They are helping one another in various ways, 
even to the extent of lending machinery to 
one another and sometimes providing labor, 
in emergencies. What is needed now more 
than anything else, let me repeat, is more 
and more friendly cooperation of this kind, 
and less and less of the spirit of acquisitive- 
ness and domiration and rule or ruin. Let's 
get this concept over to the people. 
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If only deaf ears meet our pleas, then but 
one course will be left us. The Nation will 
go backward, not forward, without a con- 
tinuing program of effective soil and water 
conservation, as a number of nations have 
done down through the centuries. There- 
fore we stand for and will fight for this prin- 
ciple of mutual cooperation. But fighting 
is not of our choice—cooperation is our 
choice. However, we are patriots and Chris- 
tians and not the kind to yield in principle. 

Our population is rapidly mounting; our 
supplies of productive land is diminishing. 
Last year we covered up more than 230,000 
acres with our 38,000 miles of new roads and 
we probably took out of cultivation or made 
useless for cultivation about as much for new 
buildings, airfields. etc. And erosion is still 
ruining for further practical cultivation 
every year around half a million acres. Next 
year we are planning, I am advised, to build 
48,000 miles of new roads, with a * * * pro- 
gram of super highways coming up. 

We need new and better roads and new 
buildings, but we do not-need to put them 
all on grade A cropland. * * * 

Now * * * my final recommendations are, 
in all sincerity and with ill will toward none, 
that the Congress review the Department of 
Agriculture’s reorganization of SCS in the 
light of a full year’s operation, with the view 
of correcting any mistakes or weaknesses that 
may be found, especially in relation to (1) 
amount of on-site technical assistance made 
available to farmers in soil conservation dis- 
tricts; (2) number of basic conservation farm 
plans completed, acreage included, and costs; 
(3) number of initial farm conservation 
plans and cost, with acreages of specific con- 
servation practices actually applied to the 
land; (4) same thing for advanced farm con- 
servation plans; (5) amount of conservation 
completed for the 13 practices reported in the 
1950 annual report of the chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, with the same unit 
measurements. I further recommend resto- 
ration of 6 of the 7 regional offices abolished, 
restoration to SCS of all of the strictly soil 
and water conservation research projects 
and stations taken out of the agency, and 
restoration of all of the conservation nur- 
series where the land is still federally owned 
or leased. 

With respect to the soil conservation rec- 
ommendations of the committee on Federal 
aid to agriculture, as reported, my view is 
that they are not needed and would result 
in deadly impairment of the Nation's conser- 
vation program as established by Congress 
through Public Law 46, adopted in 1935. 





Constitution and Bylaws of the National 
Association of Veterans Employment 
Councils 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp the constitution and bylaws 
of the National Association of Veterans 
Employment Councils. This organiza- 
tion, dedicated to the great American 
principles of help to others, is in itself 
evidence of the desire of the veteran to 
help his fellow veteran. 

A nonprofit group of volunteers, they 
are carrying on in the field of patriotic 
service and devotion to the causes of 
those who need help the most—our 
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handicapped war veterans—without cost 
to the taxpayer. 


Through the medium of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, we can make available to 
us, aS national legislators, and to the 
public the full details of the constitution 
and bylaws of this worthwhile and patri- 
otic organization: 


CONSTITUTION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
VETERANS EMPLOYMENT COUNCILS 


PREAMBLE 


We as members and former members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States of 
America, aiding and having aided in the 
maintenance of its honor, integrity, and the 
supremacy of our Nation, associate ourselves 
for our Creator and Nation in the National 
Association of Veterans Employment Coun- 
cils, whose purposes and principles shall be 
to pledge supreme allegiance to the United 
States of America; to defend the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to further the welfare of the handi- 
capped veteran, with respect to gainful em- 
ployment of such handicapped veteran, 


Article I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be 
National Association of Veterans Employ- 
ment Councils. 


Article II. Purpose 


To cooperate with, and to assist, govern- 
mental and private groups now engaged in 
the promotion of the employment of the 
handicapped veteran; to operate throughout 
the United States volunteer veteran employ- 
ment councils designed to aid, free of charge, 
the handicapped veteran secure useful and 
productive employment; to educate the 
American public generally, and the Ameri- 
can employer specifically, as to the value of 
the handicapped veteran employee; to ad- 
vance the interest of, and work for the bet- 
terment of, all veterans who, by reason of 
any cause whatsoever, were, are, or have be- 
come handicapped; and to promote and ar- 
range for and, in all other ways, obtain 
suitable employment in all of its phases and 
ramifications for such handicapped veterans. 


Article 111, Membership 


Any person serving in peace or war, with 
honor or having been honorably discharged 
from service in peace or war from the Armed 
Forces of the United States of America. 


Article 1V. Powers 


This organization shall have the power to 
adopt and amend a constitution and bylaws 
to regulate this organization, so that they 
will not conflict with the laws of the United 
States of America or of any of the several 
States; to perpetuate the succession, with 
power to sue and be sued in courts of law 
and equity; to purchase, lease, hold, receive 
by gift bequest or otherwise, sell, mortgage, 
or otherwise acquire or dispose of such real 
or personal property as may be necessary or 
expedient to the purposes of this corporation 
and to solicit funds from the general public 
in order to attain and promote the objects 
and purposes of this corporation; to adopt a 
corporate seal with the power to alter the 
same at the pleasure of this organization; to 
establish and maintain offices forthe conduct 
of its business, and to do any and all such 
acts and things that may be necessary and 
convenient to attain the objeets and pur- 
poses herein set forth. 


Article V. Amendments to the constitution 


This constitution may be amended at a 
meeting of the. national board of directors 
especially called for that purpose and with 
a two-thirds vote of the directors. 


Article VI, Administration and executive 
powers 
The administration of the affairs of this 
organization and the executive powers of this 
organization shall be vested in a national 


board of directors to be composed of not je 
than 3 or more than 5 persons including ti, 
national president and the executive «). 
rector; the immediate retiring national! pres. 
ident shall be an ex officio member of thy 
national board of directors. The executiy 
director shall carry out the mandates an 
directions of the national board of directors. 
Article VII 

The property of the oc 
agers, and members of this corporation sha)} 
not be subject to or chargeable with the pay. 
ment of corporate debts or obligations. 
BYLAWS, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF vrr. 

ERANS EMPLOYMENT COUNCILS, WASHINGTOoN 

D.C. 
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Article I. Organization 


SecTIon 1. The National Association of Vet. 
erans Employment Councils hereinafter re. 
ferred to as “organization,” shall be organizeq 
with the national headquarters located in 
Washington, D. C., and councils in 
States and Territories of the United States 
as may be authorized by the national boarg 
of directors. Local councils may be f: 
and administrative groups may be created 
by authority of the national board of di. 
rectors. 

Sec. 2. The national board of directors, the 
national employment council, the State em. 
ployment councils, and the local employment 
councils shall constitute the working struc. 
ture of the organization. 

Sec. 3. Each of the above bodies shall keep 
records of its proceedings, which shall be 
filed with national headquarters within 30 
days after any meeting. 

Sec. 4. National board of directors— 

(a) The national board of directors shal! 
be composed of not less than 3 nor more than 
5 members of this organization, 1 of whom 
shall be the executive director, and the presi- 
dent of the national council shall be a mem- 
ber of the national board of directors. 

(b) The executive authority of this or- 
ganization shall be vested in the national 
board of directors. 

(c) Vacancies in the national board of di- 
rectors shall be filled by majority vote of the 
first board. ‘The term of office of the board 
of directors shall be for periods of 1, 2, and 
3 years from the first national council meet- 
ing, after which they shall be elected by the 
majority of voting members of the national 
council meeting. 

(d) State employment council presidents 
and State employment council directors may 
attend any meeting of the national board of 
directors, without cost to the national organ- 
ization. 

(e) Members of the national board of di- 
rectors may vote on any specific issue before 
the board by certified or registered mail. 

(f) A majority of the national board of 
directors in person or represented by cer- 
tified or registered mail shall constitute 4 
quorum; provided, however, that in the event 
a@ quorum is not present a majority of those 
directors present may adjourn the meeting 
without notice. 


such 






led 


meet as often as may be necessary to carry 
out its duties and obligations and in any 
event annually on the 2d Monday in February 
of every year. 

(h) The national executive director shall 
issue a notice of each meeting of the na- 
tional board of directors at least 5 days be- 
fore such meeting to each of the official 
members of the board and shall set forth 
therein those issues to be considered by the 
board. 

Article II, Membership 

SEecTION 1. Any person serving in peace or 
war with honor or having been honorably 
discharged from service in peace or war with 
the Armed Forces of the United States 1 
eligible for membership. 

Sec. 2. No person who is a member of °F 
who advocates the principle of any organiza- 
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lieving in or working for the over- 
the United States Government by 

nd no person who refuses to uphold 

rend the Constitution of the United 
shall be privileged to become or con- 
be a member of this organization. 
. suitably inscribed certificate of award 
se rendering distinct service to the 
nity and the handicapped war vet- 
the Nation, and are eligible to serve 
11 employment councils. All awards 
must be approved by the national board of 
crc. 4. Membership fees: 
Paragraph 1. The national life member- 

, fee shall be $1 for any veteran qualify- 
under section 1 of this article who is 

.ddition thereby Classified as a handi- 

ved war veteran. This classification 
.e automatic for those veterans recog- 
1s disabled by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
+rotion. Peacetime disability will be recog- 
i upon application to the membership 
mittee. 

Paragraph 2. National life membership fee 
| be $1 for any veteran qualifying under 
ion 1 of this article who supports and 

‘ ribes to the aims and principles of this 
organization. 

Paragraph 3. The annual supporting mem- 
bership fee shall be $5 to any veteran qualify- 
ing under section 1 of this article who op- 
tions to give annual support to the organiza- 

$1 of the first annual dues shall pay 
life membership. Such members will be 
known as annual supporting members. 

Paragraph 4. Life supporting membership 
f hall be $100. 

Article III. Discipline 


SecTION 1. The national board of directors 
after notice and hearing before subcommit- 
tee may cancel, suspend, or revoke the char- 
ter of any State or local council for good and 
sufficient cause. Procedure for such actions 
shall be prescribed by the legal counsel. In 
the event of such action, the board of direc- 
s is empowered to take over the operation 
of the council whose charter is suspended or 
revoked until the next State council meeting. 
At the next State council meeting new State 
or local officers must be selected to carry on 
the work of the council. 

Sec. 2. The national presirdent, may, for 
cause, suspend the charter of any council 
for a period of 90 days, pending the action of 
he national board of directors. The term 

ir cause” as used herein, shall refer only to 
matters specifically required or prohibited. 

Sec. 3. Upon revocation or suspension of 
the charter of a State council, all property, 
money, and effects of that council shall be 
immediately returned. In the event that at 
the end of such period of time, such council 
is not reinstated, all such property, money, 

id effects shall become the property of the 
national organization. 

Sec, 4. In addition to any other grounds, 
& member may be suspended and the charter 
of a State or local council may be suspended 
or revoked, should such member or council 
resort to a civil court action against a State 
council or the national organization, or the 
Officers thereof, as such, before exhausting 
all remedies available within the organiza- 


tor 


Cc, 


ec. 5. The final remedy for any grievance 
any member or council within this organ- 
ization shall be an appeal to the national em- 
pioyment council. 

Article IV. National employment council 


SECTION 1. The employment program and 
organization legislative matters shall be vest- 
€d in the national employment council. 

SEC, 2. The national employment council 
meeting shall be held at such time and place 
as may be determined by the national board 
{ directors and shall be attended by the 
ational advisory committee, the national 
‘icers, the national board of directors, State 





0 
n 
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council officers, and local council officers, who 
shall comprise the voting members of the 
national council meeting. 


Sec. 3. All matters brought before the 
council shall be determined by a majority 
vote of those attending the national em- 


ployment council 
Article V. State 
SECTION 1. A State council may be author- 
ized by the national board of directors and 


meeting. 


employment councils 


shall be the governing body of the local 
councils within the State in which it is 
located. 


SEc. 2. Members of the organization within 
the State shall once a year elect a State 
president and vice president, and shall also 
elect or appoint such other State officers as 
may be necessary 

SEc. 3. Each State employment council 
shall hold annually at an appropriate time 
and place a meeting of local council presi- 
dents and directors and accredited repre- 
sentatives of the national organization, the 
department officers, and all other officers and 
members within the State. 

Article VI. Local employment councils 

SECTION 1. Local councils shall be estab- 
lished by direction of the national board of 
directors. The membership of such councils 
shall consist of a council director appointed 
from the membership, members in good 
standing of the organization who are leaders 
in industry selected from the local commu- 
nity by the members of the council, and 
other volunteer citizen workers who have 
been made honorary members. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the local 
council to set up mechanics to implement the 
program for gaining employment for handi- 
capped war veterans on a local level. 

Sec. 3. The local councils will assist exist- 
ing agencies in the field of employment for 
handicapped persons and carry out the 
policies set forth by the State and National 
councils. 

Article VII. National officers 


SecTIon 1. Paragraph 1. The national 
president shall be elected by the national 
employment council for the ensuing year. 
The national employment council may also 
elect any other national officers it may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 2. Subject to the limitations of the 
constitution and bylaws and with the con- 
sent of the national board of directors, ap- 
propriate salaried officers and personnel may 
be appointed by the national executive di- 
rector. 

Sec. 3. The national president shall be the 
presiding officer of the national council 
meeting. 

Sec.4. Paragraph 1. The national execu- 
tive director shall be the manager of the 
business and administrative affairs of this 
organization. 

Paragraph 2. The national executive direc- 
tor shall appoint such employees as may be 
deemed necessary to conduct the business 
affairs of his office, and shall by and with 
the consent of the national finance com- 
mittee determine the salaries of said em- 
ployees. 

Paragraph 3: The assistant to the national 
executive director shall be known as the 
national secretary. 


Article VIII. Qualifications for office 
Section 1. Any person holding member- 


ship in this organization may be elected or 
appointed to any office. 
Article IX, Tenure of office 

Section 1. The elective officers shall hold 
their respective offices from the Ist day of 
January until the 3lst day,of December or 
until their successors have been elected and 
installed: 

Sec. 2. The tenure of office of the appointed 
national officers shall be at the pleasure of 
the national board of directors, 
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Article X. Finances 
SecTIon 1. Paragraph 1: The revenue of 
the national organization be derived 
from membership fees, contributions, and 
such other sources av may be approved by 
the national board of directors 


Sec.2. Paragraph 1. All revenue and ex- 
penditures of the national organization shall 
be under the direct supervision of the 
tional finance committee comp 
more than 3 members of this organizat 
be elected annually by the national emp! 
ment council, and 2 by nati ; 
rectors, and none of wh 
ployees. 

Paragraph 2: It shall be the responsibility 


na- 
not 


to 


sed of 
ion 
vo 
ard of di- 


paid em- 


nal bk 


m shall be 





of the national finance committee to pro- 
vide for all audits of all accounts and to 
see that the proper bonds are enforced on 
all employees who are entrusted with the 
handling of all funds and revenue; it is the 
responsibility of this committee to see 


that bond premiums are paid and that the 
finances of the nization landled 
at all times to secure an economic and 
businesslike administration of financial 
affairs. 

Paragraph 3: The national board of direc- 
tors shali designate the national depository 
or depositories for all revenue of this cor- 
poration which shall be located in the same 
city as national headquarters. 

Paragraph 4: The national finance com- 
mittee shall have the executive director and 
those members of the board authorized 
sign checks bonded at an amount to 
quately cover the total funds of the or 
zation, 

he annual premium to maintain said 
bond in force shall pe paid by the executive 
director from the general funds of the or- 
ganization, under the direction of the na- 
tional finance committee, as hereinafter set 
forth. 

Paragraph 5: None of the funds collected 
by this organization shall be withdrawn from 
the depository or depositories in which they 
may be deposited except upon the signature 
of the executive director and one member 
of the board of directors of this corporation 
and/or any other person whose signature 
may be required by the bonding company. 
In no event, however, shall any withdrawals 
be made except upon proper check and 
voucher. 

Paragraph 6: No funds of the organization 
shall be used for making loans or advances 
of any character to any individual. 

Sec.3. No fund-raising project or opera- 
tion shall be engaged in by any State or local 
employment council of this organization. 

Sec. 4. Paragraph 1: The salaries of 
executive director and any other paid officers 
of this organization shall be determined by 
the national finance committee with the 
approval of the national board of directors. 

Paragraph 2: The national president shall 
not be considered a paid employee. He shall 
receive, however, an amount as expenses for 
his year’s tenure in office to be fixed by the 
national finance committee with the approval 
of the national board of directors. The 
national president shall account for such 
sums and shall be allowed such sums as may 
be reasonable and necessary to fulfill 
obligations and duties of office. 


Article XI. Meetings 


SEcTION 1. All business meetings of this 
organization shall be conducted under 
Roberts Rules of Order, when not in conflict 
with the bylaws. 

Sec.2. All members in good standing of 
the organization shall be entitled to one vote 
at a State employment council meeting. A 
member is a member in good standing pro- 
viding he has attended four or more bona 
fide meetings of the organization during the 
preceding year and is so certified by his local 
council director. 


org are 


ils 


to 
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Article XII. Fiscal year 
The fiscal year of this corporation shall 
begin on the ist day of February and end 
on the 3lst day of January of the next year. 


Article XIII, Seal 
The national board of directors shall pro- 
vide a corporate seal which shall be in the 
form of a circle and shall have inscribed 
thereon the name of the corporation and the 
words “Corporate seal, District of Columbia.” 


Article X1V. Waiver of notice 

Whenever any notice whatever is required 
to be delivered under the provisions of title 
29, chapter 6, of the 1951 Code of the District 
of Columbia or under the provisions of the 
certificate of incorporation, the constitution 
or the bylaws of this corporation, a waiver 
thereof in writing signed by the person or 
persons entitled to such notice, whether be- 
fore or after the time stated therein, shall 
be deemed equivalent to the giving of such 
notice. 

Article XV. Amendments to bylaws 


These bylaws may be altered, amended, or 
repealed and new bylaws may be adopted by 
a two-thirds majority of the Directors pres- 
ent at any annual meeting or any special 
meeting called for that purpose provided that 
at least 5 days’ notice is given by the na- 
tional executive director of the intention to 
alter, amend, or repeal or to adopt new by- 
laws at such meeting. 


Voting and attendance record, Representative Joun W. 


— 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


— 


1 | Jan. | Call of the House 

2 | Election of Speaker -- 
H. J. Res. 159, 
TPescadores, 
On passage. 
H. R. 587, 
Assistance 
On passage. 
H, R. 3005 
On passage 
H, R. 3828, 

On passage. 
Quorum call._.- 


(Passed 409 to 3.) 


Act of 1952 


H. Res. 142, providing for 2 de ays of debate and prohibiting amendments 


agreements: 
On motion to end debate a 


On passage. 
H.R. 


On passage. 
Quorum e¢all__.... 
Quorum call 


On passage. 
H. R. 3828, 


Quorum call 


On passage. 
| Quorum call _- 





assistance program. 


authorizing the President to ‘employ the 
and related positions and territories of that arca 


providing that servicemen on duty on Jan 


(P a 366 to 0.)___. 

, extending the Universal Milita: wry 
(Passed 394 to 4.)_. 
adjusting the salaries of judges of United States courts, United States attorneys, 
SIREN OP BOE Pniattbnnechannectsctuncetle heals 


nd vote on resolution 

On amendment making amendments to H, R, 

(Passed 193 to 192.)_ 

1, extending the authority of the President to enter into trade 

On motion to recommit with instructions to report back with amendment requiring President to comply with recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission except when national security is involved. 

ty | ) |) ) ee ‘ 


H. R. 4259, providing a 1- vee ar extension of the existing norm 
credit against the individual income tax for each pers 
On motion to recommit, deleting the provision for a $20 tax credit. 
(Passed 242 to 175.)_.- 
adjusting the salaries of justic es and judges of United States courts, 
On adoption of conference report. 


H. R. 4903, making supple mental appropri: itions for the fiscal ve 
On passage of amendment restoring a provision authorizing transfer of $4 million of une xpended funds to the United Natio yns technical 
(Paset <d 174 to 107 J 
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Report to the People of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Wisconsin— 


IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the list session of the 84th 
Congress. 

No attempt has been made to include 
votes on all of the numerous bills, mo- 
tions, and amendments, but the report 
does include all rollcall votes, all quorum 
calls, and my votes on some other meas- 
ures on which there was no record taken, 
but which I believe are of importance 
and concern to the people of my district. 
The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place and in concise form infor- 
mation which is scattered through some 


Measure, question, and result 


Armed Forces of the 
31, 1958 


Training and Service 


on H. R. 1, extending 


(Rejected 178 to 207.). ‘i acai 
1 in order and limiting debate to 5 hours, 


agreements: 


(Rejected 199 to 206.) 


onal exemption: 
(Rejected 205 to 210.) 


(Adopted 223 to 113.)-. 


H, R. 4720, providing incentives for members of the uniformed services by increasing ce rtain pay and allow: ances: 
(Passed 399 to 1.)......... 7 7 akin 


ir ending June 


United States 


(Rejected 191 to 193.)-_- 


United States attorneys, 


Augu 


11,000 pages of the Concres: 
RecorD. It also contains inform 
which is not available from any 
record but which I feel should bs 
available to the people. 

The descriptions of the bills a: 
amendments or motions as contained j; 
the report are for the purposes of iden- 
tification only; no attempt is mace ; 
describe the legislation completely oy 
elaborate upon the issues involved 
believe this word of caution is advisah) 
in view of the fact that the description 
used are, for the most part, taken from 
the official titles of the bills which unfory- 
tunately do not always reflect the nature 
or true purpose of the legislation. 
request, I will be pleased to furnish 1 
complete information concerning any 
particular bill, as well as a summary of 
the issues involved and the reasons 
my vote. 


The furnishing of this report continue 
a@ service I began in the Ist session of 
the 80th Congress. This is the ninth 
report of my voting and attendance rec- 
ord. These 9 reports show how I voted 
on 1,357 questions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Based on quorum calls and 
the record votes, they also show an at- 
tendance record of 95 percent. 


I 


Byrves, 8th District, Wisconsin (84th Cong., 1st sess.) 


for protecting the security of Formosa, the 
}, May continue to accrue educational benefits under the Veterans Readjustment 


Act and the - Depe ndents Assistanee Act for 4 years: 


and Members of Congress: 


authority of the President to enter into trade 


il corporate tax rate and of certain existing excise tax rates, and providing a $20 


and Members of Congress: 


30, 1955 (second supplemental appropriation): 


uorum call ‘ 
n R. 4644, increasing the rates of basic sal: ary of postmasters, officers, supervisors, and employees in the postal field service by an average 7. 
percent and eliminating certain salary inequities: 


On motion to suspend the rules and pass H. R. 


1 | Quorum call. . 


4644. 


(Rejected 120 to 302.)................- 


| H. R. 4951, directing a redetermination of the national marketing quota a for b urley tobacco for the 1955-56 marketing yes ar: 


On motion to suspend the rules and pass with committee 


Quorum tall. x“ 


amendments, 


(Rejected 260 to 151; a 24 majority is necessary for passage under 


H. kes, 170, declaring that the House of Represe ntatives does not favor sale of the facilities as recommended in the report of the Rubber Pr 
ducing Facilities Disposal Commission submitted to Congress On Jan. 24, 1955: 


On passage. 
Quorum call 


(Rejected 132 to 283, thereby ap prov EN eee een nee biabaereheeeree 


H. Res. 171, disapproving proposed sale to Shell Oil Co. of certain synthetic- -rubber- producing facilities as recommended by Rubber Producing 


Facilities Disposal Commission: 
On passage. 


(Rejected 137 to 276, thereby approving sale.) 


H. Res, 151, establishing a code of fair practices for conduct of hearings by committees of the House of Representatives: 


On passage. 
Quorum call 
' Quorum call 


SII SRNR OD oat a cca te bnhueuinkiblbeiidimaitb es eb RehneEdatne bane htenehSEababeoeenpnesnseecece 


Pr 











13 | 


} Date 
1955 
| 
Mar. 29 
s Mar. 29 
, Mar, 30 
to 
T Mar, 30 
i 
Apr 
e Apr, 18 
ym 
- Apr. 19 
Apr. 20 
Oy Apr. 20 
x Apr v1] 
Cc Apr. 20 
ni 4 Apr. 2l 
_ 4) | Apr. 21 
Apr. 2! 
if 
( Apr. 6 
s { Apr. 27 
Apr. 27 
CU Apr. 28 
Pe Vl iy , 
May 4 
I 4 e 
—— May 65 
May & 
May 5 
May 5 
+; May 9 
May 9 
May 9 
May 9 
May 9 
1, May 10 
May 10 
May 10 
May 10 
May 11 
May Il 
May 12 
May 12 
M iy 12 
May 12 
May 17 
May 18 
May 19 
May 19 
s M iy 19 
’| May 23 
May 25 
May 25 
M iy 25 
May 26 
May 26 
M 1y 26 
7 May 26 
June 1 
June 1 
' 
June 2 
7 June 7 
June 7 
& June 8 
June 13 
June 14 
5 June 14 
s4 ine 14 








| 
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Measure, question, and result | V 



































OnE OEE a isicnwsessscnss ieeukadsael Saat mn cf Ne al iL gc ee Le = Pr 
H. R. 3659, increasing criminal penalties under Sherman Anti-Trust Act 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote Sates sisicieinebiiainiaiales ta Yea 
H. R. 4259, providing a 1-year extension of the existing corporate normal tax rate and of certain exi xcise tax rat Te 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 386 to 8 ee ahale Yea 
H. R. 5240, the independent offices appropriation bill for 195 

On amendment limiting to $1 per month the fee to be paid to educational institutions for repor n veterans enr i : R ed | Yea 

156 to 226.) 

Quorum call pain sass incec " . ip 
H. R. 5106, authorizing loans to veterans for farm homes ur sme terms as for residential hou 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) --- = — a ad Yea 
H. R. ‘ , requiring issuance of permanent certificates to local airlines operating under temporary pr 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) .....-- - Yea 
Quorum call_ --- . | 
H. R. 4644, the postal employees’ pay increase and cla t idiustment bill 

On amendment increasing postal salarie awn avera S.2 percent in lieu of 7.5 percent as provided by the bill Pa 1 224 to 189 Nav 

On motion to recommit. (Rejected 125 7 Yea 

On passage (8,2 percent increase). (Passed 324 to 8 . ; : Na 
Quorum call Pr 
H. R. 4393, providing for the construction and conversion tain modern naval vessels 

On passage. (Passed 373 to 3 Yea, 
H. J. Res. 256, authorizing 3-year $1.25 million program of Fed iid for nationwide resear¢ anid atic ‘ t al 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote Yea 
H. R. 4954, granting Federal Government the right of a 1 ecover dumages under the a ist law snd estat ul \ stute of | 

limitations 

On passage, (Passed, voice vote.) ..- . Yea 
Quorum call I 
H. R. 2107, authorizing 3-year program of construction of arr es for training of Reserve 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) : Yea 
H. R. 4904, extending Renegotiation 2 year ID 6, to provide for recovery ‘ f md t 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) ..- Yea 
ee || aS eee ad ; 
Quorum call ....-. ‘ ‘. : I 
(qJuorum call I 
H. R. 12, amending the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by restoring 90 percent mandatory pri ipport whea n, 

rice, and peanuts 

On amendment eliminating peanuts from the list of bas mmodities, (Rejected 193 to 21 7 Yea, 

On motion to recommit. (Kejected 199 to 212 Y eu 

On passage. (Passed 206 to 201.)..-.-- N 
Quorum call 
5. 1, the postal employees’ pay and classification adjustment bill, providing an average 8.8 percent increase 

On motion to recommit. (Rejected 118 to 27 Yea 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 328 to ft Nay. 
H. Res. 223, rule providing 7 hours of debate on, and the lil ig of amendments to, H. R. 2535, admitting Alaska and Hawaii in ie Union 


on an equal footing with the original States 
(Passed 322 to 66 


- y 

GCURTOIT GAN cccaccccncwaccn 2 oe . 2 
l 

1 

I 





Quorum Call. ...........< 
COOTER ODI << cnicnccdnncuces 
Quorum call. _- 











re 
H. R. 2535, the Alaska-Hawaiian statehood bill | 
On motion to recommit. (Passed 218 to 170.).. on ; Nay 
Quorum call a Pre 
Quorum call_....... Pr 
Quorum call. .... ere ’ 
Quorum call Pre 
H. R. 6042, making appropriations for the Department of Defense for fiseal vear 19 
On amendment deleting language requiring approva 1 congressional comn e prior t ’ l or tra ! vork 4 ‘ per 
formed by civilian employees of Department of De ‘ Rejected 154 to 202 ; Yea, 
On passage. (Passed 3x2 to 0 Ye 
Quorum call_..-.-- a 5 I 
Guornm call. ....<... ddl : P 
Quorum call_..---- ‘ ; ‘ Pre 
Quorum call .........- A bose 
Quorum call ‘ i A bse 
8S, 727, adjusting the salaries of judges in the District ( mil 
On passage. (Passed 282 to 32. paaie : “ Yea 
Quorum call Ab 
H. Res. 244, creating a select committee to invest te the financial position of the Wh County Brid Cor on th 
operation of bridge and approaches near New Harn I 
On passage. (Passed 205 to 166 Nay. 
H. R. 2851, making agricultural commodities owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation available to persons in need in a 
distress : 
On passage, (Passed 343 to 1.) Yea 
Quorum call I 
8. 727, adjusting the salaries of judges in the District of Columbia 
On motion to recommit to conference com tee with ictions to in on House amendme for " ‘ 

Passed 170 to 165.) ---_ ae és 5 z mea . Yea 
Quorum call. _. eases I 
H. R. 5881, supplementing the Federal reclamation laws by providing for Federal cooperation in non-Federal projects and for par mby | 

non-Federal agencies in Federal project 
On motion to recommit designed to limit the pe of the bill to the 17 western reclamation States. (Rejected 62 to 229 Na 
Quorum call e ata i't 
H. R. 3990, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and report to the Congress on proj for the rvat t 
and utilization of the water resources of Alaska 
On motion to recommit. (Rejected 79 to 278 Yea, 
S. 654, extending to June 30, 1956, Veterans’ Adm tration program for direct loans for purchase or build hor , su I ig appro 
priation of $150 million: 
On passage. (Passed, voice vote.)..-- u waa a 
S. 2061, increasing the rates of basic compensation of oflicers and employees in the field service of the Post Office Departm 
On suspension of rules and passage. (Passed 409 to 1 ie aa abel eetany SOM 
H. R. 3882, requiring registration of persons trained in espionage for foreign governments or political part 
On passage. (Passed, voice vote nanos one ea 
H. R. 5923, authorizing the completion within the next 3 years of the construction of the Inter-American Highwa uf 
On passage. (Passed 353 to 13.)...............-. ‘Seated aceskhGenkecwonagane ari a ee i - Ten 
a aa aa eutab hata eae . ‘ rr 
Quorum call_......-- aia ae nani padints Pr 
H, R. 1, extending the authority of the President to enter into trade agreement ‘ 
[Saeco of cemierence- report. (Adopted 347 to 54.) . .....-nnscnscn esc nnconsectccccnsececawnacescsccoscce woreeseccceecs + re 
H. R. 6227, providing for the control and regulation of bank holding companies: : 
On passage. (Passed 371 to 24.) Yea 


H. Con. Res. 157, reaffirming desire of people of the United States for an honorable and lasting peace and inviting people of the world to join in 
effort to attain it: 
On passage. (Passed, voice vote.)........... oe asad Ee a 
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Date 


15k 


Ri June 
s June 
| Suane 


80 | June 


9 June 
yy June 


03 | June 


Q June 
bt June 
97 | June 


¥s | June 


99 | June 
WO June 
] Tune 


102 | June 


103 | June 
104 | June 
| 
10 June 
in July 
1O7 | July 


108 | July 
July 


July 


July 

117 | July 
| 

July 


119 Tulw 
120 | Ju 


aly 
121 | July 


July 


July 
122 | July 
123 | July 
124 | July 


July 
1 July 
126 | July 
127 | July 
128 | July 


129 | July 


130 | July 
131 | July 


132 | July 
133 | July 


| July 
134 | July 


135 | July 
136 | July 


137 | July 


16 


lf 


20 


20 


18 
is 


18 


18 


'~ 
_ 


y 


wR 


PR 























uorum call . — ; . 
a Res. 317, providing for the consideration of H. R. 6645, removing natural gas producers from Federal regulation: 
(Passed 27 . 


On pe 
uorum call 


H. R. 6645, removing natural-gas producers from Federal regulation: 
On motion to recommit 


On passage. 
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Measure, question, and result | 
| 
Quorum call ‘ : 7 
H. Res. 210, authorizing Committee on Banking and Currency to conduct studies and investigations, and make inquiries relating to the Federa 
Open Market Committee of the Federal Reserve Board 

On passage. (Rejected 178 to 214 ‘ — I a a ee eo ae scte . Ss 
I ee aa aia a oe a a ene Se ca declan gic i ceedioe deaiuc maaan sa to wl OR Re namaniae ee ES 25a i f | 
H. R. 6766, the public works appropriation bill, providing funds for rivers and harbors project 

On motion to recommi (Rejected, voice vote i es ‘iaaay poten Sa als 5 

On pa ure nce vot . ani SR a Sao tae ee ON Ae 
S. 67, adjusting the rates of basic compensation of Federal employee 

On pa g ; 70 to 3 = 
H. Con. Res. 109, authorizing the appointment of a congr ynal delegation to attend the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentar 

Conference 

On passage (Passed 337 to 31.) J aa - 

H. R. 6295, amending the Travel Expense Act of 1949 to pr in increased maximum per diem allowance for subsistence and travel expens« 

On passage. 320) to 41 
H. R. 4663, authorizing Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the Trinity River division, Central Valley project 

California, under Federal reclamation laws: 

On passage. (Passed 231 to 153.)................. wbenenceaseaces Saiiwinees Led SdndhOnvEsdeREdanwaenasbenecsewensanaese — 
Quorum call ines . 

H, R. 6040, ame ‘ certain administrative provisions of t lariff Act of 1930 and repealing obsolete provisions of the customs law 

On motion to recommit with instructions to delete section 1 ig export value the primary basis for assessing duty. (Rejected 143 to 232 
H. Con. Res. 149, expressing sense of Con s that the United States in its international relations should maintain its traditional pol 

opposition to colon m and Communist imperialism 

On passage. 7 tov a a a a aa 
H. R. 6992, extending ir the existing temporary lil ea n the public debt limit 

On passage. 267 to 56 ‘ cia 2 ete si al aaa pee aa 
Quorum call ae s cs ae 
H. R. 6829, authori 1in construction at military, naval, and Air Force installations 

On passage 316102 . » cthbwetsonscene wee c ceed ocnsenee 
Quorum ¢ 
H. R. 3005, exte niversal Military Training 1 Service Act and the Dependents Assistance Act for 4 years and extending for 2 

years the Doctors Draft Act 

On motion to recommit conference report Re ted 171 to 221 pti eedeiewleeamion icc sn ei te eet eal Sas 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 38s t ‘ . ‘a sae . a . se 
Quoru all ; = ake 
Quorum call - - - ween e nee nnen---- 

8. 727, adjusting the es of the judges of the courts of the D ict of Columbi 

On motion to recommit conference report and insist upon original House amendments. (Rejected 157 to ‘ eaineeotes = 
Quorum call eae on Katehi duases Wenner neat iene amet a — 

5. 2090, authorizing mutual security program 

On passage. 1 273 to 128.).-...- an ee jucesedneman pin eae naan : gas Apiaceae 
OPE enn eco 
Quorum call... es . S js 
COUROTUIE GHEE. 5 5 2 once dan cow cccecc cc cen scr wncesee cece dncceesasernsmenccccensscesscccoesscescosssesssons enasece ° 
H. R. 2844, streng wnalties for seditious conspira ind for advocacy < »verthrow of government: 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote Fete knee a Yea 
H. R. 4744, raising on on amount of Railroad Retirement annuity to spouses to maximum payable under social security 

On passage voice vote.) ; 
H. R. 3210, authorizing the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago to increase the diversion of water from Lake Michigan i 

the Illinois W 

On motion (Rejected 74 to 316 i ss 
8. 609, providing rewards for inform illegal im yx on, manufacture, or acq ion of nuclear material or atomic weapons 

On passage. ssed, voice vote cin hcnbibdben a a a ee ‘cua ait i - . avueen } 
S. 2090, authorizing the mutual security progran 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 262 to 12 -hneeee ae tla cee ac it iia ich eeeai ee ee ee ee ee 
I elaine gf sche ro oi tin 1 cae gs els pln pis Rs op ie a ell Ago RNG = aceon . is iene 
H. R. 7224, making itions for mutual security for the fiscal year 1956 : 

On passag 51 to 123 ‘ . bcccplial/eeiouseuecesncasaeebenanara is ‘ 

Quorum call ; ‘ 
H. R. 6766, the public works appropriation bill, pr lir inds for rivers and harbors project 

On adoption of conference report i TON a a ns le acs rik or es RC On a 
H. Res. 295, providing for consideration of H. R. 7089, providing benefits for t! irvivors of servicemen and veterans: 

On passa 376 to 24 
Quorum call ‘ as = 
H. R. 7089, revising and simplifying laws providing for benefit payments to survivors of servicemen and veteran 

On passage. , Voice vot Son i 
Quorum call : neat 
H. Con. Res. 127, ing sense of the Congress that ¢ rts be made to invite Spain into NATO: 

On passage. , Voice vote r soaguesboue owe senceccooees= 
Quorum call 
H. R. 7 , amending Social Security Act providing disability insurance benefits for certain disabled individuals who have attained 

reducing to ag on the basis of which benefits are paid to certain women, providing for continuation of child’s insurance be 
for ldren i sabled before attaining age 18, extending coverage, and increasing social-security tax: 

On motion to suspend the rules and pass. (Passed 372 to 31 ‘ iis diihsinsinaiit r 
Quorum call iit een iin ‘ saineilatinntaeapaitl 
Quorum call 
H, R. 6590, prohibiting Government employment of disloyal persons or those who believe in right to strike against the Governent: 

On passage II I nn t etineha Oshawa wee ame CUM See ANAS ee Rae We oe Rie dan ae einbare seeccceeses 
H. R. 6243, authoriz truction of an atomic-powered merchant ship to promote peaceful uses of atomic energy: 

On passage, oice vote.) ~ im . a“ . a ewesuee ; 
Quorum call EE aR LS eee een EL ee CR ee ~ ‘ 
a é : gileteuinbaccnian 
Quorum call Bini dihah ici inertnied 
i R. 7214, amending the Fair Labor Standards Act to make the minimum wage $1 an hour effective Mar. 1, 1956: 

On amendment to increase minimum wage to 90 cents per hour, (Rejected 145 to 188.)......------ is san cna 

On passage. (Passed 362 to 54.).....-.. ee ‘ 7 i s tellgm arti 
Quorum call... .- ead sisal caatict 7 - 

Quorum call......- cabinmnsauende _ i ree 
Quorum call P eachaktdiesi ith aii bale lela tated ee en gee aees 7 
H. R. 7000, providing for strengthening of the Reserve Forces 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 315 to 78.).....---.-..------.---.------------- + - - - eee eee ene e enn en concen neeeee 
H, R. 314, provid 3 hours of debate on H. R. 7474, the Federal-State highway construction bill: 

On passage. (Passed 274 to 129.).......--.-.--.-- 5 = ae a catcaaliaaeh alla be oie aera 
Quorum call 5 = ‘ eT ee ee slick al ao tae icenia . ~~ 
H. R. 7474, the Federal-State highway construction bill : ‘ 

On motion to recommit to incorporate bonding ptovisions of Dondero substitute (administration program) into bill, (Rejected 193 to 22 

On passage. <(Relocted 190 Go BOB.) .. ... nn nccrcccccccccccccccccccccccccncccccecccscoccccccccencncescsececccnseccessecocccosescces= 
H. R. 5647, repealing excise tax on motorcycles: ‘ 

I, Ss I I io oi aa we ettiisciiccscticeccvccnmcnastcnedsntsccconenscncns Oe hai ’ 
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(Rejected 203 to 210.) .. 
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toting and attendance record, Representative Jonn W. Byrnes, 8th District, Wisconsin (8th Cong Ist 
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gt J., sess} ( ontinued 


j 
{ 
Pat Mea juestion, and result } oy 
1955 
} 
| 
»! July 20 | Quorum call ; cecccedeceucenad oo 
| S$, 2126, the Housing Act of 1955 / j 
Tuly 29 On amendment removing public housing provisions and extending FHA mortgage insurance authority Pa 217 toa 188 i Yea 
fuly 29 | On passage. (Passed 396 to 3.) 7 a . Ye 
| Ti. R. 7618, adjusting civil-service retirement annuities: | , 
July 29 | On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) ..- You 
. | H. R. 7215, extending for 1 year to June 30, 1956, free postal privileges for members of Armed } s abroad ‘ 
July 30} On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) Pe 
E H. R. 7030, amending and extending Sugar Act of 1948, fixing domestic and foreign quotas 
j 30 | On passage. (Passed, division vote, 194 to 44 Vee 
| §. 2253, increasing from $700 million to $1.5 billion private sales of surplus agricultural commodities to friendly na ‘ eA } 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 7 
July 30] oes en «rE I WER oo 5 a on. on conicmenenasaeneusteadsdinecein 1 Yea 
| ; Hi. R. 7470, extending Defense Production Act to June 30, | 
| July 30 mies. TEOINNG, TOM WOU) on ncn socn css cs. ec ddadcccdecseass | Ven 
Aug. 1 | Quorum call ‘ | Present 
F H. Res. 299, providing $35,000 for further expenses of the Select Committee on Small Business j 
Aug. 1 On passage. (Passed 231 to 134.)_- | Nay 
8. 2576, repealing the franchise of Capital Transit Co., operating in the District of Columbia } 
Aug. 1] On suspension of rules and passage. (Rejected 215 to 150; a 24 majority is necessary for passage under suspension of rulk | Nn 
Aug. 1 | Quorum call A Py 
| authorizing the modification of the existing project for the Great Lakes connecting channels above Lake I xtend Law 
| away depths to Wisconsin ports 
a 1 On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) -.-- |] Yea 
{ Aug. 2 I ick cc cannes a naceccbeaaweedatawndGa 1; 
S. 2126, the Housing Act of 1955: | 
17] Aug. 2| On adoption of conference report providing for construction of 45,000 public housing units in 1 year. (Adopted 187 to 168 Na 
S. 2127, authorizing continuance of Small Business Administration to June 30, 1957, and increasing its revolving fund for loans to total $17 
million: 
| Aug. 2 On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) ‘ ; Yea 
S. 756, authorizing Federal aid to States for wildlife restoration projects 
Aug. 2 On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) . Yea 


AN EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Of necessity the report contains par- 
liamentary and legislative terms with 
which the reader may not be familiar. 
An explanation of some of these terms 
may, therefore, be helpful: 

A. A quorum call consists of a calling 
of the roll of Members to determine 
whether or not a quorum—a majority of 
Members—is present. No business may 
be conducted when it is found that a 
quorum is not present. 

B. Recommittal: Generally, on all im- 
portant bills, a motion to recommit the 
bill to a committee, with or without in- 
structions, is voted upon by the House 
before it votes upon passage of the bill. 
If such a motion is adopted, it means 
that the bill will be changed, delayed, 
or even killed. However, when a motion 
to recommit is accompanied by instruc- 
tions, the vote generally indicates 
whether the Member is in favor of or 
opposed to the change in the legislation 
proposed by the instructions and does 
not necessarily indicate his position on 
the billas a whole. A motion to recom- 
mit with instructions, if adopted, does 
not kill the bill. 

C. The type of bill can be determined 
by the letters which precede its number. 
All bills that originate in the House are 
designated by an H; those that originate 
in the Senate by an S. There are four 
main types: 

First. H. R. (S.) designates a bill 
which, when passed by both Houses in 
identical form and signed by the Presi- 
dent, becomes law. 

Second. H. J. Res. (S. J. Res.) desig- 
nates a joint resolution which must pass 
both Houses and be signed by the Pes- 
ident before becoming law. It is gener- 
ally used for continuing the life of an 
existing law, or in submitting to the 
States a constitutional amendment, in 
Which case it does not require the signa- 
ture of the President but must be passed 
by a two-thirds majority of both Houses. 


Third. H. Con. Res. (S. Con. Res.) 
designates a concurrent resolution. To 
become effective it must be passed by 
both the House and Senate but does not 
require the President's signature. It is 
used to take joint action which is purely 
within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Many emergency laws carry the provi- 
sion that they may be terminated by 
concurrent resolution, thus eliminating 
the possibility of a Presidential veto. 

Fourth. H. Res. (S. Res.) designates a 
simple resolution of either body. It does 
not require approval by the other body 
nor the signature of the President. It is 
used to deal with matters that concern 
one House only, such as changing rules, 
creating special committees, and so forth. 

D. Rule: Important bills, after ap- 
proval of the committee concerned, go to 
the House Committee on Rules where a 
rule, in the form of a House resolution 
(H. Res.), is granted covering the time 
allowed for debate, consideration of 
amendments, and other parliamentary 
questions. 

E. Conference: Representatives from 
both Houses of Congress meet in confer- 
ence to work out differences existing in 
the legislation as passed by the two 
bodies. Upon conclusion of their con- 
ference, a report is submitted to each 
House setting forth the agreements 
reached. Each House then must act by 
way of adopting or rejecting the report 
in whole or in part. 

F. Ordering the previous question: A 
motion to order the previous question, if 
adopted, shuts off further debate on the 
question before the House and prevents 
further amendments to such proposition. 

G. A bill may pass, or be defeated, by 
one of the following kind of votes: 

First. Voice vote: The Speaker first 
asks all in favor to say ‘‘aye” then those 
opposed to say “nay.” If there is no 
question as to the result, this is sufficient. 

Second. Division: If the result of the 
voice vote is in doubt, the Speaker asks 
those in favor to stand, then those op- 


posed to stand. He counts in each in- 
stance and announces the result. If he 
is in doubt, or if demand is made by one- 
fifth of a quorum, then— 

Third. Tellers are ordered. A Mem- 
ber on each side of the question is ap- 
pointed as teller, and they take their 
places at each side of the center aisle. 
Those in favor walk through and are 
counted. Those opposed do likewise 
The result settles most questions, but 
any Member, supported by one-fifth of 
a quorum, can ask for a rolicall. This 
privilege is guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. 

Fourth. Rollcalls place each Member 
on record on the particular measure in- 
volved. Each Member's name is called 
and his vote recorded. Rollcalls consti- 
tute the official voting record of the 
House. 

The outcome of various votes are indi- 
cated in parentheses in the record above. 
In the case of rollcall votes, the actual 
vote is shown—the yeas first and the 
nays last. 





Work of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the lst session of the 84th Congress, 
significant contributions have been made 
by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to the international relations of 
the United States, and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has played a major 
role in effecting these contributions. 

As chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I want to acknowledge the 
hard work and wholehearted coopera- 
tion of each and every member of the 
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committee, both on the majority and on 
the minority side, without which all the 
accomplishments during the Ist session 
of the 84th Congress would not have 
been possible. Operating on a biparti- 
san basis, the committee has added to 
the strength and unity which the United 
States presents to the world. It has con- 
sidered and reported legislation which 
has made more effective the conduct of 
foreign affairs by those charged with its 
conduct—the executive branch of the 
Government. 

There follows a brief summary of the 
legislation which the committee has re- 
ported favorably after careful consid- 
eration: 

MEASURES REPORTED AND PASSED BY THE HOUSE 
AND THE SENATE 
FORMOSA 


Unanimously reported from the com- 
mittee January 24, 1955; passed House 
January 25, 1955, by vote of 409 to 3; 
passed Senate January 28, 1955, by vote 
of 85 to 3; approved January 29, 1955; 
Public Law 4: This resolution authorizes 
the President to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States for protect- 
ing the security of Formosa, the Pesca- 
dores, and related positions and terri- 
tories of that area. 

EXTENSION OF MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


Passed Senate June 2, 1955, by vote of 
59 to 18; passed House, amended, June 
30, 1955, by vote of 273 to 128; confer- 
ence report adopted in House July 7, 
1955, by vote of 262 to 120; in Senate on 
July 7, 1955, by voice vote; approved July 
8, 1955; Public Law 138: This act ex- 
tended the mutual security program for 
another year, authorizing $2,472,500,000 
for military aid, of which $1,133,000,000 
was for military assistance, $317,200,000 
for direct forces support, and $1,022,- 
300,000 for defense support. It also au- 
thorized $182 million for development as- 
sistance; $172 million for technical co- 
operation and $459,300,000 for other pro- 
grams, including an Asian development 
funa of $200 million and a special Presi- 
dential fund of $100 million. 

INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT 


Passed House, amended, June 23, 1955, 
by voice vote; passed Senate, amended, 
July 25, 1955, by voice vote; conference 
report adopted by House July 29, 1955, by 
voice vote; by Senate August 1, 1955, by 
voice vote; approved August 9, 1955; 
Public Law 285: Provides for distribu- 
tion to American claimants of $41 mil- 
lion available in the United States for 
xayment of claims against Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania, the Soviet Union, 
and Italy. Utilizes existing claims adju- 
dication organization at no cost to Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Administrative expenses 
are to be met from funds available for 
distribution. 

STRENGTHENING THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Passed Senate June 17, 1955; passed 
House, amended, by vote of 142 to 27, 
under suspension of rules, August 1, 1955; 
Senate agreed to House amendment Au- 
gust 1, 1955; approved August 5, 1955; 
Public Law 250: This bill increases the 
number of top-level statutory positions 
in the Department of State by three 
officers at the level of Deputy Under 
Secretary of State; provides for the rank 
of career ambassador as the highest 
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class of Foreign Service officer; and per- 
mits computations for retirement pur- 
poses upon the actual salary received by 
an Officer. 

CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


Passed House, Consent Calendar pro- 
ceedings, July 30, 1955; passed Senate 
August 2, 1955; approved August 9, 1955; 
Public Law 298: This bill amends an act 
of August 5, 1953, to give more flexibility 
to the Commission in its plans for a suit- 
able memorial in the Philippines to the 
Filipinos and Americans who fought 
there during World War II. It permits 
the Commission to accept public and 
private gifts and carries an authoriza- 
tion of not more than $100,000 for the 
expenses of the Commission. Also, it 
permits the Commission to contract for 
work, supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment inside and outside the United 
States and to engage the services of 
architects and other personnel. 

INTEGRATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE AND 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE PERSONNEL 


Passed House by voice vote March 23, 
1955; passed Senate by voice vote March 
30, 1955; approved April 5, 1955; Public 
Law 22: 

Enables the Department of State to 
continue the integration of its personnel 
into the Foreign Service Officer Corps, 
as has been recommended by several 
independent committees appointed to 
study the State Department personnel 
and organization. 

Establishes a home transfer allowance; 
permits the Department to defray part 
of the cost of education of children of 
Foreign Service officers when living 
abroad: provides for medical examina- 
tions, inoculations and vaccinations for 
dependents of Foreign Service officers; 
makes Foreign Service and Reserve offi- 
cers eligible to receive hardship post 
differentials like those paid staff officers 
and employees and civilian personnel of 
other Government agencies stationed 
abroad. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES ACROSS CANADIAN 
AND MEXICAN BOUNDARIES 


Bridge across the Rainy River, at or 
near Baudette, Minn.—passed Senate 
May 31, 1955; passed House, Consent 
Calendar proceedings, June 7, 1955; ap- 
proved June 16, 1955; Public Law 79. 

Bridge across the Rio Grande, at or 
near Los Ebanos, Tex.—passed House 
May 17, 1955, Consent Calendar proceed- 
ings; passed Senate June 17, 1955; ap- 
proved June 28, 1955; Public Law 98. 

Bridge across the Rio Grande at Rio 
Grande City, Tex.—passed House, Con- 
sent Calendar proceedings, May 17, 1955; 
passed Senate June 17, 1955; approved 
June 28, 1955; Public Law 100. 

Bridge across the St. Croix River 
between Calais, Maine, and St. Stephen, 
New Brunswick, Canada—passed Senate 
June 17, 1955; passed House, Consent 
Calendar proceedings, July 18, 1955; ap- 
proved July 28, 1955; Public Law 184. 
OLYMPIC GAMES AT SQUAW VALLEY, CALIF., 1960 


Passed Senate May 13, 1955; passed 
House, Consent Calendar proceedings, 
June 7, 1955; approved June 13, 1955; 
Public Law 69: Gives official United 
States sanction to the extension of an 
invitation by the United States Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1960 winter 


August 16 


Olympic games at Squaw Valley, Calif 
No expense to the United States Govern. 
ment is involved. The last games were 
held in the United States in 1932. 


REPEAL OF CONSULAR FEE STAMP REQUIREMENT 


Passed House, Consent Calendar pro- 
ceedings, May 17, 1955; passed Senate 
June 17, 1955; approved June 28, 1955: 
Public Law 101: Repeals the require. 
ment for adhesive official stamps to be 
affixed by consular officers abroad when 
any consular or notarial act is per. 
formed. Elimination of this stamp dj 
penses with an obsolete and costly proce 
dure and permits the Department of 
State to conduct certain of its functions 
in a more efficient and businesslike 
manner. 

SERVICE CHARGE 

Passed House, Consent Calendar pro. 
ceedings, May 17, 1955; passed Senat: 
June 17, 1955; approved June 28, 1955: 
Public Law 102: Repeals service charge 
for making out and authenticating 
copies of records in Department of State 
Permits the Department to charge for 
such services at a rate commensurate 
with cost. 

PROTECTION OF UNITED STATES OFFICIALS AND 
DISTINGUISHED FOREIGN VISITORS 


Passed House, Consent Calendar pro- 
ceedings, May 17, 1955; passed Senate 
June 17, 1955; approved June 28, 1955: 
Public Law 104: Authorizes certain 
security officers of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service to carry 
firearms for the protection of United 
States officials at international confer- 
ences and distinguished foreign visitors 
to the United States. 

NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION PA 
MENTARY CONFERENCE, HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 109 
Passed House under suspension of 

rules June 20, 1955, by vote of 338 to 31; 

passed Senate July 1, 1955: Authorized 

appointment of seven delegates by the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives 

and by the President of the Senate to 

meet jointly with representative parlia- 
mentary groups from other NATO mem- 

bers at a conference in Paris in July 1955. 

OPPOSITION TO COLONIALISM AND COMMUNIST 
IMPERIALISM, HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 149 
Passed House, unanimous-consent pro- 

ceedings, June 23, 1955, by vote of 367 

to 0; passed Senate, amended, by vote 

of 88 to 0, July 14, 1955; House agreed 

to Senate amendments July 18, 1959: 

Expresses the sense of Congress that the 

United States in its international rela- 

tions should maintain its traditiona 

policy in opposition to colonialism an 

Communist imperialism. 


PEACE, HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 157 


Passed House, unanimous-consent pro- 
ceedings, June 14, 1955; passed Sen- 
ate June 17, 1955: Congress hereby ex- 
presses the fundamental desire and 
hopes of the American people for peace 
and calls upon other nations to renew 
efforts to strengthen the peace. 
MEASURES REPORTED AND PASSED BY HOUSE BUT 

NOT FINALLY ACTED UPON IN SENAT! 
PASSPORT FEES, H. R. 5844 


Passed House, Consent Calendar pro- 
ceedings, July 30, 1955: Authorizes JP- 
crease from $1 to $3 in the passport i 
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d by clerks of State courts when 
r passport applications. 
M OF RELIGION, HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 386 


ed House, unanimous-consent pro- 
July 18, 1955: Calls upon the 
f the world to join in protecting 
yntinued right to worship and to 
their own spiritual beliefs. 
ERSHIP OF SPAIN IN NATO, HOUSE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 127 


P d House, unanimous-consent pro- 
s, July 14, 1955: Expresses the 
f the Congress that the President 
take all proper and necessary 

to bring about an invitation to 
to become a party to the North 
itie Treaty and a member of the 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

FIGN SERVICE ANNUITIES, S. 1287 
Passed Senate June 24, 1955; passed 

House, amended, under suspension of 
ies, August 1, 1955; Senate action de- 
rred: This bill provides for a $324 in- 


4 


crease for about 250 retired Foreign 
Se . officers and widows. It also 
makes an adjustment in some annuities 


similar to the cost-of-living increase al- 
ready provided for a comparable group 
of retired civil-service employees. The 
ll also provides relief through grants, 
not exceeding $100 a month, to widows 
in impoverished circumstances 
who are not eligible for annuities. 
ME URES REPORTED BUT NOT FINALLY ACTED 
UPON IN THE HOUSE 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO, H. R. 5894 
Reported July 14, 1955: Amends Public 
Law 565, 79th Congress, to permit ac- 
ceptance by the United States National 
Commission of gifts or bequests of 
money, such gifts or bequests to be ex- 
empt from District of Columbia as well 
as Federal income, estate, and gift taxes. 
UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP, HOUSE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 186 


Reported July 12, 1955: Membership 
in the United Nations for Austria, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan; the Republic of Korea, 
Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, and Viet- 
Nam has been blocked by Soviet veto in 
the Security Council. It is the sense of 
this resolution that the United States 
should “exercise all possible influence in 
the United Nations to support these free 
and independent countries for member- 
ship in the United Nations.” 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST AGGRESSION, 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 183 


Reported June 9, 1955: Requests the 
Secretary of State to take action to carry 
out certain recommendations of the 
Select Committee on Communist Aggres- 
Sion, contained in its report made at the 
Close of the 83d Congress. 


PASSAMAQUODDY INTERNATIONAL TIDAL POWER 
PROJECT, SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 12 


Passed Senate June 14, 1955; reported 
by committee to House July 14, 1955: Not 
to exceed $3 million is authorized by this 
resolution for the purpose of making a 
final survey to determine the feasibility 
of construction of a tidal power project 
in Passamaquoddy Bay for the genera- 
ton of hydroelectric power, its cost, and 
Whether in the interest of national econ- 
‘my and national defense. A similar 
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measure was reported favorably by the 
committee during the 83d Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION NOT COMPLETED BY 

COMMITTEE 
STATUS OF FORCES AGREE MENTS, HOUSE JOINT 

RESOLUTION 309, AND IDENTICAL AND SIMILAR 

RESOLUTIONS 

Provides for revision of Status of 
Forces Agreements and certain other 
treaties and agreements so that “foreign 
countries will not have criminal juris- 
diction over American Armed Forces 
personnel Stationed within their bound- 
aries.” 

The committee received testimony 
from 7 Members of Congress, 7 Govern- 
ment officials, and 5 private witnesses 
during hearings held on July 13, 14, 19, 
20, 21, and 26, 1955. These hearings are 
being printed to date and will soon be- 
come available. The committee will re- 
sume hearings on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 309 when the Congress reconvenes 
in January 1956. 

Statistical record, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 
Number of consultative subcommit- 

Nl a Ra ea ae 8 

Number of specia! legislative subcom- 


i on cia cs caceateecgtemn totaal 3 
Number of conference committees_-_-_ 2 
Number of meetings of conference 

REND is tine cits ieee en a 2 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 

referred to the committee__.__.__- 104 
Number of simple and concurrent 

resolutions referred to committee__ 106 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 

considered by the committee___-_-_- 28 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 

FOporTved TAVOTADIY.. .... .cncccnunssun 19 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 

favorably reported by committee 

and passed by House. _............. 17 
Number of bills and joint resolutions 

CUBECOE INGO 1G. nccccncnuncnnnse 14 


Number of simple and concurrent 
resolutions considered by commit- 
WOO Giwadleiieitene Seeeiodoccans 12 
Number of simple and concurrent 


resolutions reported and acted 
upon by the Housé.i.s<..5<.....- 4 
Number of hearings (open and ex- 
ARNO, «iin nie sxsacnc wean eniae ain 112 
Number of pages of printed hearings. 1,968 
Number of pages of reports_._.-.-.. 276 
Number of witnesses............... 179 
Number of witness appearances he- 
TOTO, COMMIMIGCOCG .. goo keenest cnwn = 243 
Number of meetings with Rules Com- 
Ce a ee 8 
Number of committee reports: 
Reports on legislation__...... 24 
Minority reports on legislation. 2 
Conference reports ........... 2 
fo 3 
DW iit canning ene menames 31 
Number of messages from the Presi- 
dent and executive communica- 
tions referred to the committee_-_-_ 25 
Number of House documents referred 
Se ete OGRE GCOO.. 5 mccersmne eset dierent 15 
Number of memorials and petitions 
referred to the committee_____.--. 54 


Number of reports requested from 
Government departments and 
agencies on legislation referred to 
TED CONRAD cine ccinctncnnmnnncnwmd 46 

Approximate number of pages in 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of House 
consideration on bills and resolu- 
tions reported by committee----.. 250 

Number of Members’ sponsoring 


measures referred to the commit- 
SU id nice ni cattisaininaeaaidnataion 130 


Time spent in sessions: 





By committee: Executive, 91 hours, 9 
minutes; open, 49 hours, 8 minutes 

By subcommittees: Executive, 31 h 
18 minutes; open, 5 hours, 22 minute 

Total: 176 hours, 57 minut 

Approximate total authorization in meas- 
ures considered by committee and passed by 
House and enacted into law: $3,285,930,000. 

(By way of compari , the n ey in- 
volved in public bills before the committee 
during the 73d Cong. was $102,000.) 





Georgia Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Observe Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
each year on May 1, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars observe Loyalty Day. This 
day is set aside annually to remind the 
people of this great Nation that they 
must do more than just call themselves 
Americans; they must support and be- 
lieve in the American way of life. 

The Communist nations of the world 
celebrate May 1 as May Day, with mas- 
Sive parades, slogan shouting, and mili- 
tary might. Americans hope to mini- 
mize the effects of this Communist prop- 
aganda by celebrating this day as Loyalty 
Day. 

The energetic efforts of VFW State 
Loyalty Day Chairman Charles A. Moran 
have contributed much to make Loyalty 
Day an outstanding event in Georgia. In 
a report on Loyalty Day to the 1955 
Georgia VFW Encampment at Savannah, 
Ga., Chairman Moran points up the in- 
creasing participation of more VFW 
posts and auxiliaries in Georgia on Loy- 
alty Day. The success of this program 
is most gratifying, and it is an exmple 
to the American people that through the 
observance of this one day, the Georgia 
VFW has rededicated itself to the belief 
of a free country, a free world and a 
free man. 

Under leave previously granted, I at- 
tach herewith as a part of these remarks 
Chairman Moran’s report on Loyalty Day 
to the department encampment: 

Comrade Department Commander Roland 
Richardson, comrades, sisters of the aux- 
iliary, and friends of our great VFW, it is not 
possible to put into 5 minutes everything 
that was done during the year by the Georgia 
Loyalty Day committee. So I will tell you 
what I think would be of the most interest 
and would serve as an incentive for more of 
our members to enter into the spirit of i 
when the time comes to help sponsor one of 
the most important days in the entire year— 
Loyalty Day, May 1. 

As you know, this day has been recognized 
by our Federal Government at the instance 
of Jimmy VanZandt, a past commander in 
chief, a personal friend of mine, with whom 
I served during his 3 years as chief. Two 
years ago, Loyalty Day was recognized by our 
general assembly, through the cooperation 
of another Jimmy—last name Floyd, and 
Representative Braswell Deen. 

A lot has been done and accomplished 
There were various and numerous contacts 
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made—in person, by letters, and by tele- 
gram. In that way many organizations hold- 
ing their national and State conventions in 
Atlanta and other parte of Georgia learned 
more about Loyalty Day—what it is and what 
it stands for. At the same time many more 
friends were made for the VFW. I will not 
list these organizations here lest we incur 
the envy of the State chamber of commerce. 
Our posts and districts were sent the cus- 
tomary directives from our national com- 
mittee in addition to some of my own pep 
notes. 

Again there has been an appreciable in- 
crease in those posts and auxiliaries that 
sponsored some sort of observance. We are 
happy to announce that one of the best 
parades in the entire VFW organization was 
hela in Georgia by Post 5257, Stone Moun- 
tain. Post 5290, Conyers, and Post 5448, 
Griffin, sponsored their second parade. Post 
2681, Marietta, attracted people not only from 
all parts of Cobb County, but had the par- 
ticipation of Post 7612 of Atlanta and one 
of the best girls’ drum and bugle corps in 
the VF W—from Post 4421, Monroe. Post 3027, 
Atlanta, had a very enthusiastic meeting. 
Rather than not to miss it, the wife of the 
post quartermaster, Comrade McKenney, who 
has been afflicted as the result of a stroke, 
listened as best she could from her car. 
Comrades: Such a gallant heart, a patriot, 
can give a lesson in loyalty to those who 
had something else planned for that day— 
golf or fishing, etc. Post 8579 joined in with 
Stone Mountain. Post 6449, Fairburn, at- 
tracted widespread and favorable attention 
with its all-day vigil at the War Veterans’ 
Monument there where members took turns 
standing at attention. Are there any posts 
who have been omitted? It is possible for 
mail sometimes not to reach its destination. 
So that our comrades and friends—and I— 
may see those from the posts mentioned, as 
they helped to make our Loyalty Day a suc- 
cess, I will ask that they please stand. In 
the name of our department and our great 
order we extend to you, comrades, our 
thanks and gratitude. 

We cannot let this occasion pass without 
expressing our gratitude also to the press 
in all parts of Georgia, the radio, and the 
13 TV stations, the ministers and the teach- 
ers; also to Herman Talmadge, Marvin Grif- 
fin, Ben Huiet, Marion Williamson, Ben Fort- 
son, Jack Langford, Georgia commander of 
the American Legion; Judge James Davis, 
our Fifth District Congressman; Pete Wheel- 
er, director, Georgia Department of Veterans’ 
Service; our department commander, Roland 
Richardson; Sister Lydia Alexander, Georgia 
VFW Auxiliary president; Department Quar- 
termaster Jimmy Floyd, and Past Quarter- 
master Kelso Hearn; Ben Mosely, manager 
of the Scoutorama in Atlanta; also our com- 
mander in chief, Merton Tice; AMVETS Na- 
tional Commander Rufus Wilson; National 
DAV Commander Judge English: Brother 
Jernick, the grand exalted ruler of the BPO 
Elks; the officers and members of the Georgia 
Press Association; and to others who were 
60 cooperative and encouraging. 

Comrades, we must exemplify militant 
Americanism through the medium of our 
Loyalty Day. We must be fired with a zeal 
such as that which characterized those who 
since the founding of our beloved country 
paid the supreme sacrifice while wearing the 
uniform, whether he be city boy or country 
boy, converted Yankee or Georgia Cracker, 
Protestant or Catholic, Jew or gentile, white 
or colored, God has given each an oppor- 
tunity to help eradicate the malignant 
scourge of atheistic communism—those of 
us here in our great State of Georgia will 
do our share, 
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Recreation Plans Shelved by United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the first directives that went out from 
Washington upon establishment of the 
Forest Service 50-years ago was that our 
public forests should be managed to pro- 
vide the greatest good to the greatest 
number of people in the long run. 

Today we are seeing a reversal of that 
historic policy as it applies to recrea- 
tion, one of the multipurpose uses of 
these forests. 

Each year more Amer‘cans spend at 
least part of their vacations in our na- 
tional forests. Last year 40 million 
Americans did so. This was more than 
twice the total number of visits in 1946. 

Last year we appropriated $112 mil- 
lion for the Forest Service to operate 
and maintain recreational facilities, for 
sanitation and care of some 4,700 public- 
use areas, and $210,000 for wildlife man- 
agement. In other words, we were will- 
ing to spend less than 4 cents per visitor 
on facilities first built in the CCC days 
and which are falling apart. 

But there are also threats to our 
recreation areas from other directions. 

The Hoover Commission task force on 
water resources disclaims all basic Fed- 
eral responsibility for recreation, fish, 
and wildlife conservation. These are 
the responsibility of local government 
and private citizens, the task force said. 

And the Justice Department has an- 
nounced a new antirecreation policy, as 
is pointed out in the following article 
from the July 26 issue of Labor’s Daily: 
RECREATION PLANS SHELVED BY UNITED STATES 

Conservation groups in the United States 
are becoming deeply concerned about the 
present tendency in Washington to elimi- 
nate recreation, fishing, and wildlife conser- 
vation considerations from Federal programs 
in the face of a mushrooming demand and 
growing shortage of recreation facilities in 
the Nation, says the Washington Window 
column of the Public Affairs Institute. 

National park and forest facilities are now 
swamped, unable to handle all the skyrocket- 
ing number of visitors. Number of hunting 
and fishing visitors drawn to parks and for- 
ests, jumped from 5 million to 11 million be- 
tween 1947 and 1953. Everywhere recreation 
facilities are jampacked and prospects are 
that demand for such facilities will grow in 
the next decade as never before. 

In face of this situation, conservationists 
are concerned by such actions as these: 

1. The Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Water Resources has disclaimed all basic Fed- 
eral responsibility for recreation, fish, and 
wildlife conservation and similar programs. 
They are the responsibility of local govern- 
ment and private, citizens, the task force 
reported. 

PROHIBIT INUNDATION 

Furthermore, the task force recommended 
that in the jurisdiction of all future water 
projects, no costs or damages be given con- 
sideration which are not “susceptive to 
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monetary evaluation.” This would exe) 
the inundation of a scenic area, a pres, 
river gorge or natural wildlife habitat {;,, 
cost considerations. And on the benefit 

of the ledger, the task force recomm: 
that no value be allowed beyond actua! sup 
collectible from users or contributed by non. 
administering agencies. 

2. The Attorney General’s office has 4). 
announced, in the name of economy. { 
land taken for dams, reservoirs, and othe, 
Federal projects will be strictly limited “, 
the absolute minimum necessary for the op. 
eration and maintenance of the project 

This appears to be a slap at a policy insti. 
tuted by the Tennessee Valley Authority ; 
buy a strip of land around the border 
to assure access by the public, free of charg; 
for recreation uses. 

The Justice Department’s announcemen 
of the new policy on land acquisiti re- 
casts millions of savings in land costs to the 
Government and observes that “developmen: 
of recreational and other incidental facilities 
by local agencies or private individuals wi) 
be made possible without Federal expensé 

The new policy of acquiring an absolute 
minimum of land is already in effect by 
agreement of construction agencies, the Jus. 
tice Department announced. 


SOME LANDS TO BE RETURNED 


Some lands already taken for pending 
projects may be returned to private owners 
The announcement said that Corps of Engi- 
neers has 25 projects underway in which 
as much as 186,000 acres—10 percent of all 
land involved—may be allowed to remain 
in private hands. 


National recreation groups believe that the 
Federal Government should put gr 
emphasis, not less, on recreation programs 
They point to recent growth in attendance at 
forests and parks and the huge jump in 
hunting and fishing licenses reported above 

Prospective further growth of demand for 
recreation facilities has been studied by 
Stephen Raushenbush, of the Public Affairs 
Institute, who foresees a further growt! 
50 to 100 percent in use of facilities 
coming decade. 

Population growth alone would 
for some growth. But other factors are at 
work. Per capita income is rising, and use 
of recreation facilities rises with income 
The present administration is predicting a 
28 percent rise in total disposable income by 
1960 and 52 percent by 1965. The per capita 
rise should be at least half of the total rise 
percentagewise, and will mean a great in- 
crease in the per capita use of recreation 
facilities. In addition to these two fa 
population increase and improved incomes 
there is the prospect of shorter workweek, 
longer weekends and extended annual vaca- 
tions due to increases in the labor force and 
increased productivity of all labor. 


DEMANDS MAY RISE 


Taking all these factors into co! 
tion, Raushenbush reported that dema! 
for outdoor recreation facilities “may easily 
be up 50 percent to 100 percent in the next 
10 years.” 

Conservation groups point out th 
recent Hoover Commission and administr- 
tion actions in the recreation, fish and wilc- 
life fields are in sharp contrast to recom 
mendations of the Truman Water Policy 
Commission of 1950-51. This recommended 
(1) that recreational opportunities be given 
fullest consideration in planning al! pro): 
ects; (2) that water resources programs b¢ 
coordinated with local, State, and region® 
recreational programs and (3) that projects 
be constructed and operated “to insure full 
realization for their recreational valu 
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ner, the Truman Commission specifi- 
‘recommended: 

table lands adjacent to all Federal 

irs should be reserved and made 

le for public recreation use.” 
+t recommendation is the exact oppo- 

the current Justice Department policy 
al ncement. 

Mr, Speaker, the Federal Government 
must shoulder its share of the respon- 
sibility for recreation, fish, and wildlife 
conservation, and similar programs re- 
cardless of what the Hoover Commission 
recommends or the Attorney General 
"Tt is for this reason that I introduced 
H.R. 1823 which would— 

First. Declare public recreation use of 
the national forests to be a policy of 
Congress. 

Second. Earmark 10 percent of the na- 
tional forests receipts each year for de- 
velopment, maintenance, and operation 
of facilities and areas for recreation use, 
improvement, and maintenance of wild- 
life habitat and provisions for adequate 
safety, sanitation, and health in con- 
nection with uses of the national for- 
ests. The amount so set aside shall not 
exceed $515 million in any 1 year. None 
of the money shall be used for land ac- 
quisition. 

Third. Provide that fees, already au- 
thorized, collected for use of any sub- 
stantially improved recreational area 
where special services or facilities are 
provided, shall go into this special im- 


provement fund instead of into the 
Treasury. 
Our national forests are making 


money for us. Receipts in fiscal 1953 
totaled $73 million. That same year 
Congress appropriated about $62 mil- 
lion for the Forest Service. So $11 mil- 
lion went into the Treasury from oper- 
ation of our national forests. We should 
reinvest some of this profit in the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation has about as 
much land under concrete—in highways, 
streets, and parking lots—as it has in 
wilderness areas. If our children and 
their children are to get to know and 
love the outdoors as we do, we must act 


now to preserve our vanishing wilder- 
ness. 





Age Reduction in Social-Security Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the 1st session of the 84th Congress 
1s adjourning and I cannot be accused 
of playing politics, I want to take this 
opportunity to thank the Democratic 
Majority leadership, as well as the Re- 
Publican minority leadership, and the 
Majority members, as well as the minor- 
ity members, for their assistance in 
making it possible to give the aged people 
the relief I asked for when I introduced 
H. R. 5064 on March 18, 1955. 
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Especially do I appreciate the thought- 
ful consideration given to the subject by 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I am also grateful for the 
many telegrams and letters I have re- 
ceived from people all over the country 
complimenting me on the introduction 
of this legislation. I am certain their 
recommendations and suggestions to me, 
as well as to their Congressmen, played 
an important part in the granting of the 
age reduction from 65 to 60 years to 
women who desire to receive social-secu- 
rity benefits. 





What Next in the Automobile Industry? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
had the pleasure of viewing an extraor- 
dinary invention in the automotive field 
which ultimately will save thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars that would 
ordinarily be lost in property damage. 
Mr. Rashid, a resident of the State I am 
privileged to represent, brought his ra- 
dar-equipped automobile to Washington 
for a demonstration. 

We rode around the Capitol for some 
time while Mr. Rashid showed us the 
almost unbelievable features of this ve- 
hicle. This car has a radar screen di- 
rectly below the grillwork, several inches 
high and extending the width of the 
auto, which projects an impulse that is 
guaranteed to halt the car should any- 
one or anything appear in its path. In- 
cidentally, there is a similar apparatus 
on the rear of the car to prevent in- 
juring pedestrians or property while op- 
erating the car in reverse. The natural 
tendency of a person viewing this in- 
vention for the first time is to expect 
to be hurled through the windshield; 
however, this is not the case. ‘The faster 
the car is moving the farther the radar 
beam is projected. If you are approach- 
ing an object at a high speed, the radar 
is reducing car speed before you, the 
driver, are actually aware of impend- 
ing danger. The car will then, if not 
manually halted, stop before striking 
the object. Tests were conducted in 
Michigan wherein two radar-equipped 
cars tried unsuccessfully at 50 miles per 
hour to crash head-on; both stopped 
with ease many yards apart. Also, a car 
changing lanes and cutting you off in 
traffic will bring your radar into imme- 
diate action, thereby eliminating the 
possibility of a collision. 

This radar does not work at less than 
10 miles per hour, therefore it does not 
hinder parking or entering a garage, 
and so forth. Mr. Rashid informs me 
that his invention will cost no more than 
power-steering and will pay for itself in 
about 3 years if the insurance companies 
reduce their rates, as is anticipated, on 
cars containing radar. 
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It is indeed gratifying to know that 
Mr. Carl Rashid and his colleagues, who 
have worked so long and hard on the 
problems of highway accidents, have at 
last come up with a device that may 
prove the solution. 





True Pledge of Allegiance to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Mr. Charles J. Weber, of the 
Detroit general assembly, fourth degree, 
Knights of Columbus, Detroit, Mich., I 
am submitting the following article from 
Dawn of July 9, 1955, a patriotic journal 
published by Mr. S. C. Ide, in Portland, 
Ind.: 


TRUE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE 
UNITED STATES 
(By Most Rev. John K. Mussio, bishop of 
Steubenville, Ohio) 

Before God, we today pledge anew our 
allegiance to the United States and to all for 
which it stands. Too long have we Ameri- 
cans allowed our pledge of allegiance to be 
but a mere formality in our lives as citizens 
of this great democracy. We salute the flag 
with little appreciation of the tremendous 
principles of right living for which it is a 
symbol. We mumble the words of the Dec- 
laration of Independence without a true un- 
derstanding of what it costs in effort and 
sacrifice to bring its blessings to us. We 
live our days under the protection of the 
great Constitution of these United States 
with little or no concern whether or not men 
are conspiring to make its words hollow and 
meaningless sounds. 

We are guilty of all these faults, not be- 
cause we do not love America, not because 
we do not treasure her blessings, not be- 
cause we are unconcerned with real threats 
to our security and preservation as a free 
people, but simply because we are steeped 
in the illusion that nothing can happen to 
America. To us it is unthinkable that any- 
one would want any other way of life than 
the democratic way, especially when that way 
has been the salvation of hungry and perse- 
cuted peoples all over the face of the world. 
Democracy is so much a part of our living 
that we find it practically impossible to 
imagine how life could be otherwise. And in 
this lies the grave threat to our security. 
For there are people who hate democracy as 
the greatest barrier to their own selfish de- 
signs for world conquest. There are those 
who are pushing into our American life a 
Trojan horse which is made to look pleasing 
to the American eye, but is in reality full of 
treachery and ruin. We all have to learn 
again that to preserve America we must fight 
for the preservation of her democratic spirit. 


DEMOCRACY MUST BE KNOWN TO BE LOVED 


Unless we know the principles of democ- 
racy, how can we be devoted to their preser- 
vation? Men do not die for vague theories 
or for meaningless catchwords. Nor do they 
live in loyal support to an unhonored shrine. 
We must know to love. And yet, although 
we live daily in the enjoyment of rights 
guaranteed us by the Constitution, few of 
us know anything about that Constitution. 
Do you know the Constitution of the United 
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States? Are you acquainted with the Dec- 
laration of Independence? 

Our schools are extremely lax in their in- 
sistence upon a firm and sound understand~- 
ing of the basic principles of true American- 
ism. We fail to see the truth that unless 
we know the principles of American democ- 
racy, we can hardly know when they are 
being attacked. As a result we are doing 
things daily that weaken our democratic way 
of life. It is appalling how easily we will 
give to anyone who promises much the very 
custodianship of our most hallowed rights. 
Any appeal to our selfishness will give to a 
shrewd conspirator an authority which could 
crush us; a tongue that knows the language 
of class hatred and religious bigotry can 
sway our people to practice real tyranny 
under the guise of democracy. 

AMERICA IS HER PEOPLE 


We have in America today shameful ex- 
amples of the abuse of authority, a setting 
aside of human rights, the practice of po- 
litical absolutism unequaled in our history. 
We see daily the spectacle of men glutting 
themselves at the expense of social justice, 
national security, and moral principles. We 
see Americans ready to barter their vote or 
too lazy to exercise it. We rub shoulders 
daily with men who are ready to chisel, lie, 
steal, betray, and kill without any moral 
scruples whatsoever, their only fear being 
one of detection. America cannot long sur- 
vive if she must be nourished from such a 
soil. America was born in the spirit of God- 
fearing men; in that spirit alone can she 
endure. 

We must remember that we cannot hold 
on to liberty if we do not value it for what 
it is worth; we will-not have America unless 
we want what America stands for. America 
is not an official's desk, not a congress, not 
a state. America is her people. The pre- 
amble of the Constitution of the United 
States opens with the words “We the people 
of the United States.” It is a government 
of the people, not of the States. President 
Monroe said: “The people, the highest au- 
thority known to our system, from whom all 
our institutions spring, and on whom they 
depend, formed it.” 

Patrick Henry exclaimed in truth: “Its 
language, ‘We the people,’ is the institution 
of one great, consolidated, National Govern- 
ment of the people of all the States, instead 
of a Government by compact with the States 
for its agents.” 


FIDELITY TO FREEDOM'S HIGHEST 
PRINCIPLES 


It is our Government and will be Govern- 
ment as long as we cherish its great char- 
acter of human liberties. No matter what 
may happen over the face of the world, 
America will always remain the great beacon 
of hope and freedom to everyone as long as 
we are a people who love freedom, think of 
freedom, are ready to fight for freedom, and 
daily live a life in fidelity to freedom's high- 
est principles. We are worthy of America 
only as long as we are true sons of all for 
which she stands. 


How well are we fulfilling our great trust? 
Certainly we have been asleep. If we do not 
soon awaken to our danger, we will never 
again awaken to the American scene as we 
have always known it. What has been going 
on? Well, we have allowed writers and 
speakers to pooh-pooh our pledges of loy- 
alty; we have had our national heroes ridi- 
culed and called thieves, bumpkins, and 
louts. We have watched men, under the 
exaggerated privilege of freedom of speech, 
preach against America, inveigh against her 
most sacred institutions, and advocate theo- 
ries which are diametrically opposed to our 
democratic way of life. We have exposed 
our children to this diabolical drivel on the 
grounds that this is the only way to practice 
liberty. 
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ENEMIES IN OUR MIDST AFFECTING PUBLIC 
OPINION 

As a result, our enemies are soundly en- 
trenched in our schools, our universities, 
and in every channel which affects public 
opinion. Our courts have been made a 
laughing stock by these fifth columnists, 
and at this very time they are using our 
courts with a contempt designed to show 
their contempt for everything American. 
They stretch our protection of rights to a 
breaking point that might actually ruin 
America. In fact they are using America to 
break America. And we stand by, meekly 
watching men who are selling America down 
the river take the key places in our literary 
and dramatic fields, in the movies, the radio, 
in labor, and in politics—men boasting of 
their dislike for things American by support- 
ing everything that is un-American—and 
still we sit by as casual onlookers. We have 
seen these people maneuvering American 
policy so that it would seem to oppose the 
just claims of minorities. 


DEMOCRACY OR TOTALITARIANISM ? 


Having thus set the stage, these trouble- 
makers would then rush in to protect the 
rights of the minorities in the name of jus- 
tice, would pit this class against that class, 
thus paving the way for their own access 
to power. We find labor organizations shot 
through with these agitators, whose one pur- 
pose, as in Italy and France, is to cripple our 
economic system. We find the greatest suc- 
cess of our enemies in spreading the doctrine 
of secularism among our people, among a 
people who have always been godly and of 
strong moral fiber. 

How they are succeeding need not be told 
here. The sordid records of the divorce 
courts, of the juvenile delinquency case his- 
tories, the tragedy of broken homes, wander- 
ing families, of the cheap price put on hu- 
man life, the old heads on young children, 
the disrespect for authority, the contempt 
for law, the chiseling among those in author- 
ity, the lack of honor among the citizenry— 
all of this is the shame of America, the open 
sores of her secularist spirit. We have let 
this un-American spirit run God out of our 
schools. We have let professors under the 
guise of academic freedom preach Marxism 
and all it stands for to young men in whose 
hands lie the future of our democracy. We 
have allowed anyone to say anything at any 
time against America, her ideals, and her 
leaders, without any consideration whatso- 
ever of that higher right America possesses 
against such defamers to preserve her in- 
tegrity and her very existence. 

Does America admit the freedom to over- 
throw her? If so, then our patriots of old 
were certainly wrong—and fools to boot— 
when they took up arms to fight off oppres- 
sion and tyranny and rebellion. Are we ready 
to allow our chiidren to be trained in the 
doctrine that totalitarianism is better than 
our great democracy? Are we? Then, why 
are we permitting it? What can we expect 
for the next generation if we of this are so 
negligent in protecting our great heritage? 
We today can doom America if, no matter 
how much we profess our love of democracy, 
we do nothing to insure its perpetuation in 
the hearts and minds of our children. Are 
we to be those who go down in history mak- 
ing Benedict Arnold a tyro in the business of 
betrayal? Shall we be branded as the tools 
who let our spiritual heritage go to pieces 
because we were too taken up filling our 
bellies with the things of our own desires? 


DENOUNCE MEN WHO DENOUNCE AMERICA 


We will do and be all this unless we look 
around and spot the thieves who have been 
and are carrying our treasures to the dump 
heap. It is not enough to talk about some- 
thing being done by someone else; it is im- 
perative that we ourselves do that some- 
thing. And if we feel that we cannot, as 
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individuals, do something, then alr¢ 
have lost the American spirit. We h 
spaired of our opportunity assured us 
this democratic way of life; we seem to ha 
confirmed the truth of the charge of rece 
dictators that we are all washed « 
democracy. 

It is time for us to make our pled 
loyalty talk, not in words, but in act 
is time we denounce men who de: 
America. It is time we refuse to su 


men who refuse to support America 
time we close our pockets to those 
open their pockets to the enemies of t 


great country of ours. It is time we vote 
solidly against men whose loyalty to Amer. 
ica is suspect. It is time we give to , 
courts the high respect they deserv« 
laws the reverence that is theirs Ir 
leaders the support they must have. Ir js 
time that we understand our right arm 
defense is a strong FBI, and that our inter. 
nal security lies in those other great agep. 
cies set up to insure the security of A 

We should see in unreasonable 
against these great agencies the first ; 
against the first-line defenses of our N; 
It is time we fine-comb our schools, 
even if there is a teacher shortage j 
out every teacher who is not an American 
at heart. We can do without the kind 
education that trains in deceit and sabo. 
tage, in treachery and betrayal, and dis. 
loyalty. The only school that is American 
is one that trains children to love America 
as the truest expression of man’s dignity as 
a human being, of his rights as a citizen, 
of his destiny as a force for peace. 


THROW OUT THE CRACKPOTS 


It is time we get rid of the idiotic notion 
that our universities are sounding boards 
for every crackpot who lands on these shores, 
If the universities do not teach truth then 
they are false to their very reason for exist- 
ence. And if the universities are 
godlessness, materialism, and Marxism, they 
are rotten to the core and giving actual sup. 
port to the enemies of the state. It is time 
too, that we cease making best sellers out of 
immoral books, that we cease giving acco- 
lades to movies which trade on sex appeal 
and crime, cease tuning in on radio pro- 
grams whose ideas weaken, cheapen, and 
destroy the idealism which has inspired the 
first beginnings of our country. 

If we condemn those in Germany and 
Japan for broadcasting lies about our demo- 
cratic system, why should we spare those 
here at home who are doing the same thing 
We are not going to save America and things 
American by timid half-measures, by fear 
and stupid kow-towing to big names that 
mask men who are ready to sell America to 
anyone who meets their price. It is time we 
understand that our enemies are out to de- 
stroy, and will destroy, if their hatred of 
America is not met by the greater force of 
our love for things American. It is time we 
stop expecting the President, the Congress, 
and J. Edgar Hoover, or this or that agency, 
to do this battle singlehanded. They can a 
nothing, unless you are aroused and deter- 
mined to save America. For you are America. 
She will stand or fall according to the 
you put upon her basic rights and pri 
What America stands for is what you stand 
for. 


t y 
teaching 


STAND UP AND BE COUNTED 


It is time we wake up and realize that 
hand stretched out to crush our spirit is te 
hand stretched out to kill America. Whel 
we see religious groups pitted one agains! 
the other, when religious leaders are sucked 
into the camp of the enemy, when God 
banned from our schools, and the existence 
of the soul branded a fable by men in te 
public employ as professors; when morality 
is sneered at, and patriotism looked upo” * 
fit only for fools, then we can see }oW ** 


the 
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we have allowed the destroyer to invade the 
canctuary of our spirit. It is time to wake 
up, Americans; time to realize that we are 
meine softened up for the knockout blow. 
if America is not worthy of a terrific effort on 
our part for her preservation, then none of 
; deserves America, 
RIGHTS UNDER GOD IN AMERICA 


Keep this clear in your mind: Anyone who 
sais you that God has no right in America is 
ving that you have no rights under God. 
and, if we have no rights under God, then 
America has no purpose of existence. For 
America is all that she is simply because she 
recognizes our rights under God, and guar- 
antees that no man or group of men, no 
e or group of states, shall rob us of this 
hich estate. This is America, recognizing 
our dignity as sons of God, our rights as 
citizens endowed with the freedom of heaven, 
our privileges as loyal and dutiful members 
of this great democracy. God grant we may 
never fail America by failing her principles 
of true citizenship and of the innate dig- 
nity of the individual whose roots are in the 
divine decree. 

We Catholics in company with our non- 
Catholic neighbors, patriotism is a religious 
duty placed upon us by the fourth com- 
mandment. We as citizens have an obliga- 
ion in conscience to love our country, for 
to that country we owe our protection and 
the opportunity to promote the common in- 
terests handed down to us by our forefathers. 

We are bound to show that love of our 
country by furthering its welfare and by 
living in harmony with our fellow citizens. 
And we must especially beware of prejudicing 
the common good in favor of some particular 
class or clique. We are, moreover, bound to 
have respect for authority. The contumeli- 
ous treatment of one in authority is gravely 
sinful, especially when it occurs in public; 
and, furthermore, when it occurs in his very 
presence. 


tellins 
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VOTING IS A CIVIC DUTY 


Then, there is the duty incumbent upon 
us of electing good representatives. Voting 
is a civic duty, and this is a serious charge 
jon us when our refusal to vote might re- 
sult in the election of an unworthy candi- 
date. Again, under this great command- 
ment, we are bound to be loyal to lawfully 
constituted authority and to obey all law in 
general. This is not a matter of personal 
like or dislike, but, rather a duty imposed 
upon us by our Catholic faith. 


From the gradual disregard for the ob- 
servance of these religious principles of re- 
spect for authority and love for country, 
America has suffered. Unless we are con- 
vinced that our obligation to patriotism, and 
to loyalty, and to obedience, stems from 
God, we are very liable to begin bargaining 
within ourselves and to weigh off our own 
personal profit against the common good. 
For, if it is a case simply of man against 
man, or against a group of men, then the 
individual will calculate for his own profit 
and security. 





RELIGION, MORALITY, DEMOCRACY 


The further men move from God and His 
principles, the worse it will be for America. 
Our forefathers acknowledged the supremacy 
of God and the inalienable character of those 
rights flowing from God. They knew that 
the basic principles of liberty and justice 
for all are rooted in God and that without 
Him they have no meaning. Religion and 
morality are indispensable to the continu- 
ance of America as a truly great democracy. 
When, therefore, our people give up God for 
anything else, they are simply declaring that 
h And, 





they will serve no one but themselves. 

they will not serve God, they will not 
Serve America. Our people without God 
Would be a people reading the death warrant 
‘o real American freedom. 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY OBLIGATION IN CONSCIENCE 


We Catholics are bound in conscience to 
love America, to cherish her institutions, to 
love our fellowmen and to respect them in 
their way of life, to exert every force in our 
power to resist the encroachment of any 
group that might try to monopolize the 
scene, and we are bound in conscience not 
to so violate the American scheme of things. 
We must, moreover, have respect for lawfully 
constituted authority, obey our leaders when 
they act within the scope of their high office, 
take up arms against every threat to our 
country, weed out plotters, hate rebellion 
and treachery and disloyalty as sins against 
God. 

We are bound in conscience to protect unto 
the death the principles that make up the 
spiritual heritage of America. The defense 
of America is the true exemplification of 
the high principles of brotherhood, for we 
but show a readiness to lay down our lives, 
not only for our own, but also for our neigh- 
bor’s right to profess God-given principles, 
to practice God-given commandments, and 
to live God-ordered lives. This is America 
and always will be America. There is no 
other pattern of life that can bear this 
trademark. 

How well does the great patriot Abraham 
Lincoln sum up our duty in these words: 
“Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his posterity, swear by 
the blood of the Revolution never to violate 
in the least particular the laws of the coun- 
try, and never to tolerate their violation by 
others. As the patriots of ’'76 did to the 
support of the Declaration of Independence, 
so to the support of the Constitution and 
laws let every American pledge his life, his 
property, and his sacred honor. Let every 
man remember that to violate the law is 
to trample on the blood of his father, and 
to tear the charter of his own and his chil- 
dren's liberty.” 

CATHOLICS TREASURE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


We Catholics, and I am sure I speak for 
all real patriots, are eternally grateful that 
we have been given a place in this great 
scheme of common living; we treasure the 
American way of life, for it has been for us, 
as for others, the rich soil in which our 
religious faith has been free to flourish. 
We want nothing more than to live in peace 
with our fellowmen. We pray God that we 
may so fully live our Catholic faith that our 
neighbors will have the confidence born of 
truth that we would not as Catholics do any- 
thing to deprive others of even the slightest 
particle of their full rights as American 
citizens. Indeed, we will fight to the last 
ditch for our rights under our great Consti- 
tution and we will fight equally as hard and 
vehemently to secure these same rights for 
our fellowmen. 


A GOOD CATHOLIC, A GOOD AMERICAN 


This is our word to all our non-Catholic 
neighbors. We pledge ourselves in this man- 
ner before the altar of God. A good Catholic 
must of necessity be a good American. We 
swear our allegiance in the name of Mary, 
under whose patronage this great country 
of ours is placed. 

Do not listen to the enemies of America, 
as to what we mean or intend to seek, but, 
rather, listen to us, who were born among 
you, reared with you, who have received 
with you our blessings from the same com- 
mon font, and whose beloved are buried in 
the same home soil. Listen to us, for it is 
time that we Knew each other from first- 
hand knowledge, and not from the pens and 
tongues of men who are dedicated to destroy 
America by pitting her people, man against 
man, class against class, religious group 
against religious group. It is time that we 
really be neighbors in the Christian sense, 
that we live as neighbors, and have trust one 
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for the other. This is the American way; 
this is God's way. 


SERVICE TO GOD IS SERVICE TO COUNTRY 


Get down on your knees, America, You 
will never know what to defend and what 
to attack; you will never understand what 
is good and what is bad; you will never know 
zeal from fanaticism, justice from tyranny, 
loyalty from betrayal, unless you know your 
God and love Him and serve Him. In your 
faithful service to Him is guaranteed your 
service to the imperishable truths which 
make you a beacon of hope to the oppressed 
in every land. 

Only God-fearing men can guarantee to 
America her greatness, her survival, and her 
continued blessings for the generations to 
come. For America found her birth in the 
vision and dedicated efforts of men who wor- 
shipped God in humility and subjection 
And America can live on only in that same 
spirit which stamps upon our daily life words 
“In God we trust.” May He be with you all 
and may we, who love America, give to Him 
that honor and glory which make our pa- 
triotism a living and fruitful service to 
American freedom. 





An Exchange of Notes Between the Late 
Justice Rutledge and Col. Heber Rice, 
of Chevy Chase, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article contained 
in the June 1955 issue of the Federal 
Bar News: 

PRESENTATION OF THE JUSTICE RUTLEDGE 

PORTRAIT 

The late Associate Justice Wiley B. Rut- 
ledge, of the United States Supreme Court, 
was not only recognized as an outstanding 
jurist but is also remembered for his gracious 
kindness to his friends and his disposition to 
spread cheer and extend a welcome to his 
acquaintances. Such fine attributes were 
referred to in the recent presentation of his 
excellent portrait to the United States Su- 
preme Court by Prof. Philip Mechem, of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, and 
its acceptance by Hon. Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the United States. These quali- 
ties, along with his sense of humor, are illus- 
trated by the following exchange of notes at 
the Supreme Court on April 19, 1949, 
tween the Justice and his good friend, Heber 
H. Rice, of the Federal Bar Association, then 
just out of the hospital and who was seated 
in the lawyers’ panel of the Court: 

“DEAR Mr. JUSTICE RUTLEDGE: When asked 
by a friend if I were the Herbert Rice who 
featured in yesterday's Supreme Court deci- 
sion and who was reported to have received 
a Reno divorce from his first wife and died 
intestate, my reply was in the negative, be- 
cause I am happily married, with no divorce, 
and that recently I was merely in the hos- 
pital but did not die, and am now out, feeling 
about as good as new. 

“Most sincerely, 


be- 


“HeBer RIce.” 
(Reply by Justice Rutledge: ) 
“Colonel Rice, I am especially glad to see 
you here today; and, may I add, looking fit 
as a fiddle. Your note reminds me of Mark 
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Twain, who, however, was never accused of 
securing a divorce or having a common-law 
wife, to my knowledge. 

“I trust, now that all these rumors are cor- 
rected, that Mrs. Rice will keep you wholly 
in the straight and narrow path and com- 
plete enjoyment of your fine recovery. 

“Mrs. Rutledge would join me in happy re. 
gards to both of you. 

“WILEY RUTLEDGE.” 


The South Gets a Sample of What the 
North Has Been Taking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the late 1930’s from the well 
of the House, I called the attention of 
my Southern colleagues to the violence 
in connection with the sit-down and 
ether strikes in Michigan. 

At that time, the Honorable John 
Rankin, always an outstanding pro- 
ponent of civil rights and constitutional 
government, in a somewhat delicate way 
intimated that we from Michigan should 
take care of our own labor troubles or, 
as some at that time put it, wash our 
dirty linen in private. While that was a 
good suggestion, sometimes it just can- 
not be done if a deplorable situation is to 
be remedied. 

Our colleague from Mississippi also 
suggested that the people of the South 
never would submit to being plagued and 
pushed around by lawless elements, even 
though they were supported by labor or- 
ganizations. 

The First Congressional District of 
Mississippi, as well as the State and the 
Nation at large, lost a very able, active, 
patriotic, incorruptible Representative 
when, through redistricting, the gentle- 
man from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict was legislated out of office. We 
have missed him. Not only his ready wit, 
his entertaining remarks, but his always 
effective, vigorous battle for constitu- 
tional government. 

It is with regret that I note that the 
goons have hit his hometown of Tupelo. 

One of his Southern colleagues sent 
over to my office a few excerpts from 
Southern papers which give some idea of 
what is now happening in the South. As 
supplementing my talk of today, permit 
me to quote: 

[From the Tupelo (Miss.) Daily Journal of 
March 23, 1955] 

From HEROISM TO VANDALISM IN 19 YEARS 

Nineteen years ago when one of the Na- 
tion’s most destructive tornadoes struck 
Tupelo, telephone operators and repairmen 
were among the great unsung heroes of the 
disaster. 

But Monday when tornadic winds returned 
and muddy floodwaters rolled knee deep 
through Tupelo homes, there was a black 
void in this field of public service. 

Where in 1936 there had been courage, 
initiative, and a dedications to duty which 
won the admiration of the whole Mid-South, 
some of the phone strikers Monday displayed 
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an attitude which could only be described by 
four words “The public be damned.” 

Idle workmen stood around with smirks on 
their faces while supervisory personnel 
strived desperately to restore lines damaged 
by the tornado. 

And then in almost unbelievable acts of 
hoodlumism, men who knew exactly what 
they were doing reached high up on phone 
poles with special shears and cut the lines 
over which messages of reassurance were 
flowing out to relatives of Tupeloans made 
frantic by wild reports of damaged homes 
and personal injury. 

While women pleaded in tears to get 
through calls to their loved ones, men who 
knew where to locate the long distance lines 
connecting Tupelo with the outside world 
cut in a dozen places the cables that could 
have relieved anxiety in hundreds of homes. 

What has happened during these last 19 
years to turn jobs that once produced heroes 
into jobs that now produce an attitude that 
loudly shouts “‘The public be damned’’? 

What has happened to turn phone crews 
who once worked around the clock to re- 
pair storm damage into groups which the 
public suspects of cutting wires at the 
height of frantic efforts to relieve the fear 
and anxiety caused by wild rumors of tor- 
nado damage? 

The answer is that a union has come to 
town. 

And workers once dedicated to serving the 
public are now dedicated to serving the 
union. 

We have a feeling that, even so, the typical 
telephone worker in this area isn’t too proud 
of his union today. 

Most of the workers, we believe, abhor 
acts of hoodlumism like cutting wires and 
otherwise damaging property 

And most, we are sure, would have been 
far happier pitching in to help with Mon- 
day’s tornado emergency than sitting back 
with a public-be-damned attitude while a 
whole town was torn by wild rumors, fear, 
and anxiety. 

But during the 19 years since our com- 
munity’s last great emergency, union domi- 
nation has replaced the old creed of public 
service. 

And that change made the difference Mon- 
day between public servants of which our 
community could be proud and strikers for 
whom the public had little but harsh words 
of condemnation. 

We don’t know that the 1936 version of 
dedication to public service can ever be re- 
stored. 

Maybe times have changed and people may 
now consider outmoded the idea of putting 
service to others ahead of service to self. 

But if so, Tupelo—and any other Ccommu- 
nity experiencing a similar change—has lost 
one of the most essential ingredients of 
happy living. 

For what joy can there be in telling one’s 
grandchildren: 

“In the big flood and tornado of 1955 I 
was a member of the group which stole 
around under cover of darkness cutting 
phone lines to isolate our town from the 
outside world. While others strived to re- 
store service to a frantic community, I stood 
by and laughed at their efforts. I was a 
hero to my union—but a failure to my com- 
munity.” 

If that is the attitude the Communication 
Works or America propose to develop among 
Tupelo men and women who have inherited 
a tradition of service and heroism in times 
of crisis, we have no use for their aims. 

We feel a sense of deep appreciation to the 
supervisory personnel who are so admirably 
upholding the tradition of dedicated public 
service that in 1936 won widespread acclaim 
for Tupelo phone workers. 

But we feel only disappointment and dis- 
gust over the public-be-damned attitude 
which has been introduced into our com- 
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munity by property-damaging vand 

can think only of themselves even 

of strain and anxiety among their 

and neighbors. 


DYNAMITE USED, DaMAGE Is $100,000 
ER, SON ESCAPE INJURY IN Trat 


A dynamite blast last night den 
the dial telephone exchange at Gri 
knocking out approximately 480 te 
in sections of Blount and Loudon C 

Group Manager C. R. Mott, Jr., s 
that all equipment in the building 
building itself, will have to be repla 
estimated damage at between $90,( 
$100,000. 

Mrs. Nina Strater, a Greenback 
teacher, and her 12-year-old son, B 
live in a house trailer about 25 
from the exchange building, escaped 
in the explosion. They had gone 
shortly before the blast which occurr¢ 
10:15 p. m. 

Asbestos shingles which covered t} 
exchange building, were scattered 
the telephone company property, a 
of the shingles hit the house trailer 
ever, the trailer was not damaged. I 
of the exchange building was blasted int 
roadway. 

The Greenback exchange buildi: 
cated just off Highway 411, on the s 
of the Greenback road. 

Mott stated today that none of th 
ment in the building can be rep 
further use. The building itself, 
still standing, is badly bulged ou 
sides. Some shingles on the roof 
torn loose. 

Under good conditions, said the 
manager, it would take at least 30 
get the Greenback exchange back int 
tion. He said the company will ai 
30-day period. In the meantime 
telephone service that will be ava 
be in pay stations in the area. They vy 
tied into toll circuits connecting 
and Greenback. Greenback, Brick Mi) 
Lanier communities are all served by t! 
change. 

Mott stated that an extra lock ! 
placed on the door of the buildi 
lock was broken off, and the re 
appeared to have been opened wit! 
said Mott. Whoever set the char 
building locked the regular lock a 
he left the building, Mott added. 

Sgt. James Waldrop, of the T 
Highway Patrol, went to Greenback ! 
ing the explosion. Police were 
alerted to be on the lookout for a bl: 
which was at the exchange buildin 
before the blast. 

At the scene this morning many 
still milled about the building. Sev 
Aluminum Co. employees, union n 
who expressed regrets over the b! 

“It makes it look awful bad on t 
when something like this happens,’ 
man who stated he was a member 
union. 

Several remarked that it is a wo! 
Strater and her son were not injurt 
explosion. 

In Maryville last night a crowd 
mately 100 men gathered near the telep! 
exchange building. Mott stated that 
pany legal officials are investigating t 
dent to see if it violated the inju 
posed last April 2. There was n 
at the Maryville exchange, 
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[From the Aberdeen (Miss.) Examiner 
April 14, 1955] 


VIOLENCE BREAKS OvuT HERE AS PHON! 
CONTINUES—BELL EMPLOYEES AR: 
ON STREET TUESDAY NIGHT—FIRST ABERDEEN 
OUTBREAK 
Terrorizing mob violence erupted 

Tuesday night when two Southern | 
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ne Co. employees were beaten as tension 

»nted in the month-old strike. 

“Oo. T. Robinson, a 40-year-old telephone 
~pany supervisor from Jackson, Miss., was 
ly beaten. 

Mrs. Mae Gill, 28, Aberdeen, was bruised 
by blows from the mob. 

Robinson and George Boardman, Atlanta, 
Ga., telephone company Officials, were ac- 

mpanying Mrs. Gill home when they were 

-acked by 20 to 25 persons on South Hick- 
‘ry near the post-office building. 

‘B th Robinson and Boardman are super- 
sory employees for the phone company and 
nave been working here since the strike be- 
a a month ago. 

*"Mrs. Gill had been working at the phone 
nv office here for about a week as a 
nonunion employee. Boardman wasn't in- 
jured by the mob. 

“Robinson was confined to the Monroe 
County Clinic, Wednesday with a fractured 
wee bone, multiple lacerations and bruises. 
Mrs. Gill was treated by a private physician 
for bruises and shock. 

L. C. Parker, telephone company official, 
said Wednesday that the company plans a 
full scale investigation of the beatings. 

He said the company had asked the co- 
ration of County Attorney William S. 
Turner. 

‘ Mayor Walton Bright said city police also 
would investigate the violence, first here 
since the strike began. 

So far, police have made no arrests in 
connection with the incident. 

Robinson, Boardman, and Mrs. Gill left 
the phone company Office at 6 p. m. Tuesday 
and went to Nick’s Cafe to eat. 

The telephone company announced 
Wednesday night that it had no intention of 
closing the Aberdeen office because of Tues- 
day night’s incident. A company official said 
a 24-hour guard tvould be maintained at the 
office here to protect employees from any 
yioience, 

They were attacked as they walked near 
the post-office building. Mrs. Gill lives on 
South Hickory. 

It could not be determined Wednesday if 
Mrs. Gill or Robinson could identify any of 
their assailants. 

Saturday night several hundred persons, 
mostly union workers from this area, gath- 
red in front of the telephone office hurled 
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ges and yelled at Mrs. Gill when she left the 
lone company office with Robinson after 
mpleting work. 

ze crowds began to gather in front of 
the phone company Office nightly after sev- 
eral nonunion employees were hired by the 


company. 
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From the Birmingham (Ala.) Alabama News 
Magazine of May 6, 1955] 


PATH TO UNPOPULARITY 


With homes being bombed, trains wrecked, 
bridges burned, telephone exchanges dyna- 
mited, and cables slashed, the campaign of 
terror and violence in the strikes against 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. and L. & N. 
Railroad is daily becoming more indecent 
‘nd intolerable. The public patience has 
iched the saturation point. 

Governor Clement, of Tennessee (who 

8, incidentally, as one of the South’s lead- 
ing liberals), has provided rewards totaling 
$100,000 for the arrest and conviction of the 
sons who are perpetrating the rampant law- 
@ssness in his State. 

In Alabama no such forthright action to 
quell the continuing outrages and uphold 
the dignity of the law has come from our 
state government. Instead, the Governor 
nas made @ personal appearance before a 
CIO convention and thundered words of en- 
z uragement to union leaders promoting the 
—— and whose national organization is 


+, mg one of them to the tune of 
$1,250,000. 
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“I have just returned from Atlanta, where 
I tried to help the workers, but I wasn’t too 
successful,” Governor Folsom told the labor 
delegates. Thus, the chief executive of this 
State openly admits that he attended the 
recent governors’ conference not as a repre- 
sentative of the public but as a partisan and 
a spokesman for one side in a labor dispute. 

Another public official who addressed the 
CIO’ers in similar fashion was Senator E. W. 
Skidmore, of Tuscaloosa, a bitter opponent 
of Alabama's right-to-work bill. He had ac- 
companied the Governor on the Georgia trip. 
Without the siightest reference to the un- 
precedented wave of violence now jeopardiz- 
ing life and property in Alabama, he de- 
nounced the telephone and railroad officials 
who participated in the governors’ confer- 
ence. Then he took another whack at the 
right-to-work law which swept through the 
1953 legislature by top-heavy majorities, de- 
scribing it as “the blackest page since the 
reconstruction act was written.” 

The ill-advised remarks of the Governor 
and the senator drew heavy applause from 
the CIO delegates. But when their state- 
ments appeared in the press we doubt that 
the great majority of Alabama citizens were 
in a mood for handclapping Beyond doubt, 
the people are in frame of mind to approve 
this comment by the Atlanta Constitution 
(of which Ralph McGill, a recognized lib- 
eral, is editor): 

“The people * * * wonder whether the 
L. & N. employees and the telephone workers 
put themselves above the law. It should be 
significant that the Taft-Hartley law was 
not amended chiefly because too many union 
members didn’t want it amended. 

“It is folly to suggest that strikers are not 
carrying out this violence, or having it done 
by their friends. Of course, they are. 

“The American people are being shoved 
along the road toward more and more anti- 
labor legislation by the violence and de- 
struction of property in both of these poorly 
explained strikes. In the telephone strike, 
for example, almost as many persons have 
gone back to work as there are idle em- 
ployers. 

“Are a few union leaders, who called what 
seems to be an unpopular strike, determined 
to have their way by intimidation and vio- 
lence? If so, the people are likely to rise 
against them.” 

Far more likely to win popular approval 
than the statements of Governor Folsom 
and Senator Skidmore is the comment of 
Montgomery’s afternoon newspaper, the 
Journal. It asserts the Governor has of- 
fended public decency by “consorting with 
law violators and encouraging them in their 
lawlessness instead of lining up on the side 
of law and order.” 

And a vast segment of the State’s popu- 
lation doubtless agrees also with the Mobile 
Press, which declares: 

“As we recail it, Governor Folsom said noth- 
ing in his campaign about letting vio- 
lent elements take over the State. * * ® 
Yet in recent weeks there has been one 
violent incident after another. * * *Jeffer- 
son County's Sheriff Holt McDowell some- 
time ago requested National Guard troops 
to quell violence, but the State’s chief execu- 
tive refused. Such inaction on the part of 
the Governor in a crisis like this is shameful 
and inexcusable. What greater obligation 
does a governor have to his people than that 
of protecting them from lawlessness? 

“The Governor is risking alienation of 
general support over the State and placing 
Alabama in a sorry position to attract new 
industries.” 

In his campaign and subsequently, the 
Governor promised repeatedly to represent all 
elements of the State and to launch a wide- 
scale drive to promote industrial develop- 
ment. He pledged that the public policies 
of the State would create a friendly climate 
for new plants and payrolls so sorely needed. 
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™ the light of those commitments, the Gov- 
ernor’s recent acts and statements have been 
most disquieting. Unless he alters his ap- 
parent course and sets about making good 
on his promises, there is grave danger that 
basic harm will be done the State. If he 
wants to kiss his development program good- 
by and let himself in for 4 years of un- 
precedented unpopularity, about all he needs 
to do is to continue down the path he has 
been following recently. 

[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of 

May 4, 1955] 

Bic Jim Foisom, CaPraIn oF INDUSTRY 

Folsom has reverted to type, as was inevi- 
table. After a fling in the role of the new 
Folsom, complete with socks and overtures 
to new industries for Alabama, he's back 
where he was 8 years ago, baiting the got- 
rocks. 

Now he wants the legislature to give him 
the right to seize Southern Bell, and any 
other strikebound industry. He can’t claim 
public necessity, because telephone service 
has not been seriously hampered. As we 
read him, he claims a moral right to seizure 
because: 

Southern Bell is a big corporation, and 
hence fair game. 

He's mad at the telephone company be- 
cause its workers are on strike. 

Even President Truman, when he seized 
the steel industry in 1952, claimed that the 
action was in the public interest: to provide 
a free flow of steel for defense needs and to 
prevent a disruption of the economy. Fol- 
som eschews such circuitous reasoning. To 
him it’s simple: “When a corporation gets 
as all powerful as A. T. & T. it should be- 
come some sort of public corporation.” And 
he would become some sort of public vice 
president in charge of settling the strike by 
turning the company over to the strikers 

It is inconceivable that the Alabama leg- 
islature would be so foolhardy as to make 
Folsom, or any other governor, a captain of 
all industry in this State. Still the damage 
has been done by the threat to claim such 
authority. Any industry that might have 
been contemplating moving to Alabama 
would hardly dare now. Whatever success 
Folsom might have had in allaying fears 
by all that sweet talk about attracting new 
industry in now dead and done. 

The best answer to Folsom's request for 
an absolute monarchy over industrial Ala- 
bama was given by Justice Jackson in 1952 
when the Supreme Court, by a vote of 6 
to 3 (the majority including Alabama's Jus- 
tice Hugo Black), invalidated Truman's 
order to seize the steel industry. Jackson 
said: 

“Such power either has no beginning or 
it has no end. If it exists, it need submit 
to no legal restraint. I am not alarmed 
that it would plunge us straightway into 
dictatorship, but it is at least a step in that 
wrong direction.” 

[From the Brewton (Ala.) Standard of May 5 
1955] 
PHONY ARM WAVING 


There is a good bit of phony arm waving 
going on in 2 seats of Government, 1 State 
and 1 Federal. 

In Montgomery, Governor Folsom has de- 
cided that the best way to settle the South- 
ern Bell Telephone strike is to take over the 
phone company. This would be a con- 
venient way to bail out the Communications 
Workers Union, but it would not settle the 
strike. The fact is that telephone service 
has been good, if not normal, throughout 
the strike, even where there are no dial 
systems. 

The unions would be delighted to “run 
home to momma” in this particular strike. 
Previously, they could depend on an emer- 
gency order of some kind from the White 
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House to rescue them when the going got 
tough. Now, President Eisenhower has said 
he is perfectly willing to let the collective- 
bargaining laws of the Nation function in a 
normal manner. 

Having to stand on its own feet is not 
nearly so pleasant as letting the Government 
settle strikes, the union has found. 

Governor Folsom’s idea is lacking in logic 
or legality. The State, in one fashion or 
another, regulates almost every business. Is 
Big Jim ready to join King Louis of France 
in declaring that he is the state? 

At the other extreme is the cry for Federal 
control of Salk antipolio vaccine. A major- 
ity of Americans probably will be more will- 
ing to trust the family doctor for advice on 
the vaccine than to accept the decision of 
some newly formed bureau created for the 
purpose. 

Less, not more, government is the answer 
to many problems. 





[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal of May 
7, 1955) 
PusBLic WiLL HOLD UNION RESPONSIBLE FOR 
HOOLIGANISM No Matrer How MuvcuH Ir 
VIOLATES ATTITUDE OF LEADERSHIP 


Night before last a second nonstriking 
telephone employee got a pointed reminder 
of the fanaticism which possesses some of her 
former fellow workers or their sympathizers. 
A rifle bullet crashed into her home on 
Columbia Avenue, only inches from her head. 

The night before, the home of another 
nonstriking employee was fired into by some 
thug with a shotgun. The grandmother at 
the house happened to be nearest to the 
charge and might have well been killed. 

This kind of thing represents unionism at 
its very worst. We know that it doesn’t rep- 
resent the feeling or the wishes of any but a 
handful of fanatics in the CWA, of all the 
thousands who are on strike. 

But, the CWA leadership must keep in 
mind that, however the acts of hooliganism 
noted above may violate the attitude of a 
majority of its members, and however strong 
the public statements the leaders themselves 
make against vandalism, the public holds the 
union responsible for the acts of his mem- 
bers and sympathizers. 

If a man keeps a dog that bites he must 
regard himself both morally and legally re- 
sponsible for its behavior. 

A union card is not, in the judgment of a 
majority of the citizens of this country, a 
license to commit crimes which the ordi- 
nary, or nonunion, citizen must pay the law 
a penalty for committing. 

Furthermore, a majority of United States 
citizens hold that the right of the union 
member of belonging to the union of his 
chdice is not in anyway less sacred than the 
right of the citizen to not join a union at 
all, if that is the way he or she wants to 
work. 





A Session-End Review of Klein Mission 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, 2 events— 
1 recently passed and 1 to occur short- 
ly—move me to these remarks today. 
The event recently passed is the summit 
meeting of the national leaders of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union in Geneva, a meet- 
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ing much in the minds and prayers of 
the peoples of the world who share a 
common desire to live in peace. The 
event in the immediate offing is the ad- 
journment of the Congress which, as has 
been the custom in recent years, will be 
followed by visits of many of our col- 
leagues abroad on study missions and 
other congressional business. 

Late last year Gen. Julius Klein, of 
Chicago, served as a consultant to the 
Committee on Appropriations and to 
the Subcommittee of the Armed Forces 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
United States Senate. In that capacity, 
and without pay or reimbursement for 
his expenses, General Klein made a sur- 
vey of the general political situation in 
most of the West European countries 
and prepared a detailed report on his 
findings, accompanied by a series of ex- 
cellent and worthwhile recommenda- 
tions. 

His report, which received wide ac- 
claim in the Nation’s press, was pub- 
lished early this January. 

A few months ago, five Members of the 
other body from both parties—Senators 
BrIpGES, HUMPHREY, KEFAUVER, SYMING-= 
TON, and WILEY '‘—discussed the Klein 
report and its recommendations at great 
length. In addition to praising the self- 
less work of General Klein and the serv- 
ice he rendered his country, they re- 
marked on the technical proficiency of 
the report and those of its reeommenda- 
tions which have already been put into 
effect. 

Now, it is too early to attempt an 
evaluation of the results of the summit 
conference in Geneva. Many reports 
were colored, some of them were influ- 
enced by the wishful thinking of cor- 
respondents who reflected the peoples’ 
yearning for peace and security, while 
others mirrored the pessimism of those 
who have seen too many international 
conferences produce no more than an 
avalanche of words and victories only on 
the propaganda battlefront. 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that we can per- 
form our duties only as effectively as 
our information is accurate and reliable. 
It behooves us, therefore, as many of us 
travel abroad, to widen our knowledge 
to the best of our ability. And may I 
suggest to my honorable colleagues that 
in their quest for this type of knowledge 
the report on General Klein’s European 
mission is an excellent guide. His state- 
ments are well documented with facts 
backed up by several decades of first- 
hand knowledge in international affairs, 
military matters, and politics. 

Perhaps the best yardstick of the 
value of this report lies in the batting 
average as it applies to how many of 
the Klein recommendations have been 
put into effect. While some of these 
recommendations may well have been 
realized in any event, nevertheless, the 
value of such a study as the Klein report 
can be evaluated from its success—and 
the use to which it still must be put. 

I am a Democrat, General Klein is a 
Republican. While we do not share the 
same political affiliation and disagree on 





1Gen. Julius Klein’s European Mission-— 
A Job Well Done—CoNGrEsstONAL REcoRD 
of March 30, April 1, 1955, pp. 3457-3463, 3541. 
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some issues, I find myself in the same 
position as Senators Humpnmrey, Keray. 
vER, and SyMINGTON in recognizing the 
merit and value of General Klein's 
work. 

With the imminent conclusion of this 
ist session of the 84th Congress, I be. 
lieve it would be well to review here the 
ultimate disposition of the recommenda. 
tions of General Klein, which were first 
published as we gathered here for the 
convening of this Congress. 

Recommendation 1: 

That Congress maintain in Europe a pro. 
fessional staff of modest size * * * to study 
and observe the administrative aspects of 
American programs in Europe and report to 
appropriate congressional committees 
times when pertinent legislation is being 
considered. 


Development: Widespread favorable 
comment in newspapers and official cir- 
cles. Members of Congress on survey 
trips, made more aware of the handicaps 
involved in obtaining a maximum of in- 
formation during brief visits, are con. 
sidered likely to revive consideration of 
this recommendation 

Recommendation 2: 


That an official on the cabinet level be 
designated * * * to achieve a more effective 
and economical alinement of our diplomatic 


and administrative agencies overseas. 


Development: President Eisenhower 
has designated the Honorable Joseph W., 
Dodge as the top-level official to coordi- 
nate American policy overseas. 

Recommendations 3: 

(a) That we redefine, especially for gov- 
ernments of foreign countries, the functions 
and responsibilities of our ambassadors, re- 
investing these officials with the authority 
they should properly exercise. * * * (b) 
That we broaden the jurisdiction of our am- 
bassadors and provide them with the neces- 
sary staffs to permit them to assume 
authority for cultural, economic, informa- 
tional activities now being carriec in 
countries where they are stationed by other 
agencies. 


Development: Following 
American tour, Vice President 


his Latin- 
NIXON 


concurred in this recommendation. The 
dissolution of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, with assumption of its 


agency 


functions by a newly-created 
within the Department of State, its cone 


crete progress in the direction of this 
recommendation. 

Recommendation 4: 

To increase our diplomatic effectiveness 


abroad and to develop an adequate reser) 
of skilled personnel for our Foreign Services 
requires that * * * (a) consideration 
given to a reevaluation of existing salary 
levels * * * (b) in such fields as e g 
and cultural relations, efforts be made t0 
borrow skilled specialists from American 1) 
dustry * * *(c) * * * existing Fede! 
be reexamined with a view toward am 
ment that will permit the Nation to 4\ 
self of skilled specialists on short-term tours 
of duty * * * (d) consideration be given t 
providing compensation adequate to att 
trained specialists * * *(e) a training 
gram be instituted, utilizing the skills an 
experience of existing Federal agencies and 
private institutions. 


Development: A letter from Mr. I. S. 
Carpenter, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, advises that the Foreign Service 's 
being revitalized, salary levels raised, and 
other of General Klein’s recommenda: 
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tions are in the process of being imple- 


mented. 
Recommendation 5: 
(a) That offshore purchasing be centered in 
single operating agency, the General Serv- 
es Administration * * *; (b) that the ex- 
rienced judgment and skills of the General 
‘es Administration be brought into play 
ssume many of the purchasing and pro- 
irement responsibilities now being borne 
individual agencies; (c) that considera- 
ion be given to insure that the joint com- 
ttee made up of GSA, military, and eco- 
mic agency representatives meets agency 
needs efficiently and economically * * *; 
i) that, while GSA participation in the case 
f military purchasing can relieve the armed 
vices of heavy burdens * * * control of 
e development of specifications and inspec- 
n of finished products * * * must neces- 
ly remain with military services; (e) that 
mmendations contained in congressional 
rts, such as the Bridges-Symington re- 
be followed to their conclusion. 


a 


Development: Findings of the Hoover 
Commission and congressional commit- 
tees during this session of the Congress 
confirm the wisdom of this recommen- 
dation; further action is anticipated. 
Recommendation 6: 


That we intensify our efforts to shift to 
native media the main burden of Europe’s 
iefense against the ideological onslaughts 
communism; (b) that those of our in- 
rmation activities aimed at countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain concentrate on special 
appeals to induce defections from Commu- 
nist regimes by scientists, technicians, engi- 
neers, and skilled personnel generally; (c) 
th exploratory talks be held with our 
riends in the free world to develop an allied 
information program * * * (dad) that * * * 
fforts be made to staff all overseas infor- 
mation posts with persons who have prac- 
l rather than academic experience * * * 
andthat * * * overseas personnel be rotated 
to the United States periodically; (e) that 
ur existing program be carefully appraised 
) determine whether it is adequately serv- 
ing the political objectives on which it is 
based. 











Development: A letter from United 
States Information Agency Director 
Theodore Streibert indicates that these 
recommendations are being followed. 


Recommendation 7: 


(a) That American economic policy be 

re clearly defined to avoid misinterpre- 
itions which are being exploited by the 
Communists, especially in their efforts to 
lure trade to the East; (b) that American 
‘chnical aid in retailing and distributive 
thods be intensified with the objective of 
nereasing the vast untapped consumer mar- 
Kets within the European nations them- 


selves, 





Development: Legislation creating the 
International Development Corporation; 
money grants reduced in preference to 
technical aid; Government technical 
assistance supplemented by private 
agencies, for example, Pan American 
World Airways assistance to Pakistan 
airline and TWA and Pan American 
assistance to Lupthansa, the German 
alriine 

Recommendation 8: 

(a) Intensification of the interchange-of- 
persons program at all levels; (b) encourage- 
ment of European tourist and business travel 
to the United States through cooperation 
with the established American travel indus- 
try; \C) reexamination of existing law with 
* view toward facilitating and, with all safe- 
guards of our interests, expanding the op- 
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portunities for foreign travel to the United 
States * * *; (d) an evaluation of our pres- 
ent exchange student and foreign visitors 
program to ascertain whether we are receiv- 
ing the fullest possible benefits from it. 


Development: Congressional interest 
manifested by legislation, committee ac- 
tion, and floor speeches. Attention and 
commendation in important periodicals 
insure continuing pressure for accom- 
plishment. 

Recommendation 9: 

That increased attention be paid to politi- 
cal opposition parties in Europe while ade- 
quate relations are maintained with govern- 
ment party leadership. 


Development: Reports indicate that 
this recommendation is being followed. 

Recommendation 10: 

That appropriate congressional committees 
consult with a selected number of experi- 
enced American radio and press correspond- 
ents abroad. 


Development: It was stressed that 
such conferences be unofficial for the 
protection of the correspondents them- 
selves, and there is thus no official record 
of such consultations. Members of Con- 
gress have, however, individually ex- 
pressed approval of this recommenda- 
tion. 

Recommendation 11: 


(a) Establish and maintain unchallenge- 
able supremacy in  airpower * * * (b) 
Ground Forces * * * in adequate numbers 
to cope with any conceivable emergency 
** * (c) * * * both qualitative and quan- 
titative superiority for our Naval Establish- 
ment (d) * * * present commitments of 
United States Ground Forces to Europe be 
reevaluated, as European military manpower 
contributions grow * * *, to determine the 
feasibility of reducing the present United 
States Ground Force Establishment on the 
Continent, leaving major emphasis of the 
United States contribution to air and naval 
forces; (e) that we continue to maintain a 
portion of our Ground Forces in Europe 
* * * as a deterrent symbol to Communist 
aggression. 


Development: This recommendation 
being generally followed. 
Recommendation 12: 


(a) * * * maintain our country’s lead in 
the development of trained scientific and 
technological personnel, (b) that a high- 
level conference of military authorities and 
educators be called for the purpose of de- 
vising a program * * * to initiate the train- 
ing of scientific and technological manpower 
required for future security needs, (c) that 
such a program be sufficiently flexible to 
allow for the productive integration of those 
selected for training in the Nation’s peace- 
time industrial facilities. 


Development: General Klein submit- 
ted additional testimony on this recom- 
mendation to Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Congression- 
al committee and White House Confer- 
ence on Education pursuing this recom- 
mendation. 

Recommendation 13: 

Anti-Communist exiles and refugees * * °; 
(a) that a careful survey be made to de- 
termine how best to assist these heroic ene- 
mies of communism in maintaining a co- 
hesive, efficient adjunct of the free world’s 
total defense effort against Communist ag- 
gression; (b) that they be encouraged to 
retain their national identification; (c) that 
such facilities and assistance as are war- 
ranted by their capabilities for aiding the 
defense of the free world be extended. 
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Development: Officials and private in- 
dividuals concerned with this question 
have expressed approval and indicated 
their desire to see the recommendation 
implemented. 

Recommendation 14: 

(a) That an advisory group— 


Similar to the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee— 


be created in the field of maritime trans- 
portation; (b) that a study be made of the 
feasibility of coordinating the activities of 
the proposed Maritime Coordinating Com- 
mittee with those of the Air Coordinating 
Committee, to avoid duplication, the objec- 
tive in view to be the preventing of over- 
lapping, duplication, and wasteful compe- 
tition in the two transportation fields. 


Development: Some discussion along 
this line, but no concrete action as yet. 

Recommendation 15: 

General MacArthur's views be invited by 
both our highest policymaking authorities 
and appropriate congressional committees. 


Development: Widespread editorial 
and congressional support evinced but 
no specific consultations of the order 
suggested. 

Recommendation 16: 

(a) That United States policy in the Mid- 
dle East be directed toward integrating this 
area in the total structure of Western Euro- 
pean defense; (b) that United States 
to states in the Middle East be predicated 
on the readiness of recipient countries to 
join in the free world's defense system; (c) 
* * * every effort should be exerted to dis- 
courage the revival of armed hostilities be- 
tween the State of Israel and the Arab na- 
tions; (d) that in no case should we ex- 
tend aid to any country in the area unless a 
recipient state effectively guarantees that 
United States aid will not be used for aggres- 
sive purposes. 


aid 


Development: Approval expressed in 
responsible quarters, but no indication 
that the State Department has altered its 


policies. 

Recommendation 17: 

That increased attention be given to 
furthering the hemispheric solidarity be- 


tween the United States and her Latin Amerle 
can neighbors. 


Development: Vice President N1ixon’s 
recent tour was an active expression of 
the suggested policy and increasing at- 
tention is being brought to bear upon 
the quest for closer relations with our 
Latin neighbors. : 

Recommendation 18: 

That a careful study be made to 
termine how best to utilize the facilities 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration and * * * strengthening 
the ICEM personnel structure and screening 
procedures. 


de- 


Development: Avoidable frictions 
arose in administrative circles because of 
failure to heed tne spirit of this recom- 
mendation. The attention now centered 
on the problem presages action. 

Recommendation 19: 

That United States policy to continue to 
aim at strengthening the United Nations. 


Development: Commanding sentiment 
favors. 
Recommendation 20: 


(a) That United States aid to France * * ® 
be geared to the current needs of United 
States policy objectives * “ * (b) that we 
continue to maintain our military installa- 
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tions in France and advance such aid as may 
be required by the military necessity. 


Development: This policy being firmly 
followed with the further extension of a 
strong position with respect to South 
Vietnam. 

Recommendation 21: 

(a) That the people of the Saar be given 
the opportunity * * * to determine the fu- 
ture political status of their territory; (b) 
that the people of the Saar also be given the 
opportunity to express themselves political- 
ly through parties of their choice; (c) thata 
representative of the people of the Saar par- 
ticipate fully in any and all international 
discussions affecting the status of this area. 


Developments: It must be reported re- 
eretfully that the temperate course rec- 
ommended is being ignored and the mis- 
takes made in the past with regard to the 
Saar are being repeated. 

Recommendation 22: 

(a) That trade, rather than aid, form the 
cornerstone of our policy toward Ger- 
many * * * (b) * * * Congress expedite 
the legislation for the return of property to 
German citizens now held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian * * * (c) that we continue 
to manifest our support for German unifica- 
tion through free all-German elec- 
tions: * * * (d) we take the lead in pro- 
posing the Federal Republic for membership 
in the United Nations * * * (e) * * * that 
adequate safeguard be maintained to assure 
that German militarism will never again be- 
come a threat to peace or an instrument of 
aggression. 


Development: Following the recent 
conferences here in Washington between 
American and German Officials, the State 
Department has recommended the re- 
turn of property up to $10,000 in value. 
Legislation for full return ic presently 
pending in both Houses of Congress; 
hearings have already been held by House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Other 
points of recommendations have received 
strong support or form present policy. 

Recommendation 23: 

That military authorities of the Federal 
Republic of Germany be invited to send 
selected officers and officer candidates of the 
Federal German Army for training. 


Development: Though the embryonic 
stage of the German Army has provided 
no opportunity for implementation of 
this recommendation, the suggestion was 
well received by affected authorities and 
efforts toward implementation can be 
predicted. 

Recommendation 24: 

That consideration be given to including 
Spain in our offshore procurement program, 
particularly with a view toward increasing 
the western community's capabilities for 
arms production. 


Development: This course being 
adopted as United States policy. 

Passing events have borne out Gen- 
eral Klein’s keen evaluation of NATO. 
The Nation can indeed be grateful that 
it has as the guardians of our security 
on our European flank General Greun- 
ther and his associates. 

I could go on to discuss other aspects 
of the Klein report but I am certain 
that my colleagues will continue to often 
refer to this survey. I do hope that the 


executive departments, as recommended 
in the debate this spring in the other 
body, will carry forth the recommenda- 
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tions of General Klein wherever they 
will aid the peace and prosperity of our 
Nation. 

The Klein report has indeed been a 
contribution to American political policy. 
It is hoped that Gen. Julius Klein will 
continue to be called upon for his serv- 
ices in this manner. 





Our Water Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, although 
it lacks the glamor of a hydroelectric 
dam and the traveler appeal of. a na- 
tional park improvement program, the 
soil and water conservation program of 
the Department of Agriculture has a 
direct effect on every citizen and tax- 
payer of the United States. There is no 
national highway leading to these many 
projects or no conspicuous sign adver- 
tising the accomplishment of any Gov- 
ernment agency or bureau. 

Soil conservation development is con- 
tinually growing and progressing at the 
grassroots level on the crossroads to some 
degree in every State of the Union. In 
the great Middle West where the basis 
of our economy is agriculture this con- 
servation development has been espe- 
cially outstanding. It symbolizes co- 
operation between the individual land- 
owner or operator and Government 
agencies on the national, State, and local 
level. There is probably no program in 
the field of government in which cooper- 
ation is so vital as in the soil-conserva- 
tion program. This cooperation is not 
only financial, but also in overall objec- 
tives, method of procedure, and means of 
implementation. In my opinion, that is 
the principal reason that the progress 
of this program has not been spectacular 
but has always been moving forward on 
a sound, practical basis. Although I 
heartily endorse the principle of local 
financial responsibility by the partici- 
pant in any phase of government assist- 
ance I do feel that this program has not 
received sufficient recognition from the 
viewpoint of government financial as- 
sistance when analyzed and evaluated 
according to the objectives anticipated 
by its development. Whereas some Fed- 
eral programs receive 100 percent finan- 
cial assistance from the Federal Treas- 
ury the conservation program receives 
assistance on an average of about 50 per- 
cent of the cost by the Government and 
50 percent to be assumed by the bene- 
fiting area or persons. 

Either conservation practices should 
be brought up to the same level as other 
agency programs or the programs of 
other agencies should be reduced to ap- 
proximately the same division of finan- 
cial responsibility by the Government 
and the benefiting areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I take considerable pride 
in the advancement of conservation work 
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in my district and wish to include jy 
this unanimous consent request an eqdj- 
torial expressing recognition and results 
of this program in my district written by 
Byron Guise, the editor of the Marys. 
ville Advocate, and later reprinted jn 
the Topeka Daily Capital: 
Lone Is THE Way 


As long as the sun shall shine, the : 
twinkle, the rain come, and the moon gleam, 
Marshall County will be able to produce food 
from the soil. It all began back in the late 
20's by a few farmers who had the cour- 
age to follow the ideas promulgated by the 
extension service of Kansas State College 
The ideas were simple: Make the running 
water walk, and keep the soil where it is 

Simple as it may seem these ideas were 
not to gain foothold like the popularity of 
a movie star. On the contrary the ideas 
were so new that few accepted them as 
sound. Had not the land produced the best 
wheat, the finest corn, the most luscious al- 
falfa, the good oats, potatoes, and other 
crops? Why do silly things when the land 
was still doing a good job? 

But the promoters of the new idea kney 
full well that sooner or later the land out 
here in the Great Plains Empire would be 
depleted of some of its most necessary ele- 
ments, in addition to being washed into the 
Big Blue River, the Kaw, the Missouri, and 
the Mississippi. However, when a man lives 
on the same farm for years, he fails to no- 
tice the changing of his land as does another 
who goes away for years and then comes 
back. 

Inserting the soil-saving idea into the 
minds of many a Marshall County farmer: 
was something like trying to sell an air- 
plane to a man a year or so after it is first 
invented. The idea did not take. It took 
virtual revival meetings to get the idea to 
soak in. Then here and there a few ac- 
cepted. Gradually a few terraces were seen 
over the countryside. A few farmers began 
farming on the contour. Some built check 
dams. 

When it seemed as if the idea never would 
become popular, all of a sudden the owners 
of the land and the tenants saw the need 
In recent years soil saving has fast become 
a must in Marshall County. Farmers who 
have followed these practices for several 
years are making better and bigger profits 
than their neighbors. And when they want 
to sell their land they can command more 
for it. 

The day is coming in Marshall County 
when an unterraced farm, or a farm not 
protected by soil-saving practices, will be an 
outlaw. And 25 years or more the 
farmer who carried on these practices had 
what some called an outlaw farm. (Marys- 
ville Advocate.) 
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Operation Brave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr.SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, Opera- 
tion Brave, a program to bring together 
those men of the 22 nations who fousht 
and suffered for freedom for the Repud- 
lic of Korea, is an idea developed and 
fostered by George W. Brazier, Jr., 0 
my home town of Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. Brazier’s proposal is a simple on 
one based on friendship and understand- 
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crowing out of mutual sacrifice and 
om! cause—stopping Communist 

re ssion. 

Operation Brave calls for 22 carefully 
elected American veterans of the Ko- 
ean fighting, formed into small teams, 
wiciting their former comrades-in-arms 
og their home countries, with other 
-oams from other lands visiting comrades 
here in the United States. 

~ These reunions, or visits of first ac- 

‘intances, would provide a grassroots 
iemonstration of the continued desire 
f this Republic for continued peace and 

star 
“while all details are not yet complete, 
it would appear that the idea and ideal 
behind this proposal could spread far 
bevond its present limits. 

Mr. Brazier has put time, thought, and 
his own money into bringing this idea 
into realization, feeling quite confidently 
that better understanding and coopera- 
tion in peace among those whose joint 
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efforts brought victory in war can lay 
the foundation for continued friendly, 
peaceful relations between men and 
countries. 


Such a program deserves a boost, and 
knowing the enthusiasm and zeal Mr. 
Brazier has I, for one, am sure he will 
accomplish his program. 

My best goes with this highly ideal- 
istic veteran as he turns his efforts from 
war to peace. 





Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper 
column, Keenotes, on the subject of an- 
other meeting at Geneva. The column 
follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


Another meeting at Geneva. 

Not the one at the summit at which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made his bold proposal 
r aerial inspection—the proposal which 
w gives Bulganin and the Supreme Soviet 
such a chuckle. Nor the one in which 
American and Communist Chinese envoys 
r tiate over the exchange of nationals. 

A different meeting at Geneva—and one 
which may transcend all of the others in 

rms of eventual international and human 
ignificance, 

It is the atoms-for-peace conference, at- 
tended by atomic scientists from both sides 
of the Iron Curtain, and intended to find 
ways of putting this horrible and awesome 
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oe of destruction to use instead to make 
life better. 

The use of atomic power for energy pur- 
poses is no longer a day-after-tomorrow mat- 
ter. It is taking place right now, chiefly in 
the generation of electric power and in the 
Propulsion of the submarine Nautilus. Its 
use will expand. 

Atomic energy byproducts, meanwhile, are 
Providing some of medicine’s greatest weap- 
ens against dread diseases. They are, too, 
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serving as the tracking agents—the blood- 
hounds—of scientific and medical research, 
by making possible the tracing of body 
functions. 

This meeting now taking place at Geneva, 
at which the nations are to exchange knowl- 
edge and know-how in developing peaceful 
uses for the atom, will probably not provide 
the same sort of international drama and 
suspense of the Big Four of Eisenhower, 
Eden, Faure, and Bulganin (or should we 
say Khrushchev?). 

But if the scientists can teach each other 
methods of saving lives, of broadening re- 
sources, Of improving living standards, of 
helping people through the use of the forces 
of the atom, then indeed it will be one of 
the most fruitful conferences in human 
history. 

It comes at a most propitious time. 

It comes exactly 2 years since an announce- 
ment from Moscow spread dread and alarm 
throughout the civilized world—an an- 
nouncement by the then Premier Malenkov 
that the Soviet Union had develaped the 
hydrogen bomb. Subsequent events showed 
the Soviets had really done so. And after 
that, the cold war became infinitely more 
harrowing, for we had the knowledge that 
an aggressive force which hated freedom had 
the power to destroy whole cities of the 
world. 


Just 10 years ago, on August 6, 1945, the 
world first learned of what the now old- 
fashioned Model T atomic bomb could do to 
destroy acity. Hiroshima in ruins was man- 
kind’s warning to find the way to peace, and 
to the use of this great force of nature for 
the improvement of civilization rather than 
for its destruction. 


May I suggest that we all make room in 
our prayers this week for the devout wish 
that the scientists now meeting in Geneva 
can succeed where statesmen have failed— 
in bringing the wonders of science into a 
new focus for peace—and for people—rather 
than bringing in their wake death, destruc- 
tion, and despair. 





A Free Nation Is Grateful to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial which first 
appeared in the Jerusalem Post, pub- 
lished in Israel, and was subsequently 
reprinted in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. The publishing house is in the dis- 
trict which I am privileged to represent, 
as is also the mother church. The 
American people have been glad to do 
much for Israel, the new outpost for 
democracy in the Near East, and will 
be gratified by this sincere expression 
of appreciation. 

It is only when we pause to reflect that 
we fully appreciate the extent of the United 
States contribution to the economic de- 
velopment of Israel. There have been con- 
tributions of individual United States citi- 
zens, predominantly but not exclusively Jew- 
ish, to the United Jewish Appeal, to other 
institutions and agencies working or sup- 
porting work in Israel, to individuals, friends, 
and relatives living in Israel and through 
purchases of bonds of the Government of 
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Israel. Aside from all this, however, has 
been the economic assistance extended by 
the American people through their Govern- 
ment. 

This assistance so thoroughly permeates 
the economy that we tend to lose sight of 
the extent to which our economic life is 
based on it, and of the extent to which its 
centinuation will be necessary until Is- 
rael achieves a position of economic inde- 
pendence. 


The simple listing is impressive The 
first Export-Import Bank loan of $100 mil- 
lion in January 1949 went a long way to- 


ward supplying the construction equipment, 
the industrial equipment, the trucks, the 
pumps, pipes, tractors, farm implements, 
and other materials necessary for the launch- 
ing of new agricultural settlements and the 
extension of existing ones. 

The second Export-Import Bank loan in 
1951 of $35 million contributed greatiy to 
the continuation of the program of irri 
gation and agricultural development In 
1951-52, the first grant-in-aid was mac 
in the amount of $63,500,000. Each ye 
since that date successive grants have been 
made totaling, all told, by June 30, 1955, 
$226 million. The United States Govern- 


ment has also sold to Israel, at nominal 
cost, very substantial supplies of milk pow- 
der, egg powder, potatoes, butter, chees« 
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peanuts, and other food commodities. 

From the beginning of the grant-in-aid 
program, there has been the accompanying 
program of technical assistance. Measured in 
dollars, this has amounted, up to June 30, 
1955, to some $5 million. Expressed in what 
in this case are more meaningful terms, the 
contribution of technical knowledge and 
experience to Israel’s young industry, agri- 
culture, government, and other activities, 
the value of this assistance cannot be 
measured but is unquestionably far greater 
than its cost to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

In the past 7 years, Israel's import sur- 
plus, financed by gifts, loans, German repara- 
tions, and private investment has amounted 
to a total of approximately $1,750,000,000, a 
little more than $1,000 for every man, woman, 
and child here. The greatest part of this 
has come from the United States. The 
United States Government itself has provided 
approximately $400 million, or almost one- 
fourth of the total. It is not to minimize 
aid from other sources, nor, of course, the 
achievement of citizens of Israel them- 
selves, to say that without American aid, 
living standards in Israel today would be 
far below their present levels; the number 
employed in useful and productive work 
would be far smaller. 

Assistance from abroad and from the 
United States Government will continue to 
be necessary for some years to come and in 
large amounts, although we expect and be- 
lieve that we can move toward the eventual 
elimination of this aid. We trust that the 
United States Government itself shares our 
view. We know that it shares our objective. 

Economic assistance by one government to 
another, contrary to some opinions, is no 
new phenomenon in world history. fhat is 
new and what is the special contribution of 
the United States to relations between peo- 
ples is the extension of such assistance with- 
out intervention in the political life and af- 
fairs of the country assisted and without an 
abridgment of the political independence of 
these countries. We have seen this new 
process at work in the relations between 
the United States and Israel. What is also 
new is the use of assistance for such planned 
construction, humanitarian and positive pur- 
poses as in Israel in the last 6 years. This 
is an achievement for which the Government 
of Israel can claim credit. (Economist in 
Jerusalem Post.) 
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Sunday Bargain Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the continued growing threat 
of making Sunday in Washington the 
biz bargain day of the week. 

This practice engaged in by a rela- 
tively few large stores is threatening to 
change the merchandising pattern in 
many lines of goods as well as posing a 
serious threat to the observance of the 
Sabbath in the Nation’s Capital. 

It becomes more than a local issue 
since the pattern set here has a national 
impact upon the business pattern of the 
Nation. If the respect and observance 
of Sunday is to be broken by severahk 
companies, competitive conditions help 
to create their spread. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert two 
articles from the Washington Post, 
under date of July 23 and July 25, setting 
out the feeling of many of the ministers 
regarding this practice. It will be noted 
that they are asking the companies to 
refrain from these Sunday openings and 
are not advocating a return to blue laws. 

It should be observed that the vast 
majority of merchants in the Washing- 
ton area respect the observance of the 
traditional American Sunday and refuse 
to violate it. However, these merchants 
are placed at a distinct disadvantage by 
the violators. Their advertising in the 
papers which provide for regular week- 
day sales beginning Monday are at a 
disadvantage with the ads in the same 
paper shouting about great alleged bar- 
gains for Sunday openings. 

The very idea that the sale is being 
held on Sunday has a tendency to give 
added urgency and sales promotion im- 
pact to the disadvantage of the regular 
adverttisers who observe the Sabbath. 

It would appear to me that because of 
the dangerous precedents that are being 
set by these Sunday sales that the Dis- 
trict Commissioners should act to see if 
they cannot be discontinued by volun- 
tary agreement. Religious leaders, busi- 
ness interests, the newspapers, and other 
interested parties should be called into 
a full scale conference to search for ways 
of preventing this growing menace of the 
violation of the Sabbath. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 23, 1955] 
District or CoLumsra Pastors Hirr SUNDAY 
DESECRATION 

Ministers of leading Protestant churches 
here will make pulpit appeals Sunday not to 
patronize stores that open on Sundays. 

The simultaneous plea is being sponsored 
by the Washington Federation of Churches, 
whose executive secretary, the Reverend 


Frederick E. Reissig, has been decrying for 
more than a year the growing commerciali- 
zation of the Sabbath. 
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He says violation of Sunday as a day of 
rest is rapidly becoming more acute, with 
the “auto people, furniture dealers, and food 
stores” the newest offenders. 

Stores that have traditionally remained 
open on Sunday, such as drugstores and 
restaurants, are not included in the criticism. 

A year ago the Federation of Churches 
circularized its member churches on the 
matter of Sabbath violation. Last December 
12, leaders of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths and representatives of the 
Washington Board of Trade, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, and Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association called on the merchants 
and public to respect the Sabbath. 

Last Sunday Catholic pastors throughout 
the archdiocese of Washington asked their 
parishioners to refrain from unnecessary 
shopping on Sunday, and to refuse to patron- 
ize any store staying open. 


the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 25, 1955] 


Sunpay Sates Boycott Urcep sy DIsTRICcT 
OF COLUMBIA PASTORS 
(By Albon B. Hailey) 

Pastors of leading Protestant churches 
in the District area urged their congrega- 
tions yesterday not to patronize business 
concerns and shops remaining open for 
“business as usual’ on Sunday. 

Members of the clergy, heeding the call 
from the Washington Federation of 
Churches, noting that more and more stores 
are beginning to remain open on Sunday, 
emphasized that refusal to make Sunday 
purchases would check the tendency for 
commercialization of the Sabbath. 

“One of the most regrettable and useless 
tendencies in the present day is the in- 
creased commercialization of Sunday,” the 
Reverend Lawrence D. Folkemer, pastor of 
the Church of the Reformation, 212 East 
Capitol Street, told his congregation. 

“It is regrettable because it cheapens and 
seriously weakens a religious institution so 
basic to the spiritual life of America; use- 
less because it is not necessary. Further- 
more, many business-leaders who feel, rightly 
or wrongly, that they must keep their busi- 
nesses open because of competition do not 
like it. They have repeatedly said so—pri- 
vately and in small gatherings of interested 
persons.” 


[From 


TERMS PRACTICE “FOLLY” 


“At a time in our history when spiritual 
values are so essential and when there is 
evidence of a genuine spiritual rebirth 
among our people, it is sheer folly to com- 
mercialize the day of worship which the 
Christian Church has established. 

“Sunday was meant to be a special day 
of worship and rest for all men. If we take 
away from that day its unique and blessed 
character, we do it at our own peril,” Dr. 
Folkemer said. 

Most ministers pointed out that a return 
to the so-called blue laws is not desired and 
that drug stores, restaurants, and places 
which traditionally have remained open are 
not the cause for their alarm. 


“Businessmen of both groups, those who 
open and those who remain closed are quick 
to say that the answer to this problem is in 
the hands of the consumer,” the Reverend 
John F. McClelland, pastor of Christ Congre- 
gational Church, 9525 Cclesville Road, Silver 
Spring, said.” 

NO CHANGE IN LAW 


“We do not mean to change the present 
blue laws, but only to see that they are re- 
spected. Our refusal to make unnecessary 
purchases on Sunday would soon change the 
business practice of those who have been re- 
maining open. 

“With the arrival of summer and its inevi- 
tadle relaxation on many fronts, may I urge 
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you not to relax in your own keeping of the 
Sabbath.” 

The Reverend Henry C. Koch, pastor of the 
Concordia Lutheran Evangelical Church, 20t}, 
and G Streets NW., said that “people of a! 
faiths are becoming increasingly disturhbeg 
over the flagrant way in which some business 
houses ignore the traditional respect for the 
day of worship. 

IMPORTANCE OF WORSHIP 


“In a time when American democracy 
facing its greatest opportunity to lead the 
free world in moral and spiritual value: 
these institutions would attack the very 
heart of that democracy, namely, its religious 
life,” Dr. Koch said. 

“Observance of a day of rest and worship 
is a very vital consideration in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. No more serious 
problem faces our country today. We dare 
not allow ourselves to be weakened inter- 
nally while we are dealing with a dangerous 
enemy on the outside. 

“I believe that any business house that 
does business on a day of worship where it 
is not absolutely necessary is directly con- 
tributing to the moral and spiritual break- 
down of our country and weakening our 
position among the nations of the 
world.” 
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Summary of Activities of the Committee 
on Public Works, United States Sen- 


ate, 84th Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD a summary of the 
activities of the Committee on Public 
Works, United States Senate, 84th Con- 
gress, 1st session. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Under the provisions of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, the Committee on Public 
Works of the United States Senate has juris- 
diction over legislation relating to flood con- 
trol, improvement of rivers and _ harbors, 
public buildings, public roads, water power 
bridges over navigable waterways, pollution 
of navigable waters, and public reservations 
and parks in the District of Columbia. 

There were 144 measure referred to the 
committee during the Ist session of the 
84th Congress. The committee approved 42 
bills, of which 34 were passed by both Houses 
Hearings were held on many of them and 
on others that were carried over until the 
next session. Survey reports for flood con- 
trol and navigation have been received and 
reviewed, and review of previous reports 
covering 35 basins and localities have been 
authorized by committee resolutions. Lease- 
purchase projects for 27 post offices and 26 
General Services Administration buildings 
for courthouses, post offices, and Federal 0!- 
fice buildings, aggregating a total estimated 
cost of $105,562,027, were approved by the 
committee. There were seven House-passed 


bills pending before the committee at the 
end of the session. 

Bills and resolutions approved by the com- 
mittee are as follows: 
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As of Aug. £, 1955 
ENACTED INTO LAW 






Date 



































aw al proved Title 
| — 
Apr. 11,1955 | Authorizing the Secretary of the Army to contract with the city of McCormick, 8. C., for sale of water from Clark Hill Reservoir. 
. Mav 13,1955 Declare a portion of waterw: ay, Fort Point Channel, in Boston nonnavigable.............-......-. 
une 8, 1955 | Amend see. 2 of act of Mar. 2, 1945 5, Columbia River at Bonneville, Oreg.. = 
do Provide for adjustment of tolls on bridge across Des Moines River at St. Francisville, Mo 
June 15,1955 | Authorize preliminary examination and survey of New England, New York, and eastern and southern seaboards to determine means of 
te RA REAR NIE OR A ERG R NS . 
june 16,1955 | Extend time for construction of toll bridge across Rainy River, Baudette, Minn..-.--------------.................... 7 0 
ine 28,1955 | Grant consent of Congress to States of Arkansas and Oklahoma to enter into compact on Arkansas River................ ------- ° 
GO-epsen Amend sec. 5 of Flood Control Act of 1941 pertaining to emergency flood-control work bitch ae : 0 
fine ea | Amend sec. 7 of act of Sept. 22, 1922, for installations of telephones in private residences at Federal locks and dams rae cas ee wa aw 
do | Authorize construction of buil 1i ng for Museum of History and Technology for Smithsonian Institution... ad | 3h. 000, Gow) 
y 1,1955 | Authorize sums for completion of construction of Inter-American Highway | 25-30 On 
y 12.1955 | Provide for construction of Government buildings under lease-purchase in Southwest W: ashington, District of Columbia | ze 0 
july 14,1955 | Provide for control of air pollution by research and technical assistance s 25 A000 Aw 
luly 15,1955 | Modify Ferrells Bridge Reservoir to provide for cash contribution by local interests for water supply features 7 000 
do | Authorize construction of highway crossing over Lake Texoma, Red River, Tex.-Okla 6. 000, Gon 
July 28,1955 | Authorize State of Maine to construct bridge across St. Croix River between Calais, Maine, and St. Stephen, New Brunswick, Car ‘ . 0 
} | : 
PASSED BY BOTH HOUSES 
I No Title F mated 
} cost 
apenas Authorizing construction of flood-control improvements, St. Louis, Mo sina hi cad $123, 020, 09 
ieniniateks Amend Public Buildings Act to increase }-year limitation on leases in District of Columbia to 5 years : ” 
_.| Authorize conveyance of land to Brownsville Navigation District, Tex ee ree eee ae ‘ 
_.| Remove limitation on tolls on bridges over Connecticut River...........22222--- Lee a ERE sot Die ‘ . , 
_| Authorize flood-control improvement on Amite River, La ! 2 008 fon 
ON nc oe Granting consent of Congress to compact between States of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana on apportionment of waters « vu 
Red River. 
R. Wwe _.......| Declaring a portion of waterway on Acushnet River in New Bedford, Mass., a nonnavigable stream lel | 0 
A oe Authorize construction of flood-control improvements on Red River below Denison Dam 12, 734, 
WR a _.| Provide for adjustment in lands acquired for Jim Woodruff Dam, Fla. and Ga., by reconveyance to former owners ; | 0 
H.R. 32 __......| Provide for adjustment in lands acquired for Demopolis lock and dam, Alabama, by reconveyance of interests to former owner | ( 
R. Hn : _.| Modify flood-contro] project on San Joaquin River to permit construction of levees by local interests instead of acquiring flowage easements | 0 
at agg. eS | Revive and reenact act authorizing Arkansas- Mississippi Bridge Commission to construct bridge across Mississippi River at Friar Point, | 0 
Miss. 
ee NR = aoa Convey land in Whitney Reservoir to State of Texas a a a a ea alae Ea ee 7 0 
H.R. 2O0B cncccassns | Authorize appointment of Maj. Gen. John 8. Bragdon to civ vilian position in White House Office : ? | ( 
HR. 6634 z. _.| Provide for conveyance of land in Grapevine Reservoir to city of Grapevine, Tex ( 
H.R. 9986..-cccncs _.| Provide for conveyance of lands or interests in Belton, Benbrook, Garza-Little Elm, Grapevine, and Whitney Reservoirs, Vex., to former | 0 
owners. 
a S Change name of Garza-Little Elm Dam to Lewisville Dam ‘ 
i. R. 4734...--------| Amend River and Harbor Act of 1954 to eatend time for reimbursement to loca al interests for work done on Los Angeles-Long Bea { 
Harbors, Calif. 
REPORTED BY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND PASSED SENATE 
SAMIR = = a 9 ee a Extending and strengthening Water Pollution Contro] Act_................2222- 2-222. ie ; $10. 000. 00) 
{s | To amend and supplement the Federal Aid Road Act by continuing “authorizations Recs t 12. SSO). ON). OO" 
4 -=-| Authorize improvement of harbor at Rockland, Maine ae asta ip ctl ate cia PEERS i 10. OOU 
q Authorize conveyance of certain land to Mary Ann Aust__---_-.-.-.-..-- i a a Se . } ) 
Raia. ----| Authorize com of Hulah Reservoir, Okla., to Lake O’the Osages ea 0 
WW3 _....--| Compensate cert: ain property owners for dam: wes In connection with reservoirs in Missouri River Basin TOO, KK 
{ _...-| Authorize Secretary of the Army to enter into contracts to furnish municipal water supply from flood contro] and river and harbor 0 
projects. * } 
lat ON has a | Increase limit of expenditures by the Committee on Public Works_...-......-..------------ atk deaitinaniedath 2 ocaetatas 100, 000) 
Projects under Lease-Purchase Act Abington, Va.: Post office and Newkirk, Okla., Post office_- ee $55, 250 
LOCATION, PROJECT, AND ESTIMATED COST courthouse- -__--- ------- ------- $543,210 Atlanta, Ga., Communicable dis- 
int P} Huntington, W. Va.: Federal ease research building 12, 330, 000 
Poin Pleasant, N. J.: Post office. $68, 750 oles: bulliing........66..+.. 3,298,280 Omaha, Nebr.: Post office and 
t. Marys, Ohio: Post office... 82,500 Kansas City, Kans.: Post office courthouse_............ eines 0, SFB; 62 
cranton, Pa.: Branch post office_ 60, 000 and courthouse_---_.----.--- 2,393,303 Brunswick, Ga.: Post office and 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: East New York Grundy, Va.: Post office_....--. 50, 000 courthouse___._--_-- — 1, 431, 000 
station post OLE .ccnnccn-a~ - 270, 000 Refugio, Tex.: Post office.._._. . 78,125 Carthage, Tenn.: Post office and 
Oxford, Pa., Post office.....---- - 65,000 West Memphis, Ark.: Post office_. 93, 750 Federal building._____- 272. 000 
A manta, Ga.: Post office garage Cashmere, Wash.: Post office... 54,687 pDurham, N. H.: Post office and 
_ FACIES. nee --------- 465,000 Madison, Tenn.: Post office._..-. 78, 125 Federal building__- des 433. 600 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: Post office Jefferson, Ohio: Post office____- - 78,125 Biloxi, Miss.: Post office and 
_ and courthouse.............. 1,630,000 Camden, N. Y.: Post office._._-- . 86, 250 courthouse... __.... 1,110. 000 
“Fed Bay, Wis.: Post office and Houston, Tex.: Post office__..-_- - 7,100,000 Lafayette, La.: Post. Office and 
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Funds for the national system of inter- 
state highways would be increased to $1 
billion for fiscal year 1957, and increasing 
to $2 billion for fiscal years 1960 and 1961, 
a total of $7,750 million for the 5-year period. 
These funds would be apportioned to the 
under existing law, with a 90-10 
matching ratio. 

The bill as approved by the Senate would 
permit 20-percent interchange of funds be- 
tween systems, would continue the program 
on miscellaneous roads on Federal lands at 
existing levels, would permit reimbursement 
to utilities for a part of relocation cost in 
connection with Federal-aid projects, and 
limit weights of vehicles traveling on Fed- 
eral-aid highways. The highway program 
would be financed from general revenues of 
the Treasury as at present. 

A Federal-aid highway bill was defeated 
in the House of Representatives. 


States 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 
Public Law 159 provides for research and 
technical assistance to devise methods of 
abating air pollution. The act recognizes 
the primary responsibility of State and local 
governments, but provides Federal aid to 
those agencies concerned with air pollution 
and control. The Surgeon General would 
encourage cooperative activities, collect and 
disseminate information, conduct and sup- 
port rch, and make available to all 
parties the results of surveys, studies, in- 
vestigations, research, and experiments. An 
appropriation of $5 million annually for fis- 


resei 


cal years 1956 through 1960. 
WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
S. 890 would amend the existing Water 
Pollution Control Act which terminates June 
30, 1956. It reemphasizes the policy of the 
Congress to recognize, preserve, and protect 


the primary rights and responsibilities of the 
States in controlling water pollution. It 
would provide a base for the cooperative pro- 
gram which the Public Health Service is 
carrying on with the States and interstate 
pollution-control agencies. The objective of 
these Federal activities is to support and 
assist State and interstate agencies. Na- 
tional research efforts in water pollution 
would be intensified, and a reasonable and 
equitable mechanism for Federal-State co- 
operation in resolving serious interstate pol- 
lution problems. Would authorize grants for 
each of 5 years of $2 million to States and 
interstate agencies, and provide means of 
enforcing abatement of pollution. 

This bill passed the Senate on June 17, 
1955, and was on the House Calendar at the 
end of the session. 


HURRICANE DAMAGE SURVEY 


Public Law 71 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Army to make an examination and sur- 
vey along the coastal and tidal areas of the 
eastern and southern United States, to secure 
data on movement of hurricanes, forecasting 
their paths, and investigating possible struc- 
tural improvements which may be provided 
to prevent loss of life and property damages 
during the occurrence of such hurricanes, 

INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 

Public Law 129 provides legislative author- 
ity for the necessary appropriations for ac- 
celerating completion of the inter-American 
highway within a 3-year period. The act 
makes the authorizations contained in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 immedi- 
ately available for appropriation, and would 
authorize an additional sum of $25,370,000 
to be immediately available for appropria- 
tion, all sums to remain available until 
expended. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


In general, the committee deferred action 
on individual flood-control and river and 
harbor projects, with the idea of including 
them in the next omnibus bill. However, 


due to the needs for certain localities, and 
emergencies that exist in others, several in- 
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dividual bills were reported favorably by the 
committee. These projects included one for 
flood control at St. Louis, Mo.; flood control 
on the Amite River, La.; and flood control 
on Red River below Denison Dam, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, 
WATER SUPPLY 

The committee approved a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to enter into con- 
tracts to furnish water for municipal water 
supplies, including water for domestic and 
industrial uses, in the operation of any flood- 
control or river and harbor project heretofore 
or hereafter constructed, with repayment of 
allocated construction costs to the United 
States over a period of not to exceed 40 years 
from the year water is first delivered, with 
interest at current average rates on long- 
term marketable loans of the United States. 





Special Committee of Los Angeles Amer- 
ican Legion Denounces Whitewash of 


UNESCO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a special 
committee of the Los Angeles Council, 
American Legion, Department of Cali- 
fornia, composed of Mr. W. Devore Wal- 
den, chairman, Mr. James G. Law, and 
Mr. P. A. Horton. have prepared an eval- 
uation of the report by a special com- 
mittee to the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion. 

The report, dealing with UNESCO, was 
submitted to the American Legion’s na- 
tional executive committee on May 4, 
5, and 6, 1955. 

The evaluation of that report follows: 

This report, known herein as the Murphy 
committee report or as the Murphy report, 
is very lengthy, covering some 131 pages of 
typed material. One is struck with the 
lengthiness of this report as a typographical 
filibuster. The report contains much that 
is irrelevant and not the result of investi- 
gation. It is felt that it was made long 
deliberately in order to discourage study by 
the busy legionnaire. 

On careful reading of this document, one 
is aware of a definite attitude of supercili- 
ous condescension. It implies that of all 
the membership of the American Legion, 
none but the members of the Murphy com- 
mittee are competent to study and under- 
stand the problem of UNESCO. 

Nowhere in the report is any recognition 
given to the vast amount of material gath- 
ered by other investigating groups from 
various departments, districts, and posts of 
the American Legion. There is no record of 
the Murphy committee having availed itself 
of the previously formed opinions and con- 
clusions of any other American Legion group, 

On successive readings of the Murphy re- 
port, one becomes more and more impressed 
with the apparent method of investigation 
used by the Murphy committee as having 
gone to the interested parties in the UNESCO 
organization and in the United States De- 
partment of State with a listing of the com- 
plaints against UNESCO and requesting in- 
structions on how to answer. 


BIASED REPORT 


The result is a report which is biased, 
slanted in favor of UNESCO, and, in many 
places, not in keeping with fact. 
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In evaluating this report, care must be 
taken that we do not follow the lead taken 
by the Murphy committee and render ap. 
other typographical filibuster. This 
must be read and understood by dele; 
the convention who are already bu 
with many other important matters a: 
therefore pressed for time. 

We shall therefore content ourselves wit 
only the most outstanding evidences 
contained in the Murphy report. Ws 
adopt the premise that even one e 
of partiality or bias is sufficient to war: 
conclusion of the failure on the part 
Murphy committee to follow its instr 
to examine impartially, but with an Am 
ican viewpoint. 

We must, on a point of personal pri 
first jump ahead to page 20 of the Mu 
report to refute a base attempt at c} 
assassination. The inferences contained 
page 20 are utterly unworthy of any A 
ican Legion report much more so w! 
bears the signature of a past nati 
mander. 

On page 20, the Murphy committe: 
that all opposition to UNESCO has 
mon source: Gerald L. K. Smith. It 
by inference, all those Legionnaires w} 
agree with Murphy to a character 
regarded by all as much an enemy 
American way of life as is UNESCO 

In the name of hundreds of go 
American Legion members from n 
partments who have spent many ) 
hours of cumulative study of UNESCO 
committee registers a protest and der 
apology from the Murphy group. 

The Murphy report opens with a 1 
discussion of the attack on UNESCO in I 
Angeles. It quotes from numeroi tt 
resolutions, and reports, some 
quotations are seriously out of co! 
speaks of the bitterness and recrin 
of the Los Angeles fight with ch 
counter charges and then by a met 
thought Known only to the Mur} 
mittee comes up with the conclu 
it was all a tempest in a teapot; the 
never any problem of UNESCO in t} 1 
of Los Angeles. Therefore, a total of 67 « 
organizations, 5 metropolitan nev 
the members of the board of educat 
the entire membership of Los Angeles ( 
Council. The American Legion wer 
ning around in circles trying to m 
The fact that more than 100 ne 
and several national magazines featured t 
story of the Los Angeles fight on UNESCO 
not register at all with the Mu 
committee. 

WORLD GOVERNMENT 

The two principal objections raised in t] 
Los Angeles exposé were the public 
use: “The E in UNESCO” and the 
“Toward World Understanding.” Both 
objectionable publications are passed 
by the Murphy committee as hardly % 
of its consideration. This despite 
that in the Murphy report itself qu 
from “Toward World Understanding” bear 
out the contention that they are designed 
to condition the minds of schoolchildren 1 
an acceptance of world government. 

Regarding the publication “The E 
UNESCO” the Murphy committee poi 
that it was published by the curricu 
vision of the Los Angeles school syste er 
fore it could not be charged against UNESCV 
The Murphy committee did not r the 
fact that the publication was distributea oy 


the American Association for the U ted 
Nations; it did not recite the fact that “The 
E in UNESCO” recommended the seres 
“Toward World Understanding” as a ha! . 


book series for teachers; it did not recite t 
fact that “The E in UNESCO” impresses 

the teacher the importance of teachil : - 
advocating the infamous internation’ »™ 
of rights. (The international bill of ms*' 


is the implementing tool of the entire 











piracy to destroy the sovereignty of the 
nited States.) 
rhe report did not recite the fact that 


“The E in UNESCO” carries a bibliography of 
recommended reading for teachers many 
pooks of which were authored by cited Com- 

unists. 
si No, the Murphy committee found no harm 
in this publication because it was published 
by the Los Angeles school board. 

rhe series “Toward World Understanding” 
is likewise passed over lightly by the Murphy 
committee. On page 66 of its report, the 
Murphy committee says: “Your special com- 
rittee holds no brief for the series, “Toward 
World Understanding’, and especially none 
for volumes IV, V, and VI. At best the latter 
are poor pedagogy, and in parts, volume V 

articularly, crassly stupid, and from an 
American point of view incredibly vicious.” 
We join in any fair condemnation of it. 

DESTROY SOVEREIGNTY 


The Murphy committee then accepts the 
fact that those volumes of the _ series 
‘toward World Understanding’”’ hides behind 
a disclaimer printed on the flyleaf. This dis- 
claimer proclaims the opinions expressed as 
those of the authors rather than of UNESCO. 
Could the Murphy committee have been sin- 
cerely taken in by this device? Especially 
whe nthose same volumes, on the back cover 
bear the following: “Toward World Under- 
standings,” a series of UNESCO publications 
for teachers. 

The Murphy committee also points out 
that in no instance could it find any evi- 
dence of the volume Toward World Under- 
standing having reached the hands of chil- 
dren. The Murphy committee forgot that 
he entire series were designed not to reach 
the children but rather as handbooks for 
teachers. 

For the most part the report of the Murphy 
committee is, rather than a report of its own 
investigation into UNESCO, an answer to 
charges made against UNESCO by the Ameri- 
can Flag Committee in its letter 13, dated 
October 1951. 

The American Flag Committee has no con- 
nection with the American Legion. The 
various investigating groups of several de- 
partments of the American Legion have, as 
far as is known, no connection with the 
American Flag Committee. 

The many pages of the Murphy report 
which are given up to answering the charges 
of the American Flag Committee are, there- 
fore, completely unwarranted and out of 
context. It would appear that the Murphy 
committee has well earned the thanks of 
UNESCO for having given up its time in 
the defense of UNESCO against the Ameri- 
can Flag Committee, Dut it is not the con- 
cern of the American Legion, nor is it in 
keeping with the instructions to the Murphy 
committee. 

The Murphy report lays stress on the use 

a quotation from a speech of William 
Benton as evidence of world-mindedness. 
It quotes the entire speech and stresses the 
entire sentence from which the quotation 
emanates. The entire sentence follows: “We 
are at the beginning of a long process of 
breaking down the walls of national sov- 
ereignty and of persuading the peoples of 
this world to study each other and to coop- 
erate with each other.” 


The Murphy committee has evidently for- 
fotten its study of English syntax; this is 
a compound sentence having a common sub- 
ject with two separate ideas tied together 
with the conjunction “and.” Proper rhet- 
oric would eliminate the contraction, and 
the sentence would then read as follows: “We 
are at the beginning of a long process of 
breaking down the walls of national sov- 
ereignty and we are at the beginning of a 
long process of persuading the peoples of 
this world to study each other and to coop- 
erate with each other.” The use of the 
quotation is, therefore, not out of context. 


ol 
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Benton said it; Benton was in an official 
capacity when he said it; we must believe 
that he meant what he said or else throw 
out every official act and statement of this 
man, 

UNESCO FIRST 


In this same vein, the Murphy committee 
defends others for similar utterances. Many 
words are used to point out that Mr. Milton 
Eisenhower did not mean what he said in 
a speech made as Chairman of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 

Continuing in the same vein, the Murphy 
committee did not find in its “thorough” 
investigation of UNESCO the speech of 
Mr. James Marshall, a member of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, as 
printed on page 207 of the records of the 
General Conference of UNESCO held in Mex- 
ico in 1947, volume 1, proceedings. The 
opening paragraph of this speech follows: 

“Mr. JAMES MARSHALL (United States). 
Fellow delegates, as we examine this question, 
I hope we can join together in trying to 
decide what will be best for UNESCO. I may 
say for the delegation of the United States 
and for the National Commission in the 
United States, of which Mr. Milton Eisen- 
hower is Chairman, that the constant effort 
of each individual is to discover and to de- 
termine what is best for UNESCO. The ques- 
tion we ask ourselves is never ‘What is best 
for the United States?’ but ‘What is best 
for UNESCO?’ It is the judgment of the 
United States Government, of the National 
Commission and of the delegation here that 
what is best for UNESCO will, in the long 
run, be best for the United States, even if 
seemingly against short-term interest. This 
is our attitude and I will testify personally 
to this conference that in my 2 years and 
more of responsibility for UNESCO on be- 
half of the United States Government, I 
have only once, in the case of one individual, 
heard the issue injected into the discus- 
sions on UNESCO of ‘What is best for the 
United States?’ ” 

Had the Murphy committee been conduct- 
ing an investigation into UNESCO instead 
of a defense of UNESCO it might have found 
this speech. It is felt that Mr. Murphy and 
his committee would have been rather hard 
pressed to explain away this utterance which 
verges on treason. 

CHARACTER ASSASSINATION 


On page 78 of its report the Murphy com- 
mittee again approaches character assassi- 
nation. The following is a direct quotation: 

“After 18 months of careful study and la- 
borious research we find the evidence to be 
overwhelming that UNESCO is none of the 
things these good people fear, nor is it any 
of the things that evil and malicious men 
and organizations charge.” 

This can only be taken as a smear of the 
character of every member of the American 
Legion who voted approval in post, district, 
department, and national conclave of the 
mandated stand of the American Legion 
against UNESCO. This cannot stand and 
the Murphy committee deserves severe criti- 
cism for its insulting indictment. 

Several pages of the Murphy committee 
report are given over to a recital of the fact 
that the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce also had a national investigation into 
UNESCO which was followed by approval of 
UNESCO. ‘The Murphy committee did not 
find that the method used in gaining cham- 
ber of commerce approval are the same 
methods and tactics as practiced by the 
Murphy committee. It did not find and 
point out that the chamber of commerce 
matter was directed by Mr. Harry A. Bullis. 
It did not examine into the background of 
Mr. Harry A. Buillis. It did point out that 
because the chamber of commerce found 
UNESCO pure, we, the American Legion, 
should do likewise. 

Had the Murphy committee examined 
into Mr. Bullis it would have found, among 
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other things the following organizations 
and associates: Member, national advisory 
board, United World Federalists, Inc.: asso< 
ciates, Sergei Koussevityky, Einstein. Mune 
ford, Urey, Karl Van Doren, Isadore Lubin, 
etc.; member of Committee on the Presse 
Danger. World Government Highlichts. re 
vised edition (UWF publication) quotes a \ 
ter Bullis write to UWF June 9. 1949 We 
must strengthen the U. N. into a limited 


world government with a police force str 
enough to maintain peace thr i he 
earth.” It is felt that the above is sufti- 


cient to show that he is hardiy the n 
whose lead should be followed by \ ‘ 
ican Legion despite the advice of the Mur- 
phy committee. 





On pages 51-52 of its report, the Mur 
committee discusses a charge which has been 
repeatedly made against Wil G. ¢ 
It has been charged that Carr advocated 
changes in the United Nations Charter to 
create a world government. The committee 


says that it has not read Carr's book, One 
World in the Making. (No mention is n 

of other books authored by Carr.) “ 
ever, the committee feels that because he 
holds an executive position in the NEA and 
because the American Legion has a special 
committee in liaison with NEA therefore Mr 
Carr could not possibly mean what is suid 
in his various publications. 

On pages 44 and 45 of its report the Mur- 
phy committee denies any connection or in- 
fluence on UNESCO by either Hiss or H 
Dexter White. 

ALGER HISS AGAIN 


In a report of the proceeding of the 
Utrecht Conference UNESCO-U. N. seminar 
in London, November 1948 published by 
NCEA, is mention of a meeting at Adelphi 
College at which Alger Hiss was present and 
spoke at the meeting: his subject, Achieve- 
ments of the United Nations. 

Harry Dexter White, according to the Mur- 
phy report, had nothing to do with UNESCO, 
but rather with the establishment of ECO- 
SOG (United Nations Economic and Social 
Council) which was a forerunner of UNESCO. 
What difference in name. The influence 
was there. 

On pages 111 through 114 the Murphy 
committee rather unfairly compares the 
United States Constitution and the United 
Nations Charter. This in connection with 
the charge that UNESCO is godless and t 
the U. N. is godless. The Murphy commit- 
tee finds that if the U.N. is atheistic because 
of the tack of mention of the Deity in it 
charter then the United States must also be 
atheistic, for the same reason. Considera- 
tion is not given to the fact that reg 
of the omission of the Deity from the United 
States Constitution, all official gatherings of 
the United States are opened with prayer; 
Congress, the United States Supreme Court 
even down to informal gatherings open with 
acknowledgments to God. The Declaration 
of Independence pays homage to God. Our 
coins bear the legend “In God We Tru 

As previously stated in this evaluation ¢ 
the Murphy report it is conscientiously fe 
that the Murphy report is less the result of 
an impartial investigation into UNESCO and 
to too great a degree a defense of UNESCO 
against the attacks of the American Flag 
Committee. It is felt that a proper st 
of even a little of the mentioned material or 
even the short perusal of the herewith of- 
fered exhibits, 1 through 5, by the American 
Legion will prove conclusively that the Mur- 
phy report is false, vicious, and entirely out 
of spirit with the instructions to that com- 
mittee. The following recommendations are 
made: 

1. Passage of a resolution reaffirming the 
stand of the American Legion rejecting and 
condemning UNESCO as a propaganda tool 
leading to the loss of sovereignty of the 
United States. Resolution 13, A eof, 
1952, Fresno convention, 


irdle 
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2. Adoption of the resolution passed by 
Post 667 and the 17th District Department 
of California which calls for the discharge 
of the Murphy committee and filing its final 
report without action. 

3. Passage of a resolution censuring the 
Murphy committee for its attempts at char- 
acter assassination of all those who opposed 
it. 

4. Investigation of those responsible for 
the release to the public press of confidential 
American Legion reports in such a way as 
to cause misconstruction of such reports. 

5. A strong national program of support 
for the Bricker resolution for amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States in such 
a way as to prevent treaty law. 





Record of Committee on Public Works in 
the 84th Congress, Ist Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
should like to submit a statement con- 
cerning the activities of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works during the lst 
session of the 84th Congress. 

Our committee has jurisdiction of leg- 
islation dealing with the improvement 
of rivers and harbors and waterways for 
navigation, flood control, other water 
uses, and related purposes, and shore 
protection. It drafts the legislation for 
the protection and preservation of the 
navigable waters of the United States. 

The Committee on Public Works han- 
dies legislation relating to the construc- 
tion of Government office and post-office 
buildings throughout the country and 
lease-purchase agreements for construc- 
tion of public buildings by private enter- 
prise pursuant to Public Law 519, the 
Public Buildings Purchase Contract Act 
of 1954title I—and the Post Office De- 
partment Property Act of 1954—title IT. 

The committee has jurisdiction in the 
matter of oil and other pollution of nav- 
igable waters. 

All bills relating to the construction or 
maintenance of roads and post roads 
must be referred to our committee for 
consideration. 

The committee has made a good rec- 
ord in the Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress. 

The committee held its first meeting 
on January 25, 1955, to organize subcom- 
mittees and appoint staff personnel and 
held approximately 80 meetings and 
hearings thereafter, which I believe is 
something of a record. 

Three hundred and eighty-six bills 
have been referred to this committee for 
consideration. In addition, the com- 
mittee has handled several hundred sur- 
vey reports on navigation and flood con- 
trol. These surveys involve a study and 
review of previous reports of the Corps 
of Engineers, discussion with corps’ per- 
sonnel, public hearings, and subcommit- 
tee as well as full committee action. 
‘The committee also acted upon 38 lease- 
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purchase agreements for public build- 
ings. Forty-two bills had favorable 
action by the committee. 

In addition to hearings on individual 
river and harbor, flood control, and 
bridge authorizations, river compact 
agreements, and so forth, public hear- 
ings were-held on legislative proposals 
for a national system of interstate and 
defense highways; revision and restate- 
ment of the highway laws; the Niagara 
power project; amendments to the Water 
Pollution Control Act; the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway; a new building for the 
Smithsonian Institution; Lake Michigan 
water diversion; Great Lakes connecting 
channels; the Mississippi River-Gulf 
outlet; Southwest Washington redevel- 
opment project; and Mississippi River- 
St. Louis flood-control improvements. 

In the accomplishments listed herein 
I have had the active cooperation and 
valuable aid of all committee members. 
I pay special tribute to Representatives 
GEORGE H. FALLON, CLIFFORD DAVIS, JOHN 
A. BLATNIK, and ROBERT E. JONES, JR., 
who served as chairmen of the subcom- 
mittees, and to Representative GEORGE 
A. DONDERO, ranking minority member 
of the committee and former chairman, 
who cooperated in every way to perfect 
the legislation which has been offered 
to the Congress. 

I want to give credit, too, to our effi- 
cient and hard-working staff. The com- 
mittee is fortunate in having capable 
and experienced staff members and I wel- 
come this opportunity to commend them 
for a job well done. 





American Legion Members, Again Called 
Upon To Fight Endorsement of 
UNESCO, Should Demand Explanation 
of Why Report of Legion’s National 
Americanism Commission “as Been 
Impounded 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Legion, with 3 million members and 
a million members of its auxiliary, is one 
of the most potent patriotic organiza- 
tions in the United States. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
increasingly strenuous efforts over the 
past several years have been exerted to 
persuade the American Legion to put its 
stamp of approval on the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, UNESCO, and to appoint a 
representative of the American Legion to 
serve on the United States National 


Commission for UNESCO. 

For several years numerous resolutions 
have passed various posts and depart- 
ments against UNESCO, and in 1953 res- 
olution No. 33, censuring UNESCO, was 
passed by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion. 
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Since that time the Special Committee 
on Covenant on Human Rights, common. 
ly referred to as the Ray Murphy com- 
mittee because of the chairmanship of 
same by past national commander, R 
Murphy, has made 2 reports to the 
national executive committee, practica]- 
ly 100 percent favorable to UNESCO. 
On three occasions this Murphy com- 
mittee has recommended the appoint- 
ment of a representative from the Amer- 
ican Legion to serve on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

The American Legion has not yielded 
to this persuasion and is still on record 
against the iniquities of UNESCO and 
opposed to the appointment of an Amer- 
ican Legion representative on the said 
commission for UNESCO. However, 
since the Ray Murphy committee pre- 
sented a 2!5-hour oral whitewashing re- 
port on UNESCO to the national execu- 
tive committee at Indianapolis on May 5 
1255, which report was printed in the 
minutes of the meeting in full and has. 
I understand, been subsequently printed 
for a rather wide distribution, and since 
this report has been referred without ap- 
proval or disapproval to the National 
Foreign Relations Commission of th 
American Legion for a report by them 
at the forthcoming national convention 
at Miami next October, it seems impor- 
tant to me that the members of the 
American Legion and others, who ars 
interested in that great patriotic organ- 
ization, should have the privilege of 
reading in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorRD a 
clear chronological statement of the va- 
rious actions by the American Legion on 
UNESCO and its present position. 

Furthermore, it seems important to me 
that the members of the American 
Legion, who will attend the Miami con- 
vention next October and who will be 
called upon to vote to sustain the pres- 
ent position of the American Legion or 
to follow the Murphy committee by ap- 
proving UNESCO and appoint a repre- 
sentative on United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, should have 
the privilege also of reading a docu- 
mented research report which was au- 
thorized to be published by the Natio 
Americanism Commission on May 2 
1955, but all known copies of which we! 
impounded by the national officials of 
the American Legion on May 6 and 
which report has not since been released 
for distribution. I therefore extend my 
remarks to include the following: 
CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF ACTION 

AMERICAN LEGION ON UNESCO 

May 1953, national executive comn 
meeting: 

The national executive committee p 
motion to approve Resolution 33 cen 
UNESCO. Later, on motion of William 
McKinley, New Jersey, the approval \ 
considered and on motion Mr. McKi 
that the resolution was referred tot 
committee on United Nations of the ! 
relations commission for study and re} 
later. (P. 47, digest of minutes, nationa 
executive committee, April—May 1953 

May 1953, national executive commit 
meeting: 

Upon motion of Thomas W. Miller, Nevads 
seconded by Wm. G. McKinley, New Je! 
Resolution No. 33, which at an earlier se 
sion had been referred to the special 











1955 


mittee on covenant on human rights and 
vn ted Nations, was recalled from that com- 
mittee and placed before the committee for 
consideration. Thereupon substitute or 
a aaa resolution was passed as Resolu- 
‘ion 33, censuring UNESCO. (P. 123, digest 
national executive committee, 
horil-May 1953, exhibit I.) 

‘Sel tember 1953, St. Louis convention: 

At the St. Louis convention the foreign 
tions convention committee in their re- 
mort provided the following: 

“That the national executive committee 
: its commission on foreign relations: 
“To have its subcommittee on human 
richts and other agencies continue its study 
on UNESCO and other independent agencies 
the United Nations.” 

This was in spite of the fact that there is 
no record of any resolutions concerning 
UNESCO having been referred to the foreign 
relations committee at that convention. 
), proceedings, convention at St. Louis, 
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1954, national executive committee 
The ‘special committee on covenant on 
1 rights and United Nations made a 
port very favorable on UNESCO and very 
critical of the American Legion’s established 
position as set forth in Resolution No. 33. 
The report was neither approved nor adopted 





but merely filed. (However, this “white- 
washing” report was printed in the CONGREs- 
sIONAL RecorD twice and was published 
throughout the Nation, particularly by the 


lef y press as an indication of an about 
face by the American Legion.) (Pp. 189-193, 
digest of minutes, national executive com- 
mittee meeting, May 1954.) 
September 1954, Washington convention: 
At the Washington convention, Resolu- 
tion No. 322 was passed reaffirming the posi- 
tion of Resolution No. 33 of 1953 and urging 
the American Legion not to appoint a rep- 
itive on the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO which had been the 
recommendation of the special committee 
filed before the national executive 
committee in May of 1954. This resolution, 
No. 322, also provided for continued study 
of UNESCO by the said special committee. 
(P. 102, proceedings, convention, Washing- 
ton, 1954, exhibit IT.) 
October 1954, national 
mittee meeting: 
Within less than a month after the 
f gton convention commitment in 
‘esolution No. 322, against UNESCO, the 
chairman of the special committee urged 
th an invitation from the State Depart- 
ment to the American Legion to appoint a 
tative on the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO should be accepted 
nd that such representative should be 
appointed. 
October 1954, 
tee meeting: 
The Americanism commission passed 
Resolution No. 33 (1954) reaffirming the 
Opposition of the American Legion to the 
te ngs of UNESCO and urging that if 
itation to place a representative on 
UNES co were presented to the national 
executive committee that the national exec- 
utive committee reject it. National exec- 
ulives committee passed this resolution 51 to 
6 as No. 33 (1954). (P. 88, digest of minutes 
national executive committee, October 1954, 
exhibit IIT.) 
May 2, 1955, meeting executive section of 
“onal Americansim commission: 
The executive section of the national 
‘canism commission of the American 
authorized the publication of a care- 
documented research report on 
UNESCO that had been prepared by the 
un-American activities research depart- 
ment of national Americanism commission 
— authorized that that report be de- 
“vered to the members of the national exec- 
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utive committee immediately and to the 
members of the national Americanism com- 
mission and for general distribution. Over 
100 of these books were printed, assembled 
and bound on May 5, when the special com- 
mittee on covenant on human rights and 
United Nations made its 24-hour report to 
national executive committee (exhibit IV). 

May 1955, national executive committee 
meeting: 

Past National Commander Murphy made 
a 2'4-hour oral presentation of his 150-page 
book reporting on UNESCO and it was all 
defensive of UNESCO or favorable to it. Said 
report was printed in full in minutes of said 
meeting. (Pp. 112-176, digest of minutes, na- 
tional executive committee, May 1955.) 

May 5, 1955: 

On orders from national adjutant, the un- 
American activities research department of 
the national Americanism commission was 
ordered not to distribute any of their docu- 
mented research report opposed to UNESCO, 

May 6, 1955: 

National adjutant’s office impounded and 
took possession of all the 100 research reports 
that had been printed and bound, all of the 
extra printed copies not assembled and all 
of the type plates used in printing and 
presumably took all of this material back to 
the national adjutant’'s office, where it has 
remained impounded ever since. 

May 13, 1955: 

The news release of the national public re- 
lations section was a complete acceptance of 
the entire special committee report as though 
it were absoltuely authentic and documented, 
which it was not. National public relations 
section apparently made no effort to ascer- 
tain whether or not there was anything on 
the other side supporting the established po- 
sition of the American Legion and apparently 
have not since made any effort so to do. 

May 1955: 

The national public relations section sent 
out a suggested speech to the thousands of 
speakers of the posts and departments over 
the United States which was singing the 
praise of the special committee, UNESCO, 
whitewashing report and giving no comment 
whatever contrary to the report as presented 
and indicating that it might result in a re- 
versal of the position of the American Le- 
gion. 

May 1955: 

The American Legion magazine had a 
column on the Murphy report without any 
presentation of supporting material for the 
established position of the American Legion 
against UNESCO whatsoever, but accepting 
the Murphy report as though it were a docu- 
mented fact instead of a self-serving decla- 
ration and magnificent defense appeal with 
the use of the common legal defense of 
confession and avoidance. (P. 32, the Amer- 
ican Legion magazine, May 1955.) 

June 1955: 

The minutes of the national executive 
committee meeting of May 1955 printed in 
full the entire 150-page report—64 printed 
pages—extolling the greatness of UNESCO. 
The opening of the minutes on this subject 
made it appear that it might be uncertain 
whether or not such report was approved 
by the statement concerning withdrawal of 
substitute motion by William Stern, North 
Dakota, and no comment on admission by 
proponents that the report was neither being 
approved nor disapproved. (P. 112, digest of 
minutes, national executive committee, May 
1955.) 

July 1955: 

The special committee report is running 
rampant in newspapers friendly and un- 
friendly to the American Legion all over the 
United States presenting its arguments and 
presenting the appearance of an about-face 
already by the American Legion, while the 
documented research report showing a few 
of the iniquities of UNESCO and supporting 
the present position of the American Legion 
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is still impounded in the national adjutant's 
office and is not being permitted to be 
distributed. 

NoTE.—It might Pe significant 
pages of digest of minutes, national execu- 
tive committee, May 4, 5, 6, 1955, are given 
to printing the entire report of the special 
committee opposed to the present position 
of the American Legion and yet similar 
printed minutes of the national executive 
committee meeting October 1954, page 88, 
thoroughly “bollixed up” the incidents lead- 
ing to the 5l-to-6 vote of the national 
executive committee which passed the na- 
tional Americanism commission 


that 64 


resolution 


confirming the present position of the 
American Legion as opposed to any repre- 
sentative of the American Legion being ap- 


pointed to the United States National Com- 

mission for UNESCO. (P. 88, digest of min- 

utes, national executive committee, October 
1954.) 

Exnuistr I 

RESOLUTION No. 33 


(Passed by 


UNESCO 
national executive 
May 1953) 
Whereas the American educational system 
since its inception has been used to educate 
America’s youth for a useful, happy, well- 

ordered life; and 
Whereas the teaching of love of God, love 


committee, 


of country, and love of home has inspired 
our people to attain a height of greatness 
never obtained by any other people; and 


Whereas the freedom obtained and guar- 
anteed under our Constitution, together 
with our free institutions, have created a 
way of life that is exclusively the American 
way of life; and 

Whereas in our generosity we have poured 
out assistances to people of the world under 
the United Nations; and 

Whereas those determined 
wish to destroy our way of life, 


plotters who 
capture our 


wealth, and enslave our people have de- 
clared war against our Americanism; and 
Whereas they have infiltrated into the 


United Nations and are using the UNESCO 
to corrupt the minds of our children by de- 
stroying their love of country, by issuing 
booklets containing statements such 4s, 
“Our children should be educated to prepare 
themselves for citizenship in a world 
As long as the child breathes the poisoned air 
of nationalism, education in world-minded- 
ness can produce only precarious results. It 


society 


is frequently the family that infects the 
child with extreme nationalism. The school 
should, therefore, combat family attitudes 


that favor jingoism”; and 

Whereas our great Americanism program 
of the American Legion was for 
the purpose of building a love of country, 
and we have often been accused of patriotism 
and jingoism, which means nothing but our 
willingness to fight to preserve our free in- 
stitutions, exactly as our fathers ht to 
establish them. Those who support the the- 
ory of UNESCO are at war with the prin- 
ciples of the American Legion. In our fight 
to defend at all costs our American ideals 
and our American institutions. It is a part 
of that same war for world mindedness and 
world domination with its headquarters in 
Moscow; and 

Whereas in 1952 this war against Ameri- 
canism was being subsidized by an appro- 
priation of $8,500,000 from the Federal Treas- 


conceived 


foug 


ury. You are paying taxes to print such 
statements as, quote, “Our country belongs 
to the United Nations, which is the most 


important organization that has even been 
created on this earth. You are now a part 


of it.” Another quote, “The kindergarten 
of infant school has a significant part to 
play in the child’s education. Not only can 


it correct many of the errors of home train- 
ing, but it can also prepare the child for 
membership, at about the age of seven, ina 
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group of his own age and habits—the first 
of many such social identifications that he 
must achieve on his way to membership in 
the world society.”; and 

Whereas for several years certain educa- 
tional systems have given as their excuse 
for not teaching more of the fundamentals, 
such as American history, the three R’s, etc.; 
the fact that there was a shortage of teach- 
ers in an overcrowded calendar. But still 
certain groups can find time and personnel 
to present the propaganda of these world- 
minded socialists which ridicule American 
history and builds a halo on international- 
ism: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we deplore the use of mate- 
rial furnished by the United Nations educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural organizations 
for the use in our public schools; and be it 
further 

Resolved by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, meeting in 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 29-30, May 1, 1953, 
That we call upon all American educational 
institutions and upon boards of education 
throughout the United States to cease and 
desist from the use of the educational mate- 
rials of UNESCO propounding world citizen- 
ship and adherence to a nebulous world 
government as a criteria of education of 
American citizens; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the repre- 
sentatives of the United States to UNESCO 
to take appropriate measures to cause 
UNESCO to cease and desist from dissemi- 
nation of such subversive educational 
materials. 


Exnisit II 


RESOLUTION No. 322—OrEGON UNESCO TEAcH- 
INGS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Passed by national convention, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Washington convention, Au- 
gust 30-September 2, 1954) 


Whereas the policy of the American Legion 
in regard to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization was 
clearly delineated by Resolution No. 33 of 
the national executive committee meeting 
in Indianapolis on May 1, 1953; and 

Whereas some confusion now exists as to 
the present American Legion policy toward 
this same organization: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled at Washington, 
D. C., August 30-September 2, 1954, That 
Resolution No. 33 of the national executive 
committee, dated May 2, 1953, is hereby 
reaffirmed as to its resolving clauses: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we deplore the use of ma- 
terial furnished by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion for the use in our public schools; and 
be it further 

Resolved by the national erecutive com- 
mittee of the American Legion meeting in 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 29-30, May 1, 1953, 
That we call upon all American educational 
institutions and upon boards of education 
throughout the United States to cease and 
desist from the use of the educational ma- 
terials of UNESCO propounding world citi- 
zenship and adherence to a nebulous world 
government as a criteria of education of 
American citizens; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the repre- 
sentatives of the United States to UNESCO 
to take appropriate measures to cause 
UNESCO to cease and desist from dissemi- 
nation of such subversive educational mate- 
rials; be it still further 

Resolved, That studies by the national 
executive committee now in progress by the 
special committee on covenant on human 
rights and United Nations be continued. 


— 


Exursir III 


The following resolution, originated in the 
national Americanism commission meeting 
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in Indianapolis October 4, 1954, was over- 
whelming approved by vote of 51 to 6 of the 
national executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion meeting in Indianapolis October 
6, 1954 as Resolution No. 33, said resolution 
as follows: 

“Whereas the opposition of the American 
Legion to the teachings of UNESCO was 
clearly stated by resolution No. 33, passed by 
the national executive committee of the 
American Legion meeting in indianapolis, 
Ind., April 29-30-May 1, 1953; and 

“Whereas at the national executive com- 
mittee meeting of May 1954 in Indianapolis 
the special committee on covenant on human 
rights and United Nations of the national 
executive committee filed a report on 
UNESCO with the national executive com- 
mittee, on which no approval or other action 
was taken; and 

“Whereas this report largely stated the 
good things that the United States State De- 
partment and the national commission for 
UNESCO, who are promoting UNESCO, had 
to say in favor of UNESCO; and 

“‘Whereas this favorable report on UNESCO, 
though it was neither approved nor adopted 
by the national executive committee has been 
copied twice into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with inference of about-face by the American 
Legion, and has been quoted and referred 
to by the press of the Nation, both friendly 
and unfriendly to the American Legion, as 
an about-face of the American Legion, and 
as tacit approval of UNESCO by the American 
Legion; and 

“Whereas to clear up this confusion the 
Americanism convention committee recom- 
mended and the Washington convention of 
the American Legion, August 30-September 
2, 1954, passed Resolution No. 322 which re- 
affirmed the resolving clauses of resolution 
No. 33 opposing the teachings of UNESCO; 
and 

“Whereas if the American Legion were to 
authorize the appointment of a representa- 
tive of the American Legion on the national 
commission for UNESCO, it could serve only 
to be used by the promoters of UNESCO's 
world government program, and by the press 
as approval of UNESCO by the American 
Legion: Now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That should any proposal be 
made to the national executive committee 
of the American Legion for approval of the 
said report filed by the said special committee 
before the national executive committee, May 
1954, or for the appointment or authoriza- 
tion of the appointment of a representative 
of the American Legion on the national 
commission for UNESCO, that the national 
Americanism commisssion hereby urges the 
national executive committee not to approve 
said report and not to appoint nor authorize 
the appointment of any representative or 
representation whatsoever of the American 
Legion on the national commission for 
UNESCO.” 





ExuHIsBIt IV 


ExcERPTS FRoM DIGEST OF MINUTES, NATIONAL 
AMERICANISM COMMISSION, EXECUTIVE SEC- 
TION MEETING IN INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MAY 
1-2, 1955 
8. After some discussion, a motion was 

adopted that the Americanism commission 

report on UNESCO be distributed to the 
members of the national Americanism com- 
mission, members of the national executive 
committee,,and be made available for gen- 
eral distribution (p. 5). 


Mr. Speaker, it is my information that 
the impounded, official report of the 
American Legion’s national American- 
ism commission, dated May 1, 1955, con- 
tains the following statements: 

The organization known as UNESCO does 
not contribute to the ideals of 100-percent 
Americanism within the meaning of the con- 
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stitution and convention mandates of the 
American Legion. On the contrary, UNESCO 
through its propaganda media, has consist 
ently endeavored to bring about a climate o; 
international mindedness in the Unite, 
States and a subsequent decay in patriotism 
national pride, and national sovereignty, 


It is the “present policy of the Ameri- 
can Legion,” as stated on May 1, 1955 
according to the national Americanism 
commission’s report, “that the American 
Legion in no way affiliate with UNESCO 
in accordance with resolution No. 33 of 
the national executive committee, Oc. 
tober 1954.” 





The President’s Cabinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial from 
the Denver Post of August 2, 1955, en- 
titled “A Weak Figure in Ike’s Cabinet.” 

This editorial calls for the resignation 
of the Secretary of the Interior, Douglas 
McKay, because of his woeful record in 
conserving and developing America's 
natural resources. 

The Denver Post is the leading news- 
paper of the vast Rocky Mountain area 
I think it is additionally significant that 
the distinguished publisher and editor of 
the Denver Post, Palmer Hoyt, is a lead- 
ing Republican, a man who for many 
years prior to moving to Denver, was the 
publisher of the pro-Republican Orego- 
nian in Portland, Oreg. Mr. Hoyt also is 
a supporter of President Eisenhower, so 
there is no partisan political tinge to his 
disgust and dissatisfaction with what 
has been happening to our resources 
under Secretary McKay’s aegis. 

I ask that the editorial from the Den- 
ver Post of August 2, 1955, appear in its 
entirety in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

A WEAK FIGuRE IN IKE's CABINET 

Why doesn’t Douglas McKay follow Mrs 
Hobby in retirement from President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet? Mr. McKay has been any- 
thing but an asset as Secretary of the In- 
terior. When the administration was bat- 
tling hardest a few weeks ago to authorize 
two multiple-purpose water projects In the 
Rocky Mountain empire where was the Sec 
retary? Well, he was making a sentimenta 
journey to the Meuse-Argonne and the hill 
where he picked up German shrapnel 10 
1918. 

Mr. McKay hasn't helped the Eisenhower 
administration articulate a water and pubilc 
works policy that makes sense. He has bee! 
of little help in passing legislation that would 
strengthen the Republican Party’s rec rd in 
that field. Nor has he dramatized the n- 
tional investment values of reclamation and 
the use and reuse of water for the benefit © 
the West, whence he entered high office, 0 
the Nation he is supposed to represent 

The Eisenhower administration put up ® 
fair fight for the Arkansas-Fryingpan 2né 
upper Colorado storage projects. But neithet 














ithorized by the 84th Congress’ first 
The Arkansas-Fryingpan failed in 
a year ago, although the Republi- 
e it more votes than the Democrats. 
year neither the Arkansas-Frying- 
r the Colorado River bills got to the 
rhe Republicans can blame the Dem- 
California or Governor Johnson if 
desire. But their own Department of 
- must share the blame. 
ide of non-Western opinion against 
tion and related public power, and 
ric subsidy therefrom for agricul- 
reached a new high coincident with 
+no Eisenhower administration. Why? The 
I ient himself has spoken several times in 
“basin-wide river development,” and 
‘oelectric conversion of waterpower 
private industry or local interests,” 
r in “partnership,” can’t do the job. 
President endorsed specifically the two 


Ww 








I , Mountain projects. And his assistant, 
s nan Adams, personally directed the 
white House staff in a vigorous effort to line 


tes for the Colorado River bill in the 
days of the session. 

I ther than the prosecution of last- 

e, bailing out procedures, the admin- 

n has pursued no dynamic selling 

t western development. That has 

been, historically, the function of the In- 

Department. And Mr. McKay has 

either from ignorance, indifference, 

calculated compromise engineered by 

he United States utility industry and its 

n many friends. 

Mr. McKay’s personal integrity, his patri- 

or even his general competence as a 

t an and public official are not ques- 

tioned here. He is a likable, courageous, 

id candid little man whose views are, in 

matters, sOund and sober (even 

at times, grossly oversimplified). 


But he has no enthusiasm for the role of 
championing the economic expansion of a 
region which now as always relies upon the 


Department of the Interior for cooperation. 
And he evidently has been touted away 
m that feature of his responsibility by 
ie slickest and best-heeled touts of that 
never-resting gang known as the Washing- 
ton lobby. 
w weeks ago the Denver Post suggested 
that perhaps Mr. McKay's failures were not 
y his fault, but were also a reflection 
of higher confusion of thought and pur- 
pose The Sacramento Bee, commenting 
upon that editorial, said “‘The Post may 
be letting the administration off the hook 
too easily.” 

“When the Dixon-Yates contract, anti- 
pub power directives of the Interior De- 
partment and other similar documents and 

are considered,” the Bee said, “one 
wonders whether there really is a confusion 
thought and purpose. * * * One can 
r whether there is not a very uncon- 
ised purpose to stymie or even destroy 
pu power,” 
That may, indeed, be the contribution 
r h Mr. McKay will be best and long- 
cnown. If that proves to be true, or 

* suspect) many believe it to be true, 
Mr. Eisenhower would be wise to send his 

ry of Interior out of the country for 
the duration of the 1956 election year. And 
he would be wiser still to name a Secretary 
Who would and could use the prestige of a 
cabinetship to defend and promote the le- 
Umate investment functions of the Cen- 
tral Government. 
The people of the United States need a 














Se 








ecretary of the Interior who will act boldly 
in the demonstrated public interest—one 
Wi will not retreat behind the fatuous 
a etalk about socialism, the preeminence 


{ local interests, or that frightfully abused 
phrase “free private enterprise” which is 
t Uchingly symbolized by what the late Mr. 
Ickes aptly described as the barefoot boys 
of Wall Street. 
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Meeting Public Needs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATFS 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a speech I made at 
the 56th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association on September 
13, 1954. 

There being no objection the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEETING PuBLIC NEEDS 
(Address of Hon. Lister HILu, United States 

Senator from Alabama, before the 56th 

annual meeting of the American Hospital 

Association, Chicago, Ill., September 13, 

1954) 

I should like to say how very happy I am 
to be here with you this afternoon. It is 
always a pleasure to meet and talk with 
old friends, and my friendship with the men 
and women of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation is an old one—a friendship of working 
together on common ground in a common 
cause for the common good. 

And, speaking of old friends, permit me to 
say how good it is to see George Bugbee 
here, whose inspired vision and devoted 
labors contributed beyond measure to the 
development of a program to provide hospital 
facilities for our country. George Bugbee has 
exhibited rare statesmanship in the field of 
health. We wish him the best in his new 
responsibilities, and I know that in his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Crosby, we have another old friend 
whose dedication and gifted energies will 
prove a source of leadership and strength to 
us all in building the Nation’s health. 

As an old friend, I am going to talk about 
working together to build this country’s 
health and our responsibilities as citizens for 
meeting our public needs. Certainly there is 
no one here who will dispute that today 
medical care is a public need of national con- 
cern. Indeed, it has been said that the 
building and maintenance of health must 
now be added to food, clothing, and shelter 
as one of life’s basic human rights. 

When we talk of the health of our people 
we are talking about the real strength of 
this Nation. The vitality we must have for 
survival in this mid-20th century is a mat- 
ter of health. Health, then, is a subject 
in which the Federal Government must take 
a direct interest and have a considerable re- 
sponsibility. 

I do not need to remind you of the record 
of the rejections of men for the armed services 
during the last war for reasons of poor 
health, and the even higher rate of rejection 
during the Korean war. The record pre- 
sents an absolutely appalling picture for a 
country with the natural and material re- 
sources at our command. Our security and 
survival as a nation, our very way of life 
depend ultimately not on any Federal stock- 
pile program of critical materials or atom 
bombs, but directly and basically upon our 
greatest natural resource—human life, men 
and women of sound mind and body. The 
health of our citizens must be of grave con- 
cern to the Federal Government, 2s it is to 
all those associated with the voluntary health 
system. 

What, then, should be the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in meeting this public need 
of better health? 

I am not unaware of the problems of Fed- 
eral intervention in programs of medical care. 
Some people are afraid of the patient lest 
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he overutilize the services available to him. 
Others fear the doctors—or at least the 
ganized ones. Some even fear hospital a 
ministrators. And, of course, many pe e 
fear our Government, though it is still our 
servant, not our master. I do not fear any 
of these because I have faith in people and 
in their ability to work together to s 





their common problems Human beir e 
made for cooperation, not for confi and 
voluntary professional organizations ke 
your hospital association have, and will, p t 
the way toward such cooperation in the field 
of medical care 

It seems to me that there ars ee factors 





which determine the extent of th l 
the Federal Government in fields which. t 
day, are largely within it 
bility. These are 

1. The failure of local and State 





ments to meet responsibilities in the fi 
of public need. 

2. The mobility of our total popula 
the movement of people from < € » 
another. 

3. The disparity in income and taxable 
wealth among the various States 

I think it would be interesting to hear 


what was said on this subject by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. Roswell B 
Perkins. In a recent speech, Mr 





said, “The suggestion is frequently mad 
that the Federal Government should return 
to the States certain sources of tax reve 1 


and terminate Federal grants-in-aid How- 
ever, study has shown that this solution is 
impracticable, at least on any broad 
* * * There is no assurance that any tax or 
group of taxes which might be selected to 
be turned over to the State will provide 
revenues to an individual States whic! 
be related in any effective way to the need f 
funds to replace the present Feder n 
Thus, the present administration, having 
Officially proclaimed its strong belief 
centralization of the Federal Government, 
has had to recognize the hard fiscal facts « 








we 
f 

life which have faced previous Presidents, 

administrations, and Congresses. 

None of the three condition h we 
have mentioned alters the fundamental 
relationships between the different levels of 
Government, but they do decidedly affect 
the leadership role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in meeting public needs. 

Federal leadership in such ventures of na- 
tional scope as the health of our people 
is no new event in our history. Soon after 
the American Colonies won their independ- 
ence from Britain, the United States « - 


lished tariffs to protect the infant indus- 
tries of New England and the hemp indus- 
try of Kentucky. With the development 
of railroads, the Nation willingly gave land 
and tax exemptions to nurture their growth 
and make possible the opening of the west- 
ern country to settlement and development 
The establishment of the lar 
leges, the opening of vast tracts of the pub- 





id-grant col- 






lic domain for homestead and settlement 
in the land-rush days, waterways, and har- 
bor development—in all these the States and 


the Federal Government recognized the need 
for central leadership and planning if these 
natural resources were to be fully developed 
in the public interest. 

Today the Nation faces a new phase, with 
the great issue of the development and use of 
its atomic-power resources. New ; 
challenge the imagination and energies of 
our people. 

As the problems of resource development 
have grown big in the technological world 
of science and the machine, so must the 
means of coping with them be expanded. 

More than ever there is need for inte- 
grated action—extending through all levels 
of effort—Government and private, group 
and individual, with each making his own 
particular contribution. 


venture 
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But this does not mean that big govern- 
ment is inevitable or desired. It means 
planning with national results in mind, but 
the execution of these plans must and should 
be carried out through local authorities. 

I use the TVA as an example. Under 
TVA, Congress set the national policy. It 
set the broad outlines of an integrated plan 
of flood control, navigation, soil restoration, 
and power production. But in carrying out 
the mandate of Congress TVA uses local 
agencies of Government and private organ- 
izations. 

This is a distinction of, I think, major 
importance. Congress must and should de- 
termine national policy in certain fields. 
‘This does not mean, however, that admin- 
istration of these policies must be on a 
nationwide or centralized basis. 

This is true in the field of health. 

The Federal Government, which provides 
funds, can reserve the right to lay down 
certain basic standards. But the adminis- 
tration of the program should rest in the 
hands of local authorities. 

The fact is there is no other way to do the 
job. The task of harmonizing and period- 
ically adjusting the intricate maze of parts 
that make up the integrated development of 
resources—human or natural—in a techno- 
logical world simply cannot be done effec- 
tively from some remote government or busi- 
ness headquarters. 

Alexander Hamilton, our country’s fore- 
most advocate of a strong Central Govern- 
ment, declared, ‘“‘The more the operations of 
the national authority are intermingled in 
the ordinary exercise of government, the 
more the citizens are accustomed to meet 
with it in the common occurrences of their 
political life, the more it is familiarized to 
their sight and to their feelings, the further 
it enters into those objects which touch the 
most sensible chords and put into motion 
the most active springs of the human heart, 
the greater will be the probability that it will 
conciliate the respect and attachment of the 
community.” 

And in 1937, in a message to the Congress 
respecting regional authorities, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said: 

“It is not wise to direct everything from 
Washington.” 

The democracy of decentralized govern- 
ment, which protects the authority of State 
and local governments from centralized dom- 
ination while enabling the people to benefit 
from Federal leadership, funds, and coordi- 
nation, has long been a personal conviction. 
As you of the American Hospital Association 
know, we have, in fact, embodied this phi- 
losophy in the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act. 

In 1946, when Senator Burton and I 
authored the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act, we not only recognized the urgent 
need for more hospitals and better medical 
care, but we were convinced that the only 
way to defeat a compulsory health-insurance 
system was with an effectively functioning 
voluntary system. It seemed clear to us that 
the first step toward the goal of bringing 
the benefits of modern medicine within the 
reach of all our people was to make certain 
that hospital beds were available when 
needed. It seemed to us that hospitals and 
voluntary health insurance had to advance 
together. One could not proceed very far 
nor very satisfactorily without the other. 
Hospitals not only have to be paid for, they 
have to be maintained. Health insurance 
provides hospitals the means for a steady 
income. On the other hand, the extension 
of health insurance beyond the capacity of 
hospitals to supply beds when needed would 
only serve to aggravate the shortage of beds 
and increase the pressure for a socialized 
system. 

I am in thorough agreement with the 
demonstrated philosophy of your American 
Hospital Association—a philosophy that be- 
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lieves the way to avoid the evils of socialized 
health care is to make sure that the volun- 
tary system can do the job. 

The forthright and inspired leadership of 
the American Hospital Association stands as 
a challenge to all citizen organizations dedi- 
cated to the good of the people. 

You recognized that public needs had to 
be met and that there was little opportunity 
for bringing the benefits of modern medicine 
to millions of our population without ade- 
quate facilities. 

As evidence of your association’s vital role 
in meeting these needs, I recall that you 
scheduled a series of regional conferences 
held throughout the country last year. 
These meetings were designed to bring to- 
gether individuals who had been closely asso- 
ciated with and were well informed on the 
operations of the Hill-Burton program, in 
order to determine what their thinking was 
about the program—whether they had major 
criticism concerning it and, in general, what 
their evaluation was as toits operation. The 
report of these conferences demonstrated 
that this program for the construction of 
hospitals and health facilities has been one 
of the most productive, best administered, 
and successful ventures into which the Fed- 
eral Government has ever entered. 

The program has been an example of Fed- 
eral, State, and local community coopera- 
tion, and most important for us here, it 
derives its real strength from the fact that 
it is government and voluntary enterprise 
working together. 

There are a number of important prin- 
ciples which were built into this program. 
They are not there by chance. They have 
had much to do with its success and can 
well serve as a basis for the expenditure of 
Federai funds for meeting public needs in 
other fields. These are: 

1. A demonstrated need, substantiated by 
study and survey. 

2. Local decision of greatest need and pri- 
ority for expenditure of funds. 

3. Maximum administrative 
given to the States. 

4. Joint financing by all parties concerned. 

5. General coordination and supervision by 
the responsible Federal Government agency. 

6. Requirement that there be local respon- 
sibility for the operation of any facility. 

7. A Federal council to review administra- 
tive procedures to insure that the Federal 
administrator does not act in an arbitrary 
manner. 

8. A formula for the division of funds 
which recognizes the relative needs of differ- 
ent sections of the country and their ability 
to meet these needs. 

9. Procedures which minimize political 
influence. 


Perhaps more important than all of these 
principles is the incentive which the grant 
of Federal funds has given local and State 
bodies to take action to meet their needs. 
Our hospital program has demonstrated that 
when the Government helps to meet the 
need for hospitals and health facilities by 
providing assistance grants, the people—with 
their sense of local responsibility and local 
leadership—are eager to meet the oppor- 
tunity and build their own hosptals and 
health facilities. The stimulus which the 
program has given to the building of hos- 
pitals and health facilities has carried over 
into many projects which have had no 
Federal or other governmental funds. 

If we are to continue to improve the 
health of our people and build the strength 
of our country, we must strengthen the six 
pillars of health. These are: 

1. Adequate numbers of well-trained 
health personnel—doctors, dentists, nurses, 
medical technicians. 

2. A sufficient number of adequately 
equipped hospitals, health centers, and other 
health facilities, 
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3. Fuller understanding and practice of 
preventive medicine. 

4. Continuation and increase of basic re. 
search in all fields of medicine and related 
sciences. 

5. Education: It is the informed person 
who knows best how to take care of himse); 
and preserve his health. a 

6. Conservation and enrichment of ou; 
soil. The minerals and nutrients which feed 
and make up our bodies come to us from the 
plants and products of the soil. Much dis. 
ease and illness is attributed to deficiencies 
in our soil. 

And I would suggest there is a seventh 
pillar essential to our health system. It js 
the newest one, and that is, the full use o; 
voluntary prepayment insurance to finance 
the costs of needed health services. Thi: 
instrumentality for easing the burden of 
the financial costs of illness, which through 
the years has weighed heavily on family ip. 
come, can only attain its final goal through 
the support and participation of everyone 
and this includes, I believe, the Federa| 
Government. The voluntary health insur- 
ance bill, introduced on behalf of myself 
and several other Senators as a bipartisan 
measure, is aimed at bringing about the par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government, em- 
bodying the experience and philosophy of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 

Other problems in the field of health re- 
main unsolved. These have been studied by 
committees of Congress, the President's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation, and most recently by the Commis- 
sion on Financing of Hospital Care, spon- 
sored by your association. 

There must be an intelligent seeking fora 
sound basis of joint participation between 
local, State and Federal Government with 
the great voluntary health organizations of 
our country. The stimulus and incentive 
which the Federal Government can pro- 
vide in these affairs does not weaken State 
and local government; quite to the contrary 
it makes it possible for many States and 
local governments to discharge their re- 
sponsibility, and thereby safeguards their 
rights. 

If we do things in the voluntary way with 
a joining of hands and with each fulfilling 
its responsibilities, our American system of 
government is strengthened in all its parts 
the vitality of our Nation is quickened and 
preserved, and we hold fast to the principles 
of democracy proclaimed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son: 

“Where every man is a sharer in the di- 
rection of his government * * * and feels 
that he is a participator in the government 
of affairs.” 

In this spirit, let us move forward in the 
great mission to which you dedicate you 
labor and your lives. 

The struggles cf today are not for today 
alone, but for a vast future. 








Misunderstood and Misapplied 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial concerning current wide- 
spread misuse of the Attorney General's 
subversive listing appeared in the Au- 
gust 1 edition of the Detroit Times. ! 
am sure that countless loyal Americans. 
who passionately believe in and pursue 
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the principles of democracy, who, like 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee and the United States court of 
appeals, are certainly not soft toward 
communism, are grateful for these warn- 
ing against all too prevalent undemo- 
cratic and unjust practices, 

[He SUBVERSIVE List: “MISUNDERSTOOD AND 

MISAPPLIED” 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee. a group certainly not soft toward com- 
munism, has lately asserted that the Attor- 
ney General's list of subversive organizations 
has been “widely misunderstood and mis- 
pplied.” 

“When the list was first circulated in 1947, 
it was intended primarily as a guide for 
helping to determine fitness for Govern- 
ment employment under the security pro- 


a 


n. 
ipposedly, it still should be used in that 
manner. But in actual practice, by both 
public and private agencies, it has become a 
highly effective blacklist. Anyone who has 
been a member of a listed organization is 
automatically suspect until he can clear his 
name 

Under Presidential order, the Attorney 
General can, after appropriate investigation 
and determination, place an organization on 
his subversive list. 

Until 2 years ago, listed organizations were 
denied opportunity to dispute the subversive 
jabel hung on them. Then, after the Su- 
preme Court had thrown some doubts on the 
list, provision was made for a hearing pro- 
cedure in contested cases. 

To be sure, not many of the 263 organiza- 
tions now on the list have bothered to de- 
mand hearings—probably because it could 
be so readily shown that they are somewhere 
in the pink-to-red spectrum. 

But some of them have asked to be heard, 
and only now has the first of these been 
granted opportunity to defend itself. That 
is the Independent Socialist League. Its of- 
ficers say they have tried 15 times in the 
past 6 years to get a hearing before the At- 
torney General so they can prove the injus- 
tice of the designation. 

We don’t know whether the league is a 
subversive organization. We do know that 
under American standards of justice the ac- 
cused is entitled to his day in court—or in 
this case, in the hearing reom. 

And no matter how any subversive list 
organization comes out at a hearing, or even 
whether it asks for one, there is another fac- 
tor to bear in mind in the matter of past 
membership in such groups. 

It is the political climate of 1930, and in 
the years when we were military allies of 
communism, 

Many an idealist, opposing fascism, or 
Franco's bloody role in the Spanish civil 
war, joined altruistic-sounding Communist- 
lront organizations, only to resign in dis- 
gust and disillusionment when he discovered 
what he had gotten into. 

There are reliable estimates that more than 
700,000 Americans have left the Communist 
Party in the past 30 years. How many addi- 
tonal thousands similarly found they had 
made a wrong choice by joining frontist 
groups and quit them? Nobody knows, but 
\he total probably is immense. 

Over all these people hangs the knowledge 
that because they were once gullible or cal- 
‘oW, and in either case much too dewy-eyed, 
they may at any time encounter serious— 
and sometimes publicly paraded—doubts as 
to their loyalty. 

The subcommittee’s words should carry at 
least some comfort to those who learned of 
communism’s foulness by touching it—often 
Without knowing that it was communism 
they were touching until too late. 


80, too, should a recent ruling of the 
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vuited States court of appeals in Washing- 
S ton, 


Refusing to evict two individuals from 





a Federal housing project because they re- 
fused to sign oaths of nonmembership in 
subversive organizations, the court cited two 
principles. 

One was that refusal to take such an oath 
was not legal proof of the fact of member- 
ship. The other that even proof that they 
were members of such a group but knowing 
nothing of its character would be arbitrary 
ground for evicting the two. 

It would be less than Christian not to go 
at least as far as the subcommittee and the 
court in making sure that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s subversive organization list is not mis- 
used or misapplied as a measure of an indi- 
vidual’s good citizenship. 





Hardie Ranch Paces County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Ernest Kirsch, county agent in Gilliam 
County, Oreg., in reporting to the Port- 
land Oregonian of July 24, 1955, has de- 
scribed the conservation practices of 
W. D. Hardie and sons, Bill and Ear], the 
winners of the Gilliam County title of 
“conservation man of the year” award 
for 1955. This describes a pattern that 
should be an inspiration to every farmer 
who is earnestly endeavoring to follow 
good conservation practices. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have Mr. Kirsch’s article included in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Harpre RaNncH Paces COUNTY 
(By Ernest Kirsch) 

Trashy fallow—some 900 acres of it—in 
an area where this practice is rare earned W. 
D. Hardie and sons, Bill and Earl, the Gil- 
liam County Conservation Man of the Year 
award for 1955. 

Leaving a trashy blanket of stubble on 
the surface is the Hardies’ main weapon in 
their fight to hold their wheatland on steep 
hillsides where erosion and gullying has been 
a bad problem. 

STRIP FINALLY ADOPTED 

On one 239-acre field where trashy fallow 
wasn't enough to stop soil washing, they use 
rotary subsoiling and similar practices, and 
now are farming the field with alternate 
strips of crop and fallow. 

“I consider stripcropping a last resort, but 
this field needs it,” Bill Hardie, Jr., told 
farmers during a recent conservation tour. 

The Hardie farm is in the Trailfork and 
Lost Valley communities southeast of Con- 
don. It includes 10,000 acres of range and 
2,400 acres of cropland, of which about 1,600 
acres is in wheat and the rest in hay, pasture, 
and barley. 

To make their trashy fallow, the Hardies 
use the method suggested by Howard Cush- 
man, Oregon State College, in a recent Ex- 
tension circular. They use a sweep plow 
trailing a skew trader. Rod weeders are 
equipped with spiral attachments the first 
time over. 

SOD PAVES WATERWAYS 

More than 4,000 feet of draws in grain 
fields have been seeded down to form sod 
waterways that lead water gently down 
slopes. Extensive use is made of nitrogen 
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fertilizer. This year anhydrous ammonia 
was put on 400 acres of summer fallow, and 
300 acres of winter wheat also were fertilized. 
The Hardies say 30 to 35 pounds of nitrogen 
to the acre maintain high yields with trashy 
fallow. 7 

Cross fences permit uniform utilization of 
rangelands. Other grazing land practices in- 
clude spring developments and crested wheat 
seedings. 

The Hardies operate as a team in running 
the ranch. As Bill told the selection com- 
mittee: 

“Dad is responsible for the trashy fallow 
and I insisted on the stripcropping. Earl 
looks after the range practices.” 

As Gilliam County winners, the Hardies 
will compete against winners from other 
counties for the State award. The conserva- 
tion contest is sponsored by the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League and the Oregonian. 





Why Is a Congressman? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the July 31 edition of 
the Detroit Times, I think, expresses the 
general reaction to the failure of Con- 
gress to enact highway legislation during 
this session of Congress, because we were 
not able to resolve differences regarding 
the financing of this program. I fer- 
vently hope that the President will call a 
special session of Congress to consider 
this situation as soon as practicable. I 
am sure that others, in addition to the 
people of Michigan, have begun negotia- 
tions to proceed with new highway con- 
structions under the assurance that Con- 
gress would enact legislation this session. 
The delay in this program can result in 
tremendous financial losses to States 
which have plans in process which might 
not be in accord with the program as 
finally enacted. 

I am in agreement that this problem 
is of critical concern to the American 
people and that it should be resolved in 
Congress without delay. 

Wuy Is a CONGRESSMAN? 

If you don't want to think about the traffic 
jams you'll be in today as you and your fam- 
ily try to take a ride in the country, you 
might think about Congressmen. 

As you notice the ambulances and wreckers 
and State police cars heading toward the 
latest highway disaster, notice also what 
went on last week in Washington. 

Congressmen of both parties, stampeded 
by lobbyists representing industries that 
make good money from the use of the high- 
ways, voted down any attempt to get you 
out of the traffic chaos or to make the am- 
bulance trips unnecessary. 

The lobbvists and our Representatives all 
piously agreed that better roads are abso- 
lutely vital. 

They also agreed that it was absolutely 
vital that somebody else pay for constructing 
them and that it was absolutely vital that 
everybody get reelected. 

Realizing what they had done, after they 
had made sure they had done it, the Con- 
gressmen pointed at the trucking industry 
lobby as the villain, 
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And the truckers, after the bills were well 
sunk, issued statements that Congress should 
never have acted like that; that President 
Eisenhower was right when he criticized 
Congress and demanded reconsideration of 
its failure to pass a bill. 

The same people who caused 100,000 tele- 
grams to flood into Washington demanding 
the defeat highway legislation, issued press 
releases that said the recipients of the tele- 
grams must have misunderstood. 

The 100,000 telegrams came from a tiny 
minority of the American business industry. 

We wonder what might happen if the 
American people sent in telegrams them- 
selves, preferably after a. frustrating, danger- 
ous day on the roads the Congressmen re- 
fused to improve. 

In fact, why don’t you do it right now? 

We don’t know whether you mean as much 
as a lobbyist does to your Congresman, but 
we're pretty sure a lot of you acting together 
mean more, much more. 

Why not let your Congressman know what 
you think about the House action last week 
and tell him to start all over again right now 
and pass a bill? 

And tell him to stay in Washington until 
he does. 


Water Problems in My Soil Convervation 
District and on My Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
conservation is a broad subject. It has 
many phases. Those who _ subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the gospel of conser- 
vation are numbered in the millions. 
Realizing the fundamental feeling man 
has for the land, the National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts asked 
churches to observe Soil Conservation 
Sunday this year in May. Thousands of 
ministers reverently observed the occa- 
sion. 

Further emphasis on the philosophy 
of conservation has been stimulated by 
NASCD through its annual speech con- 
test. Last year’s national winner was 
Clarence Rogers, Salem, W. Va. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
his speech Water Problems in My Soil 
Conservation District and on My Farm, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WATER PROBLEMS IN My Sort CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT AND ON My FARM 

(By Clarence M. Rogers, Salem, W. Va.) 

(Condensation of winning speech, 1954 

national speaking contest) 

The power and usefulness of water were 
introduced to me in an unusual way. In 
1943 I left the practice of law in the city 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., to begin three very 
interesting years of service with the United 
States Navy. As ofttimes occurred, the Navy 
did not need the service for which I had been 
trained. So they placed me in the growing 
and vital field of aerology—the Navy's name 
for the study of the weather. One of the 
most acceptable parts of my training, pro- 
vided at the University of Chicago, was the 
study of cloud formations. This made clear 
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to me the tremendous part that water plays 
in the energy transfers which occur in the 
atmosphere around and above us. I still 
stand in awe as I look at a towering cumulous 
cloud rising 30,000 to 40,000 feet above me, a 
sheer white mountain made of water sus- 
pended in air but containing enough pent-up 
energy to light a dozen cities a month or 
more. Rain to the aerologist was not nearly 
s0 much of a problem as fog, ice, or snow, but 
whatever its form, water causes us great 
concern. 

After leaving the Navy I purchased a small 
farm about 1 mile from the city of Salem, 
W.Va. In was apparent to me from the first 
that water was going to be just as much of a 
problem on the farm as it was in the Navy, 
and I began to investigate ways and means 
for handling it. In this manner I came to 
know of the work of the West Fork Soil Con- 
servation District and of the related services 
with which it cooperates. 

“FEAST OR FAMINE” 

Our major water problems appear to be 
basically two in number. First, how can the 
small tributaries of the West Fork River in 
Harrison and Lewis Counties, of Middle 
Island Creek in Doddridge County, and of 
the Little Kanahwa River in Gilmer County, 
be so controlled during periods of heavy 
rainfall that downstream flooding and soil 
erosion are avoided? Second: How can those 
same watersheds provide reservoirs which 
will supply the surface and subsurface 
water for periods of drought? 

Since 1896 the city of Salem and lands 
lying along the banks of these streams have 
been subject to repeated floods. These floods 
occur more frequently in June than in any 
other month of the year. Seldom a year has 
passed during the last 58 when we have not 
had a flood. Damages over that period of 
time have been enormous. It is estimated 
that the annual loss of soil material is ap- 
proximately 23,000 tons from that watershed 
alone. Sedimentation damage caused by the 
deposit of silt in the hay crop and the filling 
of stream channels is extensive. The 1950 
flood alone damaged 73 houses and 65 busi- 
ness places within the city of Salem and 
caused a total damage of approximately 
$233,000. A small community cannot with- 
stand such losses and survive. It becomes a 

natter of concern to every citizen to seek 
ways to prevent such catastrophes. 

A somewhat similar picture can be painted 
of every community within the West Fork 
Soil Conservation District. Clarksburg and 
Weston, the two most populous areas with- 
in the district have been the victims of fre- 
quent and oftentimes very damaging floods. 
Hundreds of acres of bottom land have suf- 
fered too, and countless tons of soil have 
been carried downstream. 

But let us return to our illustration. 
When it is not too wet in Salem, it is often 
too dry. The shortage of water for the city 
of Salem has been almost as much a prob- 
lem as the floods. Water for the city has in 
the past been obtained from deep wells, and 
as the demand has increased the supply of 
ground water has diminished. During re- 
cent years the water supply has been so 
low during the dry periods that the house- 
holders have not had sufficient water for 
everyday use and a serious fire hazard has 
existed within the town. 

This situation, too, is not peculiar to 
Salem. The city of Clarksburg only last year 
was considering the piping of water many 
miles from the Buckhannon River in order 
to alleviate a serious shortage caused by the 
drying up of the small streams throughout 
the watershed and an insufficient flow in the 
West Fork River to provide for the needs of 
the city. Farm wells and springs which have 
never been known to go dry, are year-by- 
year, in increasing numbers, ceasing to pro- 
duce water. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION IS THE ANSWER 


As a result of this condition through 
the watershed area, there has been a oeroy. 
ing conviction in the minds of farmers a», 
cityfolk alike that the answer to t 
threats of flood or drought is soil « 
tion. The West Fork Soil Conservation | 
trict, for many years now, has been w 
patiently, thoroughly, and democratica]]y 
bring about the feeling and the desire wi; 
the minds of the people that these pe 
problems do not have to be—they , 
beaten. This beating is now being admin. 
istered by the West Fork Soil Consery; 
District in cooperation with many 
and private agencies in the area and wit 
active participation of many cooperat 

There are again two main attack 
problems. One is to work directly w 
cooperators in the use of soil cons: 
practices. The other is to provide the pub); 
with effective information on the prime a 
basic importance of soil conservati 
entire economy. These have been ir i 
planned, and encouraged by the supervisor 
of our district. 

The first approach brought about 
the district during the year 1953 not | 
35 different types of soil conser, 
tivities carried on by the cooperat 
the district, with the technical assist 
the Soil Conservation Service and the h 
other agencies. Contour farming, 
cropping, tree planting, pasture impro. 
ment, building of farm ponds, di 
version ditches and constructing open ; 
closed drains—these are a few of the m 
scientific practices undertaken. Today 
the West Fork Conservation District 
are 4,000 active cooperators with more t 
430,000 acres of land under a plann¢s 
conservation program. This acreage repre- 
sents 46 percent of the total area in t! 
trict. Although there is much, much n 
to do, this is no mean accomplishment and 
does not yet tell the whole story. 

I should pause at this point to 
about the individual employees oi 
Conservation Service. Time after time 
have found them out in all kinds of 
working from early in the morning to]! 
the evening, assisting the farmer and ! 
owner with his problems in soil coi 
and farm planning. It seems to be c! 
teristic of their lot that each has a 
disposition, a keen desire to cooperate 
a willingness to be patient with the « 
and eccentricities of the individual ¢ 
tor. As a group, these men seem 
caught the spirit of a democratic s 
few Government-employed groups ha\ 
in the past. Our district supervi 
regularly and, though unpaid, spe! 
valuable hours in planning and direct 
work of conserving our land and ¥ 

The second approach to our water p! 
lems is through the activities of 
conservation district in making k! 
people throughout the district the 
tance of soil conservation and the 
need for constant and active ends 
practice it wherever it is pos 
has been accomplished by planned t 
the pilot watershed project at S 
regular news articles in the daily a1 
ly newspapers covering the areas; 
onstrations made by trained Soil ¢ 
tion Service employees cooperating wit: 
district planning committee; by the 
visual aids in schools, churches, civic ©u 
and at other gatherings; by exhibits at [ais 
schools, and at other public assembly areas 
by use of the radio and the speaker 
form; by encouraging participation 
conservation contests of both local a 
tional scope; by contact with vocational 2g! 
culture classes and other special inter 
groups, as the Boy Scouts, 4-H clubs, # 
Future Farmers of America; by coo] 
with Federal and State agencies and 
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somonstration and county agents; and by 
listing the interest and support of com- 
nity leaders. 
MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT WORK 

At home, when we all get in the kitchen, 
wash and dry the dishes, the children 
nd that the work is done before they have 
oped complaining about having to do it. 
We are beginning to realize that the same 
ing is true when we face the water prob- 
said our area. The district has repeatedly 
' known to us that any undertaking is 
a voluntary one and that its chances for suc- 
cs on a community level are directly de- 
pendent on the degree of total participation 
of the community in the conservation prac- 
tice or practices started. Leading the way, 
the supervisors of the district have tied to- 
gether for us, On an area basis, the potential 
of the Hope Natural Gas Co., the South Penn 
Natural Gas Co., the Equitable Gas Co., the 
Monongahela Power Co., the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, the Eureka Pipe Line Co., and 
other private agencies as well as many State 
and Federal services to aid in the soil con- 
servation program in the district. As an 
example of how this works, let us return to 
the upper Tenmile watershed project. Sev- 
eral pipelines required removal and relaying 
before work could be completed on the first 
two dams—an expensive item. The expense 
was largely borne by the companies involved. 
It was also necessary to move an electric 
line. This was done gladly by the company. 
The expenditures by the city of Salem for 
the building of its dam and reservoir were 
approved by the people of the town, and 
even though started as an independent pro- 
ject, it has been dovetailed into the total 
watershed development program. 
Lest you think that the Salem watershed 
project is the only work of the district, let 
me point out that the practices which are 
used in that project are listed separately 
from the regular district practices and are 
not included in its report for the first 6 
months of 1954. This report shows that 
73 farm ponds have been built, 14,625 lineal 
feet of stream channeled, 165 acres contour 
farmed, 1,277 acres pasture improvement, 
and 241 acres of trees planted. Many other 
practices could be cited which indicate that 
the cooperators on the rivers and streams 
in this district are contour by contour and 
tree by tree adding to the ability of the 
land to hold its own against the recurring 
rains, They are by the addition of pond and 
tree and grass and sod permitting the land 
to store more water for those sunny days 
when it will be needed. Each cooperator 
makes a contribution which may be insigni- 
ficant in itself but which when totaled with 
all the rest makes possible the control of 
the lifeblood of a nation—its water. 


THE GREATER BLESSING 


Standing beside a small stream I have 
Many times tossed a stick or piece of wood 
into the water and watched it lazily ride 
the moving water until it is lost to sight. 
I have always wondered, “Where will it 
finally stop? Will it some day follow the 
Monongahela River to its junction with the 
Allegheny at the industrial triangle of Pitts- 
burgh, there to become a part of the great 
Ohio River and finally to meet the mighty 
Mississippi and move, twisting and turning 
with that great river until it is lost in the 
Gulf of Mexico?” Perhaps. And then I 
realize that it is likewise so with the rush- 
Ing turbulent waters that come from our 
hillsides when heavy rains are here and the 
fairs small, almost silent runs, become damaging 
yeas torrents which grow larger and more fright- 


ening as they sweep downstream to be joined 
by others, 


nade 





Have you seen a house or a store or an 
futomobile, which by chance may not have 
been completely destroyed, but which has 
been flooded by silt and disease-laden waters 
©! some river? It is not an encouraging 
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thing to return to, and oftentimes the prop- 
erty or building may be damaged so exten- 
sively that it has to be razed. The owner 
starts again from scratch. Far more im- 
portant is the loss of life which sometimes 
occurs when waters rise quickly and people 
are unprepared. The soil conservation prac- 
tices advocated and planned by the West 
Fork Soil Conservation District are so essen- 
tially a part of the control of floods in the 
metropolitan areas of Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Parkersburg, Huntington, and Cincinnati 
that I feel bound to recognize and use the 
benefits offered me through the district. Not 
only do these practices help to protect thou- 
sands of people and countless millions of 
dollars of property in downstream cities; but 
these same practices provide during periods 
of drought a more steady, even flow of water 
in the streams and rivers for the use and 
benefit of those same people and many thou- 
sands more who depend upon the rivers for 
water supply and recreational use; for in- 
dustry, trade, and commerce. 


SOIL CONSERVATION STARTS AT HOME 

Even though I really began my soil-con- 
servation work in 1947, I feel that I have 
been a true conservationist for many, many 
years. If you were to take a look at my base- 
ment and attic you would have ample proof 
of the fact—everything I’ve had for the past 
30 years is still there—if you can find it. 

This past year the Salem watershed 
project undertook the construction of one 
of the flood detention dams on the small 
stream which separates my property from 
that of my neighbor. This assures me that 
the portion of my farm below tke dam will, 
in all probability, never be flooded again, 
that there will always be a permanent pool 
of water above the dam to be used for 
fish and recreational purposes and which is 
also available for fire protection for those 
neighbors who are reasonably close. Five 
thousand evergreen trees have been planted 
on the hillside above the pond. These trees 
will help to hold the soil, decrease the silting 
of the pond, and provide my children 10 
years from now with Christmas tree money 
to attend college. In addition there are 10,- 
000 more evergreens now being set out to 
complete the reforestation of the hillside 
that is subject to erosion. 

Conservation of natural resources can give 
us some helpful pointers toward conservation 
of human resources. Just as God has cre- 
ated a balance between the energy which this 
world receives from the sun and the energy 
which it discharges into the outer at- 
mosphere, so a balance must be found in 
our conservation practices which will assure 
us that there is as much being replaced or 
held in the soil as is being taken out. 
In that accomplishment we will find that 
we must ourselves give out as much as we 
take in; that we must repay to society those 
years of loving care that were provided for 
us by our parents by giving such care to our 
children and others. We must acknowledge 
God’s gift of land and water and life, by 
humble, sincere, and intelligent use of these 
resources, 





Third Anniversary of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared concerning the 
third anniversary of the establishment 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Mr. President, Monday, July 25, 1955 
marked the third anniversary of the estat 
lishment of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. It is a day of great significance, and 
of celebration and rejoicing for our 2'!, mil- 
lion fellow American citizens in Puerto Rico, 
and one of which the Senate of the United 
States should take cognizance, and in which 
all Americans can take just pride. 

Mr. President, I am sure that most of the 
Members of the Senate will recall how the 
Puerto Rican people through their elected 
leaders submitted to the 8lst Congress some- 
thing new and unique to the United States 
political system when they petitioned for 
authority in the form of a compact to or- 
ganize themselves into a Commonwealth 
Government, with all proper powers of sel{- 
determination except for certain powers re- 
served to the United States Government 

This petition on the part of the Puerto 
Rican people was something new and differ- 
ent. It showed political inspiration and po- 
litical imagination in planning a new sys- 
tem of government within the American 
framework to meet the new and unusual 
problems posed by the truly phenomenal eco- 
nomic and cultural progress of the people of 
Puerto Rico in their half-century under the 
American flag. 

As the Members of the Senate know, 
Puerto Rico is a land of long-established 
civilization in a character remindful of Old 
World customs and traditions. 
Leon started its settlement before he set 
out for Florida on his legendary search. 
The first bishop in the New World was 
Alonso Manso, the first bishop of Puerto 
Rico. The oldest church under our flag 
today is the San Jose Church in San Juan. 

While possessing unsurpassed beauty and 
charm, the island is deficient in natural 
resources. Two and one-quarter million 
people live in an area of 3,500 square miles, 
of which only a part is arable. So far, few 
mineral resources have been discovered. But 
the people themselves have compensated for 
their lack of natural resources in their spir- 
itual, mental, and physical energy. 

Today, still a long way from the ultimate 
goal of eliminating unemployment, Puerto 
Rico has made tremendous strides toward 
the more abundant life for her peo; 
Everywhere in this tiny island in a large 
sea the signs of progress can be seen. You 
will find there hotels comparing favorably 
with any in the New World, roads rivali: 
our best highways, an airport second to 
none, modern new factories, efficient and 
productive, albeit tiny by continental com- 
parisons. You will find sanitary conditions 
which have brought in an almost unbeliev- 
ably short space of time a death rate (and 
this may surprise you) lower than that of 
the United States as a whole. 

You will see also acres of sugarcane, cof- 
fee, bananas, and other crops. Almost every 
square foot of available land is in agricul- 
tural production. 

Puerto Rico is handicapped both by the 
distance from raw materials and 
market. The people had to be trained, 1! 
dustriallywise. The community was a poor 
one in which substandard living conditior 
prevailed. There was a mountainous job to 
do in the field of education. Little by little, 
the problems are being overcome. They are 
being attacked on all fronts simultaneously. 

What inspired this beehive activity in trop- 
ical Puerto Rico? It is, I think, the explo- 
sive energy of a happy people who do not 
carry the burden of colonialism. It is the 
minds and muscles of free men and women 
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aroused to their task by aggressive leader- 
ship. This activity will, I am sure, continue 
while these conditions prevail, until one 
day, perhaps not long from now, the chil- 
dren will go to school as long as do children 
in continental United States, and living con- 
ditions will equal those of their mainland 
brothers. In large measure, this depends 
upon the continued wisdom of this great 
body which is fomenting freedom, happi- 
ness, and an atmosphere of plenty for all 
throughout a free world. 

But today, Mr. President, I want to com- 
mend both the people of Puerto Rico and 
the Members of the Senate for their achieve- 
ments under 3 years of commonwealth 


status. 





Massive Lodge on Mount Hood Reopened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Timberline Lodge, appropriately named 
and appropiately designed, is located on 
the slopes of Oregon’s highest peak, 
Mount Hood. Like an inverted, frosty 
cone, this peak dominates the landscape 
that visitors to Portland find so impres- 
sive and unforgettable. These visitors, 
approaching Mount Hood, first sight the 
lodge, miles distant, from the highway 
that hangs like an asphalt strap across 
the south shoulder of the mountain. 
Arriving at the lodge in July or August, 
visitors see skiers descending the slalom 
courses on the summer snows that coat 
the glaciers. Malcolm Bauer in the July 
11, 1955, Christian Science Monitor de- 
scribes the unique lodge. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be included in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

MASSIVE LopGE ON Mount Hoop REOPENED 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 

TIMBERLINE LopGE, OreG.—This massive 
structure of rough-hewn native stone and 
timbers, mecca for more winter sports en- 
thusiasts than any other resort in the Na- 
tion, reopened to the public this July in a 
summer blizzard that was reminiscent of the 
February day in 1938 when it first opened 
its doors. 

The lodge nestles on the southern slopes 
of Mount Hood at the 6,000-foot elevation 
where the thick stands of Douglas fir meet 
the barren stone and ice of the mountain. 
From its wide windows one can see the 
plateau land of eastern Oregon and the valley 
of the Willamette to the west. The nearby 
mountain slopes hold snow the year around, 
making the lodge one of the few 12-month 
skiing centers in the United States. 

Because of this and because of its location 
(less than 60 miles by highway from Port- 
land) the lodge area is visited by more skiiers 
than any other national forest hotel. More 
than a million visitors, a third of them skii- 
ers, passed through Mount Hood National 
Forest gates last year. 

But early this year Timberline lodge ap- 
peared near the end of its usefulness. After 
a succession of unsuccessful managerships, 
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United States Forest Service, nominal 
owners of the lodge, closed its doors and 
evicted its most recent lessors. That was in 
February. The lodge had been operated, ex- 
cept for the war years, since its completion 


the 


in 1938. It was begun in 1835 as a Works 
Progress Administration project. There is 
none other like it in the Nation. Architect 


was W. I. Turner, and the great amount of 
hand labor made possible through WPA re- 
sulted in unique features that can scarcely 
be duplicated today for many times the $2 
million cost in depression dollars. 

A towering stone chimney rears itself 
through the center of the structure, each of 
its four faces containing a fireplace on both 
of the main levels of the lodge. Decorations 
and appointments are in hand-carved tim- 
bers. The entire structure of gray stone, 
wood, and wrought iron is built for the cen- 
turies. The ponderosa pine timbers which 
support the 5 corners of the lounge are 514 
feet in diameter and weigh more than 7 tons. 
There are 2,200 yards of stone in the rambling 
Alpine-type structure. 

All this sounds as though Timberline would 
be a resort operator’s dream. But this has 
not proved to be the case. 

Since President Franklin D. Roosevelt dedi- 
cated the lodge during a visit to the Pacific 
Northwest, it has been operated by a num- 
ber of independent corporations on permits 
from the Forest Service. No single manage- 
ment has continued more than about 3 years. 
But the February 1955 closing was the first 
other than during the war years. 

The difficulty has been lack of revenue. 
Although hundreds of thousands of tourists 
and skiers move through the lodge’s corri- 
dors annually, most just come to look 
around. There is no charge for admission 
to the building. The lessor is expected to 
make his profit from the renting of accom- 
modations and from the food concessions. 
He is handicapped at the outset by the fact 
that Timberline Lodge has too few guest 
rooms and a good number of these must be 
occupied by resident staff members. 

But there was optimism in the reopening 
of the lodge over the Fourth of July week- 
end after nearly 5 months of being closed. 
The new lessor is Richard I. Kohnstamm, 
who has extensive plans for refurbishing the 
lodge and building facilities to attract guests. 
A new chairlift with a capacity of 900 skiers 
per hour will be built in Pucie’s Glade near 
the lodge at a cost of $100,000. A sno-cat 
taxi service will be instituted to carry skiers 
the few hundred yards to the Palmer snow- 
fields, higher on the mountain, where skiers 
can perform throughout the hottest summer 
months. These facilities will be added to 
those already existing on the mountain, in- 
cluding several ski tows and the sky-hook 
aerial railway which runs from Government 
Camp, on the through highway route, over 
the Cascades, to Timberline Lodge. 

Already Mr. Kohnstamm has provided 
permanent living facilities for his staff to free 
a number of rooms for guests, and he has 
plans for further construction. It is possible 
that a plan for the construction of a third 
wing, originally projected when the lodge was 
built, will be revived. 

If Mr. Kohnstamm is as successful in his 
projected operation of the lodge as he was in 
providing atmosphere for his “opening” this 
month, he has nothing to worry about. He 
entertained several hundred invited guests 
during a July snowstorm that deposited more 
than a foot of new sndw around the lodge, 
dressing it in the mantle it wears most of 
the year. Snow plows kept the roads open, 
as they do all through the fall, winter, and 
spring months, when the white walls hem- 
ming in the Timberline Lodge road rise many 
feet above the macadam. It was an impres- 
sive reenactment of the rebirth of the lodge 
that first opened to the public in a swirling 
snowstorm in February 1938. 
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Expanding the Civil Airport Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, 
nouncement that the President has ap. 
proved S. 1855, to amend the Federa! 
Airport Act, is welcome news to all of 
those interested in the development oj 
Civil aviation in the United States. 

The action of the President in ap- 
proving S. 1855 assures a substantia] 
4-year airport construction program. 
It will not only permit expansion of 
civil aviation, but will promote safety 
by providing more adequate facilities, | 

In 1946, Congress enacted the Federal 
Airport Act to authorize $520 million in 
Federal grants for the development of 
a nationwide system of civil airports 
That was sound legislation, needed to 
insure the development of civil aviation 
in this country, but as of today, some 9 


an- 


we do not have an adequate airport sys- 
tem to permit the continued expansior 
of civil aviation. 

One reason for this situation is that 
less than half of the amount authorized 
by the Federal Airport Act has been ap- 
propriateu. Congress has appropriated 
for Federal aid to sponsors the sum of 
$256,221,154. 

Federal funds made available varied 
from $45 million in 1947 to nothing in 
1954. Last year the appropriation was 
$22 million and this year the budget 
estimate was for $11 million. 

It is easy enough to see that develop- 
ing a sound, long-range program was 
impossible on that basis. Sponsors of 
airport projects obviously could not an- 
ticipate with any certainty the amount 
of Federal funds which might be ayail- 
able in the future. 

Early this year representatives of air- 
port sponsors and users appealed to 
Members of Congress to work out some 
solution to this problem. The resu 
was that on May 16 I introduced H 
6260 which proposed a new approach ¢ 
the problem. My bill was a companion 
bill to S. 1855. 

This legislation proposed to abandon 
the old system of making annual appro- 
priations for Federal-aid grants and in- 
stead give the Department of Commerce 
authority to make contract obligations 
amounting to $63 million a year for 4 
years for such grants. 

The principle of allowing contract ob- 
ligations for Federal aid is not new. It 





has been in effect in the Federal hish- 
way program for years with great suc- 
cess. 


Before the Committee on Inte! 
and Foreign Commerce of the Houss 
able to hold public hearings on the les- 
islation, the Senate passed S. 1850, wilt 
certain amendments. 

The Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Communications, of which I have 


the honor of being chairman, held pu 
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syings on the legislation on July 6, 
! 114. The subcommittee felt that 
‘Senate amendments improved the 
ind recommended favorable action 
se Senate bill. However, subsequent 
+he Senate action on the bill, an ap- 
»rvopriation of $20 million for fiscal year 
soa was made, and S. 1855 was amended 
“cut back the contract authority 
nted the Department to $42,500,000 
the present fiscal year. The provi- 
annual contract authority of 
» million for the 3 subsequent fiscal 
rs was left unchanged. The Senate 
- accepted the House amendments. 

.ddition to making a substantial in- 

e in Federal-aid grants available, 
e bill makes it clear that° the Depart- 
nt of Commerce is not to consider 
licible for Federal aid the develop- 
ment of any class of public airports, the 
construction, alteration, or repairs of air- 
terminal buildings, or the accom- 
ylishment of any other type of airport 
development legally eligible under the 
tederal Airport Act. 

The legislation was drafted to make it 
lear that the Congress feels that an ade- 
irate national system of airports must 
lude small airports, as well as the 

» airports serving the air carriers. 
adequate national civil airport system 
Iso must take into consideration the 

ports needed for business flying, agri- 
cultural flying, and all of the many other 
types of flying included in the overall 
category commonly known as general 
iviation. 

It is realized that enactment of this 
islation to amend the Federal Airport 
will not solve all of our problems in 
veloping a national airport system, but 
am sure that setting up a 4-year pro- 
ram by giving the Department of Com- 
e authority to make contract obliga- 

for the Federal-aid grants is a 
eat forward step in the right direc- 


for 
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Iam sure that all of those interested 
the welfare of aviation in the United 
tes are very grateful to the President 
for approving this legislation. 





A National Inspiration Restored 





-XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD DB. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday. July 11, 1955 


Ir. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ild like to include a very short article 
t appeared in the July 7, 1955, issue 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram an- 
incing to the Nation and the world 
at the Old North Church steeple in 
ston has now been restored. 
This hallowed skymark of American 
freedom and dramatic reminder of the 
immortal ride of Paul Revere was top- 
pied last year, not by any enemy gesture, 
but by the fury of nature’s uncontrol- 
sable elements. 
rhe contributions from people all over 
- COuntry enthusiastically desiring to 
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have this shrine of liberty rise again is 
a convincing demonstration of American 
respect and devotion to the patriotic 
traditions and symbols of yesteryear. 
The summit of this spire displayed the 
light of yesterday’s freedom. Let us 
pray that the meetings at other summits 
in this modern era will provide the light 
for a continuing free and peaceful world. 
The editorial follows: 
STEEPLE RESTORED 

A word of congratulation is in order, 
surely, to those who have been instrumental 
in restoring the steeple to Old North Church 
in Boston. Hurricane Carol toppled the 
historic structure last summer. Now, thou- 
sands of contributions, big and small, have 
come in from all over the country to make 
the rebuilding possible, and this week the 
new steeple is being hoisted into place. 

This is a fast age when people and mes- 
sages are whisked great distances in almost 
no time. We find it hard to understand 
a quaint little war in which a courier on 
horseback waited for the sight of signal lan- 
terns in a church tower in order to know 
what alarm tospread. Buta young Nation’s 
history was being written in that belfry that 
night, and in consequence Old North Church 
long since became a sort of shrine. 

An Old North steeple will always be nec- 
essary to the symbolism of America’s epic 
struggle for freedom. The whole Nation can 
rejoice that man has restored what a 
thoughtless and unseeing hurricane knocked 
over. 





Members Should Be Proud of Record 
Made by Ist Session of the 84th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the end 
of the ist session of the 84th Congress 
provides us with an opportunity to look 
back on the results of our labors for the 
first 7 months of this year, and a chance 
to look forward to the anticipated ac- 
complishments in the 2d session. 

While every Member of Congress has a 
right to be proud of the record made in 
the first session, I think the Democrats 
can take particular pride in the high 
quality of statesmanship they have dis- 
played under very trying circumstances. 
Under the leadership of our great Speak- 
er, SAM RAYBURN, and of our distin- 
guished majority leader, JoHN McCor- 
MACK, we have demonstrated for all to 
see that ours is the party of responsi- 
bility, the party of good government, the 
party of the people. 

We have established beyond doubt that 
Democrats are not obstructionists; they 
do not carry on cold wars of partisan 
politics. On the contrary, our splendid 
record of cooperation with a Republic. a 
President in both the foreign and do- 
mestic fields proves that our sole objec- 
tive is to do what we think best for the 
American people. 

The Democratic record of supporting ¢ 
nonpartisan policy in foreign affairs is 
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unblemished. Our first major act in the 
last session was to pass a resolution, at 
the President's request, authorizing him 
to use the Armed Forces in defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. 
Many held that the President needed no 
such grant of authority from the Con- 
gress, contending that he already had 
that power; but when the President 
sought affirmative action, Democrats 
voted to grant it to him. 

We succeeded, over much Republican 
Opposition, 1n passing a 3-year extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
giving the President new authority to cut 
tariffs. The President had asked a Re- 
publican Congress to approve that rec- 
ommendation last year, but the Repub- 
licans did not do it for him. We did. 

We put through an extension of the 
foreign-aid program in substantially the 
form requested by the President, and we 
backed him to the hilt in his negotiations 
with our potential enemies. Criticism 
for carrying on these negotiations came 
not from the Democrats, but from Re- 
publicans. We on the Democratic side 
take considerable pride in the fact that 
the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy is, 
in the main a continuation of the foreign 
policies carried on under the previous 
Democratic administration. 

Our support of a strong national de- 
fense has likewise been unstinted. We 
passed a law setting up a new Reserve 
program; we extended the draft; we in- 
sisted on the maintenance of a powerful 
fighting force despite the tendency in 
the Pentagon to put economy ahead of 
defense. 

True, there were differences between 
the Democrats in Congress and the Pres- 
ident on many domestic issues. The 
House, I am happy to say, passed a bill to 
restore the 90 percent price-support pro- 
gram on basic farm commodities. The 
Senate did not on this item in the last 
session, but I feel sure action will be 
taken next year. The income of the 
farmers continues to slide downward, 
while Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
stands idly by. 

The Democrats put throu 
closing hours of the session a housing 
bill which will do much to provide bet- 
ter homes for thousands of our citizens. 
We passed a new minimum wage law, 
setting the floor on wa $1 an hour 
compared with the 90-cent rec 
dation of the President and the 
floor in the old law. 

We raised the pay of Federal employ- 

es, going beyond the recommendations 


h in the 


es a ’ 


mmen- 


éu-Ceny 


of the President to establish fair-pay 
scales for postal and classified Federal 
workers. We authorized a special com- 
mission to investigate the much-criti- 
cized Federal employees security pro- 


gram. 

We continued the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and the Defense Production 
Act, and we voted to extend the corpora- 
tion- and excise-tax rates at the 1954 
levels. We tried to give the little fellow 
a slight tax break to offset the tremen- 
dous windfall given the rich by the Re- 
publican Congress last year, but a power- 
ful campaign led by the White House 
was too much for us to overcome with 
our paper-thin majority. 
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We passed a law providing for a fair 
distribution of Salk polio vaccine. In 
the House we passed a bill providing new 
social-security benefits for women and 
for the disabled. The retirement age for 
women would be reduced from 65 to 62 
years. House action came too late in the 
session for the Senate to put that bill 
through this year, but action on it is cer- 
tain to come early in the next session. 

Congress also will be ready to act early 
next year on a big school construction 
program. ‘The House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor has approved this 
program, and it wHl be before the House 
early in the next session. 

Whether we can get a fair and 
equitable highway construction program 
through in the next session remains a 
question mark. We tried to put through 
a pay-as-you-use highway construction 
bill in the last session, but it was de- 
feated late in the session. I sincerely 
hope we can agree on road legislation 
next year for, as everyone agrees, we 
badly need a big highway construction 
program. 

One of the last acts of the House was 
to approve a bill freeing natural gas pro- 
ducers from Federal regulation. It took 
a lot of work for us to get that one 
through, but I am happy to say it was 
done. The bill is now ready for the 
Senate to consider. 


With a presidential election coming 
up next year, it is expected by many that 
politics will play a big part in 1956 leg- 
islative deliberations. It is my predic- 
tion, however, that when the record is 
written at the end of the next session, it 
will show that the Democrats in Con- 
gress have continued to conduct them- 
selves in an efficient, responsible manner. 
The White House will continue to get the 
aid of the Democratic leadership when 
it is deserving of that aid; yet we reserve 
for ourselves the right to make the leg- 
islative decisions. For myself, I have no 
doubt but that the Democratic record 
will be a persuasive factor when we go 
before the voters next year. 





The Voice of the Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely 
article that appeared in the July 8, 1955, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
which commendingly comments upon the 
patriotic activities of the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association and the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 

The editorial follows: 

THe TEACHERS MEET AND SPEAK 

Part of the genius of America is the gift 
of doing things by voluntary organization. 
One of the things that has needed doing has 
been to support the public schools. The 
Parent-Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, for instance, have rendered yeoman 
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service for the layman. The National Edu- 
cation Association, with its 612,000 members, 
is certainly the largest and probably the most 
influential organization of the teachers 
themselves. 

Since most members are public school 
classroom teachers, the NEA knows what it 
means to grapple at closest quarters with the 
most extensive and most difficult problems 
that face American education. Some 15,000 
have been assembled in convention during 
the last several days. And it is hardly sur- 
prising that, in their insistence that help is 
urgently needed for schools sadly outrun 
both by population and by economic com- 
petition, they are not being too fine-haired 
about how much of that aid comes from 
whom—from local or from Federal sources. 

Help to provide quarters where burgeon- 
ing classes can meet. Help to pay better 
salaries, not simply as justice to those who 
have served but to encourage new recruits 
to enlist in an army of teachers that is fall- 
ing short by 90,000 a year. 

These needs are tangible. They are not 
easy to meet, but they can be handled in 
terms of dollars and cents. But the NEA 
sees other needs. The first is epitomized in 
President-elect John Buford’s slogan: “Make 
teachers proud to teach.” And that is nota 
matter of salary alone. It is also a matter of 
how important and how dignified a nation 
considers teaching as compared with other 
professions and careers. 

And there is another need, a startling one, 
found by a study committee the most press- 
ing facing classroom teachers: the need for 
discipline. The cause of this can be found 
partly in the failure to meet other needs, of 
course—in overcrowded classes, understaffed 
schools, and underexperienced teachers. But 
the roots of this problem reach deep in the 
whole of American life. And here is some- 
thing that will take more than an act of 
Congress to solve. 





Hope Springs Eternal in the Human Breast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the public utilities commissioner of 
Oregon may be at this very mo- 


ment wrestling with the question as 
to whether the Southern Pacific should 
be permitted to discontinue its nightly 
passenger run from Ashland and Med- 
ford to Portland. Two months ago the 
lumbermen of the area served by this 
same railroad in southern and western 
Oregon were inundating me with wires 
pleading urgently for immediate assist- 
ance in getting the Southern Pacific to 
make available more boxcars for the 
shipment of lumber. Annually at the 
same season of the year, lumbermen 
have faced the prospect of slowing down 
or closing their operations because the 
inadequate supply .of freight cars left 
lumber piled high on every foot of avail- 
able storage area. One veteran lumber- 
man wrote that his has been a familiar 
pattern in the industry for the 47 years 
he has engaged in the lumber business, 
Confirming his statement, Mr. President, 
is this amusing verse which appeared 40 
years ago in a 1915 issue of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Digest, written by the pub- 
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lisher, C. C. Crow. I ask unanim 
consent, Mr. President, for its inclys 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the verse wa, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
follows: 

Hope SPRINGS ETERNAL IN THE HUMAN Ber 
A poor old man with trembling limi 

And stooped decrepit form 
Stood on a weather-beaten dock, 

And faced a wintry storm. 


»¢ 


He minded not the icy winds 
That fanned his snow white beard, 
But holding high a telescope 
Straight down the track he peered 


The scene about the place he stood 
Was one of desolation, 

But patiently he took his stand, 
Such was his occupation, 


Off to the right there stood a mill, 
The roof had blown away, 

And where they once had piled the 
Now grew @ crop of hay. 


sath, 


Grey timber wolves in howling drove 
Were living in the stable, 

Wood rats through the plant had eaten 
All except the cable. 


The pond which once had held the | 
And germs of typhoid fever, 

Now formed a quiet breeding place 
For several dozen beaver. 


The boiler room was cold and chill, 
The flues were full of bats; 

The office with the windows out 
Had been sealed up with slats. 


Long moss upon the planer shed 
In great abundance grew, 

And from her nest on the old sidetr: 
The timid pheasant flew. 


Here and there, all weather worn, 
And piled high on the dock, 

Was what had in the bygone days 
Been the ready-for-shipment stoc 


The poor old man with his tottering f: 
Through the tall grass trudged each a 

And he’d take his place with telescope 
And he’d only look one way. 


He would look ‘way off t’ward the 
South 
And his face was filled with sorrow 
And the only thing that he would say 
Was “They promised me some tomorrow.” 


A stranger passing by one day 
Inquired of a native son. 

“Who is that man who sits over the 
With the antique vision gun?” 


“My friend,” the native answered, 
As he wiped away the tears, 

“You shouldn't speak of him that w: 
For he’s been there fifty years. 


“Why that man’s story to us here 
Is as common as the stars. 

He’s a western Oregon lumberman, 
Looking for S. P. cars.” 


(The above was originally written 
published about 1915 by C. C. Crow, ec 
Crow's Pacific Coast Lumber Digest.) 





Weep and Cheer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 


Mr. Presi- 
dent, over the past year there havé a 

















»merous developments of great interest 
4 value in the general field of civil lib- 
es and Government security. Our 
Nation has been faced in the last 6 years 
«ith the difficult task of resolving a di- 
yma of how best to protect our Gov- 
ernment from those who would destroy it 
m within, without sacrificing our 
hed traditions of individual free- 
handed down to us by our fore- 
in the Bill of Rights. There 
been instances in the past where 
many believe damage was done to the 
itation of Federal employees who 
ied out to be completely loyal. There 
also been cases in the past where 
individuals were allowed to gain or 
n in positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment where they did great harm to 
our Nation’s security. This administra- 
has been and continues to be dedi- 
cated to finding a fair but firm middle 
\ whereby our agencies and depart- 
ments will be manned by loyal, efficient, 
dedicated individuals, but where 
e public servants will be assured of 
fair and just treatment at all times. We 
t want subversives in Government, 
t at the same time we want to prevent 
j tices to innocent public servants 
committed in the name of security. 
Mr: President, it is indeed gratifying 
that our its 


la 
{ is 


don 


Government has within 
courageous and devoted men who 
dedicating themselves to helping 

t administration find the answers to 
problem of Government security, 

i individual rights. Very high in the 

of those who are working on this 

m stands the name of our good 

friend and former colleague in the Sen- 

Harry P. Cain. As a member of the 

Subversive Activities Control Board, 

Harry Cain is making a great contribu- 
tion to good government. 

On June 27th of this year Senator 
Cain delivered an address on this all- 
important subject before a meeting of 
the American Civil Union in Los Angeles. 
I believe this interesting address should 
be given consideration by all Members 
of Congress, and I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





WEEP AND CHEER 
Mr. Chairman and my fellow Americans, a 


I y pleasure comes to me from being in 
ir company and I shall remain grateful 
ur invitation. 
it 1 


an understatement for me to compli- 
t the contributions which the American 
Civil Liberties Union has made and will con- 
t é to make to our American way of life. 
he essence of this life is your respect and 
for the right of every other citizen to 
free and unoppressed as we are. I 
; share your battles to keep all other 

free and unoppressed. 
Iam here to benefit from your views and 
Ss along to you a justifiable excitement 
itisfaction over what is presently being 
rtaken and accomplished, by public and 
> authorities and leaders, in your Na- 
Capital, to reconcile and harmonize 
ntradictions which have historically 
ted between the requirements of internal 
rity and the personal, individual rights 
x oy every citizen, famous or in rags, is 
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In recent months, my voice has been but 
one of many which has given expression to 
the disquieting apprehension that in our 
Nation’s determined effort to remain strong 
at home so that we may prevail and succeed 
against the world domination intentions of 
internal communism, we have borrowed, 
without being conscious of the development, 
from Communist and Fascist origins some of 
the weapons we now employ in this conflict. 

Reactions to these observations have been 
as spontaneous and varied as they have de- 
veloped a healthy and widespread body of 
public and private controversy. 

As an outraged citizen who is a proud and 
loyal public servant, I went last January to 
Spokane in my home State to publicly ex- 
plore the question: “Can freedom live with 
internal security?” My view was then and 
is tonight that freedom and internal security 
can be made to be compatible but not unless 
we make absolutely certain that American 
principles and good purposes are supported 
and advanced by traditional American pro- 
cedures and methods. 

It is becoming undeniable that from our 
recent fear of the Soviet philosophy and in 
our anxiety to fight communism, we have 
adopted some totalitarian methods to carry 
out American purposes. If we are to prevail, 
as I know we shall, we must rely entirely 
on those procedures which are the natural 
byproduct of our own American philosophy. 
The only method which will remain deserv- 
ing of our confidence and respect is to uti- 
lize no weapon and follow no course which 
violates the freedom and dignity of any 
American citizen. This is the American way 
which may be the more difficult to consist- 
ently observe but it stands out as the only 
conceivable way through which we can stand 
firm and resourceful against all enemies 
while causing those enslaved to continue 
their yearnings for the day when they, like 
us, may be free. 

There is good news to talk about tonight. 

Official papers have been filed to annul 
what has been the polygamous and regret- 
able marriage between internal security and 
both political parties. An announcement 
that an absolute separation has been agreed 
to by the several parties concerned can be 
expected before the Congress adjourns prob- 
ably next month. I shail return to this in- 
vigorating news. 

Do you share the depth of my apprecia- 
tion over what the United States Court of 
Appeals said on last Thursday when it ruled 
that a denial of a passport application from 
any citizen must conform with the provi- 
sion of the fifth amendment that “no per- 
son shall be * * * deprived of * * * like 
* without due process of law?” 

A man by the name of Max Schachtman 
claimed he was denied a passport solely be- 
cause he was the chairman of the Independ- 
ent Socialist League, an anti-Stalinist 
ganization, on the Attorney General's sub- 
versive list. 

The appellate tribunal in remanding the 
case to the district court for a trial on the 
merits held that membership in an organ- 
ization on the subversive list is not 
cient grounds in itself for denial of a pass- 
port. 

Said Chief Justice Henry W. Edgerton, 
“freedom to leave a country or a hemisphere 
is as much a part of liberty as freedom to 
leave a State.” 

The jurist asserted that the State De- 
partment’s action in the Schachtman case 
was not in accordance with due process of 
law for several reasons, including the fact 
that the “Attorney General’s list was pre- 
pared for screening Government employees, 
not passport applicants.” 

The court disposed of a Government in- 
tention that a passport involves foreign re- 
lations and is in the exclusive control of the 
State Department by declaring: 


ore- 


suffi- 
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“But the State Department's control of 
activities that inv« lve both f 
and domestic liberties is not exclusive If 
it were exclusive, the State Department could 
put an American citizen in jail and keep 
him there permanently on the mere 
of a foreign government.” 

The 
to speculation in which all of us should 
indulge. 

If the 


reign relations 


r 
request 
appellate court's decision gives 


Att 


rney General's subversive 











was prepared for screening Gove I em- 
ployees but not passport applicants, by whom 
other than the Government should that 
be employed? A screen i ymmeth hr th 
which an object can p it is n ab ed 
door. But the subversive t is being ed 
by agencies other than the Federal Gove : 
ment to deny employment and to cause a 
deprivation of liberty, without due pr 
of law, that a citizen otherwise would ha 

It is encouraging that the court of 
peals has denied a fashion in which t 
subversive list has been arbitrarily employed 
by the State Department Now that 
question has been scrutinized by a high 
court, we can expect other phases of the 


same important question to be explored by 


other courts in the future 

















I ought to mention in passing that Public 
Law 176, the Independent Offices Appro} - 
tions Act of 1954, includes this lar iage 

“No housing unit constructed 
act shall be occupied by any pe X 4 
member of organ n ¢ i as 
subversive by the Attor: G 

Though an applicant for the Federal 
service may be employed after satisf 
explaining his mem|t pi d or - 
zation, this same person, if otherwise eli le, 
is flatly denied, if he seeks an accommoda- 
tion in a public-housing project y )- 
portunity to explain his member ) y 
listed or nization Tr r y lit- 
erally slammed in his face 

This contradicti n doe Y t ctranother WwW. 
security posture at home; it adds to a con- 
fused public mind i impose injustices 
which are as wise they are ‘ - 
sar 

} t be >» to 
ere € 
= } 
é D¢ 
t i witt 
ew have } i ; 
f nd 
s h pe ve 
b d - 
t 1 where e 
1 I 
¥ t the - 
st me ; € - 
le! } il a job ora - 
port or a bed. 

When I stated earli t i rn l 
desire to be safe we hav ted en - 
ods which are unbecoming to every citizen, I 
was thinking partly and pointedly of the un- 
American way in which the Attorney Gen- 
eral's list is being shamefully utilized. 

There are many citizens who are inclined, 
I think, to confuse a determination to be 
fair and decent to other citizens with a [t- 
ness on subversion. Permit me, please, to re- 
flect on this question. 

Have you ever heard of the special bar 
committee for legal aid in employee security 
matters? It was established on January 12, 
1955, by the Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia, with encouragement from the 
American Bar Association, and immediately 
after the President’s January message to 
Congress in which he stressed the nece y 
of protecting the rights of worke 1 


field. 
remarks 


employee security 


The President's were obviously 


directed at those who administer our severa 
internal security programs but his admoni- 
tioms were persuasive to the legal frate ’ 
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in your Nation's Capital, which has no con- 
nection with the Government. 

This committee of truly public-spirited 
members of the bar does not concern itself 
with efforts to reform prevailing security sys- 
tems. This task must be and is being as- 
sumed by the administration and the Con- 
gress. The committee deals only with public 
servants who are accused of being security 
risks by some branch or agency of the Gov- 
ernment. It represents only public ser- 
vants who are helpless because they are 
without funds or who otherwise are unable 
to secure qualified legal assistance. 

In the first 5 months of the committee’s 
existence, 11 of its members have volun- 
teered and devoted more than 1,500 hours to 
explore and evaluate the entire life, activi- 
ties, and associations of accused employees 
who have turned to them in desperation and 
as a final hope. 

For as long as there remains a need for 
this committee, as there-is now a pressing 
need, no thoughtful or fair-minded citizen 
must permit himself to believe that his Na- 
tion has yet established security systems 
which are as just as they are firm. In a re- 
public, it is not to be desired nor should it 
long be allowed that public servants be 
forced to seek donated legal assistance from 
the outside in efforts to establish their inno- 
cence and loyalty to their country. 

Our Government has a responsibility, or so 
I do believe, for seeing to it that those ac- 
cused of being security risks are provided 
with every reasonable opportunity to clear 
themselves. Certainly it must be the hope 
of the Government to find that its servants 
are dependable and loyal rather than a de- 
termination, as flagrant abuses would imply, 
to find them disloyal and a risk to our se- 
curity. In the absence of the fullest oppor- 
tunity to establish their devotion and reli- 
ability, men and women who are totally in- 
nocent of any wrongdoing have imposed 
upon them a stigma which will hound and 
harass them and their families for as long as 
they live. 

There is more to be said about what the 
committee has done in 5 short months. It 
has consulted with 285 present or former 
Government employees. For a small per- 
centage of these nothing should have been 
done. They were quite apparently unde- 
serving of the confidence of the agency for 
which they worked. For most of them, 
nothing could be done. A majority could 
not be helped for they had previously for- 
feited their rights by submitting resigna- 
tions on request during or after a security 
investigation. Others had attempted to rep- 
resent themselves without counsel and had 
been unsuccessful. But 22 security cases 
were set for hearing by the committee. Ten 
of these cases remain under advisement. 
Decisions have been rendered in 12 cases and 
the verdict in each instance was in favor of 
the person accused. 

These 12 human beings would have been 
immobilized for extended periods or their 
reputations destroyed completely but for the 
availability of those dedicated practitioners 
who are willing to defend accused public 
servants who are unable to afford or know 
not how to defend themselves. 

Some among you might consider 12 persons 
to be a smail and perhaps unimportant num- 
ber. Yet, in the future, you, as an individ- 
ual, might find yourself in such a dozen. 
Among the dozen who have been saved by 
this committee since January, one or more 
may live to make outstanding contributions 
to the health of their Government and to 
your own welfare. The others may be un- 


possessed of any particular talent, but they 
are as important in being individuals as any 
among us. 

In the week before the bar committee was 
established, the Civil Service Commission 
announced that some 8,000 employees had 
left the Government, during the previous 
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16 months, as being security risks. Of this 
total, about 5,000 quit. How many of this 
number resigned after being suspended, or 
resigned on request before being suspended, 
has never been disclosed. How many among 
the 5,000 might have been cleared of every 
charge had they been heard by a hearing 
board one can only guess. How many quit 
after being suspended because they had a 
family to feed at home and not a penny with 
which to employ counsel is likely to remain 
an unfortunate mystery. How many among 
the 5,000 might have been restored to their 
jobs and respected again by their friends 
and associates had the bar association com- 
mittee been available to them in their time 
of agony we shall never know. We have 
every cause, however, to assume that a large 
number among these 5,000 would have been 
restored. How could you make any other 
assumption when the bar committee has yet 
to lose its first case? 

But it has been stated officially too often 
that the security program under Executive 
Order 10450 is working well on the average. 
This kind of an average isn’t good enough. 
When people are saved at the last moment 
by outside help, there is something basically 
wrong. No individual is so unimportant 
that he can be junked without solid cause 
and before he has been assisted to defend 
himseif. A public servant isn’t a number; 
he acts and looks and is just like you and me, 

The experience and success enjoyed by the 
bar committee requires that I offer this 
advice to any public servant who is alleged 
by his Government to be a security risk: 
If this public servant believes that he is 
loyal and reliable, he should, under no cir- 
cumstances, resign after being suspended or 
following an investigation which may result 
in his being suspended. This person should 
ask that he be heard before a security hear- 
ing board. If he has faith in himself and 
his conduct, there is always reason to be- 
lieve that the hearing board will concur in 
his opinion of himself. Fully half, and 
probably more, of the cases which have been 
decided by security boards have cleared the 
person accused. 

It logically follows that where an indi- 
vidual’s entire future is at stake he can ill 
afford, unless he is unusually skilled as a 
lawyer or logician in the fields of evidence 
and conjecture, to represent himself. If he 
has the money with which to employ counsel 
of his own choice, that is a desirable course 
of action. If he is penniless or living from 
limited savings, he should take his story 
without hesitation or delay to the bar com- 
mittee which has been so sympathetic and 
helpful to others. 

There is something meaningful in that age 
old legal adage: 

He who serves as his own counsel has a 
fool for a client. 

I wouldn't urge a friend to act as his own 
counsel before a court of law where the 
admissibility of evidence is sharply defined 
and where the charges must be specific. 
Such rules are not in force before a security 
hearing board where an accused who is with- 
out counsel can be likened to a skipper of a 
ship which is without a rudder in a heavy 
sea. 

Does this character of advice constitute a 
softness on subversion? Is it not rather in 
support of the January declaration by the 
President of the United States that the rights 
of every worker shall be protected? Those 
among you who feel as deeply as I do about 
the need for giving any person the benefit 
of the doubt until it shall have been estab- 
lished in fact that he is guilty of some act 
of disloyalty or unreliability have a con- 
tinuing responsibility of our own. It is for 
us to convince the uninformed that firm- 
ness by any government in security prosecu- 
tions which is not accompanied by the fair- 
est possible treatment of the individual ac- 
cused leads only to tyranny and oppression. 
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When fairness is joined with firmness 
only then, it becomes possible to distingy 
intelligently and accurately between 
who are faithful public servants and th 
who intend harm to our Republic. 

Perhaps before this week is out, Senate 
Joint Resolution 21, which establishes a Con 
mission on Government Security, will have 
been approved by one or both Houses of the 
Congress. If not this week, then next week 
or the one after that, but surely the acti n 
will be taken before the Congress has aq- 
journed. 

As a citizen, and as one who ts employed 
within the executive branch of the Govern. 
ment, I consider the intended action to be 
as splendid a step in the direction of equat- 
ing the requirements of security with the 
rights of freedom as has been taken in my 
lifetime. It will, in fact, be the first rea) 
step so taken. 

The Commission can be expected to be 
nonpolitical and bipartisan. Politicians, ang 
I am one, will in the future have small and 
unpersuasive opportunity to talk about se. 
curity and liberty from a foundation of poli- 
tical bias. I think it so that much of our 
sorrow and many of our mistakes have re- 
sulted from well-intentioned politicians 
playing politics with the precious reputa- 
tions of individuals. All of this represents 
the annulment of the marriage between se- 
curity and both political parties I mentioned 
earlier. 

The Commission’s function will be to study 
the entire Government security program 
including the various statutes, Presidential 
orders, regulations, and directives under 
which your Government seeks to protect the 
national security, national defense secrets, 
and public and private defense facilities 
against loss or injury from espionage, dis- 
loyalty, subversive activity, sabotage, or un- 
authorized disclosures, together with the ac- 
tual manner in which these statutes, orders, 
regulations, and directives are being admin- 
istered, to determine whether the overall se- 
curity program is in accord with the stated 
policy of the Congress that there shall exist 
a sound Government program— 

(a) establishing procedures for security 
investigations and clearance for Government 
employees and persons privately employed or 
occupied on work requiring access to na- 
tional secrets or affording significant oppor- 
tunity for injury to the national security; 

(b) for vigorous enforcement of effective 
and realistic security laws and regulations; 
and 


+ 





administration of this policy in a ma 
which will protect the national security and 
preserve basic rights. 

It has been said too often that those who 
attempt to constructively criticize existing 
security practices and procedures are g y 
aid and comfort to the Communist cause. 
When someone in authority offers such 4 
nonsensical comment it is picked up, re- 
peated and believed by many a citizen who 
knows absolutely nothing about the problem. 

The Commission resolution is notice given 
by the Congress to every citizen in the land 
that there does exist an imperative require- 
ment to integrate the 5 security and 2 loy- 
alty programs which are now in existence 
and to adopt security standards, policies and 
procedures which are both uniform and con- 
sistent. 

The resolution is the frankest sort of ad- 
mission that our Nation has developed 4 
security apparatus which is lopsided, un- 
wieldy and capable of defeating the under- 
standable purposes for which it was createc. 

In the years since the close of World War I 
you citizens have had no part to play ! 
formulating those security policies and pra 
tices which necessarily bear so heavily ©” 
your careers, freedoms and conduct. There 
has been no central place to which you 
could submit your views, advice or criticis#) 
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en the Commission has been estab- 
ed. it will speak as much for you and 


; iom as it does for Government and secu- 
~ Of its 12 members, 4 will be appointed 
» the Congress, 2 from the executive 
-aneh, and 6 from private life. The Presi- 
de t, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
centatives, and the President of the Senate 
The Commis- 
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A from among its members. 
- I must restate my enthusiasm and convic- 
about the promise of good things to be 
expected from the labors of the Commission. 
Its primary and continuing function will be 
+ of preventing license from running riot 
he guise of liberty while preventing tyr- 
from oppressing citizens in the guise of 
jority. 
B - eldom deal in names but it deserves to 
be mentioned as a compliment that a com- 
enion resolution to the one authored in the 
sate has been offered in the House by 
esentative WALTER who is the chairman 

‘the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. He does not maintain that his 
committee is the answer to what plagues us. 

When the Commission speaks, every citi- 
ven will, for the first time, begin to com- 
prehend and understand the true nature, 
, cance, and ramifications of internal 
urity in the United States. 

The Johnston committee of the Senate is 
currently endeavoring to determine the 
need for reforms in and the abuses de- 
veloped under Executive Order 10450 which 
inquires into the loyalty and security status 
‘the 2,300,000 men and women who are 
employed by the Federal Establishment. 
The work of this committee is exceedingly 
important but it has no authority to under- 
take a similar study of the industrial security 
program, where as many other persons are 
convered, or the Atomic Energy Commission 
program, or the maritime security procedures 

r the practices being followed by the mili- 
tary services. The Johnston conmrmmittee is 
not wasting its time or squandering your 
money. Its obvious weakness is a narrow- 
ness of jurisdiction and a lack of time. But 
from its well spent effort you may expect a 
report and recommendations to stir and 
please you all. 

Once the Commission on Government Se- 
curity has been launched, it can look any- 
where and everywhere with ample author- 
ity to pursue its work. There is reassur- 
ance in the feeling that we may soon be 
guided by advice from a Commission whose 
single mission is to lay down policies and 
approve methods which will help to keep 
us strong and free. 

In the meantime, sizeable improvements 
in national attitudes and reforms within our 
internal security system can be brought 
about and all of us can help by talking 
about them. 

We are constantly being told that the 
difference between us and our enemies is 
that they are slaves while we are free. We 
must insist that those who so declare act 
in accordance with their declarations. 

Without premeditation, and despite such 
fiowing declarations of support for man’s 
dignity, we have taken the dignity and self- 
respect to which every human being is en- 
titled and twisted it in thousands of post- 
war instances into forms which are as un- 
recognizable, when judged by historic stand- 
ards of fair play and simple justice, as they 
are totalitarian in practice and result. 

I do not know nor do I believe that a 
single Communist or Fascist can be found 
among the leaders in the Congress or the 
administration. It is very unlikely that 
many, if any, can be found who are leaders 
in States or municipalities or private life. 
Yet it seems apparent to me that we are 
permitting totalitarian practices to enter our 
American way of life. 

In the years of the past, as a student in 


Germany and Italy, and as a soldier who saw 











some service by the side of the Russian, I 
was exposed to Communist and Fascist atti- 
tudes which I have since abhorred. 

The Nazi wouldn’t think first, let alone 
twice, about throwing a public servant out 
of government service on a mere suspicion 
resulting from undocumented allegations. 

The Communist wouldn't think it normal 
or desirable that an accused public servant 
should be provided with an adequate defense. 

I think we have become inclined to adopt 
such practices when we had no such inten- 
tion in mind. No Fascist, Nazi, or Commu- 
nist would think the following four hopes of 
mine to have any merit whatsoever. I think 
they go to the heart of our trouble. 

1. Public Law 733 provides the authority 
from which Executive Order 10450 was writ- 
ten. The law requires that an accused pub- 
lic servant must be suspended before a hear- 
ing if the charges preferred may lead to his 
separation from the service. 

Why shouldn't the law be so amended that 
an agency head could either suspend an em- 
ployee summarily, if there is reason to believe 
that he is engaged in some subversive ac- 
tivity, or retain that employee on the job 
until his reliability for future service has 
been determined through a hearing? 

To my knowledge, employees have been 
suspended where the agency head would have 
retained them on the job had the law per- 
mitted a hearing without first suspending 
the employee. 

The percentage of hearing board clear- 
ances, which appears to be better than 50 
percent, makes it too plain that far too many 
employees have been suspended without 
valid cause and that these persons have suf- 
fered needlessly and often tragically at the 
hands of their Government. 

The period of suspension is for a minimum 
of 3 months and often staggers on for longer 
than a year. During his suspension the em- 
ployee is often without income, unable to 
secure work, and suffers from the agony of 
being thought by his neighbors and erstwhile 
friends to be disloyal or a security risk. 

Any likely act of treason is one thing but a 
question of reliability is a far different thing. 
By simply amending the law, we can sum- 
marily remove those assumed to be traitors 
while pursuing a far less drastic and inhu- 
mane course in examining questions of re- 
liability. 

The practice of suspending employees in- 
discriminately is totally repudiated for the 
Constitution, as amended, speaks out against 
cruel and inhumane treatment and promises 
a speedy determination of any allegation of 
wrongdoing. 

It is possible and, I trust, probable, that 
the administration will recommend that 
Public Law 733 be amended and that the 
Congress will so agree before it adjourns. 

2. The Department of Justice has urged 
Congress to adopt a public defender system 
for the courts so that indigent defendants 
can obtain full justice under the law. Who, 
may I ask, is more entitled to justice from 
his Government than the public servant? 

Any Federal employee is more in need of 
competent legal advice before a security 
hearing board than before a court of law be- 
cause the employee will be confronted with 
matters and questions which are often not 
admitted in a courtroom. 


The function of a Federal security hearing 
board is to get at the truth. The purpose 
of the security program is to distinguish be- 
tween those who are innocent and those who 
are guilty. I naturally assume that any 
hearing board is delighted and feels better 
when it finds reason to acquit the accused.’ 

Is there not reason to agree that every 
employee accused of being a security risk 
should be provided with counsel? 

As a taxpayer, I feel strongly that the cost 
of providing legal representation for those 
accused is a legitimate and reasonable charge 
to be borne by the Government. 
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We must not permit ourselves to be unim- 
pressed by the large number of those accused 
who have been restored to duty. In every 
such case, the individual has suffered a finan- 
cial loss of an unreasonable character 

Many accused persons have resigned be- 
fore getting a hearing only because they 
could not afford to hire counsel. Can you 
think of this pitiful circumstance as being 
anything but 
authority? 

I have petitioned both the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Johnston committee in the 
Senate about this recommendation I 
know they are giving serious consideration to 
the proposal. 

3. Would it be in the public interest to 
provide hearing boards with the power to 
subpena witnesses whose appearances would 
not jeopardize the national security? I can 
think of no finer way through which the 
truth would prevail and the public's confi- 
dence in authority would be refreshed and 
enlarged. 

The Attorney General recommended in 
March that every effort should be made to 
produce witnesses to testify in behalf of 
the Government so that such witnesses may 
be confronted and cross-examined by the 
employee. How can this well-intentioned 
effort be successful unless it is backed by 
authority sufficient to produce a reluctant 
witness? 

Who are these witnesses the Attorney Gen- 
eral wants to encourage to appear? The 
only way to find out is to clothe hearing 
boards with the power to call witnesses. 

As matters now stand, hearing boards can 
piously request the appearance of an adverse 
witness. The complete decision remains 
with him as to whether he will come forward. 
Does this situation add to our national se- 
curity? Does it prvoide jusitce or increase a 
citizen’s trust in his government? It does 
neither for it actually weakens the former 
and destroys the latter. 

This question is basic in our concern over 
the natural conflict between security and 
freedom. The Government says it wants to 
keep its undercover agents and paid inform- 
ers undisclosed. They are a minority among 
adverse witnesses. Such other persons are 
often next-door neighbors or fellow workers. 
How could their testimony endanger the 
national security? 

I would place the power for calling wit- 
nesses where it logically belongs, with the 
hearing boards. If the Justice Department 
has good reason to oppose the appearance of 
a given witness, let it so convince the hearing 
board. 

One must take for granted that a number 
of separations from the Federal service have 
resulted from unsworn testimony taken from 
casual informers who never face the accused. 
Was such a practice ever dreamed of by those 
men of courage, faith, and vision who estab- 
lished a bold, exciting experiment in re- 
strained government back in 1791? What 
gives us reason to destroy some individual 
with testimony which isn’t willing to sub- 
mit itself to cross-examination? 

I hope I live long enough to see the day 
when any person who dares to accuse a1 
other is required to face and speak out in 
the presence of the one accused 

4. If our Government is to grow in health 
strength, and intelligence it must create pro- 
cedures through which is screened or evaiu- 
ated the derogatory information which i 
provided by an applicant or filed against him 

There is no such common practice today 
An outstanding exception is the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, which has the greate 
need for being secure, but where an appli- 
cant is advised of the nature of the deroga- 
tory information in his file and provided, if 
he so requests, with a hearing to clear it 
away. 

The turnover in Federal employment is so 
large that 400,000 new employees were taken 


unintended persecution by 
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on by the Government last year. How many 
more were turned away? How many of those 
denied employment might have made the 
larger public service contributions had they 
been given a chance to explain their past? 

Can the Federal establishment continue 
to condone a system which leads to medi- 
ocrity rather than to excellence? Of course, 
it can, but only at the loss of vitality, stam- 
ina, and strength. 

Would you say that these four sought- 
after fundamental improvements softens the 
firmness of the internal-security posture 
every American desires? Are these recom- 
mendations not in full support of the high 
principles we are constantly pledging alle- 
giance to? Can you point to any sign of 
weakness in what has just been said? 

These improvements would amount to a 
practical bar to persecution and they would 
make hasty, thoughtless, and obviously bad 
judgments less likely. They would better 
equip us to work together as a Nation in 
conquering the sometimes bewildering and 
always difficult problems of the future. 

Will you let me, please, talk just a little 
about the past before I conclude. 

Little has happened to us in recent years 
which hasn’t happened to us before. A look 
at the past gives me renewed reason to be of 
good cheer about the present and to have a 
firmer faith in the future. 

We are now concerned by the same basic 
questions which troubled and inspired those 
determined builders and dedicated dream- 
ers who hammered out our Federal Consti- 
tution and blessed it before adoption with 
the Bill of Rights. 

The Constitution was a sucessful attempt 
to establish order and protect the national 
security. 

The Bill of Rights, without which there 
would have been no Constitution, were the 
guaranties that a law-abiding citizen need 
not be afraid or have his confidence in 
authority abused because the power of the 
State to oppress him was to be, forever and 
a day, restricted. 

Those who pondered, late in the 18th 
century, over the needs of what was shortly 
to become a new nation wondered whether 
it was possible, most of recorded history to 
the contrary, to establish a free society in 
which there could be a lasting balance be- 
tween the contradictory forces of national 
discipline and justice. 

Our Constitution, as amended before rati- 
fication, became the best affirmative answer 
the world has yet seen. 

Our forebears became convinced in 1791 
that the rights of freemen were, in prac- 
tice as well as theory, compatibie with the 
requirements of national security. 

We sometimes bypass the significance and 
importance of the obvious. As the Constitu- 
tion has added immeasurably to our strength 
and the ability to act as a whole, the Bill of 
Rights has enabled the individual within 
that Nation to remain free and venturesome. 

Ve should not assume, as many do, that 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights rep- 
resent one and the same thing. 

Since the close of World War IT, many 
Americans, including national, State, and 
community leaders, have been inclined to for- 
get, not in words but in deeds, that the 
Federal Constitution, without the first 10 
amendments, would have led inevitably to 
despotism in the United States. 

The body of the Constitution speaks out in 
support of unrestricted government which 
must sooner or later result in tyranny wher- 
ever it is practiced. 

The Bill of Rights when taken in the ag- 
gregate represent man's dignity and rights to 
be respected as an individual human being. 
Without these guaranties, no man would 
have a chance to protect himself reasonably 
against the arrogance, greed, fear, and un- 
selfishness of unrestricted authority. 
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From the past and out of the present, there 
has been achieved what is called a free so- 
ciety. We pride ourselves that good fortune 
has enabled us to live in such a climate. 
The only tendency we must be careful to 
avoid is to teke our free society for granted. 
We must recognize that a free society is not 
possible unless given principles and prac- 
tices are rigidly adhered to. 

To put it very simply, a free society is 
certain to lose its strength, prostitute its 
Purpose and then wither away unless its 
atmosphere permits and encourages dis- 
sent and debate; welcomes criticism and 
controversy; assumes that the other per- 
son is innocent of wrongdoing, except as 
supportable facts prove otherwise; moves 
with considered relentlessness against those 
whose conduct represents conspiratorial or 
rebellious activity against the state; and 
maintains a mutual feeling of trust, con- 
fidence, and respect between citizens and 
those who speak and act in their name— 
the Government. 

In this monumental ask of equating se- 
curity with freedom so that our free society 
can long remain to inspire future genera- 
tions, every citizen has a big contributing 
part to play. 

Throughout the history of the world, 
where citizens have allowed their govern- 
ment to think for them, that government has 
been unsuccessful. A large part of the suc- 
cess of America lies in the undisputed fact 
that our Government permits the people to 
think for themselves. 

That’s what we've been -doing tonight— 
thinking out loud about our heritage and 
of the ways in which we can pass it on un- 
tarnished to those free men and women who 
follow us. 

I wish you well. 





A Welcome Display of Patriotic Cclor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 11, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of July 7, 
1955, commenting upon the new color 
designs that will be used by our Post 
Office Department on their mailboxes 
and vehicles. This is one color scheme 
I feel sure the American people will 
welcome in their everyday observation. 

The editorial follows: 

Lonc May THEY WAVE 


The United States Post Office chose Inde- 
pendence Day for a bit of justifiable flag 
waving which will operate to keep the na- 
tional colors in the eyes of the public 365 
days a year. Street letterboxes (pillar 
boxes to our English friends), which long 
have worn olive drab (used by the Army 
for camouflage), will be repainted in red, 
white, and blue, Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield announced. 

They will not blossom out all at once in 
the new colors; it will take more than a 
year to get around to all of them. But one 
by one they will take on a new gleam—red 
tops, blue bodies, and white letters, “U. S. 
Mail.” This not only will make it easier 
to spot a mailbox on an unfamiliar street; 
it will serve to distinguish the collection 
boxes from the postmen's storage boxes 
(which will retain the olive-drab uniform 
and the quaint legend, “Not for Deposit of 
Mail”). 
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For all its gray pavements and wa!! 
cannot exactly say that the urban lan, 
needs brightening up—what with neon sip 
theater marquees, orange fireplugs, and 
ored reflectors on traffic markers. By 
anything will remind friends and relatives 
that servicemen on overseas duty or elder}y 
people living alone like to get frequent 
ters, that will be like mail from hon 





First Session, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
Has Constructive Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
under permission to extend my remar} 
I include a radio address that I made 
over station WORL, Boston, Mas 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, the Ist session of the 84th C 
without fanfare or sensationalism, and y ‘ 
out political bitterness has been a construc. 
tive one. 

The Democratic-controlled Congres 
enacted important legislation with a 1 
mum of friction, bickering, or politi 
flict. This has been healthy, not only for 
our country but for the world. 

As a passing observation, in the disturbed 
world of today, the most severe crit 
President Eisenhower has come from 
prominent or vocal Republican Mem 
from both branches of the Congre 

The Democrats have legislated c truc- 
tively, and criticized temperately. However 
when there was Democratic criticism 1 
justified and constructive in nature 

During the campaign of 1954, in t! 
days of the campaign, in his ferve 
frantic desire and attempt to elect : pub- 
lican Congress, President Eisenhower while 
speaking in Denver on October 8, 1954, : 
calling for the election of a Republican C 
gress, declared that if the Democrat d 
control, politics would “run riot in Was 
ington and result in a cold war” bs 
the Congress and the White House. 

That somewhat reckless statement should 
never have been made. It was made n 
attempt to put fear in the minds of the ' 
as to the motives of the Democrat 
people voted to give the Democratic Part 
control of Congress—and an attempt to have 
voters, through fear, and by way of react 
vote for Republican candidates. 

The people exercised their judgment and 
wisdom, and wisely elected a Democrat 
Congress. 

The history of this session shows that the 
people used excellent judgment. The record 
of this session has also shown how intempe!- 
ate the President was when he mad t 
scarecrow charge, and how unsound 
judgment was. Even on the ground of | 
tics such a statement should not have be 
made, particularly by the leader of the Re- 
publican Party who is also the President © 
the United States. 

For the people must bear in mind t] 
@ politician, the President is the | 
leader of the Republican Party. 

You will note that I say “political leade 
because there are many other leaders in tt 
Republican Party who are not elected by 
people—certain big businessmen, bal 
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and financiers, who pretty well determine & 
policies of the present administration And 
the people are commencing to catch up wae 
the fact that the present Republican aami 














is a “big business” administration. 
, the evidence already existing sup- 

5 that statement, and within the next 16 

ths it will be disclosed further. 

Bet re the present session of the 84th 
ratic controlled Congress started (and 
ve only a 1-vote margin in the Sen- 

that creat American, who is ‘‘Mr. Demo- 
Speaker SAM RAyYBuURN, of Texas, said, 
eubstance, that the Democratic Party 
d be a constructive influence, a con- 
ive supporter, when we agreed, and a 
ructive critic and proposer, when there 

1 disagreement. 
t is the role of a party not in control of 
White House—that acts consistently 
the finest traditions of American po- 





1 ile 

The record of the 1st session of the 84th 
( ress clearly shows the Democratic Party 

ved up to that role. 

In this session just closing there has been 

emendous amount of legislation enacted 

to lew. In comparison with the Ist ses- 

1 of the 83d Congress, which was under 

the control of Republicans, this session has 
) outstanding. 

While you have read articles and heard 
over the radio statements from commenta- 

rs that there has been an absence of fire- 

rks and lack of sensationalism, such 

ements are a credit to the Democratic 
Party in Congress. For it must be remem- 
ered that it is the duty of the Congress to 
legislate and not just to make sensational 
headlines that appeal to the emotions and 
not to reason. 

And the Democratic Party has done its 

) well; it has given an exemplary example 
of party responsibility. 

In keeping with Democratic tradition that 

gn affairs stop at the water’s edge, we 
ve acted with vision and courage in meet- 

* the world’s problems created by the lead- 
ers of international communism. 

The present Republican administration is 
following in this respect the sound policies 
of past Democratic administrations. 

The quick passage of the Formosa resolu- 
tion; the ratification of the German treaty 
and numerous other treaties; defense appro- 
priations; the reciprocal trade agreements 
extension for 3 years, weakened by the Presi- 
dent in the Senate after the bill had passed 
the House; the foreign aid or mutual assist- 

nee legislation and appropriations; the In- 
ter-American Highway; and many other 
pieces of legislation are evidence of the fine 
work of this session in the field of foreign 
‘fairs under Democratic leadership. 

In the field of national defense, in addi- 

yn to necessary appropriations, the exten- 
sion of the Selective Service Act; the Mili- 

Manpower Reserve Act, both of which 
are most important in our national defense 
nd preservation; appropriations for research 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
agencies of the Government engaged in this 
field, so that we will remain in advance of 
the Soviets; in providing for a vast construc- 
uve program for our far-flung network of 
airbases throughout the world, are further 
evidence of the accomplishments of the first 
session of this Congress. 
In the field of internal security a number 
! important bills have been passed. A spe- 
cial commission has been authorized to 
Study the question of internal security so 
hat the guilty will be vigorously detected 
aha exposed and at the same time the repu- 
tation of the innocent will be protected. 

There are many persons justifiably con- 
cerned with the large number of mergers 
taking place. There is no question but what 
some of them violate the Sherman antitrust 
AW, and yet they are “getting away with it.” 
. The Democratic Congress, recognizing the 
*eriousness of this problem, has passed a law 
‘increasing the penalties of the violation of 
‘ntitrust law; investigations are now being 
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made by the Democratic-controlled commit- 
tees of both the House and the Senate, The 
results will be disclosed later on. 

And in other fields, such as the field of 
labor, the passage of the $1 minimum-wage 
law, the Democratic-controlled Congress has 
done outstanding work this session. And 
there is still another session of the 84th 
Congress to come, during which the people 
of the country will be assured that in the 
Halls of Congress the same kind of progres- 
sive and constructive action by the Demo- 
cratic Party will continue in the best inter- 
ests of our people. For the Democratic Party 
is truly the party of the people. 





The National School Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out question, one of the gravest domes- 
tic situations facing the Nation today 
is that of providing vitally needed edu- 
cational facilities for the youth of Amer- 
ica. 

The educational authorities of the 
Nation are practically unanimous in 
their testimony that there is a deplorable 
lack of qualified teachers and a disgrace- 
ful lack of proper classroom space; the 
Statistics backing up this testimony are 
so overwhelming that no sensible per- 
son even begins to think of questioning 
them. 

It is only too obvious that the teacher 
shortage arises from the continuing low 
pay level and discouraging teaching con- 
ditions. It has been authoritatively es- 
timated that only about 6,000 classroom 
teachers in the entire country are paid 
as much as $6,509 per year, and in a 
great many instances the starting sal- 
aries are lower than that of the un- 
skilled laborer. In contrast, the at- 
tractiveness of industrial offers compel 
legions of those best qualified to forsake 
heartfelt teaching ambitions in order to 
provide for their own families. 

In the matter of physical schooling 
facilities, the most conservative figures 
show that the Nation’s public schools 
will require additions of more than 40,000 
classrooms each year until 1960. This 
need develops, of course, from the un- 
precedented enrollment increase coming 
from our ever-advancing  birthrate. 
The number of school-age children, 5-17, 
will rise by 13.6 million during the cur- 
rent decade, 1950-60. This compares 
with an increase of only 9.4 million in the 
preceding 50 years 1900-50. Those are 
the simple figures. 

From the numerous reports of the 
various educational commissions and 
committees studying the subject these 
past few years, it becomes apparent that 
most of the States and school districts 
have demonstrated inability to cope with 
the increase in school population, a 
shifting school census and a teacher 
shortage. 
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Recognizing then, as we must. this 
schooling crisis that has come upon us, 
we face two very serious questions 
First, it is a matter of Federal Govern- 
ment concern and obligation: secondly. 
if it is, then in what manner and to 
what extent should the Federal Govern- 

nent participate toward its solution? 

As to the first question, surely the ade- 
quate education of all American youth 
is essential to the Nation's preservation 
Unquestionably, the country’s most 
fundamental resources and strength lies 
in its youth, rather than in the soil or 
in the climate or any other material 
thing. Certainly, every American child 
has a right to pursue and to have made 
available for such pursuit, an adequate 
educational opportunity. Undeniably, 
the Federal Government is charged with 
the obligation of promoting the general 
welfare and it would seem axiomatic 
that the promotion of the general wel- 
fare embraces assistance for the educa- 
tion of American children, more espe- 
cially when the denial of educational op- 
portunity is near to a national disgrace. 

If we accept the principle of Federal 
obligation, as I believe in conscience we 
must, then we can find the ways and 
the means for the extension of reason- 
able assistance to States from the Na- 
tional Government. School financing 
naturally presents great difficulties as, 
indeed, does the financing of all essen- 
tial services these days. There are in 
existence numerous financial plans and 
programs drawn up and suggested by ex- 
perts in the field of both finance and 
education and they need no recitation 
here. I will be the last to pretend in- 
fallibility in pointing out the wisest and 
the best. I will be among the first to 
lend my modest talents but unrelent- 
ing efforts in persevering study and 
work for the enactment of a Federal leg- 
islative program to aid the satisfactory 
solution of this school crisis. 

Properly educating our youth is the 
best possible investment the National 
Government and the individual States 
can make for the future of this blessed 
country. With Christian generosity we 
have poured our resources into hamlets 
at the ends of the earth for the rehabili- 
tation of people less blessed than we are. 
We can surely, then, afford to reasonably 
pay for the education of American youth 
and provide higher teaching salary levels 
for the heroic group of men and women 
who would loyally devote their lives and 
their learning to the instruction of the 
Nation’s children if they could decently 
live within that holy vocation. 

Mr. Speaker, there are, indeed, many 
pressing problems still facing this Con- 
gress. In my opinion, the national 
school crisis is, perhaps, our paramount 
domestic chalienge at present. I ear- 
nestly hope, therefore, that the Congress 
will stay in session until, at the very least, 
some temporary or emergency legisla- 
tion may be passed to begin the fulfill- 
ment of the moral and patriotic obliga- 
tion resting upon all American units of 
Government to insure adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for the youth of 
America. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to include a draft of a state- 
ment issued by the Committee for Aid- 
ing the Defense of Bern Young Anti- 
Communists. 

The struggle for man’s mind has 
characterized the entire history of man. 
Yet the struggle was perhaps never as 
intense and extreme as in our own day 
and age. It is intense in the efforts of 
the free people to further the attain- 
ment of complete independence by the 
Communist-dominated nations; it is ex- 
treme in the efforts of the Communists 
to force their ideology upon millions of 
captured peoples. 

Man has always resisted oppression 
and will continue to do so as long as 
the spirit of freedom shall live in even 
a single human heart. We have seen 
this demonstrated in the riots in Berlin; 
in the refusal of Polish soldiers to drive 
Soviet tanks and to fire on workers up- 
rising against the Soviet regime; in the 
burning of the Communist banner and 
raising of the American flag in Pilsen; 
and in other open demonstrations of re- 
sistance against oppression within and 
without the Communist-enslaved na- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the Soviet 
captive nations and their relatives and 
friends on this side of the Iron Curtain 
will continue to speak and demonstrate 
against Red tyranny and oppression. 
These demonstrations should have our 
attention, and our sympathy must al- 
ways lie with those who struggle for 
freedom and for the recognition of the 
dignity of man. 

Drarr oF A STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR AIDING THE DEFENSE OF THE 
Bern YounGc ANTI-COMMUNISTS 
The Soviets’ barbaric tyranny in Eastern 

Europe and their ruthless subversive meth- 
ods in the free world, have not yet been able 
to crush the spirit of anti-Communist re- 
sistance on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
The slave-labor camps, deportations, mass 
massacres all over the Red prison of nations, 
the assassinations in the Katyn Forest and 
all the other crimes against freedom and 
human dignity, which are going on even 
today, have not extinguished that burning 
flame of resistance in Eastern Europe, nor 
has the new campaign, waged by the Soviets 
among the exiles, of intimidation through 
blackmail and murder, shaken the faith and 
determination of the refugees. 

But this overwhelming criminal pressure 
brought to bear both on the captive peoples 
themselves and on the escapees, has driven 
them to the verge of despair. Two years 
ago the despondent people of East Berlin 
attacked with their bare hands the oppressor; 
this year young anti-Communist refugees 
rising in utter desperation raided a Commu- 
nist Legation in Bern, Switzerland, expos- 
ing its subversive activities. These explo- 


sions of the strangled urge for freedom 
should be taken into serious consideration 
as they are warning signals of a general sit- 
uation and not just isolated cases, 


In fact 
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tncidents such as that of Bern, are the ex- 
pression of the deep instability, misery, and 
tension created by the Soviet aggressive in- 
trusion in the free countries of the eastern 
part of Europe, and by the shortsighted in- 
difference shown by the free world. After 
long years of Soviet despotism and Western 
abandonment, these people are reaching the 
end of their tether. 

Moscow is at this precise moment waging 
a powerful propaganda campaign to recruit 
among the unsettled, bitter, and frustrated 
refugees, those desperate enough to accept 
“repatriation” with assurances of forgiveness 
and good jobs. The real aim of the Soviets 
in this maneuver is to get a corps of anti- 
Western, especially anti-American propa- 
gandists, as being direct witnesses of the 
failure of the West in dealing effectively 
with the problem of those who have chosen 
freedom. There is no doubt that the Soviets 
badly need new instruments of propaganda 
to keep down the fermenting discontent be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and kill the ever- 
renascent hope in the West. But neither is 
there much doubt that the program for 
handling the refugee problem is clearly 
inadequate. 

There is therefore a most urgent need to 
strengthen the badly strained morale of both 
the enslaved and the refugees. We are up- 
holding this cause as being of vital im- 
portance in the battle for men’s minds. We 
must give comfort and encouragement to 
those who, fighting for freedom, are serving 
as well the best interests of the United 
States. Such are the young patriots in the 
Bern incident, who courageously tore off the 
mask of Red diplomacy. They are awaiting 
trial in Switzerland and we are sure that 
the Swiss courts will grant them a fair trial 
in accordance with their laws, products of 
a life of freedom and normalcy. But our 
purpose is especially to draw the attention 
of the public to the tragic background of 
the abnormal existence of terror and en- 
slavement in which lies the motivation of 
their action. 


The Soviet subjugated peoples have no 
longer the possibility to express their will, 
as they are the object of the most intolerant 
totaliatarian rule. The technically legal 
facade, such as Constitutions on the Soviet 
pattern, peace treaties, diplomatic relations, 
etc., corresponds in no way with the rights 
and free will of the people. As a matter 
of fact the people are deprived of all normal 
legal channels of expressing their feelings 
or defending their interests. As it has hap- 
pened in the significant moments of history 
under such circumstances, the natural in- 
alienable rights of man are asserted by the 
resistance to oppression. The people, seeing 
that all legitimate juridical ways of defend- 
ing their liberties have been denied them, 
are making use of the means forced on them 
by the very slavery to which they have been 
reduced, namely, passive resistance, sabotage, 
and direct action. The incident in Bern is 
due to this tragic situation in which the 
victims of tyranny are compelled to make 
use of their sacred rights to resist oppression. 


It is tyranny, persecution, and the fake 
legality of totalitarian conformism, which 
push people to insurrection, rebellion, and 
violence. It is indeed by now established 
that the “law” in the Soviet orbit is the 
mere instrument of absolute dictatorship. 
The American people, as inheritors of the 
Declaration of Independence, feel deeply 
that the honor and dignity of the captive 
peoples are not in their conformity to this 
fake Communist legality but in their very 
acts of revolt and violence against the op- 
pressor. This is the real and dramatic back- 
ground which caused the action of the young 
exiles in Bern. Aiding in their defense by 
giving them our moral support, we recognize 
the spirit of resistance and self-sacrifice 
which animates them and al] their like be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


August 16 


We appeal to our public to give its traqj. 
tional understanding to these brave young 
men who, in their fight for freedom. lost 
both home and country, and thus bring q 
message of encouragement and hope to all 
our secret allies, the captive peoples. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
to the editor of the Washington Post 
calls attention to a most unfortunate 
and longstanding “blind spot’ in Amer- 
ican education. 

Mr. Frederick D. Eddy, of the Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics, School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., uses these words to 
describe the absence of foreign languages 
from the curriculums in our elementary 
schools. 

Such courses, he says in the letter 
which follows, would “give an increasing 
number of our citizens the linguistic 
equipment to live with and to understand 
foreign peoples”: 

“BLIND SPOT’ IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

News items such as President Eisenhower's 
appeal in Geneva for a free international flow 
of visitors, your July 20 article on Briefing 
To Mend Ways of Yanks Abroad and the re- 


port by Miss Emilie M. White on Languages 
in the District Schools in your June 13 edi- 
tion keep bringing up a most unfortunate 


and longstanding “blind spot” in American 
education. 

I mean a blind spot for the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elementary schools, 
for giving an increasing number of our citi- 
zens the linguistic equipment to live with 
and to understand foreign peoples. 

Why, it may be asked, should foreign lan- 


guages be started in elementary school? The 
answer, put very briefly, is that understand- 
ing and speaking a foreign language is not 


learned; it is blotted up with ease by young- 
sters under 13 or 14. After puberty it be- 


comes increasingly more difficult to learn a 
new language well. 
In other parts of the world, including the 


U. S. S. R., it has long been realized that 
putting off foreign language learning until 
high school is an obvious case of “too little 
and too late,” and so outside our borders 
most spoken languages are started in grade 
school, and are continued for 6 to 10 years. 

Inside the United States there is a young 
but rapidly growing trend in this dir 
and Washington, D. C., can indeed take pride 
as Miss White says, in being one of the pio- 
neer cities in the movement. Let's put it 
more accurately: Washington can take price 
in having school personnel with the visio! 
competence, and devotion shown by the two 
heads of the department of foreign lan- 
guages, by other administrative officers, and 
by some parent groups; Washington can tase 
pride in a civic-minded and world-minded 
station like WRC-TV that has cooperated so 
effectively in the citywide grade schoo! for- 
eign language program. 

But little pride can be taken in the facts 
behind some telling phrases in Miss Whites 
report “the program * * * is being con- 
ducted without financial support; * * * 
regular elementary classroom teachers * * . 
offered to do the language teaching on 4 
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tarv basis * * *; we might hope 
i of community support which 
before too long a time to the in- 
rovision for a continuing pro- 
ges taught by trained teach- 
rular school budget.” 
ners of Washington, a world 
ise take note. Citizens of 
speak up to your Commis- 


uburban areas near Washington 
n exists that, far from arousing 
f pride, should make world-minded 
" these parts sit up and take 
ice. 
ind—specifically, in Montgomery 
t » Georges Counties—there is no 
nlan whatever to introduce foreign- 
tudy into the elementary schools— 
real personal interest in the 
wn by many school officials from 
t ranks to the lowest. 
ind State Department of Edu- 
mmittee report, The Place of For- 
ruage in the Total School Program, 
promising and forward-iooking plan. 
ntative steps have been taken by 
tion department to explore ways 
ns of implementing it. In short, 
rint for Maryland schools is there, 
n on it seems to be very slow. 
n will almost certainly come faster 
itizens of Maryland, aware of the 
istic provincialism in their elementary 
ls, Will make their voices heard by local 
school officials. 
further information on this subject, 
ted persons or groups may contact 
rict, State, or county education 
nt, or the Office of Education Com- 
on Foreign Language Teaching, 
i States Department of Health, Edu- 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C., or 
y write to the Foreign Language Pro- 
n, Modern Language Association, 6 Wash- 
ym Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 
FREDERICK D. Eppy, 
ate Professor, Institute of Lan- 
ages and Linguistics, School of 
gn Service, Georgetown Univer- 
y, Washington. 
WASHINGTON, 


Our colleague from California [Mr. 
OSEVELT] has introduced a resolution 
ch would eliminate this ‘“‘blind spot.” 

House Joint Resolution 305 would make 
t United States policy to encourage the 
tudy of foreign languages by citizens of 
the United States. 

The present position of the United 

States in world affairs necessitates 
eater contact between our citizens and 

e of other nations. Increased 

knowledge of foreign languages will help 

ir peacetime policy and will be-invalu- 
ie in event of war. 


D 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the 1st ses- 


n of the 84th Congress has ended 
“ih a record in which most Members, I 
think, feel a sense of achievement. 

lt has been a Democratic Congress 
rving With President Eisenhower, a 
“pudlican, Not for generations, not 


since the 46th Congress in 1879 when 
Rutherford B. Hayes was President, has 
there been a session where both Houses 
were controlled by Democrats working 
with a Republican Chief Executive in 
the coordinate business of Government. 

The record shows how wrong President 
Eisenhower was in the last campaign in 
predicting a “political cold war” unless 
the people followed his bidding and 
elected members of his own partisan 
group to control. 

There has been no political cold war. 
The people’s business has been handled 
carefully but without stalling. Under 
the firm and experienced leadership of 
House Speaker Sam RayYsBurRN, House 
Floor Leader JOHN McCormack, Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON, and Senator EARLE 
CLEMENTS, the necessary appropriation 
bills and many bills on basic legislation 
were expeditiously managed. 

On foreign policy, Democrats in Con- 
gress gave Mr. Eisenhower support at 
many critical moments when he could 
not depend on his own Republicans. 

On domestic policy, Democrats 
changed, corrected, and revised Mr. 
Eisenhower's programs. For this we 
have no apology. The President is sur- 
rounded by people from a particular 
group—big-business men and big-busi- 
ness men’s lawyers—and he listens to no 
advice except the advice from this spe- 
cial-interest group. Ve in Congress 
have been forced to correct him. 

There has been a vast difference be- 
tween this Democratic 84th Congress 
working with a Republican President 
and the Republican 80th Congress work- 
ing against former President Truman. 

Mr. Truman got victory in vital for- 
eign-policy matters in the 80th Congress 
by holding the solid support of Demo- 
crats and winning just a handful of Re- 
publicans. On domestic policy he was 
ruined; the Taft-Hartley law was driven 
through over his veto; the way was paved 
for other laws to go through over his 
veto. 

In the 84th Congress President Eisen- 
hower began on foreign policy with a 
badly split group of Republicans. The 
senior Republicans in the Senate—his 
floor leader, many ranking leaders in the 
GOP policy committee and the impor- 
tant Appropriations and Finance Com- 
mittees—were against him. Democrats 
saved him. 

Let us look at the record. If President 
Eisenhower had been compelled to fol- 
low the pressures exerted by his own Re- 
publicans, he would have attempted a 
naval blockade of Red China. He would 
have attempted atomic bombs or ground 
troops to save Indochina. He would 
even have rejected the idea of conversa- 
tions at the summit with the Russians 
at Geneva. 

It was the solid support of Democrats 
in Congress that enabled him to follow 
Harry S. Truman's policy in rejecting the 
idea of rash warfare in the Formosa 
Straits and the Far East. It was the 
wise words of a Democrat, Senator WAL- 
TER S. GEORGE, Of Georgia, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
that encouraged him, reluctantly, to go 
to Geneva for the conference at the 
summit. 
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In the field of foreign policy the offi- 
cial GOP congressional leaders were 
silenced, at last, and forced to abandon 
foolish talk about appeasement. Demo- 
cratic support set the President free 
from the chains his owr party tried to 
fasten on him. Is this the political cold 
war Mr. Eisenhower predicted? The 
President has reason to be grateful that 
the people ignored his requests and 
elected Democrats who have a sense of 
national responsibility in the field of 
foreign policy. 

This Democratic Congress has not 
been a rubber-stamp Congress. There 
are five issues in which I disagreed with 
the President on domestic matters. In 
each of these five matters we in Congress 
have reversed and rejected the Presi- 
dent’s notions or he has belatedly con- 
fessed he was wrong. 

He made a shocking departure from 
precedent when he named an Iowa Re- 
publican figure, Allen Whitfield, as a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. I have no opinion about the mat- 
ters brought out about Mr. Whitfield in 
a trustee’s capacity, involving an estate. 
I know that the appointment was wrong 
for the Atomic Energy Commission be- 
cause it was strictly a political appoint- 
ment. Mr. Whitfield had been an active 
Republican partisan and had been urged 
on Mr. Eisenhower for partisan reasons. 
Mr. Whitfield finally asked the Presi- 
dent to withdraw his name, and Mr. 
Eisenhower obliged. A place onthe AEC 
is no place for a partisan, and I would 
be as firmly opposed to nomination of a 
Jemocratic politician as a Republican 
politician. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I disagreed with the 
President’s proposals to take a go-slow 
policy on the Air Force and to chop down 
conventional military ground forces. 

We were told, sometimes with some- 
thing like contempt, that we in Congress 
should not question President Eisen- 
hower’s judgment as a military man. 
But we have our own responsibilities in 
Congress, and we may reasonably take 
account of the fact that although a sol- 
dier the President never before had the 
job of making decisions for the civilian 
high command. 

Before the session ended, the Air Force 
admitted we were right in protesting the 
go-slow policy in equipping our fliers with 
modern, high-speed jet planes. The 
2ussians surprised some of the self-pro- 
claimed experts—but not our commit- 
tee—by their show of modern Y 
last May. The administration had to 
come to Congress and ask permission to 
spend more money to speed up procure- 
ment—the very money we had tried to 
give them and they insisted earlier they 
did not need. 

The administration was forced to ac- 
cept an authorization of a bigger Marine 
Corps than it recommended. We in 
Congress cannot compel the administra- 
tion to spend the money; we could not 
save the Army from the slash in its size 
that General Ridgway vehemently pro- 
tested. But we know that the adminis- 
tration was wrong about the Air Force 
and we have urged it to maintain at least 


} 


alrpow 
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the present strength 
Corps. 

On the Dixon-Yates contract, I fought 
the President since the day the ill-fated 
private utility deal was anounced. Rep- 
resentative HoLiFIELp, of California, and 
I raised the first warning flags, last year, 
that an attempt to cripple the TVA 
through the Atomic Energy Commission 
was a gross abuse of the AEC, an inde- 
pendent agency, for political purposes. 

The longer and harder the President 
pushed Dixon-Yates, the deeper he fell 
into trouble. His subordinates were 
shown to have falsified the record at 
least by omission; they were shown guilty 
cf alack of candor. The President him- 
self repeatedly promised that the “full 
record” would be made public, but a spe- 
cial Senate subcommittee kept on reveal- 
ing inconsistencies, deceptions, and im- 
proper interference by the White House 
itself with the independent agencies, in- 
cluding the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The President finally ordered the 
Dixon-Yates deal canceled, using as a 
lame excuse the determination of the 
city of Memphis to build its own power 
plant rather than buy Dixon-Yates elec- 
tricity. The plain fact is that the deal 
had to be canceled because it had landed 
the administration in a mess. If the 
President had listened to Congressman 
HO.LIFIELD and me last year, he might 
have got out of the mess more quickly. 

One other matter I feel deeply about. 
I made the first public protest in 1953 
when Mr. Eisenhower in his first state of 
the Union message, misrepresented and 
distorted former President Truman’s 
purposes in sending the 7th Fleet in 
1950 to guard the Formosa Straits. Mr. 
Eisenhower pretended that Harry S. Tru- 
man’s orders had the effect of “shield- 
ing” the Chinese Communists from the 
Nationalists on Formosa. This was a 
gross misstatement of fact, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has now admitted it. 

What Truman did was to use the 
7th Fleet to prevent the war in Ko- 
rea from spreading southward to the 
Formosa Straits. He ordered the 
ith Fleet to enforce a kind of cease- 
fire. And what is Eisenhower trying to 
get now? He is trying to get by nego- 
tiated agreement exactly the cease-fire 
that President Truman imposed. He has 
ordered a special ambassador to meet 
with a special Chinese Communist am- 
bassador in Geneva to discuss first our 
prisoners in Chinese jails and then other 
subjects, including whether the Reds will 
agree to a Formosa cease-fire. 

He began talking about a cease-fire as 
early as last January, at a news confer- 
ence, and he has repeatedly indicated 
that he wants such a cease-fire. We 
Democrats do not insult Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower by charging that this is appease- 
ment, that he is “shielding’”’ the Chinese 
Reds. I simply wish he had not distort- 
ed former President Truman’s motives 
about the 7th Fleet. 

Let me reiterate these matters. I pub- 
licly disagreed with the President on 
five issues—the Whitfield nomination 
to the AEC, the proposed Air Force cuts, 
the proposed cuts in military ground 
forces, the Dixon-Yates contract, the 


of the Marine 


misrepresentation of Truman’s orders 
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to the 7th Fleet. As the Member of 
the House directly responsible to the 
people of the Illinois 24th District, I 
have no reason to regret or withdraw 
anything I said publicly on these items. 
I can point to the record to show that 
subsequent events have proven my posi- 
tion correct. 

When we turn to the field of social 
legislation, domestic legislation for the 
general welfare, we Democrats again 
have proved ourselves something more 
than rubber stamps. Here we have a 
great group of issues—housing, mini- 
mum wages, social security, public 
health, highways, unemployment insur- 
ance, farm program, taxes. These are 
programs which Democrats nourished 
through the New Deal and Fair Deal 
years. 

Very frequently we Democrats de- 
clined to accept the President’s advice 
on legislation on such matters. We 
knew his advice arose from that narrow 
little group of inner-circle counselors. 
We broadened and liberalized Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations. 

Minimum wages is a good example. 
The President proposed an increase in 
the minimum wage in interstate indus- 
try from 75 to 90 cents an hour. The 
Democratic Congress thought that was 
inadequate. 

The new figure of $1 an hour was justi- 
fied by increases in the cost of living and 
by increases in productivity of workers— 
the output of workers per hour. It was 
justified by the doctrine of supporting 
purchasing power so that the corner 
grocer, the corner druggist, has good 
customers who can pay their bills. 

The only employers in interstate in- 
dustry the $l-an-hour rate can hurt are 
sweatshop employers. The bill for $1 an 
hour seemed to us a fair compromise be- 
low the $1.25 urgently requested by both 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I must add a word about the perform- 
ance on this bill of Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell. He refused to endorse the $l- 
an-hour figure until after it had been 
voted by both the House and the Senate. 
He finally disclosed that he would rec- 
ommend that the President sign the 
measure, but he coupled with this snide 
comments that it was only half a bill, 
because Congress did not widen cover- 
age of protected workers as well as raise 
the minimum rate. 

Secretary Mitchell was given every 
chance by our senior Senator from Illi- 
nois, Senator Dove tas, to endorse specific 
proposals on broadening coverage. He 
ran away from the chance, and he has 
little excuse now to criticize what the 
Congress did in passing a better mini- 
mum-wage law than he recommended. 

The House passed by an overwhelm- 
ing vote a new bill to liberalize the so- 
cial-security system. The chief provi- 
sions were to provide: benefits to totally 
disabled workers at the age of 50—in- 
stead of making them wait until age 65; 
to make benefits payable to women 
workers or wives and widows at age 62 
instead of age 65; to provide for benefits 
for incapacitated children beyond the 
present cut-off age of 18 years. 

This bill did not get through the Sen- 
ate this year. It did not get through 
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because the Eisenhower administyai;,. 
opposed it. It failed to pass because +, 
resigned Welfare Secretary, Mrs. oy; 
Culp Hobby, fought it in both yp 
committee and Senate committee 

Secretary Hobby’s technique wa; to 
complain that the changes had not pee, 
studied enough, and besides she },, 
some 17 other proposed chances o.. 
wanted the committees to consider, 7), 
three major changes proposed by :». 
House bill actually have been studieg ¢,. 
years, and everyone’s arguments ang ») 
the cost estimates are in the record 
bill to improve the social-security cy:. 
tem undoubtedly will be passed by ths 
Senate next session, and we in the Ho) ue 
helped contribute by pushing the js 
this session. 

The housing bill was blocked unt) 
near the very end of the session by th: 
opposition of all four Republicans on 1p 
House Rules Committee. The st; ier 
was finally broken only Thursday, Jy) 
28, when a few of the Republicans on 
the committee surrendered and agree, 
to let the whole House of ae 
tives vote on housing measures. The 
housing bill finally adopted was better 
in many of its provisions than President 
Eisenhower’s proposals—and Republi- 
cans fought it both because of that and 
because of its authorization of 45.009 
new public housing units this year. The 
Democratic Senate bill would have au- 
thorized 145,000 units per year, but the 
Republican opposition in the House 
blocked this figure. Even so, we boosted 
the President’s request by 10,000 units— 
above the 35,000 he asked—and got rid 
of some old restrictions that had the 
effect of crippling execution of public 
housing programs. 

The highways bill eventually fel! by 
the wayside, but it will be brought up 
again next year in the second session 
and I am sure a sound bill, with adequate 
provision for financing a great new high- 
way network by pay-as-we-go revenues 
will be passed. 

The key fact is that both the House 
and the Senate this year rejected Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's insistence on “gin 
mick” financing, through a 30-year bond 
issue outside the so-called national 
debt and with the taxpayers burdened 
with a tremendous interest load of $115 
billion to carry the 30-year bonds. We 
in Congress were unwilling to authorize 
a so-called highway program in which 5 
cents would have gone for interest 
charges in payment for every dollar 
actually invested in roads. +. 

It is costing the people a great céa 
less to wait for a few months for ne 
highways, unpleasant though the wa 
may be, than if Congress had adopted 
the “gimmick” financing proposed by tht 
White House. c 

The record of Congress in the pubic 
health field is spotty—but once agai 
the results arise principally from ‘th 
shortsighted proposals the administ!* 
tion insisted on. President Siaeuhewer’ § 
inadequate program of health reinsul- 
ance involving private insurance Com 
panies was firmly rejected. It nev" 
came out of either House or Senate com 
mittees. 

A sharp issue was the handling of 
Salk polio-vaccine program. Here 
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the Fisenhower-Hobby proposals were 
nadequate and lacking in generosity and 
~manitarianism. Our great neighbor 
+) the north, the Dominion of Canada, 
handled the inoculation of Canadian 
children with a minimum of fuss and 
error and a maximum of efficiency. One 
of our Atlantic neighbors, the small 
c y of Denmark, gave all Danish 
( 





vhildren practically complete immunity 
om polio by using the Salk vaccine 
hnique wisely. But Mrs. Hobby 
imed that she could not possibly have 
reseen the demand of American par- 
ts for protection of their children. 
On unemployment compensation, a 
necessary part of our modern system to 
fecuard families from temporary in- 
strial layoffs and to protect purchas- 
ing power, Mr. Mitchell’s Labor Depart- 
ment opposed Federal action. But hear- 
nes were held which will form a ground- 
wk for progress in the future by Con- 
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The House passed a bill to repeal Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson’s_ so-called 
flexible farm price support plan passed 
last year by the Republican 83d Con- 

We Democrats do not believe that 
the way to handle the problems of farm- 
ers is to cut their support prices ruth- 
lessly by calling the new plan “flexible.” 
I have no doubt that the Democratic 
Senate will move in the same direction 
as the House next year. 

The House this year passed a bill to 
override the common Eisenhower prac- 
ce of granting most tax relief to cor- 
rations and corporation stockholders. 
orporations and stockholders deserve 
iir and equal treatment, but no more. 
The House tax bill, enacted after Speak- 
er RAYBURN Made a dramatic personal 
appeal, would have chopped a flat $20 
a year from the payable taxes of every- 
body. If anyone thinks this is trivial, let 
him remember that even a well-paid 
factory worker with 3 children may make 
( 
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nly $3,700 a year. To him, a tax bene- 
it of $100—$20 each for himself, his wife, 
and his 3 children—would be a welcome 
gain in what he is able to spend for food, 
housing, and clothing. Once again, I 
have no doubt that the Senate will join 
the House in moving in this direction 
next year. 

One other matter should be mentioned 
about the relations of President Eisen- 
hower and Democrats in Congress. Most 
of us have given strong support to the 
President on many issues. I myself am 
listed by Congressional Quarterly, an in- 
( 


iependent research group dealing with 
Congress, as having supported Mr. Eisen- 
hower much more frequently than the 
average of Illinois Republican Members 
of the House. 

It is necessary to say frankly, however, 
that many Democrats were infuriated by 
President Eisenhower’s stern schoolmas- 
ter attitude toward us after we had saved 
one after another of his foreign-policy 
programs. 

The very day the President chose to 
pull out of his pocket an obviously pre- 
pared list of measures, and to complain 
to a news conference that we were stall- 
ing about these measures, was the day 
When his own housing bill was blocked in 
the House Rules Committee by the votes 
of all four Republicans on that com- 
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mittee. The Democrats voted 6 to 2 in 
the committee to send the housing meas- 
ure to the floor; all 4 Republicans voted 
to stall. 

It is all very well for President EFisen- 
hower to pay frequent tribute to Sen- 
ator GEORGE’s kindness to him. Speaker 
RAYBuRN of the House has also been 
kind—kinder than the President seems 
to realize. It was Sam RayYBURN who 
saved Mr. Eisenhower's foreign-trade 
bill in the House, against the opposition 
of most Republicans. We Democrats 
have no apology, I repeat, for liberalizing 
Mr. Eisenhower's domestic programs or 
at least blocking them in the shortsighted 
form he proposes. 

As many of you know, much of the 
work of Congress is done in committees. 
That is how we divide up the tasks and 
try to become well-informed in the fields 
to which we are assigned. I am fortu- 
nate in my committees—Armed Services, 
which covers the defense of our country, 
and the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, which has jurisdic- 
tion over and responsibility for all our 
programs on atomic energy for defense 
and for peaceful use of the atom. I am 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Subcom- 
mittee on Research and Development. 

All through a session of Congress, and 
particularly toward the end, the burden 
of the important committees is a serious 
one. On last Thursday, for example, 
when the House itself held a long session 
involving important bills, I was in five 
separate committee and subcommittee 
meetings. 

My own Subcommittee on Research 
and Development was given the last- 
minute task of devising ways and means 
to end the stalemate over President 
Eisenhower's proposed atomic-powered 
merchant ship. The President’s original 
proposal was not a sound one, and most 
of us on the Atomic Energy Committee 
recognized it—both Republicans and 
Democrats. But we also realized that 
we had a responsibility to work out the 
soundest substitute we could, so that we 
could both demonstrate America’s good 
intentions regarding the atom and ad- 
vance the development of practical 
atomic engines for merchant vessels. 
This is the kind of purpose for which our 
Subcommittee on Research and Devel- 
opment was created, and we accepted our 
job. 

At the same time the work of the 
House as a whole is important, and we 
had to leave our committee work occa- 
sionally to go to the floor and cast our 
votes, on rollealls, on measures of inti- 
mate concern to the people of our dis- 
tricts. I was present to vote against the 
natural gas bill, which would reduce Fed- 
eral regulation of gas prices and eventu- 
ally lead to the piling up of new charges 
to people who heat their homes and heat 
their water or cook their meals with 
natural gas. 

As this report is written I am pre- 
paring to leave for Geneva, Switzerland, 
to participate in the first international 
conference on the creative, civilized use 
of atomic energy for the benefit of men 
everywhere. This conference will be 
held under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 
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I will be back in the 24th District of 
Tllinois as soon as my duties in Geneva 
permit, and I will be available for many 
months, before the next session of Con- 
gress convenes in January, for reports to 
the people of our district. 
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Interview for Everybody’s Daily 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 

ORD, I wish to include a copy of the in- 

terview which I granted to Everybody's 

Daily and which appeared in the July 

27, 1955, edition of that Buffalo news- 

paper: 

As MEMBER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTE: 
CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI PRESENTED MANY 
ANTI-REpD BILLs 
(Exclusive interview with Congressman 

CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin) 


Question. Undoubtedly, this has been one 
of the most interesting sessions you have 
ever attended. How many years have you 
been serving as a Congressman? 

Answer. I am presently serving my fourth 


2-year term in the House of Representatives. 
Prior to my election to Congress, I served 
two terms in the Wisconsin State Senate. 





Question. Inasmuch as the important work 
of Congress is done through the committee 
system, of what committees are you a mem- 








ber, and what are their special purposes? 

Answer. I am a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on the Far East The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs is in charge of 
legislation dealing with our foreign policy— 
with such measures as the mutual-security 
program, the point 4 program, and so on. 

Question. As one of the ranking more im- 
portant members of these c ittee and 
because legislation is always introduced 
through the committee function, what leg- 
islation have you been responsible for, and 
why? 


Answer. That is a very broad question. I 
have sponsored, among others, bills calling 
for the establishment of a United States For- 
eign Service Academy, for the investigation 
of Communist atrocities in Korea for the 
condemnation of the Soviet domination of 
Poland for the admission of Spain int 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
creation of a Pacific pact union on the style 
of NATO, and a number of others. 

Question. Undoubtedly you are planning 
to introduce other legislation Would you 
want to tell us what it will be and the pur- 
pose of it? 

Answer. I have no immediate 
introduction of new legisl 
foreign policy issues. As you know, the pres- 
ent session is rapidly approaching an end 
and for that reason it would not be feasible 
to introduce new legislation at this time. 
Further, I have a number of bills pending 
and pertaining to other fields, and I will try 
to secure consideration for those measures 
before Congress adjourns. 

Question. Would you say that the present 
session, which is considered an off-year as 
far as elections are concerned, is going to be 
as productive of good work for the country 
and American people as some of the other 
ones you have been a member? 

Answer. I believe that this session will go 
down into history as a constructive and pro- 
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ductive session. Congress has done a con- 
siderable amount of work on various impor- 
tant measures. A comprehensive defense 
budget has been approved; the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program has been extend- 
ed; a number of vital treaties have been ap- 
proved, the mutual security program is in 
the process of being continued, and soon. In 
addition, progress has been made on social 
security revisions, on increases on the mini- 
mum wage, on hospital and school con- 
struction assistance program, and the reor- 
ganization of the military Reserves, and on 
the housing legislation. This, in my esti- 
mation, is a considerable record of achieve- 
ment in an off-year session. 

Question: As a member of the majority 
party, would you say that the average Con- 
gressman is first concerned with the political 
significance of everything that comes before 
him, or is he more interested in the over- 
all legisaltion to be considered, with the ef- 
fect on his own constituents; or his country 
as a whole? 

Answer. I would say—and I am very sin- 
cere in saying this—that by and large, the 
average Congressman is primarily interested 
in seeing that the legislation he supports is 
sound, and in our national interest. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this rule. In 
some cases, individual Representatives will 
fight for bills which would benefit some seg- 
ments of the country and particular groups, 
even though such bills may not be consistent 
with the overall interests of the Nation. 
Generally, however, they look first to see if 
a particular bill will serve the interests of 
the country, and vote for the bill if that is 
the case—even though their vote may not be 
fully understood or appreciated by some of 
the people back home in their district. 

Question. Inasmuch as your own constitu- 
ents elected you to Congress, would you say 
your first consideration on all legislation, or 
the majority of legislation is to your con- 
stituents or your country as a whole? What 
are good examples of this type of considera- 
tion on your part? 

Answer. Now to logically answer your ques- 
tion, I must first point out that what is good 
for our Nation, at the same time benefits 
each and every one of us. In other words, 
there is very seldom any clash between a 
local and a national interest. Legislation 
which is good for the Nation as a whole, is 
not harmful to the people of a given locality, 
because the people of that locality benefit 
from the healthy state of the Nation. 

There are, of course, times when local and 
national interests do not appear to be identi- 
cal. We had an issue of this type arise re- 
cently in conjunction with the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program. Now our trade 
program has definitely benefited our Nation 
during the past two decades. There is little 
doubt about it. Nevertheless, there are some 
firms which are hurt by foreign competition. 
In order to ascertain to what extent the 
people of the Fourth District of Wisconsin 
are affected by foreign trade, I asked the Li- 
brary of Congress to conduct a thorough 
study of this subject. With the cooperation 
of my Office, the Library of Congress for 8 
months studied the impact of foreign trade 
on Milwaukee. The results of the study sur- 
prised many people. The study showed that 
the majority of our manufacturing indus- 
tries, employing a vast majority of our in- 
dustrial workers, are deeply interested fn 
foreign trade and benefit from it to a large 
extent. To vote against the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program, therefore, would be 
against the interests of the majority of our 
workers—even though one company felt that 
it would not benefit from such a vote. For 
that reason, I voted for the program. 

Question. What do you think is the most 
important legislation matter that has come 
before you in this session, and has it been 
worked out correctly and constructively? 
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Answer. I feel that some of the important 
pieces of legislation have not been worked 
out as yet during the present session. The 
issue of aid to school construction, the ques- 
tion of the highway program, the minimum 
wage increase, the subject of social-security 
revision—these and other vital measures are 
still being worked on. We will not be able 
to accurately evaluate the fruits of this ses- 
sion until final action will be taken on these 
bills. 

At this point, however, I would say that 
the action on the defense budget, on the 
trade program, on the mutual security pro- 
gram, and the plugging up of the loopholes 
in the Republican Revenue Act of 1954, con- 
stitute constructive actions on the part of 
this Congress. 

Question. Being a member of the oppo- 
sition party of the President, would you say 
the present handling of the Far East and 
European situation has been in the best in- 
terests of the country. If not, what sugges- 
tions do you offer? 

Answer. This again, is an extremely broad 
question, and it is difficult to answer it 
briefly. Generally, I would say that the pres- 
ent handling of the European situation has 
been much more constructive and sensible 
than our country’s actions with regard to 
the Far East. In that area, we have been, 
in effect, retreating for 3 years. The Korean 
truce was not satisfactory, as the subsequent 
events have clearly shown. The Indochina 
truce gave the Communists a new conquest 
to boast about, and consigned several mil- 
lion peoples to Communist domination and 
slavery. In addition, it has imperilled the 
rest of Indochina and southeast Asia in 
general. Neither has much progress been 
made in resolving the critical issues be- 
tween Formosa and Red China. 

As to the suggestions that may be offered 
on this subject, I would like to refer you to 
the two reports issued by the Special Study 
Missions to the Far East, of which I was a 
member. Some of the actions recommended 
by my committee have been taken by the 
administration—unfortunately, these actions 
came late, and fell far short of our recom- 
mendations. The problem of doing ‘too 
little, too late” has been at the bottom of 
the difficulties which had to be faced in that 
area today. 

Question. Do you agree with a recent sur- 
vey that 91 percent of the Americans are 
willing to risk war, if all peaceful means of 
releasing our prisoners of war in China fail? 

Answer. The thought of an all-out war is 
to borrow a phrase from one of the states- 
men, of our times, “unbearable.” A nuclear 
war may actually destroy our entire civiliza- 
tion. There is no doubt about this—the un- 
leasing of the deadly weapons which we 
possess, as well as those which the Com- 
munists possess, may bring about such de- 
struction that it may take centuries to re- 
build the world. 

Knowing this, I do not believe that our 
people would lightly recommend that our 
Government plunge our Nation, and the 
entire world, into an all-out conflict with 
the Communists. I firmly believe that we 
must leave no stone unturned to secure the 
release of our men held by the Commu- 
nists in China. I have repeatedly urged 
that this be done, and I am confident that 
our Government is doing everything pos- 
sible in this respect. Whether an all-out 
war should be started if these peaceful 
efforts fail, is something’ that cannot be 
decided on the strength of a public-opinion 
poll. This is an issue of the utmost gravity, 
and can only be resolved—if the occasion 
for it arises—by Congress and by our Chief 
Executive. 

Question. Include all suggestions you may 
have that President Eisenhower should dis- 
cuss at the forthcoming Big Four meeting 
concerning all of the captive countries, 


August 16 
Answer. In reply to this question, I wic, 
to call to your attention the enclosed con, 
of the remarks which I have recently mag. 
on the floor of the House, urging the Preg;. 
dent to exert every effort during the forty. 
coming Big Four meeting to secure th. 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from the cap. 
tive nations of Eastern and Central Europe 
In addition, I would like to mention tha; 
I have joined with other Members of Cop. 
gress in urging the President to discuss 
during the conference, the possibility of jnj_ 
tiating an exchange of visitors between the 
free world and Communist-dominated na. 
tions. Such an exchange of people and of 
views could greatly help in lessening the 
tensions presently existing in the world, 
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H. R. 7000, To Provide for the Strengthen. 
ing of the Reserve Forces 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, H. R. 7000 is about to become 
law. When this bill is law then it wil] 
be my duty as a Representative in Con- 
gress to do everything possible to see 
that the law is properly administered. 
I believe that should be the attitude of 
every Representative and every Amer- 
ican concerning any legislation that he 
or she might have opposed. After giy- 
ing such a law our backing and a fair 
trial, if it is then found unworkable, we 
should have the courage to repeal it and 
substitute something more in the na- 
tional interest. In a democracy such 
as ours, this should be the attitude of 
every loyal American. 

However, it is proper as one of the 
small minority who voted against H. R. 
7000 to give my reason for so doing. 
The bill has now gone to the President 
for signature. When he signs it, it will 
be the law of the land for the next 4 
years. As a bill, it is satisfactory to no 
one, not to the Pentagon, which asked for 
something very different; not to the 
President, who wants a strong Reserve to 
make up for his weakening of the Regular 
Military Establishment; and not to the 
Congress, which passed this bill solely 
as a compromise. As a law, it will prove 
unfair, unworkable, and ill-timed. It 
will create confusion, breed resentment, 
and work great hardship on the Armed 
Forces. 


The day of large Reserve forces is past. 
The very idea is becoming outmoded. 
The most effective Reserve forces would 
have been of no assistance on the day of 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. If 
Japan had the same industria] potential 
that the United States possessed, she 
would have won World War II in 5 min- 
utes at Pearl Harbor. There would have 
been nothing that the United States 
could have ever done to overcome the 
disadvantages of the Pearl Harbor de- 
feat. We were saved because we had 
years to build bomber plants, train pilots, 
ani again enter the war in the Pacific 0 











more favorable terms. But had Japan 
possessed the ability to come on and con- 
ol the air over America, we could have 
never mobilized and the war would have 
peen over with America the loser. The 
veefulness of unmobilized. Reserves dis- 
appeared with the development of the 
long-range bomber aircraft and nuclear 
weapons. If Russia should attack us, 
only two forces would be of any avail: 
the Ready defense force, alerted by the 
radar warning system that we are build- 
‘ne across our northern approaches, and 
the Ready strategic air forces, that can 
deal an immediate retaliatory blow. In 
an atomic war, the need for Reserves 
would pass before they could be mobi- 
lized. The Military Reserve Act of 1955 
represents the sort of legislation that 
would have been useful in preparing us 
to meet the challenge of 1914, but not 
even the challenge of 1941. We are still 
thinking of Chateau-Thierry and of 
sending great masses of men over there 
with plenty of time to mobilize and train 
them. 

We should be preparing for a war of 
the future. Philip of Macedonia and 
Alexander the Great developed some- 
thing new—the Greek Phalanx. With 
this new development Alexander was 
able to conquer the world with a very 
small force. The Roman Legion was 
' something new. It dominated the world 
for 500 years. Britain was a small is- 
land, a dot on the map of the world 
with limited manpower, but her leaders 
were farsighted and developed through 
science and skill a navy which controlled 
the 7 seas for 400 years. This my friends 
is the age of airpower, guided missiles, 
rockets, germ warfare, and scientific de- 
velopment. The nation that can plan 
ahead and excel in these military fields 
of endeavor, that nation will control the 
world for peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I remind you that in 
1934 and 1935, one of the major courses 
taught at West Point was the horse cal- 
vary, While Hitler was building Panzer 
divisions and Stuka dive bombers, these 
great military minds, including that of 
our great President, were thinking too 
much in terms of the trench warfare of 
World War I. Had Germany been con- 
tguous to the United States in 1940, we 
would not have lasted as long as France 
with our horse calvary, a few outmoded 
tanks and no air force. 

I appeared on a national television 
show not long ago with a retired general 
who openly advocated a reactivation of 
the horse calvary. We must put aside 
this thinking and with imagination, de- 
termination and, science prepare for a 
war of the future as the best means of 
preventing that war. I think I should 
Say at this point that it was my opinion 
in 1944 and the opinion of many ex- 
perts that World War II could have been 
Won in Europe without the loss of a 
single infantry soldier wading across the 
beaches of Normandy and _ sloshing 
through the mud of northern France and 
the Rhineland. If the leaders of Amer- 
ica at that time and before had possessed 
the imagination of the British when Bri- 
tannia ruled the waves, they could have 
Put the B-29 in operation over Germany 
and Germany would have been forced 
‘0 capitulate. This plane, which later 
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destroyed Japan, had been in the blue- 
print stage years before the Normandy 
invasion. We only needed leaders with 
the courage to develop it and put it in 
operation over Europe. Germany was a 
small country, highly industrialized and 
could not have long withstood TNT 
dropped by thousands of B-20’s, much 
less thousands of atomic bombs from the 
same source. But our military thinking 
was geared to the Meuse-Argonne, so we 
lost nearly a million men, killed and 
wounded on the battlefields of western 
Europe. 

Let us be realistic. Our only potential 
enemy is Russia and her satellites. She 
has overwhelming superiority in ground 
troops, tanks, and tactical aircraft. We 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, match on land, in numbers or in 
firepower, the overwhelming masses of 
Russia and China. Our only alternative 
is to balance this preponderance of 
strength, not by building an air force 
equal to Russia's but by building an air 
force many times larger and superior in 
technology to counterbalance her vast 
land superiority. The situation is too 
delicate, too precarious, to waste money 
on a vast, cumbersome reserve that 
could only be in action after months of 
mobilization and training. 

America needs long-term enlistments, 
if we are to survive, for our mechanics, 
our airmen, our scientists, our radar spe- 
cialists, and our technicians. We need 
a force ready to move this minute, this 
afternoon, for tomorrow may be too late. 
We need men with years of intense daily 
training. Six months of active duty 
with a night a week for several years 
cannot possibly give our national de- 
fense the highly skilled men needed. It 
takes 5 to 10 years of constant training 
to develop a good pilot, a good scientist, 
or a first-class technician in any cate- 
gory. Yet this is the type of man who 
will save America—not the ones who 
only know left-face and right-face. 

Adequate national defense costs money. 
The United States is already hopelessly 
in debt. Every dollar must be made to 
count. After several years the Reserve 
program under this bill will cost huge 
sums of money. I believe this money 
could be better spent on a force in being 
ready to move at a moment’s notice. I 
greatly fear that a tremendous retire- 
ment burden will be fostered on the 
American taxpayer under this vast Re- 
serve program. Also, a retirement that 
might become unfair to those in Regular 
service. In other words, a man in the 
Reserve can build up and eventually draw 
retirement by being in the Reserve and 
at the same time continue his civilian 
occupation and provide for old age. For 
instance, men can be found today who 
draw Reserve retirement, social security, 
State retirement, possibly congressional 
retirement in some cases and at the same 
time amass a personal fortune. This is 
practically impossible for a Regular in 
military service. He does not have time 
to carry on a business on the side nor is 
his salary such that he can save up to 
provide real security. So, often a man 
in Regular service, after 20 or 30 years 
of such service, will find it necessary to 
get a job to support his family. 
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Many of those advocating this bill 
stated the necessity of having an organ- 
ized group in every section of the coun- 
try to keep order in case of an atomic 
attack. This is negative thinking. 
This is admitting failure in the first in- 
stance. This is tantamount to an ad- 
mission that we are not making proper 
preparations to prevent such an atack. 
This is the thinking of prophets of doom. 
This theory is fallacious in the extreme 
and will lead to the wrong psychology. 
Our National Guard and civil-defense or- 
ganizations will take care of any such 
emergency. Before the National Guard 
is inducted into Federal service a home 
guard should be organized as during 
World War II. On this point, Mr. 
Speaker, I think every citizen should be 
required to belong to a local organiza- 
tion to render first aid, do patrol duty, 
and things of this nature. This organi- 
zation should function as a patriotic 
service without compensation. I do not 
believe that real patriotism can be 
bought. We owe something to America 
and to our way of life. It would be a 
privilege to serve in such an organiza- 
tion to prevent chaos at home in time of 
dire emergency. 

Without adding this confusing bill, our 
national defense is cumbersome and 
clumsy to say the least. We have four 
Air Forces, the Regular Air Force, the 
Navy Air Force, the Marine Air Force, 
and the Army Air Force. In the interest 
of saving money and in striking power, 
theses should be consolidated into one 
force with a terrific punch. It would be 
absurd and ridiculous to further divide 
commanc by giving each field Army con- 
trol of a certain number of tactical air- 
craft as advocated by some. Many of 
the technical schools of the Army could 
be consolidated and our ground forces in 
general consolidated into one highly 
skilled, highly mobile striking force with 
the same training areas and same uni- 
forms, saving million of dollars. Atten- 
tion should also be given to uniform 
lines of supply and a common ware- 
house system for all services. Likewise, 
I believe our lady organizations should 
be consolidated and reduced, as civilian 
help can be acquired more cheaply, or 
men inducted into service with minor 
physical defects. The hour is too urgent 
to continue to play politics with the tax- 
payers’ money. 

This bill comes at a time when we des- 
perately need a highly skilled, thor- 
oughly trained, mobile Army with em- 
phasis on airborne troops. It comes in 
a hour when our great Navy needs long- 
term enlistments of technicians who can 
handle proximity fuses, radar, rockets, 
and Nike. This bill will furnish no 
branch of our service with the kind of 
men needed. 

We, as representatives of the people, 
will not be able to escape the condemna- 
tion of history if we fail to meet this 
crisis with a streamlined 1975 national 
defense. 

Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize again 
that if we dissipate our resources all over 
the world among doubtful allies and 
further scatter our striking potential 
among several air forces and many 
branches of the service, we will be invit- 
ing disaster. If Russia succeeds in he. 
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initial attack on the United States and 
our industrial potential is destroyed, 
then the greatest reserve in the world 
would be of no avail. We must be able 
to repel this initial onslaught from the 
air, whether it be conventional aircraft 
or guided missiles, and instantaneously 
launch a counterattack through the air 
that will paralyze the heart of Russia. 

This Reserve measure places emphasis 
on land surface forces. At one stage the 
legislation included the provisions of a 
bonus for individuals enlisting in the 
Army and the Marine Corps. The think- 
ing that inspired the bill is the thinking 
of surface force adherents, who have so 
far failed to comprehend the role of air 
power in a modern Military Establish- 
ment. The thinking that dominates the 
bill, as enacted, is the thinking of men 
oriented to the land masses type tactics. 
The bill fails completely to recognize the 
needs of the Air Force, even that the 
buildup of the Reserve in certain cate- 
gories will make it diffcult for the Air 
Force to enlist the men it needs for reg- 
ular service. There is less comprehen- 
sion of the requirements of airpower in 
this bill than in the President’s budget 
message. 

The bill is unworkable. Its provisions 
are complex, and many of them still are 
subject to legal interpretation. No one 
can yet be sure what final effect the bill 
will have upon our military structure. 
It is easier to be sure of the effect it will 
have on the young men whose lives it will 
overshadow for the better part of a dec- 
ade. Abraham Lincoln is credited with 
the authorship of the statement that a 
house divided against itself cannot stand. 
This Reserve bill will divide this Nation 
into two groups: Those affected by it 
and those who manage to escape its pro- 
visions. This bill sets brother against 
brother. 

I say this because this bill does not 
provide either for universality of service 
or equitable service. Some men will vol- 
unteer for 3 or more years’ active duty. 
Some will be drafted for 2 years. Some 
will volunteer for 3 to 6 months active 
duty training. Some will serve their en- 
tire time in the Reserves with no ex- 
tended period of active duty at all. Some 
will receive one rate of pay, some an- 
other, and some will not wear the uni- 
form at all—either in active or Reserve 
service. Admittedly, it sets up alterna- 
tive choices for young men facing the 
draft. Unfortunately, it requires noth- 
ing of young men who, somehow, miss the 
draft entirely. 

The administration of this law will 
impose a very serious burden on the 
Military Establishment. New offices will 
have to be created to handle the person- 
nel records of the men who serve under 
its various categories. I can anticipate 
that the law will also impose a very great 
burden on the Members of Congress. 
Parents will demand explanations; men 
affected by it will complain of the inequi- 
ties; we will be asked to take steps to see 
that justice is done, and yet we will re- 
main as confused by the complicated 
provisions of the compromise we have 
erected into a juggernaut as those who 
direct their questions to us. 

_ Mr. Speaker, I do not question the de- 
sire of my colleagues to insure the secu- 
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rity of the United States. I do not 
question their eagerness to create a 
strong military force to augment the 
Regular forces of our 2'4-million-man 
Military Establishment. But I do ques- 
tion the farsightedness of many who ad- 
vocated this bill. I question whether 
they had the proper concepts of future 
war or were acquainted with the facts. 
I know the political pressure groups 
were active. Russia is talking soft these 
days. Were my colleagues so bemused 
by the coo of a mechanical dove that 
they no longer realize the need for Re- 
serve service that strengthens the Armed 
Forces, and Reserve legislation that can 
be translated effectively into combat 
power as quickly as needed? 

No, Mr. Speaker, I fear that many 
Americans failed to support adequate 
Reserve legislation because they fail to 
appreciate what is needed to guarantee 
the security of this country. They see 
armed soldiers on the land, tanks and 
guns ready for action, warships riding at 
anchor. They do not see the aircraft 
that fly out of sight; they object to the 
noise of jet aircraft crossing the sonic 
barrier; they complain of the necessity 
of placing air bases near centers of in- 
dustry and population. They have not 
yet come to understand that air power 
and air power alone can defend the 
United States against attack that comes 
through the air. They neither realize 
that air power won the decision in World 
War II, nor that world war III may well 
be ended before any surface forces could 
be employed. Lacking thorough study, 
they would establish a Reserve Army, to 
be composed of a high proportion of 
green young men, with very short active 
duty training periods, who may well 
never be needed, or if needed, will be 
impotent to add strength to the Regular 
Military Establishment. 

Mr. Speaker, an air force in being is 
not an air force in action, though it is 
ready for action. A strong air force 
ready for action is the strongest kind of 
a reserve force. It can do for our coun- 
try what the Reserve force to be created 
by this new law can never do. Itisa 
police force, to keep the peace. It is a 
riot squad, ready to meet an emergency. 
It is a guaranty that peace will be pre- 
served or, if once disturbed, quickly re- 
stored. It is the only Reserve force we 
need to guarantee our security. 

The money spent on spasmodic train- 
ing of part-time participants is money 
down arathole. The funds we will need 
to appropriate for this measure would 
build aircraft; they would provide air 
wings; they could stimulate research and 
development to give body to weapons as 
yet on the drawing board or in the 
mind’s eye of a laboratory scientist. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that 
Russia is placing major emphasis on re- 
serve training. Russia is building air- 
craft. We all know now of her new 
long-range strategic bomber, of her new 
jet interceptor, of her new all-weather 
fighter. We know that she has built 
these planes at a rate surprising to us, 
that upset all our expectations and cal- 
culations. We know that Russian tech- 
nology is excellent. We know that Rus- 


sia has an enormous, and an enormous- 
ly strong air force in being. We can be 
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sure that the masters of the Krem);, 
are pleased with the fumbling that has 
gone on, on Capitol Hill. 

Reserve forces at any time are jn. 
tended merely to occupy an importan; 
secondary role in our Defense Establish. 
ment. In the age of jet aircraft ang ny. 
clear weapons, regular, full-time profes. 
must have the major emphasis and the 
highest priority. 

It is ironic that while the overall size 
and the overall capabilities of forces aye 
being reduced—with further reductions 
scheduled—this Congress should have 
passed a hybrid and unsatisfactory Re. 
serve bill, satisfactory to none, ques. 
tioned by all, and sure to plague this anq 
future Congresses so long as it remains 
on the statute books. 





The 10th General Assembly of the United 
Nations: Challenge and Responsibility 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to be appointed by the 
President, along with the Honorable 
Brooks Hays, or Arkansas, as a United 
States representative to the forthcoming 
10th session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, representing the 
United States Congress on the delega- 
tion. Heading the delegation will be 
the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr, 
who is the permanent United States rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, and 
the other members are Gov. Dennis Jo- 
seph Roberts, of Rhode Island, and the 
Honorable Colgate Whitehead Darden, 
Jr., president of the University of Virgin- 
ia. I appreciate deeply the opportunity 
which this will present, arid I shall strive 
to bring into the deliberations of the 
United States delegation the congres- 





sional point of view reflecting the public 
opinion of our people. I believe it is es- 
sential that those of us who represent the 


United States at the United Nations, and 
indeed before other international bodies 
and conferences, must always bear in 
mind the central fact that whatever we 
decide upon in such international! bodies 
vitally affects every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. It is equally 
important that our people be kept 4s 
fully informed as possible on the activi 
ties of its Government, particularly those 
activities concerning the maintenance 
of international peace and security 
Mr. Speaker, the organization that the 
people of the world have chosen as te 
primary agency for the maintenance 0! 
international peace and security is the 
United Nations. Over and over agai 
the United Nations has been declared 
to be the cornerstone of American [0!- 
eign policy. I am in full accord wil! 
this principle. Too often the organiza- 
tion has been attacked by those wh? 
have not had the facts. During the 83¢ 
Congress, I was privileged to serve ® 





the 





man of the Subcommittee on In- 
‘ional Organizations and Move- 







Our subcommittee held exten- 
ve hearings covering the whole range 
f United States participation in inter- 
national organizations, including the 
United Nations. Testimony was received 
from individuals and organizations rep- 
~osenting a cross-section of American 
‘eo and activity. These people and or- 
anizations are to be commended for 
she time and effort which they took in 
sresenting their views to the subcom- 
mit I felt it was extremely impor- 
tant to make available these views to the 
american people and to our own Gov- 
ernment officials. These hearings were 
nrinted, and the demand has exceeded 
the supply. During the course of the 
hearings, it became apparent to me and 
to other members of the subcommittee 
that while it was true that there exists 
certain shortcomings in the United Na- 
tions, nevertheless its record of accom- 
plishment far outweighs its shortcom- 
ings. 1 believe firmly that we must put 
forth every effort to improve the organ- 
ization in every possible way, at the same 
time recognizing that the organization 
has served mankind well. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is well at this 
point to summarize the major accom- 
plishments of the United Nations over 
the past 10 years. President Eisenhower, 
in a recent message to the Congress 
transmitting the ninth annual report on 
United States participation in the United 
Nations, stated: 

In a decade of trying years, the United 
Nations has developed from a blueprint for 
peace into a living, functioning organization. 


( 


life 






It has done so in spite of such unfore- 
seen and major problems as mankind’s 
entry into the atomic age with all its 
potential for good or evil, and the Soviet 
inspired cold war which has attempted 
to frustrate international cooperation. 
The United Nations over the past 10 
years has amassed this impressive record 
in carrying out the obligations assumed 
under the charter: 

MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND 
SECURITY 

In carrying out its obligations to main- 
tain international peace and security the 
United Nations has established and 
maintained a truce between Israel and 
the Arab League. This continues to be 
an uneasy truce but one which has ef- 
fectively prevented open confiict. 
United Nations intervention in the dis- 
pute between India and Pakistan over 
control of Kashmir has prevented the 
outbreak of war'in that sensitive area. 
The United Nations successfully medi- 
ated between the Dutch and the Indo- 
heslans, and this mediation has resulted 
in the establishment of an independent 
Republic of Indonesia. 

SUPPRESSION OF ACTS OF AGGRESSION 


The United Nations played a key part 
In 1946 in ending Communist aggression 
and threats of aggression in Iran and 
forcing the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
in that area. Likewise, Communist hos- 
lilities and subversive activities against 
Greece were brought into the open by the 
United Nations and the threat against 
the independence of that country effec- 
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tively stopped. The invasion of the Re- 
public of Korea by Communist forces in 
1950 was the most direct and serious 
challenge to the authority and power of 
the United Nations. This challenge was 
met by the united action of the free 
countries of the world with the United 
States taking the leading part and mak- 
ing the major contribution. The agegres- 
sors were thrown back beyond the point 
from which they started. This action 
proved that the United Nations, unlike 
the League of Nations, could take mili- 
tary action when necessary to resist un- 
provoked aggression. An important by- 
product of the Korean action was the 
passage of the uniting-for-peace resolu- 
tion whereby the General Assembly is 
empowered to deal with acts of aggres- 
sion when the Security Council is pre- 
vented from doing so by the veto. 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


The United Nations through the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has developed 
effective plans for economic cooperation 
between nations to carry out the United 
Nation's responsibilities for creating 
conditions of well-being and raise stand- 
ards of living. Regional economic com- 
missions have been established for 
Europe, Latin America, and Asia and the 
Far East to determine the factors re- 
tarding the economic development of the 
areas and to make recommendations for 
improving these conditions. Because 
much international tension has eco- 
nomic roots, these cooperative economic 
efforts are effectively dealing with these 
problems at the point of origin. 

The specialized agencies such as the 
World Health Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the 
International Labor Organization, to 
mention three, have established far- 
reaching programs to help underdevel- 
oped areas raise their standards of 
health, nutrition, labor, and education. 
In general, the United States contribu- 
tion to the work of these agencies, which 
we have strongly supported since the be- 
ginning, has been progressively reduced 
while the contribution of those coun- 
tries which benefit directly is increasing. 
The work of these agencies is contrib- 
uting importantly to an increase in po- 
litical and economic stability with food 
production rising through the use of 
modern agricultural methods and de- 
bilitating diseases such as malaria being 
progressively eliminated. 

In the fall of 1953 I served as chair- 
man of a special study mission on inter- 
national organizations and movements, 
which included the Honorable ALBERT P. 
Morano, and the Honorable ALvIN M. 
BENTLEY. The group made a study of 
seven specialized agencies of the United 
Nations in Europe and issued its report— 
House Report No. 1257, 83d Congress— 
on February 25, 1954. This report re- 
cords the high degree of accomplishment 
achieved by the specialized agencies. 

PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


At the initiative of the United States 
and with the unanimous cooperation of 
the United Nations, atomic energy is be- 
ing harnessed to serve the ends of peace 
rather than war. The Peaceful Uses 
Conference convening in Geneva on Au- 
gust 8 is the greatest scientific confer- 
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ence of this kind ever called. It holds 
within it the potential for vast benefits 
to mankind. At the same time progress 
is being made toward establishing an 
international agency for the peaceftl 
uses of atomic energy. 

WORLD FORUM OF PUBLIC OPINION 


The United Nations, and within it the 
General Assembly in particular, has de- 
veloped into a sounding board of public 
opinion which has served the interests 
of the free world well. In this forum 
the Communist cold war has been re- 
vealed for what it is, and the peaceful 
aims and cooperative endeavors of the 
free world have increasingly won the 
support of the majority. The recent re- 
lease of the 11 American fliers illegally 
detained by the Chinese Communist is 
due in part to the pressure of world pub- 
lic opinion as applied through the Gen- 
eral Assembly and carried out by the 
Secretary General. 

DISARMAMENT 


Effective disarmament under safe- 
guarded controls is one of the major tasks 
which the United Nations has under- 
taken to achieve. While it has not yet 
succeeded in reaching this universally 
desired goal, there are increasing signs 
that the long-drawn-out negotiations 
under the Disarmament Commission of 
the United Nations are making progress. 
It is hoped that, faced with mutual an- 
nihilation in a modern atomic war, the 
powers principally concerned may come 
to terms in a program safeguarded by 
the United Nations. 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND UNITED STATES 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The United Nations has been effective 
in furthering important aspects of 
United States foreign policy objectives. 
This is particularly so in the various re- 
gional organizations which the United 
States has taken the initiative in estab- 
lishing in our national interests as well 
as to insure the security of nations 
threatened by Communist aggression or 
subversion. These regional arrange- 
ments are specifically permitted under 
article 52 of the charter and they exist, 
so to speak, “under the umbrella” of the 
United Nations. 

As I have indicated earlier in my re- 
marks, the United Nations is far from a 
perfect organization and of necessity re- 
flects within itself the many imperfec- 
tions of our international society. How- 
ever, it has proved to be a going and a 
growing organization which is working 
effectively for peace and for establish- 
ing conditions of well-being and security 
among nations. Its first 10 years have 
proved beyond doubt that there is uni- 
versal recognition of the need for an 
international organization such as the 
United Nations. As far as I know, no 
member of the United Nations has 
threatened to resign and no member has 
been threatened with expulsion, while 
the waiting list of those desiring to join 
the organization is long. The elasticity 
of the United Nations Charter has en- 
abled the organization to cope success- 
fully with unexpected difficulties and it 
has become increasingly a source of 
strength to which mankind looks for 
harmonizing the action of nations. 
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This forthcoming session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations may 
well be the crucial one in the history of 
the organization. It will call for stead- 
fastness of purpose, adherence to prin- 
ciple and clear recognition of the best 
interests of the United States and of the 
United Nations. I look forward to the 
challenge it will present and realize full 
well the heavy responsibilities which will 
be ours. 





Security and Peace Problems of 1953 Are 
Still With Us in 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert in the REcorp a reply 
to a high-school student in my congres- 
sional district, who was concerned as to 
what was the greatest problem facing a 
Congressman today. 

Mr. Speaker, I do believe that my re- 
ply may be enlightening to other stu- 
dents, and those who review the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp in the public libraries 
and elsewhere. It has been written in 
language that is understandable to the 
average layman, one who desires to know 
and interpret this document in his 
everyday life in this great country of 
ours, 

Fesrvuary 25, 1953. 
Mr. Sam DICKSON, 
Takoma Park, Md. 

Dear SaM: This will acknowledge your let- 
ter requesting my views on what I consider 
the greatest problems facing a Congressman 
today. 

World peace is the most important subject 
today and while many of the problems in- 
volved are confined to Congress and the rep- 
resentatives of our Government at the pres- 
ent time, I feel that every young man and 
woman who will soon be taking an active 
part as citizens will want to do everything 
possible to contribute toward this end. 

As I discuss this with you, I will mention 
some of my own experiences and observa- 
tions to illustrate how I believe the United 
States of America, at this crucial period, can 
play a role that might solve the most stag- 
gering question of all time. 

As I see it, the problem is how can this 
generation develop world stability that will 
take away forever the threat of war as a 
mechanism for the solution of international 
disputes. In this scientific and atomic uge, 
the sphere of our world is rapidly becoming 
more and more confined. We must explore 
every possible means of settling our affairs in 
a peaceable manner. 

My connection personally with the prob- 
lem arose 35 years ago. After struggling 
hard to get through college, to get through 
law school, to get my law school debts paid, 
on January 2, 1917, I started practicing law 
in San Francisco, Calif. Within a few 
months the United States declared war on 
Imperial Germany. It was a terrible disap- 


pointment and shock to me that after all my 
struggles to get started in the practice of my 
chosen profession, a war should break out. 
Of course, as you and your classmates realize 
too well, the threat of war has never ceased 
since then, and the planning of your future 
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must still include a period of service in the 
Armed Forces. 

Following the outbreak of World War I, 
I decided to enlist and I was sent to the 
first officers’ training camp at the Presidio 
in San Francisco. I took infantry training 
there and one of the first exercises we had 
was to learn to plunge a bayonet into a 
dummy hanging fromarod. This, of course, 
was to train us in the technique of killing 
an enemy soldier with a bayonet. The exer- 
cise, although it was in the interest of my 
own self-protection, repulsed me. I could 
stand the marching, the shooting, the sleep- 
ing out in the open, but to stab a human 
being was something that I rebelled against. 
I learned from some pals of mine that across 
the bay the Army was conducting a ground 
school for aviators. I contacted the com- 
mandant and asked him if he thought I 
could pass the examination and get into 
the course. He said he thought I could. I 
enlisted in the Signal Corps and in a few 
weeks I was attending ground school and 
in several months was sent to San Diego, 
Calif., where I learned to fly. When my 
training was completed, 67 of us were ordered 
overseas. We sailed out of New York Har- 
bor on March 1, 1918, and by the 15th of 
March we were learning to fly Neuports, 
Spads, and other French planes. In August, 
I was sent to the front and early in Sep- 
tember we were ordered to the St. Mihiel 
front. There I had my first flight on a mili- 
tary front and flew a few missions. We were 
then transferred to the Argonne front where 
I made the first flight for our group on 
September 26, the morning of the commence- 
ment of the final drive that won World 
War I. I fiew all during the time of that 
drive, making the last flight for our group 
on November 10, 1918. I was more fortunate 
than some of my buddies. I lost one man 
in my plane who was shot in the arm and 
who died from the loss of blood. 


During those flights, I viewed the devas- 
tation and the ruin that that war had caused 
to that portion of France. I saw the nu- 
merous cemeteries throughout the area and, 
when the armistice came, I saw the refu- 
gees coming through into our area looking 
for their loved ones and wondering if they 
were alive or dead. The terrible tragedy of 
war—the dead, the wounded, the ruined 
towns, and the sorrowing people—over- 
whelmed me. 

Of all the nations involved in that war, 
France suffered the most. The cream of the 
crop of that generation went into early 
graves and today, France is still suffering 
from a lack of leadership by reason of the 
loss of young men during that period from 
1914 to 1918. 


President Wilson had said it was “a war 
to en@ wars” and in my youthful confidence 
I felt’sure that the losses in the countries 
involved had convinced the people of the 
world that war was a futile, barbaric method 
of settling international disputes. 

I was very anxious that the United States 
enter the League of Nations. To me this 
was a vehicle that would tie the great coun- 
tries of the world together and formulate 
the public sentiment, as well as the neces- 
sary mechanisms to settle international dis- 
putes by peaceful means. As you know, the 
League of Nations was rejected by the Na- 
tion whose President had been the one who 
initiated its creation. This was a great dis- 
appointment, but I did not believe the con- 
sequences would be too great. I felt sure 
that the gredt nations of the world would 
never start another war. From the ruina- 
tion I had witnessed, I was certain that no 
nation would be foolish enough to involve 
itself in another war which undoubtedly 
would be more destructive than the one we 
had just won. 

Of course, you know the history—when 
we were just recovering from the many post- 
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war problems, another war developed which 
almost wrecked our Nation from an econom; 
standpoint. The depression struck us a; 
Germany became influenced by a dictat, 
who cried, “Follow me and I will bring jy. 
tice to Germany. I will take the Rei h int 
better days which Germany and the Ge rman 
deserve.” Soon another war was upon ys. 
Vastly more devastating. Tremendous! ym 
costly and much more prolonged th; 
first one. Inevitably we were cn in 
it and it practically encompassed the ent 
earth. 
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had learned our lesson and that means 
would be provided to safeguard the w rid 
against another catastrophe. The Atlant. 
Charter was promulgated. Many confe 





were held at which various broad principles 
were adopted in the interest of unity am ng 
nations for the preservation of peace in the 
future. High, broad, noble principles were 
set forth by the leaders of the various no. 
tions to indicate that no longer woul ld the 
world be afflicted with the curse of legalizeq 


murder, known as war. 

Local autonomy in the selection of officials 
in each community had been practically 
guaranteed by ourselves and our allies. Hovw- 
ever, soon Poland held an election to select 
its officials and this was supervised by Rus. 
sia. The government thus created by that 
election, was and now is, a Communist goy. 
ernment, completely dominated by the So- 
viets. Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Czecho. 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Albania, Romania, Yugo- 
slavia, all met with the same fate and ar 
now, except Yugoslavia, dominated by Ri 
sia and each of those countries has Commu. 
nist regimes. We failed to carry out the 
basic principle of local autonomy and free. 
dom and it is now blacked out in those coun- 
tries. 

A conference at Cairo was held between 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Chiang Kai-shek, 
China was assured that the rape of China 
by Japan would be avenged. China would 
get back Manchuria. She would get back 
Formosa. China was so important that in 
the organization of the United Natio: 
1945, she was one of the Big Five that com- 
posed the majority of the Security Council. 























This was to be the group which would 
maintain the peace of the world. China 
today does not even have its own govern. 


ment on the mainland. Communists have 
taken over in China and the former Presi- 
dent of China, Chiang Kai-shek, is now lo- 
cated on Formosa, hoping that some day 
he may recapture the government he once 
controlled. 

In setting up the United Nations, high 
hope was held out to the people of the 
world, that here at last was created a nu- 
cleus for international protection of small 
nations against larger nations going to war. 
It is unfortunate to observe that the United 
Nations has not made much progress 
direction. To over 90 percent of the s 
proposed that might lead to contr 
atomic weapons, the limitation of 4 
ments, the reduction of military 
Russia has exercised its veto. The 
Nations Forum is a world sounding 
and no other nation has taken so 
advantage of it, or gets as large result ! 
it, as the Soviets. Men are ba dis 
couraged as they look into the future 

It is recognized that some form of ‘Pp 
organization, which would have the a Om 
ity to see that its members abide by the rues 
laid down by the organization, must ™ 
formed. This is not new to the older Mem 







bers of Congress. In 1915, under the leader 
ship of William Howard Taft, and one 
America’s outstanding men and Presiden's 


was organized a group known as the League 
to Enforce Peace. That group recognized 
that there must be some power that could 
enforce the peace. Just as behind our > 
mestic law, we have the sheriff, the Nation 
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Guard, and those who can enforce the rules 
jaid down by a court ina decision. It is sel- 
dom ever used in any part of our Nation. 
why? Because our people have become s0 
accustomed to respecting the law that when 
2 decision is made, in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases—probably 99.99 percent of the 
cases, the litigants abide by the decision. 
We are law conscious and therefore, we are 
respectful of the law. 

In looking for a way to handle this prob- 
jem, Congressmen and Senators took a look 
at history to see if there was any precedent 
for a situation such as we are in, where a 
change in legal technique might bring the 
desired results. 

We found the precedent right near here— 
in Philadelphia. You remember that be- 

November 15, 1777, and July 8, 1778, 
the Continental Congress drafted and 
adopted the Articles of Confederation. These 
articles gave the Thirteen Colonies the name 
“The United States of America,” and the 
Articles, generally known as the First Consti- 
tution, remained in force until March 4, 1789, 
when the Constitution of the United States 
was proclaimed in effect. When I say “we” 
I mean, of course, the Colonies that fought 
and won the Revolution. The Articles of 
Confederation were loosely drawn. They 
recognized, in too large an extent, States’ 
rights. The result was that after a trial, it 
was found that instead of being unifying, 
the government set up by the Articles of Con- 
federation, was divisive. Shay’s Rebellion 
occurred. Some States threatened to set up 
tariff barriers; interstate commerce was im- 
peded. In other ways, instead of binding 
the States closer together, the States seemed 
to get themselves into more and more quar- 
rels and to create suspicion among each 
other. Our young nation had won the war 
and the independence, but it was losing the 
peace for which our men had fought. 

Then action was taken that I believe does 
not have a precedent in the entire world. 
The government in power actually voted 
to call a convention, the result of which 
could be and did happen to be, to oust that 
government. The Congress, under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, called a convention 
to determine what, if any, changes could be 
made in the Articles of Confederation. The 
foremost man of his day, the greatest hero 
in America, George Washington, was asked 
to, and did, preside over the Convention. 
This group sat, I believe, from April to Sep- 
tember 17 of 1787. It wrote the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, one of the great 
documents of the world. In the preamble 
it said that one of its basic purposes was 
“to form a more perfect union.” When the 
Convention concluded its deliberations, 
George Washington was a little doubtful as 
to the outcome of its efforts. He was not 
certain in his own mind whether the new 
government that the Constitution created 
would be lasting. But he expressed the hope 
that it would. The two great dominant 
characters in that Convention were George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin. The 
Constitution proved to be adequate, al- 
though it took a mighty devastating Civil War 
to finally détermine that the United States 
was a Nation that could not be dissolved 
and one that had the possibility of lasting 
for all time. 

As we look around us today, we are won- 
dering if some type of world organization 
cf the federal type, could not be organized 
for the limited purpose of getting the na- 
tions to agree to some type of unified effort 
that could prevent war. Owen Roberts, 
former member of the United States Supreme 
Court, one of the intellectual and legal giants 
of today, has taken the leadership in this 
work. One hundred and twenty-six Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, including myself and 
then Senator, now Vice President, Nrxon of 
California, sponsored a resolution requesting 
the President to call a convention to explore, 
* Wish to emphasize the word “explore,” the 


tween 
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possibility and perhaps the feasibility of hav- 
ing a meeting of the free nations of the world 
with a view of organizing some kind of a fed- 
eral group, primarily for the purpose of 
maintaining the peace and resisting aggres- 
sion. It would make rules and regulations 
and provide means which would require na- 
tions to submit their disputes to some type 
of court or to arbitration. It would prob- 
ably explore the possibility of how to im- 
plement the decisions of this type of court. 
They would consider means, which should be 
mandatory, that would require nations, be- 
fore they went to war, to submit their dispute 
to the court, or other tribunal or the federal 
group. It would also consider the matter of 
pooling the resources and the manpower of 
the members to compel a belligerent to sub- 
mit to a ruling in deciding a matter which 
might otherwise result in war. The concept 
is not new, but the idea of using it to settle 
today's problems is new and has the effect 
of frightening a great many sincere people. 
They are afraid such an organization might 
assume local authority in domestic affairs. 
Our immediate purpose is only to explore the 
idea. The federal principle has been oper- 
ated successfully in a large nation like the 
United States and in a small nation like 
Switzerland. In Switzerland, as you know, 
four languages are spoken, yet they main- 
tain their solidarity while each canton or 
province has almost complete autonomy in 
handling its own municipal affairs. This 
convention would explore the idea of also 
making a very limited type of world govern- 
ment, that would be based upon the basic 
principle of the United States Constitution; 
namely, our national central Government is 
a government of limited powers and all 
powers not expressly enumerated or neces- 
sarily implied in the Constitution are re- 
served to the respective States and to the 
people. 

Through international organizations, such 
as the Boy Scouts, International Rotary, and 
the like, groups of men of all peoples 
pledge that men are brothers and that under- 
standing one another is the greatest way to 
promote harmony and good will. That tol- 
erance is probably the greatest virtue of an 
individual as well as of a nation. 

I am convinced that you cannot stop wars 
by building larger and larger armaments. 
You cannot scare another nation or a group 
of nations into settling a dispute by merely 
threatening them with atomic warfare and 
other weapons of the kind. You cannot stop 
wars by talking about the economic cost, 
which is so staggering, that a modern war 
in this atomic age would practically bank- 
rupt every participant nation. You cannot 
do it along the lines of merely using force to 
make people agree with you. You cannot 
scare a nation away from war simply because 
it is shown that war depletes the manpower 
of the nation and tends to disintegrate the 
economy. 

Therefore, I have concluded that you can 
stop war in this world by organizing. I am 
confident that the organization of the free 
nations of the world into some type of fed- 
eral union, with limited powers to handle 
security questions and to provide means of 
hearing and deciding disputes between na- 
tions, would bring about the peace that we 
jnave been looking for for generations. I 
emphasized limited powers, because it should 
be set up so as not to interfere with the do- 
mestic government of the individual na- 
tions, but at the same time it must be au- 
thorized to enforce international security. 


The freemen of today have a challenge to 
perpetuate the freedom which they cherish 
so much. The free countries of the world 
have the challenge to unite to develop ways 
in the international field that will safeguard 
the freedom of the individual countries as 
these countries safeguard the freedom of 
their citizens. 

War is out of date in a free world in the 
industrial and the atomic age. We must be 
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courageous and ingenious enough to discard 
old orthodox thinking and prejudices and 
come up with some new approach if we are 
to meet the challenge that faces us. 

Our forefathers did ana I think we should 
be able to enlarge the principle to fit our 
modern world. The law of the jungle is too 
old for the age of science and Christianity. 
This matter is like all complicated disputed 
problems. But it can be settled by the com- 
monsense, the tolerance, and the attitude of 
those involved. I simply cannot believe that 
the organization genius of the United States 
and other free countries cannot work out a 
plan that will promote the safety of each 
country against aggression and guarantee its 
sovereignty and independence, 
matically outlaw war forever. 


Of course, the sovereignty which we talk 
about is not in the government, the sover- 
eignty is in you, me and all the people who 
comprise the United States of America. 
We have given a part of our sovereignty to 
the National Government and set it down in 
writing in our Constitution and the 23 
amendments thereto. The sovereignty of 
California resides in the people of Califor- 
hia, who have given to their State govern- 
ment a certain amount of that sovereignty. 
In California we have local autonomy of 
cities, if they wish to have charters of their 
own, they may take the steps provided by 
the State of California and elect a board 
of freeholders to draft the charter. That 
charter becomes supreme law in the munici- 
pality and the State cannot interfere. 
We recognize that there are several layers 
of government. The cities have local auton- 
omy, the counties have local autonomy. The 
State has a wider range. Then there is the 
Federal Government that controls the whole 
country to the limited degree provided by 
the Constitution. Is there any reason why 
this cannot be expanded to an international 
government to protect the interests of the 
free nations of the world? 

I am sure that the young people, now 
graduating from high school, all over the 
world, would have a much happier outlook 
today if we could have found the solution 
to this problem by now. But we are learn- 
ing by experience and perhaps the younger 
generation will be able to contribute a great 
deal to the final realization of this essential 
objective. 

Because of the destructive effects of war, 


and auto- 


most of the nations of the world must !ook 
to us, not only for money, but for help, 
suggestions and as an example to follow. 


My travels into every continent during my 
service on the House Armred Services Com- 
mittee have indicated to me, that while 
many nations want to take our money, want 
to get help that they may not be entitled 
to, they all basically respect the United 
States of America. They all know that 
America has no designs to take advantage 
or to take property from any other nation. 
We are able to handle ourselves and we have 
no so-called imperialistic designs to either 
take away or dominate any other nation of 
the world. 

Therefore, I beli#ve we are in a position 
to lead the way for such a discussion. Noth- 
ing can be harmful in it and it may be 
productive of good that will last on down 
through the generations. 

I am enclosing copy of an article writ- 
ten by Dorothy Thompson which appeared 
in the Washington Star on February 3, 1953, 
and which I asked to be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. If you and the mem- 
bers of your class have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read this thought provoking article, 
I hope that you will do so. 

With best wishes to you and the mem- 
bers of your graduating class for a happy 
and prosperous future, I renrain 

Sincerely yours, 
Leroy JOHNSON, 
Member of Congr 
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Congressman Dollinger’s Report to His 
Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the present Republican administra- 
tion we have suffered 21 years of broken 
promises. It is guilty of failure to cor- 
rect immigration and labor laws, re- 
neging on the tax relief assured wage 
earners and those in the low and middle 
income brackets, giveaways involving 
natural resources of our Nation, such as 
tidelands, natural gas, and Dixon-Yates. 

The people must have learned by this 
time to distinguish between sincere 
promises and campaign oratory; they 
know now that the assurances given 
them by the President during the 1952 
and 1954 campaigns were merely oratory. 

Democratic Members of Congress have 
urged revision of the Taft-Hartley law 
and are anxious to reinstate the good 
labor-management relations which 
existed before enactment of the law. 
However, White House support has been 
completely lacking despite the fact that 
Candidate Eisenhower definitely assured 
members of the A. F. of L. and CIO at 
their national conventions that union- 
busting provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law must be repealed and amendments 
adopted so that the law would be fair to 
both management and labor. When 
former Secretary of Labor Martin Dur- 
kin found that his efforts were futile, 
that big business brain trusters were 
guiding the policies of the Republican 
administration, and that promises to 
labor were being cast aside, he resigned. 
Since then, legislative proposals, ap- 
pointments on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and every step taken by the 
administration affecting labor has been 
antilabor. 

The best illustration that big business 
is truly in the saddle was the adminis- 
tration’s successful opposition which pre- 
vented a $20 tax reduction to the small- 
bracket taxpayers. This fight was waged 
by the administration in spite of the fact 
that 90 percent of the tax bill which they 
enacted was a windfall to the high- 
bracket taxpayers who have been heavy 
contributors and supporters of the Re- 
publican Party. The public should know 
that Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey engineered the excess-profits tax 
repeal which was approximately a wind- 
fall of $2 billion. This administration, 
under the runaway-plant program to big 
business through tax concessions, has 
given handouts of about $19 billion. Most 
of the $30 billion spent for new plants 
are in open-shop areas for the purpose of 
escaping union wages and union labor 
conditions. Hundreds of thousands of 


working men and women have been 
thrown out of jobs—mostly in Northern 
States. 

The Republicans will try to take credit 
for a number of beneficial bills passed 
Remember that 


during this session. 
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heretofore the Republicans branded as 
“socialistic” such beneficial programs as 
social security and public housing; they 
vigorously opposed the legislation in the 
beginning and tried to sabotage it 
through the years. In supporting such 
legislation now, they are only following 
the old Democratis programs, and they 
give their support grudgingly. 

The President is, however, entitled to 
special credit for overruling some of his 
party leaders and following the foreign 
policy program of his Democratic pre- 
decessors. The President has been sub- 
jected to the same criticism by some Re- 
publican leaders as they directed against 
President Truman during the time he 
was the Chief Executive, in the matter 
of foreign affairs. 

We have had a continuation of the Re- 
publican policy of “handouts to the 
greedy, brushoffs to the needy.” Big 
business is helped at every turn, the vast 
majority of people have not benefited 
under the Republican program, nor have 
their problems been considered or their 
needs taken care of as they were led to 
believe they would be. 

In this report, I shall try to cover 
major bills and problems so that my con- 
stituents may know of my efforts in their 
behalf. 


GIVEAWAYS 


Giveaways under the Republican ad- 
ministration again hold the spotlight. 
During the closing days of the session, 
the White House and the Republican 
leaders in Congress as well as some Dem- 
ocrats supported the so-called Natural 
Gas Act, exempting producers of natural 
gas from regulation by the Federal Pow- 
er Commission. Consumers of natural 
gas face increases in costs which will put 
huge profits into the coffers of the very 
small number of producers who control 
the industry. 


I fought in committee and on the floor 
of the House during debate, to defeat the 
measure. I stated: 

The issues of the bill are beclouded and 
confused to such an extent that intelligent 
action is precluded. The provisions of the 
measure would have such stupendous and 
immeasurable ill effect upon millions of con- 
sumers of natural gas that hasty and im- 
pulsive action on our part would be unfor- 
givable and a betrayal of the American 
people. 

We have been told that the oil companies 
who are pushing the measure are spending 
$1,500,000 on their campaign. This is an in- 
dication of what they stand to gain, for they 
know they will get this investment back plus 
the estimated profits of the increase to con- 
sumers which is bound to come—a bonanza 
of anywhere from $200 million to $800 million 
a year. Those advocating passage of the bill 
refer to a 2 cents a day increased cost to 
consumers, but multiply this by the millions 
of residential customers and you get a huge 
profit running into the millions of dollars. 


This bill is more or ‘ess of a duplicate 
blueprint of the famous tideland oil legis- 
lation which’ had the questionable dis- 
tinction of being the first major legis- 
lation passed by the Republican Con- 
gress in the spring of 1953 and signed 
by President Eisenhower. It is another 
example of the administration helping 
big business at the expense of the con- 
sumer, 
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You are all familiar with the Dixon. 
Yates special-privilege grab. Due to 
Democratic watchdog tactics and yjgj. 
lance, the Dixon-Yates contract has now 
been killed. The White House and the 
Republicans are trying to take credit for 
ending the controversial contract—they 
know what their scheming and manipy. 
lations are powerful weapons for the 
Democrats to use against them in the 
1956 campaign. It is significant that 
the White House announcement came 
3 days after the start of Senator ker. 
FAUVER’S investigation of the financia| 
inception of the contract. The Repub- 
lican retreat is a victory for the Demo. 
crats who bitterly opposed the contract, 

TAXES 

The Republicans’ promise to lighten 
the tax load of the American people re. 
mains unfulfilled. The heavy tax load js 
being shifted more and more to the 
shoulders of the low-wage earner, no re- 
lief has been given him, and he and 
his family continue to struggle for a 
meager existence. 

Under the Republican policy of help 
the rich—forget the less fortunate the 
Republicans did help corporations and 
stockholders and gave them a nice pres- 
ent of liberalized tax deductions. Noth- 
ing was done for those in the low-and 
middle-income brackets. 

Early in 1955 the Democrats proposed 
a $20 tax cut for each taxpayer and each 
dependent. The Republicans brought 
about the defeat of the tax reduction, 
basing their action on the argument 
that the budget had not been balanced 
They inferred that it might be possible 
to afford such tax reduction next year. 
It is safe to predict that they will vote 
for such tax reduction legislation next 
year, whether or not the budget is bal- 
anced, because 1956 is an election year 
and they will expect votes in return for 
their much-delayed generosity. It would 
have been far more equitable to have 
cut the tax relief they gave to corpora- 
tions and to have allowed the little fel- 
low the benefit of a tax cut. I shall con- 
tinue to press for individual income-tax 
reductions which the vast majority of 
our people must have if they are to main- 
tain decent living standards. 

I introduced the following bills in 
an effort to ease the tax burden: A bill 
to repeal certain miscellaneous excise 
taxes; a bill to grant additional income- 
tax exemption to taxpayer supporting 
dependent who is permanently handi- 
capped; to provide additional income- 
tax exemption to certain physically 
handicapped individuals; to grant ex- 
emption from income tax in amounts up 
to $2,500 in the case of retirement an- 
nuities and pensions; to increase deduc- 
tions for personal exemptions. 

I am hopeful that we shall be success- 
ful in our efforts to pass helpful and 
remedial tax legislation during the nex! 
session of Congress. 

IMMIGRATION 


The un-American, inhumane McCal- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act still re 
mains intact upon our statute books— 
blot upon our Nation. It contains more 
inequities than any bill ever passed by 
Congress. 








presidential Commission of Tru- 
, January of 1953, reported that 
» McCarran Act discriminates against 
+yman beings on account of their na- 
onal origin, color, and religion; is based 
. hatred and distrust of all aliens; 
unnecessary and unreasonable 
trictions and penalties and creates 
-pcond-class citizenship; is badly draft- 
; confusing, and, in some respects, un- 
crkable. The law has been in effect 
« enough for us to realize its disas- 
results, the grave disappointments 

, aliens who looked to us for haven 

nd refuge and to their relatives here, 
the lack of protection to those threat- 
on d with deportation, and the threat 
to naturalized citizens regarding revo- 
cation of their United States citizenship. 

We recall the promise of President 
Eisenhower that corrective legislation 
would be passed. That promise was 

nored, despite the attempts of many, 
including myself, to have the law 
changed. 

I voted against the law and voted 
to sustain President Truman’s veto. 
Thereafter, I introduced bills calling for 
repeal of the McCarran Act and also 
introduced a measure to completely re- 
vise it. I shall not relax my efforts. I 
shall continue my endeavors so that we 
may have a fair and humane immigra- 
tion policy and so rights of aliens, as 
well as citizens, will be fully protected. 

When President Eisenhower signed the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953—2 years 
aco—he pointed out that its purpose was 
to welcome to our shores and give asylum 
to over 200,000 victims of Nazi and Com- 
munist oppression. These political ref- 
ugees and escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain were to be permitted to come 
to the American haven during a 3-year 
period ending in 1956. President Eisen- 
hower said pridefully in August 1953: 

The law demonstrates again America’s con- 
cern for the homeless, the persecuted, the 
less fortunate of other lands. This is a great 
humanitarian act. 


The 





trou 


Nothing could have been further from 
the truth. We have proof now that it 
was an immoral deception and a fraud. 
It has been called a phony refugee law 
which stands on our books as a national 
disgrace. Of the 200,000 aliens it pur- 
ported to help, only 1,000 had been 
allowed to come here from the time the 
law was passed until early in 1955. 

MINIMUM WAGE 


As early as 1949 I introduced a bill to 
establish a $1 minimum hourly wage; 
in 1953 I introduced a bill providing for 
$1.25 and reintroduced it in 1955. 

_ When the minimum-wage bill was be- 
ing considered by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, I urged the committee 
to vote out a bill providing for at least 
$1.25. I said: 
The President of the United States has 
ommended a 90-cent minimum wage. 
is grossly inadequate. Decent living 
‘indards cannot be maintained on less than 
“o per hour. 
The low-wage earner has been staggering 

Ger an overwhelming burden of high taxes 
= . 7" t-rising living costs and no relief by 
““) Of Increased earnings has been given 

m. Low-income families have been suffer- 
= Privations; they cannot afford adequate 
ed care or the necessities that we have 


on 


come to take for granted as part of the Amer- 
ican way of life. During the past 2 years, 
under the Republican administration, the 
rich have become richer while the poor man's 
lot has become more and more intolerable— 
low income families have had to battle for 
a meager existence. 

We must come to the rescue of the labor- 
ing people of the country. The wage earner 
should be adequately paid for his labors and 
efforts; this is only his just share of the 
profits reaped as a result of his labors. Jus- 
tice demands that we set a minimum wage 
of $1.25 per hour. Anything less would be 
wholly inadequate, futile, and a betrayal of 
the workingmen who must rely upon us for 
protection, 


The administration fought to limit the 
minimum wage to 90 cents. However, 
by strenuous effort on the part of the 
Democrats who wanted an increase to 
$1.25 per hour, we were able to get a com- 
promise figure of $1 per hour. While 
this is inadequate, it is more than the 
President wanted to allow. The mini- 
mum-wage battle was another example 
of the Democrats recognizing the plight 
of the little fellow and wanting to help 
while the Republicans would give him 
as little aid as possible. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Democratic-sponsored bill liber- 
alizing social-security benefits and en- 
larging coverage passed the House and 
awaits Senate action. 

I introduced a bill providing that 
monthly benefits should be payable at 
age 60 in the case of men and at age 55 
in the case of women. 

The measure which passed, provided 
that women workers could receive bene- 
fits at age 62, instead of 65. The bill also 
provides additional disability benefits 
for workers, continues children’s disa- 
bility benefits in cases where children be- 
come totally and permanently disabled 
before age 18, expands coverage to in- 
clude certain self-employed professional 
groups and others previously excluded, 
and will benefit millions of workers and 
their dependents. 

I realize that there is still room for im- 
provement in social-security legislation, 
but was happy to have the opportunity 
to vote for these benefits. 

Let me repeat, the social-security pro- 
gram was started by the Democrats, fur- 
thered by them, in the face of Republi- 
can opposition. The Democrats have 
again acted to increase benefits in order 
that our older needy and disabled work- 
ers and their families may have the as- 
sistance and security they should have. 

HOUSING 


The Federal public-housing program 
was started under Democratic leader- 
ship. A critical housing shortage has 
existed for many years; millions of 
Americans are without homes or suit- 
able housing. That our people do not 
have decent homes or shelter is a na- 
tional disgrace. 

The Republicans scuttled the program 
at the first opportunity, and building of 
new housing units as provided originally 
by the law came to a standstill. The 
Democrats, during the session just ended, 
did their utmost to force action on the 
proposed amendments to the Housing 
Act so that the original building pro- 
gram could be resumed. 
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The administration wanted 35.000 new 
units per year for only 2 years while the 
Democrats wanted far more in order that 
the needs of the people could be met. As 
usual, the bill met with stiff opposition 
by the Republicans, the measure was 
bottled up in the House Rules Commit- 
tee for weeks due to the failure of a 
Single Republican to vote it out. Final- 
ly, a compromise bill providing for 45.- 
000 units for 1 year passed, over strong 
Republican objection. 

This is far short of the goal originally 
set by the 1949 Housing Act passed under 
Democratic leadership, which provided 
for 810,000 units, 135,000 per year. So 
far, only 245,000 have been started and 
now we have provision for merely 45,000 
more, which is totally inadequate and a 
great disappointment to all of us who 
wished to see the original housing pro- 
gram carried out. Since coming to Con- 
gress, I have fought for adequate Fed- 
eral public housing and my efforts will 
continue. 

I also introduced a bill to establish a 
program for the housing of elderly per- 
sons of low income. I urged that the 
Federal Government take immediate 
Steps to assist in alleviating the present 
Situation by providing housing which is 
specifically designed for such elderly 
persons. There is a great lack of suffi- 
cient housing for elderly persons in the 
low-income bracket, those who must ex- 
ist on social-security payments, small 
retirement annuities or other income 
The health, safety, welfare, and comfort 
of the people are menaced, and they 
should be provided with housing at rents 
they can afford. 


POSTAL AND FEDERAL PAY INCREASES 


On January 5, 1955 I introduced a bill 
providing for an increase in pay of $1,000 
per annum for postal workers. 

Last year, when the postal and Federal 
employees pay increase bill was vetoed by 
the President, a grave disappointment 
was suffered by employees and Members 
of Congress who were anxious to help. 
The pay raise was long overdue and em- 
ployees were entitled to it. 

When the pay raise bills were being 
considered by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service this year, I urged 
that they grant a pay raise of $1,000 to 
postal and Federal workers. I pointed 
out that these employees were many 
years behind in catching up with the cost 
of living; that they could not meet their 
obligations or give their families ade- 
quate care or support on their pay; that 
they suffered real hardships and anxicty. 
I stated that there was no reason why the 
Federal Government should not provide 
its postal and Federal employees with a 
justified wage increase so that they could 
enjoy a decent standard of living. When 
the bill came before the House, I again 
made the plea that an increase of $1,000 
be granted and stated that this sum 
would bring their pay only to the level of 
pay they would receive from private in- 
dustry for similar effort on their part. 

The bills as passed did not provide an 
adequate pay raise for postal and Fed- 
eral employees, but they were the best 
we could get, and because of the stand 
taken by the administration, it was nec- 
essary to accept the compromise. 
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I also introduced a bill providing for 
merit promotion of employees in the 
postal service, and will continue to work 
for its passage. 

I repeat my promise to keep the needs 
and problems of postal and Federal em- 
ployees in mind and to continue to do all 
in my power to help them. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


I reintroduced all my bills to prohibit 
discrimination and have continued to 
fight for civil rights at every opportu- 
nity. However, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration again ignored its responsibili- 
ties and 7 of the 8 Government depart- 
ments or agencies invited to testify on 
civil-rights bills pending in the House re- 
fused to appear. This apathetic and 
unbending attitude is deplorable. 

The charge was made that the admin- 
istration was afraid to come before the 
Judiciary Committee and approve pro- 
posals which it dared not oppose. By 
their unconscionable attitude, the Re- 
publicans have succeeded in obstructing 
progress on civil-rights bills which must 
be passed if we are to have true equality 
and freedom in our country. 

Until the last vestige of discrimination 
is wiped out, countless persons cannot 
enjoy the democracy we profess to have 
in the United States. 

FRAUDULENT RADIO AND TV ADVERTISING 


I submitted to Congress a resolution to 
authorize the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to investigate 
and study the broadcasting of false, 
fraudulent, misleading, and deceptive 
advertisements by radio or television. 

Such investigation is vitally necessary. 
Millions of dollars are stolen annually 
from the pockets of those who fall prey 
to fraudulent advertising. Although the 
big networks claim they do not permit 
fraudulent advertising, the fact remains 
that dishonest persons and companies do 
manage to get their ads broadcast or 
televised. So far, no real progress has 
been made in stopping the rackets, prose- 
cuting the offenders, or fixing blame; 
there is confusion as to who is supposed 
to act, to whom those defrauded can look 
for redress, and where the responsibility 
lies to prevent such fraudulent practices 
from continuing. 

Inasmuch as the individual stations, 
the networks, local communities, and 
authorities have not rid themselves of 
the frauds and dishonest practices of 
some advertisers, it is the duty of Con- 
gress to give the problem its attention 
so that the people can be protected 
against continuance of such frauds. 

Under my resolution the committee 
would— 

First, determine the extent to which 
the public is exposed to false, fraudu- 
lent, misleading, and deceptive advertis- 
ing by radio or television; 

Second, determine what steps licensees 
of radio and television stations have 
taken in order to protect the public from 
such advertising; and 

Third, investigate and study the prac- 
tice of the Federal Communications 
Commission with respect to the renewal 
of radio and television licenses of per- 
sons who make no effort to protect the 
public from such advertising. 
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Upon receiving the committee report, 
Congress should pass necessary remedial 
legislation to prevent further injustices 
to the public. I shall continue to work 
for passage of this measure which would 
be beneficial to all. 

GENERAL TOPICS 


The Republicans wiped out the pro- 
tection afforded consumers by price con- 
trols, and living costs have continued to 
rise. I again introduced my bills pro- 
viding for a Consumers’ Advisory Bu- 
reau and a Joint Committee on Con- 
sumers which would enable consumers 
to get full value for their money and 
would furnish information helpful to 
them when making purchases. 

Another grave problem is that of our 
older, able citizens who are denied the 
opportunity to work, solely on the basis 
of age. An increasing number of peo- 
ple who are too young to retire are being 
told that they are too old to get jobs 
in business and industry. Employers 
are setting rigid age limits and a man 
of 45 and a woman past the age of 35 
are being refused jobs because they are 
over the age limit arbitrarily set by em- 
ployers. I reintroduced my resolution 
providing for a commission to study the 
entire problem, to the end that obstacles 
to the employment of available and 
qualified older workers may be wiped 
out, and so that their right to work and 
their right to the dignity and status of 
self-support may be recognized. 

Air pollution continues to be a menace 
to the health and welfare of the people 
and represents a problem of increasing 
concern to the residents of many areas 
and communities throughout the United 
States. I resubmitted my resolution to 
create a committee to conduct a full and 
complete investigation of air pollution in 
the United States. Congress finally 
passed legislation authorizing a 5-year 
program of $3 million per year for re- 
search into the causes of air pollution, 
and I am pleased that this serious prob- 
lem will now be tackled by the Federal 
Government. 

Veterans received additional assistance 
under laws passed by Congress since 
January. GI education benefits were ex- 
tended to those in service as of January 
31, 1955; the VA direct-loan program was 
extended for 2 years; disabled veterans’ 
were given assistance with auto pur- 
chases. 

There are many other major questions 
and preblems as well as additional ef- 
forts on my part, which I should like to 
discuss, but space does not permit. 

BRONX CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 


T continue to maintain a congressional 
office at 938 Simpson Street, Bronx, 
which is open daily. My constituents are 
invited to call there and discuss their 
problems, which will receive my best at- 
tention. I also urge my constituents to 
write me so that I may have the benefit 
of their views and suggestions regarding 
legislation. 

I appreciate the confidence placed in 
me by the people of the 23d District of 
New York who have chosen me to rep- 
resent them in Congress, and shall con- 
tinue to render conscientious service and 
try to fulfill my duties to their satisfac- 
tion. 
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Un-American Activities Hearing, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, sever] 
weeks ago I had the responsibility of pre. 
siding as subcommittee chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit. 
The other committee members sitting 
with me were Hon. GORDON ScuHergg 
Ohio; Hon. DONALD Jackson, California: 
and Hon. MORGAN MOULDER, Missouri. 
At the press table throughout these 5. 
day hearings was Mr. Rolph Fairchild. 
executive editor of the Daily Report. a 
newspaper published at Ontario, San 
Bernardino County, Calif. 

I received the following letter from 
this newspaper editor in California, who, 
it will be noted, traveled a considerable 
distance daily from Ontario to Los 
Angeles to attend these hearings. He 
frankly told me at the time that he was 
coming to listen and to learn and to 
appraise what he saw and heard and 
learned throughout those hearings 
Here is the letter: 

THE DarLy Report, 
Ontario, Calif., July 1, 1955, 
Representative CLyDE DOYLE, 
Twenty-third Congressional District Of- 
fice, Post Office Building, Huntington 
Park, Calif. 

Dear Mr. DOYLE: I have three objects to 
write to you. 

1. May I congratulate you on your han- 
dling of your House subcommittee hearings 
in Los Angeles. While you expressed your 
awareness of the hostility to your committee 
in the hearing room, I believe you perhaps 
missed the silent but solid support of many 


others who were also present. The support 
was there. It was just that you did not hear 
much from these people, or have opportu- 
nity to listen to them outside the hearing 


room, as I did. They were a most effective 
damper upon the injured minority with 
whom you were dealing, with the result there 
were no speeches and few uncomplimentary 
remarks; there was no sympathy for that 
sort of stuff. 

2. I wish to thank you personally for your 
courtesy in facilitating my coverage of the 
hearings, and particularly to mention the 
unfailing courtesy of Mr. Tavenner. I made 
some unusual demands upon him at a time 
when I knew he was under great pressure 
and tension. Although I felt these req : 
were justified in connection with cov 
the hearings, I do want both the committee 
and Mr. Tavenner to know I was well! aware 
of this and appreciated his able assistance 

3. Enclosed is an editorial from the Daily 
Report on the opening session of the Los An- 
geles hearings which may possibly be of some 
interest to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH FAIRCHILD 
Executive Editor. 


And here is the editorial referred 
published in this paper which, by the 
way, is in the congressional district 50 
long a time and so ably represented 10 
this great legislative body by Hon. HsrY 
SHEPPARD, our distinguished colleacue 
who informed me before I left Washins- 
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» +9 go to the hearing that Mr. Fair- 
‘jd. a newspaper reporter and editor, 
; be there from his congressional 


. UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES HEARING 
House Un-American Activities Sub- 
vpittee had 1 of each of the 3 major 
5 of witnesses before it yesterday when 
ened its hearings in the Federal Building 
<« Angeles. Yet the most important fact 

ealed at yesterday’s hearing was never 
tioned by anyone, nor recorded in any 

the news reports. That was the plain fact 
ted by the whispered comments and 

‘essed groans in the audience that a 
many hard-rock devotees of the Com- 

program in America quite definitely 

re still among us. 
Second most significant fact, again un- 
iched by testimony or committee com- 
was the fact that 2 of the 3 witnesses 
called by the committee yesterday came 

m the staffs of two of southern Califor- 

a's institutions of higher learning. One 

came from the University of Southern Cali- 


a 


fornia and the other from California Insti- 
tute of Technology. Both of these were the 
fifth amendment witnesses, while the third 
was an FBI informant who had played her 
role so successfully she even had the com- 


mittee fooled when it was here last year. 
First to take the stand was what the 
average citizen considers the typical fifth 
amendment witness, a man named Paul Orr, 
supervisor of the biology department stock- 
room at Caltech. With a thin slit of a mouth 
and a face set like granite, he was accom- 
panied by an attorney whose character act- 
ing was a sad loss to the motion picture 
industry. This man Orr fought off every 
effort of the committee to learn whether he 
was the same Paul Orr who wrote for both 
official Soviet Russian and United States 
Communist Party publications over a long 








period of years. He could not be dragged 

m under the fifth amendment to give 
the committee the slightest inkling of the 
opportunity he may have to affect the out- 
come or even sabotage either the classified 
or unclassified work for the United States 
Government that is being performed at Cal- 
tech, 

The fifth amendment does not provide 
blanket cover for a witness who simply does 
not wish to answer questions put to him by 
elected representatives of the American peo- 
ple, two of them Representatives from Cali- 
fornia. It provides only that a witness need 
give no testimeny which would tend to in- 
criminate him in an illegal or criminal 
activity. This witness specifically said that 
t was to prevent incriminating himself that 
he took the fifth amendment. Then he re- 
fused even to describe his duties as biologic 
stockroom supervisor. That put him in the 
ridiculous position of taking the fifth amrend- 
ment because Caltech was conducting some 
sort of illegal or criminal activity in the 
field of biology, and he would incriminate 
himself if we were to tell anything about his 
job there. He refused even to admit there 
was a signature on a Communist Party voter 
Tegistration, let alone that it was his own. 

While his monotonous reply, “I refuse to 
answer on the grounds I have already stated” 
may have seemed dull to the layman in the 
audience, every word this witness uttered 
etched deeper the clear fact that while the 
Communist Party record of the Paul Orr 
about whom the committee counsel was ask- 
ing went back to 1932, the Paul Orr from 
Caltech was as determined to reveal nothing 
even of his activities today. The witness 
grew flushed—his only sign of emotion— 
when the committee counsel tried to estab- 
ish that the Paul Orr of Communist Party 
affairs and the Paul Orr of Caltech were one 
and the same, But he did not deny it. 
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The second of the fifth-amendment wit- 
nesses was a completely different type, al- 
ready all too familiar to investigators of 
subversive activities. His name was Andries 
Denium, a teacher of cinema arts at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. A tall, rather 
handsome man who spoke with a thick Dutch 
accent, he spread his hands in pleading ges- 
tures to the committee as ke described his 
great love of his adopted country, his tre- 
mendous curiosity that led him into the 
Communist Party, and the disillusionment 
that brought him out again. 

Yet with that curious, misguided loyalty 
that marks a definite stage in the return of 
the former Communist to the ranks of nor- 
mal citizenship, Deinum refused flatly to tell 
anything about his activities in the Commu- 
nist Party or of the people with whom he was 
associated in it. Deinum told the commit- 
tee he knew exactly his legal position under 
the fifth amendment, that he knew it did not 
cover him with immunity on personal 
grounds, and that he had “faith in my posi- 
tion—I’m not dumb.” 

Then he turned around and told the com- 
mittee that if even once he had heard or seen 
anything he considered subversive during his 
more than 4 years in the Communist Party, 
he would have “gone straight to the FBI.” 
Perhaps it was weariness in the committee 
and its legal counsel that kept it from point- 
ing out that either Deinum had absolutely 
no right to protection of the fifth amend- 
ment because he actually did not see or hear 
anything subversive during his years in the 
Communist Party in Los Angeles and could 
not incriminate himself by testifying, or else 
his plea that he would have gone té the FBI 
with any information regarding illegal or 
criminal activities by the party was utterly 
false. 

Whether Deinum's almost desperate anxi- 
ety to convince the committee of his sin- 
cerity and the honesty of his declarations 
had its effect, no one could say. He did, 
however, arouse a rough sort of sympathy in 
one ex-Communist at the hearing yesterday. 
“The poor, dumb — ,’ the ex-Communist 
said softly as Deinum passed. “I went 
through the same thing myself—only it’s 
something you've got to face. As far as the 
party is concerned, you're either for it, or 
against it. There’s nothing in between, only 
he hasn’t found that out yet. They'll teach 
him, though.” 

There is no middle ground. That lesson 
still has to sink into the minds of a great 
many Americans, particularly those who call 
themselves liberals. The ex-Communists 
know it. The Communists know it. The 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
knows it. The great question raised again 
here in Los Angeles yesterday, and still un- 
answered, is whether enough of the American 
people know it. 








Champion of Plain Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
by Mr. Davidson Taylor, Reader’s Digest 
vice president in charge of public affairs, 
and an article from the August edition 
of the Reader’s Digest about Theodore 
Granik, creator of American Forum of 
the Air and Youth Wants To Know: 
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STATEMENT BY DAVIDSON TAYLOR, VICE PRESI- 
DENT IN CHARGE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, READER'S 
DIGEST 
American Forum of the Air has become a 

national institution in the 27 years it has 
been on the air. Youth Wants To Know, 
launched in 1951, has already become estab- 
lished as one of broadcasting’s most worth- 
while undertakings. 

Both programs are important elements in 
the National Broadcasting Co.'s public-af 
fairs schedule 30th reflect our conviction 
that enlightenment is broadcasting’s nrost 
meaningful task. 

As creator of American Forum of the Air 
and Youth Wants To Know, Theodore Granik 
is a man to whom our industry owes a debt 
of gratitude. I am proud to bring to your 
attention the attached Reader's Digest ar- 
ticle about Mr. Granik. 


CHAMPION OF PLAIN TALK 
(By Lois Mattox Miller) 

Three years ago, Theodore Granik, founder 
and moderator of the popular radio-TV pro- 
grams, American Forum of the Air and 
Youth Wants to Know, was stricken by a 
heart attack. He was then 45 and still had 
a lot of things he wanted to do in life. 

After a spell in the hospital, he went to 
Florida. His law partners and broadcast 
associates were sure he was in the first stages 
of retirement. But he fooled them. The 
next thing they knew, he had teamed up 
with local businessmen and started a tele- 
vision staion in West Palm Beach. Then the 
memos and phone calls began to pour into 
Washington and New York, and Ted was on 
the way back. 

Today he is going stronger than ever. In 
addition to his two weekly forums and his 
TV station in Florida he has started three 
new programs. He is a successful Washing- 
ton attorney and the friend and confidant 
of Government leaders. 

“When I was flat on my back,” says Granik, 
“I found wisdom in the doctors’ bromide 
that a coronary is the greatest lifesaver of 
middle-aged men. I've learned to conserve 
energy and make it produce more than ever 
before.” 

Theodore Granik is a sturdy man with 
thinning sandy hair, an engaging smile and 
a mission in life that won't let him sit still. 
He got into radio on the ground fioor in 
1925, and for the past 30 years he has been 
the champion of plain talk on the air. 

While still in law school, he was hired as 
secretary to Lee Adam Gimbel of the famous 
New York department store. To lure cus- 
tomers to bargain sales, Gimbel’s had just 
set up a new radio station, WGBS. Granik 
was given the chore of keeping the station 
on the air between commercials with poetry 
readings and newscasts. Broadcasting fasci- 
nated him. He sensed its enormous educa- 
tional possibilities. “There were so many 
things people ought to know,” he says, “and 
no one was telling them.” 

He set out to remedy that by arranging a 
program called “Law for the Layman.” 
With himself as interrogator, he lured his 
professors from St. John’s Law School to the 
microphone to inform the public about wills, 
leases, contracts, debts, alimony. 

When WGBS was sold in 1928, Granik was 
invited to bring Law for the Layman to sta- 
tion WOR. Prohibition was then a con- 
troversial issue, and Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER, Of New York, was scheduled to speak 
against the 18th amendment. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union demanded 
equal time for its representative to defend 
the amendment. 

“Let’s put them both on my show at the 
same time,” Ted suggested. “Then we can 
present both sides of the issue.” 

That broadcast made radio history. Fac- 
ing her angry opponent at the microphone, 
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the temperance lady let loose the charge 
that, in Washington, underground passages 


connected Government buildings with near- 
by speakeasies. The press took it from 
there, and next morning the Nation was 
aware of a new type of broadcasting. 

Granik convinced the broadcasters that 
there was a place for controversy on the air 
so long as the proceedings were kept under 
control by an impartrial moderator. The 
program became the American Forum of the 
Air; its shelf of transcripts represents a lively 
history of the past 27 years. 

Arranging and moderating the weekly 


forum could have been a full-time job; 
Granik managed it in his spare moments— 
with the help of his wife, Hannah. Then, 
with a sheaf of glowing letters from mem- 
bers of the bar, he applied for the post of 
assistant district attorney of New York 


County and got the job. 

In 1937, when he was appointed counsel 
of the United States Housing Authority, 
he took the forum with him’to Washington, 


where it became a network feature. With 
the New Deal controversies raging and a war 
brewing in Europe, Granik was able to bring 
to the microphone an increasing number of 
Congressmen and Cabinet officers who were 
willing to speak out on everything from so- 
cial security and farm policy to neutrality 
and armed intervention. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reprinted the proceedings, and the 
program became known as the Unofficial 
Congress of the United States. 

Sometimes the debates taxed Granik's 
adroitness as moderator. Once the late Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, an irascible ex-New Dealer, 
tried to beat Senator Claude Pepper over 
the head with a table microphone. During 
the bitter wrangles between the isolationists 
and interventionists in 1940-41, the Ameri- 
can Forum was also the scene of some drama- 
tic conversions. Clarence Streit, founder 
of Union Now, converted an isolationist Sen- 
ator in the course of the broadcast. On 
another forum, Mrs. Irving Berlin, an ardent 
interventionist, persuaded her opponent to 
resign publicly from the America First Com- 
mittee. 

Granik retired from the United States 
Housing Authority in 1941 to enter private 
practice. But his impulse to give friends in 
Government a hand with their problems left 
little time for his clients. He helped Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey launch the selective 
service program. When Mario Giannini, 
president of the Bank of America, told him 
of the problems of small-business men of 
California were having getting war contracts, 
Granik went to California and organized 
scores of little firms into subcontractors’ 
pools that became models for the entire 
Nation. This job so impressed the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency that 
he was retained to help draft the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation Act. Meanwhile, the 
American Forum served a vital purpose in 
wartime information and morale. 

After the war Granik’s friends tried to per- 
suade him to forget public service and con- 
centrate on his law practice. Nearly 20 years 
of broadcasting had been carried on at a 
personal financial loss; his out-of-pocket ex- 
penses represent a fabulous sum. .Ted re- 
joined: “Can't a man have a hobby?” 

For a few years he concentrated on the 
law and the American Forum. Then in 1951 
he had another broadcasting idea. When 
lining up speakers for the forum, he was 
frequently accompanied by his teen-age son, 
Bill. Often he was amazed by the clarity 
and directness of Bill's questions and the 
respect with which they were answered. 

The result was Youth Wants To Know, 
which made its debut on the NBC radio 
and TV networks in 1951. On the first 
broadcast Senator Robert A. Taft faced an 
audience of Washington teen-agers who 
asked searching questions about the coming 
presidential campaign, General MacArthur's 
recall from the Far East and the liberal- 
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conservative struggle within the Republican 
Party. After the broadcast, switchboards 
were swamped with calls from enthusiastic 
listeners. Senator Taft remained in the 
studio with the kids for 2 hours. Later the 
Senator told Granik: “I’ve never been ques- 
tioned so intelligently in my entire public 
life.” 

The youth program gives Granik more sat- 
isfaction than anything else in his career. 
The youngsters’ questions go directly— 
sometimes ruthlessly—to the crux of the 
matter. They are quick to spot evasions. 
One iad stopped a famous public-relations 
expert: “Please, sir, quit filibustering.” 

This year Youth Wants To Know attracted 
a sponsor, the General Dynamics Corp., 
which is considering sending it on a nation- 
wide tour, enabling youngsters in many 
cities to participate. 

With State Department blessing, Granik 
is planning a TV program which will take 
the public to a party in a different Washing- 
ton embassy each week. He has another pro- 
zyram planned with the Overseas Press Club, 
in which leading journalists will talk things 
over with foreign statesmen. 

Last year Granik logged 100,000 miles of 
air travel, and 15,000 more by sea. Yet he 
seems calm and never in a hurry. The doc- 
tors say that he never has been in better 
shape. 





Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, because 
Herbert Hoover has spent so many years 
as a servant of the people, I wish to pay 
special tribute to him on his coming 81st 
birthday, August 10, 1955. I think it is 
unnecessary to list here his many con- 
tributions to the United States of Amer- 
ica. His life, as Linclon’s, is another ex- 
ample of the opportunity that exists for 
every youth in America. 

As the son of a blacksmith, he ad- 
vanced to the position of greatest re- 
sponsibility and honor in the world—the 
President of the United States. He has 
been criticized and accused of many 
things but his convictions have remained 
firm and his desire to further serve his 
country has never faltered. I am most 
grateful that his life span has been long 
enough that he has lived to see the time 
when his great service has become rec- 
ognized and appreciated by the rank and 
file of the American people. 

To further emphasize the public serv- 
ice record of this great American, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
appearing some weeks ago in the Topeka 
Daily Capital and reprinted later on July 
5, 1955, in the Atchison Daily Globe: 

HERBERT HOOVER 

Herbert Hoover has retired after spending 
41 of his nearly, 81 years in almost constant 
public service. The Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment expired on the last day of June. 
The former President has twice served as 
chairman of commissions designed to im- 
prove efficiency. About 70 percent of the 
recommendations have been accepted, and 26 
bills based on the Hoover Commission studies 
now are pending in Congress. 
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On his 80th birthday, August 10, 1954, wy; 
Hoover spoke at his birthplace at Wes; 
Branch, Iowa, where a great celebration wa 
held in his honor. This bit of philosophy 
was typical of a great President and a prea; 
American: 

“Eighty years is a long time for a man ty 
live. As the shadows lengthen over my years 
my confidence, my hopes, and dreams {or 
my countrymen are undimmed. This con. 
fidence is that with advancing knowledge, 
toil will grow less exact; that fear, hatred, 
pain, and tears may subside; that the re. 
generating sun of creative ability and re. 
ligious devotion will refresh each morning 
the strength and progress of my country.” : 

As he now retires from public life, Herbert 
Hoover can look back on a post-Presidentia] 
career that has had much to do with re. 
storing national checks and balances. Con- 
gress has twice adopted resolutions congrat- 
ulating Hoover on his birthday. The first 
was in 1949 when he was 75, the second last 
year when he was 80. 

Probably no man in American history has 
endured so much abuse and calumny from 
political opponents as ex-President Hoove: 
But no other man has had the respect an 
affection from so many of his fellow Ameri 
cans. Even many Democrats who glorie 
in his 1932 defeat have since regretted thei 
roles in a disgraceful episode. 

Hoover, the only Quaker President, wa 
the blacksmith’s son who became a multi- 
millionaire early in life. He was the first 
President elected from west of the Mississippi 
River and the first to have been trained in 
science. It is said that during his entire 
public career he has returned his salary 
checks to the Government. 

In his birthday message in 1954, President 
Eisenhower said: “Few men in our country's 
history have been privileged to serve the 
Nation in so many important capacities as 
have you, and certainly none with greater 
brilliance and devotion.” 
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Resolutions of the Polish Legion of 
American Veterans, U. S. A. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to resolutions ad- 
dressed to me from the Polish Legion of 
American Veterans, U.S. A., Department 
of Massachusetts: 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE DEPARTMENT, 

PoLiIsH LEGION OF AMERICAN 
VETERANS, U.S. A., 
August 1, 1955 
Hon. Epwarp P. BoLanp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

Srr: Whereas it has come to the attention 
of the American people that American Citl- 
zens are being held prisoners in Red China, 
Russia, and other Communist countries: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States take ef- 
fective and immediate action to obtain the 
release of American citizens imprisoned by 
the Communists; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the United 
States Senators and Congressmen from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Whereas there have been many instances 
on the part of some legislators and othe! 
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sjviduals to cut back on veterans’ benefits; 
Whereas there actually have been a num- 
ber of cutbacks effected; and 
whereas certain veterans affected by these 
.cks of benefits have been hurt and 
e suffered hardships: Therefore, be it 
R ed, That the Department of Massa- 
, Polish Legion of American Vet- 
go on record as opposing further cut 
- in veterans’ benefits; and be it further 
R olved, That a copy of this resolution be 
cont to the United States Senators and 
-sneressmen from Massachusetts. 
Whereas by the terms of treaties with cer- 
foreign countries, United States mili- 
personnel are tried by the courts of 
e countries for offenses committed there- 
n and 
: Whereas there have been instances where 
certain American military personnel did not 
receive justice as justice is known in the 
United States at the hands of those foreign 
countries: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Department, Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans go on record as opposing the provisions 
of these treaties under which certain Ameri- 
can military personnel are tried by foreign 
courts; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
to the United States Senators and Con- 
gressmen from Massachusetts. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS R. DOBROWSKI. 


sent 





Cargo Preference: Whipping Boy of the 
Uninformed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an editorial 
entitled “Cargo Preference: Whipping 
Boy of the Uninformed,” which I pre- 
pared for the August 1955 issue of Ma- 
rine News magazine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CARGO PREFERENCE: WHIPPING Boy OF THE 
UNINFORMED 


(By Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER) 


Attacking the cargo preference bill (Pub- 
lic Law 664 of the 83d Cong.) seems to be 
the fashion of the day on Capitol Hill. In 
repelling each assault upon the bill, the pro- 
ponents of 50-50 have been able to graphi- 
cally demonstrate its value to the taxpayers 
of this country, its importance to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, and its essentiality to 
our national defense. 
ce 1948 nine statutes covering Govern- 
ment-generated cargoes have provided that 
‘ least 50 percent thereof be shipped on 
United States flag vessels. This principle, 
the roots of which go back approximately 

! a century, was extended in the cargo 
preference bill which I sponsored last year to 
cover all Government cargoes, including agri- 
cultural surpluses, financed directly or indi- 
rectly by United States public funds. 

Such aid to American shipping is the most 
Practical method by which we can maintain 
an adequate merchant marine. This is so 
because without cargoes—no matter the ex- 

monetary subsidies—American-flag 
Will not long sail the seven seas. 
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There is no doubt as to the identity of the 
group which is behind these wanton attacks 
on our cargo preference bill. Certain mari- 
time nations, which have benefited enor- 
mously by our largess, not only want our 
aid—they insist that they have an inalien- 
able economic right to carry our bounty from 
our shores to theirs, in their ships. 

As a result of getting nowhere by frontal 
attacks on the cargo preference principle, 
this foreign shipping group has cleverly suc- 
ceeded in getting certain well-intentioned 
but poorly informed American agriculturists 
to do their fighting for them. As a result 
of a complaint from the Department of 
Agriculture that the 50-50 provision was im- 
peding the disposal of surplus agricultural 
commodities, the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee early this year held 
extensive hearings, and in its report, dated 
February 28, 1955, said: 

“There was unanimity from among all 
witnesses from both Government and indus- 
try on one point: there is no basis in fact 
whatever for the charge that shipments to 
foreign countries of surplus agricultural 
commodities are being delayed by reason of 
the Cargo Preference Act. The plain truth 
is that the act could not operate as to have 
any such effect unless it were being adminis- 
tered improperly.” 

Public Law 664 provides that the 50-50 
principle shall be observed only to the extent 
that United States-flag vessels are available. 
It also provides that whenever Congress, the 
President, or the Secretary of Defense de- 
clares that an emergency exists justifying a 
temporary waiver of the law, preference for 
American-flag vessels shall not apply. There- 
fore, it is obvious that the act cannot oper- 
ate to impede the disposal of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. 

There is absolutely no basis for the con- 
tention that the cargo-preference bill has 
impeded the surplus agricultural program. 
Approximately 70 percent of the 3-year au- 
thorization was committed in the first year, 
17 nations having made agreements for the 
purchase of $468,800,000 worth of agricul- 
tural surpluses. Equally unfounded are the 
rumors that foreign nations will not pur- 
chase our agricultural surpluses if 50 per- 
cent must travel abroad on American-fiag 
vessels. 

Two other red herrings should be canned 
and filed away. In the first place, cargo 
preference does not increase the cost to the 
foreign country purchasing our agricultural 
surpluses at knockdown prices. This is self- 
evident in view of the fact that transporta- 
tion costs are paid by the purchasing nation 
at world market rates regardless of the car- 
rier’s flag; the United States making up the 
slight difference where the cargo travels by 
nonconference American vessels. Second, 
since 80 percent of the agricultural surplus 
cargoes move on liners, they are transported 
on American ships at the same cost as if 
they traveled by foreign-flag vessels. 

Now, here in the closing days of the ses- 
sion, the same foreign shipping groups have 
again persuaded various congressional lead- 
ers from agricultural communities to attack 
the cargo-preference bill. If the proposed 
amendments to the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 which 
were embodied in Senate bill 2253 as reported 
by the Senate Agricultural Committee had 
been enacted into law, they would have 
scuttled 50-50. In doing so, 5,000 to 10,000 
American seamen and shoreworkers would 
have been deprived of their jobs. In addi- 
tion, the Maritime Administration would 
have been deluged with requests for permis- 
sion to transfer approximately 60 to 70 addi- 
tional American-fiag ships to foreign regis- 
try. Fortunately, we were able to persuade 
the Agricultural Committee to voluntarily 
eliminate from its bill the anti-50-50 pro- 
visions. 

While we expect further unfounded at- 
tacks upon the cargo-preference bill, rest as- 
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sured that those of us who fought so hard 
for its enactment will fight with equal vigor 
for its preservation. 








Bernard M. Baruch’s 85th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 19 one of America's great elder 
statesmen of all times, Mr. Bernard M, 
Baruch, will celebrate his 85th birthday. 
This is a milestone which few among us 
are destined to reach. In this respect 
Mr. Baruch is one of the few who was 
blessed by the Almighty, and he has 
utilized these bountiful years for a most 
constructive life and the welfare of 
humanity. 

Bernard M. Baruch was born on 
August 19, 1870. As he reaches the age 
of fourscore and five, the people of this 
country know him as a stalwart Ameri- 
can, a philosopher-statesman, a philan- 
thropist, and a master mobilizer of our 
national strength. We know him also 
as an adviser and personal confidante 
of the last seven Presidents, both Demo- 
crat and Republican, and as the man 
who by his wisdom and patriotic deeds 
has influenced American life and Ameri- 
can leaders for the past half century. 

Of him, Dwight D. Eisenhower said in 
August 1952: 

I was one of those who for the past quar- 
ter century has had the privilege of sitting 
at his |Baruch’s] feet and listening to his 
words of wisdom, words that are still mighty. 
Beyond this, he is one of those who has 
shown to us that if a man forgets all else 
except service to country, then indeed the 
country will remember him with respect and 
affection. 


The people of America, indeed, think 
of Bernard M. Baruch today with respect 
and affection and will always so regard 
him. He had endeared himself in the 
hearts of our people nearly four decades 
ago when he played such a major role 
in mobilizing our country’s resources 
during World War I, and in subsequent 
loyal and unselfish deeds and services to 
our Nation in times of peace or in times 
of peril. He is one of the great archi- 
tects of our Nation’s strength who helped 
defend our freedom and preserve our 
national security. 

Baruch was among the first to recog- 
nize and to warn against the danger of 
totalitarian aggression to the United 
States and the other democratic nations 
of the world. He has repeatedly made 
this warning, which contains a good deal 
of commonsense philosophy: 

There is only one way to protect yourself 
from a possible aggressor. Be strong Be 
so strong he cannot dare attack you with- 
out fear of self-destruction. In that way 
you achieve peace, and only in that way. 
There are certain people who only under- 
stand strength. They sneer at weakness, no 
matter how noble the aim of the seeker after 
peace, 
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“Peace through strength” was written 
about Mr. Baruch by Morris V. Rosen- 
bloom. This is an apt and timely title. 

On the occasion of Mr. Baruch’s 85th 
birthday, I take this opportunity to ex- 
tend to him my heartfelt greetings and 
sincere wishes. I consider it a great 
honor to pay public tribute to him as 
one who has made such a marked im- 
print on American life and statesman- 
ship. His is the guiding hand of a great 
master, the tireless devotion of a great 
patriot, and the boundless enthusiasm of 
a great humanitarian. 

May he continue to be with us for 
many more years to come. May he live 
to see the fulfillment of his noble ideals 
of a mankind truly at peace and enjoying 
the fruits of human freedom. 





For a Department of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday my colleague, Representative 
HAROLD C. OstertaG, of New York, intro- 
duced a bill calling for the establishment 
of a Department of Peace. This is a 
dynamic proposal, consonant with the 
spirit of our times and reflecting the 
aspirations of people throughout the 
world. I hope that this measure will be 
widely studied and discussed while Con- 
gress is in recess, and given early and 
careful consideration when we recon- 
vene next year. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the REcorpD an 
article about this proposal from the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union of Mon- 
day, August 1, 1955: 


PEACE DEPARTMENT BILL BY OSTERTAG GOES 
TO CONGRESS 


(By Paul Martin) 


WASHINGTON.—A serious proposal was laid 
before Congress today to create a Depart- 
ment of Peace in the Federal Government. 

Representative Harotp C. OsTErTAG intro- 
duced a bill to establish the department as 
a Cabinet-rank agency in the Eisenhower 
administration in the light of developments 
at the recent Big Four Conference in Geneva. 

OsSTERTAG, a@ Republican, represents New 
York's 39th District, including a part of 
Rochester and Monroe County, plus Genesee, 
Orleans, and Wyoming Counties. 

OsTeErRTAG said the new department and its 
activities should “provide a channel through 
which the plain people of our country can 
make known their yearnings for peace, and 
cooperate actively, and I believe effectively, 
in helping to realize them.” 

His bill stipulates that the new depart- 
ment should work through the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies ‘‘at all times 
and to the greatest extent consistent with 
the interests of the United States,” but 
should “not be limited to such activities in 
achieving the purpose of this act.” 

Many proposals have been submitted in 
the past for a peace department. Some have 
suffered from poor sponsorship in Congress, 
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or because the international situation at the 
time seemed against a successful peace 
effort. 

OstertTac is a member of the highly re- 
spected House Appropriations Committee, 
and in particular of its subcommittees on 
atomic energy and the armed services. 

His proposal for a new Government de- 
partment to wage peace instead of war is 
in line with an idea which Frank Gannett, 
the publisher, has been championing for 
years. 

As long ago as 1934, in a nationwide radio 
address before an international gathering 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in New York City, Gannett said: 

“Is it any wonder we have wars, when we 
consider the governmental setup of all na- 
tions? Every nation has its department of 
war, the business of which is to prepare for 
war and to make war. Has any nation a 
department of peace, whose business it is, 
not to make war, but to make peace?’”’ 

OsTERTAG’sS bill lists specific Government 
agencies and functions which would be as- 
signed to the new department. 

He wants to create with it a National 
Peace College, something like the existing 
National War College in Washington, but 
dedicated to the “grand strategy of waging 
peace.” 

The college would compile and consult 
a roster of nongovernmental organizations 
throughout the country, “with recognized 
competence in the field of international af- 
fairs,” in the development of its program. 

The bill was not introduced for immediate 
action with the thought of rushing it 
through in the closing days of this session. 

Instead, Osrertac hopes that it may be 
considered throughout the Nation, and be 
before Congress next year for action in the 
light of whatever may develop from con- 
ferences to be held this fall between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet bloc nations. 

Among existing Government agencies 
which he would incorporate in the proposed 
department are: 

International Cooperation Administra- 
tion—successor to the old Foreign Operations 
Agency—in handling the United States for- 
eign-aid program. Its functions were trans- 
ferred to the State Department on July 1, 
when FOA ceased to exist. 

ICA has approximately 6,000 employees 
and an unexpended backlog of approximately 
$14 billion in funds for various foreign-aid 
programs. The funds include 2.7 billion in 
new money voted by Congress last week. 

United States Information Agency: This 
agency, reporting directly to the White 
House, handles the United States informa- 
tion and education program overseas, includ- 
ing Voice of America broadcasts in 38 dif- 
ferent languages. 


It spends approximately $100 million a 
year, has more than 10,000 employees, and 
maintains 216 posts in 80 different countries. 
It uses radio, motion pictures, libraries, and 
distributes American newspapers and peri- 
odicals, in its program. 


International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram: This State Department unit super- 
vised the exchange last year of more than 
6,500 persons, both Americans and foreigners, 
with 76 countries of the free world, mostly 
under the Smith-Mundt and the Fulbright 
Acts. Persons exchanged include students, 
teachers, government leaders, and techni- 
cians and professional people, to broaden 
scientific, cultural, and educational contacts 
between America and the rest of the world. 

In introducing the bill, OsTerTac com- 
mented: 


“We need to stop thinking of peace merely 
as the absence of war, and think of it in 
terms of the establishment of justice and 
freedom under law.” 


August 16 
Status of Forces Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a good deal of concern over the 
so-called Status of Forces Treaty, under 
which American servicemen overseas 
may be subjected to the criminal juris. 
diction of foreign courts. In my judge- 
ment, the treaty and the agreements 
which have been made collaterally with 
it, are a flagrant violation of the Bill of 
Rights. It is immaterial whether the 
men who run afoul of the treaty pro- 
visions have committed offenses in for- 
eign countries. They are Americans. 
they are overseas in protection of Ameri- 
can interests, and our country should 
not permit their constitutional rights to 
be abridged. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp a 
letter from a former serviceman who 
served abroad under the Status of Forces 
Treaty. It should dispel any illusion as 
to the effect of this international ar- 
rangement on the morale of American 
servicemen overseas. 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of July 31, 1955] 


Many A GI IN ForeIGn Jat, THROUGH Srarvus 
TREATY 


Since I was directly concerned with the 
Status of Forces Treaty and since it is pres- 
ently being debated, perhaps I may help some 
uncertain readers as to the nature of this 
treaty in practice and in particular, article 7 
of the same, 

From June 1954 to March 1955 I was sta- 
tioned in Japan with the Army. During this 
period, I witnessed and was informed of sev- 
eral cases where American soldiers were vic- 
tims of this viciously designed treaty. 

In every weekly session of information and 
education class and on every payday, every 
soldier in every unit was reminded and 
warned of this treaty and the latest results 
of its wrath were passed on to us to serve as 

*prominent examples. 

Let me say here that when the shoe is on 
the other foot, so to speak, the actual prac- 
tices of such a treaty are more frightening 
than we protected Americans here at home 
can imagine. This same treaty is as has 
been said many times, completely un-Amer- 
ican, unconstitutional, and undeserving of 
our men overseas. It is no fun being ina 
foreign country in the first place for their 
protection. Being subject to their laws and 
type of justice, especially when the United 
States Uniform Code of Military Justice Is so 
effective in dealing with crimes of any na- 
ture, is beyond my understanding. 

For those who will say, “Defender or not if 
a crime be committed toward the people of 
a foreign nation, the violator should pay by 
the design of the court of such foreign la- 
tion,” I say “Fooey,” I do not believe in kan- 
garoo courts and that’s precisely what they 
are, the majority of them at least. For ex- 
ample: a delinquent soldier in my overseas 
division frightened a Japanese cab driver 
into emptying his pockets without an inch 


of assault or physical violence. His yield 
was about 75 cents in yen. The Japanese 
authorities apprehended, tried, convicted, 
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» c<entenced that soldier to serve 4 to 6 
re jin a Japanese jail. Many are the 
“ones of the hardships and nauseating food 
‘nese jails. Relating them would seem to 
be prt exaggeration which I know they are 
ae Pick almost any case you will where 
we Japanese have exercised their terrible 

hority and the results in themselves 
ae eem massively exaggerated. 

1 was lucky enough to conduct myself 
properly during my stay there and of course 
were and will be many thousands of 
who will do the same. But situa- 
st over there that could easily send 
, conscientiously decent person to prison for 
mal y years unnecessarily and unjustly. 
Most Japanese girls love the money a GI gets 
» month and many times loves to get him 
. uble when these finances dwindle or 
when he displeases her. They are not at all 
necitant to call the always available Jap- 
anese police before the poor soldier can seek 
refuge with the military police lest she prefer 
outrageous Charges. Granted many se rvice- 
men do deserve punishment for most of their 
acts that are criminal but why so shame- 
fully? Regardless of the opinion of anyone, 
1 believe in complete justice the American 
way for those who are overseas defending 
that very idea. 

There are many more American soldiers in 
Japanese jails alone serving unfair sentences 
than in Red China. Let this be the answer 
to the administrative spokesman who claims 
that in most cases the nations involved waive 
jurisdiction. 
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ARTHUR R. INGUAGGIATO. 
4554 CULVER ROAD. 














Swiss Independence Day, August 1, 1955 






EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared in connection with Swiss 
Independence Day, August 1, be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Swiss INDEPENDENCE Day, AucustT 1, 1955 
(Statement by Senator HerBert H. LEHMAN) 


The Swiss in their own land, and Swiss- 

Americans in ours, will celebrate again this 
ist 1 the anniversary of Switzerland’s 
Ine dependence Day. Six hundred and sixty- 
four years ago the people of 3 small north- 
ern Swiss cantons struck a blow for freedom 
against their alien oppressors much as did 
» people of the Original Thirteen United 
states almost 5 centuries later. Today the 
nation includes 22 cantons, America 
States, and the citizens of both share 
on devotion to the democratic way of 
lich has proved so beneficial to their 
opment. 

In the knowledge that the peoples of both 
nations shared common ideals and desirous 
of ssing this fact in the form of a 
document, the Swiss and United 
7 States Governments signed on November 25, 

0, a treaty of friendship. 

Five months before the signing of this 
: faty, United States Secretary of State Clay- 
°n sent a letter of instruction to his special 
ace in Bern which I would like to read 
a from now since they so clearly and 
om ly expound the basis for the strong 
wHGS Which tie our two nations: 
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“We owe it to the character of our own 
free Government,” Secretary Clayton said 
then, “as well as to the commercial interests 
of our country to strengthen, by all the 
means at our disposal, the ties which bind us 
to the Swiss Confederation, which like our 
own happy land is the home of the free. * * * 

“We regard as brothers and benefactors 
of the human family those enlightened and 
inflexible patriots in continental Europe, 
who have continued steadfast in their pur- 
pose to give their countrymen such perma- 
nent institutions as Washington and his con- 
temporaries gave to America. * * * 

“You will renew that proposition [of 1847] 
as it was approved by the Senate, combin- 
ing with it such stipulations of a commer- 
cial character as may be deemed just and 
liberal, and best calculated to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship and alliance between 
the two sister Republics.” 

Five months later, the plenipotentiaries 
of both nations, meeting in Bern, signed the 
friendship treaty, the very keystone of the 
amicable and mutually profitable policy we 
have pursued toward each other ever since. 

I would like to read to you from this 
treaty, because I believe that it is especially 
important now. It is so important, because 
only a year ago its message was temporarily 
forgotten, and the policy of our Government 
unfortunately veered somewhat from the an- 
nounced intentions so warmly and sensibly 
expressed over a century ago. For it was 
last summer that this administration ap- 
proved a tariff rise against Swiss watch im- 
ports, a serious misstep which must be cor- 
rected. 

I think the eloquent language of the treaty 
will help to set matters in proper perspective 
and encourage us to return once more to 
the path charted for us back in 1850 by wise 
and farseeing Swiss and American states- 
men. 

I will now read excerpts from the friend- 
ship treaty: 

“The United States of America and the 
Swiss Confederation, equally animated by 
the desire to preserve and to draw more 
closely the bonds of friendship which so hap- 
pily exist between the two republics, as well 
as to augment, by all the means at their dis- 
posal, the commercial intercourse of their 
respective citizens, have mutually resolved to 
conclude a general convention of friendship, 
reciprocal establishments, commerce, and 
for the surrender of fugitive criminals. * * * 

“The citizens of the United States and 
the citizens of Switzerland, as well as the 
members of their families, subject to the 
constitutional and legal provisions afore- 
said, and yielding obedience to the laws, 
regulations and usages of the country where- 
in they reside, shall be at liberty to come, 
go, sojourn temporarily, domiciliate or es- 
tablish themselves permanently, the former 
in the Cantons of the Swiss Confederation, 
the Swiss in the States of the American 
Union, to acquire, possess and alienate there- 
in property * * * to manage their affairs, 
to exercise their profession, their indus- 
try and their commerce, to have establish- 
ments, to possess warehouses, to consign 
their products and their merchandise, and 
to sell them by wholesale or retail * * * 
they shall have free access to the tribunals 
and shall be at liberty to prosecute and de- 
fend their rights before courts of justice, in 
the same manner as native citizens. * * * 

“No pecuniary or other more burdensome 
condition shall be imposed upon their resi- 
dence or establishment, or upon the enjoy- 
ment of the above-mentioned rights than 
shall be imposed upon citizens of the coun- 
try where they reside, nor any condition 
whatever, to which the latter shall not be 
subject. * * * 

“The Swiss territory shall remain open to 
the admission of articles arriving from the 
United States of America; in like manner, 
no port of the said States shall be closed to 
articles arriving from Switzerland, provided 
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they are conveyed in vessels of the United 
States or in vessels of any country having 
access to the ports of said States. * * * In 
faith whereof the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the above articles 





Irresponsible Criticism of Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I have recently received a letter from 
Mr. Car] P. Miller, president, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, in which Mr. 
Miller purports to speak for the member- 
ship of his organization in opposition to 
the social-security system 

The tenor of Mr. Miller's observations 
on social security are set forth in the 
first paragraph of his letter which reads 
as follows: 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
has consistently withheld endorsement of 
the social-security system, and has, in the 
past, opposed broadened coverage, liberalized 
benefits, and a widened tax base. We are 
deeply concerned over fundamental defects 


of the system and the philosophy on which 
it rests. 


Mr. Speaker, I view with some concern 
such attacks on social security based on 
unfounded and false grounds. The reac- 
tionary opposition to the system that has 
existed since the inception of the pro- 
gram has continually resorted to misin- 
formation and unwarranted criticism in 
a futile attempt to defeat a program that 
20 years of experience and careful ac- 
tuarial study have proved is sound. 

Because I doubt that Mr. Miller was 
expressing the views of all the members 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce in his letter and because I believe 
the time to set the record straight is long 
past, I answered Mr. Miller at some 
length. 

I am, Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
REcorD inserting my reply to Mr. Mille: 
and the text of Mr. Miller’s letter to me 
for the information of any interested 
persons: 

AvucusT 1, 1955. 

Mr. Cari P. MILuer, 
President, Los Angeles Cham 
merce, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: I have your letter of July 
14 in which you once again attack the fun- 
damental concept and philosophy of the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance system, 
Your letter repeats the absolutely false state- 
ments you previously have made re¢ 
this great humanitarian endeavor. 

It is positively incredible that you and 
the great business organization for which 
you presume to speak still do not accept the 
basic tenets of social security. Millions 
upon millions of people, young and old alike, 
look upon this great program as the solid 
rock upon which they can fasten their hopes 
for the future; yet the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Conmmerce views it as fundamentally de- 
fective and philosophically unsound. 

You are entitled, of course, to express 
your opinion regarding social security. 
However, I call your attention to the fact 
that even the Republican Party, including 
some of the most reactionary of the O.d 


ber of Com- 


rarding 
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Guard elements, has at last recognized in 
the social security system a sound program 
that is not only good, but is here to stay. 
President Eisenhower made this quite clear 
in a message to Congress in 1954 in which 
he described the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system as “the cornerstone of the 
Government's programs to promote the 
economic security of the individual.” The 
President further stated: “‘The system is not 
intended as a substitute for private savings, 
pension plans, and insurance protection. It 
is, rather, intended as the foundation upon 
which these other forms of protection can 
be soundly built. Thus the individual’s own 
work, his planning, and his thrift will bring 
him a higher standard of living upon his 
retirement, or his family a higher standard 
of living in the event of his death, than 
would otherwise be the case. Hence the sys- 
tem both encourages thrift and self-reliance, 
and helps prevent destitution in our na- 
tional life. In offering, as I here do, certain 
measures for the expansion and improve- 
ment of this system, I am determined to pre- 
serve its basic principles. The two most 
important are: (1) It is a contributory sys- 
tem, with both the worker and his employer 
making payments during the years of active 
work; (2) the benefits received are related in 
part to the individual's earnings. To these 
sound principles our system owes much of 
its wide national acceptance.” 

I trust that your constantly repeated criti- 
cism of this program will be to no avail. I 
assure you that I shall do everything within 
my power to see that social security con. 
tinues to serve the great humanitarian pur- 
pose for which it was designed. It is op- 
erated at an administrative cost ratio of 24 
percent (far less than that of any private 
insurance company) and provides protection 
against loss of income due to old age or 
premature death to 90 percent of the work- 
ers in this country, including not only em- 
ployees but self-employed persons such as 
farmers, small-business men, and profes- 
sional groups—7!2 million elderly persons, 
widows, and orphans already are drawing 
monthly benefits (600,000 in the State of 
California). These benefits are coming not 
from the general revenue fund created by 
the taxpayers, but from the trust fund to 
which the self-employed and employees and 
employers alike have contributed. 


I have served on the Committee on Ways 
and Means for 9 years. I participated in ex- 
tensive hearings conducted by our commit- 
tee for almost 6 months in 1949, during 
which many of these ridiculous charges were 
made and successfully refuted. I partici- 
pated again in the consideration of the social 
security amendments of 1952. Once again, 
in 1954, I participated in consideration of 
social security amendments, and in 1955 I 
played a part in the formulation of H. R. 
7225, which, incidentally, was approved not 
only by the majority but by all but four of 
the minority members. As a result of these 
many years of study of the subject I am con- 
vinced, as are most Americans, that the 
OSAI system is sound. As a Democrat, I 
share the belief that improvements in the 
coverage and benefits of the system can be 
made without impairing its soundness. The 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is com- 
pletely out of step with the times in being 
against social security. 

As I have said, you are entitled to continue 
your opposition to social security, futile and 
misguided as it is. But I maintain you have 
no right to spread the fallacy that this great 
social insurance system is unsound finan- 
cially. The facts on this are readily avail- 
able to you, as they are to any American 
who is broadminded enough to seek the 
truth. Actuarial estimates presented to the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, of which I am proud to 
be be a member, and to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, show that the contribution 
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rates now In the law make the system wholly 
self-supporting. These actuarial estimates 
du not take into account the probability of 
a continuing rise in wage levels as has oc- 
curred throughout all American history. An 
increase in wage levels would have the effect 
of increasing income in relationship to outgo 
in the future. 

There similarly is no excuse for your re- 
peated fallacious assertion that there is no 
real reserve fund. This misstatement has 
been refuted time and again by such author- 
ities as the American Life Convention, the 
Life Insurance Association of America, the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
the Advisory Council to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance of 1938, the Advisory Council 
to the Senate Committee on Finance of 1948 
(appointed by the Republican chairman of 
the committee, Senator MILLIKIN), and more 
recently by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey. Secretary Humphrey 
has specifically endorsed the investment of 
the reserve trust fund in Government bonds, 
saying “I’m sure it’s a good way, and in fact I 
think it’s the only way to doit.” (NBC tele- 
vision program Meet the Press of May 24, 
1953, and pp. 18, 19, and 20 of the House 
Appropriations Committee hearings on the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriations bill 
for 1955.) 

The bonds in the trust fund, like all other 
United States Government bonds, represent 
the safest investment in the world. In fact, 
they are the only practicable investment for 
the funds of the program. In this connec- 
tion I hope that you and your colleagues will 
study carefully the section on Reality of the 
Trust Fund in the enclosed copy of the 
15th Annual Report of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund which was signed by 
George M. Humphrey, the present Secretary 
of the Treasury and a former businessman. 
This report completely repudiates your con- 
tention. (S. Doc. No. 39, 84th Cong., pp. 
7-9.) 

The charge that benefits and contributions 
are badly out of balance usually rests on 
illustrations that in individual cases the 
value of the benefits paid may greatly out- 
weigh the value of the individual's contribu- 
tions, or even of those paid by him and by 
his employer in his behalf. It is, of course, 
true that for individuals near retirement age 
in the early years of the program, and for 
workers with large families, the value of the 
benefits paid may greatly exceed the value of 
the contributions. I’m sure you know that 
this is so, also, in retirement plans estab- 
lished by private industry. If it were not 
so in OASI, the program could not be effec- 
tive in preventing need, and in relieving the 
general taxpayers of much of the burden of 
support of the aged and widows and orphans 
for many years. In general, the payment of 
benefits in excess of the contributions re- 
ceived in individual cases is possible because 
workers who are now young, and who will 
contribute to the program over most of their 
working lifetimes, will as a group very nearly 
pay for their benefits out of their own contri- 
butions. The contributions paid by employ- 
ers with respect to their wages can therefore 
be used in large measure to finance the ex- 
cess of the benefits paid to workers now old 
and those with large families. 

Iam proud to say that the Ways and Means 
Committee, in its consideration of social se- 
curity, has always taken the position that 
the benefits provided should be based on a 
sound system of financing. In the words of 
the committee report on H. R. 7225, “Your 
committee has always very strongly believed 
that the system should be actuarially sound. 
Your committee continues to believe that 
the tax schedule in the law should make 
the system self-supporting as nearly as can 
be foreseen, or in other words, actuarially 
sound.” 

In 1955, as in all previous years, the com- 
mittee was very careful to provide adequate 
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financing for the new benefits provided. Ao. 
tuarial testimony presented to the comn 
tee indicated that the system would be ac. 
tuarially sound if the contribution rate y is 
increased beginning with January 1, 1957 
The committee nevertheless concluded tha: 
in order to be asolutely certain of the fund's 
actuarial soundness the increase in the rate 
should go into effect on January 1, 195¢ 
As stated in the committee report on the 
bill, “the old-age and survivors insurance 
program as amended by this bill would pe 
actuarially sound, and in fact its actuarja) 
stacus would be improved since the cost 
the liberalized benefits is more than met by 
the increased contributions scheduled (with 
such rise going fully into effect immediately 
with the inauguration of the new benefit pr 
vision) .” 

Since the contribution rates are being in. 
creased to pay for the additional protection 
your statement is not true that funds com. 
mitted to pay for the protection already pro- 
vided are being diverted to another purpose, 

With regard to your criticism of the cur. 
rent plan to provide benefits to the totally 
and permanently disabled and to reduce the 
retirement age for women from 65 to 62, my 
reaction is this: You have consistently op- 
posed social security; it is to be expected that 
you would oppose any improvements. I pre. 
dict that despite your opposition these im- 
provements will be enacted into law next 
year, the House of Representatives having al. 
ready approved them. : 

I realize that this letter will not alter 
your attitude with respect to social security 
you will continue to preach your philosophy 
of “ragged individualism"; you will continue 
to argue that, as a wry humorist put it, 
everyone should be permitted to work out 
his own destitution. I must demand, how- 
ever, that you desist in making false and 
misleading statements, which can only have 
the effect of causing needless worry for 
thousands of present and future beneficiaries 
of this great and beneficent law. 

In my opinion the OASI system is spe- 
cifically designed to prevent the kind of de- 
pendency and loss of initiative you fear. 
The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
doesn't seem to recognize the facts of life 
that the social-security program helps to 
preserve our system of individual initiative 
In this connection I would like to quote the 
findings of the Ways and Means Committee 
in 1949 as expressed in its report on the bill 
which became the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950: 

“The time has come to reaffirm the basic 
principle that a contributory system of so- 
cial insurance in which workers share di- 
rectly in meeting the cost of the protection 
afforded is the most satisfactory way of 
preventing dependency. A contributory sys- 
tem, in which both contributions and bene- 
fits are directly related to the individual's 
own productive efforts, prevents insecurity 
while preserving self-reliance and initi: 

“Under social insurance, benefits are com- 
puted individually in each case, on the basis 
of earnings in covered employment. Because 
benefits are related to average earnings and 
hence reflect the standard of living which 
an individual has achieved, ambition and 
effort are rewarded; since they are also re- 
lated to length of service in covered work 
individual productivity is encouraged and 
the Nation's total production is increased 

“Because benefits under the insurance sys- 
tem are paid as a matter of right following 
cessation of substantial covered employmen' 
the worker's dignity and independence are 
preserved.” 

The mistaken charge that OASI is not 4n 
insurance program generally rests on either 
the fact that there is no contract involved 
or the fact that there are differences he- 
tween OASI and individually purchased pr 
vate insurance. To conclude from this, 
however, that OASI is not insurance is No 
sound. 
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the basic similarities between old- 
insurance and private 
insurance. It ignores the facts that 
ial-security insurance system, like 
er i irance systems, is a means of pool- 
- that the risks covered—loss of 
neome at death, retirement between 
of 65 and 72, and attainment of age 
insurable; that, just as in group 
contributions are made by work- 

i employers and that they are made 

and beforehand; that there is a 
overall relation between contribu- 
nd benefits. 

onvinced that the changes provided 

7225 are sound and desirable. I am 
to have been a member of the com- 
e which saw the need for this addi- 
,) protection and took steps to provide 

I am proud to have helped improve the 
ecurity benefits for millions of per- 
I hope that this explanation of the 
rea) facts about the program will persuade 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce to 
reexamine the provisions of H. R. 7225 and 
endorse the bill. There are many Ameri- 
the Los Angeles area who will benefit 
by the bill. I hope the Los Angeles Cham- 
per of Commerce will see the light and try to 
t measures for the betterment of our 

senior citizens of Los Angeles. 

Since I have little confidence that you will 
actually cease presenting these falsehoods to 
the public, I am having this exchange of 

spondence inserted in the CONGREs- 
sIONAL RECORD. It then will be a public 
record for one and all to see—an unpleasant 
monument to what should be a great organ- 


survivors 
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Sincerely yours, 
Cecit R. KING. 





Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
July 14, 1955. 
Hon. Ceci. R. KING, 

Member of Congress, Representative, 
17th District, California, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN KING: The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has consistently with- 
held endorsement of the social-security sys- 
tem and has, in the past, opposed broad- 
ened coverage, liberalized benefits, and a 
widened tax base. We are deeply concerned 
over fundamental defects of the system and 
the philosophy on which it rests. 

It is our opinion that the responsibility 
to provide for future personal needs rests 
primarily with the individual. This concept 
must be constantly fostered if the individual 
is not to become more dependent upon the 
Federal Government to solve all his prob- 
lems—-a trend which we believe could lead to 
the destruction -of our tradition of indi- 
vidual initiative. 

In addition, the entire social-security 


structure is based on unrealistic financial 
concepts. Major defects of the system are 
summarized as follows: OASI is not an in- 


e program; there is no real reserve 
ind and no program for protecting future 
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excess income; benefits and contributions 
are badly out of balance, and future costs 
are sure to rise sharply. 

With respect to the proposals under con- 


sideration which would broaden coverage, 
lower the benefit age for women, and add 
coverage for permanently and totally dis- 
abled workers, we wish to point out our be- 
ef that broadened coverage and heavier 
benefit commitments are dangerous and 
could well be disastrous to the system. Low- 
fring the benefit age for women would 
. in unanticipated cost increases and, 
‘ierefore, less adequate benefits for those in 
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heed. While we are sympathetic with the 
pight of disabled persons, we believe it 
wou 


iid be wrong to divert to this purpose 
“ial security tax revenues and trust funds 
Which have been collected for and previously 
“ommitted to old-age benefits. 
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These changes would compel Congress to 
increase taxes on the productive workers and 
employers in order to protect the benefits 
now being paid to some 7 million individ- 
uals, as well as the many millions who look 
forward hopefully to receiving social-security 
benefits in their old age. 

We believe sincerely that coverage and 
benefits should not be further liberalized 
until the commitments and implications in- 
volved are fully understood by all. We 
respectfully urge your opposition to these 
broadening amendments. 

Sincerely yours, 
CaRL P. MILER, 
President. 





Freight Cars Needed for Grain Harvest 
in Midwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Indiana and the Midwest in general 
are having one of the most bountiful 
grain harvests that we have ever had. 
We are deeply appreciative of this; but 
we are sorry to say that the transporta- 
tion necessary to move this grain harvest 
has proved totally inadequate. The ele- 
vators are filled to capacity and there is 
a shortage of available freight cars prac- 
tically as great as during the war years. 
I have received numerous complaints 
from farmers and elevator operators. I 
have made many requests in an attempt 
to get cars into southern Indiana to meet 
the great demand. Although the rail- 
roads did cooperate, it was obvious that 
there was not a sufficient number of 
available cars, at least in the Indiana 
area, and I understand that the situa- 
tion is rather general. I believe it is 
apparent that steps must be taken to 
bring in more railroad cars. I believe 
that the railroads are aware of this, and 
in time this condition will be at least 
partially alleviated. 


However, I have found that there are 
steps that can be taken now to help solve 
this very serious problem. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has contrib- 
uted materially to this great shortage of 
freight cars at harvesttime. They ap- 
parently have not planned the move- 
ment of their grain at a time which 
would cause the least congestion in ship- 
ping. In the Grain Belt it is common 
knowledge that there is always conges- 
tion of shipping immediately after the 
harvest. It is also common knowledge 
that at times between harvests, there is 
relative inactivity in the shipping of 
grain. I personally checked the situa- 
tion in my district and found that from 
one elevator the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shipped 19 cars of corn just as 
the first wheat moved into elevators. 
This corn was available in the elevators 
awaiting movement 6 weeks before, at 
which time there were sufficient cars in 
that immediate locality. 

I have discussed this matter with vari- 
ous Officials of the Commodity Credit 
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Corporation and the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and I have been assured that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
take into consideration the general 
movement of grain in making their grain 
transportation plans. Everyone realizes 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
must ship their grain, and I do not want 
to be unduly critical of the situation in 
the past, but I do believe that the Ameri- 
can farmers have a right to insist that 
they time their shipments so as to inter- 
fere with the general movement of grain 
to market as little as possible. There is 
going to be a large soybean and corn har- 
vest in the Midwest, and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation should take that into 
consideration. The farmers and the 
people generally have a right to insist 
on this. 





Appraisals of the High-Level Conversa- 
tions at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, sharing 
as I do the fervent hope and prayer that 
the recent summit meeting will ulti- 
mately raise the curtain on an endless 
age of peace and good will for all men, 
I ask unannmous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp several 
editorial appraisals of these recent high- 
level conversations at Geneva. 

There being no objections, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of July 

25, 1955} 

West WINS MorRAL TRIUMPH, BUT SOVIET 
RULERS GAIN A NEW PRESTIGE: EQUALITY 
WITH LEADERS OF THE NATO 

(By David Lawrence) 

There’s one real disappointment about the 
Big Four meeting at Geneva—that dra- 
matic talks had to come to an end. The 
world would have been glad to see them go 
on. The pressure for peace is so intense that 
any amount of inconvenience to the states- 
men involved—any delay in other official 
business—would seem to have been justified 
if there was a chance for worthwhile a 
ments. 

But the sad truth is that the Soviet rulers, 
unlike their western colleagues, represented 
only themselves. They could not make 
agreements on substantive questions with- 
out confessing publicly to their peoples a 
certain responsibility for some of the evils 
they have wrought in the last 10 years, espe- 
cially among the satellite states where they 
have imposed a system of slavery 

So far as the western governments were 
concerned, their representatives achieved a 
moral triumph. It was not a triumph mere- 
ly because they helped to create an atmos- 
phere or spirit of peaceful purpose. The 
Geneva Conference may be termed a succe 
from the western viewpoint only because it 
concentrated the attention of the entire 
world for a full week on the issues that sep- 
arate the East and the West. 


the 


ree- 


This is no ordinary achievement. Not in 
10 years has the Iron Curtain been pene- 
trated so as to enable American and British 
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and French viewpoints to be printed at 
length in Soviet newspapers. Whatever the 
Soviet people have been told about the “war- 
mongers” of the West must now seem un- 
truthful to the readers of the newspapers 
and the listeners to radio broadcasts behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

There were, to be sure, risks involved. 
What a mischievous use the Soviet propa- 
gandists can make now, for example, of those 
snapshots showing Ike and Bulganin and 
Khrushchev hobnobbing and smiling and 
fraternizing. They can display those photos 
all through the satellite countries as if to 
say to the cppressed peoples—‘‘Don’t depend 
on the United States and the West to help 
you out—they’re playing ball with us now. 
Better accept your fate.” 

There were, on the other hand, to offset 
such an impression plenty of significant 
statements made by President Eisenhower 
in his addresses at Geneva to indicate clearly 
hat the United States has nat lost interest 
in what is happening to the peoples of the 
satellite states. 

Analyzing the Geneva Conference—what 
Russia got out of it and what the West de- 
rived— the diplomatic scoreboard looks some- 
thing like this: 


WHAT THE RUSSIANS GOT 


1. A new prestige inside Soviet Russia for 
her rulers—equality with the heads of the 
western states. A certain respectability 
was bestowed on the Kremlin group by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's conspicuous gestures of 
personal and official friendship. This is im- 
portant to enhance the domestic position of 
the Kremlin as against the restless elements 
of the people who believe western charges 
that Communist imperialism has brought 
the world to the brink of a nuclear war. 

2. A spectacular chance to restate the 
Soviet position for unification of Germany, 
which is whenever the Kremlin chooses, and 
on its own terms and conditions. This is 
important in future maneuvers inside both 
East and West Germany in attaining the 
main Soviet objective—detaching Germany 
completely from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

3. A widely publicized endorsement by 
Russia of the demand for admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. This together 
with defiant comments about Formosa as- 
sures the Peiping government that Moscow 
is still intent on challenging the position 
of the United States in the Far East. 

4. A strategy of confusion to assist the 
Soviet propaganda machine in Eastern Eu- 
rope. By putting forth the proposal for a 
50-year all-European’ collective security 
treaty, the Russians meet head on the argu- 
ment that they want only to break down 
NATO and to leave the satellite states as 
well as Germany unprotected against a fu- 
ture aggressor. 

5. The raising of Soviet hopes that the 
United States arms effort will be slowed 
down so that Russia can catch up. 


WHAT THE WESTERN ALLIES GOT 


A. Worldwide publicity for the viewpoint 
of the West with a reiteration of basic prin- 
ciples originally proclaimed in the Atlantic 
Charter. This is important inside the satel- 
lite states where unrest admittedly can be 
the biggest headache for Soviet Russia and 
eventually be the means of breaking down 
the present regime in the Kremlin. 

B. A dramatic rebuttal of the Soviet prop- 
aganda of the last 10 years that America is 
a warmonger and aggressor engaged in build- 
ing alliances which encircle Russia with air 
bases just for the purpose of attack. Even 
the Russian spokesmen at Geneva had to 
say publicly many kind words about the 
peaceful purposes expressed by President 
Eisenhower. This alone was worth to Amer- 


ica the entire trouble of a Presidential trip 
For the worldwide propaganda 


to Geneva. 
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battle is more important than most Ameri- 
cans realize. 

C. An effective manifestation of the moral 
force of the free world with a spectacular dis- 
play of allied unity. This is of incalculable 
value in building a demand for peace that 
must inevitably overflow the borders of the 
Iron Curtain countries and seep through to 
the peoples beyond. 

D. The decision to put the same issues as 
were discussed last week before another four- 
power conference of foreign ministers at Ge- 
neva in October. This means that the pres- 
sure for peace continues with intensity. 

E. Relaxation of war tension for the time 
being. This is an advantage, but it also has 
its dangers. For if the West gives the im- 
pression that it will accept the Russian con- 
cept of peaceful coexistence it could be in- 
terpreted by the liberty-loving elements be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as an acceptance by 
the West of the status quo, a freezing of the 
existing condition of slavery in Eastern Eu- 
rope, and a removal of all hope of liberation 
as the West may allow trade in strategic 
goods to build up the power of the Kremlin 
over the people. 

American statesmen, however, can be ex- 
pected to exercise care in the next few 
months to eliminate any such misunder- 
standings. 

Based on what has been revealed thus far 
and assuming that there have been no prom- 
ises made in private by the United States 
delegation, Geneva’s conference on balance 
appears to have been more of a plus than a 
minus for the West. 





[From the U. S. News & World Report of 
July 29, 1955] 


How— 
(By David Lawrence) 


Assuming the sincerity of a Soviet desire 
for peace and not for just a breathing spell, 
how can such a goal be achieved? 

The statesmen at the summit have strug- 
gled with that dilemma. They have tried 
conciliatory words. They have tried frater- 
nization. They have tried earnest argument. 
The net result thus far has been little change 
on substantive matters from the fixed posi- 
tions that have prevailed now for several 
years. 

Why? The simple answer is that, while 
the desire for peace may be strong on both 
sides, the instinct for self-preservation—a 
defense against possible attack—is_ still 
stronger. 

Try as President Eisenhower might to per- 
suade his former comrade in arms, Marshal 
Zhukov, to see that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization could protect Soviet Russia 
against a rebirth of German militarism, the 
Russian Defense Minister can hardly accept 
such a thesis if he is convinced that behind 
NATO is a military alliance aimed at Soviet 
Russia alone. 

Conversely, when Marshal Bulganin pro- 
poses a 50-year collective-security treaty for 
Europe which is based primarily on the abro- 
gation of the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Paris accords, the President and his western 
colleagues naturally brush it aside as devious. 

What we are witnessing is a demonstration 
of the impossibility of negotiating any im- 
portant agreements when there is basic dis- 
trust. 

How, then, can distrust be removed and 
trustfulness substituted?. The Big Four 
meeting would have made more progress had 
it engaged in an analysis of what brought 
about the present differences of viewpoint 
rather than a discussion of proposals which, 
however meritorious in themselves, cannot 
be accepted on a background of bad faith. 

Doctors tell us that, before they can pre- 
scribe a cure, there must be a diagnosis. Can 
the statesmen bring out the facts and out- 
line accurately the points of digression since 
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1945 so that both sides may see clearly why 
there is an impasse? ate 

They can, of course, yet they have pre. 
ferred to assume that by wishful thinkino 
the past can be made to seem nonexistent . 

But the past is there—before our eves 
So is the present. The satellites in Easter 
Europe are there—oppressed and tyran- 
nized—notwithstanding the pledges of tha 
Atlantic Charter. : 

The situations in other vital areas are 
there—from North Korea to Indochina ang 
from one end of North Africa to the other. 
where Communist subversion has stimulated 
uprisings and aroused national passions 

The situations inside Latin America ang 
indeed, inside the United States are there 
too— plain to see as the Alger Hisses and the 
Klaus Fuchses and the whole Soviet espiop- 
age system have infiltrated our instituti: ns 

These pages of history must be re-exam. 
ined and the facts hammered home. We 
must acquaint the people of Soviet Russia 
with the whole background of Communist 
faithlessness which has brought us to 
point where today we hesitate to accept 
word of the Moscow regime. 

How can we make worthwhile agreements 
with a group of evil men who run a police 
state and keep millions of persons in Siber. 
ian prison camps? A dictatorship can arbi- 
trarily start a war of aggression without 
giving the people a voice in such a momen- 
tous decision. We can photograph each 
other’s military installations to 
world craving for steps toward preventing 
war, but nobody can photograph the minds 
of evil men who can conceal from the 
camera their satanic purposes. How can we 
negotiate effectively with rulers who permit 
no political opposition, no free elections, no 
guarantees of individual rights? 

The answer is that we cannot achieve 
peace with such a government, and the 
sooner we acknowledge that fact the clearer 
will be the air. 

We should, moreover, use every device of 
publicity and communication to analyze the 
causes of the tension of today between East 
and West and carry the case to the court of 
public opinion throughout the world—and 
this includes Soviet Russia. 

Why not ask the Soviet regime to permit 
inside all countries a free discussion of the 
causes of mutual distrust? Why not urge 
Moscow to stop “jamming” the Voice of 
America and our radio broadcasts? It's 4 
simple way to bring out the truth. And if 
the Soviet rulers aren't afraid of argument— 
if they think they can answer it all per- 
suasively—why should they not welcome the 
chance for the moral forces of the world 
pass judgment on the debate? 

War is not a solution. Compromise ¥ 
principle is not a solution. But the build 
ing of a bridge of trust with the Russian 
people is asolution. Governments come and 
go—but relations with peoples can be placed 
on a basis of enduring and understanding 
friendship. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal of July 25, 
1955] 


THE VALUE OF GENEVA 


The meeting at the summit seems to hav 
ended pretty much as it began—as litte 
more than a breaking of bread between ad- 
versaries who will agree on nothing exce)! 
that they would like to agree. 

This has given to the Big Four meeting 
an air of futility. When the statesmen ce 
parted over the weekend, nothing was get 
tled. Germany is still dismembered. 1*° 
satellites are still under the Russian thum® 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact nations st 
each other as opposing military alliances. 
The armaments, East and West, are belts 
piled up as rapidly as before. 

And this is bound to make the return © 
the statesmen something of a disappol’ 
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+ For in spite of all their efforts to 
tion against hope—in Premier Bulganin’s 
“rds it was “naive to look for settle- 
some hopes nonetheless had been 
ced that when the statesmen did sit down 
we to face perhaps something could be 
. Nothing was. What was proposed by 
' <ide was disposed of by the other. On 
tangible scoreboard, the score was zero. 
Nevertheless, we think, there was an ac- 
; shment in the meeting at Geneva. 
And the fact that it is largely intangible 
dot < not make it less something of value. 
“The re are three things we might have 
found at Geneva. 

We might have found the Russians ac- 
tually ready to agree. Or we might have 
found them as belligerent as ever with no 
ae ire at all to agree on anything. The first 
would have been a miracle; the second would 
have at least had the virtue of removing 

cer rtainty. 

” Pins illy, there is what we did find—Com- 
munist Jeaders apparently desirous of agree- 
ing on something, for their own private rea- 
but unwilling to do now any of the 





tl ings necessary to make agreement possible. 
This may seem like no gain at all. Of 
what earthly use is agreeableness that comes 


) no agreement? Does it not lead to an 
even more frustrating kind of futility than 
more straight-forward obstinacy? 

We do not think that is necessarily the 
case. Whenever an adversary in a struggle 
finds the struggle oppressive or frightening 
and wishes to lessen it, it does not follow 
that he will promptly yield everything. He 
will still seek the most favorable bargain. 
He might not yield at all because he may 
think yielding worse than the struggle. But 
certainly a gain has been made when he 
once reaches the point of considering how 
he might settle. Then there is a chance 
which before did not exist at all. 

Geneva showed the Russians in this mood. 
They would agree to none of our proposals 
on Germany. But it was not so long ago 
they considered East Germany their perma- 
nent domain and the price of unification was 
adding West Germany to it. Today they 
demand all sorts of impossible conditions, 
but they have got around to talking about 
a unified Germany as a distinct nation. That 
the Russians would do this was unthinkable 
not so very long ago. 

The pattern was alike on other subjects. 
They were seeking hard bargains. But they 
did propose—and counterpropose. They were 
seeking, nonetheless, to bargain. 

The reasons for this are obscure. But we 
will venture two possible ones that have 
nothing to do with a change in Russian 
ethics or good will. 

One could be an awareness that the cold 
war has been going against them; that com- 
munism, while perhaps still undaunted, is 
not after all the swift wave of the future. 
Men experienced in power have taken the 
measure of opposing power. 

The other, and the one to be most de- 
voutly hoped, is that these men may have 
taken the measure of modern war and found 
in it no victory. They would not hesitate 
to murder, slaughter, or enslave. They pause 
before a war that could gain them nothing 
and lose them all. 

Indeed, the most heartening thing to be 
found at Geneva is the feeling buried among 

he debris of words that a world war no 

1o1 ger offers to conquerors even the promise 
of a prize. This may not banish wars, 
for there are other roots to them than greed. 
But it does hold hope that wars have ceased 
to serve as instruments of ambition. 
It would have been happier, it is true, to 
have the statesmen come home from Geneva 
with the deeds all done. And it is true that 
the peace we reach for still lies beyond the 
grasp. But surely there is some value in find- 
ing, after all these years, that the reach 
can be extended. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
July 25, 1955] 
SovieT WANTS PEACE ON OWN TERMS—SIDE- 
TRACKING OF GERMAN UNITY QUESTION Is 
Tip-OFF ON REAL RUSSIAN ATTITUDE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The evidence is plain now that the Rus- 
sians really do want an end to the cold war— 
if they can have it on their own terms. 

To be sure, there were a few apparent con- 
cessions offered in the Geneva talks, enough 
to set the Western world aglow with re- 
newed hopes that the Communist chieftains 
had experienced a change of heart, that all 
the wickedness and stubborness, the aggres- 
sion and subversion of former days was the 
fault of Stalin and Beria, both now happily 
deceased. 

The first unmistakable tip-off to the real 
Russian attitude came when the question 
of German unity was sidetracked. Despite 
the new tactics of the Soviet strategists in 
allowing the question to remain open rather 
than abruptly slamming the door on it as 
in the past, the fact remains that there 
will be no German unity unless and until 
the West, or the Germans, themselves, meet 
the Soviet terms. 

When Chancellor Adenauer journeys to 
Moscow, he will be told those terms. And 
his Moscow hosts will know that rejection 
of those terms will mean serious political 
trouble for the Adenauer coalition govern- 
ment. The Kremlin can afford to wait on 
the German question, since they can hardly 
lose in any event. The one thing the Soviet 
Union fears is a reunited Germany allied 
with the West and rearmed. Even the 
Eden plan, providing for a reunited Ger- 
many with the entire Eastern Zone demili- 
tarized, was rejected by Molotov as it ob- 
viously had to be if the Russians plans for 
Germany were to be realized. 

The smiling, jovial, infcrmal manner 
adopted so surprisingly by the Russian dele- 
gation was simply putting a more graceful 
facade on the same old grim building. Of 
course, the new Soviet attitude of eased re- 
strictions on travel, easier-to-get visas, cor- 
dial welcomes for foreign visitors and all the 
other startling departures from the usual 
Red police suspicions will ease tension, so far 
as they go. But the basic character of the 
Communist bear remains, and as our Amer- 
ican national parks warn, it is not wise to 
feed the bear even when he appears friendly 
and harmless. 

The Russians, of course, were unable to 
summarily reject President Eisenhower’s sur- 
prise disarmament proposal. To do so would 
have been a damaging propaganda blow to 
the Red pose as the world leader in the fight 
for peace. But neither could they accept 
the proposal at its face value. 

The Soviet Union as of today is known to 
be extremely well informed on the details of 
American military facilities and dispositions. 
Our security setup has never been strict 
enough to prevent their knowing almost 
anything they want to know. Communist 
traitors in our midst have fed the facts of 
America’s Military Establishment very ef- 
ficiently into the Kremlin's spy network. 

Thus Russian acceptance of the Presi- 
dent’s plan would have meant great advan- 
tage to the United States, and very little to 
the Reds. Our Air Force would like nothing 
better than to get a good close look at the 
Soviet forbidden atomic areas in the Urals 
and in Siberia. And the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff could do their defense planning a 
lot more easily if they could know the mili- 
tary strength and dispositions existing in the 
satelite countries. 

Oddly, the member of the Soviet delega- 
tion who appeared to most observers at 
Geneva as the real boss of the quartet was 
Marshal Zhukov. Although silent at official 
gatherings, his demeanor and obvious self- 
assurance at social gatherings set him apart 
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from his sometimes-uneasy colleagues, who 
appeared to look to the doughty marshal for 
guidance. It was being speculated, of 
course, that Marshall Zhukov might well 
emerge as the successor to the Stalin mantle 
after the next Soviet purge. 

Geneva has shown that the Russians have 
not really changed. They are only using a 
genial, almost capitalistic smile to mask the 
same old Communist intrigue. And, as 
usual, they have once again confirmed what 
all who deal with them have long known— 
that they are willing to settle any problem 
around a conference table, so long as the 
settlement is made on their own terms. 





Wisconsin Dairy Farmers Are Making a 
Comeback 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Sunday last, it was my privilege 
to participate in the annual picnic of 
the Jefferson County, Wis., Farm Bureau 
held at Firemens Park in Waterloo. 

After sharing in a buffet-style luncheon 
for which the farm women of Wisconsin 
are so justly famous, I attempted to out- 
line the significant legislative develop- 
ments affecting the Wisconsin dairy 
farmer, as we approach adjournment of 
the lst session of the 84th Congress. 

My remarks, as reconstituted from the 
notes which I used, were substantially as 
follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO FaRM BurReEAU LEADERSHIP 


I am pleased to come here today as a mem- 
ber of your organization, a member of the 
farm bureau in your neighboring Waukesha 
County. I am proud of that membership, 
because in my opinion no farm organization 
in Wisconsin has furnished more responsible 
leadership during this period of rather diffi- 
cult adjustment for the Wisconsin dairy 
farmer. 

On this beautiful summer afternoon, and 
in this fine company, there is only one sour 
note to mar the pleasure of this occasion. 
That is the retirement of Art Graper as your 
organizational director. I was, indeed, 
sorry to read the announcement of his re- 
tirement in October. In a sense this is a 
rather informal farewell party for Art, but 
I hope that as the time for his leaving ap- 
proaches you will arrange the kind of fare- 
well ceremony that he deserves. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, A SIGNIFICANT DAIRY ARFA 


This week there came to my desk a copy 
of the 1954 preliminary census of agriculture 
for Jefferson County. It was most timely 
that this preliminary report for Jefferson 
County, the first such report among the 
counties of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict to reach me, should arrive just prior to 
my trip here. This census indicates that 
there are about 2,800 farms averaging ap- 
proximately 115 acres in Jefferson County. 
Almost 90 percent of the land in Jefferson 
County is in farms, utilized for agriculture. 
Five-sixths of the farms in Jefferson County 
are operated by the people who own them. 
In 1954, Jefferson County had 43,000 milk 
cows, an increase of about 4 percent in the 
last 5 years. In that year, Jefferson County 
produced about 305 million pounds of milk. 
These figures will come as no particular sur- 
prise to you. They simply bear out what we 
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already know—that Jefferson County is a 
significant dairy area of comparatively small 
farms, largely operated by the people who 
own them, 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION IN THIS SESSION 


I had expected Congress to adjourn prior 
to my trip here, but we just didn’t quite 
make the grade last evening.. It looks now 
as if we'll adjourn within the next 2 days. 
The record of agriculture legislation is now 
complete, so it is probably appropriate to 
mention some of the legislation of this ses- 
sion of particular interest to farmers. Ac- 
tually there hasn't been a large volume of 
legislation directly affecting agriculture in 
this session. Among the legislative enact- 
ments of the Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress have been, first, the so-called Holland 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was repealed. Through this repeal, ag- 
ricultural conservation payments are now 
permitted even if the acreage allotment on 
any particular crop is exceeded. The so- 
called cross-compliance provision has been 
removed 

Second. The law authorizing emergency 
loans to farmers and stockmen was extended, 
with interest rates reduced from 5 percent to 
3 percent. 

Third. Construction loans and insurance 
for farm housing were authorized. 

Fourth. The imports controls of section 22 
were successfully protected. This is the au- 
thorization which President Eisenhower has 
used effectively for import quotas on dairy 
products. 

Fifth. In continuing the Selective Service 
Act, Congress inserted a provision which pro- 
hibits the consideration of agricultural 
scarcities and surpluses in agricultural de- 
ferments. 

There are now pending two measure of 
general interest to farmers. One of them is 
the bill to exempt wheat from marketing 
penalties if the wheat is used for feed. This 
is of particular interest to those of us in this 
area of Wisconsin where most of the wheat is 
used as livestock feed. 

The other significant pending measure is 
H. R. 12, which would fix the price supports 
for the so-called basic commodities (wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts) at 
90 percent of parity. Strictly for sugarcoat- 
ing, the bill provided a section to increase the 
price supports for dairy products to 80 per- 
cent, increase the authorization for the 
brucellosis control program and increase the 
authorization for the special school milk 
program. 

THE STORY OF H. R. 12 

It is obvious that these extra provisions 
were added strictly for an enticement to get 
Dairy State Congressmen to support H. R. 
12 for the benefit of the basic commodities. 
Actually, the increase to 80 percent price 
supports for milk would not put an extra 
dollar in the pockets of Wisconsin dairy 
farmers since the existing market level ex- 
ceeds 80 percent of parity. The brucellosis 
and special school milk provisions do not 
belong in a price-support bill and should 
have been handled separately. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
chief witnesses in support of the 90 percent 
price support provisions of H. R. 12 was Wal- 
ter Reuther, the national president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. He 
testified before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee at some length. During his testi- 
mony he was highly complimented by Chair- 
man Coo.Ley, of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, and then Mr. Reuther in turn highly 
complimented Chairman CooLey. This 
pleasant exchange was then printed in a 
slick looking brochure by the CIO, and has, 
i understand, been mailed to thousands of 
people throughout the country under the 
frank of the chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Along that same line, you will be inter- 
ested to Know that the Representative from 
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the northwestern part of Wisconsin spoke 
about 3 or 4 minutes on the House floor this 
past week but then his statement with a 
great deal of embellishment, including com- 
plimentary statements by other memopers of 
his political party, appeared the next morn- 
ing as a very complete and comprehensive 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
This same Congressman then requested 
others of his colleagues to make flowery, 
complimentary statements about his efforts 
in behalf of Wisconsin dairy farmers and all 
these are being made up into a 16-page 
reprint to be broadcast among the farmers 
of the State of Wisconsin. Probably many 
of you in this audience will be receiving 
copies of that reprint, sent out under the 
frank, and I thought you ought to know 
the background of that falsified document 
before you receive it. 

Between now and next January when the 
2d session of the 84th Congress will con- 
vene, there'll be a considerable amount of 
propaganda in support of H. R. 12. During 
the month of November, hearings will be 
held by at least two separate subcommittees 
here in the State of Wisconsin, and I hope 
that the leaders of your organization will be 
alerted so that they can present the farm 
bureau point of view so that a balanced 
presentation of views of Wisconsin farmers 
will be made. 


H. R. 12 WOULD BE A STEP BACKWARD 


In my opinion the enactment of H. R. 12 
would represent a serious setback to Wiscon- 
sin dairy interests. It would place Wiscon- 
sin dairy farmers in a less favorable relation- 
ship with those who produce the basic com- 
modities. It would nullify many of the 
encouraging developments that have taken 
place in dairying in the past 2 years. 

Early in 1953, dairying was a sick industry. 
Milk production was climbing rapidly. Gov- 
ernment warehouses were bulging with dairy 
products. Consumption of dairy products 
through the normal channels of trade was 
greatly declining. At that time Secretary 
Benson, who had inherited this great prob- 
lem from his predecessor, seriously consid- 
ered reducing the support price of dairy 
products. However, he was prevailed upon 
to continue the 90 percent price supports for 
another year, to March of 1954, on the as- 
surance of leaders of the dairy industry that 
a program would be developed during that 
time. During that year of extended 90 per- 
cent price supports from the spring of 1953 
to the spring of 1954, the situation was not 
alleviated. In fact, it was greatly accentu- 
ated. The Department of Agriculture found 
itself with more than a billion pounds of 
dairy products in its warehouses. Produc- 
tion continued to climb. Consumption con- 
tinued to decline. During that year, the 
consumption of oleomargarine exceeded the 
consumption of butter. In short, things got 
a great deal worse instead of getting better. 

Accordingly, a year ago this spring Secre- 
tary Benson reduced the support price for 
dairy products to the minimum under the 
law, 75 percent. To many this seemed like 
a very harsh step. However, as we look back 
upon it now I think we recognize it as being 
comparable to other things with which we 
are familiar, steps that are less painful be- 
cause of their suddenness. For instance, 
those of you who participated in athletics 
will recall that the total hurt is less if you 
remove adhesive tape with one sharp quick 
pull, rather than pulling it gradually from 
different angles. Tae surgeon, when he op- 
erates, makes the incision with one swift, 
complete stroke—so with the reduction to 
75-percent support prices for dairy products. 
It may have seemed harsh but it reduced the 
total pain of the cure. I’m satisfied today 
that the worst is over and the dairy farmers 
of Wisconsin now face an encouraging future. 


SURPLUS VANISHING 


A most encouraging development has been 
the sharp reduction in Government holdings 
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of dairy products in the last year. On Juno 
30, 1954, for instance, the Government ) ld 
lion pounds of cheese, 300 million pounds ,; 
dry milk. Contrast this to the picture a; 
the end of last month, June 30, 1955. Ry. 
ter holdings had been reduced to 171 mijj; 

pounds, cheese holdings to 264 

pounds, dry milk holdings to 143 millio, 
pounds. Overall, the holdings of the Goy. 
ernment of dairy products were abou le. 
half of what they were a year ago. This wa 
accomplished by the same means as 
would reduce the supply of grain in one ot 
your bins. It was accomplished by ta! 
more out of the bottom and putting k 
at the top. : 


INCREASED DISPOSALS AT HOME AND ABROap 


During the year just completed, from Jyly 
1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, the Governmen 
succeeded in disposing of approximately 445 
million pounds of butter, 290 million px und 
of cheese, and 740 million pounds of ary 
milk. 

Of this, about 200 million pounds of milk 
was accounted for by the special schoo! k 
program. Quite appropriately, Wiscons;: 
was the first State to participate and our 
neighboring community of Lodi was the firs: 
school system in the United States to become 
a participant. So effectively did the sch 
of Wisconsin cooperate with and partic 
in this program that the Department of Agri 
culture made a reallocation of funds for Wis- 








consin’s benefit in the spring of this year. 
This permitted the expanded program to con- 
tinue to the end of the school year, using 


funds unused by other States whose coopera. 
tion and participa 2%n had been limited 

Another 50 million pounds of milk during 
the 5 months prior to March of this year i 
accounted for through increased use of milk 
in the Armed Forces. 

t is encouraging to note that just within 
the last couple of weeks that a substantial 
amount was sent overseas to Hong Kong 
where milk powder and butter will be used 
to reconstitute milk for the people of that 
British colony. Then too, a supply of Goy- 
ernment-held stocks of dairy products have 
been disposed of to Japan, where the prod- 
ucts will be used in the school-lunch pro- 
gram of that country. 

LESS GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 


This year, through the month of June, th 
Government price support purchases have 
been about 123 million pounds of butter, 75 





pounds of dry milk. This contrasts with 
273 million pounds of butter, 302 million 
pounds of cheese, and 452 million pounds 
dry milk in the comparable period of last 
year. Thus the reduction in butter pur- 
chases during the first 6 months of this year, 
over the first 6 months of last year, has been 
about 60 percent. Reduction in cheese } 
chases have been 80 percent and reducti 
dry milk purchases 17 percent. Overall th 
Government has purchased about one-h 
of the dairy products that it did during the 
comparable period last year. 


SUPPLY HAS LEVELED OFF 


The best available estimate we have is U 
there are now about 22.1 million milk 
in this country. This figure is down a4 
1% percent from a year ago. Total mis 
production has continued high, about 
same level as last year. ' 

The reduction in the total number of mix 
cows means that there has been a hig! 
of culling. The production of about te 
same amount of milk with less cows means 
that the production per cow has increased 
Both of these things, higher culling, ana 
greater production per cow, bespeak a great 
efficiency in production with accompan) 
reduced production costs. 


CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS UP 


The most gratifying development ©: 
has been the increased consumption 
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_ayets. In the year ending March 31, 
putter consumption had increased 9 
wont over the preceding year. Cheese con- 

»ntion had increased 14 percent, and 
~.q-milk consumption had increased about 
. nercent over the previous year. 

2 The reports on June Dairy Month are 
wvailable. Your organization can take 
in the significant part it played in 
ng to make the American people con- 
of quality dairy products. The figures 
on June Dairy Month indicate that the con- 
smption of butter and cheese have in- 

-aased about 14 percent over the month 
of June of 1954. This means that the Amer- 

people ate 8 pounds of butter and 

e during the month of June 1955 for 
, 7 pounds of these dairy products which 
were consumed during June of 1954. 

rhese three significant factors then, the 

rease in the consumption of dairy prod- 

the leveling off of production, and the 
reduction of Government-held surpluses, 
' beginning to be felt in the place where 
i n do the most good for the dairy farm- 
ers of Wisconsin—in the market place. 

In April of 1955 the price of wholesale 
milk W as about 2 percent higher than it was 
during April of 1954. This is the first time 
since November of 1952 that the price of 
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wholesale milk in any month has been higher 
than it was in the similar month during the 
previous year. 


During May of this year, the price of 
wholesale milk was about 3 percent higher 
than it was during May of 1954. The pres- 
ence of the three factors mentioned above, 
increased consumption, leveled off produc- 
tion, and reduced surpluses, give us reason 
to believe that this healthy improvement in 
prices at the market place will continue 
throughout the year of 1955. 


OPTIMISTIC FUTURE FOR GOOD DAIRYMEN 


As I see it the efficient dairymen of Jeffer- 
son County can look forward to the future 
with optimism. The end of heavy Govern- 
ment-held surpluses is in sight. Consump- 
tion is catching up with production so that 
with a balancing of supply and demand the 
price in the market place will supersede 
Government price supports as the measure 
of the dairy farmers income. In short, a 
healthy situation is beginning to succeed a 
very unhealthy one. In its report issued in 
June of this year, the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation pointed out that nearly all leading 
agricultural economists are agreed that the 
end of the surplus of dairy products is in 
sight. The report states “the only major 
disagreement is whether the surplus situa- 
tion will vanish in 1955 or 1956.” 

There are favorable prospects for greatly 
increased consumption. 

The special school milk program, already 
in effect in 47,000 schools and accounting for 
200 million pounds of milk in the last year, 
will help to develop the milk-drinking habit. 
Thus, its significance goes much beyond the 
humber of half pints of milk that might be 
consumed in this year or next year. It will 
help to increase the per capita consump- 
uon of milk in the years ahead. It is some- 
thing that we cannot discount. 

During the past months, the trend of con- 
sumption of dairy products has moved stead- 
ily upward. In the year ending March 31, 
1955, Americans consumed 6 million pounds 
more milk than they did in the previous 
year. Economists have credited about one- 
hird of this amount (2 million pounds) to 
the increase in population. Another third 
has been credited to the more favorable prices 
of dairy products prevalent throughout the 
past year. The final third has been attrib- 
uted to the effects of the intensive adver- 
Using program such as those sponsored by 
your organization. 

If similar strides may be made during the 
next year, if Americans will consume 6 bil- 
‘on pounds more in this year than they did 
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‘ast year, the surplus of dairy products will 


be wiped out. We can anticipate that one- 
third of this increased amount, 2 billion 
pounds, will be consumed through the nor- 
mal increase in population in America. That 
leaves a little over 4 billion pounds of addi- 
tional dairy products to be consumed by 
the American people. What does that 
amount to? It amounts to about 26 pounds 
per person, or in terms of glasses of milk it 
means one glass of milk per week for each 
person in the United States. That really is 
not very much. A glass of milk a week more 
could be quite a bit if we were already con- 
suming anything approaching a maximum 
amount. However, that is not the case, and 
there is plenty of room for increased con- 
sumption on the part of the American 
people. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION SHOULD NOT BE 
DIFFICULT 

The per capita consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts among the American people is less than 
one-half that of Ireland, the leader in this 
respect. We rank 12th in our per capita 
consumption of dairy products, behind nearly 
all of the countries which have a standard 
of living quite similar to our own. 

This is an expanding, growing country. It 
has been estimated that our population in 
1960, just 5 years from now, will be about 
177 million people. Even if dairy farmers 
continue to produce at 1954 levels, we will 
need 9 billion pounds more of milk in 1960 
to meet the demand. However, if pricing is 
reasonable and satisfactory, and a vigorous 
advertising program is continued, there is no 
reason why the market, and the per capita 
consumption, cannot be much more than 
what they are at the present time. 


In fact, if the per capita consumption for 
the next 5 years increases in the same ratio 
as it did in the year ending March 31, 1955, 
and if dairy farmers were to continue at their 
1954 level of about 123 million pounds of 
milk, there would be a deficit of 14 billion 
pounds of milk in this country in the year 
1960. 


In summary, this means that we will need 
some where between 9 and 23 billion pounds 
more milk in this country 5 years from now. 
By that year the problem might well be a 
shortage of dairy products rather than a sur- 
plus of them. I am satisfied that if Wiscon- 
sin dairy farmers, under the leadership of 
groups such as your own will continue a 
vigorous advertising program, will insist on 
a program which puts dairy products into the 
stomachs of the American people and not 
into Government warehouses, and will de- 
pend primarily on efficient production and 
increased consumption, rather than upon 
Government price supports, that dairying 
will soon be a growing, healthy, and free in- 
dustry. In my opinion, dairying is on the 
way up, and I predict in the months ahead 
that dairy farmers everywhere will come to 
recognize their debt to the farm bureau for 
keeping them free from production controls 
and the heavy hand of Government. 





Milestones on the Road to Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 18 issue of Life there appeared 
an article entitled ‘““‘The Peace We Fought 
for Is in Sight and We Can Win It” by 
Mr. Paul C. Hoffman in which the fol- 
lowing accomplishments for bringing 
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about permanent peace were cited and 
which serve as a reminder of our efforts 
in that direction: 

MILESTONES ON THE ROap TO PEACE 


Forcing Soviet Army to evacuate Iran: May 
1946. 

Economic recovery of Europe through 
United States aid: April 1948 to date. 

Survival of Yugoslavia outside the Soviet 
orbit with Western aid: June 1948 to date. 

Breaking Soviet blockade of Berlin by air- 
lift: June 1948—-August 1949. 

Armistice in the Jewish-Arab war: Febru- 
ary 1949. 

Creation of NATO: April 1949 

Defeat of the Communists in Greece: 
October 1949. 

Settlement of Dutch-Indonesian war: 
November 1949. 

Halting aggression in Korea: June 1950- 
July 1953. 

Settlement of Kashmir war between India 
and Pakistan: August 1953. 

Cease-fire in Indochina: July 1954. 

Settlement of Trieste dispute: October 
1954. 

Agreement on rearmament of West Ger- 
many: May 1955. 





The Report of the President’s Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the re- 
cent excellent report of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, dealing 
with Federal-State appositions, has 
provoked numerous editorials, most of a 
favorable tenor, some of which I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials are ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

June 29, 1955j 
STATES RIGHTS VERSUS STATES WRONGS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON .—-The long-in-the-making re- 
port of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations proves to be realistic and 
valuable. 

It is realistic because it spurns the extrem- 
ist views of two doctrinaire groups. The 
report gives no comfort to those whose in- 
stinct is to solve all problems by concen- 


trating more and more power in Washington 
and those who want to see the Federal 
yovernment substantially dismantled and 


handed back to the States to do with as 
they wish. Based on past experience, this 
often would be nothing. 

It is a valuable report because it points 
to the only practical way that a balance of 
political power between Federal and State 
and local government can be achieved; that 
is, by so improving and strengthening State 
and local government that they will draw 
to themselves functions which have gone 
to Washington mostly by default. 

While there are some dissents over par- 
ticular proposals, this basic, undoctrinaire, 
middle-road view refiects the unanimous 
thinking of a 25-man Commission which 
embraced governors, Senators, and Congress- 
men of both parties plus a number of citi- 
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zens outside the Government. As the Chair- 
man of the Commission succeeding the con- 
troversial Dean Clarence Manion, of Notre 
Dame Law School, Meyer Kestnbaum, a 
progressive business leader who heads the 
Committee for Economic Development, ob- 
viously extracted the very maximum of agree- 
ment from his colleagues. 

The Commission frankly recognizes that 
most of the enlargement of Federal power 
during the last 20 years has come about 
because of the vast industrialization of the 
Nation, because of the acute social and eco- 
nomic problems created by the depression, 
because of the population shifts from farm 
to city, because of advances in transporta- 
tion and communication—that is, Federal 
power has grown out of necessity, not pri- 
marily out of political theory. 

Federal powers have also been expanded 
because of the failure of the State govern- 
ments to perform the governmental services 
which many of them now complain that the 
National Government should not be per- 
forming. 

Nearly a half-century ago Elihu Root, a 
Republican and a conservative, put it this 
way 

“It is useless for the advocates of States 
rights to inveigh against the supremacy of 
the constitutional laws of the United States 
or against the extension of national author- 
ity in the fields of necessary control where 
the States themselves fail in the perform- 
ance of their duty. The instinct of self- 
government among the people of the United 
States is too strong to permit them long to 
respect anyone’s right to exercise a power 
which he fails to exercise.” 

When he was Governor of Illinois, Adlai E. 
Stevenson put the same view succinctly 
when he suggested that there would be less 
talk about States rights if there had not 
been so many States wrongs. 

What they were both saying is what the 
Kestnbaum Commission is saying today: that 
self-government does not permit a vacuum, 
that if the States will not discharge the 
functions the voters require, the voters will 
turn elsewhere. 

The Commission points to several vital re- 
forms which the States will have to make if 
,they are to begin to arrest the trend to Wash- 
ington: 

1. Restore representative government. In 
“a majority of the States today city dwellers 
decisively outnumber the rural population 
and yet the rural population decisively domi- 
nates the State legislatures. Reason—refusal 
by the legislatures to obey their own States’ 
constitutions to reapportion the legislatures 
equitably. 

2. Give the Governors authority equal to 
their responsibilities. In 40 States as many 
as 5 to 15 of the Governor’s administrative 
aids are elected and thus not subject to his 
control. 


3. Straighten out the bewildering duplica- 
tion and confused overlapping of the Nation's 
109,000 local governing units—counties, 
towns, townships, and school districts. 

The Kestnbaum Commission does not pro- 
pose less government; it proposes a better 
distribution of the functions of government. 
Better State government alone will mean 
more State government. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 29, 1955] 


STATES AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


None of the broad investigatory commis- 
sions which President Eisenhower set on 
foot after taking office held out in his mind 
greater promise than that dealing with Fed- 
eral-State relationships. The resignation of 
the first chairman, Mr. Clarence Manion, 
was an unfortunate setback; but under his 
successor, Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum, the work 
has gone forward diligently and a 300-page 
report was issued yesterday. The document 
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merits the most careful study; it deals with 
much that is basic in our American life. 

The Commission (with Senator WayYNre 
Morse dissenting on this broad, philosophical 
point) holds firmly to the view that our so- 
ciety is enriched, and our political system 
strengthened, in proportion as the States 
and localities have a vital role to play. 
Many modern developments have tended to 
decrease their role; but it is the basic as- 
sumption of the report that by forethought 
and planning the equilibrium can be rees- 
tablished. 

It is hard to disagree with this. Political 
and social systems are made by men; they 
are the product of his underlying values and, 
in part at least, of his deliberate acts. Cer- 
tainly the values inherent in individual par- 
ticipation and local responsibility are fun- 
damental. Ans as 4 people we do not lack 
the social inventiveness which can keep 
these alive even amid the greatest techno- 
logical changes. 

One of the major needs, if the States 
and localities are to play their part, is an 
adequate financial base. Much had been 
expected from the report in this regard. 
State governors had hoped that as a result 
of its recommendations new ways of bal- 
ancing their budgets could be found. But 
the report speaks only in general terms on 
this score. It accepts the burden of present- 
day taxation, realizing that there could not 
be a sharp delineation of fields left to the 
States and those left to the Federal Gov- 
ernment without substantially reducing the 
total tax take. Yet its discussion of the 
taxes open to the States, many of them 
still unused, should help in securing finan- 
cial resources comparable to responsibilities; 
and the general emphasis on Federal econ- 
omy reiterates a healthy warning. 


The report stresses the States—how to 
save them from undue pressures, how to 
make them more vital and efficient, how to 
help them get the means to carry on their 
work. But it is aware, too, that modern 
developments place on the Federal Govern- 
ment tasks which formerly did not 
exist and which cannot now be escaped. 
Particularly it insists that civilian defense 
and a program of urban decentralization 
rests with Washington. It sees duties for 
the Central Government in such fields as 
health and roads. 


The President has taken the report under 
advisement, and many of its recommenda- 
tions may subsequently appear in recom- 
mended legislation. Meanwhile it stands for 
every citizen to ponder, who cares about the 
fundamentals of his Government and the 
effects of that Government upon the welfare 
and happiness of his own life. 





[From the Wall Street Journal of June 29, 
1955] 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND THE PRACTICE 


Mr. Eisenhower's Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental, Relations, after a 2-year study of 
the proper functions of National, State, and 
local governments, yesterday set forth this 
philosophy: 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 
use the level of government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; utilize cooperative intergovernmen- 
tal arrangements where appropriate to attain 
economical performance and popular ap- 
proval; reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate, and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the Na- 
tional Government can undertake.” 

As a general and theoretical proposition, 
this philosophy is one with which only the 
crustiest advocate of central power and big 
government will disagree. Yet when the 
Commission attempted to put this proposi- 
tion into practice in advocating reforms in 
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the present relationships among the differen: 
divisions of Government, it found itse}; ‘i. 
the position of advocating, in many case; 
continued aid by the Federal Governmen; 
with less control. 

Thus while the Commission “recommeng; 
that responsibility for providing general pup. 
lic education continue to rest squarely upoy 
the States and their political subdivisions’ 
and opposes a “general program of Federg) 
financial assistance,’”’ where States do no: 
have sufficient tax resources Washington js 
justified in assisting in assisting in financ. 
ing construction of school facilities. At the 
same time the Commission recommends that 
Federal grants-in-aid be continued for State 
forestry, for management of fish and wild. 
life resources, for general health purpos 
and for specific categories, though tapered 
off as their objectives are achieved; for con. 
struction of hospitals and other health facil. 
ities, and for certain welfare services. [Ip 
most cases strengthened State and local su. 
pervision of funds is suggested. 

If this seems a bit like supporting loca) 
level government responsibility in prin. 
ciple and ignoring it in practical applica. 
tion, there is understandable reason for the 
dilemma facing the Commission. 

The nut of the problem is found in the 
comment the Commission makes on the 
fiscal problems of the Federal, State, and 
local Governments: “If State and local goy. 
ernments are to absorb additional func- 
tions or to take on an increasing share o{ 
emerging governmental responsibilities, the 
question arises whether they are financially 
able to carry the load.” 

Many of the States and local communities 
have restricted themselves in the use of tax. 
ing and borrowing powers and so their ofli- 
cials go to the Federal Government for as- 
sistance. 

Yet it may be doubted whether the States 
could financially carry the load even if they 
lifted their restrictions on taxation and debt 
limitation. The answer to fiscal problems 
in the lower divisions of government hinges 
directly on the tax division of the dollar 
There is a point beyond which the taxpayer 
must go into debt to meet all his different 
tax obligations. The Federal Government 
takes by far the largest share of the aver- 
age taxpayer. There is little left with which 
to assume additional responsibilities. 

The Commission didn't go into this ques- 
tion of tax dollar division nearly as far as 
we would have liked to see it go. The answer 
to the probiem of responsibilities of the 
Federal, State, and local Governments lies 
only in less Federal spending. As long as 
Federal taxing and spending remains as high 
as it is, there can be no proper balance in 
State and Federal areas of responsibilty. 














[From the Christian Science Monitor of July 
9, 1955] 


Soap AND WATER FoR STATE GOVERNMENTS 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


WASHINGTON.—In my clipping files I have 
an excerpt from the New York Times of Oc- 
tober 11, 1953, telling how a circuit judge i 
Oregon ruled that a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for legislative reapportion- 


Thus, Oregon was about to have the first leg- 
islative reapportionment in 42 years. 

I ran across the item in searching for 
way to dramatize the meaning of a blue- 
covered, paperbound book that just came 
across my desk. It is the report to the Pres- 
ident of the Commission he set up on inter 
governmental relations. It was headed }y 
Meyer Kestnbaum. 

The report goes out of its way to give 
sympathy and encouragement to State go’ 
ernment as against Central Government 
But with the sad fondness of a mother for 4 
favorite child that isn’t doing so well * 
school, the report warns that improveme!'s 
are in order. Big improvements. 
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now let me go back to the Oregon clipping 
an illustration. The Oregon con- 
n required the State legislature, the 
aid, to make a legislative reappor- 
every 10 years. But the 10 years 
around and the State legislators did 
The constitution said, Do this. 
islatures didn’t do it. The last re- 
nment had taken place in 1911, the 
1g said. The voters had intervened 
a way had been cleared to get a re- 
nment in 1961. 
Everybody knows that urban areas are 
yin the United States and rural areas 
hing. But State constitutions, in 
y cases, still allocate representation on 
ten borough system. Like Oregon, 
ny ignore the requirements of their own 
titution to equalize matters. In Oregon 
ird of the population now lives in the 
if Portland, but Portland has nowhere 
that representation in the legislature. 
I cite this case to give a specific instance 
r the generalities of the Kestnbaum re- 
“The constitutions of 43 States call for 
reapportionment in at least 1 house 
en as every 10 years. In nearly half of 
states, reapportionment lags behind 
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rh ; only the beginning of the detailed 
ry of why State governments need a good 
rubbing. Some State constitutions look 
ke the cobwebby loft windows of an old 
barn that hasn’t felt soap and water for 40 


There 
There 


is an almost universal sentimental 
bias in the United States in favor of letting 


the States do it, if the States can doit. But 
the State governments, according to the 


Kestnbaum report, have been putting their 
ywn powers into straitjackets for years. 

It seems good to one legislative session to 
mpose a rigid limit on the amount of taxes, 
the amount of debt, or the length of time 
a legislative session can meet, or the term of 
the Governor. Some constitutions earmark 
so high a proportion of tax revenues the re- 
port says, that the legislature’s power to 
appropriate money applies to less than half 
the State’s expenditures. Colorado is a good 
example of that. 

The Kestnbaum report raises the suspi- 
cion that part of the drive for turning over 
troublesome social problems to the States 
prings from the knowledge that the States 
won't, or can’t, do anything. But the report 
points out that you can’t end matters this 
y. If the States won’t act, Washington 
ill. In fact, one of the big discoveries of 
report is that big cities are bypassing 
ie States already, and making direct co- 
perative arrangements with the National 
rwovernment. 

So there you have it. We all have a sen- 
timental attachment to the States (as con- 
trasted to Canada, where undelegated powers 
automatically belong to Ottawa). But 
Americans’ instinct for self-government is so 
trong that no legislative power is likely to 

around loose for long without some- 
grabbing it. That is already hap- 


pening. 
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rom the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 30, 1955] 


WATCHDOG FOR FEDERALISM 


‘t ls not surprising that the long-awaited 
rt of the Commission on Intergovern- 
‘ntal Relations should have provoked a 
id deal of dissent. The subject with 
Which it deals has been a source of contro- 
‘Tsy throughout our history. It will, of 
continue to be controversial in the 
ahead, but the Commission has 
found some substantial areas of agreement, 
made many valuable recommendations, and 
given the country a great deal of informa- 
ton that will be useful in discussing differ- 
ent facets of the problem. 

In general, the report is a ringing in- 
trsement of federalism. It finds that the 
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Federal system invented by the Founding 
Fathers has given the National Government 
more power than it really needs to meet the 
changing demands of nationhood. At the 
same time, this system has retained within 
the States and local governments responsi- 
bility for a vast number of governmental 
services that are close to the interests of the 
people. Chairman Meyer Kestnbaum and 
his colleagues, with one possible exception, 
are most eager to see this relationship pre- 
served. 

It is when the Commission comes to apply- 
ing this principle tc specific policies that 
disagreement arises. For example, the Com- 
mission opposes any general Federal finan- 
cial assistance to elementary and secondary 
education. It believes the primary responsi- 
bility for education should rest squarely on 
the States, and it challenges the States to 
rise to their obligation. Federal aid, it says, 
should be confined to cases in which States 
are found to have insufficient tax resources 
to support an adequate school system, and 
this aid should be temporary. Similarly, the 
Commission wishes to transfer the school 
lunch program to the States, with the De- 
partment of Agriculture continuing to sup- 
ply surplus commodities. However sound 
these recommendations may be in principle, 
they come at a time when emergencies in 
the schools forbid their acceptance in prac- 
tice. 

In the long run the most useful part of 
the report may be that dealing with the 
shortcomings of the States. Many of them 
are bedeviled by obsolete constitutions, out- 
moded governmental machinery, unrepre- 
sentative legislatures, and tax systems that 
do not adequately tap their resources for 
revenue. Failure of the States to supply the 
needs of their people is probably more re- 
sponsible for the overcentralization of gov- 
ernment than any grasping for power in 
Washington. If the people are eager to 
maintain the Federal system, with its great 
advantages in terms of freedom and home 
rule, they should concentrate more effort 
upon the improvement of State and local 
governments. 

The commission offers no magic formulas 
or panaceas. It would continue, with some 
changes, the grants-in-aid principle. It 
would continue the present tax immunities, 
but urges Congress to make payments in lieu 
of property taxes to State and local govern- 
ments, a recommendation of special interest 
to the District of Columbia. The commission 
does not believe it would be feasible to di- 
vide tax sources between National and State 
Governments, but suggests that Congress 
keep in mind the need for eliminating dupli- 
cation of taxes when reductions are made. 
While the commission has attempted to de- 
fine in general terms the area in which the 
National Government should operate, its 
most significant recommendation may be the 
creation of a special assistant to the Presi- 
dent to give day-to-day advice on intergov- 
ernmental relationships and become a sort 
of watchdog of the Federal system. 





[From the Business Week of July 9, 1955] 
Tue TREND: To DECENTRALIZE GOVERNMENT 


One of the most important investigations 
instituted by President Eisenhower when 
he took office concerned the pressing prob- 
lems of Federal-State relationships. Now, 
after 2 years of study, the Commission -on 
Intergovernmental Relations has issued a 
report and a series of recommendations 
aimed at improving the complex machinery 
of government. 


The Commission's report is especially valu- 
able because of its commonsense, undog- 
matic approach. It points out the expansion 
of Federal power over the past 20 years 
has been largely inevitable. We have been 
living through an incredible era of sweep- 
ing change—of industrial advance and ag- 
ricultural decline, of depression and war and 
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defense for peace. Under these conditt 
the Federal Government hag nat 
panded its functions and activitie 
The report also states that expansion h 





been accompanied by en chment and ex- 
travagance. It is convinced that Federal ac- 
tivity can, and should, be reduced The 
Commission agrees with the administra- 
tion’s view that governm d not be 
doing what private enter do at least 





as well. And it holds that nta 
objective should be to keep centralization to 
& minimum and State-! l 


mtlatle-iocal respon ily 
to a maximuny. 

It is the Commission's opinion that gov- 
ernments at different levels sh uld not be 
regarded as competitors. Rather, they must 


seek to coordinate and cooperate 
only through a concerted effort that all 
can operate most effectively. 


It ” 


kOVOS 


THE FAILURE OF THE 
The greatest need is the development of 
State and local responsibility. Federal 
power has expanded in many areas simply 


STATES 


because the States failed to do their job. 
It is not enough to criticize the concentra- 
tion of Federal power, or to seek to reduce 


the programs now operated from Washing- 
ton. 

Most programs operated by the Govern- 
ment are, in fact, essential. And if Federal 
activity is to be reduced, the States must 
develop the capacity to handle a larger share 
of the functions of government. Unless they 
do so, Federal power is bound to continue 
growing, if only by default. 

One vital area where the States have been 
remiss is in the field of taxation. If they 
take over functions now performed by the 
Federal Government, it will mean a cut in 
our Federal taxes. But this cut will largely 
be offset by increases in State and local 
taxes. Those States that are eager to assume 
increased responsibility without adequate 
financial resources are only courting disaster. 

These general ground rules are applied to 
many specific issues involving the Federal 
Government and the States. For example, 
the Commission recommends that civil de- 
fense be shifted from the States to Wash- 
ington, which is better equipped for the job. 
On the school-lunch program, it recom- 
mends that State and local aid should be 
expanded and Federal aid dropped, except 
for the donation of surplus foods. On public 
housing and slum clearance, it urges that 
the States take over full responsibility and 
lend financial and technical help to locali- 
ties. 


Undoubtedly President Eisenhower will in- 
corporate many of the Commission's specific 
proposals in his legislative recommendations 
to Congress. But no real reduction in Fed- 
eral activity can be achieved without careful 
planning on State and local levels. This is 
a basic tenet of the report. As such, it serves 
as a valuable guide to all citizens who are 


intent on increasing the effectiveness and 
decreasing the cost of Government at all 
levels. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
July 25, 1955] 
MAKING FEDERALISM WORK 

Proper adjustment between the posers of 
the States and the National Government has 
been at the heart of the tremendously suc- 
cessful experiment launched by the framers 
of the American Constitution. Of recent 
years many thoughtful citizens have been 
asking whether the balance was not swinging 
too far toward centralization of authority 
in Washington. One of the early major 
projects of the Eisenhower administrati 
was to set an able Commission to studyil 
this question. 

Those who wish to find political devils in 
the situation may not be satisfied with the 
Commission's report recently issued. For it 
appears more interested in such causes of 
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centralization as the growth of an indus- 
trialized society and the failure of the States 
to meet the needs of their people. But when 
the group, led by Meyer Kestnbaum, sets 
forth a basic guide it should satisfy oppo- 
nents of big government: 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 
use the level of government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; utilize cooperative intergovern- 
mental arrangements where appropriate to 
attain economical performance and popular 
approval; reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate, and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the na- 
tional Government can undertake.” 

When it comes to application of this 
philosophy, the Commission finds practical 
difficulties. For instance, it recommends 
continuation of the present Federal-aid 
highway programs and financing with an 
increased Federal gasoline tax. Certainly 
Washington has a legitimate role to play in 
coordinating road building for a national 
highway system, but the success of toll roads 
proves that the States have not fully used 
means available to them. 

Similarly with the question of schools. 
The Commission may appear reactionary to 
people who see only the need for schools 
when it says that Federal aid to education 
should be confined to States which have 
been found to have inadequate tax resources. 
But it seems to us that it is entirely sound 
to insist that education should be primarily 
a local responsibility. 

This newspaper has for years campaigned 
for better public support of schools, particu- 
larly for more adequate pay for teachers. 
But we are convinced that the basic solution 
for this problem lies in the awakening of nec- 
essary appreciation for the schools. There 
is no magic in the travels of a tax dollar that 
is collected locally and goes to Washington 
to be trimmed and sent back home. Fed- 
eral aid might level up school standards in 
some poorer States, but it should be hinged 
on the amount of effort they are making in 
their own behalf. 

Indeed, in this field and many others one 
reason that the States do not supply some 
services demanded by the people is that so 
large a share of the citizens’ taxes goes to 
Washington. But it is by no means the sole 
reason, and the Kestnbaum Commission 
renders a real service in pointing up de- 
ficiencies in State government. Those who 
believe that keeping government close to 
the people is a safeguard of democracy 
should give earnest attention to these find- 
ings and to the necessity for reform in local 
government, 





[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News of 
June 30, 1955] 


BLUEPRINT FOR SOUND REPUBLIC 


No perfunctory report emerged from the 
President's Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations submitted Tuesday. This 
is the study authorized by the 83d Congress, 
the first official one of our National-State- 
local relationship since the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. Of the 15 members 
appointed by the President, 5 are governors 
or former governors of States (1 is our own 
Allan Shivers) and all are men and women 
of exceptional experience in Government, 
industry, or education. The other 10 mem- 
bers include 5 United States Senators and 5 
Representatives. 

* Initially it should be said that this is 
perhaps the most important report Congress 
will have before it for many years. It is a 
survey of the present in the interests of the 
future. It is the first serious proposal to 


take the field of government out of the 
area of dispute and make it the subject of 
permanent policy by defining clearly the 
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boundaries within which Federal, State, and 
smaller governmental units will function. 

Even Congress has noted that the prob- 
lem of federalism must be faced and settled. 
It has become an issue of paramount im- 
portance as it was in the original Constitu- 
tional Convention. Whatever else may be 
argued about the verbiage of the Constitu- 
tion, there can be no question from the de- 
bates that the majority decided against cen- 
tralized Federal power. They believed the 
member States to be paramount against the 
Federal Government. The Constitution 
could not have been adopted but for the 
belief of the people of the 13 new inde- 
pendent States that this was true. The 
present and growing centralization of power 
in Washington has been made possible by a 
new clause. Whatever else they may argue, 
every jurist that has given that view his 
stamp of approval has been fully aware that 
he has held contrary to the opinion of the 
Constitutional Convention. 

The report will be discussed on this page 
in a series of editorials dealing with various 
phases of it. It has offered an excellent 
blueprint for a sound republic summary of 
the boundaries that should be set up for 
our entirely logical theory of interrelated 
governments: 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 
use the level of government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; utilize cooperative intergovernment- 
al arrangements where appropriate to at- 
tain economical performance and popular 
approval; reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local govern- 
ments are not fully adequate, and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the 
National Government can undertake.” 





Annual Appropriations and Congressional 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
tinuing problem of major importance 
annually facing the Congress is proper 
supervision and control of the budget. 

Many suggestions have been made as 
to how Members of Congress may de- 
velop a better knowledge and under- 
standing of the complex features of our 
annual appropriations bill. As we all 
know, the experiment of one omnibus 
appropriation bill was tried a couple of 
years ago, but it appears that a major- 
ity did not feel that method accom- 
plished its intended purpose. I personal- 
ly do not believe the experiment was 
carried on long enough, and I earnestly 
hope consideration will be soon accorded 
the wisdom of reviving it. 

Meanwhile, it is practically universal- 
ly agreed that one of the most baffling 
facets of this whole appropriation busi- 
ness is the carryover problem, the grant- 
ing of moneys to the various agencies for 
purchase commitment in the future and 
beyond the fiscal year period. In rela- 
tion to that problem, I should like to in- 
clude a very timely editorial entitled 
“Control of the Budget” that I think all 
Members would find interesting, which 
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appeared in the June 21, 1955, issue of 
the Wall Street Journal. 
The article follows: 
CONTROL OF THE BuDGET 


If Congress voted not a nickel more for 
foreign aid, the foreign-aid dispensers eoy)q 
theoreticaly spend something like $8 billion 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

Other Government agencies, notably th, 
Defense Department, are similarly well fixeg. 
Altogether, the Government could spend 
nearly $54 billion, as against the $62.4 billion 
it plans to spend, in the new fiscal year with- 
out another cent from Congress. 

Clearly, then, Congress has abdicated q 
considerable measure of its control over the 
budget. Not all its control, for Congr 
can still determine the amount that will be 
spent over a given number of years. What 
it cannot effectively control is how much wil] 
be spent in any 1 year. 

This has come to be known as the carry- 
over problem. Congress authorizes money 
for Federal agencies for payment of good 
that may not be delivered until a year 
years or 3 years later—and payment is usua! 
ly made on delivery. Hence the huge back- 
logs of funds carried over from fiscal year to 
fiscal year. 

The Eisenhower administration attacked 
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ly reducing the annual carryover from 
around $80 billion to the current $54 billion. 
But the latter figure indicates how far th. 
administration is from having licked the 
problem. Now the Hoover Commission urges 
a frontal attack on the carryover practice 
itself. It advocates that the Government 
convert to cost budgeting. Under this sys- 
tem, budgets would be constructed on the 
basis of money actually to be spent during 
the fiscal year, instead of on the combination 
of expenditures plus new obligational au- 
thority. 

The unspent appropriations—the carry- 
over—would be rescinded. An agency 
the Defense Department, which must con- 
tract for planes and ships that won't be de- 
livered until future years, could still submit 
planned expenditures over a period of years 
but it would get only the amount that has 
to be paid out during the year in question 
Both the administration and Congress would 
continue to review such programs every year 

That such a reform makes sense hardly 
needs saying. The way things are now, it i 
a little silly to talk of appropriations for the 
“1955-56 fiscal year” when actually they are 
for 1955-56 plus part of 1956-57, a hunk of 
1957-58, and maybe a bit of 1958-59. This is 
not an efficient way of doing the world’s big- 
gest business. 

The change would also result in more eco- 
nomical operation. The Hoover reports so 
far have been, among other things, studies 
in waste so monumental as to give pause to 
even the most resigned taxpayer. Part of 
that waste comes simply from the fact 
so much money, so inadequately managed, is 
available to the agencies. It is true that the 
funds are under annual review now, but 
there is a world of psychological difference 
between reviewing something Congress has 
already O. K.’d and having to justily ex- 
penditures for which new congressional a@p- 
propriations must be voted. 

The Hoover Commission estimates the sav- 
ings from the adoption of cost budgeting and 
related reforms could run as high as $4 bll- 
lion a year. 1 
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That alone would more than 
cover the estimated deficit for fiscal 1906 
But important as that would be, the chief 
significance of the Hoover proposal is not 
that it might make possible a balanced 
budget in one particular year. 

The greater significance is that by res 
ing to Congress its control of annual expt nd- 
itures it would offer some hope of restoring 
the principle of balanced budgets as 4 rue 
rather than as an exception. 
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the six immediate preceding years I 
have prepared, and made avaiiable to my 
constituents, reports on my voting and 
attendance records for the sessions of 
Congress. This is a similar compilation 
for the Ist session of the 84th Congress 
complete to the date of sine die ad- 
journment on August 2. 

By means of newsletters and sched- 
led office hours for conferences 
throughout the district during congres- 
sional recesses I have attempted to in- 
form my constituents and make myself 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. 
ey I include herein my seventh annual available for questions relating to my My voting and attendance record for 
to the people of the Second workin Washington. This voting report 1955, compiled from the official ConcrEs- 
( ional District of Wisconsin. In is another attempt to keep the people sroNnaL REcorD, is as follows: 
J oling re cord, Ist sessi m, & ith Congress 
Dp Identification and result of vote M . 
Quorum call______--- Ledisi mala ance ath aitiaee Sa oles aid gisscn evr nde dando tameiodiieaiaetatas Pr 
Election of Speaker of House vf 
Ea H. J. Res. 159, authorizing the President to employ the Armed Forces of the United States for protecting the wity of Form 4 4 
dores, and related positions and territories in that area. (Adopted 409 to 3.) . 
27 | H. R. 587, to provide that persons serving in the Armed Forces on Jan. 31, 1955, may continue to accrue educational benefits under the Vi i Aye, 
|} Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, with Jan. 31, 1965, cutoff date. (Passed 365 to 0.) j 
b. & | A. R. 3005, extending the Selective Service and Dependents Assistance Act for 4 years. (Passed 394 to 4.) Ave, 
Feb. 16 | H. R. 3828, to adjust the salaries of judges of United States courts, United States attorneys, and Members of Congre a ed 283 to 118 Ay 
b. 17 | Quorum call I 
17 | Motion for previous question on H. Res. 142, providing a closed rule, prohibiting amendments, for debate on H. R. 1, to extend author No 
| President to enter into trade agreements. (Not ordered 178 to 207 
b. 17 | Brown amendment to H. Res. 142, providing a closed rule for debate on H. R. 1, to extend authority of President to enter into trade agre« Ave 
} ments, which amendment would provide open rule to permit amendments to bill. (Rejected 191 to 1938.) } 
b. 17 | H. Res. 142, providing a closed rule, prohibiting amendments, for debate on H. R. 1, to extend authority of President to enter into trade agre¢ No. 
} ments. (Adopted 193 to 192.) 
Feb. 18 | Motion to recommit H. R. i, extending authority of President to enter into trade agreements, with instructions to strengthen the escape Ave 
| clause provision by making findings of Tariff Commission bindis (Rejected 199 to 206 
Feb, 18 | H. R.1, extending the authority of President to enter into trade agreements. (Passed 295 to 110.).......-- No 
Fels, SS | I Gc se ccennccctcbadincencnccces 1 naatlinacadaates ip tial csasielapsodsaisiy hetaedaidce nicki iste Ire t 
Feb, 24 | Quorum call ulcbaiacaminnte juthalinioad ; ; : - . . Pr t 
I 25 | Motion to recommit, H. R. 4259, to provide 1-year extension of existing corporate normal tax rate and of certain excise tax rates and to pro Aye. 
vide a $20 credit against individual income tax for each personal exemption, with instructions to strike out the $20 tax credit provision 
| (Rejected 205 to 210.) 
Feb, 25 | H. R. 4259, to provide 1-year extension of existing corporate normal tax rate and of certain excise tax rates, and to provide a $20 tax credit ‘0. 
| against individual income tax for each personal exemption. Passed 242 to 17 
Mar. 1 | Conference report on H. R. 3828, to increase the salaries of justices and judges of United States courts, United States attorneys, and Member Aye, 
| of Congress, (Adopted 223 to 113.) } 
far. 10 | Quorum call dudes psa esd msi ame . ‘ erences willlawiaceligs inion daamccis etadaiabebaioancana : ‘ Pr t 
Mar. 10 | H. R. 4720, to provide incentives for members of the uniformed services by increasing certain pays and allowance (Passed 399 to Ay 
Mar. 16 | Quorum call : ; ; Prese 
Mar. 18 | Preston amendment to H. R. 4903, making supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1955, for an additional }4 million for | i 4 No 
| contributions to United Nations program of technical assistance. (Agreed to 174 to 107.) 
Mar. 21 | Quorum eall ‘ Pre 
Mar. 21 | Motion to suspend rules and pass H. R. 4644, to increase rates of basic pay of postal employces by ana ige of 7.6 p ita ith \ 
| reclassification of positions. (Rejected 120 to 302.) 
Mar. 21 | Quorum call 
Mar. 21 | Motion to suspend rules and pass H. R. 4951, directing a redetermination of the na ial mark ig quota for burley toba ) 4 ) 
marketing year. (Rejected 260 to 151 vote required.) | 
Mar. 22 | Quorum call ; : ; P t 
Mar, 22 | H. Res. 170, declaring that the House of Representatives does not favor sale Governn owned synthetic rubber plants, a i \ 
by the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission. (Rejected 132 to 283 
Mar. 23 | Quorum call Pre 
Mar. 23 | H. Res. 171, to disapprove proposed sale to Shell Oil Co. of certain synthetic rubb woducing ( 1 rhia, as re 1 No 
} Kubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission report Rejected 137 to 276.) 
ee ee, eee 7 , nics Spee Nasa tin lara ncaa iat I 
Mar. 28 | Quorum call_..._.- sib inmlennlendciva seaman i . ; Dalalamniiecalesctads ‘ I 
Mar. 29 | Quorum call P 
Mar. 30 | Conference report on H. R. 4259, to provide for a 1-year extension of existing corporate normal tax rate and of certain exist Ay 
(Adopted 386 to 8.) c | 
Mar. 30 | Phillips amendment to H. R. 5240, independent offices appropriation bill for 1956 fiscal year, to limit to $1 per month the fee to be paid to | Aye, 
education institutions for reports on veterans enrolled therein, Rejected 156 to 225.) j ; 
ait 20) OI OR. ois san cn aceucancnna embatnscadccsanawcsesicanensacnnnndscwdcomnuaeonadmennesinte ‘i ‘ a Pr 
Apr. 20} Quorum call ; ; : I 
Apr. 20 | Moss amendment to H. R. 4644, postal employees’ pay increase and clas cation adjustment rea 4 »8.2p No 
lieu of 7.6 percent provided in the bill. (Adopted 224 to 189.) 
Apr. 20 | Motion to recommit to Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, H. R. 4644, postal employe ) ase and ijust i \ 
| bill (as increased by Moss amendment). (Rejected 125 to 287.) " 
Apr. 20} H. R. 4644, postal employees’ pay increase and classification adjustment bill (as increased by Moss amendment (Passed 524 to 8 - ‘0 
Apr. 21 | Quorum call - . : 
Apr. 21 | H. R. 4393, to provide specific authorization for the construction on conversion of the 1956 naval pbu I i Pa 1 372 ‘0 
4 Apr. 27 | Quorum call_......--.-.-.- oo - oaoe “Aa 
Ee teagaaentie ci pnacancsnasacpaseensnannanesees - p 
as AV eae ieneinrinedscs appininlenennail — - 
May 5} Quorum call ‘ 
‘ May 5] Green amendment to H. R. 12, to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 by restoring 90-percent price suppor robe ol mnod ) | A 
inate peanuts from the list of basic commoditi (Rejected 193 to 215 | : 
4 May 51] Motion to recommit H. R. 12, to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, by restoring 90-percent price suppo ) 1e ba ) ' 
| (Rejected 199 to 212.) 
May 5] H. R. 12, to amend the Agricultural Act @f 1949 by restoring 90 percent price supports for the basic commod (Pa 1 206 to ‘oO . 
May 9 | Quorum eall ; ; : 
May 9] Motion torecommit the conference report on S. 1, postal employees compensation increase averaging 8.8 percent, to the comer with 1 \ 
tions to promptly report back a new bill. (Rejected 118 to 275.) ’ s . 
fay 9] Conference report on 5. 1, postal employees compensation increase averag ng&.8 percent. (Agreed to 328 to bi > 
May 9} H. Res. 223, closed rule, permitting no floor amendments, providing for consideration of H. R. 2535, to enable the people of Hawaii and Alaska ? 
| each to form a constitution and State government and to be admitted into the Union, (Agreed to 322 to 66.) P; 
May $ | Gueram oall.................- Ar cma ianacliblahuiia ecedhcseatabsale - - p 
OO: 0 tN no enon een nc acibamencsdanencnncsnsentuneaacdensasesdupieupssstousassseasenascseseseensenennessnsensasousosestos > ese 
Pe, Re i ike wnadbbacdiskcccddausbabadudénshnhentiagnbicbhiabedeeuenseeseRetsanseonseseenasgoosenesdasesnqnssesceseneeenees Pr ve 
May 10 | Quorum call : . t. 
May 10 | Motion to recommit H. R. 2535, to enable the people il , ATH¢ snd to be 
| admitted into the Union, (Agreed to 218 to 170.) : 
fay 11 ' Quorum call_...-...-- ere att Oe Rote LS in en ace Re oe eae 
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of the second district as fully informed 
as possible on my stewardship in their 
behalf. 

It is a complete official record. It is 
not a handpicked list of a few so-called 
committee votes compiled by some lob- 
byist, pressure group, or political cam- 
paign committee. 

It has been my practice, and it shall 
continue to be my purpose, to furnish 
further information or explanation re- 
lating to any vote I may have cast, upon 
request. 
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Voting record, 1st session, 84th Congress—Continued 



















































Date Identification and result of vote 
May 11 | Quorum eall__- weeeeneserese- ~+---+---- ooeeenee- PSR OR SEUS Se wena een nn eameaEEssnScnreESasanemerseeeoenecuesesenoeesoneuens 
May 12 | Quorum call__- --- - --- - eo een------ on eee aren enn wec cer eneenennen= wo--2- 
May 12 | Quorum call . : 
May 12] Vinson amendment to H. R. 6042; Defense Department appropriations bill for 1956 fiscal year, to delete language requiring congressional 
justification by the Department of Defense prior to disposal or transfer of work traditionally performed by civilian employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense (Rejected 184 to 202.) 
May 12] H. R. 6042, making appropriations for the Department of Defense for the 1956 fiscal year in the amount of $31.5 billion, 
May 17 | Quorum eall_..__- 3 ' - ---- --- on ii od eins ti ap ims wi nen ips ical forte ih 
May 18 | Quorum call_.._. ; - . “ 7 ema epmcnaeare Siiesicaodvescesiphale shssicanasiarini = 
May 19 | Quorum call___-. . . — — oon eee aimee baecthbnsdtienianion 
May 19 | Quorum call__.. : w ecweeeccencenesecceee= . Saale ipo ec Solana henna aticindeste dilate 
May 19 | Quorum call 
May 23 | 8.727 to adjust the salaries of judges of the District of Columbia municipal court of appeals, municipal court, juvenile court, and the Tax Court. 
(Passed 282 to 32.) 
May 25 | Quorum call... .. 2... nnn nnn nn een no nn en ene nnn n cece ce cee ees wwe eee n new mewn ccc ccecceewescesecewsweeescesccccecocece 
May 25 | H. Kes. 244, creating a select committee to conduct an investigation and study of the financial position of the White C ounty Bridge C ommis- 
| sion in connection with operation of bridges and approaches near New Harmony, Ine. (Adopted 205 to 166.) 
May 25 H. R. 2851, to make agricultural commodities owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation available to persons in need in areas of acute 
| distress. (Passed 343 to 1.) 
May 26 | Quorum call__. . -- ipthiicn em Sa haph tnlani gh ohgS iet hw aaah va daaiete 
May 26 | Motion to recommittto the conference committee S. 727, to adjust the salaries of judges of the District of Columbia munic ipal court of appeals, 
the District of Columbia municipal court, juvenile court, and the Tax Court, witb instructions to insist on the amendments adopted in the 
House, (Agreed to 170 to 165.) 
May 26 | Quorum call. _- en ncccerencomerewscecreeerseseeescccenesecenseseneseess Ome eeeereneccenccneserescecneseneecccccansesccsccce= 
May 26 | Motion to recommit H. R. 5881, to provide Fede ral cooperation in non-Fedcral reclamation projects, and for participation by non-Federal 
agencies in Federal reclamation projects, to limit scope of bill to the 17 western reclamation States. (Rejected 62 to 229.) 
NS: ah aN Te cece we renee kt mace aah eine hansen hint een paahs he eubESnkeennatskee ns ka eeieenntocah bnemenkunatapewaedac en cedkenecbeaus saan 
June 1 | Motion torecommit H. R. 3990, to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and report to the Congress on projects for conservation, 
| development, and utilization of the water resources of Alaska. (Rejected 79 to 278.) 
June 7 | S. 2061, to increase the average compensation of officers and employees of the field service of the Post Office Department about 8 percent, and 
provide reclassification authority. (Passed 409 to 1.) 
June 8 | FH. R. 5923, to authorize appropriation of $57 million in 3 years for completion of construction of the Inter-American Highway. (Passed 353 
to 13.) 
amin 1S Fer OO ins ov icrce icc incicvcccmtsnc a nccnaccnnesocctdcneteeanessestniensenesednnenecndenessounedeceenecendineousbuswssnaobeoetssoeen 
June 14 Ee | i oe 
June 14 | Conference report on H. to extend the authority of the President to enter into reciproc: al trade agreements, (Adopted 347 to 54.) 
June 14 | H, R. 6227, to provide some aaa and regulation of bank holding companies as banks, and, after 5 years, limits holding companies to bz anking 
enterprises, (Passed 371 to 24.) 
June 15 | Quorum call wen nnn ne 2-2 ~~ 2 2 = - 2 2 2-2 ---------- 
June 15 | H. Res. 210, authorizing the Banking and Currency C ommittee to investigate the Federal Open Market Cominittee of the Federal Reserve 
Board. (Rejected 178 to 214.) 
June 16 | Quorum eall i ~---=---~~-~-+-----------------------------+-------------- sic cbaneseasw snes ast 
June 20 | 8. 67, to adjust rates of basic compensation (average increase 7.5 percent of civil-service e mployees of Federal Government. “(Passed 37 0 to 3.) 
June 20 | H. Con. Res. 109, authorizing the appointment of a congressional delegation to attend the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentrary 
| €onference. (Adopted 338 to 31.) 
June 20 | H. R. 6295, to provide an increase 1d maximum per diem allowance for subsistence and travel expenses for Government officials and employees. 
(Passed 320 to 41.) 
June 21 | H. R. 4663, to authorize $225 million for construction of the Trinity River division, Central Valley reclamation project, California, (Passed 
230 to 153.) 
Sane 221 Quorutt call . ...... 2.22 en ooo nos ects ons nns nes nec enon semee en nswe nse sn tne eckscsteceneesenetesseswneewenasecncscenserecosanessscesen= 
June 22 | Motion to recommit to cor mm ittee H. R "6040, Cc usto’ mS ; Simp dlifie: ition and Administrative Procedure Amendments, with instructions to 
strike out sec, 2, which changes methods of fixing value to which customs duties apply. (Rejected 143 to 232.) 
June 23 | H. Con. Res. 149, expressing the sense of Congress that the United States in its international relations should maintain its traditional policy 
in opposition to colonialism and Communist imperi: lism. (Adopted 367 to 0.) 
June 27 | 11. R. 6992, to extend for 1 year the existing temporary increase in the public debt limit. (Passed 267 to 56.) .......--.---..----.------------- 
June 27 | Quorum call __-----.---------------------------------------- 222 --ne nnn np enn enn none $n en ne ee eee eee eee eee e ni eekhnembnira 
June 27 | H. R. 6X29, to authorize certain construction at military, naval, and Air Force installations. (Passed 317 to 2.)_-..................-....... 
June 28 | Quorum call < - : 
June 28 | Motion to reeommit conference report on H. R. 3005, extending selective service 4 years, and doctor-dentist draft 2 years. (Re sjec cted 171 to 221.) - 
June 28 | Conference report on H. R. 3005, extending selective service 4 years, and doctor-dentist draft 2 years, (Adopted 388 to 5.)_.....--....-.---.- 
June 28 | Quorum call __.-....-.------------------ “ Soe Se eS bode neces eSeereres ew esseceeewe sesso ese cneneeseseaseeesecscecuccceccennececsceceseces= 
June 29 | Quorum call 
June 29 | Motion to recommit conference report on S. 727, raising salaries of judges in District of C olumbia, with instructions to insist on lower House- 
approved figures. (Rejected 157 to 227.) 
June 30 | Quorum call sclera Gabeira Ghat acniaaaiaactenhelibeatne 
June 30 | 8. 2090, Mutual Security Assistance Act of 1955, authorizing $3.3 billion. (P assed 273 to 128.)_ 
July 1 | Quorum call . ..............--22.-.. cece eee n en ee- eee eee pichechhonieetghnehacdatwnaiGanennoie 
July 1 | Quorum eall_-.....-- sabendbanceecdosecesentenssesseteésneeesenss Seewemewceecceccecteerececowenececseccconcnecenccccenscsesecccccocccececee: 
July 5 | Quorum call sons j er 
July 6] Motion to recommit H. R. 3210, to authorize the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, to test, on a 3-year basis, the effect of 
increasing the diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the Illinois Waterway. (Rejected 74 to 316.) 
July 7 | Conference report on 8. 2090, Mutual Security Act es ern IT NI ND il Shan ih Recratecaa ihe Ses sais ws calm aielenatiheansis Salabeneatranides editebteSburwesm 
July 11 | Quorum eall____.....-.---.-------.-------------------------+---------5--- > - 20+ - =~ enn ne ne nn nnn ene ne enn nen en ene een eee eens eee 
Juty 11 | H. R. 7224 making appropriations ($2.6 billion) for mutual security for fiscal year 1956. "(Passed 2 251 to 123.) ta oe 
July 23:1 Gooram oll. ...........~. --- << 222-25 tenes ne tn esteem ene snnesessercceseuceseen ce ~nens amen 
July 13 | Conference report on H. R. 6766, Public Works A ppropriations Bill for fiseal ve ear 1956. (Agreed | to, 315 to 92) : 7 
July 13 | H. Res. 295, providing for consideration of H, R. 7089, to prov ide benefits for the survivors of servicemen and veterans. (Agreed to 376 to 24.).- 
July 13 | Quorum call___....------- 
July 14 | Quorum call___..--- cable io 
7... ET te 
July 18 | H. R. 7225, toamend ‘the Social Security “Act to provide ‘disabili ty ‘insurance benefits for ce rtain ‘disabled individu: als who have attained age 50, 
to reduce to age 62 the age on the basis of which benefits are payable to certain women, to provide for continuation of child’s insurance bene- 
fits for children who are disabled before attaining age 18 and to extend coverage and increase the contribution. (Passed 372 to 31.) 
July 18 | Quorum call 
July 18 | Quorum call 
July 19 | Quorum call 
July 19 | Quorum cal) 
July 20 | Quorum call - Papillion aint sph cee ; 
July 20 | TH. R. 7214, to amend the Fair Labor St: ands ards Act to make the minimum wi age $1 an hour effective Mar. 1, 1956. “(Passed 362 to 54. ) 
July 25 | Quorum call 
July 25 | Quorum call 
July 25 ee all. a 
July 25 | Conference re port on H. R. 7000, ‘prov iding for strengthening the Reserves of the Armed Forces. ~ (Agreed to 315 to 78.)___- 
July 26 | H. Res. 314, to provide for 3 hours debate on H. R. 7474, the Federal-State highway construction bill, (Adopted 274 to 128.)........-..------ 
OT Tae a itis sce eden apelin ee diiintannckseacidnks heathen hte kbc eLd on nbagtneieersauerecgueesen= 
July 27 | Motion to recommit H. R. 7474, the interstate highway construction Dill, with instructions to incorporate the bond- financing prov isions of 
the Clay report. (Rejected 193 to 221.) 
July 27 | H. R. 7474, the oust highway construction bill. (Defeated 123 to 292.).......... jnsiiiliaiiaseehiie ipa teil akin cele lasia eiccchadiaisinenine aie | 
July & oor ca a I a laa ale i li a cans aie - 
July & Res. 317, the rule for consideration of H. R. 6645, to amend the Natural Gas Act. (Adopted 272 on 00h)... 5.00 
July 2 re ‘call a ek nn ntiinisie 
July 28 | Motion to recommit H. R. 6645, to amend the Natural Gas Act, to Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for further study. 


(Rejected 203 to 210.) 
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Continued 


Date Identification and result of vote My vote 
' 
2 Jniv 28 | H. R. 6645, to amend the Natural Gas Act to exempt producers of natural gas from public utility regulation. (Passed 209 to 208 No 
) 29 | Quorum call 
29 | Wolcott amendment to 8. 2126, Housing Act of 1955, which struck authorization of 135,000 public housing units. (Agreed to 217 to ISS Ay 
29 | S. 2126, Housing Act of 1955. (Passed 396 to 3 . 
1 | Quorum call. -- : 
1 | H. Res. 229, to provide $35,000 additional funds for expenses of Select Committee on Small Business. (Agreed to 231 to 134 No 
i 1 | S. 2576, repealing franchise of Capital Transit Co., operating in District of Columbia, providing public operation, with Dist {Columbia ; No 
| obligated to make up deficits. (Suspension of rules failed 215 to 150.) 
Aug. 11 Quorum call. .......:. SE Py 
Aug. 2 | Quorum call ' ; 
i Aug. 2 | Conference report on 8. 2126, Housing Act of 1955, including 45,000 units of public housing. (Adopted 187 to 168.) No. 


The Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
a letter which I have written to several 
newspapers over the country: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I read with interest your edi- 
torial in regard to the failure of the Con- 
sress to pass a@ highway program during the 
past session. 

As a member of the House Public Works 
Committee who took an active part in the 
defeat of both the Eisenhower plan and the 
Fallon bill voted out of committee, I would 
like to call attention to several aspects of 
the controversy which you have overlooked. 

Both plans would put all the major em- 
phasis on Federal road construction on the 
nterstate highway system, which currently 
irries only 14 percent of the Nation’s traf- 

Dissatisfaction with this procedure 
was evident in the Senate which provided for 
an entirely different accelerated highway 
program. The Fallon bill recognized the 
weakness of the Eisenhower plan in its 
failure to step-up the remainder of the Fed- 
eral-aid program, but the $25 million in- 
crease per year which was provided was very 
minor in contrast with the vast interstate 
expenditures. 

The major opposition to the Fallon bill, at 
least among Democrats, was this unbalanced 
aid program combined with a tax program 
which would have collected the greater part 
of the revenue from highway users who 
would have only indirectly benefited. These 
influences had greater weight with the Con- 
ress than the trucking lobby. 

In addition, the Fallon bill approach as 
well as the Eisenhower plan, seemed to 
many of us to break an important consti- 
t With minor exceptions, 


tutional precedent. 
Federal revenues are not earmarked, and all 
appropriations come out of general revenue. 
At first thought, linking taxes to any new 
expenditure may sound like fiscal responsi- 
bility, but actually it could lead to govern- 
mental chaos, as has been demonstrated in 
France. We would have no foreign-aid pro- 
m, and a very limited defense program if 
this procedure were followed. 
‘ It should be obvious that there were fac- 
‘ors other than the trucking lobby which de- 
feated the Fallon bill. The Eisenhower plan, 
in addition to the above objection, was de- 
leated because— 


(1) The $12 billion interest charge in- 
lved, 


or 





x 
y 


TT 


(2) Creation of a corporation to conduct 
the program, largely outside congressional 
review. 

(3) The freeze on Federal contributions to 
other portions of the Federal-aid highway 
system which would have been necessary to 
finance the plan. 

The major obstacle to any compromise on 
the legislation has been the refusal of the 
administration and Republican congres- 
sional leaders to consider any plan which 
would recognize the highway expenditures as 
part of the public debt. Democratic con- 
gressional leaders are not going to accept the 
costly fiction of the Eisenhower plan, de- 
signed to get around the public debt limi- 
tation and to put more high interest bonds 
on the market. If the Republican leader- 
ship will accept regular Treasury bonds as 
the manner of meeting any deficit occasioned 
by highway spending, compromise highway 
legislation will be quickly approved in 1956. 

Cordially, 
FRANK E. SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 





The Townsend Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the recent discussion 
of the Townsend plan on the floor of the 
House, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a series of three 
articles on this subject which appeared 
in recent issues of the newspaper, Labor’s 
Daily. They were written by Mr. George 
B. Holcomb, Labor’s Daily staff writer. 
The first article is as follows: 

TOWNSEND PLAN MAKING A COMEBACK—LA- 
BOR-ENDORSED SOLONS APPROVE REBORN 
OLD-AGE PENSION PLAN 

(By G. B. Holcomb) 


(This is the first of a series of articles on 
social security and the Townsend plan pro- 
posals for its reform) 


The commercial press paid little attention 
this month to speeches made by several 
Members of the House of Representatives in 
support of the Townsend plan. 

Yet, they are among 60 cosponsors of a bill 
(H. R. 4471) to legislate the plan into ex- 
istence—the Townsend plan is making a 
comeback. 

The (labor-endorsed) Congressmen who 
discussed the plan were Representatives 
Grorce RHopDES, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. GRACIE Prost, Democrat, of Idaho; JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of California; DANIEL 


J. FLoop, Democrat, of 
BLATNIK, Democrat 
GUBSER, 
HOSMER, 
JAMES E. 
sylvania. 

Others among the backers also are on both 
sides of the aisle dividing Democrats from 
Republicans. 

There are many new voters in the Nation 
who don't Know what the Townsend plan is 
Perhaps some among the older folks have 
forgotten. 

It reached the height of popularity in the 
thirties, and its supporters were among the 
most ardent of the champions of pensions 
for retired citizens. 

Many observers believe the present social- 
security system was used as a compromise 
to prevent passage of the Townsend plan. 


Pennsylvania; 
of Minnesota 
Republican, of California; Craic 
Republican, of California; and 
VAN ZANDT, Republican, of Penn- 


JOHN 
CHARLEs S 


NAME-CALLING WAS ROUGH 


The Townsend plan was subjected to an 
organized campaign of name-calling the likes 
of which have killed a goodly number of 
welfare programs. The opprobrium “creep- 
ing socialism” so common today was raild 
compared to some of the things the Town- 
send plan was called. 

One of the chief reasons for this is ob- 
vious: It would cost the United States indus- 
try a great deal more than the present social- 
security pension plan costs; it would cost 
United States workers a great deal less in- 
dividually. 

The Townsend plan, 
named after its founder, Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send, an old-timer who is still very active 
on behalf of a better deal for old folks. 

The plan might be summarized as a uni- 
versal, long-term, pay-as-you-go, Federal 
pension system, equal benefits from which 
would be paid under an escalator Clause 
based on national expenditures. 

In other words: 

The Townsend plan would pay benefits to 
each of the Nation’s estimated 14.5 million 
retired persons of age 60 and over. 

The present Federal system pays benefits 
to about 9'4 million persons of age 65 and 
over—7 million under old-age and survivors 
insurance and the others under the old-age 
assistance program. 

(The House has passed a bill to lower the 
eligibility age for women to 62 years, which 
would add some 800,000 beneficiaries to the 
program as of next January 1. It also would 
extend coverage to some 220,000 professional, 
self-employed persons.) 

EQUAL PAY FOR ALL 

All beneficiaries under the Townsend plan 
would be paid an equal sum, to be found 
by dividing the number of beneficiaries into 
the monthly contributions into the plan. 
(The method of payment into the plan will 
be discussed in art. 2.) 

Using 1953 national figures, the Townsend 
backers estimated the average monthly bene- 
fits for the year to each of the beneficiaries 
would have been $138.45, 


incidentally, was 
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Since then, the Nation's income has grown, 
£0 the benefit would be higher, for they are 
based on gross national sales. 

But compare the $138.45 benefit to the 
average amount paid to a single retired 
worker in 1953—$48.20. 

Under the Townsend plan, a retired worker 
and his wife would get upward of $250 a 
month, 

PRESENT AVERAGE $84 

Under the present system, the average 
amounts paid to a retired worker and his 
wife is around $84 a month. That's under 
OASI. 

The average under OAA varies from about 
$7.81 in Puerto Rico to around $77 in New 
York, per recipient. 

The Townsend plan would pay benefits to 
each of the Nation’s estimated 2 million or 
more permanently and totally disabled work- 
ers over age 18. 

The Federal Government now helps about 
227,000 disabled workers. c 

(Another 300,000 disabled persons would 
be assisted under the House-passed bill.) 

DISABLED PAY SAME AS RETIRED 


The Townsend plan calls for payment to 
each disabled person that same as to the 
retired—around $138 a month, perhaps more 
today. 

Aid now varies from about $15 a month in 
the Virgin Islands to as high as $106.67 in 
Colorado. This includes some medical-care 
payments. 

Under the Townsend plan the number of 
widows and other dependent heads of fam- 
ilies with children under age 18 who would 
be helped is estimated at some 1,300,000—the 
same as under the present system. 

But the difference lies in the amount of 
the benefits paid. 

Under the present OASI system, some 
84,500 mothers with 3 or more dependent 
children get an average of about $100 a 
month. (The average for a divorced de- 
pendent woman with 4 or more depend- 
ent children to support is $90.10.) 

There also are an estimated 2,226,000 chil- 
dren who are not covered by the OASI system 
but who get aid to dependent children. 
They comprise more than 617,000 families 
or about 3.8 children per family. 

The average present monthly payment to 
these families is $83 or so, varying from an 
average of about $61 in North Carolina to 
about $140 in Wisconsin. 

The Townsend plan does not consider each 
child as a separate beneficiary, but each 
family, which means that the widow would 
receive the regular monthly benefit received 
by all other beneficiaries—$138, more or less 
depending on national gross receipts for the 
month. In addition, the children might re- 
ceive benefits under the aid to dependent 
children program in cases of larger family 
units in which needs beyond the value of 
the reguiar monthly benefit might exist. 
At present the Townsend backers do not 
propose that the ADC program be eliminated. 

VETS ALSO COVERED 

There are some 2,640,000 disabled veterans 
who receive Federal benefits. These too 
would be covered under the Townsend plan. 

There are some 103,000 blind persons who 
get Federal aid—averaging about $54 a month 
apiece. 

Each would receive some $138 apiece un- 
der the Townsend plan. 

To summarize, there are at least 1414 mil- 
lion persons receiving Federal aid of some 
sort in the United States. The aid seldom 
reaches as much as $100 a month per per- 
son. It totals around $9 billion a year, 
perhaps more. 

Under the Townsend plan, at least 18 mil- 
lien persons would be getting Federal assist- 
ance. The aid seldom would be as low as 
$100 a month per person. Usually it would 

.be around $138 or more. 
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The total would be around $30 billion a 
year or more. 

The amount would vary directly as the 
Nation’s prosperity varies. 





Resolution Adopted by the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the 
United States, Department of Rhode 
Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein a resolution which 
was adopted by the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United 
States, Department of Rhode Island, in 
executive session during its seventh an- 
nual department convention held in the 
city of Providence, R. I., on June 11 and 
12, 1955: 

Whereas the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States have long felt 
that certain rights, benefits, privileges, and 
prerogatives extended to certain other major 
veterans’ organizations by the Congress 
should be bestowed similarly upon us; and 

Whereas, despite the growth of the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the United 
States in prestige, in numbers, and in prom- 
inence in increasing areas of our country, 
conveyance of such vital recognition is still 
to be effected; and 

Whereas the failure of extending such rec- 
ognition to the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States has worked a 
considerable handicap upon us, particularly 
insofar as our service and rehabilitation pro- 
grams are concerned in that our service and 
rehabilitation officers are precluded from 
representing claimants before Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration rating boards and boards of ap- 
peals; and 

Whereas the efforts that have been ex- 
pended in behalf of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States by 
the Honorable THomAs J. LANE, Congress- 
man from Massachusetts, to overcome this 
inequity by sponsoring and introducing leg- 
islation in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives is a matter which merits par- 
ticular consideration by this organization: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Depart- 
ment of Rhode Island, in executive session 
during its seventh annual department con- 
vention held in the city of Providence, R. I., 
on June 11 and 12, 1955, do hereby unani- 
mously extend to the Honorable THomas J. 
LANE Our sincere gratitude and appreciation 
for his interest and efforts in behalf of this 
organization; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Representative THomas J. LANE 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national adjutant of the 
Italian-American World War Veterans for 
presentation and adoption at the national 
convention of the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States in Sep- 
tember 1955 at Youngstown, Ohio. 

JOSEPH LEONELLI, 
Department Commander. 

Attest: 

EMILIO CAPOMACCHIO, 
Department Adjutant, 


August 16 


Reluctance To Employ “Middle-Agers” |, 
Becoming a National Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most disturbing problems increas. 
ingly affecting our American society. 
from the humane as well as economic 
standpoint, is that of providing employ- 
ment opportunities for our older citizens. 

Paradoxically and unfortunately, al- 
though the blessings of advancing medi- 
cal research and science serve to bestow 
longer lives in our times, we neverthe- 
less have fallen into the custom, par- 
ticularly in industry, of classifying men 
and women of 40 as “too old.””, When we 
realize that a wartime draft embraces 
men up to 42 years of age, it would be 
thought perhaps a little humorous to 
conceive the maturity of 40 as too old for 
ordinary employment, if it were not so 
tragic. 

There are, of course, a great number 
of varied and practical reasons why 
business, industry and even the Goy- 
ernment itself feels that those citizens 
entering middle age are too told to be- 
gin any new employment. Probably 
first of all, these older people, often with 
families, cannot support themselves and 
their families decently at a salary ac- 
ceptable to a younger beginner; pension 
systems developed as modern blessings 
too often prevail upon employers to deny 
positions to the middle-agers; indus- 
trial insurance programs also often serve 
as a bar, as well as a host of other 
prejudices. 

The closed employment door has de- 
veloped through no fault of the great 
legion of mature Americans in the prime 
of their lives. It is pathetic to think 
that while the technological advantages 
of God’s providence permitting ever- 
increasing machine production through 
replacement of human beings and the 
developments of modern medicine are 
adding fruitful years to the average life 
term, together with the greatest popula- 
tion increase in our history, we are, 
nevertheless, being unconscionably 
forced by bewilderment to visit severe 
and extreme economic hardships upon 
an age bracket, and their dependents, 
who could contribute the most to all 
phases of American development. The 
seriousness of this situation is further 
frightening when we reflect that we have 
not yet really entered into the promising 
era of peaceful production through the 
use of atomic science developments. 

Mr. Speaker, our learned psychologists 
and psychiatrists repeatedly testify that 
experience and statistics clearly demon- 
strate that the best employee is one of 
maturity and stability and possessed of a 
high sense of responsibility. This is 4 
summarized but exact description of the 
economic value of our middle-aged cili- 
zens without reference to their greater 
values. 

This is not, indeed, the time and place 
to develop an extended discussion of (1s 








problem. I will not pretend to 
| any complete solution. There have 
heen many studies made and there are 
more being made now. The challenge is 
12 increasingly recognized. It is my 
-mple purpose here to emphasize the 
-oncern we must all have and the con- 
tinuing thought we must devote to the 

‘ution of the middle-age crisis. 

Ways and means to help these mature 
employable citizens, men and women, to 
fnd gainful employment to support 
the mselves and their dependents must be 
found through encouraging the coopera- 
tion of industry, labor, and government 
units at all levels. 

We call ourselves a Christian country. 
This is primarily a moral obligation upon 
all of us to insure that no group of citi- 

ns in this great country is denied the 
opportunity to work. 

I would like to compliment those con- 
scientious persons in the United States 
Department of Labor who are giving con- 
stant attention to this matter, as well as 
the great many religious, social, indus- 
trial. and labor leaders who are earnestly 
searching for the corrective answer. As 
a nation we have met and reasonably re- 
solved many difficulties through our 
erowing generations. We can and will 
find the right way to utilize the great 
productive resources residing within our 
middle-age brackets. We can only do it 
by persevering study and effort. Under 
God’s guidance and inspiration, let us 
keep trying. 


rave 






con 





He Fights for Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent article in the He Fights for Conser- 
vation series in Sports Afield magazine is 
devoted to our colleague from Wiscon- 
sin |Mr. JOHNSON]. 

LESTER JOHNSON is a fighter for con- 
servation of land, water, fish, and wild- 
life. I am pleased to see this well-de- 
served recognition of his devotion and 
ability. 

The article, by Michael Hudoba, Wash- 
ington editor of the sportsmen’s maga- 
zine, follows: 

HE FIGHTS FOR CONSERVATION 
(Eleventh in series of profiles of men in Con. 
gress leading fight for vital laws to help 
sport, conservation) 

Representative LESTER JOHNSON, Democrat, 
from Black River Falls, Wis., has only been in 
Congress since 1953 but he’s working hard 
for conservation of land, water, fish, and 
wildlife. 

An original member of the growing bi- 
partisan conservation bloc in the House, 
Representative JoHNSON studies the com- 
plex conservation issues, and is right on the 
frontline in hearings and on the floor when 
fights for these resources are impending. 

He has introduced bills for land, water, 
fish, and wildlife conservation, and was the 
first to put in the measure for the multiple- 
purpose use of national forests to assure that 
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all the public values would be protected and 
used wisely. 

Representative JoHNSON dug deeply into 
the duck-stamp and waterfowl refuge pro- 
gram to come up with data on what has 
happened to the sportsmen’s duck-stamp 
dollars. He used these facts in testimony 
before the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee on bills to make sure 
the duck-stamp money was used for its orig- 
inal purpose. He also carried this question 
to the floor of the House where he spoke at 
length to bring it into focus for Congress. 





Speculation in Government Bonds Permits 
Big Windfalls for Gamblers Receiving 
Support of an Agency of Congress 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Govern- 
ment bond prices yesterday took a severe 
and drastic dip. The 3 percent bonds 
recently issued fell off 10 32s, which is 
considered 10 points. That is a drastic 
reduction in 1 day. All bonds fell in 
price. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
particular time is the gentleman talking 
about? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yesterday, Monday, 
August 1. Now, that means that the 
bonds, the 72 67s, September and De- 
cember, are down below 94. They are 93. 
There is no reason on earth why these 
bonds should be below par. The Open 
Market Committee of the Federal Re- 
serve System can, without cost—remem- 
ber this, please, without cost; it will not 
cost the Government 1 penny on earth— 
keep these bonds at par. And, they 
should be kept at par. Here is where 
the Congress has a responsibility. The 
people who are managing the bond prices 
are servants and agents of the Congress. 
They are our agents; they are our ser- 
vants. And one of these days when they 
take a drastic step that is devastating 
and destructive to the interests of the 
people, we are going to be blamed for it. 


Mr. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now, 


we just turned over the transit system 
to the Commissioners. Is there any dis- 
tinct group that we could turn this prob- 
lem over to? 

Mr. PATMAN. This is national, and, 
of course, it applies to the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. It is not a 
local issue, of course. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is there 
a similar body that we could turn it over 
to? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 
over to a similar body. 
trouble. 


We turned it 
Now, that is the 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman means the Federal Reserve 
outfit? 

Mr. PATMAN. The Open Market 
Committee of the Federal Reserve. 
There are five representatives of private 
banks on there, and they can look after 
their own interests on that board, which 
they are doing, and they are doing a good 
job looking after their interests, but 
while they are doing that they are hurt- 
ing the public interest, and the Congress 
is letting them continue to do it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman is an expert on finance. 

Mr.PATMAN. I disclaim that part. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Supposing 
bonds were kept above par, would that 
be inflationary? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not necessarily so. 
There are several ways to keep down in- 
flation. They could raise the rediscount 
rate if they wanted to, or they could 
change the reserve requirements of the 
banks. There are several ways to pre- 
vent inflation. You do not have to re- 
duce the price of bonds to prevent infla- 
tion. This is a cruel remedy. Now, one 
thing that is happening now that was not 
known until recently, they are actually 
selling Government bonds short, selling 
them short in a market that is unregu- 
lated, an unregulated Government bond 
market, selling the bonds short. It is 
something that should receive the atten- 
tion of the United States Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now, I 
do not have any bonds and I do not know 
anything about the market or selling, 
but what does the gentleman mean? 
Does the gentleman mean that the 
United States Government is selling its 
bonds for less than they are worth? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
that to me. 


Mr. 


Explain 


Mr. PATMAN. The private dealers 
are selling them short. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Short 
bonds? 

Mr. PATMAN. Government bonds. 


And they are being helped by our Gov- 
ernment, the agents of the United States 
Congress, the agents of the gentleman 
from Michigan. They are aiding and 
abetting the short selling of these bonds. 
And, he is responsible. The gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from 
Texas are responsible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman mean I am responsible? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, the gentleman is 


responsible. They are your agents. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But I 
do not own any bonds. 
Mr. PATMAN. I know. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And I 


am not selling any bonds. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is a 
very valuable and able representative of 
the people from Michigan 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, 
that I admit. 

Mr. PATMAN. And the Constitution 
charges the Congress with a duty, and 
in charging the Congress with a duty the 
gentleman assumes a part of that re- 
sponsibility when he takes his oath of 
office. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What I 
want to know is what this short busi- 
ness is. 

Mr.PATMAN. Well, it is selling them 
short. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Ido not 
know what the gentleman means when 
he says “selling them short.” 
FLUCTUATIONS IN GOVERNMENT BOND PRICES, 

1953, 1954, AND 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. The following table 
shows how long-term United States 
Treasury bond prices have fluctuated 
during the last 2 years of fiexible-mone- 
tary and debt-management policies. 
June 1, 1953, represents the low point 
reached in the Government bond mar- 
ket following the tight credit policies 
of early 1953. July 16, 1954, marks the 
peak in bond prices reached during the 
recession in business and the Federal 
Reserve's temporary shift to easy money. 
August 2, 1955, represents the low point 
reached in the period of so-called mild 
restraint. 











= June 1, | July 16, Aug. 2, 
Bend tesue 1953 1954 | 1955 
‘ 
a _ aaa QRE,2) 1011442] 952942 
2i4s 4-09... 9027 42 101! 249) 94642 
2s 67-72.........-- ; 90452} 1002242] 933953 
BO EE itbinabnenmicus: | lat 104 


A change of one thirty-second in the 
price of long-term Government bonds 
is equivalent to $312.50 per million. The 
change in points in Government bond 
prices for the period June 1, 1953, to Au- 
gust 2, 1955, is shown in the following 
table: 








Change in points 





Bond issue June 1, 1953, | July 16, 194, 





to July 16, to Aug. 2, 
1954 1955 
24s 62. 59 +9% 49 — 52649 
2) 4s 64-69 +10!742 = 7463 
2'4s 67-72 +10'S32 2452 
Eee 


Tina 74342 





The 40-year 3-percent bonds were not 
outstanding in 1953 and, therefore, could 
not be included for comparative pur- 
poses in the table above. However, these 
bonds first issued in February of 1955 
were marked down considerably as a 
result of heavy selling in July. As a 
result, the 3-percent bonds broke below 
their par price for the first time since 
their issuance. Between June 14, 1955, 
and August 2, 1955, the 3-percent bonds 
fell from 10140 to 98-5 a loss of 27140, 

SHORT SELLING OF GOVERNMENT BONDS BY 

DEALERS 


Sales by Government bond dealers for 
future delivery—so-called short selling— 
played a role in the decline of the 3-per- 
cent bonds. The American Banker, July 
29, 1955, noted: 


Last Friday the 3-percent bonds broke par 
and on Monday they were really weak and 
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are reported to have sold as low as 99.19. 
This weakness was in spite of the Federal 
doing some buying for the Treasury trust 
funds; and a State fund also being a buyer. 

The dealers who were selling 3’s for future 
delivery at slightly under par have already 
done very well. 

Smaller banks are getting a little worried 
by the fact that the market for their Gov- 
ernments is so much under the values on 
their books. 


I have made inquiry of Chairman 
Martin of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System as to the extent 
of short-selling of Government bonds by 
addressing a letter to him as follows: 

JuLy 15, 1955. 
Mr. WILLIAM MCCHESNEY MARTIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. MARTIN: It would be of great in- 
terest to me if you could let me Know the 
extent to which the Government bond mar- 
ket may be characterized by short selling. I 
would be interested in knowing what the 
institutional procedures are for short selling 
of Government bonds, the volume of such 
sales, and the trend. I assume that the Open 
Market Committee in its dealing with rec- 
ognized dealers probably receives regular re- 
ports on their financial position, and hence 
on their short- and long-inventory positions. 

Very truly yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 


An answer has been promised almost 
daily, but to date, no answer has been 
received. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 





Trucks and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include a letter from one of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues, published in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

TRUCKS AND TAXES 


To the Eprror oF THE PostT-DISPATCH: 

I have just read your July 21 editorial, 
The Truck Lobby in High. Not once in it 
is there reference to the arguments advanced 
by the trucking industry against the pro- 
posed method of paying for the new high- 
way program through additional taxes on 
gasoline, tires, trucks, buses, etc. 

Now I can say this with a great deal more 
force because I do not happen to agree with 
the case presented by the trucking industry, 
although I respect many of the facts and 
arguments they have advanced. Further- 
more, I respect both the honesty and forth- 
rightness of their position:and I certainly 
respect their right, and I might add, their 
duty, to present their side of the case to the 
Congress as long as they do it fairly and 
factually. 


I am disturbed about this method of pay- 
ing for our highways because it breaches a 
basic constitutional Federal approach to tax- 
ation. That is, there shall be no earmarked 


taxes and all taxes must go into general 
revenue and all appropriations must come 
out of general revenue. 


August 14 


This basic approach has been breacheq 
twice in the past and, in my judgment, ha. 
led to serious fiscal troubles which are ¢tj)) 
with us and will be further aggravated. 4 
third major breach might well mark an eng 
to this basic approach to Federal financing. 

Incidentally, I am even more opposed to 
the special revenue bond approach {o; 
financing the highway program proposed by 
the Eisenhower administration. This, in my 
judgment, would lead to even greater fisc.) 
irresponsibility in the long run and wil), 
as your editorial suggests, cost more. 

THOMAS B. CuRTIs, 
United States Representative, 
Second Missouri District, 
WASHINGTON. 





A Great Modern Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us having high legislative responsi- 
bility perhaps realize the deepest how 
great and good a patriot and statesman 
was Cordell Hull. 

I am pleased to include at this time a 
most appropriate editorial appearing in 
the July 26, 1955, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor most deservedly prais- 
ing his life and work. 

The article follows: 

A TOWERING PUBLIC FIGURE 

Cordell Hull could well serve as a model 
of qualities desired in a devoted and practi- 
cal public servant. He had simple dignity, 
political discernment, commonsense, and 
fairmindedness. But probably the qualit 
which most characterized him was a kind 
bedrock integrity. 

He had convictions—the kind men spenda 
lifetime serving. But he had also patience 
and consideration for an opposing view. 
Born in a log cabin of a Tennessee moun- 
taineer father and product of a 1-year course 
in law, he fought many a wily political 
battle to win and hold a seat in Congress for 
over 20 years. 

During that period he earned a respect 
which heightened with his service as Secre- 
tary of State to President Franklin D. Roose- 


velt during the controversial years of the 
New Deal and the crucial early years of 
World War II. Though he had been chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee 
from 1921 to 1924, he was able to chart 4 
bipartisan policy in the struggle with au- 
thoritarianism. 

He is said to have told a close friend 
that he wished to be remembered most (or 


four accomplishments: his part in the crea- 
tion of the United Nations, establishment of 
a nonpartisan foreign policy in World Wer 
II, development of the “good neighbor” 
policy toward Latin America, and author- 
ship of the reciprocal trade agreements pr0- 
gram for tariff reductions and freer world 
trade. 

The last is probably his most distinctive 
monument. It is a direct outgrowth of the 
first speech he ever made in the House of 
Representatives, an espousal of the |ow- 
tariff policy of his party in 1908. It was 
also a gradual rather than convulsive method 
which has commended itself to the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

It is perhaps less widely recalled that he 
took a leading part in two inter-American 
conferences and that he guided thé ; 
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Resolutions of Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Outdoor Writers Association of America 
an organization composed of 2,000 
ithors and newspaper, magazine, radio, 
i television outdoor writers and edi- 
They know the outdoors. Many of 


They know the problems on lo- 
il. State, and National levels. 
Therefore, conservationists every- 

where will be interested in these resolu- 

tions adopted by the association in con- 
vention at Rangeley, Maine, June 19 to 


\ t 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 
Whereas the highways of America are 
travel arteries leading through our areas of 
beauty; and 
Whereas these said highways should be a 
if this scenic beauty, not scars on the 
face of it; and 
Whereas thoughtless people despoil these 
highways and, with them, this scenic beauty, 
by ittering obnoxious debris along them 
id over adjacent areas; and 
Whereas some States have laws against this 
pollution, and commendably enforce them, 
while other States have laws and do not en- 
force them, while still others do not have 
1 laws at all; and 
Whereas the Outdoor Writers Association 
of America represents all sections of the Na- 
m and possesses the means of reaching 
reat numbers of people throughout the 
mass media of newspapers, magazines, radio, 
ind television, with great opportunities for 
education and action, so that our 
ined efforts would do much to eliminate 
s inexcusable despoilage of our roadsides: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Outdoor Writers of 
America go on record as commending exist- 
ng State and local programs and approving 
yn by every State of laws against such 
ttering and further, as demanding rigid en- 
reement of existing laws, and finally, as 
ng ourselves to individual campaigns 
nst such garbage dispensers and defilers 
while urging action upon other members of 
uur State chapters, fully realizing that our 
ional efforts will in the end prove even 
re effective than: laws. 





pudiic 





RESOLUTION NO. 2 


appropriation of public land 
under present mining laws is deterrent to 
und management, in the public interest, of 
the watershed, timber, recreation, wildlife, 
and wilderness resources of the national 


forests 


Whereas there are frequent abuses of 


it mining laws through filing of claims 

ther purposes than mining; 

Whereas there has been introduced in 

Congress S. 1713 by Senator Cxinton P. 

ANDERSON, and H. R. 5891 by Representa- 
‘ve Rocers to prevent abuses of the na- 
fai forests; and 


Whereas 
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Whereas enactment of this bill would pro- 
vide a minimum acceptable level of safe- 
guards for effective national forest adminis- 
tration by clearing up the confusion of over- 
lapping, poorly defined claims and by re- 
moving much of the incentive for the abuse 
of the mining laws, while at the same time 
protecting legitimate mining operations: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation of America urges the prompt enact- 
ment of the objectives of S. 1713 and H. R. 
5891; and be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to all such Members of the 
United States Congress and to all such 
other groups and individuals as may be in- 
terested. 

RESOLUTION NO. 3 


Whereas some 180 million acres of national 
forest lands form unposted hunting, fishing, 
and recreational areas for all Americans; and 

Whereas H. R. 1823 by Representative LEE 
METCALF would provide for multiple uses of 
these areas, and provide funds for a stepped- 
up program for wildlife habitat and recrea- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation of America urges the Congress to 
enact legislation embodying the objectives 
of H. R. 1823 thus implementing public use 
of these lands; and be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to all such Members of 
the United States Congress and to all such 
other groups and individuals as may be 
interested. 

RESOLUTION NO. 4 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congress S. 890 to extend the Water Pollution 
Control Act to prevent or lessen pollution 
of the Nation’s waters; and 

Whereas failure of the Congress to enact 
such legislation would halt the progress that 
is being made in the fight against pollution: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation of America requests the Congress to 
act favorably this session in order that the 
present water pollution control program may 
be continued without interruption; and be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Members of Con- 
gress and to all such groups and individuals 
as may be interested. 

RESOLUTION NO. 5 


Whereas the Outdoor Writers Association 
of America recognizes that the national wild- 
life refuge system is of the utmost import- 
ance in the continued welfare of the many 
native species of game birds and mammals; 
and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congress H. R. 5306 by Representative Ler 
METCALF and S. 2101 by Senator Huserr 
HUMPHREY which would require the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to obtain the prior ap- 
proval of the Congress before relinquishing 
any part of the national refuge system: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation urges the prompt enactment of H. R. 
5306 and S. 2101; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Members of Congress and to all 
such groups and individuals as may be 
interested. 

RESOLUTION NO. 6 

Whereas there have been introduced in 
Congress S. 1079 by Senator GEORGE AIKEN 
and H. R. 4004 by Representative CLIFFoRD 
Hore which would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell national forest lands; 
and 

Whereas the wording of this proposed leg- 
islation is vague and subject to a broad 
latitude of interpretation which could be 
inimical to the public interest in a sound 
national forest program: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation of America is opposed to the granting 


of such discretionary administrative author- 
ity to the Secretary of Agriculture unless 
the legislation contains all the safeguards 


which would adequately protect the national 


forest program in the public interest; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 


sent to the Members of Congress and 
group and individuals as 


to such 
may be interested. 
RESOLUTION NO. 9 

Whereas the Outdoor Writers Association 
of America recognizes the need for wise use 
of the water resources of the upper Colorado 
River Basin; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United Stetes 
is now considering various proposals for the 
development of such water resources; 

Whereas none of these proposals provide 
either protection for national park and mon- 
ument areas or for wise development of the 
waters of the Colorado River: there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation of America in convention assembled, 
urges the Congress to defeat the pending ver- 
sions of the upper Colorado 
project; and be it further 

Resolved, That the interim committee 
which made the preliminary survey and re- 
ported to this convention be duly designated 
as a permanent committee with the specific 
charge of preparing an alternate to existing 
proposals to be presented to the Congress at 
such time as the threat to Echo Park Dam 
and all other national parks and monuments 
permits impartial consideration of such 
alternatives. 


and 


rhen 


River storage 


As you know, H. R. 5891, subject of the 
second resolution, has become Public 
Law 167. The other legislation dis- 
cussed here remains to be acted upon 
next year. 





Continued Slander Against Free China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a letter 
recently received from Dr. Marguerite 
Atterbury, who is now on Formosa as one 
of the officials of the American voluntary 
relief organization, Aid Refugee Chinese 
Intellectuals, Inc. Dr. Atterbury has 
been a missionary in China since 1920, 
with work especially among rural people. 
She is a graduate of Wellesley College 
and received her doctor of philosophy de- 
gree from Columbia. The letter follows: 

It is very agonizing to me to know the ba 
facts about the Far Eastern situation—at 
least as to the constructive record of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government, and the 
bloody crimes of the Communists—and not 
be able to shout these facts to the world. 
Representative Powe i at the Bandung Con- 
ference reported later that there was little 
support for the Nationalist Government of 
China there. Papers elsewhere stated that 
the arch-murderer, Chou En-lai, i 
applauded by 5,000 people when he arrived 
in Indonesia, and when he took off. Yet 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai have been 


beer 


had 


responsible for the most hideous chapter < 
torture and terror in the whole history 
Asia; while the { t 


stanch loyalty of the Na- 
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tionalists to the principles of freedom is help- 
ing to protect the flank of the free world, 
and to maintain the independence of the 
threatened countries in the path of the Red 
menace. Yet not one single country in the 
Bandung conference expressed any appre- 
ciation of what the Free Chinese were sacri- 
ficing in order to stand on the firing line 
against the Red tyrants. 

We have been translating sickening rec- 
ords of our refugees, in their sufferings under 
the Communists. The lists of sadistic tor- 
tures is simply incredible. We have a 100- 
page manuscript of a Chee-loo University 
biology professor describing at first hand the 
Communist takeover of the university, then 
his own experience in various prisons, and 
finally in a slave-labor camp from which 
he estaped by a miracle. The systematic 
enslavement and degradation of China’s mil- 
lions should unite the free, Christian world 
in a storm of protest against these hideous 
inhumanities. Every decent human being 
should be bracing himself to “sweep these 
monsters from the earth. But instead, the 
apathetic “good” people of America, espe- 
cially the clergy, urge sitting down to nego- 
tiate with the Mao-Chou villians, and clamor 
to hand over the free offshore islands to this 
appalling fate. How can loving, kind par- 
ents and idealistic young people in America 
sit idly by while millions are being horribly 
done to death in China? Especially since it 
was America’s blunders at Yalta and during 
the Marshall mission which helped to topple 
our China ally into the abyss, while Japan 
and Greece were being faithfully protected 
from the same Communist menace that we 
aided and abetted in China. 

The article of Herrymon Maurer in the 
April 4, New Leader, Formosa and Free World 
Policy, comes the nearest to acknowledging 
the cconstructive achievements of the na- 
tionalist government of anything I have 
read. But Mr. Maurer doesn’t begin to go 
far enough in his assertions that the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime did accomplish something 
on the mainland, after all. Most articles on 
China manage to get in some nasty digs at 
Chiang Kai-shek, even when purporting to be 
anti-Communist. K. C. Wu's interview in 
the U. S. News & World Report last Febru- 
ahy, I think it was, managed to get in the 
two statements that the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment had been repudiated by the people 
on the mainland and didn’t amount to much 
on Taiwan, along with a lot of obvious re- 
marks about the Communist menace in 
southeast Asia. Not a word about the faith- 
fulness of the Nationalist Government in re- 
sisting communism from the very beginning 
until now. The March Reader's Digest has 
a fine article about Dr. Jimmy Yen's rural 
reconstruction work in the Philippines. But 
it has two absolutely unjustified slurs on 
Chiang Kai-shek which help to confirm the 
carefully planted Communist stereotypes 
about him. Page 142 says: “Had that pro- 
gram been carried out on a wider scale, with 
more vigorous backing, it might well have 
saved China from its totalitarian fate. As it 
was, the effort reached its peak only in the 
2 years before the Red inundation in 1950. 
Justice William O. Douglas is convinced, he 
writes in the book North From Malaya, that 
had this program been carried out a decade 
or even 5 years earlier, it could easily haye 
become the counterrevolution that could 
have swept communism aside.” 

On page 148, this article, Jimmy Yen and 
the People’s Crusade, says: “After V-J Day, 
Dr. Yen set the reconstruction of the rural 
population of the entire country as his goal. 
For this he needed top government support 
and sufficient funds. But Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek told him, in effect, that he 
was a soldier first and that his job was to 
exterminate the Communists. Only then 
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could he take up such an ambitious program 
of present reconstruction.” 

Both the above quotations are entirely un- 
justified by the recorded facts. The abun- 
dant source materials of history establish 
that the Nationalist Government, from its 
very beginning, was heart and soul enlisted 
in the cause of rural welfare. It did a great 
job of relief and reconstruction during the 
flood of 1931, when as many Chinese farmers 
were involved as the total United States 
farming population. The dikes constructed 
would have built a wall about the earth at 
the Equator 6 feet wide and 6 feet high. The 
welfare pattern, when established, became 
the norm for the great agricultural extension 
movement of China. By 1945, a national 
commission of agricultural extension had 
been established, with organizations in 14 
provinces, and 300 counties. The leaders, 
trained in America, were promoting better 
land utilization, and pilot projects in land 
distribution. 

Hubert Freyn, in Free China’s New Deal 
(Macmillan’s, 1943) records the rural welfare 
work during the Japanese war. This book, of 
course, received no publicity in leading book 
reviews. Pearl Buck's booklet, Tell All the 
People, describes how Chiang Kai-Shek and 
Madame Chiang eagerly listened to Dr. Yen’s 
account of Ting MHsien. Generalissimo 
Chiang sent his own cadets to train there. I 
know from my own 10 years’ rural welfare 
experience how the Nationalist Government 
cooperated with our rural-improvement 
programs with great enthusiasm. I col- 
lected about 150 pounds of first-class pri- 
mary source material for my thesis on Chi- 
na’s rural reconstruction. But it has been 
impossible to get this vital historical mate- 
rial published. So the Communists and 
well-meaning but badly informed people 
spread the slander of the corrupt and inept 
Kuomintang. If everyone thinks the Kuo- 
mintang was a failure, the United States 
public says, what’s the use of putting back 
a government that was thrown out by the 
people? 

It is extremely important for the people of 
America to know the truth about their great 
China ally; so that the United States can 
support China's Valley Forge with the same 
faith and enthusiasm that Lafayette brought 
to our own Revolution. 

One of the biggest assists that the free 
world could get would be just to publish the 
records which establish the truth about Free 
China's constructive achievements, and the 
criminal deeds of the Communists. I don’t 
know any commercial publisher that will 
touch this material because the Communists 
would make him lose money. Geraldine 
Fitch's Formosa Beachhead is by far the best 
account of the China situation today, but it 
hasn't sold well, and has received almost no 
book reviews. Columbia wouldn’t even put 
it in its university libraries when I was there, 
although I kept recommending it. The Ford 
Foundation is spending millions on anti- 
anti-Communist material; but no one will 
give voice to the authentic cry of freedom. 

The magnificent schools here also need 
funds for libraries and laboratories, and for 
student scholarships. Everyone wants to go 
to school, and they study like mad. The 
schools aren't enough. One school I visited 
at I-lan has students coming by train from 
miles away. They get up at 5 and get home 
by 9 at night. The train was packed with 
these neat, alert boys in their khaki uni- 
forms, studying their textbooks by the dim 
light of the car as they bounced along the 
tracks. The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has given a good deal of equipment to 
the agricultural and industrial schools. But 
the students could use a good deal more. 

Loyally, 
MARGUERITE ATTERBURY. 


August 1¢ 


Safety First 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all appalled at the tremendous number 
of deaths and the thousands of severe 
injuries annually occurring upon our 
crowded highways, but few of us ever 
take the time to think up constructive 
suggestions. 

I am, therefore, the more pleased to 
include a very fine article appearing j; 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 


the installation of seat belts would very 
probably greatly reduce this dismaying 
accident rate, according to the experts, 
This seems truly to be a most construc- 
tive suggestion, the adoption of which 
could very likely save the life of any one 
of us. 

The editorial follows: 

SeaT BELTS COULD SLASH OvR HIGHWay 

TRAGEDIES 


The year 1954 saw 36,300 Americans die in 
traffic accidents. Injured were more than 
1,250,000. With more cars rolling off the 
assembly lines and onto the roads every 
year, this dismal story seems likely to get 
even grimmer in the future unless some- 
thing is done about it. 

According to an article in the current 
Saturday Evening Post, something may be 
done about it fairly soon. Appalled by the 
ghastly toll of death and destruction on the 
highways, the automobile companies, the 
National Safety Council, the armed services, 
and the State police of certain States are 
looking with interest at the seat belt. Ac- 
cording to some experts, if seat belts were 
installed and used on all cars, traffic fatali- 
ties would plummet overnight. 

The seat belt is, of course, standard equip- 
ment on practically all airplanes. Countless 
pilots have been saved from death and dis- 
figuration by the fact that their seat belts 
made it possible for them to stay in their 
cockpits and decelerate their speed with their 
planes when they cracked up. 

The same principle holds in automobiles. 
When a crash takes place, the occupants 
of the car are hurled forward, either through 
the windshield or into the lethal array ol 
knobs and metal edges that adorn the dash- 
board. 

According to the studies made by the auto- 
motive crash injury program at Corneii Medi- 
cal College, properly installed seat belts 
would radically change this dangerous situa- 
tion. Car interiors would automatically be 
transformed into “islands of safety’ from the 
death traps that they are now. 

So impressive are the tests of these simple 
safety devices, that more than 500 State po- 
lice cars in California have been supplied 
with them. The Defense Department is ‘e- 


riously considering installing them in the 
thousands of military vehicles it owns. And 
2 of the 3 largest automobile manufacturers 
are offering seat belts as optional equipment. 


The biggest obstacle to seat belts, every- 
one admits, lies in the reluctance of te 
American people to change their habits. espe- 
cially if the change involves even the slight- 
est bother or expense. But there are signs 
that the public is waking up to the menace 
of the highways. 
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Misunderstandings and Distortions 
Regarding Doctors’ Draft Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


sts JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some weeks 
» the House bill to extend for 4 years 
lective Service Act was amended 
other body to include a title 
nding and extending the doctors’ 
( raft law. In conference the conferees 
on the part of the House accepted this 
even though the House had been 
no opportunity to discuss and de- 
ite this issue on its own merits. 
During consideration of the conference 
eport, many of us, I am convinced the 
majority, wanted to recommit the con- 
erence report to the conferees with in- 
structions to strike out the title on the 
‘octors’ draft, in order that it might be 
ynsidered as separate legislation. Our 


Cui 


effort failed because many Members did 


Lb 


not want to be put in a position where 


lve 


pn 


sented as a vote against extension of 
elective service, when it was only a vote 
against improper inclusion of the doc- 
tor’s draft law in the bill. 

The unfavorable impression created by 
ich maneuvers is portrayed in a letter 
received from a distinguished physician 
who was in the House gallery during 
the debate on the conference report, and 
who is familiar with the whole procedure 
by which the Armed Forces has been 
securing adequate numbers of physicians 
during and since the war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his letter: 





JULY 8, 1955. 
The Honorable WALTER H. JUpp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak WALTER: I tried to call you before I 
left Washington last week to express appre- 
ciation and commendation for the efforts 
you made to have the doctor draft bill re- 
committed to the conference committee. 

I made it a point to be in the gallery to 
hear the debate and felt very depressed over 
the tactics that were used to force that bill 
through. It was certainly ruthless. 

In fact, listening to some of the Members 
appeal for passage of the bill on the basis of 
tatements that were wholly or partially mis- 
sading make one almost lose faith in our 
l lative process. Among the impressions 
vhich they obviously wished to create were 
the following: 

1. That the American Medical Association 
Proposes that the care of military depend- 
ents be discontinued, and that the failure to 
pass this bill would leave the wives and chil- 
dren of military personnel in oversea and 

te areas without medical care. This, of 
irse, is a completely false impression. The 
AMA has never suggested that dependent 

e be discontinued. What they have sug- 
ested and feel is right is that the civilian 
‘facilities and civilian physicians be utilized 
o provide this care wherever available. 

2. That only 1 percent of the beds in mili- 

ty hospitals are occupied by dependents 
‘nd the discontinuance of all dependent care 
Would save only an insignificant number of 
I 1 officers. 


ren 


3. That the military services will be sev- 
eral thousand physicians short of their 
minimum requirements if this bill is not 
passed. The figures he used are the in- 
fiated estimates of the Defense Department 
and include the needs of USPHS. The fact 
that the Medical Task Force of the Hoover 
Commission and the Health Resources Ad- 
visory Committee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization both stated that they are con- 
vinced that the Services can operate with- 
out the Draft Act was given no consideration 
at all by the chairman in charge of the 
debate. 

4. That even if they are able to get enough 
physicians to meet their minimum numeri- 
cal requirements, they would have only in- 
completely trained physicians right out of 
their internships. One of these speakers 
even asked the question, “If your boy needed 
an operation while in the military services, 
would you want him to be operated upon by 
@ youngster just out of medical school?” 
They completely ignored the facts that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the regular corps 
officers are certified board specialists; that 
the military services have training programs 
which will provide them with several hun- 
dred specialists each year; and that in many 
areas they can obtain services of civilian spe- 
cialists on a basis similar to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

5. That failure to pass the bill would in 
essence amount to Congress passing a bill 
to draft the young men of the country for 
military service without providing them with 
essential medical care. 

6. That failure to pass the bill would mean 
that the wives and other dependents of serv- 
icemen would not receive any checks for 
their living expenses after July 1; and that 
without this particular bill the selective 
service system would completely disintegrate 
and would go out of existence at midnight, 
June 30. Also, that “unless we pass this 
bill today, we imperil the safety of the Na- 
tion.”” Such statements are clearly untrue 
since in a few minutes the conference com- 
mittee could have separated the general 
Draft Act and the doctor draft bill and ob- 
tained prompt action on them separately. 
In fact, the general Draft Act had already 
been passed by the House. 

Incidentally, all three speakers for the 
passage of the bill stated that this law will 
not result in the drafting of a single physi- 
cian who has had any military service. That 
statement, certainly, will not be true if the 
services are permitted to call by draft the 
number of physicians that they state will be 
needed over the next couple of years. 

In the above comments I, of course, have 
not told you anything that you do not know 
far better than I, but to one who is not ac- 
customed to this type of political maneuver- 
ing it is most disheartening to see legisia- 
tion of real importance forced through Con- 
gress by such tactics. 

Most sincerely. 





Resolutions of the Polish Legion of 
American Veterans, United States of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 
Mr.DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to include a communication, con- 
taining several resolutions, forwarded to 


+ 


me by Comdr. Francis R. Dobrowski, of 
the Massachusetts State Department of 
the Polish Legion of American Veterans, 
United States of America. 
The letter follows: 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE DEPARTMENT 
POLISH LEGION OF AMERICAN 
VETERANS, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
August 1, 19 
Hon. Haroun D. DONOHUE, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D C 

Sir: Whereas it has come to the atten- 
tion of the American people that American 
citizens are being held Red 
China, Russia, and other Communist coun- 
tries: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States take ef- 
fective and immediate action to obtain the 
release of American citizens imprisoned by 
the Communists; and be it further 

Resoived, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the United 
States Senators and Congressmen from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Whereas there have been many instances 
on the part of some legislators and 
individuals to cut back on veterans’ benefits; 
and 

Whereas there actually have been a num- 
ber of cutbacks effected; and 

Whereas certain veterans affected by these 


prisoners in 


other 


cutbacks of benefits have been hurt and 
have suffered hardships: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Department of Mas- 


sachusetts, Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans, go on record as opposing further cut- 
backs in veterans’ benefits; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the United States Senators and 
Congressmen from Massachusetts. 

Whereas, by the terms of treaties with cer- 
tain foreign countries, United States mili- 
tary personnel are tried by the courts of 
those countries for offenses committed there- 
in; and 

Whereas there have been instances where 
certain American military personnel did not 
receive justice as justice is known in the 
United States at the hands of those foreign 
countries: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Department, Polish Legion of American 
Veterans go on record as opposing the pro- 
visions of these treaties under which certain 
American military personnel are tried by 
foreign courts; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the United States Senators and 
Congressmen from Massachusetts. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS R. DOBROWSKI 





Outstanding Service of Maj. Gen. 
Verne D. Mudge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
resolution by the Committee on Armed 
Services relative to the outstanding serv- 
ices of Maj. Gen. Verne D. Mudge. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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Whereas Maj. Gen. Verne D. Mudge has 
been a professional staff member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the United 
States Senate from 1947 until the present; 
and 

Whereas during this period of service he 
has demonstrated exceptional competence in 
assisting the committee under the chairman- 
ships of Senator Chan Gurney, Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings, Senator Leverett Saltonstall, 
and Senator Richard B. Russell; and 

Whereas he has given the committee the 
benefit of his broad military experience while 
maintaining scrupulously a viewpoint of 
complete objectivity; and 

Whereas by the energetic application of 
his talents General Mudge has contributed 
immeasurably to committee and Senate ac- 
tion on the many items of legislation affect- 
ing the Department of Defense and the na- 
tional security enacted during the period of 
his service; and 

Whereas he has endeared himself to the 
members of the committee and its staff by 
his outstanding ability, his wise and friendly 
counsel, and his loyalty to the members and 
staff of the committee; and 

Whereas after 8 years of service, General 
Mudge is resigning from his position on the 
staff of the committee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services expresses its profound appreciation 
to Maj. Gen. Verne D. Mudge, United States 
Army, retired, for his dedicated service of 
the highest quality, and extends its sincere 
wishes for his future health and happiness, 





Conflicting Transportation Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 30, 1955 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress, and the country generally, should 
be alerted to practices of certain agencies 
of the Federal Government which, con- 
trary to sound national policy, are weak- 
ening the defense potential of the Na- 
tion’s essential system of common car- 
rier transportation. 

While the Congress and those admin- 
istrative agencies specifically charged 
by law with responsibilities for main- 
taining a sound transport system bend 
their efforts toward the development and 
preservation of strong carriers capable 
of meeting the needs of the national de- 
fense, as well as of the peacetime econ- 
omy, other agencies of the Government 
are engaging in practices which under- 
mine this effort. The military depart- 
ments, in particular, are out of step. 
By their transportation procurement 
policies, their practices with respect to 
leasing aircraft, and by direct competi- 
tion with common carriers, the military 
services increasingly deny essential sup- 
port to the carriers which would have to 
form the backbone of the logistics sys- 
tem in event of war. 

Defense transportation was placed in 
true perspective as an essential element 
of military strength by the late Gen. 
Brehon Somervell, who was command- 
ing general of the Army Service Forces 
in World War II, when he said, in 1944: 


We in the Armed Forces of the United 
States think of transportation as a military 
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tool—a weapon as important as the very tank 
or gun it transports from factory to fighting 
front. 


In 1944, the peak war year, this “mili- 
tary tool’’—our transport system—han- 
dled 76 percent more freight traffic, in 
military equipment, material to support 
defense production, and goods for civil- 
ian consumption, than in 1940. The 
system handled 3% times as much 
passenger traffic in 1944 as in 1940, 
much of it troop movements. Al- 
most all of this additional traffic was 
handled by carriers which operated in 
1940 to serve a peacetime economy. The 
railroads, which fortunately had main- 
tained spare capacity, almost doubled 
their freight traffic, while their passenger 
traffic quadrupled during the period. 
This remarkable performance prompted 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, Chief of 
Transportation, Army Service Forces, in 
1944 to say: 

Without the railroads, the war might of 
our country could not be mobilized. 


Our declared national transportation 
policy recognizes the importance of an- 
ticipating transportation requirements 
for defense. It prescribes Federal pro- 
motion of safe, adequate, economical, 
and efficient service, provides that sound 
economic conditions in transportation be 
fostered, and requires that reasonable 
charges be established and maintained, 
all to the end of developing and preserv- 
ing a national transportation system 
adequate to meet the needs of the com- 
merce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense. Al- 
though the Department of Defense is not 
specifically required as a matter of law 
to adhere to this policy declaration as 
contained in the Interstate Commerce 
Act, its principles are certainly no less 
valid with respect to sound military pol- 
icy and practice than in any other direc- 
tion affecting a sound and dependable 
transportation system. 


Giving emphasis to this view the Pres- 
idential Advisory Committee on Trans- 
port Policy and Organization, in its re- 
port to the President in April of this 
year, proposed an effective transporta- 
tion policy which would take defense 
requirements properly into account. 
The committee said: 

While a general transportation policy 
should concern itself primarily with our de- 
veloping national economy, it must also be 
concerned with potential defense require- 
ments. In this latter context two primary 
objectives may be noted: (1) to emphasize 
the growth and development of the several 
forms of transport somewhat in accord with 
the proportional demands that defense will 
make upon them, and (2) to support their 
financial well-being to the end that they will 
be physically in excellent shape and pos- 
sessed of a desirable flexibility and some de- 
gree of excess capacity. A policy under 
which the transportation enterprises gen- 
erally live in precarious financial position is 
not a policy calculated to enhance our pre- 
paredness. Any policy which has the effect 
of weakening any form of transportation on 
which we must place major reliance in the 
event of war is not a satisfactory defense 
policy. 

It is axiomatic that the basic function 
of the Department of Defense is to foster 
and protect the security of the United 
States. But this grave responsibility is 
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not now being discharged effectively with 
respect to transportation. The military 
services are depriving the common ¢a;. 
rier of traffic and revenues needed to 
keep them intact and strong. 

For example, during the limiteg 
mobilization attending the Korean emer. 
gency, and continuing to date, the mijj- 
tary services have made extensive ys 
of the large irregular or nonscheduleq 
airlines for transporting personnel. In 
the first half of 1954 these operators 
were given one-third of all organize 
domestic military passenger traffic, while 
the common-carrier railroads were able 
to obtain less than one-half. Yet in 
World War II the railroads transporteq 
97 percent of all organized military 
traffic, and they would be required to 
handle most of it again in any other 
full mobilization. The nonscheduled 
airlines could not handle the mass move. 
ments which would be required in q 
large-scale mobilization. Moreover, the 
large four-engine aircraft of the sched- 
uled airlines are earmarked primarily for 
military missions in long-range, over- 
ocean operations in an emergency. 

My only concern is that we have in 
being and available for immediate use 
the forms of transportation which wil] 
be required in the event of mobilization 
or war. In the event of either contin- 
gency there will be neither time, ma- 
terial, or manpower to provide the same. 
What I have to say is not for the pur- 
pose of advocating an advantage for any 
form of transportation over another. 
My concern is solely and simply the na- 
tional defense. The maintenance of 
such an adequate system need not do 
any violence to any other system. 

As of the present time, and for a con- 
siderable time in the future, mass move- 
ments of troops and concentrations of 
heavy equipment within the United 
States must depend upon rail transpor- 
tation. That this condition may change 
is probable and, I believe, inevitable. 
That such change is not yet here must be 
obvious to all. The Congress, unfor- 
tunately, at its last session, showed an 
unwillingness to provide a program for 
an adequate system of primary highway 
construction. Types and numbers of 
aircraft are surely not yet in being to 
handle this assignment. 

If rails are to continue available for 
this purpose, roadbeds must be main- 
tained and there must continue, in being, 
an adequate supply of freight cars and 
passenger cars. It cannot be contended 
that any of these facilities or equipment 
can be retained only on a standby basis. 
They can only be available if freight and 
passengers are provided in adequate 
quantity for profitable operation. The 
Military Establishment is the one agency 
of Government which should be alert 
to this situation. I doubt that if 1s. 
There is little evidence, if any, that mili- 
tary transportation of personne] and 
equipment is carried on with any idea in 
mind of the long-range necessity of rail 
transportation. There is no encourage- 
ment for individuals and organizations 
to bear this all-important subject 
mind in any of their movements. Un- 
less such is done we can hardly be con- 
tent that this major mobilization re- 
quirement is receiving adequate alten- 
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In each troop movement, each 
ror of personnel, and each move- 
f freight there is more involved 
» the transfer of such from one place 
.. another. Each such movement con- 
, the element of maintaining the 
ration requirement. Whether the 
it is large or small differs in 
ily. All of these should be borne 
nil y all of the services in all move- 
ments of persons and things. Surely 
»ydence would dictate that a transpor- 
n system in being should be main- 
in profitable operation at least 
til another is available to replace it. 
We should not tolerate conflicting 
Government transportation practices 
which work at such cross purposes and in 
ard of congressional policy. In 
ino that current practices be re- 
raised in the light of that sound pol- 
i I will not attempt to improve upon 
the admonition by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, which in 1954 said, in 
part: 
While the declaration of policy by its terms 
directed primarily at the establishment 
f principles for the guidance of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the admin- 
istration of the Interstate Commerce Act 
id in the regulation of carriers subject to 
act, other agencies and departments 
» Government are expected to carry out 
r respective functions in relation to these 


) 


I 
id | 










rriers in such a way as to be consistent 
with the objectives of the transportation 
. s * o " 


The same thing is true in connection with 
the exercise by the General Services Admin- 
istrator or other executive department offi- 
cials of the right to negotiate with carriers 
for transportation services at rates lower 

1an those set by regulatory agencies for 
ication to the general public. It has 
been recognized that transportation 








charges may be unreasonable because of be- 
ing too low, and any policy of bargaining 
for rates or playing one carrier off against 
another with the primary objective of get- 


ting the lowest possible transportation rate 
without regard to the consequences for the 
carrier is promotive of destructive competi- 
tive practices and fosters unsound economic 
conditions in transportation contrary to the 
national transportation policy. 

Accordingly all Government agencies and 
executive departments are admonished to 
pay full heed to the national transportation 
in their dealings with carriers. 


policy 





Military Life Is Not Proving Ground for 
Political Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in Janu- 
ary 1948, one of our greatest generals 
Wrote a letter to a New Hampshire news- 
paper publisher, in which the general 
Said, in part: 


It is my conviction that the necessary and 
€ subordination of the military to civil 
er will be best sustained, and our people 
ill have greater confidence that it is so 
stained, when lifelong professional soldiers, 


in the 


the absence of some obvious and over- 
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riding reasons, abstain from seeking high 
political office. This truth has a possible in- 
verse application. I would regard it as un- 
alloyed tragedy for our country if ever should 
come the day when military commanders 
might be selected with an eye to their future 
potentialities in the political field rather than 
exclusively upon judgment as to their mili- 
tary abilities. 

Politics is a profession; a serious, compli- 
cated and, in its true sense, a noble one. 

In the American scene I see no dearth of 
men fitted by training, talent, and integrity 
for national leadership. On the other hand, 
nothing in the international or domestic sit- 
uation especially qualjfies for the most im- 
portant office in the world a man whose adult 
years have been spent in the country’s mili- 
tary forces. At least this is true in my case. 


Mr. Speaker, the great soldier who 
penned those words was the then Chief 
of Staff of the Army, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





Silver: Monument to Inertia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on Mon- 
cay, August 1, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD two articles from the 
New York Times written by Edward H. 
Collins. At this time I wish to insert 
the third and last of the articles written 
by Mr. Collins, entitled “Silver: Monu- 
ment to Inertia.” 

I believe these articles will be of inter- 
est to the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SILVER: MONUMENT TO INERTIA 
(By Edward H. Collins) 


Last week, in the second of 3 refresher 
pieces on the silver-purchase program of 
1933-34 which the Green bill, now pending in 
Congress, proposes to repeal, the writer noted 
3 factors that conspired to make possible the 
enactment of this iniquitous legislation. 
These were: 

1. The power of that single-minded and 
narrowly self-interested Senate group, the 
silver bloc. 

2. The widespread cultivated public con- 
fusion concerning the nature and importance 
of the white metal. A century and a half 
earlier it had been used to help stretch out 
the limited supply of gold in the monetary 
systems of the Western World, but in 1933, 
its only relation to the monetary systems, ex- 
cept for the single case of China, was the 
role it shared with copper and nickel in the 
fractional or token currency, whose circula- 
tion has nothing to do with the value of the 
metals it contains. 

3. The fortuitous circumstance that the 
administration which came to office in 1933, 
whether from gullibility or desperation, had 
become fascinated by the Warren-Pearson 
theory, the essential principle of which was 
the naive thesis that by marking up the price 
of gold it would be possible to reflate the 
Nation’s drastically deflated price level. 

FANCIFUL ARGUMENT 


Obviously, given an administration in of- 
fice that was prepared to accept the Warren- 
Pearson gold-buying scheme, the task of sell- 
ing it on the favorite of mythical arguments 
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then in vogue of doing something for silver 
shouldn't have been difficult This was the 
fanciful argument so painfully disproved 
later, that by raising the price of silver it 
would be possible to bring about rec very 
among the silver-using nations of the Orient 

By raising the purchase power of these 
people we would be reviving their demand 
for the goods of other nations (includin y not 
least of ali those of the United States) and. 
for all anyone could prove to the contrary, 
getting the engine of world 
center. 

Whether this was the argument used by 
Senator Pittman, leader of the silver bloc. to 
win the support of the President for a silver- 
subsidy bill he had recently introduced in 
Congress, no one perhaps can say. 


trade off dead 


Neither 
is it particularly important at this point of 
time. 

As a matter of fact, paradoxical though 
it may sound, the fact that a silver subsidy 
did emerge before 


the end of that year is 
not the most important thing about this 
episode. Subsidies to organized minority 


interests are not exactly a novelty in Amer- 
ican history. What made this one particu- 
larly reprehensible is that it was presented to 
the American people in the guise of an in- 
ternational agreement. 

One can only speculate today as to whether 
the support accorded it by the administra- 
tion would have assured enactment of the 
pending Pittman bill. At any rate, whoever 
had the decision to make on this question 
rejected the forthright course for one that 


was not only more spectacular, but thor- 
oughly devious. 
Instead of trying to push his measure 


through Congress Senator Pittman took it 
with him when he went to the London Con- 
ference that year as head of the American 
delegation. But it had now become, not 
the Pittman bill, but the administration's 
proposals for a silver agreement 

When it was announced on July 22 that 
8 countries had entered into an agreement 
based on these proposals, it appeared that 
the silver question had taken on new dignity 
and a new importance. But disillusion was 
to follow quickly. Examination of its details 
revealed that the so-called agreement was 
really only an ingenious hoax—that beneath 
its dignified exterior lay the same old scheme 
for a new subsidy to the American silver 
mining industry. 

The signatories to this amazing document 
were of two categories—-countries known to 
hold sizable stocks of silver, and silver-pro- 
ducing countries. 

The three countries that made up the first 
of these categories—India, China, and 
Spvain—agreed not to sell silver during the 
life of the agreement, or at least not to sell 
more than certain stipulated amounts each 
year. 

The countries in the producing group, for 
their part, made this same commitment, and 
also a second one. These countries—Mexico, 
the United States, Australia, Canada, and 
Peru—agreed to take off the market, among 
them, 35 million ounces of silver a year for 
the 4-year period. 

But if one looked carefully at this agree- 
ment he soon discerned that, except for the 
United States, all that the signatories had 
committed themselves to do was something 
that either they could not possibly have done 
in any case or had not any logical reason for 
doing To take a single typical example, 
consider India. 

INDIA IN TRANSITION 


India was in a state of transition from the 
silver standard to the gold exchange stand- 
ard, and had been disposing of its stock of 
silver gradually since 1927. India was not 
asked to suspend these sales—she was asked 
merely to hold them to an average of 35 
million ounces a year for the following 4 
years and not to sell more than 50 mmillion 
in any single year. 
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The hollowness of this concession by In- 
dia becomes clear when we note that her 
scales had never reached the 35 million figure, 
even in 1929, when silver prices were 10 
cents an ounce above the 44 cents then 
prevailing. Her average had been roughly 
25 million ounces. 

More interesting was the shadowy agree- 
ment under which the five producers com- 
mitted themselves to taking 35 million 
ounces of silver off the market, but said 
nothing about the allocation of such pur- 
chases. Had allocations been based, as one 
might reasonably expect, on comparative 
production, Mexico would have been called 
on to underwrite roughly 19 million ounces, 
or some 54 percent of the whole, the United 
States 6,700,000 ounces, or 19 percent. 

But this strange omission began to be 
filled in a week later when word was per- 
mitted to get out that the United States 
would charge herself with at least 24,400,000 
ounces, or about 70 percent. One can only 
assume that the purpose of that report was 
to pave the way for what was to come later. 
At any rate, in a proclamation issued in 
December the President announced that the 
various United States mints were prepared 
to buy any silver that had been mined in 
the United States since July 22. 

American output of silver in 1933 had been 
only 22 million ounces, so even with the 
Government pledged to take up the entire 
production this would still leave 13 million 
ounces to be bought up by the 4 other 
countries. Such a conclusion is a vast un- 
derestimate of the authors of this carefully 
pianned maneuver. That contingency had 
been clearly foreseen. The missing piece is 
to be found in the price offered for the new 
silver, which was 64!, cents, or some 20 
cents above the market price. 

With that 50 percent bonus as a stimulus, 
production jumped immediately and rapidly. 
Indeed, by 1936 any newly mined silver was 
to come to 60 million ounces, and there have 
been times since when output has hit 70 
million ounces, or well over 3 times the 22 
million of 1933. 

The writer has stressed the silver agree- 
ment here, rather than the Silver Purchase 
Act of the following year, despite the fact 
that the latter was a far more ambitious ac- 
complishment. It directed the Treasury to 
buy silver, not only at home, but abroad, 
until our silver holdings reached a value 
equal to one-third our gold stocks. This 
agreement has been stressed because it is a 
particularly striking example of the degree 
to which the silver bloc is prepared to go in 
the tactics of deception, and because it is 
a perfect illustration of the fact that the 
more a subsidy-minded group gets the more 
it wants. 





For Stronger Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Morning Call, Pater- 
son, N. J.: 

For STRONGER RESERVE 


The Reserve bill which sailed through 
Congress a few days ago, while not as strong 
a bill as that requested by the President, 
nevertheless has its excellent features. 

Economically the program is designed to 
decrease the 68 percent slice of the total 
budget now yearly spent for a standing army. 
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By obligating young men to a minimum 
of 5 years and a maximum of 8 years of 
military service, the bill as well provides al- 
ternative methods for completing that serv- 
ice. A young man is free to choose among 
several combinations of active and Reserve 
duty. He may work from a Ready to a 
Standby Reserve status in fulfillment of his 
obligation. 

Actually this service bill is a defense meas- 
ure with teeth in it. The present selective 
service law which expires in 4 years requires 
8 years of service. The 2-year active service 
requirement has in general been complied 
with. But the 6-year Reserve obligation 
placed upon every draftee is usually ignored, 
with the result that America’s Reserve Army 
is largely an army on filing cards only. The 
new bill provides stiff penalties for neglect- 
ing Reserve duty. 

The obligation to defend our system of 
liberties will no longer be the burden of a 
loyal few, but will be distributed, as it should 
be, more equally among the many who can 
offer military protection. 


LTT 


Radio Broadcast From London, England, 
by Eric Sevareid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include the following CBS 
radio broadcast from London by Eric 
Sevareid on Sunday, July 31: 


The Ist of August is at hand, the beginning 
of the real holiday season for Europeans. 
Here in Britain Parliament adjourned on 
Thursday; the big bank holiday began Fri- 
day, with hundreds of thousands of Lon- 
doners crowding every train and bus to the 
country, the beaches, and to the Continent, 
where they have been engulfed in the tide of 
vacationers flooding out of Paris for the 
mountains and the sea. No one wants to 
worry about anything. The shops are full 
and jobs plentiful in nearly every corner of 
Europe. Geneva has ended the cold war, so 
they dearly wish to believe, and the wonder- 
ful sunshine continues to bless both islands 
and Continent, as if authority higher even 
than the four heads of government has en- 
couraged the wish and endorsed the belief. 

There are shadows—but only the dreary 
pessimists, the * * * wish to cool their 
heads and fervid hopes in the shadows. Men 
do see ahead a little more clearly if they 
shade their eyes from the sun—the sun of 
nature or the sunshine of Bulganin’s smile. 
But very few in Britain right now are taking 
the trouble to do that—and very few in 
America, if What one hears and reads at this 
distance is correct. Still, it is the function 
of the honest observer and the honest man 
of politics to watch for the light when every- 
thing seems dark and to Keep an eye to the 
shadows when everything and everyone seems 
blinded by the sun. 

A few in the press and,Parliament of 
Britain this week tried to do the latter, both 
as to the apparent.prosperity ef this country 
and the apparent success of the Geneva Con- 
ference. No economic crisis is at hand for 
Britain, but the threat of more inflation is a 
definite shadow. British prosperity operates 
on the narrowest of margins—and once again 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is applying 
the brakes. He has had to restrict credit 


again, including installment buying, which 
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the British call the never-never plan of 
ment. He is again forcing the people to pyy 
less of life’s good things in order to fora 
British producers to sell more abroad t lild 
up the cash reserves of this island. They 
have had too easy a time with the safe home. 
market for their wares. This economy mye: 
sell abroad to live, and it has been ou 
in the fight for foreign markets with ; 
hard-working Germans. This island, , 
vast bed of coal, must still import coa! f; 
abroad. This queen—or now perhaps ; 
cess—of the seas must have some of her shins 
repaired in German yards. + 
The biand belief that British workn 
ship knows no peer has been shaken 
figures that show German Cars driving Br}:- 
ish cars out of the American market, now 
out of the Swedish market. The recept 
strike wave made things. considerably 
worse. But the fundamental cause is th, 
old, old cause; it is that British busine 167) 
and labor simply prefer their traditiona) 
ways of doing things. They will modernjzs 
they will make capital reinvestments {or 
expansion, they will give up featherbeddi 
they will learn modern selling method 
with the greatest reluctance, and th 
slip back the moment the pressure relaxe 


It no longer suffices to draw spiritual! nour- 


ishment from the glorious past, to fee! supe- 
rior to America’s crass drive and bustle 

America’s so-called materialistic bathtub 
culture. Indeed, you don’t hear much of 


that kind of talk in Britain any more. The 
Britons’ hard problem is a material problem 
If knowing how to make and sell materials 
is materialism—a doubtful proposition— 
then they will have to accept the ism if they 
are going to really secure this economy and 
lift its standard of life still higher. 

This is the immediate shadow in B l 
and in France as well. But the observer does 
not see it with a naked eye to the s1 
The surface of these two countries is a quite 
different sight. It is a scene of sunchine, 
vast gardenlike stretches of burgeo 
fields, of work and fun, of crowded re 
millions of people moving incessantly, in 
cars, on bikes, on foot, tanned, he: 
looking people everywhere. To see this a) 
to think back 10 years is to know again th 
unconquerable spirit of the human creature 
Ten years ago West Europe was all but a 
wasteland. Millions were dead or mained. 
Most of the population was uprooted 
Homes, stores, offices, bridges lay in rui! 
over Europe. Today only dim mementoes of 
all that remain. The European population 
is greater than ever; there were homes t! 
ever before. In many places like Britain and 
Italy life has not only returned to the pre- 
war level but surpassed it. There can be no 
doubt of this miracle. For millions of Eu- 
ropeans life is better than they ever knew 
better than their fathers and grand 
knew it. It is their own doing for the 
part. But an American driving across these 
sunny lands cannot help thinking of t! 
part his own people played in this restora- 
tion, cannot help being conscious in p'« 
and pride that in the Marshall plan the 
United States executed history’s nove 
peacetime act in the relations of nat 
states. 

In 10 short years all this was done 
done in the midst of the anxious < 
called the cold war between East and W 
Indeed, it was the cold war that forced n 
of the doing and drove barely re‘ 
European society into a hastily erected! 
tary alliance. Ten years of this, and the 
2 weeks ago 4 men sat down at t 
in Geneva. When they rose, 1 week 
they uttered some cautiously hopefu! w 
Their press agents and their person: 
lowers uttered many incautious and ¢ 
words, and millions of people everywer’. 
weary of worries, have sent their hats @n¢ 
their cheers in the air, convinced appr | 
that peace has come and they need % 
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ves, or even inform themselves, no 
ne who followed at close hand the 
-< and results of Geneva this is astonish- 
“tt is also disturbing. It is possible, 
gical, to find a degree of relief in 
neva proceedings, but a degree not 
neasured, not yet tested. Geneva has 
the world something positive, but just 
+ it is. how big it is, only fools or knaves 
pretend to know for sure. Geneva 
was the strangest top-level meeting of 
ne. It was not only a meeting that 
nothing, but a meeting that was never 
Lo settle anything. It wanted to 
way to try to settle Europe and it did 
even find that. The Big Four did not 
.e to agree in the future. They merely 
i once again to try to agree once again. 
Geneva did not begin an era of better 
os between East and West. That had 
begun months ago—however long it 
» last. Geneva identified for history this 
» period of relationships, giving it a neat 
r heading in the history books, and it 
ified by the hopeful world opinion it 
roused the immediate necessity of both 
ides making some concessions. In terms of 
settling Europe the nut is just as hard as 
ever, but Geneva means that the pressure 
i the nutcracker will be a little strong- 

er than before—and that is something. 
It also a gain, no doubt, that the East- 
West leaders got to Know at first hand the 
ys of each other’s minds. It is a 
it least for us, that President Eisen- 
ver had a popular public opinion success 
Europe, for this has restored his own and 
Government's prestige over here, where it 
id been sagging, particularly in intellectu- 
lly influential circles. The importance of 
the President's feeling of personal trust in 
the Russian leaders and their reported feel- 
ng of trust in him is of no great moment. 
Russian leaders can change or disappear very 
idenly, and a totalitarian regime like 
theirs calculates in the scope of decades, not 

presidential terms. 

This being said, it may be well to step 
off a few paces and try to take the longest 


\ 


‘kk at Geneva one can from this short 
distance in time. Geneva dramatized the 
idea of peaceful coexistence between East 


and West. Geneva also dramatized the dia- 
metrically opposing purposes of East and 


West where coexistence must meet—in Ger- 
many. In the directives to the foreign 
ministers the Russians gave away nothing 
at all, not even words. They proved at 
Geneva they will take any number of years, 


go to all 
war to 


possible lengths short of world 
prevent the kind of Germany we 
seek: an armed Germany allied to the West. 


Geneva proved the Russian fear of it to 
be almost pathological. They know they 
nnot get a Communist Germany, they 
know they cannot get a neutralized Ger- 
many, they know they cannot get, at least 
for a long time, a Germany allied to them. 


They are determined to get what remains: 
& Germany independent of alliances, with 
which they will have more bargaining power 
than we. The Russians believe we have all 
but exhausted our own bargaining power 
with the Germans, having given them near- 
ly all they require already. Now the Rus- 
Slans think it is their turn. They have the 
greatest bargaining power of all—German 
real estate. They will take their time and 
they will make their deal for Germany di- 
rectly with the Germans, not with the West- 
ern Powers. 

And now the Russians, through their new 
manner, have brought about a_ great 
Gramatization of peaceful coexistence. It 
was they who started the cold war and we 
who accepted it. Again, it is they who 
started this new phase and we who are 
accepting that. Of course, they wish peace 
i the world, for they too would be destroyed 
‘dwar. But the great, so far unanswerable 
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question is this: Will they achieve through 
peaceful friendliness further fruits of war? 
These are: an amenable Germany, an even 
more secure grip on the satellite, the weak- 
ening of the Western alliance, the disap- 
pearance of the American military from 
Europe. 

The first probably depends on time and the 
Germans themselves, but the rest of it de- 
pends on time and the Western countries, 
including our own. We may hold up in the 
peaceful struggle for Europe as well as we 
have in the cold war struggle for Europe. 
But there is a small school of thought which 
is terribly afraid that Geneva will turn out 


in the end to have been a great Russian 
success, which has annoying apprehension 
that the President, or more properly the 


President’s press agentry, has played straight 
into Russia’s hands. Too briefly put, the 
argument goes like this: Relaxation of ten- 
sion is bound to mean relaxation of effort 
and precautions—on our side certainly, on 
the Russian side only possibly. Russians 
are playing for time, for they understand 
the phychology of Europeans better than do 
Americans. They sense what some call the 
secret wish of Europeans—which is to leave 
well enough alone. The Russians know that 
only America is in a hurry to have Germany 
reunited, that the great mass of Britons, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Belgians, Dutchmen, in 
spite of their governments’ statements, don’t 
really care if Germany is never united. The 
Russians Know that already the tide has 
turned against a unified Western Europe, the 
one thing that would give lasting counter- 
weight to Russian-unified Eastern Europe. 
They know Western Europeans are ceasing 
to care about the eastern satellites. They 
know every western parliament yearns to re- 
duce its military budget. They know the 
French desperately wish to detach soldiers 
from Europe for use in their troubled empire. 
They know powerful economy forces in 
Washington give fervent fiscal thanks for 
every American soldier we could send home. 

So this argument runs: Has not Geneva 
in the dramatization of coexistence told the 
satellites that all further anti-Communist 
resistance is useless? Will not even the 
western broadcast cease trying to encourage 
them? Will the thawing effects of time and 
Russia’s warm smiles not take the drive and 
the effort right out of the NATO alliance? 
Will not a weakened European effort be 
bound to mean a reciprocally weakened 
American effort over here? These are the 
fears of those few here who look upon 
Geneva with doubt, the fears of those con- 
vinced that Russia has far more to gain by 
a strategy of relaxation than by the old 
strategy of tension. They sense that in the 
European philosophy time is life to be lived, 
while in the Communist philosophy time is 
an instrument to be used. These fears can 
be wrong. Maybe we shall find the clarity 
and the stamina to use time as an instru- 
ment to our own ends. It may be that a 
real lowering of the Iron Curtain, if that 
comes, will weaken Russia’s hold on the sat- 
ellites, possibly even the Communist hold 
on Russia. It may be that peaceful coex- 


istence will bring even wider prosperity, 
weakening Marxism still further all over 
Europe. It may be that we shall find wit 


and stamina enough to see that Russian 
power moves back out of Europe no more 
slowly than American power. It is our task 
now to see that what may be, shall be. For 
as the British Foreign Secretary told the 
Parliament this week, the democracies face 
a new severe challenge—and if they relax, 
he said, they will be lost. 

Geneva has solved nothing. What it has 
done is to clarify the struggle that now con- 
fronts the Western countries. It is a strug- 
gle within ourselves as much as a struggle 
with the Soviets. We can afford to throw 
our hats in the air about Geneva only if we 
keep our heads. 

This is Eric Sevareid in London. 
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Location of Jet Interceptor Base in North- 
western Michigan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the following communica- 
tion from the Wexford Jet Base Com- 
mittee, Cadillac, Mich. I hope that this 
very desirable site will be kept in mind 
by the Air Force and other Government 
agencies concerned. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


CITy OF CADILLac, 
August 2, 1955 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C 

Dear SECRETARY WILSON: The location of a 
jet interceptor base in northwestern Michi- 
gan has been delayed for almost 18 months. 
Without a doubt, those of us who have 
worked in the various communities involved 
are sincere in our belief that all of our efforts 
were justified and that we are in no way re- 
sponsible for the long delay. 

The Wexford Jet Base Committee and the 
citizens of Cadillac who have worked on this 
committee sincerely trust that we have not, 
in any way, interfered with national defense 
or been the occasion of destructive action 
with reference to any national defense effort, 
any congressional group, or any individual. 

Early in 1954, on learning that two sites 
at Traverse City had been made unavailable 
to the United States Air Force, we began our 
efforts to point out the advantages of a site 
at Cadillac. We have made a sincere effort 
to present our many advantages in a fair and 
factual manner. If we have not sold every- 
one else, we have most certainly sold our- 
selves on the fact that we have exceptional 
advantages for an installation of this type 

We were very pleased to learn in November 
1954, that after having completed extensive 
surveys with the assistance of the Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Air Defense Com- 
mand, the United States Air Force concurred 
with us that Cadillac was the proper place 
for this important installation. Secretary 
Talbott announced the selection of the Cadil- 
lac site by the United States Air Force on 
December 2, 1954. 

We were greatly concerned when early in 
1955 Congresswoman RUTH THOMPSON ques- 
tioned the decision of the United States Air 
Force, leveled criticism at Secretary Talbott, 
and insinuated that there was something 
shady about the decision to utilize the Cadil- 
lac site. Our concern was greatly dissipated 
and our confidence that the base would be 
located here was increased when the House 
Armed Services Committee concurred with 
the USAF decision, and Chairman VINSON 
advised those seeking the assistance of the 
committee to protest the Cadillac site that 
his group would keep hands off the contro- 
versy and that they were not interested “un- 
less someone has information to show that 
the Cadillac site would not serve the pur- 
poses of national defense.” 

Pressure on the committee continued, and 
eventually the matter came to a vote. The 
committee upheld the United States Air 
Forc by a decisive vote. 

This, of course, was encouraging to this 
community, but we were not at peace for 
long as opponents of the Air Force selection 
of Cadillac concentrated their efforts on 
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the House Appropriations Subcommittee. 
Chairman Cannon, of the full committee, 
advised the Air Force early in January not 
to spend money for the Cadillac site or any 
other until the committee gave its approval. 

Since that time Members of Congress have 
appeared before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee in behalf of the Kalkaska, 
Benzie, and Manistee sites. The Cadillac 
committee has requested the same privilege 
on many occasions but was not granted the 
opportunity. We have been very sorry that 
some of the presentations have not been con- 
fined to pointing out the advantages of the 
other sites but have been derogatory to 
Cadillac and, in many instances, false. 

The activity to set aside the USAF decision 
to locate at Cadillac reached a high point 
last week. This community made a final ef- 
fort to have its case presented to the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee. We were 
greatly disheartened at the obstacles we en- 
countered. The desires of Members of Con- 
gress to adjourn, the controversy surround- 
ing Secretary Talbott and Congresswoman 
THOMPSON'S continued determination (al- 
though USAF personnel have stated that 
the Cadillac site meets military require- 
ments and is the best site) to oppose Sec- 
retary Talbott even though it meant locat- 
ing the base outside of her district, resulted 
in this community concluding that it is 
not possible for us to reopen this matter 
without congressional investigation. We are 
reluctant to engage in the type of contro- 
versy this effort would necessitate. 

On many occasions we have assured the 
United States Air Force of the ability and 
the desire of this community to assist them 
in making the proposed base as effective as 
possible. We wish to take this opportunity 
to assure the Kalkaska-Traverse committee 
of our support in that direction and to repeat 
to the USAF our desire to be as helpful as 
possible on all occasions. 

There are many citizens of Wexford County 
who have earned the sincere appreciation of 
this committee, and we also have feelings 
of deep gratitude for friends in Washington, 
including USAF personnel, Members of Con- 
gress, and congressional committees. 

We are still of the opinion that Cadillac 
has the best site and is more capable of 
assisting the USAF in accomplishing its pur- 
poses than any other community. This feel- 
ing is not because we believe our community 
to be better than any other community but 
because we happen to be the only community 
having adequate facilities in close proximity 
to a satisfactory site. 

In conclusion we wish to say that we are 
confident that many obstacles will be en- 
countered in the location of a satisfactory 
base at Kalkaska. Should those obstacles 
prove to be insurmountable either from an 
accomplishment, a cost, or a result stand- 
point, our site is still available, our commit- 
ments will still stand, and this community 
will continue ready to welcome the base and 
the personnel involved. 

Yours very truly, 
Wexrorp JET BASE COMMITTEE, 
By FLoyp J. McCartny, 
Chairman. 





Semper Paratus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include an editorial from the Herald 
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News, Passaic, N. J., extending birthday 
greetings to the United States Coast 
Guard on its 165th anniversary: 

SEMPER PARATUS 


One of the best known, but least under- 
stood, security arms of the United States 
will be 165 years old Thursday. It is the 
United States Coast Guard, spawned by Alex- 
ander Hamilton on August 4, 1790. 

Millions of servicemen are familiar with 
its achievements in World War II. Thou- 
sands of boatmen acknowledge its value in 
water safety, lighthouse and buoy service, 
and weather tracking. All who cross the 
ocean in ships recognize the high standards 
of safety demanded of commercial ships by 
the Coast Guard. 

And hundreds of smugglers remember and 
respect the Coast Guard for another reason. 

It is this great variety of services that 
makes the Coast Guard a complex organi- 
zation. It was organized under Hamilton to 
prevent smuggling at sea. In 1915 its rather 
formidable name of Revenue-Cutter and 
Lifesaving Services was merged into the more 
descriptive title of United States Coast 
Guard. 

In peacetime it operates under the Treas- 
ury Department. In war, or national emer- 
gency, it is transferred to the Navy. But 
in war or peace, with the reassuring motto 
of “Semper Paratus’—(always prepared) — 
it is a firm friend of the seagoing man. 





Free Haircuts to Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill authorizing the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to give free hair- 
cuts to the men in service. 

The armed services demand, and 
rightfully so, that servicemen be proper- 
ly groomed at all times. Since this 
grooming is demanded of each service- 
man, it would not seem illogical to al- 
low the services to provide barbering 
service free of charge, just as medical 
and dental services are provided. 

Free haircuts are already furnished 
in some instances, where the servicemen 
do not have a post exchange barbershop 
near at hand. The present system au- 
thorizes the post exchange to grant 
franchises for the operation of barber 
shops on military posts. The barber 
services offered to servicemen are not 
always of top quality, and the atmos- 
phere of such shops is often incompa- 
rable to that of civilian shops. 

I have received complaints about the 
present system not only from servicemen 
but from the operators of such post ex- 
change barber shops. In many cases 
the post barber shops are not under the 
same sanitary regulations as civilian 
shops. The State of Indiana has one of 
the most rigid, barber shop license and 
regulated sanitation laws of any State. 
The Fort Harrison Finance Center, how- 
ever, does not allow the Indiana barber 
inspector to exercise supervision over 
barber shops on the post. 

In many instances these shops, be- 
cause of their cheap rates, compete with 
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privately owned shops in the area fo, 
civilian trade, and create ill will toward 
the service installation. It is particy. 
larly irksome to town barbers to knoy 
the shops on the post are not held re. 
sponsible to the same State regulations 
that they are. : 

I previously introduced legislation 
which I believe would correct some of 
these ills, but it was opposed by the De. 
fense Department. Perhaps the presen; 
proposal will be acceptable. By provid. 
ing free haircuts to men in service thei 
continued good grooming will be assured. 
and by removing all civilian trade fron 
barbershops on military and naval ip. 
stallations, this unfair competition cay 
be halted and the ill will it creates be 
eliminated. 

Good grooming is an important ele. 
ment of morale; we certainly want or 
servicemen to take pride in their neat 
appearance. Good barber service in a 
pleasant atmosphere should be available 
to them; and such can surely be made 
available to them without the dissatis. 
factions arising from the present system, 





Record Federal Employee Benefits Voted 
by 84th 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride that we can look to the record 
of the Ist session of the 84th Congress, 
which has approved more Federal em- 
ployee legislation than any similar ses- 
sion in history. This is a matter of great 
interest to the 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania where a number 
of constituents are employed at some of 
the many Federal establishments in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. 

Here is a brief rundown of the many 
beneficial laws the Congress approved: 

Pay raises: Most classified and postal 
employees, except the top executives were 
voted pay increases. We also approved 
funds which can be used to raise the pay 
of many pcr diem, or _ blue-collar 
employees. 

Career status: We passed a bill to 
make an additional 50,000 indefinite em- 
ployees eligible for career status 

Retirement increases: Two bill: 


} 


wave 





of Government retirees. One bill boosts 
the annuities of 300,000 civil-service re- 
tirees and survivors, and the other 10 
creases the pensions of Foreign Service 
members. 

Travel allowances, an issue for the 
past 5 years, have been raised by tis 
Congress. 

Postal job classifications: These were 
first advocated 20 years ago. Recolll- 
mendations by Postmaster Genera! Sum- 
merfield were controversial and granted 
him unlimited power. The protections 
written in by the Congress will, I hope, 
allow this program to go forward so 4 
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+> achieve maximum benefits, but protect 
nx «tal workers against arbitrary actions. 

surety bonds: After considering the 
ition for a dozen years, this Con- 
cress has approved a bill to authorize 
Federal agencies to pay for blanket bonds 
to cover their employees. 

Dual compensation: Congress has 
raised from $3,000 to $10,000 the com- 
bine d military annuity and civilian pay 
an employee may earn. This is particu- 
larly gratifying for it gives military in- 
ctallations the opportunity to employ Re- 
servists who are 20-year Career men. 

Insurance: We have approved legisla- 
tion to authorize the Government to take 
over the 135,000 life insurance policies 
held by employee beneficial associations 
for present and former Federal em- 
plovees. 

: State retirement: The Congress ap- 
proved a bill granting retirernent credits 
to about 5,000 former State employees. 

Uniforms: A new law that extends the 
up-to-$100 annual allowance to all Fed- 
eral employees who must wear uniforms 
on the job was approved. 


prope 





The United Nations at 10 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I re- 
quest permission to insert in the REcorp 
an essay entitled ‘‘The United Nations at 
10 Years,” written by Greg Stephens, of 
Pueblo, Colo. Greg Stephens partici- 
pated in the recent national United Na- 
tions essay contest. According to my 
information his paper tied for first place 
in the State of Colorado. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS AT 10 YEARS 
(By Greg Stephens) 

The accomplishments of the United Na- 
tions in the past show that the world needs 
an international organization. The United 
Nations was formed during the last weeks of 
the most horrible war ever fought on the face 
of this earth. Nations have realized the ter- 
rible misery and destruction caused by war. 
They realized also that nations could no 
longer afford to isolate themselves from the 
rest of the world. What happens in one part 
of the world is now a major concern in all 
parts of the world. 

The main purpose.of the United Nations is 

promote peace, and to use the combined 
knowledge of 60 nations. Think of the un- 
limited possibilities of such an idea. The 
combined knowledge of scientists, chemists, 
doctors, engineers, statesmen of 60 nations. 
The knowledge of 60 nations could be an 
irresistible force in the prospect of peace or 
war 

When you look in a newspaper or magazine 
you are almost always able to find instances 
where the U. N. has made a costly mistake, 
or as some would say, completely failed. You 
hardly ever read about times where the U. N. 
has helped make a better world in which to 
live. The United Nations is maiting a better 
world by doing the following: Sending aid to 
‘armers all over the world, thereby helping 
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to increase the food supplies and enabling 
the farmer to produce more and better crops. 
Sending doctors, nurses, and tons of medi- 
cine and serum to areas where such diseases 
as typhoid, malaria, smallpox, polio, TB, 
cancer, and yaws thrive. By helping people 
in backward areas become more interested 
and educated in the health and sanitation 
problems, the U. N. is helping to insure a 
longer span of life for many people. The 
U. N. sends hundreds of teachers and educa- 
tional supplies to areas where there is much 
ignorance. By helping these people become 
educated, the U. N. is aiding in making a 
stronger world where ignorance is no longer 
found. Other fields of help and aid are in 
communication, narcotics and their con- 
trol, civil aviation, science, culture and its 
preservation, reconstruction and develop- 
ment, world trade, labor problems, and 
weather problems of the world. 

The work that the United Nations is doing 
in helping people with their problems is 
perhaps the most important work the U. N. 
could be engaged in doing. When you con- 
cern yourself with the subjects mentioned 
above, you are dealing with problems that 
affect the people of the world. The United 
Nations is helping to eliminate most of the 
nonpolitical problems, thus allowing many 
new areas to become stronger, to have a 
higher standard of living, toieven take their 
place in the family of nations as equal, inde- 
pendent members. 

Communism and other enemies of democ- 
racy must have an area where there is much 
poverty, ignorance, ill health, lack of food, 
clothing, and shelter before it can breed its 
deadly disease upon human minds. The 
U. N., by working in these many fields, is 
erasing many such breeding grounds by mak- 
ing the people in these areas free and strong. 
Communism, then, will not be able to offer 
anything to these people. They will not be 
fooled into giving up their freedom. Natu- 
rally, all problems cannot be solved over- 
night. The United Nations will be busy for 
many years to come in its program of help 
and aid. But think of what could be done if 
all nations would forget their own selfish am- 
bitions and truly work together for the bene- 
fit of all. Much of this work could be speeded 
up and brought to a final close much sooner. 

The United Nations made accomplish- 
ments in the following: 

1. The Palestine question—lIsrael against 
seven Arab States: Fighting concluded. The 
real and lasting solution to this problem 
must be made by those directly concerned, 
namely, Israel, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and Lebanon. 

2. India against Pakistan over Kashmir: 
Fighting concluded. Future status of Kash- 
mir still in doubt. 

3. The Netherlands 
Fighting concluded. 
pendence. 

4. Unofficial war in Greece halted. 

5. Some progress in atomic energy has been 
made. Several free-world nations have 
joined with the United States in pooling in- 
formation for peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

The atomic-energy problem cannot be 
solved until all nations possessing atomic 
know-how join together in a mutual un- 
dertaking to bring into general use atomic 
power for peace instead of war. 

6. Korea: Proposed action of the United 
Nations vetoed by the Soviet Union in the 
Security Council. Practically all free-world 
nations, both U. N. members and nonmem- 


against Indonesia: 
Indonesia gained inde- 


bers of the U. N., sent supplies, food, doc-, 


tors, nurses, clothing, and other products. 
Fighting has concluded. Unification of Ko- 
rea still unrealized. Sixteen nations sup- 
plied troops. 

Often the United States has sharp dis- 
agreements with her allies. But in a test 
of loyalty and one where a solid front of 
unity is needed, the free-world nations rally 
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together to place a stumbling block in the 
path of any would-be troublemaker. 

The Soviet Union has its problems with 
the United Nations. They can't contro! it, 
and they dare not leave the U.N. The United 
Nations is not a tool of the Soviet Union 
Rarely can the Soviet bloc (which consists of 
the following nations: Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), 
count on more than 5 votes out of 60 

In conclusion, the United Nations has had 
its share of successes and failures. In the 
end its up to the people to decide whether 
the successess outweigh the failures, or vice 
versa. 

The United Nations is a symbol of hope 
As long as hope exists, people will be willing 
to continue to fight for peace and freedom. 
If that hope is removed, the willingness to 
go on will be greatly reduced if not done 
away with completely. 

The United Nations has not failed, and it 
shall not fail as long as the public is behind 
giving their full support. The people of the 
United States, yes, even the people of the 
world, have every right to be proud of their 
world organization—the United Nations 

Happy 10th anniversary. May you have 
many more such celebrations. 





The President Should Appoint a Special 
Advisory Commission on the Arts and 
Cultural Exchange Now Because the 
Idea War Needs More Firepower—I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of my re- 
marks the brilliant speech made by The- 
odore S. Repplier, president of the Ad- 
vertising Council, at the Hotel Pierre, 
New York City, on June 30, 1955, at a 
meeting of the Advertising Council's 
board of directors and guests. 

Mr. Repplier recently returned to this 
country after a 6 months’ study of 
United States information and propa- 
ganda methods in the Orient, the Near 
East, and Europe under the auspices of 
the Eisenhower exchange fellowships. 
He is the first nongovernment American 
to study our information activities 
abroad. 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Rep- 
plier as a result of his study was that 
our propaganda offensive needs to 
sharpen its ideas. Also, we need to draw 
into our propaganda program more of 
the skills and talents of America. Mr. 
Repplier is convinced that no group of 
professional propagandists, however 
able, can project a true image of the 
country, at an art exhibit, a trade fair, 
or anywhere else. “In America, we have 
private organizations—from the Phila- 
delphia Symphony to the Advertising 
Council—whose weight must be added to 
the idea war,” declares Mr. Repplier. I 
agree with him completely. 

We can win the cold war. But we can- 
not win itin a walk. Itis time we started 
running. As Mr. Repplier says: 
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The idea war needs more firepower. We 
are terribly outgunned. We now spend less 
than two-tenths of 1 percent of our military 
budget on propaganda. How can we pos- 
sibly expect that truth can triumph over 
falsehood with that sort of niggardliness? 
The propaganda appropriation should be 
greatly increased. 


In a memorandum presented to the 
White House on April 5, 1955, General 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America, urged the 
expenditure of up to $3 billion a year for 
the kind, of propaganda offensive which 
Mr. Repplier has in mind. And, in an 
historic speech at the National Press 
Club in Washington, D. C., on February 
26, 1955, William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
said that our reliance upon armed 
streneth alone as our primary concern 
is permitting communism to take long 
strides forward in those fields which we 
have largely neglected. He pointed out 
that in Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries— 

Sports, ballet, the theater, literature—all 
are shaped toward aiding communism’s long- 
range scheme of world domination. Top 
artists know they are not only expected to 
perform, but to give their services at clinics 
where the plastic minds of youthful visitors 
can be influenced. 


The U.S. S. R. not only subsidizes its 
theater, music, and other cultural pro- 
grams but it has spent nearly $2 billion 
on international theater exchange alone 
since the end of World War II. While 
other countries subsidize the arts the 
United States imposes discriminatory 
and burdensome taxes on our cultural 
programs. 

Sending our artists abroad for the sole 
purpose of selling American culture 
and combating the Russian propaganda 
offensive has been decried by our cul- 
tural leaders who have urged, instead, 
the sharing of our cultural heritage with 
other countries. The growing recogni- 
tion by Mr. Repplier and others of the 
great contribution which the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra and other 
leading groups and individuals in the 
cultural arts field can make in winning 
friends and allies for our cuvuntry is 
heartening indeed. Perhaps this heralds 
a new period in our history when the 
poet, the dramatist, the painter, and the 
musician will be recognized as being as 
important to our civilization as the engi- 
neer and the scientist. 


In his message on the state of the 
Union last January President Eisenhow- 
er said that— 

In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities. I shall recommend the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic 
and cultural endeavor and appreciation. 


The 84th Congress has taken more in- 
terest in the cultural arts than any 
previous Congress in our history. It ap- 
propriated $5 million for the President’s 
Emergency Fund for International Af- 
fairs. Through this new fund we have 


participated in some 15 trade fairs. We 
lave also sent abroad such things as the 
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Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, the 
Symphony of the Air, the New York City 
Ballet, Porgy and Bess, and many indi- 
vidual artists. These have achieved re- 
sults out of all proportion to the amount 
of money involved. Senator Wi1LEy and 
I led the fight in the Congress for the 
continuation of this fund in which the 
President is so vitally interested. The 
Congress also established a 21-member 
commission to plan for a civic and cul- 
tural center in the Nation's Capital when 
it adopted Public Law 128. 

The Congress also held hearings on 
H. R. 6874 and some 15 related bills 
which would, among other things, carry 
out the President’s recommendations in 
the cultural field and make the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Fund activities a per- 
manent part of the armament of this 
country in this cold war period. It is 
expected that this legislation will be 
enacted into law early in the 2d session 
of the present Congress. 

As a result of these concrete steps the 
conception held abroad in almost every 
country that the United States is un- 
doubtedly a fabulously wealthy nation 
but that it lacks any of the cultural 
aspects of a great nation is rapidly dis- 
appearing. That this misconception has 
lasted so long as been our own fault, for 
until this year we have done little or 
nothing to put an end to it. 

The New York Times of August 1 car- 
ried a signed article by Harrison E. Salis- 
bury reporting that the State Depart- 
ment is preparing special facilities for 
handling the anticipated two-way ex- 
pansion of cultural, scientific, and social 
contacts with Russia and her satellites. 
Five Republican and 4 Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House joined with me on July 
7 in urging that President Eisenhower 
give serious consideration to discussing 
exchange visits between the United 
States and the Soviet Union at the 
Big Four Conference in Geneva. Earlier 
Senator Kart E. Munpt had made the 
same suggestion to the President. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower wrote me on July 11, 
1955, that— 

When Senator Munprt made this suggestion 
to me a few days ago, I assured him that we 
would give the proposal our earnest con- 
sideration. To you and your colleagues I 
gladly give the same assurance, and am 
grateful to each of you for giving me your 
thoughts on this important matter. 


It is my earnest hope that the Presi- 
dent will take the initiative and appoint 
immediately the Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts and Cultural Ex- 
change which he discussed in his message 
on the state of the Union on January 6 
of this year. Such a special commission 
would be of incalculable assistance to the 
Federal Government and to the Depart- 
ment of State in the two-way expansion 
of cultural, scientific, and social contacts 
with other countries which is now de- 
veloping. This expansion of cultural 
interchange was the most important 
thing that came out of the Geneva Con- 
ference. Every step that will assist this 
expansion of cultural interchange to 
grow as it must should be taken at this 
time. Leaders in the fields of the cul- 
tural arts would undoubtedly make a sig- 
nificant contribution to this expansion 
and should be appointed to a special 
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Presidential commission so that full aq. 
vantage can be taken of their specja) 
abilities, knowledge, and skills. Scien. 
tific leaders and representatives of the 
Advertising Council should also be mem. 
bers of such a special commission on the 
arts and cultural interchange. with 
leaders like General Sarnoff and William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., calling for the es. 
tablishment of a planning board com. 
missioned to formulate a strategy on q)) 
fronts for meeting the challenge of com. 
petitive coexistence now is the time to 
take bold action in this field. Delay can 
only imperil a unique opportunity for 
securing a significant advantage to our 
Side in this cold war. 

I include here thé report by Theodore 
S. Repplier which may well prove to be 
a turning point in national recognition 
of the important contributions the arts 
can make in our relations with foreisy 
countries. I also include a short report 
from the New York Times on a meetine 
of cultural leaders held in New York City 
on April 19, 1955. : 
[From the New York Times of April 20, 1955 
UNITED STATES PoLicy SCORED ON ART Mis- 

SIONS—SELLING CULTURE DECRIED By Prr.- 

FORMERS AND ANTA Armp—HERITAGE SuHaring 

URGED 

Sending performing artists abroad for the 
sole purpose of selling American culture and 
combating propaganda was decried here yes- 
terday. 

Such performances should be promoted 
rather to share our cultural heritage with 
others and to show samples of our talent 
speakers said at a luncheon at the Women’s 
City Club, 277 Park Avenue, on the assets 
and drawbacks of Federal subsidies for the 
arts. 

The speakers were Blanche Yurka, actress: 
Isaac Stern, violinist; and Robert Schnitzer, 
general manager of the international ex- 
change program of the American National 
Theater and Academy. 

Asserting that a Government subsidy does 
not, as many fear, lead to Government con- 
trol, Mr. Schnitzer described the independ- 
ence of the French Comédie Francaise, and 
the Arts Council of Great Britain. He added 
that the judging panels of music, drama 
and dance of ANTA, which chose those artists 
to go abroad under State Department sub- 
sidy, had not been coerced in any of their 
decisions. 

Mr. Stern said that any pressure arising 
from Government subsidies would probably 
never exceed that kind of influence exerted 
by members of the boards of symphonic or- 
chestras or opera companies. 

“The era of great individual support for 
wealthy institutions is just about over and 
consequently the broad base of support has 
increased,” Mr. Stern said. ‘“‘We now look 
for a thousand persons to contribute $10 
rather than one to give it all.” 

Discounting the merit of sending artists 
abroad to combat the effective efforts of an- 
other country, Mr. Stern suggested that ar 
be used as a common meeting ground. 17 
universal rapprochement of individuals in 
their sharing of art does not exclude the 
artist or place him above politics, Mr. Stern 
said. The artist, he observed, is automat- 
ically enmeshed in the international con 
flicts and tensions and must, therefore, ac- 
cept his rseponsibility in understandin; 
them. 

The establishment of a Government-su5- 
sidized theater would come if the Goverli- 
ment was convinced that the theater was % 
important as museums and libraries, Miss 
Yurka declared. 

Only a few persons fn the last 10 years 
have been able to produce good plays wit 
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ng personal losses, she said. The 
| drawbacks invariably oblige backers 
est in lesser works that border on the 


» we could persuade our Government 
e theater is as important as museums 
aries, we would have a new and vibrant 
tual life,” she added. 

z" national theater should start with a 
, traveling Companies that would 
those sections of the United States 
ited by existing road companies, Miss 
prope sed, adding that traveling groups 
ater be replaced by subsidized theater 
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oF REPORT ON UNITED STATES 
PROPAGANDA OVERSEAS 

py Theodore S. Repplier, president, 
Advertising Council, June 30, 1955) 
Directors of the council and friends, I 
the first thing I should tell you is 


TRANSCRIPT 


the 


+? nk 

ete the far corners of the world, for 
he past 6 months, come around 8 or 9 
( ek (because we continentals dine late), 
a toast has been regularly drunk to the 
§ enhower exchange fellowship and board 


of directors of the Advertising Council. 
Actually, I think I have returned just 
about the most grateful traveler since the 
invention of the nylon shirt. I am tre- 
mendously grateful to the Eisenhower ex- 
fellowship, and to the council for 
making this trip possible. I hope that some 
will accrue to both organizations. 
I think the best thing I can do, since it 
would probably be an undue burden to drag 
you screaming around the world in 30 min- 
ute you might emerge somewhat bruised— 
restrict this talk mostly to whatever 
I can tell you about Asia. 
JAPAN 


We left home the first of January 1955 and 
flew directly to Japan. We were fortunate 
to arrive at the time of the New Year’s 
season, which apparently lasts in Japan from 
the Ist of January to about the 20th. 

At this time we had a chance to see the 
famous Japanese courtesy in full swing. 
When a Japanese meets a friend he hasn't 
seen since the first of the year, he bows, and 
I mean really bows—a right-angle bow— 
and wishes him a very happy New Year. 
Whereupon his friend, Mr. B, also bows at 
right angles and returns the greeting. There- 
upon Mr. A says that the chief joy of his 
life during the past year has been Mr. B's 
friendship. Mr. B then bows and says that 
his friendship is as nothing compared with 
Mr. A's. Then Mr. A bows again and says 
he hopes that in the coming year, Mr. B will 


change 


benefit 


is t& 


friendship. This goes on for a period of 
4or 5 minutes. For the first several weeks 
I was there, I began to think the entire Jap- 
anese nation lived in a right-angle position. 

I think the first thing a propagandist needs 
to do on arriving in a strange country is 
learn something about the people, something 
about their basic character in order to get 
himself oriented so he will be able to draw 
a few conclusions. 

You notice at once that the Japanese are 
a very industrious people. Both officework- 
ers and the people in the country work ter- 
rifcally long hours and seem to stop only 
long enough to get a few hours’ sleep. 

Japan also has an enormously paternalistic 
society. This paternalism goes to fantastic 
lengths. For example, the president of a 
‘arge Japanese corporation actually gets a 
very small salary. But his house is usually 
Provided by his company and a company car 
‘nd chauffeur pick him up every morning. 
He gets a large expense account for enter- 
tainment. And, every so often, the company 
comes around and says, “Look, George, it’s 
about time you got a new suit.” When he is 
Sick, his company takes care of him, and 
When he dies, his company buries him. 
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Excess employees are kept on the payroll 
even when the company is in the red. A 
firm will borrow money from the bank re- 
peatedly rather than discharge anyone. 

This paternalistic psychology is a part of 
the Japanese code, and takes a little special 
understanding on our part. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the 
Japanese is, I think, their immense sense of 
responsibility, known as “on.” A Japanese 
is born with an “on” to many people, and 
as he grows up, he acquires more and more 
“ons.” In fact, there is a phrase: “‘So-and-so 
is my ‘on’ man” which means you have an 
obligation to him. You have obligations to 
teachers who have been particularly helpful 
to you, certainly to your parents, to the 
Emperor—though less so now than before— 
and so on. 

The worst thing, perhaps, that you as an 
American could do in Japan would be, say, 
to rescue a stranger’s hat from rolling under 
a car because the Japanese would then be 
under an obligation to you. Since you are 
a stranger and he can’t pay the obligation 
off, he would have to stagger along under 
this debt. 

It is significant that the word in Japanese 
for “thank you” is “arigato” which literally 
means “Oh, this difficult thing’’—a reflection 
of an obligation. It is this extreme sense of 
auty which has led Japanese to plunge knives 
into their stomachs for generations, when 
they feel they have failed in their duty. 

And, of course, the Japanese are a people 
who respect strength and authority, power 
and discipline. 

As to what's going on in Japan—TI think 
many of the changes taking place there at 
present are social changes. 

For example, America’s popular music has 
become popular in Japan as it has around 
the world. This means that the Japanese 
now occasionally go dancing with their wives, 
which is a staggering revolution in Japanese 
society. Men never did any such thing be- 
fore; the wives always stayed meekly at home. 
The whole social system is changing. 

Insofar as our propaganda in Japan is con- 
cerned, I think it has in the main, been quite 
successful. One of the things I tried to do 
in the course of this investigation was to 
interview anyone who I felt might have a 
useful opinion. I realized that I could have 
no valid opinions of my own on such a brief 
stay, and, therefore, that the best thing I 
could do was to become a collector of the 
observations of wiser men. 

I soon found the American newspaper and 
radio correspondents around the world are 
a highly intelligent, well-informed group. 
They frequently know much more than the 
official crowd, they are trained observers, and 
they usually have valid opinions on political 
topics. I talked to many of them. 

However, it seemed to me that their evalu- 
ation of our American propaganda program— 
and they all had a relatively poor or indif- 
ferent opinion of it—was not valid. I felt 
they were judging it on a wrong basis, and 
I believe this accounts for most of the criti- 
cism of the propaganda program which is 
given by returning tourists and other 
travelers. 

Either consciously or unconsciously, both 
resident Americans and travelers tend to 
judge the success of the program by how well 
Americans are liked in a country. If Amer- 
ica is liked, something else usually gets the 
credit. But if America is disliked, it is al- 
Ways because our propaganda program is a 
failure. To my mind, this is a completely 
wrong process of reasoning. 

I soon came to the conclusion, which I am 
sure all of you have reached, that it is an 
absolute absurdity to try to buy love with 
propaganda. No amount of money is ever 
going to succeed in doing that, nor is it fair 
to American taxpayers to expect it to. 

This misconception about the object of our 
propaganda accounts for much of the criti- 
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cism of the propaganda program which you 
hear in many places 

Another things which accounts for it is 
that the average person has no way, really, 
to judge it. He gets a few fragmentary indi- 
cations, and from these, leaps to a com 
sion which is almost inevitably wrong 

For example, he decides that in Japan the 
Voice of America doesn’t come in very well. 
He listened to it once or his local manager 
listened to it once, and if it didn’t say what 
he felt it ought to have been saying 
it was playing some music 
therefore, was no good. 

I don't think the average person can form 
a true evaluation of the program. It is 


su- 


maybe 
the whole thing, 


some- 


what like an iceberg; there's more under the 
surface than can be seen. For example, con- 
siderable of the material that gets into the 
Japanese newspapers originates with the 


United States Information Service 
over the wireless file, and eventually appeals 
to an editor who picks it up and use 
But people who read these stories do not 
connect them with USIS; there is 
which indicates the connection 

I believe that the only test of our propa- 
ganda program, the only sensible basis of 
judging it, is: Is it helping to win the cold 
war? Certainly the supreme fact of our time 
is that we are engaged in a gigantic strug- 
gle, with one-half of the world against the 
other. We are staging a considerable propa- 
ganda program, although it is only a 
tion of what it should be, and the only pos- 
sible excuse for it is that we are in a crisis 
and are trying to use this instrument t« 
get us out of it. 

With that test in mind, which I satisfied 
myself fairly early in the game was valid, 
and which I believe is also the sense of the 
presidential directive on this subject, I feel 
we are doing pretty well in Japan. 

Actually, the percentage of Communists in 
Japan is quite law, according to a poll taken 
while I was there which asked: What do you 
believe in, which party do you favor, and so 
on? Communists and left-wing Socialists 
together amounted to less than 5 percent 

Now this, I think, is quite an achievement 
in an area where the standard of living is 
very low, and where life is pretty grim for 
the majority of the people. Despite its new- 
ness as a democracy, Japan has been kept 
safely in the free-world column. 

I believe myself that in Japan the propa- 
ganda problem is really inside the economic 
problem. The supreme facts in Japan are 
economic ones. 

Japan numbers 87 million people in an 
area the size of California. They can raise 
only 80 percent of their foodstuffs. They 
have to import most of their raw materials, 
including cotton, from high-wage countries, 
and they sell mostly to low-wage countries 
It is true that they have cut down very con- 
siderably on their unfavorable balance of 
trade, and it isn’t a hopeless situation. 

But I came away feeling that if they suc- 
ceed in solving their economic problems, we 
really don’t have anything much to worry 
about in Japan. 

From a propaganda standpoint, there are 
only two things that particularly disturb 
me there. As Ted Streibert (Chief, United 
States Information Service) perhaps will 
remember, I recommended that we should 
step up our work on two groups: labor and 
the intellectuals. Neither phase is good in 
Japan. The majority of the unions belong 
to a Communist federation called SOHYO. 
There is also an anti-Communist federation 
called ZENRO which has a smaller number 
of unions. And there is a body of unions 
which is sitting on the fence. I think we 
ought to go strongly to work on the fence 
sitters. 

The other situation which bothered me 
was the extent to which the intellectuals are 
still what an old Japanese friend of mine 
calls “mystical Marxists.” Although 
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of them are not actual Communists, they 
are very close to it. 

The largest Communist bookstore in 
Tokyo is right opposite Meiji University, and 
this follows a typical pattern. The Com- 
munists try to infiltrate the intelligentsia, 
usually with considerable success. They do 
the same thing with labor. They capture 
student bodies and use them as agitators. 
They infiltrate the organs of public opinion. 
The pattern is now fairly well known to us. 

But on balance, I would say that we have 
done pretty well in Japan. The biggest 
hurdle of our propaganda program has been 
the achievement of practical things. One 
of these was to get the Japanese to agree to 
rearm. There was a tremendous pacifist 
sentiment in Japan at one point, and it took 
a good deal of hard work to bring the 
Japanese around to agreeing to rearm. 
However, a good job has been done there. 





The President Should Appoint a Special 
Advisory Commission on the Arts and 
Cultural Exchange Now Because the 
Idea War Needs More Firepower—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith the conclud- 
ing portion of a historic report made 
by Theodore S. Repplier, president of 
the Advertising Council, of a 6 months’ 
study of United States information and 
propaganda methods in the Orient, the 
Near East, and Europe under the aus- 
pices of the Eisenhower exchange fel- 
lowships: 

HONGKONG 

We are going to jump now to Hongkong, 
down in southern China. The principal 
value of Hongkong is that it is a listening 
post for Communist China. Communist 
China is about 15 miles up the Kowloon Pen- 
insula. You sit at the bottom of this penin- 
sula, with the island of Hongkong, a moun- 
tainous island, before you, and this purple 
water in between, and it is hard to believe 
that Red China is breathing down your neck. 

Everybody in Hongkong knows that he is 
living on borrowed time. Everybody knows 
that the Communists could take the crown 
colony any Friday evening if they wanted to. 
But that doesn’t prevent Hongkong from 
having a tremendous boom. Capital is flow- 
ing in there at a great rate. It is mostly 
scared money coming from Chinese mer- 
chants in other areas. It is a rather ironic 
commentary that Chinese merchants from 
Singapore and Indonesia are investing their 
money in Hongkong, which is 15 miles away 
from the Communist zone. 

New docks are being built in Hongkong. 
Big new buildings are being built. Every- 
body is acting as though the situation were 
completely normal even though everybody 
realizes that it is going to end some day with 
a bang. The moment it becomes disadvan- 
tageous to the Communists to permit this 
little free island in the great land mass of 
Communist China to remain, it will disappear 
overnight, 


COMMUNIST CHINA 
As far as I can find out, Communist China 


is making real progress, and this, I think, 
is the most alarming fact of southeast Asia. 
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Actually, there have been a great many 
minor revolts. At one time, inside of China, 
anyone who had his window open was ar- 
rested, because it was assumed that he was 
going to jump out. And the executions have 
been terrific. There have been the usual 
police state methods of whipping people into 
line, but insofar as I can tell, they have been 
successfully whipped into line. Apparently 
the Communists are convincing the majority 
of the people that this is a revolution which 
is beneficial to China. 

A great many people from other Asian 
countries go in and out of China, and over 
in the southeast Asia area you read a lot 
more about what’s going on in China than 
you do here. I read a series of articles in 
the Illustrated Weekly of India, which is 
certainly no Communist paper, by an Indian 
named Jain who had just been in China. 

This is a quote from it: “Through press, 
radio, movies, dance, drama, billboards, wall 
posters, and, indeed, through every conceiva- 
ble means of mass communication, a single 
idea has spread. It is that a long, gloomy 
chapter in China’s history filled with stories 
of a few exploiting the millions, of foreigners 
exploiting the nation, and poverty and filth, 
has ended, and a new one has begun, be- 
speaking an era when there will be no ex- 
plcttation of man by man, and each person 
will get his due share.” 

Well, this sort of incessant propaganda is, 
of course, most effective, as I had a chance 
to see over in the East Zone in Berlin be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. You are exposed to 
propaganda on every side. You cannot go 
a block without seeing large streamers carry- 
ing slogans and messages. It is extensive and 
never ceasing, and it is bound to have an 
effect. 

So I think that China is going to be a 
power to be reckoned with in southeast Asia, 
and this seems to me a fact we should not 
forget. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese have 
been apt pupils. The propaganda which they 
send out is good. For example, the magazine 
which they edit on Red China, and which 
is distributed throughout southeast Asia, is 
a creditable publication. It is on good slick 
paper and is very well done. The Chinese 
propagandists know what they are doing. 
They have been going to Red schools since 
1932. China is really on the march. This is 
something we will ignore only at our peril. 


PHILIPPINES, SINGAPORE, LAOS, CAMBODIA 


Down in the Philippines things are pretty 
well in hand, and a most effective job has 
been done in which the United States Infor- 
mation Service has played an important part. 

Down in Singapore, where 80 percent of 
the population is Chinese, as are many of 
the populations of southeast Asia, the people 
are constantly subjected to a drumfire of 
propaganda from Red China. The result is 
widespread disaffection among the Chinese. 

Some of the heaviest contributors to the 
whole Communist movement are the wealthy 
Chinese merchants. The Chinese are, of 
course, the merchant class of the Orient, and 
they are important either from a numerical 
standpoint or from an influence standpoint 
in most of the countries of Southeast Asia. 

I think it is likely that communism will 
filter down into some parts of Laos. I don’t 
know how Cambodia is going to go. There 
is still a chance that we will hold a part of 
Indochina. But it’s a pretty good guess to 
assume that there is considerable danger of 
communism swinging westward toward 
India. 

" BURMA 

That leaves Burma, which is largely an 
impotent power at the moment. It’s a re- 
public and has a very able, idealistic Prime 
Minister. But he is surrounded by a bunch 
of politicians and he has a hard job. His 
country is constantly subjected to the activi- 
ties of Communist bands who delight in put- 
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ting dynamite on the railroad tracks and 
coming down into the teak forests, kj); 


the elephants and stealing the teakwoog 
He needs a really good army to help him as 
General Templer, the British general, hag 
Malaya. But he hasn’t got much of an army 
and he’s having a difficult time. He sits a; 
the bottom of that particular end of 
continent with solid Communist territory 
north of him to the Arctic Circle. Fj 


INDIA 
Now we come to India. I would like to aaq 
something to your understanding of the 


Indian problem in Asia because I think it js 
so terribly important. 

The leading authority on this part of the 

world is Professor Brown, who, I think, has 
done the best book on this subject. It js 
called United States, India, and Pakistan, 
published by the Harvard University Press 
He says that there are less than a hundreq 
people in the United States who are really 
expert on one phase or another of this whole 
area. , 
I agree with his belief that lack of know}. 
edge of the Asian opinion, and lack of sym. 
pathy with Asians brought about the down. 
fall of the British Empire there. 

India consists, as you Know, of a land mass 
of over a million square miles. It has a 
population close to 400 million. It is largely 
flat with mountains mainly in the north, © 

India won its independence in 1947 aftera 
long struggle during which its leaders made 
martyrs of themselves, going to jail fo: 
periods of up to 10 years—which is one up on 
George Washington. 

The Indian Independence Act was passed 
about 30 days ahead of the actual date on 
which India won its independence. A month 
after that notice, 28,000 British civil servants 
walked out of India, leaving only about 500 
Indians who were in any way trained to goy- 
ern this vast subcontinent. 

They found themselves with a country 
which was probably the most divided of any 
on record. There were then about 450 separ- 
ate states in India. There were 25 different 
languages spoken. There were 5 separate 
castes and 2,000 subdivisions of these castes. 
The Hindus and Moslems were at each other's 
throats, and there was endless bloodshed 
and civil war. 

All in all, if ever there was a country ripe 
for dictatorship, it was India. But it had 
the courage to become democracy. 

This is a remarkable thing when you con- 
sider that most of the countries of the world 
newly freed from colonialism haven't dared 
to give their people the franchise. India is 
85 percent illiterate, yet it gave its citizens 
the vote. 

India’s constitution starts with ‘We, the 





people.” And most of India’s people cant 
even read. 
This resulted in a curious situation at the 


first election. The symbol of the Congress 
Party—Nehru’s party and the leading party 
of India—is a pair of yoked bullocks. Many 
peasons voted for this symbol because they 
reasoned: The bullolk helps me with my 
work; therefore I will vote for the bullock 

Despite all obstacles, India has carried on 
as a democracy. It has probably made the 
boldest plans of any country in the world. 
A commission was established to draw up 
the first 5-year plan. It surveyed the land- 
scape and decided that the primary job was 
to grow more food with the secondary jo) 
one of improving the transport. Some $440 
million was appropriated to try to accom- 
plish these ends. 

Now 85 percent of the people of India live 
in about 550,000 Indian villages. These Vi- 
lages are scattered throughout the lengta 
and breadth of the country. Consequently, 
if anything were going to be done, the im- 
provements had to start with these villages. 

The villagers live in a state which is Im- 
possible to imagine unless you have visiitd 
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rhey live in mud huts, their streets 
paved, and they are surrounded by 

nd squalor. Women wander up and 

wn collecting camel dung and making it 
rge pats which are put on the sides 
walls to dry. This becomes their prin- 
fuel. By and large, things in the vil- 
re pretty much as they were back in 


| times. 
, wevertheless, the thing which really typi- 
f India is the city of Chandigar, the new 


of the Punjab, which is probably the 
modern city in the world. Le Cor- 

the famous French architect, headed 

construction, and it looks almost 
hly modern rising up from the plains, 
with mud huts to the right and left of it. 

I think, the net net of India is that it is 

to compress about 2,000 years into 50 
made enormous progress at it. 
t 19 huge dams are being built, the big- 

which would make our TVA look 

A network of canals is being con- 
ed, and most importantly, men are 
trained, with the aid of the Ford Foun- 

as “gram Sevaks” or “village serv- 

They are being trained in agricul- 
public health, and so on, so that they 

to live in the villages and try to ele- 
ite the standard of living. 
liked through one of these villages 
fter some of the improvements had been 
made and some of the dams had been put 

operation. We were met by the village 
headman and escorted with much ceremony 
igh the village. The inhabitants were 
terribly proud because they now had a tube 
well, run by an electric pump. It supplies a 
steady flow of water which formerly had to 
be drawn up laboriously by bullocks turning 
ind and round an axis. As a result of the 
reased water, the people get 3 crops of 
wheat per year instead of 1. 

The streets of this little village, which 
wind up these mud hills about 8 or 10 feet 
wide, are being paved with bricks by the vil- 
lagers on their own time. They put up half 
the money themselves and the state puts up 
half, and slowly but surely the village is on 
the march toward better things. 

I think the significant point is that India 

the largest democracy in the world in 
population, and that just to the 

th of it is the tremendous land mass of 
China. What really is going on in Asia is a 
great backward country sweepstakes, and 
this is the thing that all Asia is watching. 

Which way of life can most quickly trans- 
form a backward country, and make it into 
omething which gives its people a better 
break? 
The 
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Communists of China have made 
headway with the theory: Go Commu- 
t and all your troubles will be over. Look 
us. We have subdued the black market. 
We have honest government for the first time 
ump-teen years. We are making enor- 
mous progress. 

This argument carries tremendous weight 
With Asians because they too are Asians. 
are all people of darker skins. Conse- 
itly, the influence of India as the demo- 
‘entry in the backward country sweep- 

is something we should never under- 
estimate. 

I myself feel that, regardless of what Mr. 
Nehru says, we must never forget that he is 
sitting virtually unarmed at the bottom of a 
inent which is Communist to the Arctic 
\ircle. If Mexico were in the same position 

id we were inclined to be pugilistic, I fancy 
‘ would keep a civil tongue in its head also. 
Consequently, I think that when you take 
nat Mr. Nehru does instead of what Mr. 
iru says, you can be quite reassured. He 
rom naive about communisim. He has 
Cisinfected a zone south of Communist 
Obina. No foreigners are allowed into it. 
Au waffic into Tibet is very carefully scru- 
“nized for any material which might be of 
varmaking value. Inside of India, Nehru 
“sits the Communist Party tooth and nail, 





takes 
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and licks it. The Congress party badly de- 
feated the Communists recently in the 
Andhra elections in the south of India. 

So I feel that our propaganda in India 
needs to say over and over to the Indian 
peasant, whose life is very grim: Hang on, 
boys. Help is on the way. 

On balance, I think you can add it up 
like this. In Japan, despite rather grim 
conditions, we've done better than hold our 
own. Communism has been kept down to 
a small precentage of the voters. In the 
Philippines we really have nothing to worry 
about at the moment; communism is con- 
tained in various pockets there. In the 
Malay Peninsula and on through to Indo- 
china, it’s touch and go. In India, the sit- 
uation is as I have described, not forgetting 
that a considerable victory has. just been 
won in the south of India. 

Going on to Europe, the principal fact is, 
I think, that in northern Italy, communism 
is on the wane. I drove all through the 
Communist belt in the north. I talked to 
political leaders and people in all of the 
Communist-held towns and villages. I think 
communism has really reached high tide in 
the north. I don’t think it has hit its high- 
water mark in the south of Italy, and about 
15,000 Communist agitators have just been 
transferred from the north of Italy to the 
south. But in north Italy, I think we are 
over the worst of it. 

In France, there is no visible decline of 
Communist voters as yet, but the signs are 
good. The circulation of the Communist 
newspaper is down. Their party member- 
ship is off, and their long-range outlook is 
not good. 

Well, does that mean we can relax? I 
don't think so. I think it means merely that 
we are over the learning period and that we 
ought really to begin to have at it. 

The ominous signs are still many. You 
cannot even relax in a country like Italy 
because there are too many factors there 
that are unsound and unfavorable. Their 
economic ideas are still not too modern, al- 
though they are beginning to show some 
glimmer about such things as productivity. 
But as long as you have largely family- 
owned businesses which want to hang on to 
everything they have, as long as you have the 
intermixture of church and politics, as long 
as you have the Democratic Christian party 
which is as indecisive and badly split as it 
is, it would be unwise to grow complacent. 

I am going to close with a few observa- 
tions which I have taken the liberty of 
writing out. 

In hotel rooms around the world I had 
plenty of time to think about this baffling 
problem of the idea war in which we are 
engaged. For what they are worth, here are 
a few conclusions: 

On the positive side, we are making prog- 
ress. We are over the worst of the learning 
period, and have profited by our mistakes. 
Here and there we have developed some ex- 
cellent field generals in the idea war—men 
who have some of the skills of advertising 
and public relations and who also know the 
host country and its people, and have ex- 
perience in foreign policy. This is a new 
breed and we do not have enough of them. 


If you take a cold war inventory, country 
by country around the world I believe our 
gains at least balance our losses. 


There is reason to be encouraged. And 
yet there is also reason to be alarmed. 


In far too many minds throughout the 
world—and some very important minds— 
communism is'still the white knight and 
capitalism is still the dragon. Communism 
is still the wave of the future and capital- 
ism is still the dying way of life. 

We in America know it to be the truth 
that since World War II we have bound up 
the wounds of the world. Yet millions think 
of the Soviets as the idealists and the United 
States as the dollar-mad materialists. 
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Too often, in too many countries, the sit- 
uation is looked at in an upside-down mirror 
by two key groups: labor and the intellec- 
tuals. 

In short, our propaganda offensive, in my 
opinion, still has several critical needs. : 

First, it needs to sharpen its ideas. There 
still exists an urgent need to make clear 
that a new economic system has been born 
a system which gives more benefits to more 
people than any yet devised—a system I 
should like to call peopie’s capitalism. In 
my view, experts from various disciplines 
should define the ingredients of this system, 
and a popular writer should synthesize their 
conclusions in the free world's “Das Kapital.” 

Second, we desperately need a crusade 
The lack of a crusade could cost us the cold 
war. To many, the Communists are the 
champions of the common man. America 
appears to champion nothing but its own 
safety. In those areas in which we have 
failed, I think this largely explains our 
failure. 

Third, the idea war needs more firepower. 
We are terrible outgunned. We now spend 
less than two-tenths of 1 percent of our 
military budget on propaganda. How can 
we possibly expect that truth can triumph 
over falsehood with that sort of niggardli- 
ness? The propaganda appropriation should 
be greatly increased. 

Fourth, we need to draw into our propa- 
ganda program more of the skills and talents 
of America. No group of professional prop- 
agandists, however able, can project a true 
image of the country, at an art exhibit, a 
trade fair, or anywhere else. In America, 
we have private organizations—from the 
Philadelphia Symphony to the Advertising 
Council—whose weight must be added to the 
idea war. 

We can win the cold war. But we cannot 
win it in a walk. It is time we started 
running. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, practically every major coun- 
try in the world provides some direct aid 
in the form of subsidy to cultural pro- 
grams. The United States, on the other 
hand, imposes discrimatory and bur- 
densome taxes on these programs. This 
has provided a propaganda bonanza to 
the Russians who have busily spread the 
lie that while the United States is a 
fabulously wealthy nation it lacks any 
of the cultural aspects of a great nation. 

That this misconception has lasted so 
long has been our own fault, for until 
recently we have done little or nothing 
to put an end w it. The Russian Gov- 
ernment not only subsidizes its theater, 
music, and other cultural programs but 
has spent nearly $2 billion on interna- 
tional theater exchange alone since the 
end of World War II, an amount 700 
times greater than the $3 million which 
the United States has spent on sending 
our cultural programs abroad. 
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It is becoming crystal clear that unless 
we do something concrete to aid our 
theater we will not have any cultural 
programs to export. The number of 
plays and concerts has declined sharply 
in recent years due to the high costs in- 
volved and, particularly, because of 
burdensome Federal taxes. Studies made 
by Actors’ Equity Association and by 
Prof. O. Glenn Saxon, Yale University, 
show the extent of the serious unemploy- 
ment existing among musicians, actors, 
and performing artists in general. 

We have prided ourselves on having 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. In view of this standard of living 
we should be interested in what repeated 
surveys in the fields of the cultural arts 
show. 

The 32 major symphony orchestras in 
the United States and Canada employ 
fewer than 2,270 musicians. These 
musicians work an average of only 22.4 
weeks per year at an average weekly pay 
of $31, and an average annual wage of 
$1814. Not more than 2,200 musicians 
in the 2.636 radio stations in the United 
States—less than 1 musician per sta- 
tion—enjoy a full year’s employment. 
Dr. Howard Hanson, president of the 
National Music Council, testified at hear- 
ings held by the 83d Congress that— 
“There are some patrons of orchestras who 
prefer to support their orchestras without 
governmental assistance. They are, of course, 
entitled to their belief, but I say that in any 
situation where a skilled performer is guar- 
anteed a $1,500-a-year salary that orchestra 
is supported not by philanthropists but by 
the idealism and devotion of the underpaid 
musician who serves them. 


Over 80 percent of the membership of 
the American Guild of Musical Artists, 
the American Federation of Labor na- 
tional union with collective bargaining 
and other contractual relations with all 
the professional opera and ballet com- 
panies in the United States as well as 
with the concert managements who pre- 
sent the concert artists appearing in our 
country, earn less than $2,000 a year. 
This union represents soloists, choristers, 
dancers, stage directors, stage managers, 
and choreographers in the fields of 
opera, dance, ballet, and the concert 
stage. 

The employment picture in the field of 
the living theater is no better. Accord- 
ing to the study made by Professor 
Saxon, professor of economics at Yale 
University, on a research grant from the 
National Theater Arts Council and 
Theater Arts magazine, the total em- 
ployment of actors and actresses was 
only 991 in 1953. This was less than 15 
percent of the number employed in the 
1927-28 season. The average income of 
all professional acters and actresses for 
the 1952-53 season was only $800 per 
person. It is clear that incomes like this 
will puchase little food, shelter, clothing 
or the other necessities of life. It will 
hardly buy milk for the baby, let alone 
pay for his medical attention. It will 


certainly buy no Cadillacs, the favorite 
car in Washington these days. 

The gentleman from New York, EMan- 
VEL CELLER, and I have, after considering 
these facts, introduced legislation te re- 
peal the 10-percent tax on concerts and 
legitimate theater productions. We be- 
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lieve that repeal of the tax is essential to 

the survival and growth of the living 

theater and concert stage in America. 

We believe that this is but one of a 

number of steps that must be taken to 

assist the arts in our country. We have 
introduced in this Congress a number of 
bills to encourage the growth of the arts 
in our country including President 

Eisenhower's bill to establish a Federal 

Advisory Commission on the Arts in the 

Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare. I include as part of my re- 

marks the text of the bills, H. R. 7609 

and H. R. 7851, we have introduced to 

exempt fine arts programs from the ad- 
missions tax. A short explanation of our 
bill is also included together with an 
article by Herman Shumlin, distin- 
guished theater producer, which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune. 

A bill to exempt fine arts programs from the 

admissions tax 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4233 (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to exemptions from the tax on admis- 
sions) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(10) Fine arts program: Any admission 
to a program the principal part of which 
consists of— 

“(A) a lecture; 

“(B) an opera, symphony, ballet, concert, 
or musical performance; 

“(C) a drama or theatrical presentation; 
or 

“(D) any combination of the foregoing— 
performed in person within the place of ad- 
mission. This paragraph shall not apply to 
an admission to a roof garden, cabaret, or 
other similar place, or to an admission to 
which paragraph (1) (C) of this subsection 
applies.” 

Sec.2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall apply only with re- 
spect to amounts paid on or after the Ist 
day of the Ist month which begins more 
than 10 days after the date of the enactment 
of this act for admission on or after such 
first day. 

MEMORANDUM ON H. R. 7609 (THOMPSON) 
AND H. R. 7851 (CELLER), Brits To Exempt 
Fine Arts PROGRAMS FROM THE ADMISSIONS 
Tax 
H. R. 7609 (introduced by Representa- 

tive THOMPSON of New Jersey) and H. R. 

7851 (introduced by Representative CELLEr, 

of New York) would exempt from the 10 

percent admissions tax any admission to 

a lecture, ballet, opera, or play which is 

presented in person. It would thus exclude 

the living theater and musical performances 
from the existing burdensome taxes. 

The urgent need for repeal of the Federal 
taxes has become apparent in the light of 
a diminishing number of concerts and plays 
which are being presented in the country, 
and the serious condition of unemployment 
which exists among actors, actresses, musi- 
cians and other performing artists. In the 
field of the legitimate theater, the number 
of theaters and play productions has declined 
sharply since the 1920's. This condition 
has continued and has reached even more 
acute stages in recent years, In many parts 
of the country, legitimate theatrical produc- 
tions have become a rarity due to the high 
cost of operations, including the 10 percent 
Pederal tax. 

Competition from tax-free television and 
radio places the living stage at a serious eco- 
nomic disadvantage. The present tax laws 
unjustly discriminate against live musical 
and theatrical productions performed in the 
concert hall or theater. 


August 1¢ 


The number of actors and musicians em. 
ployed in various segments of the theater 
such as musical plays, operas, concerts and 
ballet, has continuously declined for thp 
past 20 years. Many members of the actors 
and musicians’ unions are employed . nlv ; 
few weeks out of the year in their profes 
sions. The majority of the performers a; 
forced to supplement their income 
noncreative fields in order to maintain 
minimum standard of existence. 

Certain fine arts programs, such as opera 
and symphony, have already received sym. 
pathetic attention from the Congress in the 
way of tax relief, but the present exemptions 
are confined to certain types of charitable 
organizations receiving funds from pub); 
institutions or soliciting contributions ym 
members of the public. The bill recognizes 
the important fact that there is no proper 
distinction in the cultural field between pro. 
grams presented by charitable organizatio; 
and other groups. The existing law : 
justly discriminate against those presenting 
plays and musical productions on a payin 
basis, 

It is reliably estimated that the revenye 
from admissions taxes on fine arts programs 
at the present time does not exceed more 
than $7 million annually. A reduction in 
the admissions tax would be more than 
made up by substantially increased employ- 
ment of musicians, actors, and others once 
the heavy burden of the admissions tax j 
removed. 

The present tax on fine arts programs is a 
serious hindrance and impediment to the 
element of cultural life in many communi- 
ties throughout the Nation. The tax is 4 
substantial addition to the already high cost 
of presenting concerts, lecture programs, 
and plays. Removal of the tax would be of 
inestimable benefit to many community 
projects throughout the country which seek 
to become established on a paying basis 
The increased employment of talented per- 
formers will also stimulate creative activity 
The ultimate beneficiary, however, will be 
the American people who would be able to 
participate more fully in an important phase 
of cultural life. 














— 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 


WANTED: OLD-FASHIONED PATRONS OF THE 
ARTS 


(By Herman Shumlin) 


(Today’s columnist, Mr. Shumlin, is the 
producer of the drama Inherit the Wind. 
His subject is backers.) 

I've got a million words I want to say 
What subject should I choose? I could write 
a piece about my wonderful production, In- 
herit the Wind, and that would be useful to 
do. I could write a piece about the man! 
love, Paul Muni. And a piece about Ed Beg- 
ley, gifted, sincere, clean-hearted Ed Begley. 
And a piece about the contributions of man\ 
many people to the whole vast mural that is 
Inherit the Wind. 

Or I could write something about the mod- 
ern chautauqua stage, or, as it is now called, 
the Paul Gregory Theater. I could say some- 
thing about the hollow impact of walkil 
into a theater with the curtain up and 
watching an actor in a tuxedo jacket cr ’ 
cunningly, brilliantly, pick up a stool from 
one place and put it in another. What lec- 
ture hall memories it brings back to me 
Isn’t it artistic? And just look at all those 
microphones, hanging, standing, nestled in 
the footlights. How honest, how pure it all 
is. ButIdon’t want to do that, because then 
I would be acting like a critic, and heaven 
knows I wouldn't want to do that. 

A FEW WORDS ON CRITICS 

I could do a piece about critics, too, 
course, and that is very tempting. I have 4 
lot to say about critics, about the good ones 
the able ones, and the others. But then I ask 
myself if that is not the swift road to trounce 
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wer that it is. And then I ask my- 
t should make any difference to me, 
ewer that it shouldn't. And it won't. 
ve many such interesting conversations 
yself.) But not today. 
<=, what I am devoting this column to is 
Backers, and what they are not. 
react night on my way to the National 
I stepped into a store on 42d Street 
id books for 19 cents. Any book in 
re, 19 cents. The best I could come 
with was a small book picturing some of 
paintings of an early 16th century artist 
Cranach. There is a picture of a 
ke d woman with a dagger in her hand on 
ver, but that had nothing to do with 
ving it, of course. 
i that’s why I decided to write about 
For in this little book there is some 
which informed me that Cranach, who 
v rn in 1472, got a job in 1505 with the 
Elector of Saxony, who was called Frederic 
the Wise. 


T er 


HE WAS A BACKER 


Frederic was a backer. He backed Cranach. 
He also started a university in Saxony, and 
he hired another fellow, a fellow named Mar- 

Luther. Now, every one knows that 
ther got into a peck of trouble. He said 
lot of things that a lot of powerful people 
t like. The point about Frederic is that, 

nd I quote: “He never withdrew his protec- 
ti in spite of the immense difficulties it 
caused him as time went on.” That’s what I 


n 


call a backer. 

Down in Florida 2 weeks ago I found a 
perfectly beautiful library called the Johan 
Fust Memorial Library. And who was Fust? 
Well, Fust was the man who backed Guten- 
berg in his invention of movable type, which 


in importance is probably only second to the 
invention of the wheel. And when the ex- 
perimenting didn’t go so well, and Guten- 
berg quit for one reason or another, Johan 
Fust carried it through. Fust was a man 
of finance and a merchant. That’s what 


I call a backer. And no royalties, either. 
There used to be a fellow named Otto 
Kahn. He liked the theater, and he put up 


hundreds of thousands of dollars for Max 
Reinhardt’s marvelous productions, and for 
Morris Gest, who produced great big musi- 
cais 

There are lots of investors in show busi- 
now; there are 49 of them, all very 
fine folks, in Inherit the Wind. Some of 
them put up their money regardless of the 
possibility of success, because they liked 
what the play said. But where are the real 
backers? The country is full of founda- 
foundations for taking care of old 
sailors; foundations for preserving bird life, 
printing Bibles, teaching Yoga, helping mu- 
sicians, sending missionaries to Africa; 
foundations for anything you can think of. 

We have great big art museums and they're 
fine institutions. But why is it no one ever 
sets up a foundation for the theater? Will 
somebody answer that one for me? Ameri- 
cans did put up most of the money for the 
Shakespeare Theater at Stratford in Eng- 
land. I guess it means more when you do it 
in England. What art has contributed more 
than the theater? Does Beethoven come 
anywhere near Shakespeare? Does Goya? 

Why aren't there some real old-fashioned 
backers in the theater? I don’t mean to 
put up money for a show. I mean to set 
up, and build, and endow institutions. What 
art is more living, more meaningful? What 
a bang I would get from putting up the cash 
f fine theater, the Herman Shumlin 


ness 


tions; 


ior a 
Theater, and cash to keep it going forever, 
nonprofit, a part of the community and na- 
Uonal life. What greater joy while I was 


eti}) 


‘l alive, and what greater memorial after 
I have gone? 

One fellow has struggled 7 years or so to 
Set up a theater in Connecticut. No one 
believed he could do it when he started. And 
the Rockefeller money helped him. Lang- 


ner is his name: 
broke the ice. 

Let others emulate the Rockefellers. Let 
them do even better. Backers, that’s what 
I'd like to see, like the backers of yester- 
year. 


Lawrence Langner. He 





Justice and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 10th 
anniversary of the signing of the Pots- 
dam agreement brings forcibly to mind 
the principle that there can be no last- 
ing peace without justice. 

Americans have always been particu- 
larly proud of our love of justice. We 
have manifested this pride in many ways 
in the organization and conduct of our 
Government. The principle of justice 
is enshrined in the hearts of our people. 
It is exemplified in our oath of allegiance, 
“One Nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

Should we wonder, therefore, that 
hundreds of millions of people through- 
out the world look hopefully toward us 
to manifest and implement justice in 
our international dealings. Should we 
wonder, in the light of the various con- 
ferences during and after the war and 
some of the unjust agreements arrived 
at, that many of these people should feel 
a sense of disillusionment in the sincerity 
of allied professed ideals. 

Many people aspiring to enjoy the 
fruits and blessings of liberty bitterly 
protest the Potsdam agreement. Even 
a brief survey of the consequences of 
this and other agreements vividly illus- 
trates the opportunism, the compromise, 
yes, the appeasement of organized world 
communism that pervaded these confer- 
ences and agreements. 

In Western Europe and in the Orient, 
most unwise and unjust concessions re- 
sulted in a Marxist Iron Curtain for mil- 
lions of Germans, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Rumanians, Bul- 
garians, and oriental peoples, whose zeal 
for freedom and reliance on the principle 
of justice deserved a better fate. 

Many reasons were advanced for these 
concessions but none of them exemplify 
spiritual or democratic ideals. ‘The sad, 
stark fact is that world communism se- 
cured the real substantial advantages 
that came out of these conferences. In 
the intervening years we have witnessed, 
not only the tragic Iron Curtain, but the 
fall of China to communism and the 
growth of an international Frankenstein, 
suppressing human freedom and foster- 
ing and spreading Marxism in practically 
every nation. 

I have never felt, and I do not feel 
now, that the Soviet is the formidable 
military power many would have us be- 
lieve. I think that both in military 
strength and war potential—economic, 
political, and spiritual—it is not nearly 
so great and powerful as it has been rep- 
resented by those who are seeking to 
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intimidate the free nations into further 
appeasements. Its overall potential does 
not compare with that of the free na- 
tions. We should not, however. under- 
estimate any potential enemy. Neither 
should we permit ourselves to be ter- 
rorized by threats of atomic destruction 
into further concessions. 

We earnestly and prayerfully seek 
honorable peace and we seek to avoid 
war by every just and honorable means. 
Above all, we seek to preserve our free- 
doms and the freedoms of the free 
world, our beliefs in the Almighty, our 
spiritual values, our free enterprise, our 
way of life and culture, and our pro- 
found faith that human existence is in- 
extricably related to the spirit and is 
something more than the fleshpots and 
technology of Marxist materialism. Our 
free society is based on belief in the 
Divine Master and freedom of the in- 
dividual. We reject atheism and politi- 
cal tyranny. 

The Soviet now has its chance. It can 
choose peace or it can choose war. If it 
sincerely wants peace based on justice. it 
can have it. But if it still seeks by sub- 
terfuge and design, trickery, chicanery, 
and force to carry out further ideologi- 
cal penetration of free nations, incite in- 
surrection and revolution throughout the 
world, and threaten aggression against 
free men and women there can be but 
one result. 

Such a result is certainly not sought 
by any thinking American or indeed by 
any thinking human. To those who love 
liberty, death is preferable to slavery. 
Though atomic war, if it comes, may 
bring widespread death and devastation, 
in the end Marxist communism will never 
triumph over human freedom. 

Neither blandishments, nor threats, 
nor aggressive action will ever deter 
liberty-loving peoples from successfully 
defending their precious heritage. 

I hope and pray that the Soviet lead- 
ers will choose the path of peace rather 
than the path of war because in the 
peaceful path lies a better world for all. 





Twinning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the week of September 12—Fair Week— 
the people of the city of York, Pa., will be 
hosts to visitors from Arles, France. 

York will be playing host to represent- 
atives of a city which itself was a host 
to visitorsfrom York lastyear. The proj- 
ect for the exchange of visitors is 
known as twinning and is the result of 
a non-profit-making, nonsubsidized or- 
ganization, the Bilingual World, with 
headquarters in Paris. 

The idea behind the association of 
York and Arles is to further the under- 
standing of peoples of different countries 
of one another, and to do this not on the 
national level, where most diplomatic 
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meetings take place, but on the commu- 
nity level, where everyday citizens can 
exchange culture and experience. 

This is a splendid program, and I am 
proud that York, a community in the 
19th Congressional District, has been the 
first American city to undertake a twin- 
ning project. 

Local citizens have been working hard 
to prepare for the visit of the represen- 
tatives of Arles. We have enjoyed excel- 
lent cooperation from the Department of 
State and the French Embassy officials in 
planning the itinerary of the visitors on 
the day when they wili visit Washing- 
ton. 

One of those who has devoted untiring 
efforts to the success of this venture is a 
predecessor, the Honorable James F. 
Lind, who was a Member of the 81st and 
82d Congresses. , 





John D. Faller, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when today’s late news dis- 
patches from Carlisle, Pa., reported the 
death of John D. Faller, Jr., a long-time 
personal friend, fellow attorney, and an 
outstanding citizen. John Faller was 
shot to death in the county courthouse 
when a litigant in a case in which Mr. 
Faller was acting as cocounsel, pulled 
a gun and fired wildly. 

John Dysert Faller, Jr., was a member 
of the law firm of Faller and Faller. He 
was the son of the late John Dysert 
Faller, a member of the Cumberland 
County Bar Association and secretary 
and general counsel to the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission for a dozen years. 
He was graduted from Georgetown Uni- 
versity and the Dickinson School of Law. 

A member of the St. Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Carlisle, Mr. Faller was 
general manager of the Mount Holly 
Water Co., a member of the Cumberland 
County Bar Association, the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association, and the American 
Bar Association. He was a charter 
member of the Knights of Columbus 
in Carlisle. 

Mr. Faller was devoted to Carlisle and 
its people. He was a director of the 
Hamilton Library Historical Association. 
It was partly because of such interest 
that he offered to lead the legal fight for 
saving the market house for farmers 
by establishing their right to use of the 
site. Another community service was 
his acceptance of the presidency of the 
Carlisle Firemen'’s Relief Association, 
which deals with matters concerning 
compensation for injured volunteer fire- 
men. 

He was active in his church, in service 
club work, and in the Democratic Party. 
He was a citizen who will be missed in 
many ways. 

Mr. Faller is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Liizabeth Billow Faller; his son, John D. 
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Faller III; his mother, Mrs. John D. 
Faller, Sr.; his brother, George B. Faller, 
Esq.; an aunt, Mrs. Ernest Gill, of Mount 
Rock, Pa., and an uncle, Dr. Constantine 
P. Faller. 

I extend my deepest sympathies to 
his sorrowing family. 





The President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Supports Proposed Study of 
Archaic Copyright Law of 1909 by a 
Bipartisan, High-Level Commission—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 20, 1955, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 2677, creating a bi- 
partisan, high-level commission to study 
the copyright law and make recommen- 
dations for its revision. I am happy to 
be able to say that my plan has been 
widely supported. Loyd Wright, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
for instance, is “of the opinion that in 
view of the frustrations that have at- 
tended attempted revisions in the past, a 
thoreugh study of the copyright laws by 
an impartial and qualified commission 
would do much to bring this subject to 
the attention of Congress for appropri- 
ate action.” Support was also expressed 
for the plan I have in mind in a bril- 
liant, hard-hitting speech at the April 
1955 convention of the Music Operators 
of America, held at the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago, by Hilmer Stark, general 
manager of the Billboard magazine’s 
coin-machine division. 

On June 7, 1955, Dr. L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, Librarian of Congress, and Arthur 
Fisher, Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, requested an appropriation 
sufficient to undertake a 3-year study 
looking toward revision of the domestic 
copyright law of 1909 which they de- 
scribed as “archaic.” This appropria- 
tion was voted by the Congress shortly 
before adjournment. Although the 
study has just been authorized, some 
industry spokesmen are already charg- 
ing that the study, when completed, will 
be biased. The Billboard magazine of 
August 6, 1955, reported that— 

Telegrams protesting the (proposed) Copy- 
right Office study as “biased” were sent to 
chairmen and members of the Appropriations 
Committee and subcommittee by top officers 
of Music Operators of America, George Miller 
and Hirsh De La Viez (Billboard, July 23). 
Other protests were wired by members of the 
industry and the Music Guild of America. 
A committee spokesman acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the telegrams and said they had been 
called to the attention of the committee. 


That the Music Operators of America, 
which lodged the protest, is one of the 
most powerful and representative organi- 
zations in the music field is shown by 
the fact that over 3,000 representatives 
of the music industry attended the fifth 
annual convention in April. 


Over a 
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dozen record companies, 4 jukebox man. 
ufacturers, and approximately 80 dis- 
tributors, leading recording artists jp 
every category from both major and jn- 
dependent labels, song writers, song pub- 
lishers, and other firms allied with the 
automatic phonograph industry got to- 
gether with music operators from every 
State in the country to iron out common 
problems and discuss ideas to improve 
the business on every level. George A. 
Miller, national president and business 
manager, advises me that there are some 
11,000 music operators in the Nation, plus 
many thousands of employees. Any 
charge of bias made by this organization 
must, therefore, be given considerable 
weight. 

I hope that the Librarian of Congress 
will take steps to see that the 3-yea; 
study is not biased and that the fears 
expressed by the spokesmen for the music 
operators are unjustified. I can think 
of nothing that would be more disastrous 
both to the Library of Congress and the 
powerful industries involved than a 
“biased’” study of the very complex sub- 
ject of copyright law. 

I include as part of my remarks two 
of the many letters I have received, arti- 
cles from Billboard magazine, and the 
text of my bill, H. R. 2677, creating a 
Federal commission to study the copy- 
right laws and to make recommenda- 
tions for their revision: 


[From the Billboard magazine of July 23 
1955] 
CoPpYRIGHT OFFICE’s Prorosep Stupy Draws 
MOA FIRE 


WASHINGTON, July 16.—Strong objection to 
the Copyright Office’s proposed study of the 
copyright Iaws with a view to revision was 
voiced by the Music Operators of America 
this week. In telegrams to Cari Haypen 
Democrat, Arizona, chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and Earitr C 
CLEMENTS, head of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Legislative Appropriations, MOA’s vice 
president, Hirsh de La Viez, characterized 
both Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, the Librarian 
of Congress, and Arthur Fisher, Register of 
Copyright, as biased. De La Viez added 
that the study could not be impartial. 

In addition to wiring his own protests, the 
MOA vice president also stated that George 
Miller, president of MOA, is contacting 
Phonograph Manufacturers’ Association in 
Chicago in an effort to enlist further objec- 
tion against the Copyright Office move. 

The Copyright Office plan to conduct its 
study got quietly underway recently (Bill- 
board, July 7), with a request for an ap- 
propriation for additional personnel to help 
with the proposed 3-year investigation of 
copyright law. The Fisher request followed 
on the heels of an exhaustive study of the 
history of copyright revisions which Rep- 
resentative FrRanK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat 
New Jersey, presented to the House June 
23. The THompson 80-page report is back- 
ground for his biil of January 20, which 
would set up an impartial fact-finding 
mission to investigate the whole Copyrigh 
Act and make recommendations for its re- 
vision. 

Sections of the detailed history made by 
the American Law Division of the Library of 
Congress, at THomMPson’s request, are being 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in ib- 
stallments. The July 12 reading by THomr- 
son included mention, without comment, of 
the Copyright Office request for funds, and 
added that the House had voted $20,000 for 








this study. 
Fisher's original request for $40,000 ws 
cut to half by a House subcommittee, and 
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} eady been considered by a Senate Ap- 
Ss ons Committee. The appropriation 
Si t is not expected to meet opposition 
reaches the Senate floor. 
his Vv ez’s telegram to the Senators on 
pyright Office study read: “I would 
to voice my objection to the section of 
ppropriations bill (H. R. 7117) for the 
of Congress regarding increased ap- 
ation for a study of the copyright law, 
1 fee] that both Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, 
the Librarian of Congress, and Arthur Fisher, 
Re ter of Copyright, are biased. It could 
never be an impartial study of the copyright 
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Law OFFICES OF WRIGHT, 
WRIGHT, GREEN & WRIGHT, 

Los Angeles, July 19, 1955. 
rhe Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

cm: This is in response to your note to 
lovd Wright asking whether he cared to 
; ment on your three statements pub- 
hed in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD on the 
eybiect of your bill to create a Federal com- 
‘ ion to study the copyright laws and to 
make recommendations for their revision. 

Mr. Wright and I discussed your state- 
ments just before he left town last night. 
We are both of the opinion that in view 
of the frustrations that have attended at- 
tempted revisions in the past, a thorough 
study of the copyright laws by an impartial 
and qualified commission would do much to 
bring this subject to the attention of Con- 
gress for appropriate action. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD M. GOLDWATER. 


RocHEsTEeER, N. Y., August 2, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JYr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DeaR THOMPSON: With a great deal of 
interest, I have learned of your extension 
of remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Appendix of June 23, 1955, pages A4586— 
A4590; June 28, 1955, pages A4713-—A4716; and 
July 12, 1955, pages A5080—-A5085. All of 
this material relating to copyrights is inter- 
esting, especially the text of the study of 
techniques employed in efforts at major 
copyright law revision since 1909, which was 
prepared for you by the Library of Congress. 
All of us who are interested in copyright 
legislation are certainly indebted to you for 
making this text available to the public 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I wonder whether you have an extra copy 
of the pages containing your remarks. If 
80, I would be very happy to receive them, 
as I would like to preserve this material in 
my files for future reference. 

Also, if you have any mailing list of law- 
yers interested in copyright matters, to 
whom you send material of this kind from 
time to time, I would be grateful if you 
would add my name to such list. Thank 
you very much. 

Yours truly, 





CHARLES SHEPARD, 
Chairman, Committee on Copyrights, 
American Patent Law Association. 





H. R. 2677 
A bill creating a Federal commission to study 


the copyright laws and to make recom- 
mendations for their revision 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
established a conrmission to be known as the 
Commission on the Copyright Laws (herein- 
alter referred to as the ‘““Commission’’). 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of 13 members appointed as follows: 

(1) Seven persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; 

7 (2) Three appointed from the Senate by 
‘he Vice President of the United States; and 
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(3) Three appointed from the House of 
Representatives by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

(b) Of the first class of members specified 
in subsection (a), no more than four mem- 
bers shall be from the same political party. 
Of the second and third classes of menrbers 
specified in subsection (a), no more than 
two members from each class shall be from 
the same political party. 

Sec. 3. The President shall designate the 
member of the Commission who shall be the 
chairman, and the member who shall be the 
vice chairman. 

Sec. 4. Seven members of the Commission 
(including at least three who are Members 
of Congress) shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 5. (a) Members of Congress who are 
members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for their services as Members of Con- 
gress; but they shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission who are 
in the executive branch of the Government 
shall each receive the compensation which 
he would receive if he were not a member 
of the Commission, but they shall be reim- 
bursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the Com- 
mission. 

(c) Members of the Commission from pri- 
vate life shall receive not to exceed $25 per 
diem when engaged in the performance of 
duties vested in the Commission, plus reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of such duties. 

Sec. 6. The Commission is directed to ex- 
amine, study, and make recommendations 
for the revision of all laws pertaining to both 
domestic and foreign copyright. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Commission, in carrying 
out its functions under this act, may appoint 
such personnel as it deems advisable, with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws, and shall 
fix the compensation of such personnel in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. The Commission may 
procure temporary and intermittent services 
in accordance with section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C., sec. 55a), but at 
rates not to exceed $25 per diem for indi- 
viduals. The Commission may reimburse 
employees, experts, and consultants for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of their official duties and make reasonable 
advances to such persons for such purposes. 

(b) Service as a member of the Commis- 
sion (except service of a member appointed 
by the Vice President or the Speaker of the 
House or appointed by the President from 
the executive branch of the Government), 
employment of an individual pursuant to the 
first sentence of subsection (a), and service 
by a person pursuant to the second sentence 
of subsection (a), shall not be considered as 
service or employment bringing such person 
within the provisions of section 281, 283, 284, 
or 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
or section 512 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U. 8. C., sec. 99). 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 9. (a) Within 30 days after the com- 
mencement of the first regular session of 
Congress convened more than 1 year after 
the date of the enactment of this act, the 
Commission shall make a report of its find- 
ings and recommendations to the President 
and to the Congress. 

(b) Sixty days after submission to the 
Congress of the report provided for in sub- 
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section (a) of this section, the Commission 
shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 10. The Commission or, on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any subcom- 
mittee or member thereof shall have power 
to hold hearings and to sit and act at such 
times and places, within the United States or 
elsewhere, to take such testimony, and to 
make such lawful expenditures, as the Com- 
mission or such subcommittee or 
may deem advisable 


mem ber 


the Billboard magazine of April 9, 
1955] 

WHy FACTFINDING: STarK MOA Sprecu 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Because of the unusual 
interest in the address made at the conven- 
tion of Music Operators of America by Hil- 
mer Stark, general manager of the Bill- 
board's coin machine division, the complete 
text of his speech follows.) 


[From 


Copyright legislation is one of the upper- 
most thoughts in your mind. Since I re} 
resent the Billboard, you will want to know 
why the Builboard has proposed factfind- 
ing. 

Let me preface my remarks by stating that 
we on the Billboard cannot disagree with 
the stand taken by your MOA officers and by 
the phonograph manufacturers since ob- 
viously the current exemption, in effect since 
1909, is a law which is on your side. And, 
equally obviously, to endorse factfinding or 
to take any other stand would be an ad- 
mission that the law should be changed 

Why, then, does the Billboard propose 
factfinding? One good reason is that we 
believe it’s time to settle this problem. We 
can and have placed ourselves in a position 
where a sincere and honest 


conviction may 
lead to a solution of this controversy. 
It is interesting to note that the stand 


we have adopted has had two results: 

1. We are charged by those who seek to 
obtain a performance right from the juke- 
box industry that we have instituted a de- 
laying action—that a Presidential Fact- 
finding Commission could take 2 or 3 years 
to study copyrights and reach some con- 
clusions. 


2. On the other hand, there have been 
charges that we seek to lead the jukebox 
industry down the primrose path to ex- 


cessive performance 
ASCAP and BMI. 


UNPOPULAR STAND 


In other words, the stand we have taken 
is not popular with the leaders in either 
camp. By setting aside any commercial im- 
pulses to sell advertising, we prove we are 
sincere in the concept of solving this prob- 
lem that I will unfold to you today 

Just why did the Billboard propose fact- 
finding. Development of this policy came 
after years of study and deliberation. A 
policy for the good of our readers, not only 
jukebox operators, but every segment of the 


royalty payments to 


music industry—authors, composers, pub- 
lishers, record companies, and others 
The Billboard believes that the 1909 ex- 
emption is wrong. 
But two wrongs do not make a right The 
Billboard recognizes that it would be an even 
greater wrong if the exemption were re- 


moved, exposing jukebox operators to 
mercies of a virtual monopoly. 


the 


NO CHANGE 

We do not believe that any change should 
be made in the existing law until such time 
as guaranteed safeguards have been erected 
so that you as users of music can deal as 
equals, individually or collectively, with the 
immensely powerful licensing organizations, 
and that these safeguards must protect you 
from indefinite and unreasonable fees, pres- 
ent and future. 

That is an oversimplification of the think- 
ing and the answering of a myriad of ques- 
tions which led to our conclusion for fact- 
finding. 
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Here’s why, in capsule form: 

1. While recognizing performance rights 
and, too, the unfairness of exposing juke- 
box operators to a monopoly, we also could 
not see how any conceivable solution could 
be reached by congressional committees who 
for many years have not been able to reach 
a solution. 

2. We believe that the yearly battle is tak- 
ing thousands of dollars which might more 
properly be devoted to building the jukebox 
business, and it certainly hamstrings your 
development into background music—music 
service without coin-operated mechanisms— 
which is subject right now to payment to the 
licensing organizations. 

BITTERNESS OF FEUD 


3. The bitterness of the yearly feud has 
made it impossible for either side to even 
recognize a valid offer by either side. The 
battle is waged along strict lines of either 
being pro- or anti-exemption. 

4. We feel that while a copyright is a thing 
of value, it is equally valid to say that no 
jukebox operator should pay more for that 
music than it is worth to him. 

If you're thinking this was a pretty big 
chaw, you're so right. In seeking the an- 
swers, we found that despite our years of 
contact with you and every other segment 
of the music business, we didn’t know the 
answers. But we did have one opinion on 
how the answers might be found. 

We don't believe that congressional com- 
mittees can arrive at a conclusion that would 
satisfy all segments of the music industry— 
primarily the jukebox operators—because 
they are the smaller group, composed of in- 
dividuals, who might well be subjected to at- 
tack as individuals by a powerful licensing 
organization. 

OTHER SIMILAR BODIES 


We believe that one form of investigation— 
that of presidential fact-finding commit- 
tees—is probably the most free and unbiased 
way of seeking answers to problems of this 
kind. It has been done on tariffs, on juvenile 
delinquency, and on many other lively ques- 
tions which faced even larger groups of 
contestants. 

It is our sincere belief that such a group, 
composed of Congressmen, lay neutral per- 
sons, and economic experts might arrive at 
some way of settling this dispute, which, if 
allowed to continue, might damage irrepar- 
ably the music industry, and I speak not only 
of jukebox operators and authors, but also of 
record manufacturers, music publishers and 
others in the music industry. 

We hesitate to recommend anything be- 
yond this one point to a fact-finding com- 
mission. 

Find a way in which to solve this dispute; 
recognize not only the right vested in a copy- 
right, but also the right of the purchaser to 
pay only in relationship of value. But, above 
all, find some way in which the user of music 
can deal on an equal basis with a virtual 
monopoly. 

EQUAL BASIS 


The last point is terribly important. If 
you and I were dealing in a tangible product 
which was made by 5 or 6 other producers, we 
would be free to tell 1 seller to go to blazes 
and buy from the other seller. But the prod- 
uct which you as jukebox operators use is 
pre-eminently currently popular music of 
which better than 90 percent is controlled by 
the licensing organizations, and you can't 
make money with Jeanie With the Light 
Brown Hair. 

Yes; you could argue that you've fought 
it out for years and that there has been no 
change in the law. Here we enter into an 
area of opinion on whether this was the 
year in which the bill—this year called the 
Kilgore bill—might have passed—and still 
might pass. 

Knowing you—and many of those authors 
who furnish today’s popular music—we don't 
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believe you are very far apart. Perhaps 
have partially alienated both groups, but the 
role of peacemaker invariably finds that per- 
son in the way of the barrage. If we can in 
some small way help to end the copyright dif- 
ficulty, we will be content. But, mind you, 
never until it is an equitable settlement that 
is mutually satisfactory. 
PAY OR NOT PAY 

Factfinding committee action could well 
find that you cannot pay additional fees, or 
that you can. It might find some way of 
coupling the mechanical royalty to a per- 
formance royalty, basing it on the number of 
records purchased, but it could be decided 
fairly. It is our contention that the jukebox 
operator has nothing to fear from such an 
appraisal of the situation. 

I can promise you this: That just as we 
have called for stopping action on all pro- 
posals that seek to end the exemption—we're 
outspokenly and categorically against them— 
so will we maintain a vigilant watch over any 
straying from the path on the rights of the 
jukebox operator. 

And if you should be thinking that the 
Billboard is risking your future, just hold 
these points in mind: 

We were convinced all along that another 
attempt would be made by ASCAP to remove 
the exemption in this session of Congress. 
In this respect we were right. 

We were mighty sure your leaders would 
fight this bill as openly and effectively as 
they have in the past. In this respect we 
were right. 

ASCAP OFFENSIVE 


But we have also been sure the offensive 
by ASCAP would be better organized than 
ever before, and thus the chances of passage 
were better in this session. Here again you 
can say we were right in view of the number 
of Senators sponsoring the bill. 

Our proposal for factfinding does not in 
any way hinder your leaders in their defense. 
The Billboard is opposed to the Kilgore bill 
as strongly as they are. 

And we sincerely feel factfinding may 
wind up your substitute safeguard if the 
Senate passes the Kilgore bill. It has already 
virtually assured your industry of fair hear- 
ings in the House, if not the Senate, whereas 
there was a danger that the Kilgore bill 
would be passed without a hearing. 

The Billboard’s proposal for factfinding 
is being heard in Washington. It may never 
seriously be considered, but it has already 
been effective in warning Congressmen and 
Senators alike that there is more to this 
problem than simple removal of the 
exemption. 

We don't expect you to support factfinding 
as long as the law is on your side. Neither 
do we expect ASCAP nor BMI to support it. 
But factfinding pushed by the Billboard 
may very well be your refuge in case the 
Senate passes the Kilgore bill. 

And we feel certain that you prefer fact- 
finding to the Kilgore bill. 





The President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Supports Study of Archaic 
Copyright Law of 1909 by a Bipartisan, 
High-Level Commission—II 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of my remarks 
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excerpts from a study prepared for ma 
by the American Law Division of the I ie 
brary of Congress of the major attemp;. 
to modernize the copyright law of 1999. 

VIII, THE DUFFY BILL, 1936 - 

Preliminary to considering the Dufty })) 
S. 3047, 74th Congress, certain events whi. 
had occurred in the preceding ¢c : 
should be mentioned: 

1. June 10, 1933, Senator Cutting ) 
duced a bill in the Senate (S. 1928) entitie, 
“To enable the United States to enter : 
International Copyright Union.” 

2. May 31, 1933. Mr. Luce introduced ¢ 
same bill (H. R. 5853) in the House 

3. February 19, 1934. The President sey: 
the Berne Convention as revised at Rome ;, 
1928 to the Senate for ratification of United 
States adherence. 

4. March 28, May 28-29, 1934. Hearino. 
were held by a subcommittee of the Sena: 
Foreign Relations Committee on the Cute 
ting bill and the convention. 

5. Opposition to adherence to the conven. 
tion developed at the hearing and some yj: 
nesses even urged that efforts to revise +} 
law completely be renewed. It was suggeste 
that the Secretary of State confer with 
various conflicting interests, obtain 
viewpoints and report to Senate committee 

6. Accordingly an interdepartmental! com. 
mittee was created composed of Dr. Wallace 
McClure and Mr. Joseph T. Keating, of the 
State Department, Mr. William L. Brown 
Register of Copyrights, and his Assistant Reg 
ister, Mr. Richard C. De Wolf, and Mr. James 
L. Brown, of the Department of Commerce 
who was later replaced by Mr. L. G. Koebfie 
of that Department. This committee draft- 
ed a bill which became known as the first 
Duffy bill.t 

On April 1, 1935, in the 74th Congress Sen. 
ator Duffy introduced the first Duffy bill as 
S. 2465. The bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Patents which appears to have 
held hearings on it which do not seem to 
have been printed. No further action was 
taken on S. 2465. On June 17, 1935, Senator 
Duffy introduced a revised bill as S. 3047 
Senator Duffy described the background of 
the bill starting with the hearings on the 
Cutting bill and the convention in the 73d 
Congress: 

“It soon became evident from the testi- 
mony before our subcommittee that there 
was a very decided difference of opinion pre- 
vailing among those who might be affected 
by such action. There was a very marked 
conflict of interest as it appears here today 
from the discussion so far had. If this 
committee were to join with almost 50 other 
countries and become a party to the Inter- 
national Convention of the Copyright Union 
it was generally agreed that some enabling 
legislation would be necessary in order to 
adjust the provisions of our law to the pro- 
visions of the treaty. 

“It was generally recognized that for 4 
quarter of a century there had been no com- 
prehensive revision of the copyright 
and that greatly changed conditions 
occurred in the means whereby artistic 
are communicated to the public. Almost 
everyone who has given study to the question 
agrees that many changes in our copyright 
law are highly desirable by reason of these 
changed conditions. 

“Our subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee reported to the full com- 
mittee. We reported that there was ™ 
wide difference of opinion. The entire com- 
mittee then decided to request the State 
Department to organize an informal inter 
departmental committee to confer with : 
various conflicting interests in an endeav F 
to reconcile as far as possible such divergen’ 
viewpoints. Such a committee was formed 
I desire the Senate to know the membersi!p 
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committee because it is very im- 
in the discussion of this question. 
of the members of the committee 
vere from the Department of State. Two 
* members of the committee represented 
ne copyright Office itself. They would be 
a ly as well acquainted with this sub- 
vont as any man who could be chosen. The 
afth 0 ember of the committee represented 
the Department of Commerce. 
“when the bill finally took shape as a re- 
these hearings I introduced it in the 
Senate and it Was referred to the Committee 
; , Patents. The Committee on Patents then 
hela hearings and had conferences on it 
ommittee hearings referred to are not avail- 
iple in the Library of Congress and it would 
sie m that they were not printed]. The bill 
was cut up to a considerable degree and re- 
ind I then, at the request of several 
<s of the Committee on Patents, in- 
ed into the Senate the revised bill 


et} 
of the 


¢ I 


full ol 


yised 


nembe 


i h is now before the Senate for consid- 


tor Duffy also indicated that the 

had been favorably reported to the 

ate on April 18, 1935.3 It was unani- 

ously ratified by the Senate on April 19, 

his request and by unanimous consent 

such action was reconsidered and the treaty 

was placed back on the Executive calendar to 
await action on the revised Duffy bill. 

rhe Senate Committee on Patents then 
ensidered Senate 3047 and reported the 

me favorably to the Senate (S. Rept. 896, 
4th Cong.). After considerable debate on 
the Senate floor the bill was passed in the 
closing days of the session with an amend- 
ment, known as the Vandenberg amendment 
providing for design copyrights, and another 
restoring the manufacturing clause. 

In the House the Committee on Patents 
held hearings during the second session on 
the Duffy, S. 3047; Daly, H. R. 10632; and 
Sirovich bils, H. R. 11420. These hearings 
were held on February 25, 26, 27; March 3, 4, 
5.10, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 26, 27, 31; and 
April 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, all in 1936. 
Some of the difficulties with which the House 
committee was beset are indicated by an in- 
terchange between the chairman and other 
members of the committee occurring during 
the first day of the hearings as follows: 

“The CHAIRMAN. I have consulted with 
both the people who are in favor of copyright 
legislation, in favor of the Duffy bill, and 
other legislation, and those opposed to it, 
and we are giving every side an opportunity 
to present their side, either for or against. 
Every individual who is interested in copy- 
right legislation will have his opportunity to 
present his side. Four or five years ago we 
gave every side a fair and square deal, and 
the opportunity to present their matter. In 
fact, the bill was reported out by the com- 
mittee and brought on the floor. A few 
Members of the House objected that we had 
not given all the time necessary to people 
who wanted to be heard, and the bill was 
recommitted to the committee just for that 
purpose. We do not want to conduct the 
hearings in the way that the committee did 
5 years ago, so we are going to give everyone 
an opportunity to present any views that 
they have for or against on the subject so 
that they can have a fair and square deal on 
both sides. 

_ “Mr. LANHAM. May I say just a word there 
in explanation? 

“Of course, my colleague, Mr. Church, 1s 
relatively a new member of the committee, as 
are most of the members. Many years ago 
we started in on this matter of copyright. 
We had 8 years of hearings, and after years 
of reconciliations that were effected among 
~ divergent interests during that time, 
‘his committee was able to report a bill to 
the House, 


“Mr. Perkins. You refer to the Vestal bill? 


bul 
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“Mr. LANHAM. I refer to the Vestal bill, 
which passed the House with one very slight 
amendment. 

“That bill went to the Senate. At that 
time the session of Congress adjourned on 
the 4th of March. The bill was under consid- 
eration at the time of adjournment and the 
filibuster with reference to another measure 
prevented the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the copyright bill. The hearings 
during those 8 years were quite voluminous, 
and covered every aspect of this important 
subject of copyright. Those hearings are 
available. 

“IT understand that it is the desire of those 
who are sponsoring this legislation, the 
various bills, to try to get legislation at this 
session of Congress, if possible. From the 
experience we have had in this committee 
heretofore, knowing what a complex subject 
this is, if we should hear the proponents of 
this measure and then hear the opponents of 
the measure the bill would be dragged along 
indefinitely, because I know the ramifica- 
tions of such a discussion by experience. 

“My thought is, though I have nothing to 
do with the control of the procedure, that 
perhaps a more expeditious way of consider- 
ing this is to hear those who object to this 
bill, assuming that the proponents of the bill 
are for it, and direct our attention to those 
features which are in conflict, giving the pro- 
ponents the opportunity for rebuttal. It 
seems to me if we do not adopt some such 
policy as that, the hearings will just drag 
on and on indefinitely. 

“Mr. CHurCH. Mr. Chairman, the point I 
make is that the public who have come from 
sO many miles to be heard ought to know 
generally from the chairman your plan of 
dates for their hearings. 

“The CHAIRMAN. We have done that al- 
ready. 

“Mr. CHuRCH. I certainly as one member 
would insist that persons introducing a bill 
be first heard, because you have the whole 
world to resist and oppose until you hear the 
promoter of a bill. 

“Mr. KrRAMeER. Mr. Chairman, I do not see 
that it makes any great difference whether 
we start in the middle of the hearing or not. 

“Mr. CHurRCH. The gentleman has inti- 
mated that I am not familiar with this pro- 
cedure. I am familiar with the past hear- 
ings. I am familiar with the 16 years of leg- 
islative experience. I have never sat in a 
committee before where you hear the op- 
ponents first. I appreciate the statement in 
every way here today. There is no reflection 
against Mr. Buck for that information. But 
I do think that this committee should hear 
the people interested in the passage of this 
bill first. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize 
Mr. Perkins. 

“Mr. LANHAM. May I say that I have in- 
terrupted to add that my suggestion was 
made merely in the interest of conserving 
time, because the reference in this bill is 
not objectionable to anyone. I think it is 
unnecessary to have long and tedious ex- 
planations of those passages. 

“The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize 
Mr. PERKINS. 

“Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, several of the 
members of this committee, particularly Mr. 
LANHAM and myself, have been sitting on 
these hearings for the past 16 years. The 
matter of copyright legislation is now on the 
books. The bills before us propose changes 
in that legislation. I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. LANHAM that the more practical 
way is first to hear the objections to the 
changes and give the benefit of reply to those 
who suggest the changes. 

“This is not exactly as if tt were entirely 
new legislation where proponents would 
come in and make suggestions or would come 
in with a new bill. The bills before us are 
merely changes in the copyright law, and for 
the sake of conserving time and narrowing 
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the issues and giving those who propose the 
changes the opportunity of hearing the ob- 
jections, I think the method the committee 
is proceeding with is much better than to 
hear the proponents first 

“Mr. CHurRcH. Let us hear the program of 
dates of hearings, then, at this first meeti 
before we go into the House 

“Mr. PERKINS. Of course, for the benefit of 
those who are here to testify before the com- 
mittee and to save their time, it would be 
well if the committee could outline the days 
and the hours when the various witnesses 
could be heard. 

“Mr. DaLy. May I be heard on that 
Chairman? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr 

“Mr. DaLy. I want to say in reply to Mr. 
Church particularly that as I understand 
the situation here, the copyright law of 1909 
is not satisfactory to anybody. With the 
many inventions and various changes since 
1909, I think everybody agrees there should 
be new copyright legislation. That assumed 
tangible form in the Duffy bill and was in- 
troduced and passed. There were a number 
of protests, particularly from the society 
represented by Mr. Buck, who are vitally in- 
terested in it. They have serious objections 
to the Duffy bill, they being of the opinion 
that. it did not give the protection that 
should be given to various artists of various 
kinds. 

“To endeavor to get really at the matter, 
two other bills were introduced in the House 
Dr. Sirovich introduced one and I introduced 
the other. So we practically have before 
us first the copyright bill of 1909, second, the 
Duffy bill, and third, these two bills 

“In order that everybody might get a 
hearing and the committee might be en- 
lightened on all the aspects of this case, Dr. 
Sirovich outlined a program covering 4 
weeks, 3 days a week for 4 weeks. All those 
who opposed the Duffy bill were asked to 
come here. All those who favored the Duffy 
bill were asked to come here. There may be 
serious objections to either the bill Dr. Siro- 
vich introduced or the bill I introduced, be- 
fore we get through. But he has, Mr. Church, 
outlined a program outlining the 4 weeks 

“Mr. CHURCH. I am familiar with that, as 
to the dates. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You have been given the 
dates. 

“Mr. CHurcH. You refer to the fact that 
we have hearings scheduled for 3 days a week 
for the next 4 weeks. But my people from 
Illinois cannot come down and spend their 
time here 3 days a week for 4 weeks, in ad- 
dition to their mileage. I have asked the 
chairman to outline a plan whereby these 
people may get together today or tomorrow 
and determine the dates when they may 
want to be here. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Let me explain that, if 
you will permit me to explain it: 

“The program that we have outlined is to 
have the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers, the Authors’ 
League, and the Dramatists’ League present 
their side. After they have finished, which 
will be within the next week or the follow- 
ing week, we are going to have the hotel 
owners, the department stores, the radio 
people, the motion-picture exhibitors and 
distributors, and the various other organi- 
zations who have come to our committee and 
who have received their turn. We wrote a 
letter to about 200 individuals and organiza- 
tions, asking what time would be conven- 
jent for them, and we have had to establish 
the time that would be convenient for all. 

“Mr. McLeop. Right there, all of these 
hearings and all of these dates are not cen- 
tered on any one bill but on the question of 
copyrights.” * 

It would be too confusing to attempt to 
show the proponents and opponents of these 


Mr 
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three bills. Needless to say, the witnesses 
were not in agreement on any one bill. The 
following is therefore based upon whether 
the witness was in favor of or opposed to the 
Duffy bill. 

Those in favor of the Duffy bill were: 

F. Ryan Duffy, United States Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Wallace McClure, Assistant Chief, Treaty 
Division, Department of State. 

James W. Baldwin, managing director, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. 

Sydney M. Kaye, attorney, National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. 

Louis G. Caldwell, attorney, National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters 

H. B. Somerville, chairman, national leg- 
islative committee, American Hotel Associa- 
tion 

Carl L. Cannon, Yale University Library. 

Henry Jaffe, of the firm of Whitman, Ran- 
son, Coulson, & Goetz, New York. 

Thorvald Solberg, former Register of Copy- 
rights. ° 

Homer E. Capehart, the Automatic Musi- 
Association. 


cal Instrument 

Jonn E. Dowsing, tariff council, United 
States Potters Association. 

A. D. Haake, the National Association of 


Furniture Manufacturers. 

Harvey Willson, general manager, National 
Upholstery and Drapery Textile Associction. 

Miss Mary Vendelari. 

E. L. Kuykendall, president, Motion Pic- 
ture Theater Owners of America. 

William G. Viederman, the 
Science publishing interest. 

Those opposed to the Duffy bill or certain 
features of it were: 

Gene Buck, president, the American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers. 

Deems Taylor, director, American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers. 

William Joseph Hill, composer, 

Rudy Vallee, orchestra leader. 

E. C. Mills, general manager, American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Publishers. 

George M. Cohan, playwright, actor, and 
song wrighter. 

Elmer Davis, vice 
League of America. 

George Creel, manager, Authors’ League. 

Thyra Sampter Winslow, authoress, 

Ben Lucien Berman, author. 

Mary Heaton Vorse, authoress. 

Manteel Howe Farnham, authoress. 

Chester Crowell, author. 

William Hamilton Osborne, the Authors’ 
League. 

Louise Sillco, secretary, Authors’ League. 

George Middleton, playwright. 

John Howard Lawson, playwright. 

John G. Paine, Music Publishers Protective 
Association. 

William Arms Fisher, Boston Music Pub- 
lishers Association. 

James Francis Cook, president, Theodore 
Presser Co., and editor of Etude. 

Francis Gilbert, attorney, the Music Pub- 
lishers Protective Association. 

The Honorable Karl Stefan, Representa- 
tive in Congress from Nebraska. 

H. A. Huebner, the Brunswick Record 
Corp. and Columbia Phonograph Co. 

R. W. Ultschuler, president, American Rec- 
ord Corp. 

Isabell Marks, Decca Records, Inc. 

Fulton Brylawski, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, 

Fred Waring, president, National Associa- 
tion of Performing Artists. 

John O'Connor, National Association of 
Performing Artists. : 

Samuel Tabak, Local No. 802, New York 
City, American Federation of Musicians, 

Frank Crumit, singer. 

Louis James, member of the Revellers 
Quartet. 

Arthur Bryant, composer. 

Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, general counsel, 
American Federation of Musicians, 


Christian 


president, Authors’ 
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Guy Lombardo, conductor. 
Maurice J. Speiser, general counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Performing Artists. 


Miss Mary Bendelari, National Council 
on Design. 
Marvin Pierce, the National Publishers 


Association. 

Melvin H. Coulston, Eastern Railroad As- 
sociation. 

Edward A. Brand, 
Council of America. 

Harry Leeward Katz general counsel, Mu- 
sic Users Protective Association 

R. B. Fletcher, counsel, the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Karl Fenning, patent attorney. 

S. G. Nottingham, patent attorney. 

Sylvan Gotshall, attorney. 

Weil Gotshal and Manges, attorneys. 

Miss Irene L. Blunt, secretary, the Indus- 
trial Design Registration Bureau. 

Irwin C. Fox, National Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. 

U. Forest Walker, R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York. 

Henry W. Carter, the Glass Container As- 
sociation of America. 

Charles Ballon, the Popular-Price Dress 
Manufacturers’ Group Inc. 

Mr. Golby, executive secretary, 
Originators Guild. 

William Cheney, eastern managing direc- 
tor, National Retail Furniture Association. 

Hugh F. Hall, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Charles E. Boyd, the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation. 

Milton Tibbetts, 
Motor Car Co. 

Louis Rothschild, the Retailers National 
Counsel. 

Henry D. Williams, attorney, the firm of 
Williams, Rich & Morse. 

Thomas E. Robertson, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

Frederick G. Melcher, 
tion of Book Publishers. 

William O. Tufts, Rand-McNally Co. and 
National Association of Book Publishers. 

Hon. Conway P. Coe, Commissioner of 
Patents. 

Edwin P. Kilroe, attorney, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox Film Corporation and Movietone 
News, Inc. 

Fulton Brylawski, counsel, Copyright Com- 
mittee of the Hays Organization. 

Gabriel L. Hell, general counsel, attorney 
for Hays Organization. 

Henry C. Harding, the Independent Song- 
writers of America, 

Nathan Burkan. 

R. S. Ould, patent attorney. 

The fact that the hearings ran to some 
1,560 pages and that the Vandenberg amend- 
ment for design copyright had brought in 
many commercial firms as witnesses made 
the picture even more confusing than usual. 
In fact, the situation generally would ap- 
pear to have been summed up at the begin- 
ning of the testimony of Federick G. 
Melcher, the National Association of Book 
Publishers: 

“We are appearing in this hearing to com- 
ment on the Duffy and other bills, and in 
doing so I am aware of the long years of 
discussion in which many of the opinions 
we might express are already recorded and 
have been studied by ourselves and other 
members of the committee, and we do not 
want to take your time to repeat on things 
which do not need new emphasis. We are 
aware, also, that as the years go by it does 
show, shall I say, our national incapacity to 
legislate on a very important fundamental 
issue. This incapacity to legislate, which 
is clear in my mind, having represented this 
industry for a dozen years and because my 
partner was active in the hope of our mak- 
ing such progress for many years before— 
Mr. Bowker—.is not due to the partisan char- 
acter of the legislation, which I think we 


attorney, Tanners’ 


Fashion 


vice president, Packard 


National Associa- 
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all appreciate, as we have had eq 
sideration under the different adn 
tions; and it has not been due to 
of application on the part of the lee 
but has been due to our inability to ¢ 
urgently expressed points of view 
larly from the point of view of io 
entrants into the field of copyright. ang , ; 
so much on the part of book publishers y 
even precede, I think, the authors jin »),. 
of protection.” > ae 
The inability to compose urgently oy. 
pressed conflicting views as indicated 
Melcher seems to have been the stun 
block in each of the several atten 
legislative committees to achieve a m 
copyright revision. The committee did 
report any of the bills to the House and the, 
died with the close of the 74th Conor 





1Cf. U. S. Congress, House Committee 


Patents, hearings on revision of < 
laws, 74th Cong., p. 1175-1176. 
2Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


Fx. Rept. E, 73d Cong., and Ex 
74th Cong. 


Rept. No. 4 


3 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 79, p. 12128 

‘Hearings, revision of copyright laws 
cit., pp. 23-25. 

‘Hearings, revision of the copyright laws 


op. cit., p. 966. 





The President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Supports Study of Archaic 
Copyright Law of 1909 by a Bipartisan, 
High-Level Commission—III 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr 
Speaker, I include as part of my remarks 
the concluding portion of a study pre- 
pared for me by the American Law Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress of the 
major attempts to modernize the Copy- 
right Law of 1909. Charles Shepard 
chairman of the Committee on Copy- 
rights, American Patent Law Association 
has written to me in support of this bri- 
liant study saying: 

With a great deal of interest, I 
learned of your extension of remarks in 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix of June 23 
1955, pages A4586—-A4590; June 28, 1950, pages 
A4713-A4716; and July 12, 1955, pages A5084- 
A5085. All of this material relating to copy- 
rights is interesting, especially the text 
the study of techniques employed in eff 
at major copyright law revision since 199 
which was prepared for you by the Library 
of Congress. All of us who are interested 
in copyright legislation are certainly 
debted to you for making this text availad 
to the public through the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


In include here, also, a letter I have 
received from Charlotte E. Gauer, execu- 
tive secretary, American Patent Law As- 
sociation, expressing the gratification of 
the members of that organization for the 
information made available in the able 
study made by Freeman W. Shai? 
American Law Division, Library © 
Congress: 


have 


the 























can PATENT Law ASSOCIATION, 
washington, D.C., August 2, 1955. 
beanK THOMPSON, Jr., 
of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
~-.a2 Mr. THOMPSON: Your comments 
ne red in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
t to the creation of a Federal com- 
study the copyright laws and to 
ré ommendations for the revision 
vere referred to our committee on 
of which Mr. Charles Shepard, 
ester, N. Y., is the chairman. As a 
am pleased to advise you that the 
ers of this association who practice in 
he right field show great interest in 
ivy and wish to commend you for 
‘ the results of this study available 
the people through its publication in the 
-pESSIONAL RECORD. This is the sort of 
tion that is not generally available 
1e package and it is very gratifying to 
e it in this form. 
We will, of course, follow these matters 
t terest. 


neerely yours, 
CHARLOTTE E, GAUER, 
Executive Secretary. 
SHOTWELL COMMITTEE AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS, 1937-40 


One final attempt at copyright revision 


was made during the period under discus- 
sion, this time by a private organization, the 
National Committee of the United States of 
America on International Intellectual Co- 
operation. This committee was formed by 
ne League of Nations in the early twenties. 


Since the United States failed to join the 
League at the conclusion of World War I, 
the mmittee was an unofficial body with 
respect to the Government of the United 
The League established an Interna- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 

under which a number of regional com- 
mittees functioned. The national commit- 
tee was one of the regional committees.' 

A subcommittee entitled “Committee for 
the Study of Copyrights” was established by 
the national committee for the purpose of 
solving the various existing problems in 
achieving international copyright protection. 
The subcommittee also attempted to solve 
the United States domestic legislative prob- 
lems respecting copyright protection in or- 
der to facilitate its entrance into the Berne 
Convention or a modified form thereof. 
Prof. James T. Shotwell, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, then chairman of the national com- 
mittee, also became chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Copyright.2 Profes- 
sor Shotwell was succeeded by Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland,’ director emeritus of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Leland, permission has been 
granted to quote from a manuscript history 
of the National Committee on International 
Intellectual Cooperation, written by Edith 
E. Ware, who was executive secretary of both 
the national committee and the Committee 
for the Study of Copyright.‘ Miss Ware de- 
scribes the copyright revision effort: 

“Until 1938, the national committee had 
never made any attempt to understand the 
copyright situation. It had accepted the 
opinion of Herbert Putnam in 1926, and in 
1933 had received @® memorandum from 
Llewellyn Raney, director of the University 
of Chicago libraries, protesting the manufac- 
turing clause of the United States copyright 
‘AW and urging adherence to the Interna- 
Honal |Berne] Convention for the Protection 
of Literary and Artistic Works. In 1935, aft- 


era 


asking for a specific provision in the Duffy 
bill designed to facilitate the use of micro- 
copy for purposes of research, the national 
committee, without specific knowledge of all 
the issues involved, went on record as pre- 
pared, to testify in support of the Duffy bill 


V—————— es 
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and the Berne Convention. But in Decem- 
ber 1938, the national committee had another 
story to tell. Its committee for the study of 
copyright, which had been in existence for a 
little less than a year, had formulated a pro- 
gram whose influence persisted for over a 
decade. 

“On January 1, 1938, when the Committee 
for the Study of Copyright began its investi- 
gations, the International Convention for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works 
was on the Senate Calendar, and several bills 
to amend and consolidate the copyright law, 
including the Duffy bill, reintroduced as S. 7, 
were before the Patents Committees of both 
Houses of Congress. But there appeared to 
be little likelihood of any action being taken 
on the subject of copyright protection, na- 
tional or international. Two interesting 
facts appeared to be responsible for this 
stalemate. First, on account of an inherent 
opposition to legislation by treaty or to the 
obligation to legislate according to terms of 
a treaty, there was universal demand that 
revision of copyright legislation must pre- 
cede any affirmative action in relation to 
international copyright protection as em- 
bodied in the Bern Convention. Second, 
there was quite general and determined op- 
position to a number of important provi- 
sions in the bills then before Congress, which 
were designed to amend the existing copy- 
right legislation of the United States with a 
view to entrance into the Bern Union for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works. In addition, there was divergent 
opinion as to the merits of the Berne Con- 
vention itself, and a shocking absence of in- 
formation and interest in inter-American 
copyright relations. 

“In view of this situation, the Committee 
for the Study of Copyright, at its meeting 
with experts and consultants on February 
22, 1938, committed itself to the principle 
of universal protection of literary and ar- 
tistics works. It did not, however, define its 
position in relation to proposed conventions 
designed for international copyright pro- 
tection. Instead, it proposed to study exist- 
ing laws and treaties. 

“This was imperative in the face of the 
domestic situation, the forthcoming confer- 
ence at Brussels for the revision of the Bern 
Convention, and the draft conventions which 
were being circulated to American States 
preparatory to their discussion at the inter- 
American Conference at Lima in December 
1938.° 

* s ° . . 

“However, in view of the forthcoming 
Brussels Conference which hoped not only 
to revise the Bern Convention but to draft 
a universal convention, the Committee for 
the Study of Copyright, as a subcommittee 
of the National Committee on International 
Intellectual Cooperation and therefore with- 
in the International Cooperation Organiza- 
tion, sent a representative to the meeting of 
the committee of experts that was to confer 
at Paris and Brussels, October 19 to 21, 
1938, on the agenda for the Conference for 
the Provision of the Bern Convention. 
Francis Deak, because well informed through 
the good offices of the Committee for the 
Study of Coypright concerning opinion in 
the United States with respect to the Bern 
Convention, and because of previous asso- 
ciation with the institutions sponsoring the 
meeting and with its individual members, 
was able to clarify reasons for the nonaffirma- 
tive action on the part of the United States 
with respect to the Bern Convention and to 
win restatement of certain important pro- 
posals. His Report on the Status of Interna- 
tional Copyright Protection and on the Brus- 
sels Meeting of the Committee of Experts, 
published by Columbia University Press in 
1938, was an important contribution to the 
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understanding of the work of the committee 
of experts. 

“The chairman of the national committee, 
at its meeting on December 10, 1938, in- 
formed the members present that Edith E. 
Ware, the executive secretary of the Commit- 
tee for the Study of Copyright, and the com- 
mittee’s consultant on Latin American 
Copyright Relations, William Sanders, chief 
of the Juridical Division of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, were at the Eighth International 
Conference of American States at Lima, Peru 
(December 9-27, 1938), on behalf of the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee for the 
Study of Copyright with respect to inter- 
American copyright relations.® 


“The Committee for the Study of Copy- 
right also attempted, in 1938, to resolve 
the domestic legislative problems of inter- 
national copyright protection. Represente- 
atives of authors, publishers, labor, motion- 
picture producers, broadcasters, mechanical 
recorders, libraries, and scholars were invited 
to roundtable consultations, where in daily 
meetings of small committees and later of 
the committee of the whole that continued 
through 1939, a new copyright bill was 
drafted. It was introduced into the Senate, 
as S. 3042, on January 8, 1940. France fell 
in May. 

“The Brussels Conference for the Revision 
of the International Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Literary and Artistic Works was 
postponed because of the war. When it did 
meet in July 1948, it did not attempt to draft 
a universal convention, for in 1947 UNESCO 
had begun a study of international copyright 
laws and relations with a view to improving 
international copyright relations on a basis 
more inclusive than that of the Berne Con- 
vention.” 7 

During the course of 1938 and 1939, many 
studies were made by the Committee for the 
Study of Copyright, and a considerable num- 
ber of meetings and conferences were held 
with the various interests concerned in the 
problem of domestic copyright revision. At 
these meetings the following were repre- 
sented: 

Authors’ League of America: Mrs 
Sillcox, Mr. John Elliott 

Labor: Mr. Michael J. Flynn, Wage Earners 
Protective Association; Mr. Clyde Mills, Typo- 
graphical Union; Judge J. Raymond Tiffany, 
general counsel, Book Manufacturers Insti- 
tute. 

The American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers: Mr. John G. Paine, 
general manager; Mr. Gene Buck, president; 
Mr. C. E. Mills, chairman, board of directors; 
Mr. Schwartz, general counsel. 

Book Publishers Bureau: Mr. Frederick G. 
Melcher, chairman of the Copyright Com- 
mittee Book Publishers Association (mag- 
azines); Mr. Marvin Pierce, chairman of the 
copyright committee; Mr. George Lucas, 
radio (National Association of Broadcasters) ; 
Mr. Sydney M. Kaye, Motion Micture Produc- 
ers and Distributors; Mr. Edwin P. Kilroe, 
chairman of the copyright committee; Mr. 
Gabriel Hess, general counsel; Mr. Robert W. 
Perkins, general counsel for Warner Bros 


Scholarship: Mr. Robert C. Binkley; Mr. 
Richard Manning, small committee (orig- 
inally invited), chairman of the copyright 
committee which already existed; Mr. Mel- 
cher, book publishers; Mr. Kilroe, motion 
pictures; Mr. Pierce, magazine publishers. 


Louise 


Radio: Mr. Sydney M. Kaye. 
Ascap: Mr. John Payne. 
Labor: Mr. Michael J. Flynn. 


Authors: Mrs. Louise Sillcox. 

The Committee for the Study of Copyright 
worked very hard to achieve a genera) re- 
vision. Its papers, now in the possession of 
the Copyright Office, Library of Congress, oc- 
cupy some seven file drawers, It shouid be 
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noted that the Register of Copyrights did not 
participate in the work of the Shotwell com- 
mittee. In fact, he later expressed his op- 
position to many features of the bill drafted 
by that committee. The committee com- 
pleted its final draft of a proposed bill on 
December 18, 1939. This bill, known as the 
Shotwell bill, was introduced in the Senate 
on January 8, 1940, by Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, of Utah, as Senate 3043.* 

The text of the bill together with an ex- 
planatory statement appears in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of that date. No action was 
taken on the bill during the year 1940. The 
outbreak of World War II in Europe during 
1939 had focused attention on other and 
more pressing problems. At the conclusion 
of World War II the League of Nations ex- 
pired and the United Nations was established. 
Dr. Leland liquidated the remnants of the 
national committee and the Committee for 
the Study of Copyright. Thereafter efforts 
to secure universal cooperation in copyright 
were continued under the UNESCO organ- 
ization of the United Nations. 

Since World War II the effort to secure a 
new international copyright convention has 
been successful. No general revision of the 
United States copyright law has been under- 
taken, and efforts to have the United States 
adhere to the Bern Convention were aban- 
doned. Instead, the United States partici- 
pated in preparing the Universal Copyright 
Convention which was completed in 1952 and 
signed by the United States and 39 other 
countries, including both members and non- 
members of the Berne Union. In 1954 the 
United States ratified the convention and 
implementing changes in the copyright law 
were enacted by Congress in Public Law 743, 
83d Congress. 

In reporting the bill, H. R. 6616, 83d 
Congress, for compliance with the Universal 
Copyright Convention the House Committee 
on the Judiciary explained its effect on the 
present copyright law: 

“The principal amendments to the United 
States copyright law which are necessary are 
the relaxation, as to foreign works, of the 
requirement of United States manufacture, 
a slight modification of the form of copy- 
right notice, and the elimination of the re- 
quirement of depusit of two copies of for- 
eign works in the United States Copyright 
Office. 


* . . * . 


“The Universal Copyright Convention, in 
order to overcome the objections of the 
United States and other nonsignatory na- 
tions to the features of the Berne Conven- 
tion, is based on the concept of national 
treatment. In other words, instead of seek- 
ing to establish uniform international stand- 
ards of copyright, or, in effect, establish an 
international copyright law, this convention 
merely seeks to guarantee to works first 
published in any signatory nation the same 
copyright protection in other signatory na- 
tions as is given to works first published in 
such other nations or of nationals of other 
signatory nations. It does not seek to elim- 
inate differences in copyright theory which 
exist throughout the world or to harmonize 
national laws, but instead recognizes exist- 
ing differences. Also, it has no retroactive 
effect on works already in the public domain 
in any contracting states and does not pro- 
vide for automatic copyright without for- 
malities which rendered the Bern Conven- 
tion incompatible with American copyright 
law.” * 

In order for the Universal Convention to 
become effective 12 countries must deposit 
their ratifications. Ten have done so to date, 
including the United States. The necessary 
additional deposits of ratificatiors are ex- 
pected to be received soon. 

Since the statement, supra, concerning the 
ratification of Universal Convention was 
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written the following information has been 
received: 


“UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT CONVENTION RATIFIED 


“Word has been received from the Director 
General of UNESCO that the Universal Copy- 
right Convention will come into force on 
September 16, 1955, by virtue of the deposit 
of the ratification of the required 12 coun- 
tries. The principality of Monaco deposited 
the 12th ratification on June 16, and the 
convention comes into force, according to its 
terms, 3 months thereafter. 

“Public Law 743 (approved August 31, 
1954), the recent amendment to the copy- 
right law that implemented the United 
States ratification of the treaty, also becomes 
effective on September 16, 1955. According- 
ly, on and after that date, works first pub- 
lished in the following countries or works by 
nationals of these countries will receive the 
benefit of the new law: Andorra, Cambodia, 
Chile, Costa Rica, German Federal Republic, 
Haiti, Israel, Laos, Monaco, Pakistan, and 
Spain. In essence, such works will receive 
automatic copyright protection in this coun- 
try without the necessity of complying with 
the formalities of the United States law. 
Likewise, works by United States authors, or 
those first published in the United States, 
will receive protection in these 11 countries 
merely Dy the fact that they were published 
in the United States.” ” 

X. CONCLUSION 


The foregoing résumé discloses a variety 
of methods employed in the attempt at copy- 
right revision. Briefly, they may be charac- 
terized as follows: 

1. The first attempt, that of the Dallinger 
bill, might roughly be termed the “employ- 
ment of counsel method” in that after many 
conferences by an industry group, one of the 
interested parties retained counsel to draft 
a bill which was then introduced by a spon- 
sor, Representative Dallinger. 

2. The second method might be termed 
the “expert method” in that the Register of 
Copyrights, Mr. Salberg, as a one-man ex- 
pert drafted a bill, then introduced by Rep- 
resentative Perkins. 

3. The next effort might be termed the 
“agreement within industry method” in that 
one of the groups within the industry at- 
tempted by conferences with interested 
parties to draft an acceptable bill (the Vestal 
bill). 

4. This was succeeded by what might be 
termed the “legislative investigation meth- 
od” in that the congressional committee, 
without considering a specific bill, held hear- 
ings to determine for itself the views of all 
the interested parties, and on the basis of 
these hearings drafted a bill (the Sirovich 
bill). 

5. The next effort might be termed the 
“interdepartmental committee method” in 
that an interdepartmental committee at- 
tempted to draft a bill (the first Duffy bill) 
with limited objectives. Opposition, how- 
ever, forced an extension of the objectives 
to greater areas of revision resulting in the 
second Duffy bill. 

6. The final effort might be termed the 
“private party method” in that the National 
Committee of the United States of America 
on International Intellectual Cooperation 
through its subcommittee, the Shotwell com- 
mittee, drafted a bill (the Thomas bill) which 
attempted to reconcile the various conflicting 
interests. 

It should be borne in mind that while our 
entry into the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion did not involve a comprehensive or even 
a major revision of the American copyright 
laws it did constitute an important achieve- 
ment in copyright procedure. This was done 
by treaty and implementing legislation. The 
details for the United States were worked out 
by the Librarian of Congress, the Register of 
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Copyrights, and the State Department jy 
series of conferences involving all majo; 
terests. F 
Instead of utilizing any of the technigy. 
or methods utilized the Thompson bil! (| p 
2677) proposes a Federal Commission—¢,,,. 
prising as already indicated, both Presigey. 
tial and congressional appointees—to “oy. 
amine, study, and make recommendatj,; 
for the revision of all laws pertaining to ),» 
domestic and foreign copyright.” c 


1League of Nations, Secretariat, Inform, 


tion Section. Essential Facts About the 
League of Nations, 10th edition, reyiseg 
Geneva 1939, p. 265 etc. “As soon as the 


league was founded efforts were beeun « 
improving the International Organization os 
Intellectual Workers. On December 18, {999 
the first assembly requested the counci! + 
associate itself as closely as possible with 4 
such efforts. The assembly had in view ths 
possible setting up for this purpose of. 
technical organization attached 
league.” 

This organization now exists in the Inte}. 
lectual Cooperation Organization he 
League of Nations, which forms one of ¢} 
league’s four technical organizations side by 
side with the Health, Communications anq 
Transit, and Economic and Financial Orga: 
izations. Its constitutions received the for. 
mal approval of the assembly on two occa- 
sions, in 1926 and in 1931. 
as follows: 








It is composed 


1. International Committee on Intellec. 
tual Cooperation. An advisory organ of the 
council and the assembly. It consists of 19 


members appointed by the council. It di- 
rects the work of intellectual cooperation. 

2. Committees of experts to answer special 
questions. Some of these are permanent 
while others exist only for a limited period 
This organization has three working bodies 
(a) the Intellectual Cooperation 
which is its administrative secretariat and 
the (b) International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation (Paris) which is its execu- 
tive organ. The institute pepares for meet- 
ings of expert committees, it arranges for 
inquiries that have been ordered and pub- 
lishes the results. There are 44 national 
committees established in various countries 
including the United States where the com- 
mittee is known as the National Committee 
of the United States of America for Interna- 
tional Intellectual Cooperation. 

*See Who's Who in America, vol. 28, 1954 
through 1955, p. 2438. 

*See Who’s Who in America, vol. 28, 
through 1955, p. 1580. 

* Ware, the National Committee on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation, 1926-48. 

* Ware, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

° Ware, op. cit., p. 81. 

' Ware, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 

5’ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 86, pp. 68-78 

*H. Rept. 2608, 83d Cong., pp. 1-2 

“Library of Congress, Information Bul- 
letin, vol. 14, No. 25, June 20, 1955, p. 7 
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Governor Harriman Visits Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following news item which a ppeared 
in the July 22, 1955, issue of the Israel 
Digest: 











vrRNOR HARRIMAN VISITS ISRAEL 


(34 
tcRUSALEM.—New York Gov. Averell Harri- 
: ressed his opposition to the arming 
». Arab States as long as there is no peace 
- Middle East and urged the United 
vernment to “continue its persist- 
@orts to bring about peace between 


tne 
té G 
: ayer the neighboring states.” 
~»ne Governor and Mrs. Harriman, during 
day stay in Israel, met with President 
Ben-Zv i. Prime Minister Moshe Sharett, 
i De fense Minister David Ben Gurion. 
ernor Harriman showed special inter- 
the projects carried out by the United 
nerations mission in Israel. Twenty- 
alists from the State University of 
New York are participating in the technical 
tance program. 


. Whi e touring northern Israel, Governor 
Harriman noted that Israel had directed 

ted States aid into improving the water 
§ or ly at the Arab village of Tira, was build- 


inv a health center there and had established 
tractor station to aid Arab farmers mech- 
anize their field work. 

In Nazareth, the Governor visited the 
Christian shrines and in Haifa toured the 
new campus of the Technion (Israel Insti- 
tute of Technology). He also visited the 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot 
and laid a weath on the grave of the late 
president Chaim Weizmann. 

A special flight provided Mr. and Mrs. 
Harriman with a bird’s-eye view of Israel 
development as the New York Governor 
viewed the historic reclamation of the Hule 
Valley from the air. 

In Jerusalem, Prime Minister Sharett pre- 
sented Governor Harriman with an album 
of Israel photographs bound between hand- 
beaten copper plates. 





Taking Stock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by H. B. Quoyoon, 
which appeared in the July 25, 1955, is- 
sue of the Long Island Commercial Re- 
view, is deserving of our attention: 

TAKING STock 
(By H. B. Quoyoon) 
LET THE BUYER BEWARE 


Despite all the recent talk in newspapers 
concerning Senator FuLBRIGHT’s bill to fur- 
ther regulate unlisted securities and foreign 
issues—a bill which would offer greater pro- 
tection to all investors and speculators—the 
fantastic rashness of stock promoters con- 
tinues unabated. 

Recently, a large investment service recom- 
mended the purchase of an issue selling well 
under $1 a share. In so doing, they sent out 
several hundred thousand copies of their fa- 
vorite report on this penny stock. It is in- 
leresting to note that these reports were sent 
hot only to subscribers—reportedly less than 
“0,000 in number—but to lists of names of 
honsubscribers, some of whom had previously 
been subscribers of other investment services, 
While others were merely people who were 
recorded as being shareholders of various 
companies. 

Despite the fact that these reports were 
bent out within a very short period of time, 
‘he stock failed to advance. Interestingly 
enough, not too many weeks before these re- 
Ports were sent out, a group of people were 
Permitted to buy close to a million shares of 
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unissued stock at very low prices per share 
from the company recommended in the re- 
port. 

It is not difficult to assume that the shares 
they purchased were sold at substantially 
higher prices than they paid when the in- 
vestment service sent out its report shortly 
thereafter. 

Even the scantiest degree of security an- 
alysis will reveal that the purchase of this 
stock by the people who received the report 
was more speculative than shooting craps 
with loaded dice blindfolded. 

STRONGER SEC NEEDED 

If you believe in the outmoded theory that 
the purchaser of any commodity must take 
upon himself all of, the responsibility for 
finding out about its inherent or theoretical 
value, this type of stock promotion will not 
be disturbing. 

If, however, you ascribe to the modern civ- 
ilized theory that no man can be an expert 
in all matters—a problem which becomes 
increasingly difficult in the field of securi- 
ties—it is plain that further protection is 
absolutely necessary as soon as possible. 

Founded in the 1930's as a result of various 
congressional investigations into the fields 
of finance and securities, with high hopes 
that unethical and fraudulent practices 
would be greatly reduced, the SEC (Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission) has con- 
sistently shown in recent years a basic un- 
willingness to strengthen its powers and 
scope of action. 

Fully realizing that the purchase of any 
security reveals a desire for speculative gain, 
that people will very often buy certain stocks 
despite experienced and sound judgment, 
and that some people will always find ways 
of defrauding themselves and others even 
if a whole new mass of laws concerning 
stocks were enacted, I feel that in buying 
unlisted securities the average investor does 
not even get a bare minimum of protection. 

Senator FULBRIGHT’s bill is a step in the 
right direction. Passed into law, it would 
provide almost the same safeguards to pur- 
chasers of unlisted securities as have pur- 
chasers of stocks traded on leading ex- 
changes such as the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

The bill would essentially require that 
over-the-counter issues of companies having 
more than 500 stockholders and over $5 mil- 
lion in assets file financial statements and 
annual reports with the SEC, comply with 
existing proxy regulations, report monthly 
trading in that company’s stock by officers, 
directors and shareholders owning more 
than 10 percent of its stock, and make the 
purchase of these stocks subject to the same 
margin requirements of listed securities. 

It is almost unbelievable that some finan- 
cial leaders are opposed to this minimum 
protection. What these people are actually 
recommending is that shareholders of un- 
listed securities should not be given the same 
amount of news and information about their 
companies that is afforded to holders of 
listed securities. 


SOME IMPROVEMENT NOTED 


It is only fair to note that the SEC has 
just recently started to take some cognizance 
of the wide demand for better regulations. 
Two rules it has adopted in the last 4 weeks 
restrict trading activity of people partici- 
pating in the distribution of securities, and 
govern price stabilizing of a stock. (A com- 
mon practice in the offering of a new issue 
to absorb downright price fluctuation.) 


At recent congressional hearings concern- 
ing Senator FuULBRIGHT’s bill, Edward T. Mc- 
Cormack, American Stock Exchange presi- 
dent, stated that he endorsed FULBRIGHT’s 
bill (S. 2054) and said that the ASE has for 
many years been fostering “the idea that 
investors should receive from management 
the maximum feasible amounts of informa- 
tion concerning the corporations they own. 
We believe that, to the extent that this bill 
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fortifies and enforces this principle and 
thereby removes in part the existing gap in 
Federal securities legislation, it is in the 
public interest and should be adopted by the 
Congress. 

“Regulation of the type here proposed has 
been tried for many years in the field of 
exchange trading and has proved sound and 
workable. No responsible person doubts that 
it is here to stay.” 





Resolutions Adopted by the Sixth Congress 
of Americans of Ukrainian Descent 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, one of the groups in our country 
which opposes aggressive Communist im- 
perialism and represents the aspirations 
of a people for freedom is the Ukrainian 
Congress of America. 


Its national chairman is Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, who is also a professor of 
Soviet economics at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

From May 28 to 30 of this vear, the 
Sixth Congress of Americans of Ukrain- 
ian Descent was held at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City. This con- 
gress adopted a series of resolutions 
bearing on a wide range of significant 
subjects which deserve the consideration 
of the United States Senate. 


At the request of Dr. Dobriansky, I 
ask unanimous consent to make the text 
of these resolutions available to my col- 
leagues by inserting them in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 


We, the delegates representing over a thou- 
sand Ukrainian-American organizations, 
fraternal associations, political and citizens’ 
clubs, veterans’ organizations, religious com- 
munities, women’s clubs and societies, youth 
clubs and leagues, sports and athletic groups 
and civic associations—all of which are or- 
ganized into local and State branches of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America— 
have assembled at this time to discuss and 
deliberate upon problems which are of direct 
concern to this great and democratic Repub- 
lic of the United States of America and to 
us as its citizens, and of a like concern to the 
great nation of Ukraine and to us as having 
ties of blood with her people. This is a par- 
ticularly significant occasion, as it marks 
the 15th anniversary of the inception of this 
unique national organization which held 
its first convention in the Nation's capital 
exactly 15 years ago, in 1940. During this 
entire period, the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America never deviated from its 
chosen path of exposing the true face of the 
universal and growing menace of world 
communism directed by the Kremlin and its 
Russian Communist gang of aggressors. 

Our organization strongly supported our 
Government both in war and in its postwar 
efforts to secure peace, asserting without 
surcease that a lasting peace could not be 
achieved without granting freedom and in- 
dependence to nations enslaved by the forces 
of Russian Communist imperialism. 


| 
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This unshakable belief of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee in the indispensability 
of freedom for all nations, including Ukraine 
and other enslaved nations of the Soviet 
empire, was maintained throughout the 
course of the 15 years’ activities of this or- 
ganization, as attested to by its congresses 
and adopted resolutions in 1940, 1944, 1946, 
1949, and 1952. 

Today, the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America is a strong national organization 
consisting of branches and affiliates in over 
three-fourths of the States of the Union, and 
representing 13, million Americans of 
Ukrainian descent, has, of necessity, come to 
assume an extremely important role in dis- 
seminating the truth about the imperialistic 
and aggressive designs of Russian commu- 
nism. This fact has been brought out with 
particular clarity in connection with hear- 
ings and recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression of the 
House of Representatives, 83d Congress. 
This unique and united organization is con- 
tinuing in the task of forming enlightened 
and realistic policies with respect to the 
Soviet Union. 

A most fitting expression and recognition 
of the magnitude of the task performed by 
this organization is contained in the large 
number of statements and messages made 
by leading United States Senators and House 
Members assembled in a brochure recently 
published by the UCCA on the occasion of 
the 37th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Ukrainian National Republic in 1918, 
and in the messages of Presidents of the 
United States to the Congresses of Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian Descent. 


I. NATIONAL SECURITY AND PEACE 


Whereas the contemporary international 
situation, cancered by the aggressive, atheis- 
tic forces of Russian Communist imperial- 
ism» and its worldwide conspiratorial net- 
work, is fraught with mortal danger to the 
independence, sovereignty and the free and 
democratic institutions of the United States 
which in the current power context stands 
as the ultimate bastion of freedom in the 
world; and 

Whereas the maintenance of peace punc- 
tuated by the absence of global military con- 
flict is primarily necessitated by the envi- 
sioned horrors of nuclear destruction; Be it 

Resolved, That the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America extend and intensify 
its expenditure of resources in the continued 
furtherance of general public knowledge and 
understanding of the concrete nature of Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism, of the perils 
posed by its criminal international con- 
spiracy, and of the propaganda techniques 
of imperialist Moscow toward the prime ends 
of fortified internal security, moral non- 
appeasement, and peace coupled with the 
advance, not the costly retreat, of freedom. 


Tl. POLICY OF PEACEFUL LIBERATION 


Whereas the captive nations, both within 
and without the Soviet Union, have clearly 
shown by their heroic acts of resistance and 
just aspirations to constitute a powerful ar- 
ray of natural allies in the cause of free- 
dom and justice toward all nations; and 

Whereas the shortsighted policy of con- 
tainment, narrowly pursued, is not only dis- 
credited by the record of Communist suc- 
cesses but also by its own void of moral 
content and sound political principles; and 

Whereas by logical definition any policy 
other than a policy of liberation belongs to 
the containment species: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America redouble its efforts 
in the advancement of a steadily imple- 
mented policy of peaceful liberation which 
alone perceives the illusion of “peaceful or 
competitive coexistence” where Iron Cur- 
tains exist to divide nations and peoples, 
which alone extends to the captive peoples 
throughout the Russian Communist empire 
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our fixed moral commitment toward their 
eventual liberation and national independ- 
ence, and which alone provides the hope 
and encouragement necessary for all the 
captive nations to persevere in their resist- 
ance and political opposition to the present 
genocidal consolidation program undertaken 
by Moscow as the basic requisite in its 
calculus of world conquest. We strongly 
urge the adoption and implementation of 
the policy of peaceful liberation by our Gov- 
ernment in a declared spirit of a universal- 
ized declaration of independence, directed 
especially at the captive nations in the So- 
viet Union. 

III. ORGANIZATION AND POLICY OF THE UKRAIN- 

IAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA 


Whereas the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America is in function and structure 
a national American institution which, in- 
dependent of any foreign political connec- 
tions er involvements, is founded on a 
unique unity of all anti-Communist organ- 
izations and groups of Americans of Ukrain- 
ian ancestry and in its national representa- 
tion is expressive of the basic convictions and 
sentiments of a million and a half American 
citizens; and 

Whereas the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America bases its general policy en- 
tirely on the complete identity of just inter- 
ests and aspirations in promotion of the 
forces of freedom that exists between our 
country and the valiant and _ strategic 
Ukrainian nation, as well as the other non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union; and 


Whereas the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America views its dedication to the 
sacred cause of freedom, as embodied in the 
crowning objective of a liberated and inde- 
pendent Ukraine to be in the prime and vital 
interest of the security and freedom of our 
Nation: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That the entire membership of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica intensify its moral and financial support 
of the expansive activities of Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, uphold by local 
example the cherished unity of our combined 
strength against all divisive influences, and 
extend its local activities and participation 
among all circles of American life to advance 
further the dominant truths on the natural 
alliance binding our country and Ukraine 
in the struggle against the concrete enemy 
of Russian Communist imperialism. 


IV. ENSLAVED UKRAINE 


Whereas the sufferings of the Ukrainian 
nation have been largely due to the ruthless 
policies of enslavement of Soviet Russia, 
which fact is recognized by all save the Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, and die-hard Rus- 
sian imperialists; 


Whereas mass deportations and executions 
of Ukrainian patriots, ruthless destruction 
of all Ukrainian churches, russification of 
Ukrainian culture and language, the unre- 
stricted genocidal policy of Moscow toward 
the Ukrainian people and other crimes ex- 
press the fundamental and traditional Rus- 
sian policy aiming at the elimination of the 
Ukrainians as a separate ethnic entity; and 
because Ukraine, by virtue of its geographical 
position, its numerical strength and its nat- 
ural resources, has been and continues to be 
a natural springboard for aggressive Russian 
imperialism, its full and unqualified libera- 
tion from the brutal rule of Moscow would 
contribute to the strengthening of interna- 
tional peace: It is 

Resolved— 

(1) To support fully and unswervingly the 
aspirations of the 45 million Ukrainian peo- 
ple in their efforts to regain their political 
freedom and national independence. We 
call the attention of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the free world at large to the 
fact that the Ukrainian people had achieved 
their full freedom when, on January 22, 1918, 


August 16 


they proclaimed their independence, ang 
January 22, 1919, they united all the U 
ian ethnographic territories into one ing 
pendent and sovereign Ukrainian democrat; 
republic, established through a due process 
of democratic elections and endorsed by an 
overwhelming majority of the Ukrainian 
people. 

(2) To call the attention of the Uniteg 
States Government and of the free world a: 
large that in Ukraine there exists in oppo. 
sition to Russian domination an indomitab! . 
Ukrainian underground resistance, which 
opposes rule by Moscow and strives for the 
attainment of a free, independent and dem. 
ocratic Ukraine, and for a world free of the 
menace of Communist aggression, 


V. KERSTEN COMMITTEE 


Whereas the Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives (83d Cong.) on 
Communist Aggression (known as the Ker. 
sten committee) has performed extremely 
important work for the defense of our coun- 
try by bringing to light the Communist ag- 
gression against once free and independent 
nations; and 

Whereas the work of this select committee 
is by far not yet complete, nevertheless it 
has already provided unrefuted historical 
evidence not only of uninterrupted oppres- 
sion practiced by Soviet Moscow, aggression 
and genocide of nations enslaved by Moscow 
but also clearly indicates that similar plans 
exist against nations as yet free, including 
the United States; and 

Whereas in order to forestall these crimi- 
nal and highly threatening Soviet practices 
and plans, immediate countermeasures are 
indicated: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Sixth Congress of Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian Descent to appeal to the 
Congress of the United States with a plead- 
ing recommendation, That (1) the existence 
and work of the Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression be continued for as long 
as circumstances shall demand; and (2) the 
findings and recommendations of the select 
committee heretofore made should not be 
permitted to gather dust, but should be 
transmitted to the United States Govern- 
ment with a recommendation to start direct 
and indirect action to forestall this threat, 
so pointedly indicated by the results of 
these investigations. The Sixth Congress of 
Americans of Ukrainian Descent particu- 
larly warmly supports the proposition al- 
ready made public, that the United States 
delegate in the United Nations make a mo- 
tion, on the basis of material already avail- 
able, that the Soviet Government be officially 
named an aggressor and guilty of genocide, 
and that as a result of such motion the 
Soviet Government be appropriately cen- 
sured by the General Assembly. 


VI. VOICE OF AMERICA AND UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


Whereas in relation to the enslaved na- 
tions in the Communist empire the goals of 
our United States Information Agency and 
its Voice of America are clearly to maximize 
in the common cause of freedom our appeal 
to the peoples of these nations and to weaken 
the chains of bondage by which the tyranny 
of imperialist Moscow shackles them; and 

Whereas to preserve freedom and 4 way 
of life and that of the captive peoples to 
regain their freedom and self-government 1s 
the natural spirit of patriotism and en- 
lightened nationalism predicating the ends 
of national independence and sovereignty, 
and 

Whereas overwhelming masses of evidence 
exist for ready demonstration of the pre- 
dominant fact that nowhere in the world 
can there be found a form of imperialism 
and colonialism that could even be compared 
with the criminal and savage proportions of 
Russian Communist imperialism: Be it 

Resolved, That the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America continue to exert Its 
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n the attainment of a maximally 
y ice of America, especially in the 
division; also in the realization 
idwide distribution of scholarly works 
ing the just cause of Ukraine and 
ner colonial non-Russian nations in 
s. S. R.; and in the establishment of 
Congressional Committee on United 
Overseas Information with structure 
tion similar to the joint committee 

field of atomic energy. 

vII. UNITED NATIONS 

whereas at the present stage of civilization 
tte of nations and their development is 
» dependent on mutuality and excludes 

k i of isolationism; and 
Whereas peace and security based on mor- 
w, and justice, dignity of men and 
f nations is possible only under con- 
f orderly cooperation among peace- 
ations that subscribe to democratic 


rinciples; and 
Whereas the greatest enemy of morality, 
law. and justice, and freedom of man and 


yati is Russian communism, continuing 
the traditions of Russian imperialism 

I *n» Communist Parties and fifth col- 
umn activities, which utilizes all available 
opportunities in order to undermine insti- 

tions dedicated to free international coop- 
eration; and 

Whereas the liberation movement of na- 
tions enslaved by Soviet Russia is a powerful 
factor in the fight of the free nations against 
the aggression of Russian Communist im- 
perialism bound on world conquest: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Sixth Congress of 
Americans of Ukrainian Descent, through its 
executive organs will give support to the 
efforts of the Government of the United 
States to make the United Nations an effec- 
tive instrument of international cooperation 
based on democracy and freedom of nations 
and against aggressive tendencies of undemo- 
cratic regimes, and in particular of the chief 
enemy of world peace and international 
law—Russian Communists imperialism; and 
be it further 


Resolved, To direct the attention of the 
Government of the United States and of 
American public opinion to the fact that the 
presence in the United Nations of represent- 
atives of Communist regimes tends to under- 
mine the high aims and purposes of that or- 
ganization, wherefore the delegations of the 
United States and of other democratic and 
peace-loving nations in the U. N. should, 
within the charter provisions of the U. N. 
proceed to eliminate all Communist repre- 
sentations from the U.N. on the basis of the 
violations by their governments of the U. N. 
Charter and International Treaty provi- 
si as contained in the testimony of Dr. 
L. E. Dobriansky before the United States 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 

United Nations Charter on April 22, 1955, 

i printed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of 
May 11, 1955, under the extension of remarks 
by the Honorable LAWRENCE SMITH, of Wis- 
consin, the testimony referred to including a 
I ber of concrete recommendations on 
U.N. Charter revision which this Sixth As- 
*mbly of Americans of Ukrainian Descent 
hereby fully endorses. 

VIII. THE FAR EAST 


Whereas the conference of nations of re- 
vakening Asia and Africa held in Bandung 
month by its deliberations has proven 
the world that the patriotism of liberated 
nations makes them the best actual and 
potential allies of the free world and of the 
United States, as well as a bulwark against 


the aggression of communism: Be it there- 


D 


Resolved, That we voice our approval of 
such American policy in the Far East which 
cooperates with the liberated nations of Asia 
and Africa and promotes the cause of anti- 
Communist China, Korea, and Vietnam. 


IX. COMPULSORY REPATRIATION OF REFUGEES 


Whereas the Soviet Government recently 
attempted to impose upon the parties to the 
Austrian State Treaty a provision which 
would have resulted in the forced repatri- 
ation of some 30,000 anti-Communist dis- 
placed persons in Austria; and 

Whereas the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America participated significantly in 
urging our Government to oppose so in- 
humanitarian a provision; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
House of Representatives, House Resolution 
137, introduced by Congressman ALBERT H. 
BoscuH, calling for the creation of a select 
committee to investigate the entire problem 
of forced repatriation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America will continue to exert 
its efforts and influence to oppose, overcome, 
and precent further attempts on the part of 
the Soviet Government to effect forced or 
compulsory repatriation of refugees any- 
where, in any manner, method, or form; and 
be it further 

Resolved, more specifically, That we strong- 
ly urge the Congress of the United States 
to adopt the said House Resolution 137 so 
that such an investigation may establish 
once and for all the responsibility for the 
forcible repatriation of millions of anti- 
Communist refugees who met death at the 
hands of the Russian Communist oppressors, 

X. IMMIGRATION 


Whereas the McCarran-Walter Act, known 
as the Immigration and Nationality Act pro- 
vides for a system of numerical restriction 
of immigrants based upon the national 
origins of the peoples contributing to the 
population of the United States; and 

Whereas the said national origins quota 
system is based upon the Federal census of 
1920, which is not a true and/or accurate 
refiection of the number of persons of 
Ukrainian stock residing in the United States 
at that time inasmuch as the Ukrainian im- 
migrants were required to list as their 
country of origin such countries as Poland, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and others, 
rather than Ukraine; and 

Whereas the quota area was and is defini- 
tive of a country or other independent gov- 
ernmental unit rather than a nation or 
nationality; and 

Whereas the: governments of such quota 
areas from where Ukrainians originate are 
and have been hostile to the Ukrainians and 
their aspirations, and therefore the likeli- 
hood of Ukrainians participating in and tak- 
ing advantage of the national origins quota 
system is remote indeed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America make known to the 
Congress of the United States that the na- 
tional origins quota system of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act as it applies to 
the Ukrainians is inequitable and results 
in their exclusion and that some other for- 
mula or base be created to apply to Ukrain- 
ians seeking to immigrate to the United 
States by an appropriate amendment to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


XI. RELIEF ACTIVITIES 


Whereas in Western Europe there are at 
present thousands of Ukrainians, displaced 
persons, and recent refugees and escapees 
who, until such time as they will be able to 
emigrate to the United States or Canada, will 
be in need of legal and material aid; and 

Whereas among them there are thousands 
who, by reason of incurred physical disability 
in Ukrainian armed units or by reason of 
advanced age or orphan status, are ineligible 
for emigration; and 

Whereas among the Ukrainian American 
community there are also numerous in- 
stances when social service aid is required 
for the aged or orphans: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the general assembly of the 
uccA— 
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(a) To call upon the Ukrainian Americans 
in the United States to make contributions 
for the benefit of resettlement of our brothers 
and sisters from Europe; 

(b) To call upon ali individuals and mem- 
ber organizations of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America to support all Ukrain- 
ian relief organizations, and in part l 
the United Ukrainian American Relief Com- 
mittee; 

(c) To recommend to all bodies repre- 
sented in the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America and their membership that they 
make contributions to the relief and aid of 
those left in Europe; and 

(dad) Give systematic support to the activi- 
ties of an organized social service in the 
United States. 


XII. THE CAPTIVE NON-RUSSIAN NATIONS IN 
v. 8. 8. B. 





Whereas perpetuated ignorance invariably 
equips Moscow with a powerful weapon for 
successful aggression and notions identify- 
ing the Soviet Union with “Russia,” tl 
non-Russian nations in the U.S. S. R. with 
“national minorities,” the population of 
U. 8. S. R. with “200 million Russians,” the 
Soviet Union with ‘‘a monolithic state” re- 
flect such ignorance; and 

Whereas the 115 million non-Russian peo- 
ple populating the countries of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Byelorussia, Ukraine, Geor- 
gia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, and areas of the Soviet Far East con- 
stitute a tremendous centrifugal force for 
liberation and freedom; and 

Whereas the independence and self-gov- 
ernment of these separate and distinctive 
non-Russian nations in the U.S. S. R. would 
contribute most to the liberation and free- 
dom of the majority of the Russian people 
from centuries-long tyranny and absolutism 
primarily sustained by the imperialist dy- 
namics of political Russian totalitarianism: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America extend further its 
educational campaign on the guiding con- 
cept of the captive non-Russian nations in 
the U.S. S. R. and advance its existing rela- 
tionship with groups and institutions recog- 
nizing the moral and expedient values of 
this concept to the traditions and political 
strategy of our country, respectively. 


XIII. OBJECTIVITY IN INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 


Whereas during the period of the Czarist 
Empire, Russian pseudoscientific theories 
and teachings infiltrated the Western World, 
including the United States, with the objec- 
tive of proving that the Russian Empire was 
a monolithic nation; and 

Whereas subsequent Communist teachings 
have largely been following and affirming the 
propaganda formerly disseminated to the 
effect of an inherent “Messianism” and su- 
periority of the Russian people over subject 
peoples of the Communist empire (such 4s, 
e. g., the incessant drumming into the ears 
of the Ukrainians that the Russians are their 
“elder brothers”’); and 


Whereas many remarks of the aforemen- 
tioned pseudoscientific theories still per- 
vade some American institutions of learn- 
ing: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America appeal the the presi- 
dents and faculties of American universities 
and institutions of learning to restore in the 
teaching of the history of Eastern Europe, 
of the Russian Empire and of the Soviet 
Union, true scientific objectivity. 


XIV. EDUCATION 


Whereas Ukrainian courses and schools 
play an important part in the formulaticn 
of viewpoints and ideologies of American 
citizens by virtue of introducing a wealth of 
assets into the cultural treasury of America— 
a fact pointed out and admitted by American 
leaders in education: Be it theref 
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Resolved, That the UCCA direct its organs 
and members to pay more attention to the 
field of culture and education, and in partic- 
ular to give more active aid to the educa- 
tional council of the UCCA, 

XV. FALSE INDIVISIBILITY OF RUSSIA 

Whereas the policy of promotion and sup- 
port practiced by some private American cir- 
cies in behalf of Russian emigre groups, 
which propagate the indivisibility of Russia 
as a great power, which shouid not be di- 
vested of its supremacy and rule over a num- 
ber of non-Russian nations, including the 
Ukrainians, is based On an erroneous as- 
sumption of history and practicabilities of 
political solution, and as such plays into the 
hands of the present Communist rulers of 
the Soviet Union by weakening the chances 
of un!fication of anti-Communist forces: Be 
it therefore 

Resolved by the sizth assembly of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee, To call the 
attention of the United States Government's 
Department of State and resporisible Ameri- 
can political leaders that a policy of ignor- 
ing the just demands and aims of Ukraine 
and other enslaved nations of the Soviet 
empire by offering them a continued status 
of enslaved nations in a non-Communist 
Russian empire is detrimental to a victorious 
pursuit of the present cold war against 
Soviet imperialism and aggression. 

XVI. RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Whereas it is a notoriously known fact that 
the red rulers of Moscow conduct a policy 
of godlessness and antireligious propaganda, 
and, like the former Czars, deny unto the 
Ukrainian people the right of freedom of 
religion; and 

Whereas the Russian Communists have 
destroyed the Ukrainian Orthodox Auto- 
cephalous Church and more recently fol- 
lowing the termination of World War II, 
also the Ukranian-Greek-Catholic Church 
by physical extermination, exile, and impris- 
onment of the hierarchy of both churches: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the sixth assembly of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee implores the 
Government of the United States to inter- 
vene with the Soviet Government and the 
Assembly of the United Nations calling for 
release from unjustified imprisonment of 
the clergy of Ukrainian churches and, in 
particular, the removal of restrictions upon 
the ecclesiastical duties of the Metropolitan 
Archbishop Joseph Slipyi and those bishops 
who are still alive; and be it further 

Resolved, That the sixth assembly of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee calls upon 
all Ukrainians to foster a spirit of religious 
tolerance on the pattern of religious free- 
dom and tolerance under the Constitution 
of the United States. 


XVII. UNION LABOR 


Whereas wage-earners with their families 
constitute a majority of the population of 
the United States of America: and 

Whereas in the world of labor the union 
movement representative not only of the 
factor of defense and representation of la- 
bor, but also of a social order and coordina- 
tion in a democratic system; and 

Whereas the labor union movement is a 
particularly important factor in the fight 
against subversive elements; and 

Whereas the labor union movement is an 
equally important factor of peaceful in- 
ternational cooperation: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the general assembly of the 
Ukrainian Congress of America, To (1) wel- 
come the unification attempt of the A. F. of 
L. and CIO; (2) through a specially estab- 
lished labor board to maintain close rela- 
tions with central bodies of the labor union 
movement of the United States and to give 
support to their beneficial community ac- 
tivities; and (3) call upon the members of 
all organizations united in the UCCA to 
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support the labor union movement and 
cooperate with it in its struggle against 
undemocratic and subversive Communist 
elements. 





Congress and Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following very interesting article, 
written by Gerald W. Johnson, which ap- 
peared in the August 1, 1955, issue of the 
New Republic magazine: 

CONGRESS AND GENEVA 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


It is now almost 40 years since Woodrow 
Wilson, in 1918, started for Europe borne 
along by such a strong following wind of 
popular good will as this country has not felt 
since, until Dwight D. Eisenhower started for 
Europe on July 16, 1955, with the same 
sort of wind filling his sails. 

The striking similarity of the two de- 
partures invites speculation as to how much 
further the analogy will be drawn. In the 
case of Wilson, we have the testimony of 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson that before he 
had landed on the other side the majority 
leader of the Senate, Henry Cabot Lodge, vis- 
ited the hospital where the actual if not the 
titular leader of the Republican Party, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, lay on his deathbed, and 
there and then the two plotted to employ 
Senate reservations to destroy any treaty 
that Wilson might bring back from France. 

Their belief was that if the Democratic 
Party got credit for making a good peace, it 
could not be defeated in 1920. Therefore it 
must not be allowed to make peace. The 
Senate must stall along until after the elec- 
tion of that year, so that the Republican 
Party could make the peace. 

All the world knows how hideously that 
conspiracy backfired. It destroyed Wilson, 
all right, and it beat the Democratic Party; 
but it also destroyed the peace. Three years 
later, on July 2, 1921, President Harding 
signed a joint resolution by a Republican 
Congress ratifying every damnable clause of 
the Versailles Treaty, including the war guilt 
clause, and repudiating every decent clause, 
including the League of Nations. From that 
moment the Second World War was in- 
evitable. The price in sorrow and loss that 
the world paid for the spite of two malignant 
old men is beyond human computation. 

With this dismal story in mind it is in- 
evitable that men should turn an apprehen- 
sive eye on the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate and the titular leader of the opposition 
party. Fortunately, they are in plain sight. 
By a sad mischance the majority leader is in 
a hospital, although not, the country hopes, 
on his death bed. But Mr. LYNDoN JOHNSON 
has not been conspiring with Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson to wreck any settlement that Mr. 
Eisenhower may bring back. On the con- 
trary, both are publicly pledged to support 
any reasonable move the President may make 
to relieve the existing tensions. 

So there is no trouble in that direction. 
If the President's work is sabotaged, it will 
not be by the formal opposition; yet he is 
an optimist indeed who assumes therefore 
that it will all be plain sailing. The resolu- 
tion offered by Senator McCartnuy just before 
Mr. Eisenhower's departure was actually a 
call for a vote of no confidence. Only 4 Sen- 
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ators supported it with their votes, but never 
believe that only 4 Senators favoreq 
secretly. ; 

The Conference at Geneva is an attempt 
to reach a settlement by negotiation, ang 
negotiation in the nature of things entaj)c 
give and take. But if the President gives one 
iota to the Russians, the extreme isolationijct< 
will instantly be clawing at his back. }, 
that case, is it likely that the minority leader. 
Mr. KNOWLAND, will haul them off? There \ 
nothing in his record indicating that he ha 
any disposition to do so. On the contrar 
he has himself repeatedly and publicly ex. 
pressed skepticism of the President's program 
of international comity. 

By the time these lines meet the reader's 
eye the conference may be over, but the trig) 
of the Republican Party will be just begin. 
ning. Thirty-seven years ago it failed ca. 
lamitously and there are still some men jy 
the party as completely blinded by hatreq 
and prejudice as were Theodore Rooseye}t 
and the elder Lodge. The question is, do 
such men still dominate the party? If they 
do, the outlook for the Nation and the worlq 
is not encouraging. 

There is a chance, of course, that Geney; 
will be a complete fiasco and that the Presj 
dent will bring back nothing requiring th 
attention of the Senate, but it is an even 
tuality that patriotic men will refuse to an- 
ticipate. It will be hard enough to accept it 
if it is forced upon us. The serious ques- 
tion is the capacity of the Republican Party 
to take advantage of an opportunity if one 
is presented. Has the experience of the tor- 
tured generation that has lived and suffered 
since 1918 taught it the rudiments of state- 
craft, or is it still the party of the Bourbons, 
who learn nothing and forget nothing? 

It is definitely a Republican responsibility. 
In the Senate, in the absence of Mr. Joun- 
SON, Mr. CLEMENTS will certainly do what 
he can, as Mr. Stevenson will do what he can 
outside; but theirs is only a secondary re- 
sponsibility. Even if their joint efforts save 
the President’s program, as they have saved 
it time and again in the past, they will not 
acquit the Republican Party. If any con- 
siderable number of their members—one is 
justified in saying that if more than four 
Republican Senators—evince a disposition 
to do to Dwight D. Eisenhower what their 
predecessors did to Woodrow Wilson, the 
party will have demonstrated its incapacity 
to exercise power and will forfeit all claim 
to the confidence or even the respect of the 
country. 
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Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp several edi- 
torials and articles that have been writ- 
ten in various newspapers throughout 
the country about our great majority 
leader, Senator LyNnpon B. JOHNSON. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of 

July 8, 1955] 
SENATOR JOHNSON’s ILLNESS ROoBS DEMOCRATS 
OF A CANDIDATE 


Even if he survives his serious illness, LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON may be lost to the Demo- 








sajority leader of the Senate. It 
nnounced he will be out for the 
this session. Since he first began 
‘in Congress at a Member of the House 
he had been known as “one of the 
workers in Congress” and that may 
in some measure for the heart at- 
th which he has been stricken. 
the Senate his stature has grown 
ily and he was widely regarded as a 
sie mediator between the southern and 
! h +n wings of the Democratic Party. 
. He recently displayed his skill as a parlia- 
rian by forcing a vote on the Mc- 
resolution, aimed at embarrassing 
id Eisenhower at the Geneva confer- 
e Every effort of Senator McCartHy to 
ain t a vote on his own resolution was 
ited by JOHNSON and in the vote the 
Wisconsin Senator was flatly repudiated by 
the Senate. 
vrats also got satisfaction out of 
tor JOHNSON’S answer to the President's 
m that the Democrats could have done 
more than they have done in passing admin- 
istration measures. Senator JOHNSON said 
Senators were not second lieutenants to be 
given orders on what they should do. 
LYNDON JOHNSON was & Roosevelt New 
iler even to the point of supporting Presi- 
Roosevelt’s Supreme Court reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

As a Senator he has been counted among 
those opposing the civil-rights program and 
as a Texan his attitude towards expansion of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has not al- 
ways been as clearly defined as some Mid- 
south Senators would like. 

However, the sudden reappraisal of the 
Dixon-Yates contract ordered by the Presi- 
dent brought forth statements from LYNDON 
JOHNSON which were comforting to the Ten- 

ee Valley. He urged that the Senate 
self pave the way for cancellation of the 
tract. He especially opposed appropriat- 
ing money for the transmission line across 
the Mississippi River. The Democratic leader 
said, “This amounts to asking us to lay out 
money—the taxpayers’ money—to carry 
power from a plant that probably will not 
be built to a city that doesn’t want it.” 

Senator JOHNSON’s ability is recognized by 
Democrats and Republicans alike and it is 
possible his illness has removed a potential 
presidential candidate from active political 
He will be only 47 at his next birthday 

August 25, and while not in the presi- 
dential picture for 1956, he still has time for 
1dvancement so as to be in line for “the 
immit” in a future presidential race. 

» unfortunate blow dealt this stalwart 
ess should disabuse many minds of 
notion that the duties of a Senator are 

arduous and wearing. “The hardest 
among them all has been incapaci- 
tated and parliamentary government suffers 
a | thereby. (Chattanooga Times.) 
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n the Pittsburg (Kans.) Sun of July 10, 
1955] 
Loss TO THE COUNTRY 
The sudden and serious illness of Senator 
JOHNSON of Texas will be considered a blow 
to the Democrat Party whose leader he is 
the Senate. But a more important truth 
is that the removal of the young Texan from 
active Senate leadership is hurtful to the 
Republican administration and to the coun- 
t JOHNSON’s leadership has not been of 
the type which made some of his predecessors 
famous. His record has not suggested that 
he has placed his party above his country. 
He has not shown the extreme partisanship 
which admits of no friendly relations with 
the opposing party. 

When the Senator was rushed to a hospital, 
colleagues commented on the smoothness 
with which the Senate had been operating 
under the floor command of JoHNSON. It 
was apparent that the Texan had been able 
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to organize his party forces in such a@ way 
that they could have the cooperation of the 
almost equally powerful Republican minor- 
ity. A change of only a couple of Senate 
seats would shift the control of the Sen- 
ate. There is no record that JOHNSON 
thought any changes might be brought about 
by death when he framed the program which 
he has been carrying through. It is more 
likely the young Senator, looking into the 
future, was more concerned with writing a 
record as a statesman than as a politician. 
It must be apparent to all that a leader of 
more extreme partisanship and not so broad- 
minded could have created a very different 
situation in the Senate. He could have 
thrown obstacles in the way of the adminis- 
tration creating a situation that would be 
very harmful to the country’s interest. 


[From the Davenport (Iowa) Morning 
Democrat of July 9, 1955] 
SENATOR JOHNSON Has BEEN GAINING STATURE 


The post of party majority leaders is not 
often one that leads to political advance. 
Senators McFarland, of Arizona, and Scott 
Lucas, of Illinois, found being Democratic 
leaders in the Senate put them on the spot 
so much that it led to defeat. Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, saw interparty 
squabbles with which he had to deal as 
Republican leader rise up to haunt him 
and deny him a presidential nomination. 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, who 
suffered a heart attack this week which will 
keep him on the sidelines during the rest 
of this session, had been gaining stature as 
Democratic Senate leader in recent months 
in spite of these precedents. His patience 
and political skill was beginning to pay 
dividends to his party. 

JOHNSON's leadership was most effective. 
He succeeded in a difficult assignment, di- 
recting Democratic forces in the Senate un- 
der a Republican President. 

In this respect, JOHNSON followed a policy 
of constructive opposition to the Eisenhower 
legislative program. He supported a con- 
siderable part of this program and rallied 
his Democratic colleagues behind it. On 
and off the Senate floor, he was a deft manip- 
ulator who got restults with a minimum of 
fanfare. 

JOHNSON's absence from the political scene 
will hurt the cause of the Democrats. The 
Texas Senator was accepted as a standard- 
bearer by all wings of the party, including 
the several factions in his home State. He 
was adept at healing differences in the party 
and bringing unity to it. 

Senator EarLeE CLEMENTS, of Kentucky, his 
successor, may be counted on to continue 
the policy of constructive opposition in the 
few remaining weeks of the session this 
summer. 


— 


[From the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press of July 
11, 1955] 
NaTION NEEDS JOHNSON 


Senator Lyrnpon JOHNSON, Texas Demo- 
crat, who has been the Senate Democrat 
leader during the present session, is reported 
to be making satisfactory progress, but still 
in a serious condition. Senator JoHNSON, 
who suffered a heart attack, has had to take 
a recess from the Senate for time to re- 
cuperate. 

Physicians have declared that the Texas 
Senator may be able to return to Congress 
in the next session, but that for the present 
he will have to take rest and time for re- 
cuperation. What he is able to do later will 
depend upon his degree of recovery. 

The Texas Democrat has been a very im- 
portant factor in making a divided Congress 
work with reasonable harmony. With both 
Houses holding narrow Democrat majorities, 
it would be possible for both Houses to work 
as a political obstruction to any program 
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presented by President Eisenhower. But the 
Senate has not done so, and in a large meas- 
ure, the House has also refrained from creat- 
ing political opposition simply for partisan 
ends. The two parties, and the Democrats 
in Congress and the Republican President, 
have not agreed on all programs and meas- 
ures, but there has been a lack of antagon- 
ism, and legislation has largely been meas- 
ured on the basis of its real importance 

Much credit for maintaining at least a 
working harmony between Congress and the 
White House despite partisan differences 
must go to Senator JoHNSON He will be 
gravely missed in Congress during his ab- 
sence. His recovery would prove to be of 
tremendous value to the Nation. We join 
with his friends and colleagues in wishing 
him a speedy and complete recovery of his 
health and that he may return to fill his 
important place in Congress. 


[From the Beaver Falls (Pa.) News-Tribune 
of July 13, 1955] 
BIPARTISANSHIP AT New HIGH 

President Eisenhower will take with him to 
the Big Four Conference at Geneva opening 
July 18 a very unsecret weapon—an almost 
unparalleled United States bipartisanship in 
foreign policy. A preliminary conference at 
the White House with congressional leaders 
serves to emphasize the foreign policy sup- 
port the President has been getting at this 
session from Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

Neither President Eisenhower in the two 
sessions of the 83d Congress nor his two Dem- 
ocratic predecessors had enjoyed such uni- 
form support on foreign policy. Only one 
major administration proposal on foreign af- 
fairs has been defeated thus far—the Presi- 
dent's so-called atoms-for-peace ship—and 
that perhaps only temporarily, and only by 
a one-vote margin in the Senate. 

Chairman Styies H. Brmces, Republican, 
New Hampshire, of the Senate Republican 
policy committee on July 7 was full of praise 
for the work of ailing Senate Majority Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON, Democrat, Texas. He pre- 
dicted that JOHNSON’s incapacitating illness 
would only increase bipartisan cooperation 
and speed the adjournment of Congress. 

JOHNSON and Senate Republican Leader 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Republican, Califor- 
nia, had worked together to obtain a smash- 
ing administration victory in regard to the 
Geneva meeting. That was the 77 to 4 mar- 
gin by which the Senate on June 22 rejected 
the resolution of Senator JosePpnH R. Mc- 
CaRTHY, Republican, Wisconsin, demanding 
that the President call off the “summit” 
meeting unless the U. S. S.-R. agreed in ad- 
vance to discuss “the present and future 
status” of Communist-controlled countries. 
Only three Senators—WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Indiana, GrorGE W. MALONE, Nevada, and 
WILLIAM LANGER, North Dakota, all Republi- 
cans and all generally regarded as isolation- 
ists—voted with McCartuy. 





[From the St. Marys (Pa.) Press of 
July 7, 1955} 
HOPING FoR BEST 


People from all over the country are hoping 
for the speedy recovery of Senator LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON of Texas, Democrat, and Senate 
majority leader, stricken seriously ill last 
week and at present confined to Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. 

This Texas gentleman has proven himself 
a most dynamic leader in the Senate and no 
doubt has overworked himself as is the case 
of many Members of Congress where the an- 
nual death toll is generally much higher 
than is the normal rate in men in other 
walks of life. 

It is doubtful that he will return to Con- 
gress before the session that will open next 
January. Although of the opposite political 
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faith of President Eisenhower the two men 
are close personal friends and JOHNSON has 
been successful in getting much of the Presi- 
dent's legislative program through the upper 
House. 

Senator JOHNSON has been the type of man 
who inspires confidence from men of all 
parties and creeds, a typical American, doing 
a fine job in his Senate role. 

All America wishes him speedy recovery. 





[from the Fairmont (W. Va.) West Virginian 
of July 8, 1955] 
JOHNSON STRICKEN 


All Americans who are aware of the fine 
leadership of Senator JOHNSON in the Senate 
will pray for the early recovery of the per- 
sonable Texan from a heart attack. The 
whole country owes Senator JOHNSON a debt 
for hisstatesmanship. President Eisenhower 
is particularly indebted to this broad-minded 
Democratic leader. 

[From the Bradenton (Fla.) Herald of 

July 8, 1955] 


AcRO£s THE EpITor’s Desk 


JoHNSON: For some time after his election 
as Democratic leader of the Senate at the 
beginning of the 1953 session, Senator LyYN- 
pON B. JoHNson, of Texas, was widely criti- 
cized as not being vigorous in his leader- 
ship. But in recent months there has been 
a considerable change in opinion about the 
Texan. Former critics have praised him, 
and observers in general have recognized his 
ability. 

Now that he is sidelined by a heart attack, 
favorable appraisals are multiplying. For 
instance, Newsweek magazine reports that 
political strategists believe JOHNSON “de- 
serves more credit than any other Member 
of the Senate for the collaboration between 
President Eisenhower and the Democratic 
Congress which, though certainly not per- 
fect, was far better than most people ex- 
pected.” 

“In guiding this policy,” Newsweek adds, 
“the 46-year-old Texan has become next to 
Mr. Eisenhower the most influential man 
in the Government. And he has done as 
much as any other Senator to keep the 
Democratic Party from sp!itting into warring 
factions during the 214 years the GOP has 
been in power.” 

Kentucky's Senator CLEMENTs, party whip 
and acting floor leader, generally agrees 
with JOHNSON’s policy of cooperating with 
the Eisenhower administration. But the 
Kentuckian, 12 years older, lacks JOHNSON’S 
influence, political agility, moderation, and 
energy. And that, as Newsweek points out, 
could make an enormous difference. 

Texans: Despite the fact that he has been 
in Congress since 1937, LYNDON JOHNSON is 
young in both years and seniority to have 
held such responsibility. He was only 29 
when first elected to the House, 40 when 
he advanced to the Senate, and he is just 
beginning his second term as Senator. He 
ranks no better than 26th in length of con- 
tinuous service, and shares that rating with 
9 others. But until the heart attack he 
seemed well on the way to long service, for 
Texas seldom fails to reelect its Senators 
and Representatives. Witness “Mr. Sam” 
RaYBURN, Speaker of the House, who has 
spent 42 of his 73 years in Congress. 





[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register 
of July 10, 1955] 
LYNDON JOHNSON 

Just as the Republican Party suffered an 
irreparable loss in the death of Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, the Democratic Party has been 
dealt a severe blow by the incapacitation of 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON. 

In his role of majority leader, LyNvon 
JOHNSON has displayed a caliber of states- 
manship sorely needed in Washington in 
these days. In the ticklish position of repre- 
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senting the congressional majority in an 
administration in control of the opposition, 
Senator JOHNSON has resisted the tempta- 
tion to resort to political sniping, to practice 
obstructionist opportunism for the purpose 
of partisan advantage. At the same time, 
he has maintained a vigorous policy of op- 
position to policies inconsistent with his 
party’s principles. As a result, the Demo- 
cratic Party has gained both cohesion and 
stature under his leadership in the Senate, 
demonstrating that this Nation is capable of 
a basic solidarity while differing on means 
to a common end. 

It is unfortunate that Senator JOHNSON 
was afflicted right at a time when more and 
more responsible Democratic leaders were 
coming to view him as presidential timber. 
Before his illness, it seemed a reasonably 
safe conclusion that LYNDON JOHNSON Was 
first choice among thoughtful Democrats for 
the vice presidential nomination next year, 
with the end in view of grooming him for 
the top post in 1960. Coming from Texas, 
he would be a natural to heal the party 
wounds down south. 

We hope it is immature to write LYNDON 
JOHNSON Off as a future political factor in 
the United States. His physical impairment 
happily may prove but temporary. He may 
be back again in harness as fit as ever. If 
so, the Nation will be the gainer, however 
the political winds of the future blow. We 
need men like him in public life. 





[From the Terre Haute (Ind.) Star of 
July 10, 1955} 


Say “WATCH JOHNSON” 


Senate Democratic Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
SON, of Texas, is fast becoming one of his 
party’s most influential and powerful figures. 
The Texan, who won his first term in the 
Senate in 1948 by only a razor-thin margin, 
is now recognized as being in the driver’s 
seat as far as congressional Democrats are 
concerned. 

His skillful maneuvering in welding to- 
gether a harmonious united front of both 
northern and southern Democrats has repre- 
sented one of the best leadership jobs either 
party has seen in recent years. 

JOHNSON, who got his political tutelage 
from House Speaker SAM RAyBuRN when he 
served in the House, already has become the 
subject of presidential speculation. 

Those who know him closest feel that he 
won't try for either the Democratic presiden- 
tial or vice presidential nomination in 1956 
but in 1960 he may well make his move for 
the top spot. For the moment, Washington 
political observers are keeping a close eye 
on his rise from the ranks. 





[From the Joplin (Mo.) Globe of July 9, 
1955] 


Dornc WuHat’s RIGHT 


There is a reason, and a very good one, 
why many nonpartisan prayers went up in 
Washington for the speedy recovery of Sen- 
ator LyNDON JOHNSON, the stricken Senate 
majority leader. The Senator himself sup- 
plied the reason in an interview not long ago 
in which he said he has sought to live by 
the advice of his mother, who told him to “do 
just what's right.” 

Doing what's right as a substitute for the 
jungle law of politics made Senator JOHNSON 
a national figure at 46, considered even as 
presidential timber. It is a reason he has 
been called one of the best liked politicians 
in Washington. 

The philosophy of doing what’s right mo- 
tivated the popular Texas Democrat in back- 
ing that part of the Eisenhower program he 
regarded as constructive and for the best 
interests of the country, regardless of poli- 
tics, even though as a partisan he must have 
been pained at times by being called pro- 
Republican. He chose the term “construc- 
tive opposition’ for his leadership and the 
results indicate its wisdom. 
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What the future will hold for Sena:,. 
JOHNSON is uncertain, but doing what's ri, 
will always pay dividends, 





[From the Romney (W. Va.) Review of 
July 6, 1955} 
LYNDON JOHNSON 
(W.S. A., for the Hampshire Review) 

Sunday morning’s newspapers carried the 
distressing news that Senator LYNDON Jonny. 
sON, of Texas, had suffered a heart attack 
Although not yet 47 years old, Senator Joun. 
son had behind him a distinguished career 
in the House and Senate and ahead of him 
a political future without limit. 

He had been Democratic leader in the 
Senate in the previous Congress, had been 
reelected by a comfortable margin in 1954 
and since then had served as Senate majority 
leader in the new Democratic controlled ( 
gress. 

The job JOHNSON has done as majority 
leader has been tremendous. There 
unity in the Democratic Party in the Sen. 
ate that seldom if ever has existed befor 
In part it is attributable to the fact that 
JOHNSON persuaded senior Democrats to fore- 
go some of their seniority claims so that 
every Democrat no matter how recentiy 
elected could serve on a major committee. © 

With Speaker Sam RAyYsBurRN in the House 
Senator WALTER GeEOrGE in the Senate and 
others, Senator JOHNSON has felt that the 
Democratic Party was under an obligation 
to provide more than mere opposition dur- 
ing this period, and that the national inter- 
est had to come first. The record in this 
regard speaks for itself and is generally re- 
garded as a product in major part of 
LYNDON JOHNSON’s resourcefulness, tact, and 
untiring efforts. 

During the last 4 years, there has been 
a growing realization that JOHNSON pos- 
sesses rare qualities of leadership, and in re- 
cent months, his name has been mentioned 
with increasing frequency as a_ possible 
presidential candidate. On the day the news 
of his illness appeared on the first page of 
the Washington Post, the editorial section 


of the paper carried an article entitied 
“JOHNSON Boomiet Is Fulminating.” 
These achievements have not been brought 


about without effort. Conscientious Mem- 
bers of Congress are under an awe-inspir- 
ing workload and strain. The leader's bur- 
den is even worse and particularly a leader 
who sets out to do the job which JOHNSON 
has done, and who leads by preparation, 
patience and persuasian, and by personally 
seeing and talking with a great number of 
people. 





Coney Island Hospital To Open in Fall 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article which 
appeared in the August 2, 1955, Brook- 
lyn edition of the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun. This is the story about 
another improvement of great value 
my constituents. 

Coney Istanp HosprraL To Open IN FALl— 
550-Bep, $15 MILLION BurLpINc To BE 
FINISHED IN OCTOBER—PATIENTS Go IN FOL- 
LOWING MONTH 
Construction of the new 550-bed Coney 

Island Hospital is expected to be completa 
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n October, according to hospital 


ne last-minute delays, the first pa- 
will probably be transferred to the 
tilding in November. 

new hospital, costing about $15 mil- 
will be H-shaped. One arm of the H 
10 floors high, the other 14 floors. 
1 10-acre site, next to the old 6-story 
tal at Ocean Parkway and Avenue Z. 

FACELIFTING JOB 


, old structure, built in 1910, will get a 
job, included in the construction 
Its 250 beds will be used for 


cases 
Oficials estimate it will take up to a year 
and install new heavy equipment. 


1e meantime, they say, the old equip- 
will be used. 
Ground for the new building was broken 
1953. Difficulties caused by boggy 
i were met by a special building 
iation which won for the hospital the 
tal of the month award last August. 
VIEW OF OCEAN 


exterior will be light gray glazed 
rick, with limestone and polished granite 


7 >» 30 


Most bed patients will have a view of the 
sal The outpatient department is de- 
signed to handle more than 600 cases daily. 
hospital will alsc have small tuber- 
sis and contagious disease units, an au- 
um, television for operating room pur- 
noses, a central records room, and a central 
xygen system with pipes leading to outlets 
in the wards. 





States Rights and States Duties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. 'TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
a copy of a most timely and excellent 
address by the Governor of the State of 
Washington, the Honorable Arthur B. 
Langlie, at the 6lst annual conference 
on Government of the National Munici- 
pal League held July 25, 1955, in Seattle, 
Wash.: 


STATES RIGHTS AND STATES DUTIES 


(Address by the Honorable Arthur B. Langlie, 
Governor of Washington) 

‘ver since the founding of the Republic 
the division of powers and responsibilities 
between the National Government and the 
States has been the cardinal question in our 
Federal system. The great debate before and 
during the Constitutional Convention aimed 
to find a balance between the necessary cen- 
tral authority and the greatest amount of 
individual freedom and local self-determina- 
tion, It continued and is far from ended. 
rhe creation of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations is proof of the in- 
creased interest in this question in recent 
years 

Inevitably the debate starts out or comes 
back to the words of the Constitution. Noth- 
‘ng testifies more to the wisdom and the 
foresight of the Founding Fathers than the 
fact that the blueprint of a more perfect 
Union they drafted in 115 days of painstak- 
ing labor during the sultry Philadelphia 
summer of 1787, still has the undivided en- 
‘ousiastic support of the Nation. It is now 
tore respected, admired, revered, more firm- 


ly embedded than ever. It has proven suffi- 
ciently flexible to fit rapidly changing con- 
ditions for the past 168 years, yet strong 
enough to remain unchanged in basic con- 
cept. We know that under the system it 
created, more people have enjoyed more of 
the fruits of liberty than during any similar 
period in the annals of the human race. 

The Founding Fathers never intended to 
freeze for all future the allocation of gov- 
ernmental powers. They envisioned the Con- 
Stitution as a living document to be adjust- 
ed vo the changing needs of the Nation in the 
course of history. It is proper that from 
time to time we take another look at its pro- 
visions to see whether they are still adequate 
to serve the ends of government in today's 
world. 

At times some of us may be perplexed by 
doubts whether the system of dual sov- 
ereignty, of keeping power diffused and poised 
among several independent governments, fits 
the exacting and urgent requirements in 
these fast-moving days. We may grow im- 
patient when some States do not live up 
to our ideas of necessary standards of public 
service or seem remiss in caring for unmet 
human needs. We may feel frustrated when 
some of our cherished plans or favorite proj- 
ects which call for prompt action are in- 
sufferably delayed or bog down in the neces- 
sity of securing the approval of several levels 
of government. We may resent the seeming 
duplication in political and administrative 
processes, balk at having to pay overlapping 
taxes to several governments, without being 
able to fix responsibility nor knowing whom 
we are paying for what. 

We may then wonder whether we should 
not follow the example of most other coun- 
tries in the world, to concentrate authority 
in one central government. Before we pur- 
sue such thoughts too far, it might be well 
to remind ourselves of the compelling rea- 
sons for the broad dispersal of powers that 
characterizes our system of government. Let 
me name just three: 

1. We all know Lord Acton’s famous state- 
ment that “All power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” The system of 
checks and balances which we accept as es- 
sential to the maintenance of our liberties 
requires that the powers be divided not only 
functionally among branches of government 
but also geographically. It is a natural 
tendency among the group forming the Na- 
tional Government to develop among itself 
a sense of omniscence and omnicompetence. 
The existence of strong government in the 
States acts as a brake on the temptation of 
a national government to impose its will in 
all matters, to enforce compliance, and to 
attain uniformity in extent and standards of 
activities which could gain by permitting 
diversity, local experimentation, and self- 
determination. A majority at the national 
level will be less able to attain an uncon- 
querable position as long as a minority con- 
trols some of the State capitals. 

2. Popular participation in activities and 
decisions of government is part of our Amer- 
ican heritage. Only few can satisfy their 
aspirations in the National Government. 
State and local agencies provide opportunity 
for many more to learn about the working 
of government, to make themselves heard 
and their influence felt, to accept responsi- 
bility and train for broader duties, to under- 
stand the balancing of conflicting interest 
groups, and keep plans within the compre- 
hension of the people and their willingness 
to support them. 

3. The position of leadership of the free 
world which the United States had thrust 
upon it, overwhelms the President and Con- 
gress with problems of unprecedented mag- 
nitude and involvement. These globe-span- 
ning questions affecting national security 
require, in this atomic age, knowledge of 
almost limitless scale and scope which taxes 
the ability of any man or group of men to 
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study, comprehend, and coordinate. To 
select the right solutions is so vital to our 
very existence that the President and the 
Congress should be permitted to concentrate 


their attention and bes. thinking on them 
and be left unencumbered with other 
chores; they should not be called upon to 


make decisions on s:ibjects which others are 
competent to Judge. The division of fields 
of interest in our Constitution thus acquires 
added importance under today’s conditions. 
Why in this time of specialization should we 
expect our overburdened Federal officials to 
be experts and make vital decisions not only 
in fields that concern national security 
also in regard to everyday services to the peo- 
ple in the various States which can as well 
or better be judged in the areas where the 
services are rendered? 

The States are well suited to perform the 
job assigned to them. A famous political 
scientist once said that if we did not have 
States, we would have to invent them To 
be sure, the powers of the States cannot 
simply be justified by reference to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. The 
of the Constitution was not to guarantee 
States rights but to secure human 

Madison stressed in the Federalist that ‘the 
public good, the real welfare of the great body 
of the people, is the supreme object to be pur- 
sued; and that no form of government what- 
ever has any value than as it may be fitted 
for that attainment of this object * * * as 
far as the sovereignty of the States cannot 
be reconciled to the happiness of the people, 
the voice of every good citizen must be, let 
the former be sacrificed to the latter.” All 
grants of power to a government are only 
conditional, they must be earned by satis- 
factory performance every day and every 
year. The justification of the States and 
States rights lie mainly in two factors 

1. The existence and multiplicity of State 
governments prevents the accumulation of 
a monopoly of governmental power in one 
place. 

2. States are able to serve the legitimate 
needs of the people for most domestic serv- 
ices in the long run better and at a lower 
cost than a central government. 

To the degree to which the States fall to 
perform their duties satisfactorily, they for- 
feit States rights. 

We all know that during our living mem- 
ory a major change has occurred in our 
Federal system, that the tremendous growth 
in size and importance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has somewhat eclipsed the historic 
role of the States. This did not come about 
by a change in the Constitution. The 10th 
amendment still stands and declares that 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” But it has 
lost most of its effectiveness by the broad 
interpretations of the commerce and welfare 
clauses of the Constitution adopted in the 
past two decades. We may be reminded of 
John Randolph’s famous statement, “You 
may cover whole skins of parchment with 
limitations, but power alone can limit 
power.” 

The real force in the march of power to 
Washington has been the expansion of 
grants-in-aid to the States for a multitude 
of their activities from a paltry $3 million at 
the turn of the 20th century to $3 billion in 
the current year. Grants-in-aid have en- 
abled the Federal Government to buy au- 
thority and control in any field of activity is 
wished. 

I want to make it clear that I am not op- 
posed to Federal grants-in-aid assuch. They 
have done much good, accomplished many 
worthwhile purposes. There is a legitimate 
place in our Federal system for stimulation 
of State functions and for assistance by the 
National Government. Nor dol believe that 
irreparable harm has resulted so far from 


but 


purpose 


rights. 
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the transfer of decision-making power. But 
I wonder whether the States can go on tak- 
ing more and more Federal money and expect 
to retain control of their own activities. It 
is naive to expect that more than a mere 
appearance of autonomy can be preserved 
by a body which subsists increasingly on 
eubsidies from a central government. 

The expansion of the grants-in-aid sys- 
tem and of Federa) authority is often attrib- 
uted to a failure of the States to provide by 
their own initiative and under their own 
powers the services and facilities which the 
people demanded. The charge is not with- 
out substance. The States have not always 
adequately exercised the powers they have. 
More than once the Federal Government 
stepped in because the States had failed to 
act under their own initiative. 

Scmetimes it is asserted that the States are 
financially unable to raise the necessary 
funds at home. That claim is patently with- 
out substance. All the income and wealth 
which can be taxed by the Federal Govern- 
ment is located within the 48 States and 
subject to their taxing powers. Grants-in- 
aid come either from taxes which the Federal 
Government collects from the citizens of the 
States and redistributed—less a brokerage 
fee and with strings attached—or from Fed- 
era) deficit financing which is paid for by 
inflation. 

Until the early part of the 20th century, 
State governments were largely lawmaking 
and law-enforcing agencies. The idea of the 
service state was barely known. Few of 
the hundreds of services which the States 
now perform were then in existence. States 
took little or no responsibility in the build- 
ing or maintenance of roads, they did not 
participate in public assistance nor other 
public welfare services; activities for the 
conservation and development of natural re- 
sources—of fish and game, forests, water, ag- 
riculture—were at best nominal; industrial 
safety, industrial insurance, pollution con- 
trol, and many other functions were unheard 
of. States generally maintained insane 
asylums that were a far cry from the mental 
treatment centers they operate today; they 
ran State prisons and a few small normal 
schools and colleges; they contributed little 
to the support of common schools. Regu- 
latory activities in the professional and util- 
ity fields were rudimentary. Technical serv- 
ice and advice to local areas was nonexistent. 

The need and demand for a multitude of 
public services skyrocketed in the first half 
of the 20th century, largely because of prob- 
lems created by industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion, the greater mobility of our population, 
more rapid communications, and in general 
the progress in technology. The eradication 
of many once dreaded diseases with the 
help of public-health services lengthened 
the human life span by 20 years, which in 
turn created problems of support and care. 
The vast increase in productivity and higher 
earnings led to standards of living that were 
beyond the wildest hopes half a century ago. 
The income of the average American family 
reached a level of $6,002 in 1953 and is going 
up further. The family car, television set, 
electric range and _ refrigerator, washing 
machine, and hundreds of other conveniences 
accustomed the American people to a form 
of living no nation on earth had ever known. 

The change in income and in the cultural 
and economic pattern has had its effect on 
our attitude. We tend increasingly to look 
to government for the solution to our prob- 
lems. As levels of personal consumption 
rise to new heights, demands for expanded 
public services of higher standards multiply. 
We now expect that society not only pro- 
tect us against the adversities of life but 
also indemnify us from misfortune, that it 
increasingly relieve family groups of part of 
the responsibility for their dependent mem- 
bers, for the young, the old, and the afflicted. 
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What has been the response of State 
government to the challenge of the 20th 
century? 

Let me give you a few data on the changes 
that occurred between 1902—the year of the 
census of governments closest to 1900—and 
1954. 

The population of the United States 
doubled. 

Prices tripled. 

If State governments had maintained their 
services at the same level they would now 
be spending a little over six times as much 
as they did in 1902. Actually State govern- 
ments spent in 1954 for the support of their 
many and diverse services just 99 times as 
much as they did in 1902. They were helped 
in 1954 through Federal grants-in-aid to the 
extent of 14 percent; in other words, $6 out 
of every $7 the States spent came from their 
own sources. Not counting Federal funds, 
State expenditures multiplied 86 times be- 
tween 1902 and 1954; that is 14 times faster 
than the rise in population and prices. 

During that period the national income 
multiplied 20 times. But State services— 
measured by expenditures—grew 4 times 
faster than the national income. In 1900 
there was 1 State governmental employee 
(not including school employees) for every 
950 persons in the population; by 1955 there 
was 1 for every 195 persons. 

In no comparable time in history has any 
government expanded at such a rate nor 
adjusted its activities as rapidly to chang- 
ing economic and social conditions. State 
government admirably responded to human 
needs and readily accented the many nove! 
duties of the new day. It was restrained 
only by a reluctance of the people to in- 
crease their tax burden as a faster rate. 

State activities did not grow at an even 
pace. They rose much faster in the first 
30 years of the 20th century than they did 
subsequently. Between 1902 and 1932 State 
expenditures—not including those from 
Federal funds—multiplied 9 times in dollars 
of constant value; since 1932 they multiplied 
3 times. Between 1902 and 1932 State ex- 
penditures grew 4 times as fast as the na- 
tional income; between 1932 and 1954 State 
expenditures barely matched the growth rate 
of the national income. 

Depression and war had something to do 
with that. For 15 years now war and the 
recurring threat of war have forced the 
Nation to give precedence to the demands of 
defense, to devote a greater share of its 
products to military purposes, and to ac- 


cord a lower priority to the domestic con-, 


sumption of goods and services, both public 
and private. 

Federal taxafion has been a major in- 
fluence in shaping State fiscal policies. Be- 
tween 1902 and 1932 the Federal Govern- 
ment claimed between 3 percent and 5 per- 
cent of the national income—(except dur- 
ing World War I). During the middle 30's 
the Federal tax take started rising; it 
reached 10 percent of the national income 
by 1941 and has been running between 20 
percent and 25 percent ever since 1944. 
This heavy load pushed the total tax burden 
to the limit which the American people were 
willing to bear in peacetime or which the 
economy was able to sustain in the long run 
without losing its capacity for expansion. 
It made it economically and politically im- 
possible for State and local governments to 
increase their share of the national income. 
The States’ share of the national income 
dropped during the war, anc, has only in 
recent years regained its prewar position; 
the local government share is far below its 
earlier levels. In 1932 State and local taxes 
claimed 12.4 percent of the national income; 
in 1954 they took only 7.3 percent. 

Progress of the States has been uneven. 
Some activities have advanced faster than 
others. Some States have acted as pace set- 
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ters, others are lagging behind. Some 5S: , 
have strained their fiscal resources ang 
others displayed only modest efforts. |; 
undeniable that in certain respects ), 
States have not lived up to their respoys). 
bilities, that some of them have bee sioy 
to recognize the urgency of needs, and hay. 
their citizens expected. a 

Let me review briefiy a few of the accom. 
plishments and shortcomings in educatjo, 
and highways, the two largest areas of Stat, 
activity which together account for aboy; 
half of all State general expenditures ang 
half of all State employees. 

Probably the most important service rey. 
dered by the States—and the most costly 
one—is in the field of education. Un}; 
1900 States discharged their responsibility 
for common schools largely by creating loca) 
school districts or other local units with 
taxing powers and by modest subsidies. Be. 
tween 1902 and 1954 State contributions to 
public schools rose from $45 million to ¢3 
billion, local contributions from $200 mij- 
lion to $5 billion. Between 1900 and 1954 
the number of school-age children (5-17) 
rose 67 percent, daily attendance in publi 
schools 150 percent; we are now spending 
6 times as much in dollars of constant value 
per pupil. <A greater percentage of our youth 
is attending school than ever before in 
history or in any other country; the educa- 
tional opportunities available to our boys 
and girls are on a scale unknown elsewhere 
in the world. 

We are painfully aware of critical short- 
ages of teachers and of classrooms al! over 
the Nation, caused partly by a lack of funds 
In some areas conditions are deplorable and 
call for drastic action. Many States are 
catching up but others leave much to be 
desired. It is clear that the Nation cannot 
look on indefinitely while part of its yout! 
is attending school under conditions which 
most Americans would not regard as accept- 
able. 

States have maintained colleges for a long 
time. But only in recent years have they 
been called upon to shoulder the major bur- 
den for higher education in the United 
States.. States’ contributions to higher edu- 
cation rose from $13 million in 1902 to over 
a billion in 1954. Around the turn of the 
century about 1 youth in 25 attended col- 
lege; this ratio still prevails in Great Britain 
and other European countries. At the pres- 
ent time about 1 American youth out of 3 
enters college. We have about one-fifteenth 
of the world’s population; but enrollment in 





our institutions of higher learning almost 
equals college enrollment in the rest of the 
world. In a few years our colleges wil! face 


the tidal wave that is now moving through 
our elementary schools. It is well that we 
lay plans in sufficient time to meet the prob- 
lem, lest the Federal Government be asked to 
enter this field with a major program 
There were virtually no State highways in 
the United States at the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury. Since then, the States have constructed 


by far the greatest highway system in the 
world, 600,000 miles of State highways be- 
sides 2'4 million miles of local roads or 
streets. In each of the past 5 years State 


highway departments have built over 50.000 
miles of roads. In 1946 State governments 
spent $1 billion on highways, in 1948 $2 bil- 
lion, in 1954 more than $4 billion. State and 
local governments together spent in 1954 6 
billion on roads. They raised 90 percent of 
these funds and derived 10 percent from Fed- 
eral aid. 

In spite of this spectacular increase we 
must all agree that our roads are sorely /D- 
adequate. Thirty-six thousand people are 
killed, 144 million injured each year in mo- 
tor-vehicle accidents, billions are lost in de- 
lays, nerves are wrecked in frustration, large- 
ly because of overcrowded, insufficient, obso- 
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ads. The truth is that States have not 
al th eir revenues fast enough to catch 
with the war-accumulated backlog and 
rocketing traffic. The national ad- 
ration has now proposed that for the 
vears the Federal Government accept 
r responsibility for financing a com- 
dernization of the 42,000-mile inter- 
hway system. This should enable 
tes to allot greater funds to the more 
.. one-half million miles of other State 
id ‘B it they will have to increase their 
it an even faster pace if they are to 

na major role in the highway field. 
« two examples, of schools and roads 
‘fice to demonstrate some of the rea- 
r the expansion in Federal activity. 


reas of national concern, inadequate 
tion sooner or later leads to Federal 
vention. The Federal Government may 


+r take over certain functions or stimu- 

States into greater activity by grants- 
iid 
In the past 2 decades close to 50 programs 
¢ Federal aid were enacted, extending over 
, wide variety of fields. They have helped 
establish numerous useful activities and 
elevated standards in many vital services. In 
many respects they have been a healthy and 
beneficial influence. There is nothing in- 
herently wrong with Federal grants—as long 
as they are taken in small doses. The trouble 

that getting money the easy way is as 
habit forming as taking narcotics. It seems 
impossible to keep the amounts under con- 

The recipent, once he has had a taste, 

needs and demands increasingly stronger 

doses to produce a continued pleasant effect. 

They sap his strength to sustain himself by 

his own powers and rob him of his resistence 

he becomes an addict, dependent upon 
ever-greater doses. 

Public officials at State and local levels, 
aiming to please the various interest groups, 
try to give them the maximum in the desired 
services and facilities. They are restrained 
by the painful necessity of presenting their 
constituents with a bill. State and local 
ervices carry a price tag because State and 
local budgets generally must be balanced. 
The new school building, the new road, higher 
welfare checKs may mean another percent 
m the sales tax, add another cent to the 
yas tax, an extra 5 mills on the property tax 
or lower exemptions on the income tax. 

If the people have the alternative between 
paying higher taxes and foregoing a service 
they may often vote for the latter. Public 
officials at the local levels faced with a deci- 
sion cannot easily evade political responsibil- 
ity for it. The mayor, county commissioner, 
school board chairman, or tax assessor are 
clearly identified and must answer to their 
neighbors for higher taxes. It is an under- 
standable human tendency to try dodging 
this unpleasant duty and to seek another 
way out. At the State level personal respon- 
sibility for tax boosts is somewhat diluted 
but still uncomfortably conspicuous. 

At the Federal level there is no identifiable 
connection between the advocacy of higher 
appropriations and the responsibility for 
raising taxes. The proponents of Federal 
expenditures for some desirable and bene- 
ficial purposes are under no pains to stand 
up and be counted for higher tax rates. The 
names of the acts of Congress establishing 
major grant-in-aid programs are generally 
well-known: the Morrill Act, the Hill-Burton 
Act, the Clarke-McNary Act, the Bankhead- 
Jones and Smith-Lever Acts, the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts, etc. But 
whoever heard of a tax bill named after those 
or any other Congressmen? 

It is understandable that Representatives 
are eager to claim credit for the “manna 
irom heaven” they secured for their con- 
Stituencies. Their record will popularly be 
} dged by the amount of bacon they brought 
‘ome in the form of Federal money. Why? 











Because in most people’s minds Federal 
money comes for free. 

They do have a point. In the past 5 years 
Federal aid to the States totaled $13.8 billion, 
the budget deficit $17.6 billion. So, it seems 
that nobody had to pay for these benefits. 
That charm is hard to beat. Who wants to 
shoot Santa Claus? Only 3 out of the past 
25 Federal budgets were balanced; mean- 
while we piled up a national debt of $280 
billion. Only now is there a chance that 
next year the Federal budget may be bal- 
anced—and will stay balanced. 

You understand how hard it is for politi- 
cians to resist the temptation of handing out 
benefits—if they don’t have to accept per- 
sonal responsibility for higher taxes. Almost 
100 years ago, President James Buchanan, in 
vetoing a bill making Federal grants-in-aid 
to the States, said: “Should the time ever 
arrive when the State governments shall look 
to the Federal Treasury for the means of sup- 
porting themselves and maintaining their 
systems of education and internal policy, the 
character of both governments will be greatly 
deteriorated.” Two thousand years prior, 
Octavius Augustus took a more cynical—or 
as some would say realistic view, “I was 
strongly inclined to abolish forever the cus- 
tom of distributing grain to the people at 
public expenses. * * * But I did not carry 
out my purpose, feeling sure that the prac- 
tice would one day be renewed by someone 
ambitious of public favor.” 

It is essential for the maintenance of po- 
litical responsibility that the level of gov- 
ernment that decides on expenditure poli- 
cies should also be responsible, as much as 
possible, for the raising of the necessary 
funds. The pleasure of spending public 
moneys should be tied to the pain of raising 
them. 

The system of evading responsibility and 
seemingly getting something for nothing 
naturally whets the appetite of ambitious 
politicians for glory and of special interest 
groups for more of the easy money. Even- 
tually, the system of depending increasingly 
on central government support must lead to 
central government domination. The only 
way out is, to deal with the American people 
honestly and squarely in presenting to them 
the bill for whatever services they wish. I 
believe that our citizens are able and com- 
petent to judge between the essential and 
the gingerbread, that they are willing and 
ready to pay for the cost of good roads, good 
schools, good care for the dependent and 
afflicted unable to care for themselves. I 
think that the people are way ahead of the 
politicians who think that they have to 
wrap it up nicely and hide the cost. 

There are signs that the days of molly- 
coddling are coming to an end. A few 
months ago, a national magazine said in an 
editorial: “The politician of the cynical 
folklore decries inflation while favoring an 
easy money policy; he wants good roads, free 
colleges, free seeds and low taxes; he wants 
a United States Army second to none and 
deplores the draft; he wants high wages, 
rich farmers, and low prices. He favors 
States’ rights and a strong Federal Govern- 
ment.” The editorial’s title was “Getting 
the Pussyfoot Out of Politics.” That cap- 
tion describes aptly what we need: states- 
manship and courage. 

I can see no reason why we should not 
raise at State and local levels the funds 
necessary to support the essential services 
that must be performed. There is no magic 
in the Federal Treasury beyond its ability 
to run up debts of astronomic proportions. 
In 1932 the gross Federal debt equalled 20 
percent of the national income; State and 
local indebtedness was of the same magni- 
tude. By 1954 the gross Federal debt had 
grown to 98 percent oi the national income 
while State and local debt had shrunk to 
1214 percent. Interest on the debt alone 
absorbs 10 percent of the Federal budget; 
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interest on State debts amounts to only 1 
percent of all State expenditures, interest on 
local debts 3 percent of local expenditures. 
Twenty years ago, interest payments took 
about four times as large a slice of State 
and local expenditures. Another significant 
sidelight on State and local fiscal ability: 
In the past 5 years State and local govern- 
ments increased their investments in Fed- 
eral securities by more than all other inves- 
tors conrbined. They seem to be in a better 
position to taken on responsibilities than 
the debt-ridden Federal Government 

The crux of the Federal-State problem 
lies in the financial field. What we have 
to do at State and local levels is face up 
to the facts and quit looking to Washington 
for ever greater subsidies. A reduction in 
the Federal tax burden is the best avenue 
to enable State and local governments to get 
on their own feet. We had a major Federal 
tax cut last year, may possibly get another 
one next year. The keynote in governors’ 
messages to the 42 State legislatures which 
met in January of this year was extension 
of services and acceptance of the fiscal re- 
sponsibility for them. Legislative action so 
far indicates that the year 1955 may see 
more and heavier State tax boosts enacted 
than any year in recent history. 

There has been a significant growth of 
social, consciousness among the States. Ser- 
ious efforts are being made in rich and poor 
States alike to rescue those in need and 
prevent distress, to create better opportuni- 
ties for all their residents to grow up, work 
and live in decent conditions which are 
worthy of the promise of the American 
standard of life. Improvements can of ne- 
cessity come only by degree. There is a 
limit to the additional tax burden our citi- 
zens Can assume at a time when we devote— 
by no choice of our own—close to one-fifth 
of our earnings to the demands of national 
security. This imposes inevitable restraints. 
Those of us accustomed to the standards of 
the more advanced and economically more 
fortunate States must remember that part 
of the concept of liberty is tolerance of di- 
versity among our sister States. 

There are other fields beside the financial 
in which many States have failed to live 
up to expectations. Some of these short- 
comings seriously affect the ability of States 
to exercise their duties in our Federal sys- 
tem. The most important ones among them 
seem to be these: 

1. The structural organization of many 
State governments has become obsolete; we 
have reached a point where the ability of 
State government to work effectively and to 
discharge its duties efficiently is severely 
handicapped. Little Hoover commissions 
in more than 30 States prepared recommen- 
dations for organizational improvements. 
They stressed executive management, unity 
of command, limited span of control, a strong 
and comprehensive budget system, single- 
head departments, centralized auxiliary serv- 
ices. The legislative acceptance of these 
proposals has been discouraging. Actual ac- 
complishments in most States have been 
moderate or negligible. There is an unfor- 
tunate lack of understanding of the com- 
pelling reasons and the urgency for integra- 
tion of the State administrative structure. 

2. State government has been conspicu- 
ously unable to compete with the Federal 
government or with private industry for 
administrative talent. Obviously, no Gov- 
ernment can be better than the quality and 
competence of its employees. Fewer than 
half the States have a statewide merit sys- 
tem; in the majority of States, employees 
outside of certain Federal-aid departments 
are subject to the vagaries of elections every 
few years. There has been considerable im- 
provement in the professionalization and the 
salary levels in certain specialized areas, in 
the medical fields, in engineering, in educa- 
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tion: this is not equally true in the field of 
general administration. 

3. Lepislative reapportionment is essential 
if State governments are to be representative 
of all their residents. For many years urban 
areas have complained that they are being 
discriminated against in the allocation of 
legislative seats. Unable to get adequate 
hearing or consideration of their problems 
from their State legislature, cities have been 
tending to appeal to the National Govern- 
ment for assistance in their legitimate needs. 
This lack of balance could be taken care of 
at the State level by cooperation and greater 
understanding of urban problems. 

4. Over 100,000 governments exist and op- 
erate in the United States, more than half 
of them schoo] districts. Many were carved 
out under an economic and settlement pat- 
tern that passed decades ago and do not 
have sufficient resources to provide their res- 
idents with adequate services at reasonable 
cost. The crazy-quilt pattern of coexisting, 
overlapping governmental units in some of 
our metropolitan areas is beyond belief. 
Consolidated government of those areas may 
be the cure for suburbanitis and other ills 
afflicting our cities. County government, 
that dark continent in our governmental 
etructure needs a thorough overhaul. The 
pioneer work of the National Municipal 
League in the fields of county and city gov- 
ernment ought to receive greater apprecia- 
tion and recognition by State legislatures. 
‘True home rule and local responsibility can- 
not become a reality unless the States create 
or facilitate the creation of units of local 
government which are large enough in terms 
of area, population, and economic resources 
to stand on their own feet, finance their own 
seervics and run their own affairs. 

5. In most States the administration of 
the property tax, the mainstay of local fi- 
nance, is scandalous. The inequity and 
unrealistic level of assessments make a 
mockery of constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions for uniformity and assessment 
standards. The abuse of the property tax 
cuts the taxing and bonding powers of local 
rovernments to a fraction of their entitle- 
ment, it prevents them from rendering es- 
eential services and makes them more de- 
pendent upon State aid. The States in turn 
then rely on the Federal Treasury for re- 
lief. Few actions can contribute more 
toward restoring the vitality of local govern- 
ment than an honest and fair reassessment 
program which—as has amply been proven— 
must be directed from the State level. 

6. State government has failed to sell it- 
self to the public. Most people are far better 
informed about the National Government 
. or about their local government and officials 
than about the manifold activities and vital 
services of State government. Newspapers 
and’ magazines give much less coverage to 
State government news particularly. In this 
they refiect the general lack of interest which 
is due in part to our own failure to tell about 
the investment in State government and the 
dividends in the form of services. The Fed- 
era] Government is in the news all the time 
because the worldwide problems of the cold 
war have become our first item of interest. 
Also, it would be difficult not to be interested 
in an enterprise that takes about one-quarter 
out of every dollar we earn. Local govern- 
ment, our cities, school districts, etc., and 
their officials are physically ciose, affect us 
more directly in our everyday life. State 
government falls somewhat in between—it 
is in the middle—and somehow seems to fall 
between the two stools. State government 
will have to take the initiative, in finding 
media to lay its case before the public. 

The points I have made may sound like a 
big bill. They are and they need to be be- 
cause the States are facing an unprecedented 
task in the years ahead. In the next 10 years 
the population of the United States will grow 
by 25 million, the greatest increase in any 
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10-year period in our history. In 1954 58 per- 
cent of our population was in the most pro- 
ductive age brackets, 20 to 64 years. But less 
than one-third of the 25 million increase we 
expect will be in that group; more than 17 
million will be under 20 or over 64. You can 
easily see what that will mean in terms of 
the public-service burden—in schools, hos- 
pitals, welfare institutions, and care for the 
young, homes, and support of the aged. 
and let’s not forget that we are starting out 
with a multi-billion dollar backlog in facil- 
ities and with service standards that need 
to be raised to higher levels. 

Under our traditional division of functions 
most of these responsibilities are in the 
realm of the States and communities. Will 
they be able to meet them? Or should we 
gradually relieve them of part of their duties? 
A man whose duties are being eased is 
usually the one who is being readied for 
retirement. A man’s stature and position 
are measured by the extent of his responsi- 
bilities not by his rights. When we ap- 
praise the office of the President of the 
United States we talk about the weight of 
its responsibilities not about its rights. The 
significant trend of the past 25 years has 
not been that the Federal Government in- 
vaded States’ rights but that it assumed part 
of the States’ duties. That may have been 
the fault of the States as much as that of 
the Federa! Government. I am convinced 
that most of what the Federal Government 
did for the States was for the good. But 
good government is no substitute for self- 
government. 

Almost half a century ago Elihu Root said 
“If the powers of the States are to be pre- 
served, and their authority is to be con- 
tinued, the States must exercise their powers. 
The only way to maintain the powers of 
government is to govern.” The measure of 
a man is whether he stands up and grows 
under greater responsibilities or whether he 
is trying to shunt them off. This holds 
equally true of a nation or a State. We can- 
not strengthen the States by lessening their 
responsibilities. The degree to which States 
will get ready and meet their greater re- 
sponsibilities will determine their future po- 
sition in our Feder.) system. If they fail, 
no claim or definition of historic States’ 
rights will have any meaning. 

For some years now by a process of con- 
stant attrition of constitutional safeguards 
we have been lowering the barriers against 
a monopoly of governmental power. Two 
years ago the eminent political scientist 
Leonard White, of the University cf Chicago; 
wrote: “I do predict * * * that if present 
trends continue for another quarter century 
the States may be left hollow shells, oper- 
ating primarily as the field districts of Fed- 
eral departments and dependent upon the 
Federal Treasury for their support. This re- 
sult would be bad for the Federal Govern- 
ment and would hold grave consequences 
for the kind of self-governing, local democ- 
racy that has been an essential part of our 
life.” 

A few weeks ago President Eisenhower 
said that the concepts of our forefathers 
were conceived at a time when none could 
have anticipated the changes in the social 
and economic conditions that mass produc- 
tion and modern incidents have created. 
But in adapting to these changes, he added, 
we should never let down those free Ameri- 
cans by adjusting the concepts out of exist- 
ence. 

The idea for which our forefathers bled 
and which they expressed in the Constitu- 
tion was not the guarantee of permanence 
or specific rights to the States but “to pro- 
mote the general welfare and to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
posterity.” 

The deepest commitment of this Nation is 
to the dignity of the person. The only in- 
alienable rights are those of the individual 
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and not of any government. The geniyj< ,+ 
the Founding Fathers bequeathed to us , 
system which by a broad dispersal of poy. 
aimed to assure the freedom of man apain.. 
any possible tyranny of government 
system has values beyond the acco: 
ments of certain everyday convenience: 
is our sacred duty to transmit to « 
dren their rightful heritage and 
squander it for temporary advantage: 
trust that our political and civic leaders y 
show the courage and devotion to presery 
for future generations their birthrigh: to the 
institutions of free government. I am coy- 
vinced that in this the American jx 
will support them. 





And So Is Mr. Howrey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
August 1, 1955, issue of the New Repub- 
lic magazine: 

AnpD So Is Mr. Howrey 

Edward F. Howrey, the Eisenhower-ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—created by Congress in 1914 to pro- 
tect the public against unfair trade practices 
and monopolies—was for many years a la We 
yer representing big business clients before 
the FTC. One of these clients was the Fire- 
stone Rubber Co. When he assumed the 
chairmanship in 1953, Mr. Howrey promised 
to keep out of a price discrimination suit 
then being brought by the FTC against } 
old employer, Firestone, and a numbe: 
other rubber firms. 

The Government won its case in district 
court. But on appeal, the circuit court re- 
versed the decision. FTC lawyers thereupo: 
requested the Solicitor General to ask 
Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari, which 
would, in effect, have upheld the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Howrey, adhering publicly to his 
resolution to stay away from this particular 


sioners on the action. Ultimately, the 
Solictor General decided not to go to the 
Supreme Court. That all happened in 1953. 
Now it has been revealed that Mr. Howrey 
paid a visit to the Solicitor General for a 


quiet chat before the Solicitor decided not 
to ask the Supreme Court for certiorari 
This news came out under questioning 


before a House Small Business Subcom- 
mittee, headed by Representative Jor L. 
Evins, Democrat, Tennessee. The commit- 
tee has begun an investigation of regulator) 
commission which is disclosing a pattern 
of White House control over these presum- 
ably independent agencies, stemming from 
the first Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions, accepted by President Truman. The 
Hoover reorganization plan gave the Chief 
Executive power to name the chairme! 

the several commissions and empowered tht 


chairmen, in turn, to appoint their stafls and 
exercise direct control over them. Hereto- 
fore, the chairmen—who held that post in 


rotation—had had no more power than thei! 
colleagues. Thereafter the 4 other mem- 
bers of the 5-man commissions tended 
become superfluous personnel. Now com- 
mission decisions could be made beiween 
the White House and the White House-ap- 
pointed chairman—in the above instance, 
Mr. Howrey. The budget too is now mia- 
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e FTC budget request $1 mil- 
fied that the reduction would 
merger prosecutions and anti- 
tigations. Former com- 
n J. Spingarn—theoretical- 
budget matters—protested 
by the Executive Depart- 
airman Howrey was content 
Id what to do. 
me Court has ruled that the 
any proper sense be char- 
irm or an eye of the execu- 
must be free from execu- 
The Securities and Exchange 
eemed somewhat less than free 
ive control (read, Sherman 
delaying action in the Dixon- 
And now the Federal Trade 
has been reorganized, and the 
the Commission transformed 
Week reported cheerily in June 








») has in no way changed, but 
it intends to carry it out has 
As compared to the way the 


did things, the Republicans are 

easier for the businessman who 

the FTC carpet, harder for the FTC 

awye handling the cases. * * * Some ob- 
that, as a practical matter, FTC 
tandards of proof that will make 


wyers’ job almost impossible.” 





One of the Great Underdeve'oped Re- 
sources in the Orient: Millions of 
English-Speaking Asians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, most his- 
torians agree that the Battle of Quebec 
was one of the decisive battles in history, 

cause it determined that English was 

the predominant language of the 
North American Continent. That meant 
that the basic culture and the basic ideas 
and philosophies of government in the 
United States and Canada were to be not 





French, but Anglo-Saxon—Anglo-Saxon 
law and jurisprudence, Anglo-Saxon 


ideas of individual freedom and demo- 
cratic self-government, the concepts set 
thin the King James Bible, the Magna 


Carta, Shakespeare, Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Too few Americans have realized the 
extent 


to which, before World War II, 
English had also become the dominant 
1anguage in Asia,, except in Japan, 
French Indochina, and the Dutch East 
Indies, in the sense that more people in 
more countries in Asia could read and 
write English than any other language. 
{ their political ideas and aspira- 


; 

Most of 

t had come from their study of 
is a strong 





English. This foundation 
asset the free world has in Asia, but 
which . has failed to appreciate and use 
v gination. 


This iat was pointed out strikingly by 


Mr. Ernest Lindley in the following re- 
Port in Newsweek on his visit to the 
Bandung Conference and 14 Asian coun- 


In nearly all of free Asia, 
second language, where it is 
It was the official language 
conference. It is the only language in which 
most Asian countries can communicate with 
each other. In many, including Indonesia, 
the study of English is now compulsory, be- 
ginning in junior high school 
result of this prevalence of Ei 
second language is that most 
students who go abroad to study—as thou- 
sands want to do—prefer English-speaking 
countries. Many of these young people will 
rise rapidly to positions of influence—in 
most Asian countries trained men and women 
are in very short supply. It would be short- 
sighted of us not to provide more oppor- 
tunities for them to study in the United 
States 

I think every 
valuable this 


English is the 
not the first. 
of the Bandung 


One specific 
iglish as the 
free Asian 


American will 
second language factor is to 
the spread of American ideas and ideals. 
But just to emphasize its potential impor- 
tance, let’s imagine the situation were re- 
versed. Think what a staggering blow it 
would be if the second language of free Asia 
were Russian, 


realize how 


As an illustration of the power of a 
language and the documents written in 
it to influence a people's development, 
look at India, Pakistan, Burma, and Cey- 
lon. One of the abiding residuals of 
several centuries of British rule is that 
their leaders have all been educated in 
English—it is the one thing they have 
incommon. Most of their political and 
cultural ideas were imbibed from men, 
including the founders of America, who 
wrote in English and whose patterns of 
thought had been developed in that 
language medium. 

It is no accident that the most suc- 
cessful elections in the newly independ- 
ent countries of Asia have been those in 
the countries that learned their politics 
in England. 

In contrast look at Japan. When she 
set out to modernize in the latter part 
of the 19th century, she sent a com- 
mission around the world to study the 
systems of government in various coun- 
tries. It finally settled on the German 
system and the imperial Japanese Con- 
stitution was largely written in Germany. 
The Japanese adopted German, not Eng- 
lish, as their foreign language and 
slavishly modeled their political system, 
their educational system, their military 
system, after the German imperial sys- 
tem. The results became apparent in 
the Japan that emerged a half-century 
later. 

When China, after centuries of self- 
imposed isolation, was opened to outside 
influence, several foreign languages were 
introduced. For a while Russian pre- 
dominated in Manchuria, French in 
southwest China, German in Shantung, 
English in the Yangtze Valley. But Eng- 
lish gradually won out, due largely to 
the influence of two men: a cabin boy 
named Charley Soong, who was con- 
verted and educated in Christian schools 
in the United States and then founded a 
firm in China to publish the Bible and 
school textbooks in English; and Sun 
Yat-sen, who had a chance to study in 
mission schools in Hongkong and Hawaii. 

Thirty years ago I found that Chinese 
schoolchildren began the study of Eng- 
lish, not in high school, but in the fourth 
and fifth grades. I was surprised how 
many Chinese children knew as many 
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facts about Washington and Lincoln as 
do our own youth. They studied our 
great heroes, memorized their writings, 
absorbed their ideas 

Almost the first thing the Communists 
did with Chinese schools was to abolish 
English and decree Russian as the second 
language. They understood better than 
we the power of a language to influence 
thinking and guide the direction a people 
takes in its political and economic de- 
velopment. 

The Communists know, and we should 
never forget, that the West has in China 
a deep and abiding asset of western ideas 
and values which it will take the Com- 
munists decades to eradicate. We must 
not discount this asset in China and the 
continued opposition to Communist 
tyranny it will provide. 

Even more urgent, we must not fail to 
appreciate and take advantage of the 
same priceless asset in the countries of 
Asia which are still free—and which do 
not need to be lost to the free world 
if we are alert and act intelligently. We 
should expand and improve our exchange 
programs for students and teachers: en- 
courage private foundations and insti- 
tutions to grant scholarships in the 
United States, Hawaii, the Philippines, to 
outstanding Asian students: and treat 
them, while in the United States, in a 
manner likely to enhance the ties of mu- 
tual respect, friendship, and cordiality 
between them and ourselves so they be- 
come ambassadors of good will—to us 
when here, and to their own people on 
their return. 





Progress in Israel-Jordan Talks Egyptian, 
Syrian Attacks Continue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news item which appeared in the 
July 29, 1955, issue of the Israel Digest is 
deserving of our attention: 


PROGRESS IN ISRAEL-JORDAN TALKS EGY 
SYRIAN ATTACKS CONTINUE 


’PTIAN 


JERUSALEM.—Representatives of Israel and 
Jordan this week met under the chairman- 
ship of Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burn: f 


Chief of 
Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision 


Organization, to discuss the extension of the 
local commanders’ agreement in the Jerusa- 
lem area along the entire Israel-Jordan de- 
marcation line. A joint communique issued 
following the meeting announced that good 
progress had been made and that the dis- 
cussions would continue next week. 

The Jerusalem area commanders’ agree- 
ment, concluded in April, provides for meet- 
ings and telephonic contact between local 
commanders and the use of only military 


personnel in the first line of defensive or- 
ganization in the area. Since its 
there has been a noticeable decreas 
dents in the area covered by the 


conclu 
e in inci- 
agreement. 


ion, 


Meanwhile, attacks upon Israel life and 
property by Egyptian and Syrian military 
personnel and infiltrators have continued 


during the past week. 
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On July 22, Syrians fired upon an Israel 
vessel sailing on Lake Kinneret. 

On July 23, Syrians attacked an Israel 
border patrol near Tel Katzir in Galilee. 

On July 23, hand grenades were thrown 
into houses in the Negev village of Patish 
by Egyptian infiltrators. ‘Three persons were 
seriously injured. Twenty-three persons 
were wounded, and a young woman killed, 
in an attack on Patish on March 24. 

On July 23 Egyptian infiltrators attacked 
an Israel patrol north of Ein Ha’Shiosha in 
the Negev. 

On July 27 Syrians fired upon members of 
Gonen, in upper Galilee, as they were walk- 
ing south of the village. 





Peace With Prosperity, a Reality 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy and proud that I stand here today 
as a member of the great Republican ad- 
ministration that has after better than 
21% years lived up to the pledge to give 
the people peace with prosperity. 

We are so prone te forget that the 
peace we enjoy today did not just hap- 
pen. It had to be worked for and it will 
require even harder work to maintain it. 

We promised the people 3 years ago 
to wage peace first and then go to work 
on building a sound prosperity based on 
that peace. Today under a Republican 
administration we enjoy them both si- 
multaneously—something no Democrat 
administration has ever been able to do. 

After ending the fighting in Korea, we 
seized the initiative for peace with a 
new foreign policy based on firmness and 
strength. 

We strengthened our collective secu- 
rity throughout the world with member- 
ship in the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization — SEATO — achieving West 
German sovereignty and NATO member- 
ship; signing of the Austrian peace 
treaty calling for withdrawal of Soviet 
troops; we helped solve the Trieste, Suez 
base, and Iranian-oil problems; sup- 
ported the defense pacts between Middle 
East countries; and entered into mutual- 
assistance agreements with Latin Amer- 
ican countries and Panama. 

In the last 2 years our Republican 
administration has built up our defenses 
at lower cost with greater effectiveness 
through increased emphasis on airpower 
and new atomic weapons. We have es- 
tablished an Air Force Academy. 

President Ejisenhower’s atoms-for- 
peace program has been launched. The 
atomic-energy law has been revised to 
promote sharing of atomic-energy data 
with private industry and 27 other 
friendly nations. The President has ap- 
pointed a Secretary for Peace with Cab- 
inet status established to plan world dis- 
armament. 

Our world trade relations have been 
improved through genuinely reciprocal 
agreements. The Trade Agreements Act 
has been extended and customs rules 
simplified. 
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Our Republican administration has 
accomplished the transition from war to 
a peace economy without sacrificing 
prosperity. 

The confidence, foresight, and deter- 
mination of President Eisenhower, and 
our Republican administration have 
lifted this Nation’s economy to a record- 
breaking pinnacle of prosperity. 

Never before in history have so many 
people been working, investing, building, 
and producing. Beginning in 1953, when 
the American people became certain that 
an era of good government was at hand, 
the Nation’s progress steadily increased 
to the historic peak that has been 
reached in the year 1955. 

The future holds greater promise. By 
taking speedy action in freeing the 
economy from the shackles of wartime 
controls, the Republican Party laid a 
firm, progressive base for the rapid and 
continuing expansion of the American 
economy. 

Business, industry, and labor alike, de- 
spite the outcries of phony doom-pre- 
dicting political economists, shed their 
fears of the future when the new ad- 
ministration revealed its realistic pro- 
gram for the good of all the people. 

Factory wheels have been set spin- 
ning, industries expanding and new busi- 
nesses booming by the partnership in 
prosperity created by vast and immedi- 
ate cuts in Federal spending and waste, 
by across-the-board tax cuts totaling 
$7.4 billion and by the restoration of the 
people’s faith in honest government. 

The faith of the American people in 
our Republican administration is being 
demonstrated every day. Once un- 
shackled the economy of America re- 
sponded to the wise leadership that has 
been available in the Nation since 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican adminis- 
tration is dedicated to keeping the peace 
and continuing the progress and pros- 
perity, and I am sure a vast majority 
of the American people have full confi- 
dence in our ability to live up to this 
pledge. 





Working Record of Ist Session of the 
84th and 83d Congresses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
1st session of the 84th Congress handled 
a much greater volume of work than 
the Ist session of the 83d Congress ac- 
cording to official statistics just com- 
piled. 

The House of Representatives in its 
recent session passed a total of 1,597 
measures as compared to 1,048 in the 
comparable session of the 83d. 

Committees of the House of the 84th 
Congress reported a total of 1,528 meas- 
ures as compared to 1,019 in the Ist 
session of the 83d. 

On the Senate side, the statistics show 
that in the first session of the current 





Augu, f 16 


Congress 1,324 measures were passe 
against only 848 in the first sesson ¢« 
the previous Congress. Committees os 
the Senate reported 1,393 measures ;, 
the session just ended in contrast ;, 
969 in the lst session of the 83d Cop. 
gress, 

Also, the Senate in its recent sescioy 
confirmed more than 40,000 nom. 
nations—both military and ciyjlian. 
compared to more than 23,000 in 
lst session of the 83d Congress. 

This tremendous volume of yo); 
which included many important ))). 
both in the field of foreign affairs ang 
domestic affairs, is a tribute to the Dem. 
ocratic Party in the Congress. 

Included in my remarks a breakdowy 
of the Ist session of the 84th Congres 
in comparison with the Ist session o; 
the 83d Congress which was controlleg 
by the Republican Party: 


Working record, 1st sess., 84th and 834 


as 


lhe 











Congs. 
84th Cong. | kid Coy 
a 
House! Senate Hoys 
} — _— 
Measures passed, total_._| 1, 597 1, 324 | 1,48 4g 
Senate hills...........- 361 576 
House bills... _._- 966 566 | 
Senate joint resolu- 
Get oe a 21 | 
House joint resolu- 
a eon a enwal 2 19 2 
Senate concurrent res- 
olutions___- caiciatl 18 24 | 2i 2 
House concurrent res- | 
olutions nw 25 22 | ! | 
Simple resolutions....-| 187] 9% 24 7 
Measures reported, total , 1, 528 | 1,393 | 1,01: n 
Senate bills_........... 215 GOR | 12 ain 
House bills__..--.---..| 1,099 | 1557 |} 62 4 
Senate joint resolu- | 
Se ail 7 28 | % 
House joint resolu- 
ae sd 33 15 | a 21 
Senate concurrent res- 
olutions i eusees 9 29 | } ‘ 
House concurrent res- | 
REE 17 21 | 12 4 
Simple resolutions... .-- 148 135 | 1k 141 
Special reports.__.....--- 46 27 | 2 
Conference reports_--.--- ivi -| 43 


1 Incomplete. 





Voting and Attendance Record of Hon. 
Richard E. Lankford, of Maryland 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a report of my voting and attendance 
record during the Ist session of the 841 
Congress. 

This record includes rollcall votes and 
all quorum-call votes. For the purpose 
of identification I have included a brief 
description of each bill. 

The purpose of this report is to pro- 
vide my interested constituents with 4 
simple compilation of my voting and 
attendance record. 

I would like to point out that I wes 
present for every rollcall vote. 
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Measure, question, and result 


ynorum eall_..--. siuia ( 

: on of the Speaker (Rayburn, 226; Martin, 198) 

Res. 159: Authorizing the President to employ the Armed Forces of the United St 

H. R. 587: To provide that persons serving in the Armed Forces on Jan. 31, 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. (Passed 366 to 0.) 





ing For 





ites lor prot nosa, 


7 and attendance record, Representative Ricuarp E. Lanxrorp, 5th District of Maryland, 84th Cong., Isl sess. 


ete P 
1955, May continue to accrue educational benefits under the V« 


assed 410 to 3 


terran 


s H.R 


4005 


lo Extend Universal Military Training and Service Act and the Dependents’ Assistance Act fer 4 years 


(Passed 


M4 to 4 


H. R. 3828: To adjust legislative and judicial salaries; Congressmen to receive $22,500 plus $2,500 for eX peu ses 
Quorum call__- - - 
H. Res. 142: Motion to stop further debate on the question of a closed rule on H. R. 1, 


(Defeated 207 to 178.) 


(Passed 235 to 11s.) 








H. Res. 142: To permit 5 hours of debate and amendments from the floor on H. R. 1. (Defeated 198 to 191 
H.R 142: Closed rule on H. R. 1 to prohibit amendments from the floor Passed 198 to 192 
| H.R.1: Torecommit to Committee on Ways and Means with instructions to amend to require the President te comply with recommendation 
the Tariff Commission except when national security is involved. (Defeated 206 to 109.) 
S H.R. 1: Final passage to extend the authority of the President for 3 years to enter into trade agreements for reduction of tarifls. (Passed 295 t 
Quorum We ciceicctslicn acdc tas eebiicncaetdlocha kena 
i Quorum call o - - 
H. RK. 4295: To recommit to Committee on Ways and Means in order to delete provision calling for a $20 credit agaiast individual income tax fo 
each personal exemption in tax year 1955. (Defeated 210 to 20. 
H. R. 4592: Extending existing corporate normal-tax rate and certain excise-tax rates and providing $20 credit against individual income taves for 
each personal exemption. (Passed 242 to 175.) 
H. R. 3828: An adoption of conference report setting judicial and legislative sala Congressmen to receive $22,500. (Passed 113 
Quorull call 
H. R. 4720: To increase the compensation of members of the Armed Forces. (Passed 399 to 1 
Quorum eall 
S| H. R. 4903: Amendment to restore $4 million for the United Nations technical-assistance program which had been deleted by a point of order 
Passed 174 to 107.) 
Quorum eall m _— 
H. R. 4646: To suspend the rules and pass the bill increasing postal employees’ salaries on an average of 7.5 per it (Defeated 302 to 12 
Quorum call (considered 7.5 percent inadequat 
2 H. R. 4957: To suspend the rules and pass the bill directing a redetermination of the national mark juota for burley tobacco for 19 ‘ 
Defeated 260 yeas to 152 nays, a 33 majority being necessary.) 
Quorum call ‘ 
22 | H. Res. 170: To disapprove of the disposal of some of the Government-owned synthetic rubber plants. (Defeated 285 te 132 EK tfect of my 
vote: Permits sale of plants to private companies 
Quorum call 
2 H. Res. 171: To disapprove of the disposal of some of the Government-owned synthetic rubber plant Defeated 276 to 13 (Edfect of my 
| vote: Permits sale of plants to private companies. 
4 | Quorum eall - 
28 | Quorum call. ......-.- en oubits 
2 Quorum call 
i H. R. 4295: To accept conference report extending corporate and excise taxes for 1 year and deleting the $20 income tax for each taxpayer and 
} his dependents (Passed 386 to 8.) 
0 } H. R. 5240: Amendment to restore a provision limiting to $1 per month the [ee to educational institutions for reports on veterans. (Dfeated 
| 226 to 156.) 
Be tO  acrirnctiomatenacion nae inet i - 
a Quorum call 
a H. R. 4644: Amendment to the postal pay raise which would increase tlie annual rate for certain classes of employees, rai ncrease 


(Passed 224 to 159.) 





from 7.5 to 8.2 percent. 
2) | H. R. 4644: Motion to recommit to Committee on Post Office and C 
20 | H. R. 4644: On final passage of the bill as amended to grant a postal 
21 | Quorum eall 
21) H. R. 4& 
} gram. 


93: To provide for construction and conversion of certain m 
(Passed 373 to 3.) 





] ry » 
Vu Service 


pay ra ol 


odern Dayal 


Be) DE aidicritetccsnnincnendihion i 
3 | Quorum eall_....-....- le eat 
t } Quorum call_..-- Racecioal a glkcace 


>| Quorum call ‘i 


>| H. R. 12: Amendment to remove peanuts as one oi the basic commo irm price-support program, 
H. R. 12: To recommit to Committee on Agriculture. (Defeated 212 to 149 
) | H. R. 12: To restore the 90 percent of parity supports on 5 basic crops and fix the minimum level for support of dairy products at 80 percent of 
| parity. Final passage. (Passed 206 to 201.) 


9 | Quorum call 
land H. R. 4644 


| To recommit the conference report on the post 
| feated 275 to 118.) 


dities in the 


| pay raise 


Defeated 287 to 12 
sbout 8.2 percent 


bills (8.8 percent in 


Lo the Com 


(Defeated 215 to 


TLL Lee 


De 





A6015 


Vote 
Pr 
may 1 
\ 
Yes 
Yes 


ee 


ee ~ 


“= 


9} S. land H. R. 4644: On final passage of conference report on postal pay raise bills (8.8 percent (Passed 328 to 66.) Ye 
9 | H. Res. 223: To authorize consideration of the bill to permit statehood for Hawaiiand Alaska. (Passed 322 te 66.) Y 
9 | Quorum call__.. I 
10 | Quorum eall_...--..-- ‘i ‘ Pres 
10 | Quorum call__.---- hccuaed icasabesaiaomanete Prese 
10 | Quorum call Prest 
10 | H. R. 2535: To recommit to committee the bill authorizing statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. (l’assed 218 to 170.) Y 
11 | Quorum call__- Prest 
11 | Quorum call_-.-.-.- eres 
13 | Geeta GOT. « cccccactcccscsicece a ne P nt 
12 | Quorum call P 
12} H. R. 6042 (Department of Defense appropriations): To strike out provisions requiring approval by congressional committee before the arme No 
} services may move any permanent facility. (Defeated 202 to 184 
12] A. R. 6042: Final passage of defense appropriations bill. (Passed 382 to 0.) Ye 
17 | Quorum call. .......... r 
18 | Quorum eall_-_.-- I 
19 | Quorum call_.........-..-- a acta I 
19 | Quorum eall_ .. : othe Bed I’ re 
19 | Quorum call. _- Prese 
23 | 8. 727: To increase the salaries of judges for the District of Columbia, (Passed 282 to 32.) ..-.-- Y 
5 | Quorum call Y. 
H. Res. 224: To create a select committee to investigate the White County (Ind.) Bridge Commission. Passed 205 to 166 Y 
25 | H. R. 2851: To make agricultural commodities owned by the CCC available to needy persons in areas of acute distress. (l’assed 343 to 1 Ye 
6 | Quorum call_- afi : Pr 
26 | S. 727: Torecommit to conference committee a bill which would raise salaries of District of Columbiajudges to an amount greater than previously | No. 
voted by the House. (Passed 170 to 165.) 
26 | Quorum call - ‘ I 
26 | H. R. 5881: To recommit to committee the bill which provided for Federal compensation in non-Federal reclamation projects and for participa ) 
tion by non-Federal agencies in Federal reclamation projects in order to limit the scope of the bill to 17 Western States instead of all 48 States 
(Defeated 229 to 62.) 
1 | Quorum call. _- eee : J ee Pr 
1 | H. R. 3990: To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to investigate projects for conservation, development, utilization of the water resources of | Noe 
| Alaska. Motion to recommit bill to Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. (Defeated 278 to 79.) 
7 | S. 2061: To increase salaries in the postal service by an average of 8 percent and to provide for reclassification. (Passed 409 to 1.)__....-.....-- Yos, 
8 | H. R. 5923: To authorize an appropriation of $57,730,000 to complete the Inter-American Highway. (Passed 353 to 13.) a sui tae 1 Ye 
A tl ae a ae a Present 
i len \ 2 inca a a " Ir t. 
Board of Visitors, U. S. Naval Aeademy, Annapolis, Md.; appointed by the Sy r 





A6016 
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V ong « and attendance record, Representative Ricuarp E. Lanxrorp, &th District of Maryland, 84th Cong., 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news item which appeared in the 


Israel Digest of July 22, 1955, is deserving 
of our attention: 
ARAB BORDER ATTACKS CONTINUE 


JERUSALEM.—The attacks upon the life and 
property of Israel citizens by Arab infiltrators 





The following is a partial list of incidents 
perpetrated by Egyptian, Jordanian, and 
Syrian soldiers and marauders during the 
past 4 weeks. 

On June 21, an Israel patrol in Taibe was 
fired upon by Jordanians. One of the Israelis 
was seriously wounded and died on June 26. 

On June 22, Syrians opened fire upon Israel 
vessels sailing on Lake Kinneret (Sea of Gali- 
lee). 

On June 22 and 23, Jordanians fired upon 
Israel patrols near Naharayim. 

On June 25, Jordanians directed machine- 
gun fire at Neve Yamin from the village of 
Kalkilya. 

On June 28, Syrians opened fire upon 
Israel vessels sailing on Lake Kinneret. 





Augu 


1st sess.—Cont ed 








Roll | 
call | Date Measure, question, and result | Vor 
No. | oe 
- etatatlininonetinentenmenaiiniantis _ eae 
1956 
&3 | June 14] H.R. 1: On acceptance of conference report on the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. (Passed 347 to 54.)_..-----2---2--- 2-2 ve 
s4/ June 14] H.R enn ‘To provide for the control and regulation of bank holding companies. (Passed 371 to 24.)__..-.-.-------.--------------------- ' 
85 | June 15 | gyn . ao ; ‘aerials we Seco 
x6 | June 15 | H. Res. 210: To authorize an investigation of the Federal Open Market Committee of the Federal Reserve Board, (Defeated 214 to 178.).. 
87 | June 16 | I i ea dad an sls fs Soins vegans el gil gw mA oui phudintacws oes caked Lada rea ads nine atomic lesion Bika asada lo cas oaalinaiindaib tates bitte ek sig 
kK | June 20 | 8. 67: To increase salaries of civil-service employees by about 7.5 pe reent. (Passed 370 to 3.) : ae ; . 
«9 | June 20 | H. Con. Res. 109: Authorizing the appointment of a congressional delegation to attend the NATO Pp ar lis ame nti ary C onfer ‘rence. "(Passed 33R to 31 
w) | June 20 | H. KR. 6205: To raise the per diem allowance for subsistence and travel expenses for Federal employees from $9 to $13. (Passed 320 to 41.) 
¥1 | June 21 | H. R. 4663: bo authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the Trinity River division, Central Valley project 
California, and to authorize an appropriation of $225 million therefor. (Passed 230 to 153.) 
92 | June 22 | Quorum call = ‘ aa win lie L | 
03 | June 22 | H. R. 6040: To recommit to committee the customs simplification bill with instructions to strike out sec. 2, which would make export value the 
primary basis for assessing ad valorem duties. (Defeated 232 to 143.) 
04 | June 23} H. Con. Res. 149: Express ing the sense of Congress that the United States in its international relations should maintain its traditional policy | Yes 
in opposition to colonialism and Communist imperialism. (Passed 367 to 0.) 
65 | June 27} H. KR. 6992: To extend for 1 ‘year the existing temporary ceiling on the public debt of $281 billion. (Passed 267 to 56.).....-....222 2-0 
“6 | June 27 | Quorum call SSeS cee edna oaks ew seats Hus whe wor ss one sinder eRe Eehennenae an ween tae Keen Sesqnemen hv essesieseneteresesieoesencseecbassente ! 
97 | June 27 | H. R. 6829: To authorize certain construction at military, naval, and Air Force installations. (Passed 316 to 2.)....-.....220----2- 2 ‘ 
%s | June 28 | Quorum call - | 
49 | June 28 | H. R. 3005: To recommit the conference report to committee. (Defeated 171 to 221.) \ 
1) | June 2s | H. R. 3005: To extend the Universal Military Training and Service Act and the Dependents Assistance Act for 4 years and to extend for 2 years | \ 
the Doctors-Dentists Draft Act. (Passed 3&8 to 5.) 
101 | June 28 | Quorum call [htt heSC ORCC MNh CS aeTReR Rd RS eSEnRSenaneemnasn Ee hk eehatsantnnekksuansanicconsnscnes I 
2 | June 20 | Quorum call ‘ ! 
103 | June 20 | 8.727: ‘Torecommit the conference report on the bill which adjusts the salaries of the judges of the courts of the District of Columbia. (Defeated | * 
157 to 227.) 
rns ee te 2 ac nce ahi eke knnani somo aanhsatnb sense han tebnnalae sere xcimaewnhwis oon nhwoniemeseescdcarbbnubsinscockanaqseenaccbeesachaeunaue ‘ ! 
105 | June 30 | 8. 2000: To authorize appropriations totaling $3,255,800,000 for carrying forward the mutual security program. (Passed 273 to 128.)_....__..- Yes 
1) | July 1 | Quorum call acewesennss Jchuerseewes sane ii pai anata miami ‘ Lr 
107 | July 1 Quorum call... a Rotten igs at wipe San ah ie Sand is ms in ts i pho > eh car i ec ne cs vans oe a sw bit feta CcsIn ciaa ew e | 
1s | July 5 | Quorum call ! 
109 | July 6 | H. R. 3210: To recommit the bill which would authorize the State of Mlinois and the Sanitary District of Chic ago to test, on a 3-year basis, the s 
effect of increasing the diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the Illinois Waterway (Defeated 74 to 316.) 
110 | July 7] S. 2000: To adopt conference report authorizing $3,255,800,000 for the mutual security program. (Passed 262 to 120.).........---------e-2----- Yes 
es ee ne asenereh hiner eieeranceteetlnanus avennntensntangahen nme Sh aton Miwihninh iebkineun anaes 
112] July 11 | H. R. 7224: Appropriating $2,638,741,750 for mutual security during the fiscal year 1956. (Passed 251 to 128.)__-.- 2-2-2222 eel \ 
113 | July 12 | Quorum call . | 
14] July 13] H. R. 6766: Conference report making appropriations for the AEC, TVA, and certain agencies of the Departments of Interior and the Arn y bes 
(Passed 315 to 92.) 
115 | July 13 | H. Res. 295: To provide for the consideration of H. R. 7089, a bill to provide benefits for the survivors of servicemen and veterans. (Passed | Yes, 
376 to 24.) | 
ee a er: Sie EN od oe cen ccceakenenmneaeaniiad Jeccdebybesessncedsvesseebeessesecers ciate ante aieinaetaen GRA enuatn ag diNauaihe eoa tabs : | 
117 | July 14 | Quorum call DhitthkiMtnhnvatathitintimbetinbcedkabnhnhhahguaneiehhawatebslbbebatin wiesanbadmars paces | 
118 | July 18 | Quorum call . ! 
119 | July 18 | H. R. 7225: To amend the Social Security Act to extend coverage to certain disabled persons who are at least 50 years old, to women at 62 years ) 
of age, and to certain disabled children over 18 years old, and to certain occupational groups. (Passed 372 to 31.) 
120 | July 18 | Quorum call A Saint RENE KOE TS enn maken eae eeendneeteuhakeRewkensoes Press 
121 | July 18 | Quorum call - ad ert rents tcc Scares hn ati Sv rok ola en sieeve tn I 
122 | July 19 | Quorum call... .--- . aoe gf eicansechcabeatoraily wiecto sotke boae ! 
a Te a a nn atic ean Ob UhER aba e Ema ens nn malb peminbinmie Smee ane a atidiciinatvicdl ehecaceesetaac Z Ire 
124] July 20 7 call iguoutasiiss Sicaiiaectier Pre 
125 | July 20 R. 7214: To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to make the minimum wage $1 an hour effective Mar. 1, 1956__-- Jiabetheiiuse thine ve 
126 | July 25 amin call_... ‘ oe pet ndniKbssab pce ReRESaCEbEetSmeMneSnObas baer ndciRcala Dik’ nacedicn Siok 
Tae be UE FIN Non eee ee ew ee cemaennneasce Ween mwa enn cere ete nsereeeseceseeeenenne-ence- eam ihe m mi poem ctelem atiNca a ciearee I 
ee ee II ooo ott reine se ariwnen an con ence cece enh toSacmneeseh dp nesdacmeepisenasededcepecthaodcesdunencnannsebeivanéasachaben sé i 
129 | July 25 | H. R. 7000: To agree to the conference report on the Reserve Forees Act of 1955. "(Pass sed 315 ) to 78 Bee an eee oe Ye 
130 | July 26] H. Res. 314: To provide for 3 hours’ debate on H. R. 7474, the Federal-State highway construction bill. (Passed 274 to 128.)---------------- Yes 
131 | July 27 | Quorum eall__-- Prese 
132 | July 27 | H. R. 7474: To recommit this highway bill to committee and to substitute therefor the administration bond-financing proposal for highw , 
construction. (Defeated 193 to 221.) 
133 | July 27 | H. R. 7474: Final passage on the highway construction bill increasing certain taxes. (Defeated 123 to 292.)__.-..--.--- 22 No 
a ee i neninn Sn kn amin CAEN he henh ane nbian® eaesuh mieten Ja Saat enathe peu seideoo madwantines dhannsaépseeweneases ! 
135 | July 28 | H. Res. 317: To provide for 3 hours of general debate on H. R. 6645, to amend the Natural Gas Act. (Passed 272 to 135.)_..- ve 
136 | July 28 | Quorum call bidciulenns atcels Pre 
137 | July 28 | HH. R. 6645: To recommit to committee the amendment to the Natural Gas Act. (Defeated 203 to 210.) \ 
138 | July 28 | H. R. 6645: The Harris bill to amend the Natural Gas Act to remove froin control of the Federal Power Commission natural gas producers and | N 
gatherers. (Passed 209 to 203.) 
139 |} July 29 | Quorum call . Sich iilashatalactalapilb aati tt acigtedictaulnciioiia p liailictain wibsiidanaedimadidiaé dap ianiint Pre 
140 | July 29 | 8. 2126: To adopt the Wolcott substitute for the Se nate housing ‘bill. I I OU i Li i \ 
141 | July 29 | S. 2126: Final passage with the Wolcott substitute inserted in the housing bill. (Passed 396 to 3.)_...----.2--2 2-2 Ye 
142} Aug. 1 | Quorum call ; ‘ ‘ ee ae ee : Ir 
143 | Aug. 1] H. Res. 209: To grant to the Small Business Committee an additional $35,000 for operating expenses, “(P assed 231 to 134.) ___. an 
144 | Aug. 1 8. 2576: To strengthen the power of the District Commissioners in relation to the Capital Transit Co. and to authorize repeal of the fr: anch ise | Ye 
of the company. (Defeated 215 to 150, a 33 majority being required to suspend the rules.) 
1445] Aug. 1 | Quorum eall_..._..---.-.-- SSS CASSRESORSADASRSERS KES SHdeseeuEsiEsNsSeadeeens aEneeeeeoensensencedas seuKesebenecdatedssebnnesnesess Pres 
146 | Aug. 2 oa a a a a a la a aa a si I 
147 | Aug. 2 2126: To adopt conference report on Housing Act ‘of 1955. ~ (Passed I a a i AT Ye 
Arab Border Attacks Continue and military personnel have continued dur- On July 1, Israelis at an observation post 
ing the past month. near Mefalsim in the south discovered 4 
territory 


group of armed Egyptians in Israel} 
and chased them back across the Gaza Strip 
border. 

On July 1, an Israel patrol found 
mines laid in the road northeast of Kissufim 
in the south. Examination of the mines 
showed that they were of Egyptian makt 

On July 2, Syrians fired upon a group of 
settlers from Gonen, in upper Galilee 
tempting to extinguish a fire which had 
broken out in their fields. 

On July 5, Egyptian soldiers pene 
Israel territory northeast of a but 
were chased back across the Gaza Strip ber- 
der by an Israel patrol. 

On July 8, Egyptian marauders penet! 
into Israel territory northeast of Mets 


land- 


av 


trated 


ted 








a mir 
meas 


in di 
name 





ultray 
Profe: 
States 
Geopt 
hauti 
and t 
He al. 





They were chased back across 
an Israel patrol. 
Jordanians fired upon Israelis 
Ha’'Golan in the Jordan Valley. 
1 11, Syrians fired upon settlers of 
in upper Galilee. 
11 Svrians fired upon an Israel 
from Pardes Hahuri to Hulata 
heast part of the country. 
13, Egyptian soldiers penetrated 
territory northeast of Kissufim. 
trol chased them back across the 


border. 


— 


( 1 
a yn Ju 14, Syrians fired upon an Israel 
y r on Lake Kinneret. 

») July 14, an Israel patrol encountered 


arauders south of Erez in the 
ev and chased them back across 
Strip border. 

On July 16, an Israel patrol encountered 
FE in marauders southeast of Mefalsim. 
g escaped across the Gaza Strip 

er one of their members had been 








On July 19, Syrians fired upon a jeep from 
ment of Hagovrim as it was travel- 
rd Hulata. 

yn July 20, several Syrian posts opened 

upon the settlement of Hagovrim. 
the settlement and an Israel 

trol returned the fire. An hour 

he Syrians again attacked Hagovrim 
patrol'’s camp in Mishmar Ha’Yarden. 





The “Mouse” Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
E SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
with the widespread interest in the re- 
cent disclosure of plans to send un- 
manned satellites into outer space, I wish 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD 

irticle by Dr. S. F. Singer, of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, published in In- 
teravia Review, an authoritative aviation 
magazine. Dr. Singer’s work is well 
known in scientific circles. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


- 1] ‘ . 
a LOMOWS: 
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Ty 
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THE “MOUSE” PROJECT 
(By Prof. S. F. Singer, University of 
Maryland) 

(Associate professor of physics at the Uni- 
of Maryland since 1953, the author 
rried out extensive research into the 

Zin of high-altitude radiation and the 

ysical properties of the upper air layers. 

ror this purpose he has used small experi- 
tal rockets for short-period measure- 
nts, but has also worked out plans for 

4 miniature unmanned earth satellite for 

measurements over longer periods. His arti- 

hclal moon, measuring only 30 centimeters 

diameter, which bears the intriguing 
lame “mouse” (an abbreviation of minimum 
orbital unmanned satellite, earth), is de- 

Signed to obtain further information on 

itraviolet and X-radiation from the sun. 

Professor Singer is a member of the United 

states Physics Society, Rocket Society and 

Geophysical Union, Britain's Royal Astro- 

nautical Society and Interplanetary Society, 

‘nd the Washington Academy of Sciences. 

He also belongs to the Ionosphere Commis- 

‘ion of the United States National Commit- 

tee of the International Scientific Radic 

vaion (U. R. S.) and from 1950 to 1953 was 
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scientific liaison officer with the Office of 
Naval Research, United States Embassy, 
London.) 


Space flight today finds itself at nearly 
the same point as aviation 50 years ago, 
but with two important differences. There 
was no science of aviation, no aerodynam- 
ics, when the first airships took wing; there 
exists today a completely worked out theory 
covering all the various aspects of space 
flight. The other important difference has 
to do with the tremendous rise within the 
last 50 years in the sciences of radio, elec- 
tronics, instrumentation, and control. 

Whereas airplanes had to be manned in 
order to f space flight will certainly start 
with vehicles which are flown and controlled 
by instruments. 







There are, on the other hand, also im- 
portant similarities; aviation was started by 
enthusiasts, by people without large means 
and support, with small motors and flimsy 
machines. If they had insisted on develop- 
ment of large aircraft engines before start- 
ing their experiments, aviation would never 
have come about because there existed no 
incentive for developing these engines. Sim- 
ilarly, for lack of direct motivation, and 
because of their great expense, large rocket 
motors will probably not be developed in the 
immediate future. 

Instead, the approach to space flight will 
have to be made with available rocket mo- 
tors and other developed components; these 
can then be put together into a multistep 
rocket vehicle. This appears to be the only 
method feasible at present for giving a small 
body the high velocities necessary for a 
satellite orbit or for escape. Even so, the 
limits set by present developments in large 
rocket motors allow us to place only ex- 
tremely small payloads, of the order of 20 
kilograms, at altitudes just barely beyond 
the effects of the atmosphere (at about 300 
kilometers) where the atmospheric drag may 
be low enough to allow the vehicle to sur- 
vive for some days or weeks. To place a 
satellite at a much higher altitude would 
decrease the present small payload even more 
and in order to send it into an escape tra- 
jectory out of the earth's gravitational field 
we would have to reduce the payload to a 
minute value. 

Apparently we have reached a disappoint- 
ing impasse; it seems very unlikely that 
more propulsion will be forthcoming soon 
which would raise the payload and altitude 
performance. On the other hand, what can 
be done with existing techniques seems dis- 
appointingly small and trifling unless we 
can demonstrate the usefulness of a 20- 
kilogram satellite orbiting the earth at about 
300 kilometers. A demonstration of the 
worthwhileness of such a project would pro- 
vide a motivation for its construction. For 
only by starting with a minimum satellite 
which is both feasible and worthwhile can 
we hope to advance into space flight. 

Even with the present limitations of 
weight and altitude a properly instrumented 
satellite could provide us with a vast amount 
of important information about outer space 
and extraterrestrial radiations, particularly 
from the sun, and about the earth and its 
atmosphere. One can view such @ satellite 
as an extension of present high altitude 
rockets which are being used to explore the 
upper atmosphere. During the past 8 years, 
over 200 of these rockets have been launched 
at the White Sands Proving Grounds in 
New Mexico, U. S. A., from ships at various 
positions in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 
and even from balloons in the Arctic regions. 
They ranged from the huge V-2 down to 
very small rockets weighing only 100 kilo- 
grams. One small rocket which was 
launched from the nose of a V-2 at the end 
of its burning period reached the peak alti- 
tude of 400 kilometers above sea level, the 
highest ever attained by a man-made object. 
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A number of basic questions must now be 
answered: What is the purpose of the rocket 
or satellite observations? How are the ob- 
servations performed? What results are ob- 
tained and how are they applied? Are they 
of practical importance? 

The basic reason for rocket experinrent 
comes about because the atmosphere, in 
spite of the fact that we can see thr ; 
is transparent only for the visible radiation 
(i. e. for electromagnetic radiation with a 
wave length of 7.700 to 4,000 Angstrom—Edi- 
tor) and for certain radio waves The at- 
mosphere is not transparent, for example, to 
the ultraviolet radiations and X-radiation 
coming from the sun. It is also well known 
that the ionospheric lasers in the upper at- 





mosphere will not trar:smit radio waves but 
will bounce them back All particle radia- 
tions (e. g. protons, atom.c nuclei, etc.) com- 
ing from outer space are either completely 
stopped, or modified in character rhere- 
fore, in order to study the radiations which 
are not transmitted through the atmosphere 
one has to go above it and carry out meas- 
urements at very high altitudes. Such stud- 
ies have been done in a variety of ways and 
we know quite a bit by now about primary 
cosmic ray particles and about the emission 
of ultraviolet radiation from the sun. This 
latter knowledge is very important; it not 
only reveals much about the various mech- 
anisms which operate on the sun's surface 
and in the sun's hot atmosphere, but these 
radiations also have a very profound influ- 
ence on Our OWn atmosphere. For example, 
they produce the ionospheric layers already 
referred to which are so important for radie 
comnrunication. Although most of the heat 
energy which we receive from the sun ar- 
rives in the visible range of the spectrum, 
the ultraviolet is important because it pro- 
duces gases such as ozone in the upper at- 
mosphere which tend to trap this heat near 
the earth somewhat in the same fashion as 
a& greenhouse. We suspect, therefore, that 
the ultraviolet emission from the sun may 
have considerable influence on our weather. 

We know further that although the sun 
appears to be a stable type of star, it is 
actually quite variable when it comes to 
emitting ultraviolet and X-radiation. We 
believe that its output of ultraviolet radia- 
tion may change by factors of the order 
of 1,000 when the sun’s atmosphere really 
becomes disturbed. Naturally, we would like 
to know more about these disturbing condi- 
tions. Here, however, appears the most im- 
portant handicap of present-day rockets. It 
is true they can go to very high altitudes and 
therefore look at the sun directly and meas- 
ure all of its radiations. However, they can- 
not stay up very nruch longer than perhaps 
3 to 6 minutes. And one would like to ob- 
serve the sun for a period of perhaps several 
weeks in order to learn something about 
these solar disturbances. It is for this reason 
that astrophysicists, particularly those in- 
terested in solar physics, have become very 
much concerned with the possibility of 
building a vehicle which will stay above the 
atmosphere for long periods of time 

From this discussion it appears that the 
requirements which a minimum instru- 
mented satellite has to satisfy in order to 
be useful are very modest, merely to remain 
above the appreciable atmosphere, say 100 
kilometers, for periods of days or even hours 
The satellite is of course unmanned, but 
it is not even necessary to recover it phy- 
Sically in order to make it useful. All the 
information picked up by instruments in 
the satellite can be broadcast to ground re- 
ceivers by radio telemetering techniques. 
The satellite would not even have to be vis- 
ible; its position could be determined to 
good enough accuracy by radar techniques. 
It is clear also that the actual details of 
the orbit are of little consequence to the 
usefulness of this satellite. Even variations 
in altitude will not affect its essential value 
and it may therefore be allowed to depart 
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from a circular orbit into an elliptical one. 
This fact alone aliows the removal of the 
most difficult control problems and makes 
it possible to talk about the project in a 
practical way. 

Let us now consider what would be in- 
volved in building the smallest possible use- 
ful earth satellite. A proposal for such a 
ratellite has been made recently by the au- 


thor and has been christened the mouse 
(minimum orbital unmanned = satellite, 
earth) It would consist of a spherical or 


cylindrical shell, about 30 centimeters in 
diameter, carrying a payload of about 20 
kilograms of scientific equipment. In fact, 
we would instrument it with Geiger count- 
ers to measure the intensity of the cosmic 
radiation and with photon and X-ray count- 
ers to measure the intensities in the solar 
ultraviolet and X-ray spectrum. This satel- 
lite circling the earth once every 90 min- 
utes at an altitude of 300 kilometers would 
keep us in touch with events on the sun 
and would allow us to link up these ordi- 
narily inaccessible solar data with solar ob- 
servations from the ground. This in turn 
would allow us to form a consistent theory 
of solar processes and perhaps make possible 
prediction of the solar effects which have 
such tremendous practical importance for 
radio communication and meteorology. It 
seems decidedly worthwhile therefore to 
tackle the difficult technical problems which 
will lead us to the final achievement of this 
research satellite. 

The many problems connected with the 
Mouse satellite have now been investigated 
more closely in a theoretical manner. For 
example, it turns out that reasonable life- 
times of the order of days or weeks above the 
atmosphere are possible with only rudimen- 
tary control of the final angle of launching 
and with no necessity to control the final 
burnout velocity. The orientation of the 
satellite in space can be predetermined and 
controlled automatically by using the gyro- 
scopic principle. By choosing the proper 
orbit, namely the one which goes across both 
poles of the earth, and by placing the satel- 
lite orbit in a plane perpendicular to the 
sun—earth line, the satellite can be made 
to view the sun at all times. This fact not 
only allows it to make continuous solar ob- 
servations but, thanks to the development 
of the solar transitor battery, will enable it 
to obtain sufficient electric power for its radio 
transmissions. 

Some of the more fascinating research ap- 
plications of the satellite, in addition to 
the study of the all-important solar radia- 
tions referred to, will be investigations about 
the origin of the cosmic radiation, the nature 
and distribution of micrometeorites and 
cosmic dust, investigation of the causes of 
the polar aurora, studies of the properties 
of the outer fringes of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, and studies of the earth's albedo (sun- 
light reflected back into space by clouds) 
which may allow forecasts of long-term cli- 
matic changes. A small increase in the 
earth's albedo due to increased cloud cover- 
age would lead to an appreciable lowering of 
the average temperature of the earth’s sur- 
face. The Mouse satellite, by measuring 
the reflected sunlight on a continuous and 
worldwide basis, would allow us to make 
these economically important estimates. 
Another interesting experiment calls for the 
emission of sodium vapor from the satellite 
into the earth's upper atmosphere. Once 
emitted, the sodium would glow with its 
characteristic yellow light. Minute quanti- 
ties suffice to lay down what amounts to a 
continuous sodium trail whose motion and 
dispersion can be observed from the earth. 

There probably exist many other useful 
aspects of this minimum satellite, but the 
above examples may suffice. There appear to 
be no major obstacles at the present time 
to the launching of this minimum satellite, 
certainly not on the technical side. Even 
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the cost picture is a very reasonable one, 
remembering that we are now spending of 
the order of $100,000 per minute for high 
altitude data in our most advanced types 
of upper atmosphere research rockets. A 
minimum satellite would provide many days 
of observations which could not be other- 
wise be made and could be built for less 
than the cost of a medium-sized modern 
bomber. 

The arguments favoring such a satellite 
are so compelling that its establishment 
seems almost inevitable within the next 5 
to 10 years, assuming that no other impor- 
tant activities develop. It is interesting to 
speculate whether the impetus of this first 
satellite will eventually lead to the develop- 
ment of larger rocket motors and other tech- 
niques which would be needed to produce 
larger and more ambitious satellites carry- 
ing television cameras and telescopes; satel- 
lites which are manned; and finally, space 
ships. I am willing to predict with confi- 
dence all of these developments during this 
century. We need only remember how ut- 
terly impossible and improbable supersonic 
flight and vertical takeoff appeared 50 years 
ago. 





Louis M. Rabinowitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of America is best told not in sta- 
tistics or generalities, but in the char- 
acter and achievements of a leading citi- 
zen. Iam very happy, indeed, to recount 
the story of one of my constituents be- 
cause I believe that we can all learn 
from his example and be justly proud 
of the type of man who is a leader in 
our democratic system. 

Louis M. Rabinowitz, businessman 
and philanthropist, is a truly fine Amer- 
ican. He isa modest, retiring individual 
who has given his support to all creeds, 
and regardless of race or color. His do- 
nations are given with heart and mind, 
never with ostentation. 

On one occasion when the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn was in serious finan- 
cial difficulty, Mr. Rabinowitz was one 
of the first to come forward to give 
needed aid to the Honorable James G. 
McDonald, the president of the Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. Mr. Rabino- 
witz not only gave money, but gave his 
home in order to get the help of others. 

He has also encouraged scholars in 
their educational research activities by 
gifts to Yale, Columbia, and other in- 
stitutions. 

The Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn was 
the recipient of the famous 16 murals, 
Children of Many Nations, by Albert 
Cugat, because of Mr. Rabinowitz’ gen- 
erosity. These murals were autographed 
by Lord Halifax, the late Wendell L. 
Willkie, Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Adm. 
Louis Denfeld, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, and many others. 

In 1942 Mr. Rabinowitz tendered a 
dinner to the Right Reverend Thomas E. 


_economist and statistician and cannot 
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Molloy, archbishop of Brooklyn. y,.. 
among others, the late Alfred F sm, 
the late Wendell L. Willkie, and pa), 
Jonah Wise paid tribute to His Fyop, 
lency Bishop Molloy. At that time , 
was presented with a painting of py. 
Holiness Pope Piux XII. - 

Just this year Mr. Rabinowitz p.. 
added another achievement to his ... 
ready ample list. By contributing ¢jo¢. 
000 to Hunter College, of New York. y; 
Rabinowitz has made possible a coegy. 
cational graduate school of socia] wo 
to meet the critieal need for traing, 
field personnel. A 2-year, full-time pro. 
gram will be offered to students at je 
than half the tuition charged by oth, 
schools of social work in New York City 

Mr. Rabinowitz’ record as a respon. 
sible and intelligent American desery« 
the commendation of all. 








Commodity Credit Corporation 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I am, o! 
course, giving my full support to H.R 
7541, a bill to increase the borrowing 
power of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion from $10 billion to $12 billion 

In view of the adverse financial con 
dition of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion resulting from executive branch ap- 
plication of the sliding-scale farm phi- 
losophy, the Congress has no alternative 
at this time but to increase its borrowi: 
power if the Government is to fulfill its 
price support commitments to farmers 
in the year ahead. I believe, however, 
that it is tmperative that we keep the 
record straight as to what the true rea- 
sons are why the sliding-scale adminis- 
trators had to come to Congress for $2 
billiom additional borrowing authority. 








The administration assertion, in the 
letter from Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Morse to the Speaker of the House 
requesting this legislation, that increased 
borrowing authority is requirec because 
of 90 percent price supports in 1953 and 
1954 and limited sliding scale in 1955 is 
inaccurate, untrue, and the Departmen 
of Agriculture has already published a! 
the facts that would lead one to believe 
that Morse knows his statement to 0 
untrue, that is unless we are to be lieve 
that he signed the July 1, 1955 Report 0 
the Crop Reporting Board without rea¢- 
ing it or knowing what is in it. Nov, 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. Morse is a trained 





be said to be stupid. Therefore the ony 
conclusion that can be reached is that 
he has purposely tried to mislead the 
Banking and Currency Commitice anc 
the Congress in making the statemen 
that the $2 billion increase in Commoc- 
ity Credit Corporation borrowing 
thority is needed because of 90 perce 
price supports in effect in the past. 
The Department of Agriculture com- 
plains about the increased production © 
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Secretary Benson, however, 
iJ] authority to set price sup- 
aw ad at any level he wanted to 
A 1 the feed crops except corn. He 
facet. exercised this authority and 
ved these prices downward drasti- 

rhe only crops he was prevented 
exing downward in 1953 and 1954 
sugar, and the six basics— 
neat. corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
ssnuts, Only these latter six, except 
on the limited sliding 
in 1955. The production of all 
e basic crops was drastically re- 
i from 1952 to 1955 by operation of 
eave allotments and marketing quo- 

ta ‘contrary to the implication of 
srorse’s letter to the Speaker. The other 
8 ' the ones with the increased pro- 
tion of which Morse complains, have 
had mandatory minimum price 
rt levels set by law, nor have their 
cers been authorized to make use 


aut 


had f 


iwnu 


yacco, were 


Crops with 90 percent mandatory supports 











of marketing quotas as a means of keep- 
ing supply in line with demand.’ It was 
on these crops that Benson attempted to 
demonstrate the validity of his sliding 
scale theory; that reduced price supports 
rather than marketing quotas are the 
best way to reduce overproduction of 
farm commodities. The record shows 
clearly however that the Republican 
Sliding scale theory of farm economics 
is fallacious. The increased production 
of feed grains from 1952 to 1955 demon- 
strates that lower price support levels 
do not prevent the production surpluses 
that Benson has shed so many crocodile 
tears over. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall conclude my re- 
marks by reading into the Recorp a 
chart which I have prepared based on 
Official publications and reports from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture: 





Support level Estimated production 
; modity asainainasanste si | ac 
| ' | 
1952 | Percent 1955 | Percent | Unitof quantity | 1952 | 1955 
} | | 
sakes eee | go on | ”) $2.06 | 82 | Billion bushels. ___| 1.3] 0.9 
1. 60 ” 1.58 | 87 do 3.3 | 3.4 
31 | ow te oe Million bales___- 15.1] 11 
; | w) ‘ | ) | Billion pounds 2.3 | 21 
. 5. 04 | 90 | 4.66 | 85 Million bags - 49 | 7 
nasounat 12 YO | GEd dncmkaae Billion pounds-. 1.4 l 
| | | 
Crops without mandatory minimum 90 percent supports 
| Support level Estimated production 
( nodity Sane eareaeetes j SS a ea . - — — 
1952 | Percent 1955 | Percent | Units of quantity 1952 1955 
i wis ten ttre Techs eastiansteabiacaia 
nite wieeeniak . i w” a ee 75 | Billion pounds__- OR 107 
$2.56 90 | $2. 70 | Million busheis 292 404 
| 1. 22 80) 94 70 do ; 227 384 
Dilsieibiaesicine | 78 gO) . fil 70 | Billion bushels | 1.3] 1.5 
aa 1.42 80 1.18 70 | Million bushels 15.9 | 27.2 
I cao 2. 38 | 80 | 1. 7% 70 | do ; $3.3 | (‘) 
| | | | 
¥ nt. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the figures 
which I have just read conclusively prove 
that the Eisenhower administration’s 
reduce production is erroneous. The 
Democratic position has consistently 
been that marketing quotas are the most 
effective method of bringing about a 
proper ba'ance between the supply and 
demand of agricultural products. These 
figures make it obvious that the Demo- 
cratic position is 100 percent right. 





In Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, high 
tribute to the work of the late Chief 
vudse Harold M. Stephens, of the United 
States court of appeals, and to Mr. Ber- 
lard G. Segal, of Philadelphia, chairman 

the Commission on Judicial and Con- 

‘essional Salaries, is paid in this letter 


and attachments received by me. I 
commend them to the attention of our 
colleagues. 
ARLINGTON, VA., June 4, 1955. 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mutter: The Nation suffered a 
great loss in the death of Chief Judge Harold 
M. Stephens, of the United States Court of 
Appeals, and his passing was sad news to 
those who have the privilege of working with 
him. I recently received a letter from him 
which reflected his excellent qualities. 

Reference was properly made to the im- 
portant work he did, among other great ac- 
complishments as a judge and a leading citi- 
zen, toward improving public administration. 
He was most active in the efforts to have 
congressional and judicial salaries appraised 
and adjusted in keeping with the duties and 
rsponsibilities of office. 

Great credit was also due to you for your 
own insistence that the studies of salary 
legislation be conducted so that the best 
thinking on the subject should be refiected in 
the decisions that were made. 

As you are aware, it was my honor to have 
played a small part in the work of the Com- 
mission on Judicial and Congressional Sal- 
aries, and it was indicative of the thought- 
fulness of Judge Stephens and of Mr. Ber- 
nard G. Segal, the brilliant Philadelphia at- 
torney, who headed the Commission, that 
they should have taken time to recognize 
that small contribution. 
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The encouragement of both Judge 
Stephens and Mr. Segal was indeed an in- 
spiration to those of us who believe that 
private citizens, working only in the public 
interest like our legislators and the judiciary, 
can help to improve the processes of public 
administration 

With sincere good wishes, I am, 

Yours truly, 


Harovip J. MILier. 


DeaR MR. MILLER: Now that the President 
has signed Public Law 9. providing more 
equitable salary scales for Members of the 
Congress and of the Federal judiciary, I wish 
to express appreciation to you for your efforts 
in gathering material on the subject, testi- 
fying at the public hearings conducted by 
the Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, and informing the American 
people on this important subject 

Having been an advisory member of the 
Commission I Know at first hand that 
information you presented was extremely 
helpful to the Commission. I refer particu- 
larly to the data you gathered during your 
interviews with Members of Congress. 


the 


Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD M. STEPHENS, 
United States Court of Appeals, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circutt. 


Dear Mr. MILLER: Now that the work of 
the Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries is completed and the Presi- 
dent has signed Public Law 9, increasing the 
salaries of Members of the Congress and of 
the Federal judiciary, I want to extend to 
you on behalf of the Commission, and of 
myself as chairman, our appreciation for 
your cooperation in appearing and testify- 
ing at the public hearing conducted by the 
Commission. 

Your testimony, particularly the data as 
to the cost of operation of their offices by 
various Members of the Congress, was espe- 
cially valuable to the Commission in its de- 
liberations and in the preparation of its re- 
port to the President, the Chief Justice, the 
Vice President as President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House. I am sure 
you must derive a great deal of personal 
satisfaction out of your contribution to the 
effort to correct, at least in part, the gross 
inequity which existed in the compensation 
being paid by our Government to its Federal 
judges and Members of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD G 
Chairman, Commission 
and Congressional 


SEGAL, 
on Judicial 


Salaries. 





Report to My Constituents in the Sixth 
Congressional District of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, at the close 
of the 1st session of the 84th Congress, I 
feel it is my duty to make a report of my 
voting record to the people of the Sixth 
Congressional District of Maryland. An 
analysis of this report will show that I 
cast my vote on every bill that was 
brought to a vote except one. On that 
day, I attended a function for the benefit 
of the Youth Opportunity Camp in 
Montgomery County. 
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Voting record of Representative DeWirr S. Hyoe, 6th District, Maryland, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 






































Dats | Measure | 
Jan. 2% H. J. Res. 159: Authorizing the President to employ Armed Forces of the United States for protecting the security of Formosa, the Pescadores, an 
| lated positions and territories of that area. (Passed 410 to 3.) ; 
Jan. 27 | H. R. 587: Provides that persons serving in the Armed Forces on Jan. 31, 1955, may contiuue to accrue educational benefits under the Veterans’ Read 
} justment Act. (Passed 366 to 0 
Feb. 8&8 | H. R. 3005: To amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act by extending authority to induct certain individuals and to extend benefit 
| under the Dependents Assistance Act for 4 years. (Passed 394 to 4 
June 28 | H. KR. 3005: Conference report on above bill. Motion to recommit. (Failed 171 to 221 icichinsi sti ciataegtaia bib bietemeesieewos erro einiaoe cen 
June zs | H. R. 3005; Conference report, on passage Passed 389 to 5 
Feb. We H. R. 3828: To adjust salaries of judges of United States courts, United States attorneys, Members of Congress. (Passed 283 to 118.)_--- 
Mar. 1 | H. R. 382k: Conference report on above bill. (Passed 223 to 113 
Feb. 17 | H. Res. 142: Providing for consideration of H. R. 1, to extend the authority of the President to enter into trade agreements under sec. 350 of the Tarit 
| Act of 1930, as amended, and for other purposes. On ordering previous question of closed rule. (Failed 178 to 207.) 
Feb. 17 | Fl. Res. 142: Providing for consideration of H. KR. 1. Amendment to previous question calling for open rule (Failed 191 to 193.) a ss 
he 17 H. Res. 142: Providing for consideration of H. R.1 On agreeing to resolution (Passed 193 to 192 
Feb. 18 | H. R. 1: To extend the authority of the President to enter into trade agreements, under 450 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as am , and for othe 
purposes. On motion to recommit with instructions an ding the bill to give Tariff Cc on authority to limit imports cau £ Serious injury 
a domestic product, unless the President shall declare such limitation not in best intere yur national securi (Failed 199 to 206.) 
Feb. 18 | FT. R. 1: On passage of above bill. (Passed 295 to 110.) oa oa Pekan ‘ cites tale 
June 14/1 H. R.1: Conference report on above bill (Passed 347 to 54 
Fem. 25 | H.R. 4259: To provide a 1-year extension of existing corporate normal-tax rate and of certain existing excise-tax rates, and to provide a $20 credit agains 
} the individual income tax for each personal exemption. On motion to recommit to delete income-tax provision, (Failed 205 to 210.) 
Feb, 2! H. R. 4259: On passage of above bill. (Passed 242 to 1 aaa 
Mar. 30 | H.R. 4295: On conference report which provided l-year extension of existing corporate normal tax and excise-tax rates. (Passed 387 to 8.)____.___. 
Mar. 10 | H. R. 4720: To provide incentives for members of uniformed services by increasing certain pays and allowances, (Passed 399 to 1 
Mar. is | H. R. 4903: Making supplemental appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. Amendment for technical assistance 
(Passed 175 to 107.) 
Mar. 21 | H. R. 4644: To increase rates of basic salary of post-office employees and to eliminate certain salary inequities. On motion to suspend rules and pass 
} 24 vote required, (Failed 120 to 302.) 
Apr. 20 | H.R. 4644: Moss amendment to above bill to increase to 8,2 percent. (Passed 224 to 189.)_____- ~msiomee . : 7 ees pabinbaeieeaaimen 
Apr. 20 | H.R. 4644: Motion to recommit above bill Failed 125 to 287 ‘ . eticks 
Apr. 20 | H. R. 4644: Passage of above bill. (Passed 324 to x5 
May 918.1: ‘To increase rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in Post Office Department. Motion to recommit witb instructions to report bi 
same as H. R. 4644. (Failed 118 to 27 
May 9] S. 1: On adoption of conference report (Passed 328 to 6 Rill vetoed by President: Senate sustained veto 
June 7 | 8. 2061: To increase rates of basic compensation of officers and employees in Post Office Department and to climinate certain salary inequities. Or 
motion to suspend rules and pass; 44 vote required Passed 410 to 1.) 
Mar. 21 H. KR. 4951: Directing a redetermination of the national marketing quota for burley tobacco for 1955-56 marketing year, and for other purposes. 1 
motion to suspend rules and pass; 24 vote required Failed 2.0) to 151 Passed Mar. 24 on majority vote; no record vote. 
Mar. 22] H. Kes. 170: ‘To declare that the House of Representatives does not favor sale of the facilities as recommended in the report of the Rubber Produc ing 
} Facilities Disposal Commission submitted to Congress on Jan. 24, 1955. On agreeing to resolution. (Failed 132 to 283.) 
Mar. 22 | H. Res. 171: To disapprove proposed sale to Shell Oi! Co. of certain synthetic rubber facilities as recommended by the RPFDC. On agreeing to res« 
lution Failed 147 to 276 
Mar. 30 | H. R. 5240: Making appropriations for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, ete., for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. Or 
amendment providing no part of appropriation shall be used to pay more than $1 per month for reports on each eligible veteran enrolled in institu 
tion. (Defeated 154 to 227.) 
Apr. 21 H. R. 4393: To provide for construction and conversion of certain modern naval vessels, and for other purposes. (Passed 373 to 3.) 
May 5] H. R. 12: To amend the Agricultural Act of 194%, to provide rigid price supports at 90 percent parity on basic agricultural commodities. On amend 
ment to eliminate peanuts. (Failed 193 to 215 
May 4) H. R. 12: On motion to recommit above bill ER ON NN Ne eS aS ai nici Radaarawie mas ste alii ss silos aca ab tasters ea Wis lcs apseabsanteile sate 
May 5 | H. R. 12: On passage of above bill. (Passed 206 to 201.) 
May 9] H. Res. 223: Providing for the consideration of H. R. 2545, to enable the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form a constitution and State gover: 
ment and to be admitted into the Union on equal footing with the original States. (Closed rule without amendments.) (Passed 322 to 66.) 
May 10} H. R. 2545: To enable the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form a constitution and State government and to be admitted into the Union on equa 
footing with the original States. On motion to recommiut (Approved 218 to 170 
May 12 | H. R. 6042: Making appropriations for the Department of Defense for fiseal year ending June 30, 1956, and for other purposes. On amendment t 
strike out sec. 639 re contract work by the Department of Defense. (Failed 184 to 202 
May 12} H. R. 6042: On passage of above bill. (Passed 384 to 0 
May 24 | 8. 727: To adjust salaries of judges of the municipal court of appeals for the District of Columbia, the municipal court for the District of Columbia 
the juvenile court of the District of Columbia, and the District of Columbia Tax Court. (Passed 283 to 33.) 
May 26 | S. 727: Conference report on above bill. On motion to recommit (Approved 170 to 165.)...._.. Secale I las AA a a et Fe Bee 
June 29 | S. 727: Conference ~eport on above bill. On motion to recommit. (Failed 158 to 226 : . 
May 25 | H. Res. 244: Creating a select committee to investigate the White County Bridge Commission, Harmony, Ind. On agreeing to the resolution 
(Passed 205 to 166.) 
May 25 | Ti. R, 2851: To make agricultural commodities owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation available to persons in need in areas of acute distres: 
(Passed 344 to 1 
May 26 | H. R. 5881: Tosupplement the Federal reclamation laws by providing for Federal cooperation in non-Federal projects and for participation by non-Fed- 
eral agencies in Federal projects. On motion to recommit. (Failed 62 to 229 
June 1] H.R.3990: To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and report to the Congress on projects for the conservation, development, and utili 
zation of the water resources of Alaska On motion to recommit (Failed 79 to 278 
June 8} H. R. 5923: To authorize certain sums to be appropriated immediately for the completion of the construction of the Inter-American Highway. (Passed 
355 to 18.) 
June 14} H. R.6227: To provide for the control and regulation of bank holding companies, and for other purposes. (Passed 371 to 24.) 
June 15) H. Res. 210: Authorizing the Committce on Banking and Currency to investigate the Federal Open Market Committee of the Federal Reserve Board 
| On agreeing to the resolution. (Failed 178 to 214.) 
June 20 | 8. 67: Te increase the basic compensation of certain Federal employees. On motion to suspend rules and pass; 24 vote required. (Tassed 370 to 3.) 
June 20) H. Con. Res. 1098: Authorizing the appointment of a congressional delegation to attend the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentary Confer 
} ener On motion to suspend rules and pass; 23 vote required, Passed 337 to 31.) 
June 20 | H. R. 6295: To amend Travel Expense Act to provide an increase in per diem allowance for subsistence and travel. On motion to suspend rules and 
| pass; 24 vote required. Passed 320 to 41.) 
June 21 | H. R. 4663: To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the Trinity River division, Central Valley project, California 
| under Federal reclamation laws and authorized appropriation of $225 million. (Passed 230 to 153.) 
June 22 H. R. 6040: To amend administrative provisions of Tariff Act and repeal obsolete provisions of custom laws. On motion to recommit. (Failed 143 t 
232.) 
June 23 | H. Con. Res. 149: Expressing sense of the Congress that the United States in its international relations should maintain its traditional policy in oppo: 
| tion to colonialism and Communist imperialism. (Passed 367 to 6.) 
June 27 | H. R. 6992: To extend for 1 year the existing temporary increase in public debt limit. (Passed 267 to 56) : 
June 27 | H. R. 6829: To authorize certain construction at military, naval, and Air Force installations. (Passed 316 to 2 
June 30 | 8. 2090: To amend the Mutual Security Act of 1954. (Passed 273 to 128)__- Sef mcadcpes anh deine ieee ie 
July 7 | S. 2090: Conference report on above bill. (Passed 262 to 120 — 
July 6] H.R, 3210: To authorize State of Illinois and Sanitary District of Chicago, under direction of Secretary of the Army, to test, on a 3-year basis, the effect 
| __ Of increasing the diversion of water from Lake Michigan. On motion to recommit. (Failed 74 to 316.) 
July 11 | H. R. 7224: To make appropriations for mutual security for fiseal year ending June 30, 1956. (Passed 251 to 123)___._.____- ich sllpie alia tighe diane ° 
July 13 | H. R. 6766: Conference report on public works and civil functions appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. (Passed 316 to 92)_____- 
July 13 | H. Res. 205; Providing for consideration of H. R. 7089, to provide benefits for the survivors of servicemen and veterans. On agreeing to resolution 
| (Approved 376 to 24.) 
July 18 | H. R. 7225: To amend Social Security Act to provide disability insurance benefits for disabled who have attained age of 50, to reduce to age 62 the age 
on the basis of which benefits are payable to certain women, to provide for continuation of child's insurance benefits for disabled children. On motion 
to suspend rules and pass; 24 vote required. (Passed 372 to 31.) 
July 2 | H. R. 7214: To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to increase the minimum wage to $1 an hour. (Passed 362 to 54.)___.-._____- al ve 
July 20 H. R. 7000: To provide for strengthening of the Reserve Forces, and for other purposes. On adoption of conference report. (Passed 315 to 78.) 
July 26 | H. Res. 314: Providing for consideration of H. R. 7474, te authorize appropriations for the Federal-State highway construction. On agreeing to resolu 
tion. (Passed 274 to 129.) 
July 27 | H. R. 7474: To authorize appropriations for the Federal-State highway construction program by increasing certain taxes. On motion to recommit and 
substitute language on financing. (Failed 193 te 221.) 
Jnly 27 | H. R. 7474: On passage of above bill. (Failed 123 to 292.).......___. bias pitiedstos iwieeaieecaneins . : -- 
July 28! H. Res. 317: Providing for the consideration of H. R. 6645, to amend the Natural Gas Act. On agrecing to the resolution. (Approved 273 to 135.)---- 
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iT. R. 6645: To amend the Natural Gas Act. On motion torecommit. (Failed 203 to 210.)...........................__.. sa 
re Gace: am eens nee AGE COME GRE eee S 
o6: To extend laws relating to housing, slums, urban communities, and public housing Public housing not tied in with slum clearance or rede v¢ Yo 
nt. Onamendment to remove public housing under these conditions. (Passed 217 to 188.) r rede i 
196: On passage Of above bill. (Passed 396 to 3.) 7 
%: On conference report which provided for 45,000 units of public housing not tied in with slum clearanee or urban redevek pment, and other pri Naw 
ons. On adoption ofreport. (Passed 187 to 168.) j 
Res. 299: Resolution providing for $35,000 for further expenses for the Select Committee on Small Business. On passage. (Passed 231 to 124) ‘ 
-*«- To amend the joint resolution of Jan. 14, 1933, to give District of Columbia Commissioners power to settle the Capital Transit strike Or Yeu 


tion to suspend rules and pass; 33 vote required. (Failed 215 to 150.) 


Appraisal of the Ist Session of the 84th 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


VELDE. Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
n of the 84th Congress is drawing 
lose, and the time has come for 
raisal of the work done. There 
much conjecture at the beginning 
the session as to just how President 
hower and our Republican admin- 
on would fare with a Democrat- 

led Congress. 
I suspect that when every Member 
has had his say there will be just about 
many varied opinions registered as 
e are Members of this distinguished 
all colored by individual tastes, 
cal affiliation, and peculiar inter- 


As I see it, this Ist session of the 84th 
Democrat-controlled Congress left more 
ne than it accomplished except in 
ld of foreign affairs and national 
The following major legislative pro- 
of President Eisenhower were not 
enacted by the Democrat Congress: 
First. Expanded highway program. 
ond. Federal aid to school con- 
iction. 
Third. Federal grants to needy school 
aistricts. 
Fourth. Atomic peace ship. Author- 
i but not enacted. 
fth. Customs simplification _ bill. 
Passed House, pending in Senate. 
Sixth. Hawaiian statehood. 
Seventh. Legislation strengthening in- 
1 security of United States. 
Eighth. Amendments to Taft-Hartley 


T 


» 


Ninth. Work-hours legislation. 

fenth. Aid to low-income farmers. 

leventh. Strengthened Federal pro- 

am of drought aid. 

Iwelfth. Constitutional amendment 
ring voting age from 21 to 18. 

Thirteenth. Comprehensive program 

i water resources. 

Fourteenth. Immigration and refugee 

ilendments. 

rifteenth. Federal health reinsurance 
am. 

The record of actual accomplishment 

ept in the field of foreign affairs and 

hatlonal defense is disappointing partic- 





7 


PY 





ularly in domestic affairs. The box score 
of major legislation enacted is as fol- 
lows: 

First. Authorized President FEisen- 
hower to use the Armed Forces in de- 
fense of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Second. Extended to July 1, 1959, au- 
thority to draft men 1815 to 26. 

Third. Extended to July 1, 1957 au- 
thority to draft doctors, dentists, and 
allied specialists. 

Fourth. Extended provisions of the 
Dependents Assistance Act. 

Fifth. Established a national program 
for Military Reserves. 

Sixth. Provided rewards for informa- 
tion on illegal importation, manufacture 
or acquisition of nuclear material or 
atomic weapons. 

Seventh. Extended to June 30, 1958, 
President’s authority to make reciprocal 
trade agreements, reduce tariffs 5 per- 
cent a year for 3 years. 

Eighth. Authorized and appropriated 
$2.7 billion for program of economic and 
military aid to foreign countries under 
the Mutual Security Act. 

Ninth. Increased pay for Federal clas- 
sified workers, postal employees, Federal 
judges, district attorneys, and Members 
of Congress. 

Tenth. Extended to April 1, 1956, ex- 
isting excise tax schedule, and the 52 per- 
cent corporate income tax. 

Eleventh. Increased minimum wage 
from 75 cents to $1 an hour effective 
March 1, 1956. 

Twelfth. Authorized 3-year program 
to complete the Inter-American High- 
way. 

Thirteenth. Approved sale of 25 syn- 
thetic rubber plants owned by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Fourteenth. Extended Reorganization 
Act of 1949 to June 1, 1957. 

Fifteenth. Extended for 2 years the 
period for making emergency loans to 
farmers and stockmen. 

Sixteenth. Repealed the penalty that 
withholds soil conservation payments 
from farmers who exceed planting allot- 
ments. 

Seventeenth. Granted $63 million in 
Federal aid to airports. 

Eighteenth. Authorized free _ polio 
shots for 3313 percent of unvaccinated 
children between the ages of 1 and 19, 
and for expectant mothers, the program 
to end February 15, 1956. 

I realize that it is not fair to compare 
the record of a single session with that 
of an entire Congress but on the basis 
of what little was done during this 1st 
session of the 84th Congress all the stops 
will have to be pulled out during the next 


session if the 84th Congress is to come 
anywhere near matching the enviable 
record of the Republican controlled 83d 
Congress. 

As a parting word I would just like to 
say that I am sure many of our friends 
on the Democratic side of the aisle will 
find while home in their constituencies 
that the President’s program is favored 
by the majority of the people the coun- 
try over, and they ought to firmly resolve 
to join with our side in getting the en- 
tire program enacted into law next 
session. 





Waste on the Upper Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an excel- 
lent letter to the Washington Post by the 
able historian and writer on public af- 
fairs, Mr. Irving Brant, which appeared 
on June 26, 1955, emphasizing the basic 
issues of waste involved in the upper 
Colorado River project. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASTE ON THE UPPER COLORADO 

If the backers of the upper Colorado River 
project want to get it through the House of 
Representatives they had better do three 
things fast: 

1. Take the Echo Park Dam out of it. 
(They intend to.) 

2. Offer a public oath that this dam, in- 
vading the national park system, will not be 
put back into the project at a later date, as 
is now planned 

3. Bring the bill to a vote before enough 
people realize that the whole enterprise is 
a half-baked squandering of billions of dol- 
lars. 

few days ago, talking in congressional 
circles, with an arguer for the bill, I men- 
tioned the fact that former Governor Miller, 
of Wyoming, said that the cost of irrigation, 
under this project would amount to nearly 
$3,000 per acre. 

“You can't charge the whole cost to irriga- 
tion,” was his reply. “It is also a public 
power project.” 

“And how,” I asked, “can you charge the 
cost to public-power investment when the 
estimated cost of that power is 10 times as 
high as at Grand Coulee and higher than the 
cost of producing it in steam plants in the 
same area?” 


Se 
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Not from him, but from another person 
discussing the subject, came this objection: 
“Is there enough coal in the upper Colorado 
region to produce the electric power that will 
be needed in the future?” 

The three States of Utah, Wyoming, and 
Colorado contain one-sixth of all the known 
coal deposits in the world. That tri-State 
area contains 40 times as much energy, in 
its coal, as the entire reserves of oil and gas 
in the United States. It contains vast, 
barely touched deposits of potash and phos- 
phates, which, with the coal and other min- 
erals, furnish the raw materials for an indus- 
trial empire 

Did the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Federal Power Commission take account of 
these energy resources and industrial poten- 
tials in planning the upper Colorado River 
Did the Senate consider them be- 
fore it passed the bill? Not a word on the 
subject was spoken in debate. And if these 
factors had been considered in the bureau 
planning, the dams would mot have been 
located where they are. 

Hydroelectric and steam electric plants 
both need water. Both should be close to 
coal deposits, so that they can be integrated 
without heavy transportation and transmis- 
sion costs. The Bureau of Reclamation 
thought of nothing but irrigation and hydro- 
electricity, and in regard to these it asks the 
taxpayers to spend billions for fantastically 
expensive results 

Congressmen talk about the waters of the 
Colorado flowing wastefulfy to the sea. Two 
lakes in Utah evaporate as much water an- 
nually as the entire States of Utah, Wyoming, 
and Colorado are permitted to take from 
the Colorado River. The central Utah Basin 
has a rainfall of 40 million acre-feet per 
year, which is being wasted while the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation asks Congress to pump 
half a million acre-feet over the mountains 
at an overall cost of $2,900 per acre. 

Even the proposed Glen Canyon Dam, near 
the Arizona line, is part of the folly. Waste- 
fully located from a power standpoint, out- 
side the coal belt, its vast storage capacity is 
to insure delivery to the lower States of 75 
milion acre-feet per decade guaranteed them 
by the 1920 interstate compact. And how 
many 10-year periods have there been when 
the unstored waters of the Colorado failed 
to deliver that much? Not one. 

All of this information has been available 
both to the Bureau of Reclamation and to 
Congress. The energy resources of the tri- 
State area are fully described in the pub- 
lications of the Bureau of Economics and 
Business Research of the University of Utah, 
written before the polticians took over from 
the scientists. 

Truly, the backers of the upper Colorado 
project had better act fast if they are going 
to get their bill through a House of Repre- 
sentatives whose 435 Members all have to 
face the voters next year. 


project? 


IrvinG BRANT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Eulogy of Richard B. Vail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I know 
many Members of this House are sorely 
grieved as I am to have learned this past 
weekend of the passing of our former 
colleague, Richard B. Vail, of Chicago. 
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There was no more militant foe of 
communism in the Congress than Dick 
Vail. He was known for his steadfast- 
ness and firmness of conviction. Dick 
always spoke out as his conscience dic- 
tated regardless of political considera- 
tions and everyone respected him for it. 

Those of us who knew Dick 60 well 
will miss the warmth of his friendship, 
the wisdom of his counsel, and the de- 
termination of purpose with which he 
met every problem. 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to 
Dick Vail’s family and close associates 
in their hour of bereavement. 





The First Session Ends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, as 
the lst session of the 84th Congress 
comes to a close, we find the Nation en- 
joying the highest level of employment 
and prosperity ever achieved. In July 
expanding job opportunities had reduced 
the number of persons receiving unem- 
ployment compensation below 1.2 mil- 
lion for the first time since the end of 
1953. In Michigan the rate of covered 
workers receiving benefits dropped from 
5 percent in July 1954 to 1.9 percent in 
July this year. Everything is booming 
but the guns. 

What you think of the accomplish- 
ments of the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress depends on whether you are a 
Democrat or a Republican. The Demo- 
crats, citing their bipartisan cooperation 
with the Eisenhower Republican admin- 
istration in foreign affairs and their sup- 
port of predominently popular legislative 
proposals advanced by the President, will 
tell you it was a session of glorious ac- 
complishments, thanks to them. As a 
matter of fact on those particular do- 
mestic issues which the Democrats brag 
about supporting, it would have been 
politically unpopular for them to have 
acted otherwise with a national election 
only a few months away. 

Legislation killed, blocked, or delayed 
by Democrats includes: 

President Eisenhower's sensible high- 
way program, legislation designed to give 
Michigan and other sugar growers a 
greater share of the sugar market, 
amendments to the social-security law 
extending coverage and liberalizing pro- 
visions for widows, helpless children, and 
totally disabled adults; labor-backed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley act and 
the President’s plan for broadening 
health programs. 

Measures enacted into law include the 
following: 

Selective service: Extended to June 30, 
1959. 

New Reserve program: Designed to 
have a Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 trained 
men by 1962. Youths 17—-18'5 years may 
volunteer for 6 months of active training 


August Lf 


followed by 7! years Reserve trainip» 
and receive draft-exempt status. Ty ain. 
ing may be delayed until completion o¢ 
high school or reaching age of 20, which. 
ever comes first. Men in service whe 
law becomes effective exempt as are m; 
with prior service. ai 

Defense Facilities Act: In connec: 
with new Reserve program, another $259 
million provided for armories, airfie 
and other training facilities. 

Military career incentive 
signed to encourage reenlistments 
Armed Forces and reduce expensj 
training of new recruits due to increas. 
ing number of men leaving services fo: 
jobs in private industry. 

Defend Formosa: This resolutio; 
which President Eisenhower said would 
“make clear the unified and serious jp. 
tentions of our Government,” strength. 
ened our position abroad. 

Small business: Life of Small Busines 
Administration extended to June 39 
1957. Loan limit to single companies 
increased from $150,000 to $250,000 

One dollar minimum wage: The for- 
mer minimum wage rate of 75 cents an 
houre was raised to $1 an hour, effective 
March 1, 1956. Because prevailing rates 
are generally higher already, new lay 
will affect only about 2 million of the 
24 million covered workers. 

Veterans’ benefits: Home loan benefits 
for veterans engaged in farming en- 
larged funds appropriated for President's 
Commission on Veterans Pensions to 
appraise scope of present benefit laws. 
established period of entitlement for 
outpatient dental care, permit renewal of 
term insurance 120 days after separation 
from service. 


pay: De. 





Woman’s Obligation to Maine’s Motto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter of 
Mrs. Joseph B. Goodbar appearing in the 
July 18, 1955, issue of the Portland Press 
Herald. Dr. Harold M. Dudley, vice 
president of the Washington Pilgrimage, 
requested that I do so. 

There being on objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Woman's OBLIGATION TO MAINE’s Motto 
EpITor OF THE PRESS HERALD: 

The Latin word “dirigo,” meaning ‘T di- 
rect, or I show the way” is the Maine mot 
It is the proud boast of the people of tne 
Pine Tree State, that they, consistent wit! 
this motto, have supplied a generous pvr 
tion of the able men and women who have 
shaped American life. 

For the sons and daughters of Maine t! 
cloister of memory is peculiarly rich Wis 
the records of Maine women. 

Truly extraordinary is the story of Doro- 
thea Dix, who galvanized the public con- 
science with respect to the treatment of the 








1841 she became aware that iron 
ns, clubs, and starvation were 
d means for handling insane per- 
} ning with indignation, she under- 
ehanded the herculean task of 
ng and uprooting such cruel and 
nethods with the force of enlight- 
i logic. 
1e impact of her inspired efforts 
State was induced to build hos- 
e insane. She is credited with 
itionized the lunacy laws of 
In Italy she talked with Pope Pius 
f, and later he warmly thanked 
a woman and a Protestant, for 
e seas to call to his attention 
treatment then visited upon the 
members of his flock. 
icular than Dorothea Dix, an- 
humanitarian among Maine 
Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, a 
Frances E. Willard, and for 16 
il president of the Women’s 
Temperance Union. In 1990, after 
national president, she became 
resident of the Women’s Christian 
e Union of the World. 
devoted to the cause of tem- 
Mrs. Stevens led many hearings at 
legislature in advocacy of votes for 
prison reform, and of a State 


y for women. Her energy and 
e were potent forces in shaping 
hts and ideals of her era. 


our most important Maine women 
‘t part in public affairs, but 
exerted tremendous indirect 
hrough the training they gave 





direc 


A xy these perhaps Matha Washburn, 
I re, Maine, is outstanding. She 
preme honor of raising 7 sons, every 

ym became famous. Four of the 

rn brothers represented 4 different 
Congress, 3 serving at the same 

1ation without parallel in United 

Two were governors of two 
Two were foreign min- 
One was United States Secretary of 
One was a major general. One was 
ier of a ship. Among them they 
the Washburn Flour Mills in Min- 





States. 


I e field of writing perhaps the earliest 
t t influential of all Maine women 
iet Beecher Stowe, who, at the age of 

duced Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the anti- 
ok that electrified a nation. Wife 

fessor of religion at Bowdoin College, 
ter of Henry Ward Beecher, she found 
tion in the sea, where the shore 
ed out its long, narrow fingers into 
Casco Bay, with its strips of rock, 
beaches, and its thickets of pointed 
rhe vision of this book came to her at 
zregational Church in Brunswick 
during a sermon by her husband. Published 
2, Uncle Tom's Cabin swept the Nation 

id later the world. More than 300,000 
were sold within a year, burning a 

ye into every reader's heart, preparing 

e way for the conflict between the States. 
ibly the pen of no other woman has had 

I a part in shaping such stormy events 

i that of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

i more recent period came the career of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, whose books and stories 
e brought fame and fortune at home and 

Not only a writer, she used her abil- 


e mo 


At 


nitiate and establish free kinder- 

lor young children. Her maiden 

and her most successful, The First 
Christmas Carol, published in St. Nicholas 


gazine, Was written to raise money for the 
hment of the first free kindergarten 
ne Pacific coast. The success of this 
ingergarten inspired the founding of simi- 
Ols in Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 

h Columbia, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
dership, indeed, and of a most construce- 


nd 
AG, 
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It would be unfair to close this letter with- 
out mentioning Mrs. Laura Howe Richards, 
author of nearly a hundred books. Of her 
books, perhaps the best known is Captain 
January, used as the basis of a most success- 
ful motion picture. 

It is a wonderful thing to have the heritage 
of so great and fruitful a past. But how 
much more wonderful, if we of the present 
day prove ourselves not only worthy heirs of 
a great ancestry, but also in our turn, inspir- 
ing ancestors for the future. In this sense 
the obligation of the women of Maine to the 
motto of the State faces both the past and 
the future. It is at once both glory and re- 
sponsibility. Each day something new is 
added to memory’s gallery of pictures. What 
will be found there in the years to come? 
May women and mothers not forget that 
what they are, as individuals, is God's gift 
to them. But what they do with themselves 
in worthy accomplishment is their gift to 
God. 

Mrs. JOSEPH E. GOopBarR. 
PORTLAND. 





The Salk Vaccine: What Caused the 
Mess? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


fr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
current issue of Harper’s magazine con- 
tains a very interesting summary and 
analysis of the Salk vaccine affair, 
written by Mr. Leonard Engel, an expe- 
rienced reporter in scientific matters. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
teresting and revealing article be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and analysis was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE SALK VACCINE: WHAT CAUSED THE MESS? 
(By Leonard Engel) 

The peak of the polio season usually comes 
in the second half of August or the first part 
of September. This year, we might have 
had substantially fewer cases of polio than 
usual. As it is, the number we do have will 
be largely a matter of luck. 

We will have whatever number of cases do 
occur instead of the smaller number we 
might have had because of the great vaccine 
mess. During this past spring, the country 
was made to witness a spectacle without 
precedent. On April 12, Dr. Thomas Francis, 
Jr., of the University of Michigan, reported 
on the largest and most carefully executed 
field trial of a vaccine product in history, the 
1954 test of the Salk polio vaccine. The 
trial confirmed a major medical discovery. 
The Salk vaccine was found to be adequately 
effective in preventing paralytic poliomye- 
litis, and remarkably safe. A month later, 
the hopes the Francis report had aroused, 
and the vaccine itself, had been very nearly 
dissolved in an incredible sea of confusion. 

How did this come about? Who and what 
were responsible? It is no doubt too early 
for anyone to attempt a final assessment of 
what happened. The principal details, how- 
ever, can be established. 

The great vaccine mess was a tangled com- 
pound of many factors. It involved tech- 
nical questions so abstruse there are scarcely 
twoscore men in the United States compe- 
tent to pass on them, and everyone with a 
direct part in the situation, or nearly every- 
one, acted from the best of motives. 
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But demagogy and political expediency 
also contributed to the brew. So did over- 





sensationalism by the press, radio, and TV, 
and a misguided attemp: by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to with- 


hold from the public for many weeks infor- 
mation the public was entitled to have from 


the beginning. Also involved were timidity 
and lack of leadership; a complete failure to 
educate the public properly on vaccine de- 





spite all the propaganda the « itional 
unwillingness of scientists to give al lute 
guaranties; and many things more 

The point is, though, that the m was 


unnecessary. Even if better plar \ 
not have avoided the accident with Cutter 


vaccine, many more children than were inoc- 
ulated could have been imn ed ifely 
in time for this year’s polio seasor The 








vaccination program was perh not 1e 
best that could have been devised I t 
was not bad program. It could have been 
kept on the track. All that was necessary 
was a little judgment and some cap \ 
decisive action in the right places at the 
right time. 
HOW IT ALL STARTED 

The best way to unravel the great vaccine 
mess is to set down, first, a simple chronology 
of events as they were seen, let's say, by an 
average newspaper reader or TV viewer. 
Then we can get on to some other things t! 


also happened—though they were not in the 
papers—and to a rexamination of what we 
wrong. 


The place to begin is New York in October 


1954. In that month, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantle Paralysis, whose office 

on downtown Broadway, announced t t 
was taking a calculated risk. The f nda- 
tion had paid for the developn t of the 


Salk vaccine and paid for and arranged the 
field trial. Now, without waiting for Dr 
Francis’ report on the tri , 
enough vaccine to immuni on chil- 
dren. Its purpose was to get manufac 
into production and to have vaccine on hand 
as soon as the trial results were an! 
in the event that these were favorable. 





ze 9 mill 


turers 
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During the March of Dimes in January, 
foundation workers and foundation publicity 
carried the message of the calculated risk 
into nearly every home in the country. As 
the date for the Francis report drew near, 
interest was whipped up still more by ad- 
vance newspaper stories—like an erro! 
New York World-Telegram and Sun report 
that the vaccine had been found 100 per- 
cent effective. 

The date for the Fran report was set 
by Dr. Francis himself. It c d not be 
later than mid-April (otherwise the inocu- 


lation of school children could not be com- 
pleted before the end of the school year). 
Dr. Francis was pressed by the big new 
magazines to make it early in the week (to 
meet their deadlines). The University « 
Michigan, where a special scientific 
was held to hear the report 
day not be a Monday (to avoid calling out 
a make-ready crew on a Sunday, at Sunday 
rates). So it was April 12, the 
day of the month and the 10th anniversary 
of the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
most famous polio victim of all—a circum- 
stance which was to lead to caustic remarks 
later, but of which Dr. Francis insists he 
was at the time unaware. 

By 9 a. m. of the big day, nearly 200 news- 
men were jammed into a temporary news- 
} 


f 
meeting 


asked that the 


second Tues- 


room on the third floor of the Michigan 
graduate school administration building, 
awaiting copies of the report. These ar- 


rived at 9:15 under the escort of a university 
press officer and four Ann Arbor pi 
(It took the four policemen to get the press 
officer and his cargo through the crowd of 
newsmen and into the newsroom.) 

Dr. Francis began reading his report to 
an audience of 500 physicians and scientists 
in the auditorium downstairs an hour later. 
As the cameras ground, he announced that 


iicemen, 
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the vaccine had been between 60 and 90 
percent effective in preventing paralytic po- 
lio, and even more effective in avoiding the 
bulbar form of the disease. Side reactions 
among the 440,000 children who had received 
the vaccine had been very few and mild. 
There was no evidence to connect the vac- 
cine with the cases of polio that did occur 
among inoculated children; those children 
simply did not develop immunity or did not 
develop it in time. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., the success of the Salk 
vaccine was signaled by air-raid sirens, 
church bell, and the turning of all traffic 
lights red for 1 minute. In Washington, 
late that afternoon, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare signed licenses for 
manufacture of the vaccine. Parke, Davis 
& Co., 1 of 6 vaccine firms under contract 
to the polio foundation, made its first ship- 
ment less than 4 hours after its license was 
signed. Vaccination of first- and second- 
graders under the foundation program got 
underway, in San Diego, April 16. 

Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, medical director 
of the polio foundation, predicted that there 
would be enough vaccine to immunize 20 
million children by July 1. This was raised 
to 30 million when the foundation's medical 
advisory committee decided on two shots for 
each child this spring, with the third put 
off until next winter. (The longer interval 
between the second and third injections, Dr. 
Salk reported, would provide more solid, 
longer-lasting immunity.) Newspapers re- 
raised Dr. Van Riper; they guessed there 
might be enough vaccine to inoculate 45 
million children before the polio season. 

To get some of this vaccine for youngsters 
not covered by the foundation program, 
State and local health departments through- 
out the country began placing orders with 
the vaccine manufacturers. The manufac- 
turers said no orders could be accepted until 
commitments to the foundation had been 
fulfilled. It was soon evident that vaccine 
production was neither so large nor so elastic 
as expected and that the foundation con- 
tracts would take longer to complete than 
anticipated. New York and many other 
communities had to postpone scheduled in- 
oculation clinics repeatedly because the vac- 
cine had failed to arrive. The World- 
Telegram and Sun (Republican) charged 
that vaccine was being diverted to commer- 
cial channels and the black market. , Con- 
gressmen (mostly Democratic) charged that 
the Eisenhower administration was failing 
to make adequate plans to meet the demand 
for the vaccine, and introduced bills to con- 
trol the vaccine’s distribution. 


THE CUTTER CRISIS 


Over the next 10 days, the vaccine shortage 
dominated the news. Then, during the 
night of April 26-27, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service received word of six cases 
of paralytic polio in children inoculated with 
vaccine manufactured by the Cutter Labora- 
tories of Berkeley, Calif. This was more 
than could have been expected to occur by 
chance, among the comparatively small 
number who had received Cutter vaccine, in 
the postinoculation interval before immu- 
nity develops. The Surgeon General of the 
United States, Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, at once 
banned the Cutter product and started an 
investigation to see what, if anything, had 
gone wrong with it. 

Additional cases of post-inoculation polio 
soon appeared, many involving Cutter vac- 
cine, but also some where the injections 
had been the product of other manufactur- 
ers. The latter almost certainly had nothing 
to do with the vaccine. Like all other vac- 
cines, polio vaccine takes a period of some 
weeks to produce immunity. During this 
interval, the inocullee is still susceptible to 
the disease, and some inoculees will get it, 
if there is polio around—as there was in 
most of the areas where inoculations were 
taking place. But no one in a responsible 
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position had the wit or courage to make this 
clear for many weeks, not in the Public 
Health Service, not in the American Medical 
Association, not even in the polio foundation 
itself. So the panic grew. 

In the meantime, on April 29, a commit- 
tee of polio experts met at the National In- 
stitutes of Health (the research arm of the 
United States Public Health Service) to con- 
sider the problems posed by the Cutter vac- 
cine. The cOmmittee, on April 30, recom- 
mended continuation of the polio program 
with the vaccine of other manufacturers, and 
the appointment of a smaller committee to 
see whether more stringent safety standards 
for polio vaccine were possible. 

This second committee met on Thursday, 
May 5. On Friday, it was joined by repre- 
sentatives of the vaccine firms. At 4 a. m., 
on Saturday, May 7, the Surgeon General 
ordered a complete halt to the immuniza- 
tion program. He said he had acted because 
mass immunizations were scheduled in sev- 
eral States over the weekend, and because 
there had been insufficient time to evaluate 
the committee’s findings. 

During the next several weeks, a team 
of Public Health Service experts and con- 
sultants visited the vaccine plants. As a 
result, vaccine of two manufacturers that 
had been distributed but not used was re- 
cleared for use. (Vaccine of two other manu- 
facturers was cleared later.) Between trips, 
the touring experts consulted with more ex- 
perts at ad hoc conference. These went on 
at the National Institutes of Health until 
far into the night. 

Finally, on May 25, Dr. Scheele appointed 
still another committee. This one, which 
consisted of two representatives of the Public 
Health Service and five polio experts (includ- 
ing Dr. Salk), recommended a series of 
changes in the procedure for testing polio 
vaccine. After a day of debate, the changes 
were accepted by the manufacturers. 

Meanwhile, it developed that there was 
live polio virus in some Cutter vaccine. But 
this information did not come from the 
Public Health Service; to all questioners (and 
there were many), PHS was stil!l replying as 
late as the first week of June that investiga- 
tion of the Cutter vaccine was not yet com- 
pleted. 

The information came from Dr. Louis B. 
Gebhardt, of the University of Utah, via an 
enterprising young lady named Jane Krieger 
who works for the New York Times. Dr. 
Gebhart undertook to test a sample of Cut- 
ter vaccine for the Idaho Health Department. 
One of his monkeys died of polio after 
inoculation with the vaccine. Without leav- 
ing her office, or talking to Dr. Gebhardt, 
Miss Krieger got hold of this interesting 
news even before (according to a PHS 
spokesman) the Public Health Service. 

During the weeks following the first Cut- 
ter cases, Dr. Scheele many times reiterated 
his faith in the Salk vaccine. But his 
actions and his constant qualifying phrases 
(“there is still some information we are 
checking’’) belied his brave words. Parents 
and local health officials took the hint. 
Attendance at immunization clinics fell 
sharply. Communities in 10 States put off 
their immunization programs (but most 
later reinstated them). 

A few days before this article first went 
to press, Dr. Scheele announced that the 
program was “back on the track.” But new 
supplies of vaccine did not begin to flow 
for another week. Even Dr. Scheele conceded 
that it would be July befove the second 
round of shots in the foundation program 
could be completed in most States. It would 
take still longer to restore public confidence 
in the polio vaccine and in the United 
States Public Health Service. 


WHAT HAD GONE WRONG 


Even a cursory reading of the record raises 
many questions about the way the Salk vac- 
cine has been handled. For example, the 
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national foundation has been severely o;:; 
cized for the huge publicity sendoff the va 
cine received. It is certainly true that +, 
Salk vaccine has received much more »,, 
licity than any medical discovery 
But it is also true that the vaccine y 
have had an overexuberant sendoff n 
ter what the foundation did. 

Over the past two decades, polio has ha; 
built up into something more of a thr 
to health than it really is (though the ir 
dente of polio has been rising in recent cai 
and it was well on its way to becomi; E 
important health problem). The byij! 
was partly a consequence of the polio ; 
dation’s annual drive for funds, but , 
partly. It was also a product of polio’s yy. 
common nastiness. This has made po);j 
dramatic story—and newspapers, radio 
TV feed on dramatic stories. 

“It wouldn’t have made a particle of 
ference if Dr. Francis had read the rep 
himself in his bedroom or sent it in to th, 
most obscure medical journal he could { 
comments a veteran Associated Press ma 
“Reporters would have broken into his be 
room or stormed the journal’s printing | 
and taken the report out of there line 
line. The Francis report was the story 
the year. The newspapers would have 
somehow and played it for all it was w 
It will take something more than simple 
straints on the part of sponsoring a 
to avoid runaway publicity on other meq; 
discoveries in the future. 

It has also been argued, on the one ha: 
that the Cutter incident would not have 
curred if the vaccine had not been ru 
into production prematurely, and, on t 
other, that it would not have occurred if the 
Federal Government had made plans { 
orderly large-scale production and distribu- 
tion of the vaccine in advance of the Fran 
report. The contention that mass produ 
of the vaccine was premature ignores th 
fact that the Salk vaccine is one of the 
most thoroughly tested biological produ 
in history, and that a very large quantit 
of it—3,500,000 cc—was produced last y 
It also ignores the chaos and the outraged 
cries of press and public that would sure! 
have resulted if there had been no vaccine 
hand when Dr. Francis released his report 

It may be that trouble could have bee! 
avoided by a Government vaccine prog: 
as in Canada (where a modest governms 
program, which seeks to immunize ab 
one-quarter of Canadian children by sum- 
mer, has been going very well). Howev 
the kind of trouble that occurred at C 
can occur in plants operated by or working 
under contract to the Government, as wel 
as in plants producing for the foundati 
the commercial markets. In view of some 
of the technical difficulties that have sil 
developed, moreover, it would hardly have 
been desirable to produce vaccine on a b 
enough scale for the entire United States 
before the Francis report had approved it. 


In any event, the contention that the F 
eral Government should have ordered yac- 
cine before the Francis report neglects po- 
litical realities. During the weeks when t 
vaccine shortage was uppermost in the c 
try’s mind, the Eisenhower administr 
still resisted Federal control of distributi 
It is absurd to suppose that the Presid 
could have been persuaded to endorse, or t 
Congress to pass, a vaccine production p! 
gram last fall or winter when the need 
seemed far less pressing. 

More serious, to my mind, is the evide: 
that there was a notable lack of real pla- 
ning for the technical aspects of producing 
vaccine on the part of the foundatio! 
agencies like the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and—most important, because they 
have the legal responsibility—the Public 
Health Service and the Department © 
Health, Education, and Welfare. No matter 
how it’s sliced, the production of 3,500,000 
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t year was mass produc. 

difficulties that turned up this 

d should have been detected 

Whether or not it could have been 

the Cutter incident 

mismanaged that it 

the program we had. 

place—for reasons that I find 

erstand—the Department and 

h Service have not been 

he public. From about the be- 

May through at the first 

1 curtain of silence was drawn 

i Public Health Service scientific 

personnel working on the polio 

/ When I visited Washing- 

| Bethesda (the Washington suburb 

National Institutes of Health are 

I was not permitted to any 

ific or technical people. The ex- 

s that all were busy preparing 

he President on new measures 

the safety of the But 

1ad not been able to obtain infor- 

ectly from PHS technical people 

d, except for a press conference 

Dr. James A. Shannon, Associate Di- 

the Institutes of Health, the press 

PHS personnel only casually (main- 

NIH hospital cafeteria, the only eat- 

the sprawling medical research 

Reporters were forced to submit 

irough Department and PHS 

ers Practically all the important 

went unanswered for. weeks, 

ecrets of state were involved, just 
of the American people. 


event, 
tly so 


wrecked 






least 


em 


see 


vaccine. 





THREE BIG QUESTIONS 
( n nevertheless establish some of 
ppened in the great vaccine mess, 


of what the Department and the 


ervice did not see fit to tell. I 
iyself to three questions: What 
ng with the Cutter vaccine? Why 


heele call off the immunization 
4 o'clock in the morning of May 
who finally got the vaccine program 
the track? 
take up the Cutter affair first. Al- 
Public Health Service has been 
e pains to avoid saying so, there was 
tive evidence of the presence of live 
ome samples of Cutter vaccine from 
dozen polio cases associated with it. 
me cases turned up in areas like 
here polio does not ordinarily occur 
ime of year. Second, in most of 
ases, paralysis began in the injected 
h an association is not usual, 
may occur once in a while, when 
no connection between vaccine and 
tion disease. 


the 


lia 


I now, of course, the presence of live 
‘ n one sample of Cutter vaccine has 
bee confirmed. (As recently as June 7, 


er, the Health Service refused to say 
er its scientists had found virus in the 
or not.) How did it get there? 
Dr. Shannon of NIH points out, this 
never be known for certain. The vac- 
lved was shipped from the Cutter 
! ts shortly after April 12. Its defects did 
not become known until 2 weeks later. How 
e be sure precisely what submicro- 
ruses were where when that vaccine 
V processed, perhaps months before? 
Nonetheless there appear to be only two 
which live virus could have got into 
e ine. One was somehow to survive 
€ Killing treatment and pass undetected 
the battery of safety tests to which 
polo vaccine is subjected. Recent cal- 
Hons suggest that this could have 


I me ed 
1. 


e other possibility is that the virus got 
accidentally during bottling or at some 
er time after the killing agent was neu- 

ed. (The agent employed to kill the 

Virus, formaldehyde, is toxic to human 
as well as virus and must be neu- 
before the vaccine can be used.) 





f< r * 
In favor of the second possibility is 


the 
fact that part of one of the suspect lots was 
apparently all right; no cases of polio turned 
up among children injected with a 22,000 
cubic centimeter sublot of 


one of these lots. 
This implies (th« 


igh it by no means proves) 





that the vi gC n after manufacture ws 

completed and t re the vials in which the 
vaccine was packed were sealed More- 
over, Cutter alone among the six vaccine 
manufacturers bottled in the same building 
where live virus was handled Polio virus 
may well get into the air in such a building 
Two considerations would imply this First, 
production workers in at least one other 


polio vaccine plant have been found to have 
very high concentrations ot untipoho an- 
tibody in their blood, sure evidence of re- 





peated exposure to the virus Some of this 
was probably airborne. Second, accidental 
polio infections have « urred from time to 
time in diagnostic iboratories Some of 
these are also thought to have been air- 
borne 

It should be emphasized, whatever went 
wrong or was wrong at Cutter, that the Pub- 





lic Health Service is right in the boat with 
Cutter The PHS Laboratory of Biologics 
Control prescribed the safety tests PHS 
regulations permitted bottling in the same 
building with live virus, provided certain 
precautions were observed (and they were 
observed). PHS inspectors visited and ap- 
proved the Cutter layout before Cutter re- 
ceived its license 

Almost none of the above was stated or 
admitted by the Public Health Service Nor 
was the Surgeon General telling the whole 


story when he stated that he had called off 


the immunization program on May 7—the 
act that really sent the program into a tail- 
spin—to allow more time to evaluate the 
findings of the expert committee that had 


been meeting in Bethesda. 

During the 10 days between the first Cut- 
ter cases and May 6, Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby had evidently made it plain to Dr. 

must be no more post- 


Scheele that there 

inoculation polio cases on the Eisenhower 
administration’s political doorstep. The 
immunization program was to be stopped 
unless and until the Surgeon General could 
give, or obtain from the experts, an iron-clad 
guaranty of no more Cutter incidents. 

Dr. Scheele is an experienced public-health 
man. He knew that there is no medical 
preparation whatever that is absolutely and 
unconditionally safe; that some risk is taken 
when any medicine, even as innocuous as 
aspirin, is given. He knew that the 
product of the other five vaccine manufac- 
turers was (and is) as safe a vaccine as there 
is; and that the risk of another Cutter inci- 
dent was very small—especially since other 
manufacturers began strengthening their 
safety procedures as soon as word of the 
Cutter affair got around. 

But the Surgeon General is not a specialist 
in immunology, one of the most highly com- 
plex branches of modern medicine and bi- 
ology; not one physician or public-health of- 
ficer in a thousand, for that matter,, can 
have a really adequate knowledge of it. Dr. 
Scheele put the problem to the experts who 
met on May 5 and 6. Being experts, and 
therefore men who wouldn’t absolutely guar- 
antee anything, the committee would not 
give him the guaranty he needed. Further- 
more, they brought up a variety of technical 
problems concerning the vaccine which 
should have been thrashed out prior to April 
12 but which were now brandnew to Dr. 
Scheele. He felt he had no choice but to 
close down the program. 

The person who finally started the pro- 
gram back on the track was none other than 
Dr. Jonas Salk. In the 2 weeks after the 
shutdown order, Dr. Scheele called platoons 
of additional experts to Washington. (“I’ve 
had more calls to the Washington Airport in 
the past 2 weeks than in the last 20 years,” 
said a Bethesda cabdriver.) The experts 


also 
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now met in ad hoc conferences. ™ mie t 


that 









anyone could say whateve he wanted 
to, at any length he desired. and no ons i 
authority to decide anything rhe 
conferences stretched o and 
ity until one man decided he } 
enough 
On Friday night, May 20. Dr u 
home to Pittsburgh. On Saturday 1 he 
sent Dr. Scheele a wire informing hi: 
he would attend no more ad hoc « ere! 
and calling upon the Surge Gener 
point a committee with power t ‘ 
the program going agai A wire B 
O'Connor, president of the px f - 
tion, seconded Salk’'s pron rhe cor - 
tee (a larger one than Salk had igge 
was appointed May 25; Salk was named a 
member (though he had not 1} ed h 
self) In 2 days, t) committes r r - 
t titles in different Public Health Service 
ses—drew up ecure ¢ 
for a new set of si t s a A 
the wheels slowly began to turn 


LOOKING BACK 


The new safety standards, w! h 


were - 

nounced May 27, make three mate 
changes in the procedure for te 
vaccine First, larger samples of ¢ 
must be tested to make more certain that 
live virus present is picked uj} Second, tl 
Killing process is somewhat lengthened and 
two successive necative tests for live viru 
instead of one are required at the end of the 
killing process. Third, the vi ne must be 
tested for live polio virus after bott 

The new standards invite two comme! 





To begin with, there is no requirement f 
duplicate testing of all lots of \ cine (al- 
though the Public Health Service is increas- 
ing the number of Jots on which is running 
tests). The reasons why PHS has not ked 
for full duplicate testing are 1 t the Health 
Service hasn't the manpower or facilities to 
perform them, and doesn't believe duplicate 
tests are necessary Last year, the vaccine 
used in the field trial was triplicate-tested 
because few laboratories were experienced 
performing the tests, and as a test of the re- 
liability of the safety tests themselves > 
tests (especially the tissue culture tests) 
were found sufficiently reliable s t no 
purpose would be served by holdi: 
munizations this year until all lots of vaccine 
could be duplicate-tested 

The other comment is that the new te 
ing procedures, as Dr. Scheele has said, make 
a safe vaccine safer They lock up all the 
doors through which live virus could } 
got into the Cutter vaccine, or mig! ge 
into other vaccine However, they could i 


should have been developed before the ¢ 

ter incident. Failing that, they could and 

should have been developed without put 

the immunization progra 
In saying this, I am aware, of cours 

I have the benefit of hindsight 

urging someone else to have shown « 

I, for one, might have lacked, had I been in 


m into reverse 


> 





the kitchen when the heat was on. 

It seems to me that the Surgeon Gene 
should have announced, as so t 
realized that some of the Cutter vac € 


gone sour, that Cutter’s polio vaccine pro- 
duction unit had been shut down and would 


not be reopened until it had been entirely 
rebuilt under the most severe eguar¢ 

Simultaneously, he should have directed 
other manufacturers to perform a fil after- 
bottling live virus test on a sample of ade- 
quate size This would have provided im- 
mediate protection against live virus in the 


final product (however it got there and 
enabled the immunization program to } 
ceed Any other needed changes in safety 


standards could then have been made late! 
The Surgeon General must or should have 
recognized almost immediately the probabil- 
ity that he was dealing with live virus, and 
that how it got there was likely never to be 


settled for sure. Instead of first condus 
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a scientific experiment to settle largely un- 
answerable questions, he should have been 
busy putting out the forest fire that the 
Cutter accident had started. 

If he had paid attention to putting out the 
fire, much less damage would have been done 
to the immunization program, to the Public 
Health Service, to public confidence in the 
Salk vaccine, to the dignity of the medical 
profession in general, and, incidentally, to 
Cutter Laboratories. An ironical feature of 
the policy the Surgeon General and his 
superiors actually followed—ironical because 
this is a Republican, probusiness administra- 
tion—is that it has served only to deepen 
Cutter’s difficulties. If the Surgeon General 
had announced that the Cutter polio-vaccine 
unit would have to be rebuilt—which it will 
have to be anyhow, if the Berkeley firm again 
expects to sell the vaccine—Cutter’s name 
would soon have dropped out of the head- 
lines. The Health Service’s prolonged re- 
fusal to say what the situation was at Cutter 
and what was being done only kept reporters 
asking questions and thus kept Cutter’s 
name in the newspapers. 

Perhaps the misguided silence on Cutter 
was merely one more manifestation of a fail- 
ing that has plagued the Health Service and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare throughout the vaccine mess. The 
Health Service and the Department not only 
hurt the polio program and themselves by 
doing the wrong things. They did it through 
plainly avoidable public-relations ineptness, 
typified by Dr. Scheele’s penchant for an- 
nouncements in the small hours of the 
morning and by Secretary Hobby’s classic 
fatuity: “No one could have forseen the pub- 
lic demand for the vaccine.” 

Shortly before I left Washington, I stopped 
by for a chat with a friend in the Public 
Health Service who has nothing to do with 
polio or vaccines. “The only good thing 
this mess has shown,” he said, “is that people 
are more discriminating than we think. 
Most of the kids who missed out on their 
shots will be back, though perhaps not as 
soon as they should be. But I don’t know 
how our Service will come out. I asked a 
housewife who withdrew her youngster from 
the program at his school whether she’d 
lost confidence in the vaccine. ‘No,’ she re- 
plied, ‘I’m just waiting for the Public Health 
Service to get itself squared away.’” 





The Silver Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal entitled “Silver Service,” and an 
article from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor by George Ericson. Both the edi- 
torial and the article deal with the 
fictitious argument that the silver sub- 
sidy is a profit to the Government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of June 1, 
1955] 


Sr.ver SERVICE 


Silver a few days ago achieved a kind of 
parity with gold. Private buyers paid more 





CONGRESS! 


for it than the 90.41 cents an ounce which 
the United States Treasury stands ready to 
shell out for it if it is mined in this country. 

For the past 22 years this has not been the 
case. In 1933 American silver producers be- 
gan receiving this special treatment, and it 
has amounted to a very substantial annual 
subsidy, since for almost the whole of those 
22 years the market price has been far be- 
low the Treasury's buying price. 

In contrast, gold, though much more wide- 
ly regarded us a useful monetary standard, 
has solid most of the time at prices equal to or 
higher than the Treasury would pay for it. 
Silver, always jealous of gold, can now boast 
that it, too, stands on its own feet. 

The silver mining industry can boast an- 
other honor. It has the distinction of being 
probably the inventor, at least in the United 
States, of price -support and stockpiling 
schemes for its own benefit. There was a 
Treasury silver-purchase program as far.back 
as the 1870’s—long before the American 
farmer had thought of any such thing. Of 
course, since the present silver program was 
started in 1933, other interests have caught 
on. Elaborate and permanent schemes of the 
same general kind, covering major farm com- 
modities, have been adopted, and the idea 
also has spread to additional metals, includ- 
ing lead, zinc, mercury, and others. 

But silver has a special magic of its own, 
by which even the Treasury benefits. Even 
though it pays more for silver than it’s 
worth, it manages to make a profit on it—a 
secret which would be invaluable in the 
commercial world. The moment Uncle Sam 
buys an ounce of silver at 90.41 cents he lists 
it as an asset worth $1.29. Then he issues 
silver certificates on the basis of that new 
value. This process is called seigniorage, 
in reverence for the lords and kings who 
used to steal from their subjects in a similar 
manner. 

You’ve probably got some of these certifi- 
cates in your pocket right now. If you 
turned them in for the silver (in accordance 
with the promise on their face) you would, 
of course, lose about 30 cents of each dollar 
so exchanged. Fortunately, however, Uncle 
Sam will accept such bills in full payment 
of taxes on the $1.29-an-ounce basis of value. 
So Uncle Sam is rightly regarded in a bet- 
ter light than those’ old lords and kings. 

Yet it is obvious that the Government 
could issue paper money of this kind with- 
out bothering to accumulate all that silver. 
It’s got about 3 billion ounces of it, 15 times 
the world’s annual production at the present 
rate. That's far in excess of any other stock- 
pile in relation’to output. Furthermore, 
this is one hoard that can’t possibly have 
any real use in the war emergency. 

Thus the silver stockpile is the first to 
have been started, relatively the biggest, 
and also the most useless. Quite a record 
for an industry about as big as the manu- 
facture of gloves. 





[From the Christian Science Monitor] 


FEDERAL SILVER BUYING PROGRAM HELD 
ILLOGICAL 


(By George Ericson) 


Once more silver has crept into the lime- 
light, with the price at a 35-year high. Con- 
suming interests are in conflict with produc- 
ers and all the old arguments pro and con 
current before and during World War II are 
being revived. The Government is sitting on 
top of the world's largest accumulation of 
the metal which is being augmented by Fed- 
eral purchases of newly mined silver. At 
the same time industry is steadily increasing 
its use of the metal at rising prices, at a 
time when foreign countries are finding it 
difficult to obtain silver for coinage purposes. 

Only this week Senator Green, of Rhode 
Island, took up the cudgels for the users of 
silver, as he has done on other occasions, 
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and attacked the silver bloc of wes: 
ators for trying to prevent hearing 
measure to repeal the Silver Pur 
This act in the eyes of most econom) 
Outlived its usefulness. It oblis 
United States to buy all the silver n 
a federally fixed price and retain i 
pile until the price reaches 90.41 
troy ounce, after which the 
could sell out of “free stocks” to in 
say 91 cents an ounce, the slight diffe; 
between the two prices being account 
by transportation costs. 

SILVER BLOC FIGHT TO KEEP ADVANTAGE 

The silver question is a classic examp} 
how a subsidy serves the interests o; 
group while it nullifies the law 
and demand. For decades the produ 
terests have been able to extract 
which gives them substantially hig! 
than would be possible in a free urke 
They have advanced the double-barre] 
ment that much of the silver thus bouygp: 
becomes part of the monetary reserves 
the currency system, and, too, that with. 
drawing price support would sever: ' 
zinc, lead, and copper companies, si: 
is a valuable byproduct of minin: 
metals. 

The latest tactic of the silver Senators | 
to delay hearings on a repeal measure, either 
on the assumption that indefinite p 
ment will prevent action, or that full 
licity will alert the voting public to the 
irrationality of Federal silver buying. Such 


y Hurt 





buying merely adds to the tons of silver pu 
underground, now more than adequate as 
monetary reserve, and produces an artifici 


scarcity which raises costs to the fabricati 
photographic, and of late to the electronics 
industries, and, of course, to the publi 
With 1,285,000,000 ounces in the Treasur 
and 410 million ounces loaned to our allies 
during World War II which is beginning 
be repaid, any plea that we need silver 
stockpile it, is hollow. 

UNITED STATES POLICY CAUSES SCARCITY OF THE 

METAL 

With industry at large using more silv 
15 to 20 percent is the estimate, and with 
Mexican stocks depleted because of a 17 
million-ounce purchase by Iran, the plight 
of the lend-lease countries who must repaj 
the United States silver loan within 2 years 
from now is given emphasis. The largest 
borrowers, India, Pakistan, and Britain, un- 
able to obtain the silver in any other way 
have begun to substitute baser metals for 
their silver coins, and it is reported are 
using the silver content to pay the United 
States. Thus this country is doing on 4 
minor scale what it did to China when the 
Silver Purchase Act pushed that country of 
the silver standard. 

The opponents of a free market for silver 
said recently that “no worthwhile result 
could possibly accrue to the country” if the 
Green bill were enacted, since the New York 
market price and the Treasury selling price 
are now the same. To which Senator GREEN 
logically retorted that in that case there was 
no good reason why these Senators should 
oppose the repeal. 

Of course, the western Senators hope that 
the $1.29 an ounce price, held to be its full 
monetary value, will eventually be attained. 
For every ounce purchased the Treasury can 
chalk up a gain of about 29 cents. Adding 
the profit on 400 million ounces owed us 
would enable the Treasury to claim a $640 
million profit, no mean sum. However, the 
eastern Senators just say the the gain is 
fictitious. Will economic reasoning resolvé 
this impasse between the producers and the 
users? 



































































































Taxation of Business Income Derived 


.AUe 


From Foreign Sources 





“TENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
’ 

HON. JERE COOPER 

OF TENNESSEE 

> HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
COOPER. 
isury, the Honorable George M. 


! ev. a letter and accompanying 
emorandum pertaining to the taxation 


ness income earned abroad. The 


etary’s letter recommended favor- 
nsideration of legislation which 
i erant a lower rate of tax on cor- 
e business income earned abroad, 
at similar to the present tax 
atment accorded income earned in 
Western Hemisphere. 
hairman of the House Committee 
Ways and Means, I introduced legis- 
H. R. 7725, which would give effect 
recommendation of the Secretary 
e Treasury which is in conformity 
1e President’s recommendation as 
rth in his message to the Congress 
foreign economic policy of January 
) 
For the benefit of those persons who 
terested in this subject, I will in- 
this point in the Recorp the letter 
sich I received from the Secretary of 
Treasury with the memorandum 
accompanied that letter: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, July 27, 1955 
TERE COOPER 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
My DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Last year, your 
and the House of Representa- 
included as part of the tax revision bill 
visions giving a lower rate of tax on 
ite business income earned abroad, 
ewhat similar to that available since 
income earned in the Western Hemi- 
ere Provision also was made for post- 
nement of taxes on the income of foreign 
until it was removed from the 
( try where it was earned, a treatment 
comparable to that now given to 
me of foreign subsidiaries. These 
were omitted from the bill as re- 
d by the Senate Finance Committee, 
but the report of that Committee stated the 
that provisions along these lines might 
veloped in the conference between the 
and the Senate before final passage 
tax bill. This was not done. The 
ry Department has continued to ex- 
the problem since that time. 
w submit to you a suggested draft of 
on designed to secure the results 
were sought and apparently desired 
year. This is in accord with the Pres- 
Us recommendation in 1954, which was 
med in his message on foreign eco- 
policy on January 10 of this year. 
e purpose of this recommended legisla- 
n is to facilitate the investment abroad 
ol capital from this country. At present 
r business firms are at a disadvantage in 
ries with lower taxes than our own 
i they have to compete with local capi- 
r capital from countries which impose 
wer taxes on foreign income than we do. 
Foreign countries are also under an incen- 
e t© increase taxes on United States enter- 
es up to the level of United States tax 


le 
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vee 
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Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from the Secretary of 
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Capital investment will aid in the eco- 
nomic development of foreign countries. 
Participation by United States enterprises 


will encourage development along the lines 
we have followed in this country which are 
especially helpful in raising living standards, 
through high wages and mass markets, and 
which will promote the flow of international 
trade with the United States. 

The Treasury staffs and I will be glad to 
be of such assistance as we ¢ 
committee, and your staff 
tion which you may wi 
ation of 


in to you, your 
in any considera- 
sh to give to the tax- 
foreign income A memo- 


business 


randum explaining our analysis of three of 
the problems we have considered in this 
area 18 encioseda 
Sincerely y 
ae rf M HuUMPHPREY 
Secretary of the Trea 
MEMORANDUM ON PROBLEMS IN TAXATION OF 


FOREIGN INCOME 


The principal problem in developing rec- 
ommendations for new legislation on taxa- 
tion of income from foreign sources has 
been in the definition of foreign business 
income. Some argue for a broad definition, 
which would include not only income 
earned from significant business activity 
actually conducted abroad but also income 
from products made here and merely sold 
for delivery abroad. Others favor a defini- 
tion related to a “permanent establishment” 


abroad, or to the existence of a business 
activity subject to taxation in the country 
where it is conducted. Still others prefer a 
specific listing of designated activities which 
are deemed to be of particular importance. 
Naturally, the representatives of almost every 
particular industry or activity argue that 
they should not be left out of any group 
which receives favorable tax treatment. 

In our analysis of the problems of defini- 


tion, the following principles have seemed 
important. (1) As a matter of national pol- 
icy, it would not be desirable or wise for 


this country to subsidize exports by taxing 
profits from exports at a lower rate than 
profits from domestic sales. For this reason, 
a definition based, on ultimate destination, 
or place of delivery of goods produced, would 
not be satisfactory. (2) Small business 
should have the same potential advantages 
as larger businesses. (3) The standard se- 
lected should not be subject to manipulation 
by arrangements, for example, to rent an 
office or pay a small tax abroad to qualify 
for a substantial tax advantage at home. 
The definition of foreign income suggested 
in the attached draft legislation revolves 
around the active conduct of a trade or busi- 
ness abroad, with the exception of export 
trade. It is a broad concept, related to 
economic activities which often involve capi- 


tal investment and typically involve full 
participation and integration in the econ- 
omy of the country where it is carried on. 


To avoid any tax motivation for companies’ 
to shift to foreign countries their production 
of goods intended for our own home markets, 
the importation to the United States of any 
substantial part of the products manufac- 
tured abroad would disqualify a company 
for the special tax treatment. 

Inevitably there will be difficulties in ad- 
ministering this or any other definition of 
foreign income. In some instances it will 
be difficult to draw the dividing line between 
manufacturing which would qualify for the 
lower tax and minor assembly or repack- 
aging which would not qualify. Such diffi- 
culties, however, should not stand in the 
way of an attempt to foster economic devel- 
opment through private capital investment. 


Two problems, of more limited scope, exist 
in connection with the postponement of tax 
on income earned by foreign branches. 

First, under present law the income from 
a foreign subsidiary corporation is not taxed 
until it is received by ymestic 


the d parent 


company There is no leval ba for tax- 
ation by this country of such inc ie so kk 
as it is held abroad by the foreign su diary 


regardless of how it is reinvest 
from the country where it is 





foreign countries It has bee pr ) 
foreign branches of United States « 
tions be given similar latitud oO shi im 
between countries with no interveniy tax 
imposed by the United States u é 
income is finally repatriated 

A deferral of tax on forse I é 
it is repatriated would e the 1 xir 1 
encouragement to foreign investment. H - 
ever, such a pr ision we« 1 be to 
abuse There could be indefinits f 
ment of tax bv sh prof € ( 
high-risk areas to low K ve € in 
other pl ces The clive d 
growth of foreign inve é 

lready operating profital i Ww ! 
Y elve great r t r 
presently oy sole the U ed 
States It re seen re 
adopt deferral of tax on 1 h ir e ¢ 
a limited basis, at least in the first instance 

The second problem concerns the sir 
taneous allowance of both a deduc and 
a credit for foreign taxes on i ne receive 
through foreign subsidiarie At prese f 
earnings Of a foreign subsidiary cor ir 
when received as dividends | the } ¢ 
corporation here, are subject to the t 
United States corporation income tax. } 
a credit is allowed against the lt en ‘ 
tax for any foreign income tax paid t 
subsidiary. The United States tax 
posed only on the subsidiary’s net ¢ 
after payment of the foreign come tax 
The combined effect of the credit and de« 
tion (under some combinatior of rate 
a somewhat lower total tax. foreign and do- 
mestic, than the United States tax would be 


by itself. For example: when the fore 
corporate tax rate is one-half of our rate } 
percent against our percent the com- 
bined effective tax on the foreign income 
(foreign and domestic) works out to o a 
little over 45 percent This feature of the 
foreign tax credit was adopted in the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 No recommendation h 
been made to change it, presumably bec: e 
it has not seemed desirable to increase, di- 
rectly or through technical changes, the pres- 
ent tax on foreign business income 

A similar treatment of foreign ini 
taxes is suggested in the prGposed taxation of 
income from foreign branche: rhis i 
a necessary or essential part of the prog 


and is included only to secure similarity with 
tne taxation of income from subsi 
along the lines established by the 1918 
nue Act. 


Medical Profession Endorses Handling of 
Salk Vaccine by Secretary Hobby and 
Dr. Scheele 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
eranted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


MINNESOTA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


St. Paul, Minn., June 2, 1955. 
Hon. WALTER H. Jupp, 

Congressman, Fifth Minnesota Dis- 
trict, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: The following tele- 
gram was sent to President Eisenhower, M: 





A6928 


Hobby, and Dr. Scheele by the Minnesota 
State Medical Association. 

We are sending it to you for your infor- 
mation. 

“The Minnesota State Medical Association, 
in its 102d annual session in Minneapolis, 
unanimously endorses and commends the 
admirable way in which you, Mrs. Hobby, and 
Dr. Leonard Scheele have handled the Salk 
polio vaccine controversy. We believe im- 
plicitly in the honesty and integrity of the 
manufacturers, of the distributors, of the 
medical profession, and in the good sports- 
manship of the American people to handle 
the situation in the proper manner without 
Federal controls. We wish to have you know 
we heartily commend your attitude in this 
whole matter. 

“A. O. SWENSON, M. D., 
“President.” 
Sincerely yours, 
R. R. ROSELL, 
Executive Secretary. 





Tax Policies of the Secretary of the 
Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, on August 
1, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MADDEN], in discussing the record of the 
84th Congress, made a series of state- 
ments critical of the tax policies of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Construc- 
tive criticism is always welcome. How- 
ever, the statements of the gentleman 
were so ill-founded and misleading that 
they should not be allowed to go unan- 
swered. 

Following are some of the erroneous 
statements, and the true facts of the 
matter in each case: 

The charge: That Secretary Hum- 
phrey’s opposition to the Democratic 
proposal for an across-the-board $20 tax 
cut showed that “big business is truly in 
the saddle during this administration.” 

The facts: Secretary Humphrey 
opposed the Democratic proposal because 
it would have cost about $2.3 billion a 
year in revenue, and so would have de- 
liberately increased deficit financing with 
all its inflationary dangers. It thus 
would have played fast and loose with 
the real welfare of all Americans. 

The inflation which the proposal in- 
invited could have cost Americans far 
more than the tax cut would have saved 
them. 

The Secretary, while opposing the $20- 
for-everybody tax cut, urged the Con- 
gress to continue responsible financial 
management of the Government’s affairs 
by extension of, first, the corporate in- 
come tax rate at 52 percent; and, second, 
the excise taxes on tobacco, liquor, and 
so forth, which otherwise would have 
gone down automatically. 

The charge: That 90 percent of the 
tax bill enacted in 1954 was “a windfall 
to the high-bracket taxpayers.” 

The facts: The administration’s 1954 
tax reduction program made reductions 
amounting to $7.4 billion, the largest 
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dollar reduction in any one year in the 
country’s history. Reductions included 
$3 billion in individual income taxes; $1 
billion in excise taxes; $1.4 billion in var- 
ious relief provisions of the tax revision 
bill; and $2 billion through termination 
of the excess-profits tax. 

Two-thirds of the total $7.4 billion 
1954 tax reduction program was for the 
direct benefit of individuals, the other 
third for the benefit of business. Of the 
$4.6 billion in reductions received by in- 
dividuals, 37 percent went to individuals 
with incomes of less than $5,000. This 
group which received 37 percent of the 
relief had previously been paying approx- 
mately one-third of the total burden of 
the individual income taxes and the ex- 
cises which were reduced in 1954. In- 
dividual income taxes were reduced 10 
percent in the lower and middle income 
brackets, and only about 1 percent in 
the top brackets. 

The charge: That “Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey engineered the ex- 
cess profits tax repeal.” 

The facts: The Secretary has made it 
plain that he considers the excess-prof- 
its tax a bad tax. Practically all econo- 
mists agree. However, the Secretary 
did not engineer repeal of the excess- 
profits tax. The truth is that, when rev- 
enue needs of the Government required 
it, he successfully sought a 6-month ex- 
tension of this tax. 

Actually it was legislation enacted in 
1950 by the Democratic 82d Congress 
which provided for the automatic ter- 
mination on June 30, 1953, of the excess 
profits tax. The huge budgetary deficits 
inherited by the new Republican admin- 
istration in 1953 made immediate tax 
reductions financially unsound, and in 
spite of the very undesirable nature of 
the tax, President Eisenhower on May 
20, 1953, found it necessary to recom- 
mend its extension for 6 months beyond 
the automatic termination date. Sec- 
retary Humphrey supported this recom- 
mendation. Therefore, the truth of the 
matter is that the Republican adminis- 
tration was actually responsible for 
keeping the excess profits tax for 6 
months longer than the Democrats had 
provided. 

The charge: This administration has 
given “handouts of about 19 billion” to 
big business through tax concessions 
“under the runaway-plant program.” 

The facts: This charge evidently re- 
fers to the provision for rapid tax amor- 
tization of emergency plants and equip- 
ment. The Revenue Act of 1950, enacted 
by the Democratic 82d Congress, pro- 
vided special tax deductions for the 60- 
months amortization of facilities certi- 
fied as essential because of the defense 
emergency. The Congress has not 
changed this provision of the law, and 
it continues to be adminstered as pro- 
vided by the 1950 act. The maximum 
annual amount by which tax revenues 
were estimated to be decreased is $880 
million in the fiscal year 1956. The ag- 
gregate decrease in revenues from 1951 
through 1960 is estimated at $4.5 billion, 
and this will be substantially offset by 
revenue gains in the following years. 

Secretary Humphrey has been one of 
the foremost in suggesting that the rapid 
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tax amortization law be modified, ang ;. 
this connection some recent remarks : 
J. A. Livingston in his well-known By 


4ill 


Post and Times Herald are interestin. 
Mr. Livingston wrote: 

As Humphrey sees it, incentives to ex 
plants no longer are needed. Since t 
writeof was enacted, the excess-profits ta, 
has been repealed, and the new Inter.) 
Revenue Code permits all busine 
quicken their depreciation—to take | 
two-thirds of the cost of a plant in 
half of its normal life. 

* * . * . 

Says Humphrey: 

“Certificates should be used sparingly a; 
be confined to direct war requirements,” 


The charge: That the Eisenhower ad. 
ministration through Secretary Hum. 
phrey installed the “stock option plan 
which meant billions to the high-bracket 
taxpayers.” 

The facts: The provision for specia] 
tax treatment of restricted employee 
stock options was enacted in 1950 by the 
Democratic 82d Congress. There has 
been no basic change in this provision 
during the Eisenhower administration 
In fact, the Republican tax revision lay 
of 1954 made changes imposing some 
limitations on the use of the provision. 

The charge: That “the Eisenhower 
tax brain trusters enacted the so-called 
rapid depreciation provision which al- 
lows corporations to charge off against 
taxes cost of new machinery, plant 
equipment, etc., which amounts between 
15 to 20 billion.” 

The facts: The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration did indeed appreciate the need 
for a more flexible allowance of depre- 
ciation deductions than had been per- 
mitted under prior tax law. The Presi- 
dent in his budget message of January 
21, 1954, recommended changes in the 
depreciation provisions. He noted that 
the tax treatment of depreciation has 
far-reaching effects on all business, and 
liberalization would be especially helpful 
in the expansion of small business, 
whether conducted as individual pro- 
prietorships, partnerships, or corpora- 
tions. 

The need for change was also plainly 
evident to the Congress. In June 1953 
some 70 statements urging liberaliza- 
tion of depreciation allowances were pre- 
sented in hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It was pointed 
out that the rigid, long-standing rules 
were not in accord with modern busi- 
ness practice and economic facts. The 
situation was discouraging to plant 
modernization and economic progress, 
particularly when the investment was of 
a long-range character and involved 4 
considerable business risk. 

The revision of the depreciation provi- 
sions adopted by the Congress in the 
1954 Internal Revenue Code will allow 
tax procedure of farmers, business con- 
cerns and others to conform to the eco- 
nomic reality of faster depreciation in 
the early years of the life of the property. 
The new methods allowed are in fact 
modest as compared to the action taken 
in other countries. 

The decrease in Federal tax revenues 
resulting from these depreciation 
changes is estimated at $364 million in 
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ne fiscal year 1955, $291 million of 
. is attributable to depreciation de- 
"tions of corporations and $73 million 
. hbo cinesses of individuals and partner- 
me Actually, of course the more 
iberal de preciation allowance does not 
riv involve any loss of revenue. 
savers who take advantage of the 
» methods through larger deprecia- 
» deductions in current years will pay 
taxes in the future. 
plain that talk of huge windfalls 
bic business and high bracket tax- 
sys from the administration’s tax pol- 
soc jg nonsense. It is equally silly to 
e Secretary Humphrey with re- 
nsibility for tax provisions enacted 
hy Democratic Congresses under a 
Democratic administration. 
Politically motivated attacks must be 
ected but those making charges 


| stick to the truth. 








The Free Chinese Have Not Been 
Fooled by the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
prophetic speech given last February by 
Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese Am- 
bassador to the United States, at Rollins 
llege, Winter Park, Fla., February 27, 
55. The Chinese have learned from 
tter experience the true nature of the 
Communist movement. The West would 
have done better if it had paid more at- 

ntion to the Chinese warnings: 

ASIA AT CROSSROADS 


Tes 


In the present uncertain and insecure con- 
dition of the world, what goes on in Asia is 
importance. Asia is the oldest, the 

est, and the most populous continent in 
rid. It is the birthplace of the found- 

e! f all the great religions, including Mo- 
hammed, Jesus, Buddha, and Confucius. It 
pies two-thirds of the land area of the 


earth and possesses 55 percent of the world’s 
po} tion, 

True, it is behind Europe and America in 
scientific knowledge, technological skill, and 


il development. Equally true it is 
lly poor and underdeveloped, and a 
imber of its people are illiterate. But 
h in natural resources, strategic met- 
ind human labor. Its potential power 
unlimited. 


Politically, Asia has been undergoing a 
rapid transformation from a colonial and 


emicolonial status to one of equal posi- 
th Europe and America. The spirit of 
alism has been growing so strongly 
t that in the last decade 17 countries 
regained their independence and be- 
full-fledged members of the family of 


Because of the combination of these vital 
tor international communism, which 
eeks to dominate the world, considers Asia 
S of great importance to its cause and finds 
ppy hunting ground. No lesser Com- 
leaders than Lenin and Stalin urged 
their comrades the conquest and con- 
1 of Asia as an indispensable step to the 
complete communization of the world. The 
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seizure of the Chinese mainland, the in- 
vasion of South Korea, the Indochinese war, 
and the present Communist attacks against 
offshore islands of the Republic of China— 
just to give a few illustrations of the Com- 
munist activities—are all integral parts of 
the Communist plan to bring Asia behind 
the Iron Curtain in preparation for the con- 
quest of what they call the capitalistic world. 

On the Asiatic scene there are, broadly 
speaking, three groups of nations pursuing 
three different policies. One belongs to the 
Communist camp and comprises the Soviet 
Union with its satellites, including the 
Peiping regime, Outer Mongolia, North Ko- 
rea, and Viet Minh, all of which take di- 
rectives from the Kremlin and seek to pro- 
mote the interests of international com- 
munism. 

Definitely opposed to this group are the 
Republic of China, the Republic of Korea, the 
Philippines, Thailand, South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Iran, the Arab countries in 
Asia Minor, Pakistan, and Japan. Some of 
these countries like Nationalist China and 
South Korea have made great sacrifices in 
resisting Communist aggression and are de- 
termined to continue their anti-Communist 
struggle. Others of this same group are 
fully aware of the threat of Communist im- 
perialism and have not hesitated to adopt 
measures of self-defense. All of them have 
alined with the United States in one manner 
or another to strengthen the anti-Commu- 
nist front through the conclusion of bi- 
lateral or multilateral mutual defense pacts. 
The Treaty of Mutual Defense between the 
Republic of China and the United States 
concluded last December is the latest exam- 
ple of the bilateral agreements. The Ma- 
nilla Pact and the SEATO Conference which 
has just ended in Bangkok are other sam- 
ples of the collective efforts to check the 
forces of Communist aggression in Asia. 

Between the Communist and the anti- 
Communist groups there is a third combina- 
tion of Asiatic nations which pursues a policy 
of what is called neutralism. This group 
includes India, Burma, Ceyion, Indonesia, 
and Afghanistan. These countries do not 
appear to realize the menace of Communist 
imperialism either to the free world or to 
their own independence. They believe in 
peaceful coexistence with international com- 
munism and do not hesitate to urge their 
views upon other nations, often with the 
effect of encouraging the Communist regimes 
and embarrassing the free world. They do 
1ot seem to understand or to care that the 
political philosophy of international commu- 
nism divides the world only into two classes: 
those that are for communism and those 
that are against it. Mao Tse-tung as well as 
Lenin, Stalin, Malenkov, Khrushchev, and 
other Communist leaders admit no neutrals 
and no fence-sitters in their plot to conquer 
the world. Unless international communism 
abandons its fixed objective of world domi- 
nation—and of this there is as much chance 
as for a leopard to change its spots—neu- 
tralism serves, however unwittingly, only to 
promote the Communist cause. It is there- 
fore not only unwise but dangerous for any 
country to try to appease international com- 
munism in the hope of inducing it to give up 
its program to communize the world and 
enslave all the peoples. 

In view of the basic and inflexible objec- 
tive of international communism, there is 
no ground for believing or hoping that peace- 
ful coexistence between the Communist and 
the free world will be possible for any length 
of time. As early as 1919 Lenin lectured to 
his party comrades on world aims in these 
terms: 

“We are not merely living in a state but 
in a system of states and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist 
states for a long time is unthinkable. One 
or the other must triumph in the end. And 
before that end supervenes, a series of fright- 
ful collisions between the Soviet Republic 
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and the bourgeois states will be inevitable. 
That means that if the ruling class, the 
proletariat, wants to hold sway, it must prove 
its capacity to do so by its military organi- 
zation.” 

From time to time the Communists, for 
reasons of their own, may adopt a less in- 
transigent policy in dealing with the non- 
Communist world. But their apparently 
more conciliatory attitude must not be taken 
as a change of heart on their part or as a 
renunciation of their firm and ardent aspi- 
ration for world revolution. It is only a 
temporary expedient to promote their cause 
in a different guise. In the words of Lenin 
again: “The strictest loyalty to the ideas of 
communism must be combined with the 
ability to make all the necessary compro- 
mises, to ‘tack,’ to make agreements, zigzags, 
retreats, and so on, in order to accelerate 
the coming into power of the Communists.” 

In the light of the well-known purpx 
and policy of international communism, the 
advocates of neutralism in the so-called 
struggle between the East and West are 
really playing into the Communist hands 
If they persist in their ill-chosen course, 1 of 
the 2 more likely developments will come to 
pass. Either they will find one day to their 
sorrow and dismay that their own coun 
tries have fallen victims to Communist gui 
and been taken into the Communist orbit 
against their will or, realizing at last the 
Communist menace to their own independ- 
ence, they will choose definitely to join the 
anti-Communist nations and cooperate with 
them wholeheartedly to save themselves as 
well as the free world 

In the end Asia will have only two groups 
of nations pitted against each other: the 
Communist and the anti-Communist. One 
stands for dictatorship and enslavement, and 
the other for freedom and democracy. 
Which of the two groups will emerge victo- 
rious in Asia is a question of vital importance, 
for the outcome cannot but seriously affect 
the destiny of mankind In the worldwide 
struggle of freedom versus Communist im- 
perialism it is more than ever true that 
where Asia goes, there will go the rest of 
the world. 

I am aware that there are people who 
believe and urge that in this global fight 
to preserve freedom against Communist dic- 
tatorship Europe should be saved first on 











account of its democratic tradition, scientific 
knowledge, industrial potential, technologi- 
cal skill and organizing ability They favor 


a policy of appeasing the Communists in 
Asia in the hope of putting off the day of 
their own crisis. While I sincerely share 
the view that Europe should be saved from 
the grasping hand of international commu- 
nism, I consider it a mistaken and danger- 
ous idea to think that the leaders of Com- 
munist imperialism can be satisfied and re- 
conciled with the winning of one-half of the 
world. Since the aim of international com- 
munism is to bring about world revolution 
and achieve global conquest, it is a common 
menace to all free nations and calls for 
united effort to resist it. If Asia should be 
lost to communism through the lack of co- 
operation of the free world, the days of 
Europe will be numbered 

It seems to me that the United States, 
the strongest bastion of democracy and the 
recognized leader of the free world, is pur- 
suing a sound policy in stressing the im- 
portance of Asia to the cause of freedom 
and in striving to help her resist the on- 
slaught of communism and preserve her 
freedom. I hope that this farsighted and 
statesmanlike endeavor will be loyally sup- 
ported by its allies and friends in Europe 
as well as in Asia and elsewhere 

In the face of the flagrant Communist 
aggression in Asia, all the freedom-loving 
nations should see the writing on the wall 
and lose no time to close their ranks and 
pull together. For unity is strength and 
their unity is the more urgently needed 
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because the Communists are deliberately 
seeking to sow dissension among the Allies 
of the free world in order to weaken their 


position and make it easier to achieve their 
policy to divide and conquer. If Asia is 
successfully rescued from the Communist 


expansionist plot, she will be able not only 
to safeguard her own freedom but also rally 
to the aid and support of Europe in the 
event of an open challenge by the Commu- 
nists. With Asia safe from the Communist 
menace, Europe and indeed the rest of the 
free world can look forward with greater 
confidence to a future of freedom and peace. 





Politics Hurt Duck Shooting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I am 
eratified that the fine production of 
ducks in the Canadian prairie provinces 
permitted the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to allow Montana duck hunters an addi- 
tional 15 shooting days this season. 

With the increase, Montana will have 
a 75-day season on ducks, with bag and 
possession limits of 5 and 10, the same 
as last year. 

Early this year, the duck hunters of 
western Montana asked for a migratory 
waterfowl season that would give them 
some shooting and, at the same time, 
be fair to eastern Montana hunters. 

More than 4,000 signed petitions ask- 
ing that that part of Montana west of 
the Continental Divide be taken from 
the central flyway and placed in the Pa- 
cific flyway. The request was based on 
the fact that mountainous wooded west- 
ern Montana is much more like the area 
in the Pacific flyway than it resembles 
the plains of the central flyway and that 
the 80-day season of the Pacific flyway 
should apply to western Montana instead 
of the 60-day season of the central 
flyway. 

These sportsmen of Montana are dedi- 
cated to the sound principles of conserv- 
ing our waterfowl resource. They felt 
that a change would give hunters a rea- 
sonable opportunity to harvest this 
resource. 

The senior Senator from Montana, 
Senator Murray, the junior Senator 
from Montana, Senator MANsrFIELp, 
and I worked closely with the Montana 
Fish and Game Department and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service on this problem. 

We met with Mr. John L. Farley, Di- 
rector of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Out of these meetings came a recom- 
mendation for an 80-day season for Mon- 
tana, depending of course on the produc- 
tion of ducks, with a decrease in bag and 
possession limits if necessary. With the 
help of the ducks, we got a 75-day season, 
an increase of 15 days, with no decrease 
in bag and possession limits. 

The June issue of Sports Afield maga- 
zine carried a discussion of proposals to 
liberalize waterfowl regulations. Mi- 
chael Hudoba, the magazine’s Washing- 
ton editor, said that if there is to be 
liberalization of waterfowling rules, it 
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should be in longer seasons—because 
that is where the average hunter gets a 
better break. 

Since Mr. Hudoba wrote his article, 
the information has come in on this 
year’s waterfowl population. And it is 
good. The breeding grounds of the 
prairie Provinces—Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, and northern Manitoba—produced 
a crop of ducks large enough so that the 
seasons could be lengthened. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

PoLitics Hurts Duck SHOOTING 


Will waterfowl regulations this fall be set 
to the whim of political expediency? 

This is a question that your reporter can 
treat only from straws in the wind, with the 
hope that—for the sake of waterfowling’s 
future—later developments may prove him 
wrong. 

This issue was thrown wide open back 
when the Eisenhower administration lifted 
the directorship of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service out of career civil serv- 
ice status and made it a political appoint- 
ment. As this report predicted, that move 
made the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Interior Department vulner- 
able to political pressures and recrimina- 
tions, which always had been present, but 
not have substance of political meaning. 

As a result, most potent pressures about 
waterfowl regulations are piling up on the 
higher echelon of the politically conscious 
Interior Department. Even though no in- 
formation is yet practical on the status of 
this year’s waterfowl populations or breed- 
ing-ground results, there are demands for 
baiting of waterfowl and for relaxation and 
zoning—types of measures that would add to 
expanded waterfowl kill. 

Also facing a crisis is the enforcement of 
waterfowl regulations. The outcome will de- 
termine the future effectiveness of waterfowl 
rules. This is another political issue. 

Senator JOHN BRICKER, Republican, of 
Ohio; had John Farley, Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, in his office to discuss 
the waterfowl program. While no details of 
the talks are available, the effective activi- 
ties of a Federal game agent in enforcing 
waterfowl regulations in northern Ohio, as 
reported in the Toledo Blade, did come under 
heavy fire. 

Director Farley finds himself on the spot 
by the potency of a Senator and Assistant 
Secretary Orme Lewis, the top-level Inter- 
ior Department Administrator of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Mr. Lewis, as well as 
Mr. Farley, has to answer to politics. If the 
enforcement activities of Federal game 
agent Fred L. Jacobson are affected, the re- 
sulting blow to the morale of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service enforcement staff would be 
disastrous. 

And what of ducks, geese, doves, and mi- 
gratory birds in such a mire of political 
currents? That's up to the sportsmen of 
our country. Either we can let the matter 
drift to an inevitable debacle, or we can 
demand that the best interests of a con- 
tinuing migratory-bird population be served 
first. 

It had been a long-standing policy of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to resist zoning 
of a State for waterfowl shooting. Yet, the 
concern of early and late season waterfowl- 
ers is a pressing issue, accentuated by short- 
ened seasons because of waterfowl declines. 

The frustrations of the annual weather 
guessing game to get a good season for both 
early and late waterfowlers has developed a 
climate of impatience to zone. Until water- 
fowl populations are up enough to warrant 
extending the season to its previous long 
terms, the tug of war and weather guessing 
will continue. 

But the Department of the Interior and 
its Fish and Wildlife Service have given in 
to zoning in one State (Long Island, N. Y.). 


na NT SESE ON TS 


August 14 


As a result, at least eight States are ct; 
demanding a zoned waterfowl season 

The toughest issue, as far as political pro.. 
sure is concerned, is baiting. While moc- 
the States indicated they did not wa, 
waterfowl baiting, there are powerf\| 
mands piling in from at least three s 
for legalized baiting. This is the king ; 
pressure that politically vulnerable a; 
find hard to resist. 

Both zoning and baiting raise the » 
question of what about waterfowl! po; 
tions since these birds haven't shown g 
marked improvement. Yet both dema; 
can only lead to increased kills of qy es 
and geese. And once zoning and fe 
were set up as policies, they would be ) rd 
to get off the books in case of a sharp x 
cline in migratory bird numbers. If hat 
should happen, the average waterfowl, 
without club facilities, is certain 
squeezed out of his traditional sport 

If there’s to be a liberalization of wate 
fowling rules, let it be in longer seaso; 
There is where the average waterfowler ¢a, 
expect his better break. But the averave 
waterfowler is faced with the need to spe k 
up strongly now, or subtle currents a: 
to take his sport out of range, 





Six Billion Dollars Versus Sixty Million 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to place in the 
ReEcorpd an article appearing in the 
August issue of the National Union 
Farmer. 

The article in question concerns the 
activities of the natural gas monopo- 
lists. Gas consumers in Wisconsin are 
very much concerned with the windfalls 
that natural gas producers will reap un- 
less some protection is given to the 
public. 

The full text of the article, which I 
recommend to my colleagues, is as fol- 
lows: 

Ever since the dawn of democratic govern- 
ment the people have learned that the 
either must regulate the prices charged by 4 
natural monopoly or take over that monopoly 


themselves, if they are not to be exploited 
right down to their socks. 
In most countries, natural monopolies are 


directly owned by the government. In the 
United States on the other hand, the genera! 
trend has been toward private ownership and 
public regulation. 


The law has been also that the owner 
such monopolies (telephone, gas, electrici! 
water, etc.), are entitled to charge rates that 
will bring them a fair return on their pru- 
dent investment, and no more. 

Of course they are always trying to 
the game” by such tactics as inflating t 
costs and property values, and invading 
commissions that are named to regul 
them. Unceasing vigilance is the price the 
public pays, if it is not to be mulcted by 
profiteers in the price of necessities the 
people cannot do without. 

History’s boldest assault on the public’s 
pocketbook, and the boldest raid on the pub- 
lic right to regulate natural monopolies, OW 
is being staged in the form of the various 


, 
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bills before Congress. The stake 
n dollars yearly or more. 
is occurs at many points in the 
usually in combination with 
ast half century more gas was 
waste into the air (thus wasting 
d oil since the gas pressure is 
ve up the oil) than the Nation 
n able to use. 
HUGE PROFITS 
past few years long pipelines 
driven to most parts of the United 
the industry has rapidly grown 
xth largest in the United Statacs 
it is the biggest). Profits have 
Many of the pipelines have been 
by the Government through tax 
_ ostensibly for defense purposes. 
d 10 million households, thousands 
al plants and hundreds of electric 
panies, public and private (many 
ided), are now natural-gas users. 
blic has discarded billions of dollars 
il-and-oil burning equipment for 
n worth of natural-gas furnaces. 
ippliers are natural monopolists— 
i buy their gas, or move. 
tion is perfect for a move in and 
gas and oil industry, with a war 
timated at $1 million or more, and 
\ ypitious political climate under the 
E ver administration in Washington, 
y to make the sky the limit in what 
urge the public through the bills 
re Congress. 
INTERSTATE BUSINESS 
T ras that comes into the kitchen range 
invariably come across several 
- lines. This means that neither your 
sur State can effectively regulate 
you pay, if the price is not con- 
t ear from the wellhead. 
I the well-known principle of bounce 
causes city consumers, for example, 
25 times as much for food as the 
f r gets) every wellhead increase in the 
gas results in an increase several 
high at the kitchen range. About 
nes, or 500 percent, is the usual 


i 


, 


Ever since 1938 when the first Federal reg- 
} bill was passed, gas and oil com- 
been trying either to interpret 
themselves out from under regu- 


ve 





More often than not the Federal Power 
Commission has sided with them, and Con- 
has passed one bill to end producer 

1, Which President Truman vetoed. 
year the United States Supreme Court 
it the FPC could not shirk this duty, 
which it had tried to escape, and 

1 FPC's nose back against the grind- 

ne of regulation. The Commission was 
time dominated by Eisenhower ap- 
pointees. In apparent anger, it began 
granting interim increases as fast as gas 
producers and pipeline companies asked for 








IKE SILENT NOW 
there are rival bills before Congress. 
uld free gas producers from regula- 
id thereby make the sky the limit for 
prices at the kitchen range. The other, 
by Senator DoucLas, Democrat, of Illinois, 
would confirm Federal 


One ¥v 


regulation in line 
with the Supreme Court's ruling. 
The battle cuts across partisan lines. The 


te of the bills this year apparently rests 
administration support, and President 
Eisenhower, who first favored the “sky the 
bill, has been silent since he learned 
60 million consumers would be ad- 
versely affected. This news apparently had 
been kept from him by his advisers. 
resent prospects are that the big battle 
will come in the 1956 session of Congress, 
just before election. The question will be 
Whether the interests of 60 million consum- 
€rs outweigh those of the gas and oil carte1— 
*6 billion against 60 million people. The 
“administration's heart is with the $6 billion. 








William F. Gannon, of Revere, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article by Jo- 
seph F. Dinneen entitled “Not All Top 
Detectives Work in the Big Cities,” which 
appeared in a recent edition of the Bos- 
ton Globe, of Boston, Mass. Mr. William 
F. “Bill” Gannon, about whom the article 
is written, resides in the congressional 
district which I have the honor to 
represent. 


August 2, 1955 


The best detectives are not all in the big 
city police department FBI records detail 
superior work in small city and town de- 
partments by sleuths not widely known. 
William F. “Bill” Gannon, of Revere, is 
one so cited in a follow-up report on the 
graduates of the FBI Academy. 

Bill Gannon solved a baffling case with a 
clue that was about to melt before his eyes. 
The clue was a tire tread mark in the snow 
and the sun was ri but the FBI had 
taught Bill how to make plaster casts in 
snow and loose sand so that they could be 
fixed before they vanished. 

In midwinter a Revere engineering com- 
pany reported that $2,500 worth of metal had 
been stolen from its plant yard during the 
night. It was not the first such theft. 
Other plants were having the same trouble. 


sing, 





It may surprise some Bostonians to learn 
that there are several smelting furnaces in 
Chelsea and Everett. From the air, their 
fire-belching smokestacks give the city a 
Pittsburgh appearance. 

When Gannon arrived at the scene at 


about 10 in the morning, he observed the tire 
tread impressions in the snow and Knew just 
what to do. He had soaked up all of the 
techniques, on molds, the use of plaster of 
paris and cameras at the FBI Academy. He 
picked up a package of plaster of paris at a 
nearby drugstore and went to work. 

He made a perfect cast, fixed it perma- 
nently with shellac and photographed it; 
then set out to find a truck with tires that 
matched. He knew that the only market 
for scrap metal was the smelting refineries 
in the area where it is transformed into 
ingots. He canvassed all of them and made 
& list of all sales of scrap to them for 24 


hours after the robbery. 

He called upon each seller, checked tire 
markings and eliminated them. At one 
place, the truck owners were not at home. 


A woman he talked with said they usually 
returned at 6 o'clock in the evening, but 
that night they did not show up, and Gan- 
non reasoned that they must have been 
warned. 

He placed the house under surveillance. 
They turned up at 4 in the morning and Bill 
found that the tires and the cast matched. 
The suspects had alibis. They protested 
that they found the junk on a Lynn dump; 
but the jury was convinced by Bill’s cast 
and his photographs of the truck and tires. 
The truck owners went to jail. 

Bill Gannon is a detective with an unusual 
background. Born in Everett in 1910, he 
moved with his family to Revere, where he 
was graduated from grammar and high 
schools. He went on to Bentley School and 
Boston University. He studied law for 2 
years and decided that there was a career in 
police work. He was appointed to the Revere 
force in December 1941, but 3 months later 
he was in the Army. An astute officer 
trained him for counter-intelligence, and he 
was assigned to various commands, in differ- 
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ent ratings, to do the job assigned. Whether 
he was a private, corporal, or sergeant 
around him never knew his re nis 
He spent 2'4 years in Europe in counter- 
espionage and wound up ostensibly as a 
member of the 10lst Airborne. He landed 
on the Normandy beachhead on 
the first wave, along with two other 


those 


ai mission 


ier ¢ ntere- 
espionage agents, to make c with 
friendly agents behind the lin He was 
then listed as a master sergeant on the 
Army payroll. Gannon was shot up at 


wounded soon after 
agents went on wit 
was invalided home 


landing His brother 


hout him, and later Bill 


He returned to the Revere P e Depart- 
ment and was appointed a « ive He 
was recommended for the FBI Acade 
completed the course and was graduated 
Today he sometimes smother grin whe 1 
he watches counter-espionage agent and 
detectives perform on T\ He h eq kK 
that always surprises newsmen. He w t 
pose for a picture; doesn't like the ide 


letting criminals become 
his face and appearance. 


too familiar with 





People of Asia Want Freedom and Dignity 
More Than Material Comforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago, following a talk I gave before the 
Harvard Business School Club, I received 
a letter from a distinguished Washington 
lawyer which I believe merits sharing 
with a larger audience The author, 
who was born in the Near East and 
trained in American institutions, sees 
our own country more clearly than we 
ourselves frequently do, because he sees 
us from the outside as well as from the 
inside. He also understands the spirit- 
ual revolution—in the broader sense of 
the word—that inflames the hearts and 
minds of the people of Asia and Africa 
who have had to fight for so long and 
hard, are still fighting, to gain human 
freedom. Until all of us understand 
that spiritual revolution, we will not fully 
succeed in our efforts to help these peo- 
ples with the overwhelming problems 
that beset them. 

Under leave to extend 
include the letter: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Jupp: It was such a 
genuine pleasure to have you as our speake 

What you said was the more meaningful 
to me because I’m intensely interested in 
the Near East and our problem there is essen- 
tially the same. 

I was born in the Near East and my family 
migrated to the United States in 1920 not 
to enjoy the comforts ot life but to i 
pericd. Americans who are born into free- 
dom take freedom for granted and think that 
our physical comforts 
chiet And th his 
that it is these luxuries and comforts that 
we should transport to the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

What people in Near East and Asia want 
and crave for is not goods but freedom and 
that irreducible minimum of human dignity 
with which God has endowed each human 
being. I'm afraid the crux of the problem 
is that those people have understood Presi- 
dent Wilson’s message and have been fired 


my remarks, I 





assets. 
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by it—man’s Irresistible inner urge for free- 
dam and dignity—but our own people have 
not understood that message because they 
never lacked or were deprived of those basic 
necessities of life. 

What those people want and need desper- 
ately is not physical things but things of the 
mind and of the soul. Indeed, giving ma- 
terial assistance to these people is even 
harmful to us insofar as it indirectly indi- 
cates to them that we are unaware of their 
basic problems and needs. And as long as 
they feel that way, that we do not under- 
stand their real needs and problems, we can 
never achieve a meeting of the minds which 
is so essential to a solution of any human 
problem. 

Thank you again for a most thrilling and 
satisfying evening. 

Very respectfully, 
ARTHUR H. DADIAN. 





Frederic R. Coudert, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Auoust 2, 1955 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following addresses 
concerning the distinguished father, 
lately deceased, of our colleague, Con- 
gressman FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR.: 

Appress BY Hon BerNarp A. GROSSMAN, 

PRESIDENT, CONSULAR LAW SOCIETY 

Another loss, alas, reminds us of the ad- 
monition of Holy Writ: “Shed tears over the 
dead, and reflect.” 

For life is an invitation to reflection. 

And we look back on the lives of two of 
our esteemed colleagues who have departed 
this world and we give expression to what 
made them beloved to us, and we record here 
the sad fact of their passing. 

I speak of our kindly and helpful associ- 
ates, the Honorable Frederic R. Coudert, and 
Prof. Boris Mirkine-Guetzevitch. 

A familiar face, an encouraging smile, a 
fortifying word, a sustaining friendship have 


been taken out of our lives. It is hard to 
realize that these generous and mellow 
friends who were so much a part of our 


society are so suddenly and so dramatically 
separated from us. 


They each lived so that his memory is 
respected. They each lived so that his life 
will not be forgotten. By making evident 


to us what one could accomplish, they each 
designedly illustrated to us how rich in 
promise we all are. They each believed rev- 
erently in the equality of all. 

Large was our friends’ bounty, and ear- 
nest was their spirit. We are the heirs of 
that bounty and of that spirit and charged 
with its maintenance and growth. It has 
been turned over to us to be enjoyed in the 
practice, and passed on to the future with 
pride and with reverence; a gift in trust 
from them who created it. In this manner 
we, at once its beneficiaries and its grantors, 
can renew our unity with our beloved col- 
leavues and our fealty to the future. 

It is the sacred wisdom of Holy Writ that 
we who remain on the outside of the curtain 
that separates mortality from immortality 
should gather and reflect on the lives of the 
departed, and not leave their memories to 
be breathed only by the requiem of the wild 
winds. The haunting thought that the past 
is lost is thus reappraised, and, with an- 
other look, a new hope is born. We may 
thus see something of each of them in our 
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fellow man, and perhaps, too, in time merge 
much of each of them in all of us, giving 
rise to the living, precious thought that the 
past is not irrecoverable—that it lives on, 
in those who follow. Though we become 
separated in space and time, we may thus 
with profit and understanding see the di- 
mensions of the departed. 

Though they have hurried on, still their 
spirit lingers in our midst. The humanity 
they have fostered, the relationships they 
have awakened, the love they have planted 
have grown roots that have grown and 
spread and bound colleague to colleague and 
will continue to bind their followers to come, 
in a pilgrimage on this side of the curtain 
that will endure until that new era comes 
when the human rights and the human 
hopes with which they concerned themselves 


are as real in life as they were in their 
hearts. 
Farewell, dear friends, farewell, until we 


meet again. 





ADDRESS BY DR. IVAN SOUBBOTITCH, PROFESSOR 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, NEw YorK Law 
ScHOOL; ASSOCIATE, COUDERT Bros. 


Frederic René Coudert was born in New 
York on February 11, 1871. His father was a 
well known lawyer, the senior partner of 
Coudert Brothers, established in 1853, an 
able writer whose name appeared often in 
the public affairs of this city and State. The 
part the elder Coudert played as one of Dud- 
ley Field's opponents in the latter’s attempt 
to have the State codify its law into a civil 
code is well recorded in the legal history of 
the last century. The father of the elder 
Coudert, an officer in Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
defeated armies, came from France, having 
chosen this country as an asylum when he 
succeeded in escaping execution for his part 
in the effort to overthrow King Louis XVIII. 

Frederic R. Coudert received successively 
from Columbia University the degrees of 
bachelor and master of laws and doctor of 
philosophy, the last in 1894, at the age of 23. 
Ie was admitted to the bar in 1892 and was 
engaged in active law practice until his 
death on April 1, 1955. During those 63 
years of active practice he was always asso- 
ciated with the law firm founded by his 
father, after whose death he became the 
senior partner of that firm. 

Mr. Coudert’s activities were not confined 
to the practice of law. This man of talent, 
energy, and learning, took a very active part 
in many professional, educational, and in- 
tellectual institutions and movements, both 
national and international. This is not the 
proper place to review them all, and this 
note, written for the members of our Con- 
sular Law Society, is necessarily limited to 
Mr. Coudert’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of international law, of which a great 
portion of consular law is a part. However, 
it should be remembered that Mr. Coudert 
was a trustee of Columbia University; that 
in 1913-14, at the critical period which pre- 
ceded World War I, he acted in the capacity 
of special assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States; that he was also a 
member of the International Olympics Com- 
mittee. As a cavalry officer he served in the 
Spanish-American War. That he was a man 
of physical vigor and a sportsman is attested 
by the fact that when he was approaching 
his 80th birthday I saw him fencing at the 
New York Fencers’ Club. 

Throughout his life he remained an active 
member of our various bar associations and 
of international professional organizations, 
and during two-thirds of a century lawyers 
of our country and of foreign countries had 
the opportunity at numerous of their meet- 
ings to appreciate his talent and to enjoy his 
wit and humor. The monographs, letters to 
editors, and notes, etc., which he contributed 
to our law reviews, periodicals, and bar jour- 
nals would fill several shelves. They cover 
every aspect of the law. He also wrote 
several books. 
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It is interesting to note that Mr. Couder 
first contact with international law oc 
while he was still in law school, when »,. 7 ; 
father was appointed an Agent of the Uy, ® . 
States to the International Arbitration 7. 


bunal established by Great Britain ang the ; a 
United States to arbitrate the famous B; : 
Sea Controversy which had arisen bet 
those two powers in relation to the seal her is 
In this famous arbitration young Couder: How 
accompanied his father to Paris and acte pord 
as his secretary. 5 

Significantly it happened that Mr. ¢ 
dert’s first contact with the United State m 
Supreme Court occurred in a case which ip. , fev 
volved a question of consular law (lJasigi y tee « 
Van de Carr (1897, 166 U. S. 391)). Ther 
Iasigi, Consul General of Turkey in Bosto; 
an American citizen, had been arrested j; ‘ 
New York for alleged embezzlement com. stit 
mitted in Boston. The warrant of arrec ; 
yas issued by a magistrate of this cj leg 
Iasigi applied to the United States distric; Or 
court for a habeas corpus writ on the ground Coud 
that he, being a foreign consul, could not be m the ¢ 
prosecuted in other than a Federal court schol 
Young Coudert (he was then 26 years old realit 
fully argued the question of consular priyi- ; ter 
leges before the United States Supreme He W 
Court, but the question was rendered moot who) 
because the Turkish Government remo, 
Iasigi from the consular office and witha: 
his consular status. 

The same year, young Coudert argued | 
fore the United States Supreme Court 
other case involving very important ques. 
tions of recognition of states and govern- 
ments, legal status of “de factor” goy 
ments and acts of state. This was the we 
known case of Underhill v. Hernand: 
U.S. 250). 

During the next 60 years he handled a , x 
most impressive number of cases involving 
international law and international 
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of laws, many of which dealt with consul IN 
law, such as Rocca v. Thompson, decided i: 
1912 (223 U. S. 317). Some of these ha f 
faded into oblivion, others have becom M) 
“causes célébres” and are found in practically follo 
every case book of international law ing | 
There are few facets of international law the | 
with which Mr. Coudert did not deal, eit! a 
in court or in his speeches and wri Tam 
Among the topics he covered and di 24 Cl 
were such subjects as those relating tot Distt 
nature and character of international | M 
its relation to internal law, states, recogni- sche 
tion, suits by and against foreign govern- Nove 
ments (the Black Tom explosion case)‘ 1 col 
sovereignty, transfer of territory, natio St. J 
(citizens, nationals, subjects, aliens) and 
of peace, law of war, neutrality, aggression, a 
international crimes, sanctions in interna- A 
tional law, law of prizes (the famous Ap} ina 
case), pacific settlement of internatio: and 
disputes, protection of rights of Unit port! 
States citizens from interference by forei: Rep! 
nations, international claims commi ae 
arbitration, treaties (the power to mak Nc 
them, their binding force and effect quire 
international organizations, such as pan 
League of Nations and the U.N. offic 
His contribution to our law went bey char 
international law. For cases he argued ! calle 


come to be regarded as part of the structur I 


of our constitutional law (e. g., the so- Spe 
Insular cases dealing with the status o! ote 
territory acquired from Spain in 1899 and — 
that of its inhabitants). The very impor! the 
last portion of section 47 of our decedent mail 
estate law evidences his influence on ow thro 
stautory law. attit 

It is to the credit of Mr. Coudert th Nati 
the great amount of work done by him! oppe 
the field of international law and inter! peop 


tional conflict of laws was not merely theo- W 
retical or even practical, but that he was 
able to contribute to the application and de- ; 
velopment of international law by uselu'y the 
influencing the thinking of the courts anc T) 
of scholars as well as that of the pub! 

large. 


War 








hilosophy was pragmatic. His 
ch was humanitarian. His 
was vast His professional skill 


ding. He was a man far above 


yee eraoe. having a keen interest in the 
ns Nation and of the international 


under and later a president of 
n Society of International Law. 
reputation extended beyond the 
the United States. He was one 
Americans who have been elected 
Institut de Droit International to its 
That institute appointed him 
before his death to its commit- 
ee, entrusted with the preliminary 
the reconstruction and readapta- 
he international rules of the law of 
e draft report he presented to the 
last year, in performance of that 
his last contribution to high-level 
irship in the international field. 
the great qualities of Frederic R. 
was that, although he had reached 
pian heights of international legal 
he never lost contact with 
‘with the comprehension of the 
and reactions of the common man. 
1 realist who believed in justice and 
always eager to make law an instru- 
human happiness. 





Congressman Crumpacker Plans Tour of 
24 Third District Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
llowing my annual custom of bring- 
the services of my office directly to 
the people in their home communities, 
Iam planning an official business tour of 
24 cities and towns in the Third Indiana 
District while Congress is in recess. 

My 1955 grassroots tour has been 
scheduled for November 14 through 
November 18 and will include visits to 
7 communities in Elkhart County, 5 in 
St. Joseph County, 7 in La Porte County, 
and 5 in Marshall County. 

A temporary office will be established 
ina central location in each community 
and local constituents will have an op- 
portunity to confer informally with their 
Representative in Congress. 

No advance appointments will be re- 
quired. As in the past, I will be accom- 
panied by a member of my Washington 


f 


office staff and we will welcome the 
chance to be of service to any and all 
Cane! 


I have learned from experience, Mr. 
Speaker, that these tours are valuable 
‘or many reasons. As a supplement to 
the opinion polls I conduct each year by 
mail, they enable me to determine— 
through personal contact—the views and 
attitudes of my constituents on current 
National issues, They also give me the 
‘Pportunity to report directly to the 
People on my stewardship in Washington. 

With this in mind I am looking for- 
ward with pleasure to my 1955 tour of 
‘ne Third Indiana District. 


™, 


he complete tour schedule follows: 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
Osceola, fire station, 9 a. m. 
Elkhart, courthouse, 10 a. m. 
Middlebury, First State Bank, 2 p. m. 
Bristol, townhall, 3:30 p. m. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


Wakarusa, Exchange State Bank, 9:30 
a.m. 
Goshen, courthouse, 10:30 a. m. 
New Paris, State Bank, 2 p. m. 
Nappanee, city hall, 3 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
Lakeville, townhall, 9:30 a 
Bremen, townhall, 11 a. m. 
Bourbon, News-Mirror office, 1 p. m. 
Argos, townhall, 2:30 p. m. 

Culver, Citzen office, 3:30 p. m. 

THURSDAY, 


m. 


NOVEMBER 17 
North Liberty, post office, 9 a. m. 
Walkerton, townhall, 10 a. m. 
Plymouth, courthouse, 11 a. m. 
La Crosse, townhall, 2 p. m. 
Wanatah, H. W. Welkie office, 3 p. m 
Union Mills, fire station, 4 p. m. 
FRIDAY 
Westville, public library, 9 a. m 
Michigan City, courthouse, 10 a. m. 
La Porte, courthouse, 2 p. m. 
Rolling Prairie, fire station, 4 p. m 
New Carlisle, townhall, 5 p. m. 


NOVEMBER 18 





Don’t Let Them Take It Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the REcorD an eloquent editorial from 
the July 22 issue of the Buffalo Evening 
News: 





ANNIVERSARY OF A '52 DitTry 
It was just 3 years ago that the 1952 
Democratic convention opened to the rollick- 
ing tune of “Don’t Let 'Em Take It Away.” 


Practically everybody was working at the 
time; a boom was on—and also a war. Now, 
3 years later, things are also pretty good, 


About the only thing taken away is the war. 

When the Democrats convened to sing 
their little ditty, the price level was almost 
exactly what it is today. The average fac- 
tory worker then was earning $1.66 an hour; 
today $1.87. He was working an average of 
40 hours a week; today 40.7 hours. His av- 
erage weekly pay was $66.32; today $76.11. 

In the second quarter of 1952, the average 
per capita disposable income (personal in- 
come after taxes) was at an annual rate of 
$1,478. In the second quarter of 1955, it was 
$1,619. The gross national product, when 
the Democrats convened in 1952, was running 
at the annual rate of $342.6 billion; today 
$383 billion. The national income rate then 
was $286.9 billion, of which $179 billion was 
labor income; today’s national income rate 
is $319.8 billion, of which $214 billion is labor 
income. 

“Don't Let ’Em Take It Away,” they sang— 
but the people soon voted for Eisenhower 
regardless. And afte~ 3 long years, just look 
where we are—wages 21 cents an hour higher, 
weekly paychecks nearly $10 fatter, the cost 
of living stabilized, taxes lower—and per 
capita purchasing power therefore $141 a 
year greater. Don't let 'em take that away. 


A6033 
Anti-Communist Seizure of Red Occu- 
pied Rumanian Legation in Bern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 2. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I wish to insert the followin: 
letter from the president of the Founda- 
tion to Defeat Communism and concern- 
ing the seizure of the Red-occupied Ru- 
manian Legation in Bern by young anti- 
Communists on February 14, 1955 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug 2,19 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On the night of Feb- 
ruary 14 of this year, a group of 
Communists seized the Red-occupied Ruma- 
nian Legation in Bern, Switzerland 

They had information that the new } t- 
ical set-up in the Kremlin was in the ] 
ess of sending fresh instructions to t 
various organizations and agents In the tree 
world, one of these being the MVD chauft 
of the enslaved Rumanian 
thought a raid in that 
would surely yield valuable clues in 
direction. In fact it uncovered the espion- 
age activities of the Red diplomats An ¢ 
tire arsenal was found in 


1955 


Speaker, 


young, anti- 


Legatio1 They 


Communist de 


the legatio1 


short-wave radio transmitter, auton 
guns, all Kinds of projectiles, time bon 
rockets, and a large quantity of amm 
tion. 

The action of the young patriots has aided 
freedom wherever freedom still exist 


Their cause is the cause of free men every- 
where. 

This stirring event, aided by excellent cov- 
erage by the European prod ( 
enormous impression on public opi 
According to the Swiss press, the ir 
documents found clearly pré 
Legation was a spy center. 

As an immediate result of 
the authorities in Sweden 
incident, on closer investigation un 
aiso an important spy ring centering around 
the Rumanian and Czechoslovak Cor 


press 
I 


n 
vea that the 


the Bern af 


alerted by 





OTM il 
Legations in Stockholm, thi bringing 
added proof of the results of t 
Bern, 
The raid against the Communist Legation 
established beyond the shadow of a d 
that this Legation and every Communist Le- 


gation and Embassy are all spy centers, ne 
of espionage against the citizens of whatever 
country that recognize: 
United States. 

A study recently completed by a commis- 
sion headed by Gen. Mark Clark 
erally, we have permitted the « € 
vital secrets in this country with relat 
ease by the Communists. “The informat 
we need, particularly for our Armed Force 


them, including the 


tated ge 


potentially available. Success in this field 
depends on greater boldness at the policy 
level, a willingness to accept certain calcu- 


lated political and diplomatic risks 


Let us help these men who risked the 
lives and willingly took calculated risks to 
prove that the Soviet Union carries on 


against the free world constant e 
and subversion. 

Let us encourage other patriots to 
out with them vital documents by aiding the 
cause of these young men, and we 1 en- 


pionage 
bring 


Will 
courage others to perform like acts of heroism 
in the name of freedom and liberty thus pro- 
ducing vital intelligence that will inform the 
free world of premediated acts of treachery. 

During the time the young men held the 
legation the tension and excitement were at 
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} in Bern. The morning after 
out 2,000 Swiss were gathered in 
of the building and 200 Swiss police 








surrounding it As the young patriots re- 
fused to surrender at first, the Swiss author- 
ite inder heavy pressure from the Com- 
munists, organized a veritable siege against 
these yne anti-Communists, surrounding th 
premises with barbed wire and bringing up 


an infantry battalion and an armored tank. 
The young patriots had made a vow to ob- 
tain the release of five men from Communist 
jails, a cross section of the persecuted leaders 
of the Rumanian resistance behind the Iron 
Curtain, among whom was the heroic Bishop 
Suciu In these five men, they were sym- 
bolically asking the liberation of their peo- 
ple from the curse of Soviet slavery. It wa 
a cry of these patriots which stemmed from 
Y that of a Patrick Henry 
it voiced the eternal struggle for individ- 
ual freedom and national independence. 
Remember President Eisenhower stating on 
June 29 of this year that until the peoples 
enslaved by communism “have a right them- 
selves by their own free will, to determine 
their own form of government and des- 
tiny * * * there could be no real peace in 


the me urce a 


Finally after 4215 hours, this action which 
had caused such an impact on public opin- 
ion, came to an end. The young men, before 
entering the police car, in full view of the 
crowd, nailed upon the wall of the Legation 
the insignia of free Rumania. Inside they 
left a note saying: “We shall return.” 

The young heroes are now in a Swiss prison 
awaiting trial. Renowned lawyers through- 
out the world immediately expressed their 
desire to collaborate in the defense. 

It is in the interest of our anti-Communist 
fight that an American participation in this 
defense should also be assured. We plan to 
send two prominent lawyers from this coun- 
try to give an American voice to the world- 
wide resounding debate between freemen and 
the tools of tyranny. 

If the defense of these boys is adequately 
secured and their trial is briliantly defended, 
American sons could well be spared the hor- 
ror of occupation, torture, brainwashing, 
mock trials or any hideous instrument of 
Communist treachery. 

These patriots have a message for the free 
world. Trials throughout history have al- 
tered the course of history and this trial can 
produce a great victory on the side of hu- 
manity, Christianity, and freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 

Louisa GUNTHER, 
President, Foundation To Defeat 
Communism, 





Hells Canyon Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Hells Canyon, located on the 
Snake River, is more than 1,500 miles 
away from the people living in the Ninth 
Congressional District of Wisconsin, 
which I represent. Despite this great 
distance, from 15,000 to 20,000 farmers 
in my district have an important stake 
in the proposed Hells Canyon Dam 
projects. 

These farmers are members of a great 
regional farm cooperative—the Farm- 
ers Union Central Exchange—which 


owns mineral-bearing deposits needed 
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for manufacturing fertilizer. The 
Farmers Union Central Exchange and 
a number of other farm cooperatives are 
very much interested in development of 
the Hells Canyon Dam project. 

On the basis of correspondence from 
farmers and farm co-ops in my district 
I know that the farmers are opposed to 
the dams proposed by the Idaho Power 
Co. The farmers and their cooperatives 
favor building a high dam by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I wish to place in the Recorp 
an editorial from the AFL News-Re- 
porter. Here is the editorial: 

Hells Canyon is of direct importance to 
the people of the whole Nation 

The Northwest has specific interest be- 
cause a Feder high dam means irrigation, 
flood control, gation, and recreational 
facilities not available with Idaho Power Co. 
dams. The people of the Northwest know 
also that the Federal high dam means lower 
power rates, more job total of 110,000 
new jobs, 1,100 new retail outlets, 140,000 
new households, and $525 million additional 
in retail sales 

The rest of the Nation has a stake be- 
cause Hells Canyon is the last large remain- 
ing undeveloped dam site in America, deeper 
than the Boulder Dam site in Nevada. They 
want to be sure we do not squander our 
natural resources, neglecting flood control, 
irrigation and navigation, by handing them 
over for haphazard development by private 
interests. 

They do not believe political debts should 
be paid at the expense of the rights of the 
people in natural resources that belong to 
all. 

The rest of the Nation knows that only 
through the new low-cost power available 
through the Federal dam will new industry 
be attracted to the region. They know that 
new jobs, new homes, new retail establish- 
ments in the Northwest mean a greater de- 
mand for construction materials, house- 
hold equipment, automobiles, and other 
products manufactured in other parts of 
the country. 

The administration may try to delude 
the people by such phony terms as “part- 
nership programs,” “private enterprise,’’ and 
“local initiative,” but the fact of another 
giveaway is obvious. 

The sneaky character of this new monopo- 
listic move is evident in the delaying of the 
Federal Power Commission decision until the 
day after Congress adjourned. 











Congress and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the lst session of the 84th Congress 
draws to a close, I am impressed by the 
commendable record of achievements to 
its credit. The Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee made some significant contributions, 
particularly the Formosa _ resolution 
which authorizes the President to em- 
ploy the Armed Forces of the United 
States for protecting the security of For- 
mosa, the Pescadores, and related posi- 
tions and territories of that area. The 
extension for another year of the Mutual 
Security Act also means much in our 


A lust 
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overall program designed for 
security and world peace. 

Under leave obtained, I inse 
torial from the New York Tin 
achievements in our foreign po]; 

CONGRESS AND PEACE 

Viewed in the perspective of 
age, the most notable of these 
is undoubtedly the development 
tergovernmental and national 
broad outlines of a national for 
the supreme aim of which is a ; 
ing peace to avert the horror 
war. 

As developed in both theory ; 
this policy is based first of all on th 
of peace through strength, our own 
of other free nations joined togeu 
defensive alliances to deter and if 
to suppress aggression. But 
on a vision of international coo; 
all fields that might include, if the 
nists are willing, a negotiated m 
with the Communist bloc. This 
would be based not on acceptance o! 
munist conquests but on the worldy 
plication of the no-force doctrine i: 
tlement of international dispute 
the basis of the United Nations C} 

The chief architect of that px 
out doubt President Eisenhower 
come in fact its personification. 1 
he has not only refuted Communi 
ganda against the United States b 
made himself and this Nation the 
chief hope for peace. But that 
be as effective as it has proved to be 
cause of the overwhelming support 
received from Congress, and thr 
the American people. 

That this support of the policy 
publican President could be org 
Congress controlled by the Dem 
itself a tribute to congressional } 
in particular that of the congre: 
ers, Senators JOHNSON and GEOR 
Speaker RAYBURN, and even more 
turity of the American people and the 
cacy of the democratic process. 1 
tors subdued not only the traditi 
flicts between the two parties, especially no- 
table in view of the forthcoming el t 
year, but also the intraparty disputes among 
the Republicans. * * * 

As regards peace through strength, Cor 
gress can claim credit for some truly histor 
achievements in that it supplement 
North Atlantic alliance with me: 
made Germany a member of that 
and provided the initial weapons for Ger- 
many'’s rearmament; established a n 
defense alliance in Southeast Asi 
ized the use of our Armed Forces i! 
of Formosa; made free China an 
brought freedom and independence to Aus- 
tria. 

These measures, in which other na 
course participated, changed the polit! 
and strategic face of the world and helped & 
break the ice jam of the cold war that final) 
led to the Conference of Geneva. 
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National Conservation Memorial 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THF SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed 7 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statemen 











I have prepared concerning the 
i tablishment of a National 
vation Memorial Commission. 
being no objection, the state- 
as ordered to be printed in the 
follows: 
dent, a bipartisan group of 25 
representing every geographical 
e Nation, have joined with me 
ng Senate Joint Resolution 101. 
ed that more than 30 Democratic 
lican Members of the House, also 
every section of the country, 
with Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
ey, in introducing a companion 
House Joint Resolution 400. 
pose of these resolutions is to pro- 
the observance and commemoration 
h anniversary of the founding and 
of the conservation movement for 
ection, in the public interest, of the 
esources of the United States. 
lution sets up a National Conser- 
Memorial Commission which is di- 
prepare and carry out a compre- 
plan for the observance and com- 
tion of the golden anniversary of 
of the conservation movement in 
United States and generally promote 
the citizens of our country, a realiza-~ 
the importance of protecting our 
resources. 
Government departments and agencies 
e directed to cooperate with and assist the 
( ion which in turn is instructed to 
te with the governors of all of the 
carrying out its plans for observing 
-century milestone of the launching 
ervation. 
President of the United States will 
honorary chairman of the Commis- 
Other members will include Senators 
yresentatives from both political 
| appointed by the Vice President and 
eaker of the House, representatives of 
il nonprofit organizations dedicated 
ervation of various phases of natural 
re rees, and 10 citizens from private life. 
All members will serve without compensa- 
The Commission will cease to exist 
than 1 year after the date of the 
ance of the birth of the conservation 
I ement 
I think it is appropriate at this point to 
eX} 1 why it is so important to the future 
re of the citizens of our Nation that we 
properly commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the birth of the conservation movement 
ugh such action that we arouse, re- 


né timulate, and maintain the greatest 
e degree of interest of the greatest 
pe e number of our citizens in the need 


continuing conservation policies and 
programs that will preserve and protect our 
t | resources in the public interest. 
Commission can and will render such 
a Vital service. 
ecently pointed out by President Eisen- 
er and many informed leaders in Govern- 
industry, labor, agriculture, science, 
education, the problems involving the 
tion and protection of our natural 
es are as great today, if not greater, 
ever before. 
We only have to read the splendid and 
t-provoking reports of the President’s 
Policy Commission in 1952, and 
1e proceedings of the meeting of the 
tury Conference on Resources for 
ire in 1953 to realize how important 
tal it is to our survival as a nation that 
e adopt and follow programs of action that 
' ure the protection of our natural re- 
irces and the intelligent and efficient use 
ol them. 
The President's Materials Policy Commis- 
vas headed by the Honorable William S, 
Paley and became known as the Paley Com- 


ld. 
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Under the general title of “Resources for 
Freedom” this Commission presented five 
comprehensive reports in addition to assem- 
bling a great deal of other valuable data. 
The five reports were entitled “Volume I: 
Foundations for Growth and Security”; ‘“‘Vol- 
ume IT: The Outlook for Key Commodities”: 
“Volume III: The Outlook for Energy 
Sources”; “Volume IV: The promise of Tech- 
nology”; and “Volume V; Selected Reports to 
the Commission.” 

To focus public attention on the findin 
and recommendations of this Commission 
should be one of the major : 
stem from the observance of the 50th anni- 
versary of the conservation movement. 

The Paley Commission warns that our nat- 
ural resources “will in the future demand 
much more thought and effort than we as a 
nation have seen fit to give them in the 
past.”’ 

At this point I should like to 
briefly the history of the conservation move- 
ment and how it was born 50 years ago. 

The idea for the first conference of gov- 
ernors ever held in the history of the United 
States developed while President Theodore 
Roosevelt was the guest of the Inland Water- 
ways Commission on a boat trip down the 
Mississippi River. 

The idea and program for the conference 
were made public and developed by two 
members of the Waterways Commission, 
Hon. Theodore Burton, then United States 
Senator from Ohio, and Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
of Pennsylvania, then the first head of the 
United States Forest Service. 

President Roosevelt announced the call- 
ing of the conference in an address at 
Memphis, Tenn. He said then: 

“As I have said elsewhere, the conservation 
of natural resources is the fundamental 
problem. Unless we solve that problem it 
will avail us little to solve all others. To 
solve it, the whole Nation must undertake 
the task through their organizations and 
associations, through the men whom they 
have made especially responsible for the wel- 
fare of the several States, and finally through 
Congress and the Executive. As a prelimi- 
nary step, the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion has asked me to call a conference on 
the conservation of natural resources, in- 
cluding of course, the streams, to meet in 
Washington during the coming winter. I 
shall accordingly call such a conference. It 
ought to be among the most important gath- 
erings in our history, for none have had a 
more vital question to consider.”’ 

The conference opened on the morning of 
May 14, 1907, with prayer by the Reverend 
Edward Everett Hale, then Chaplain of the 
United States Senate. 

Then President Theodore Roosevelt spoke. 
He said in part: 

“So vital is this question of conservation 
that for the first time in our history the 
chief executive officers of the States sepa- 
rately, and of the States together forming 
the Nation, have met to consider it. It is 
the chief material question that confront 
us, second only—and second always—to the 
great fundamental question of morality. 

“The occasion for the meeting lies in the 
fact that the natural resources of our coun- 
try are in danger of exhaustion if we permit 
the old wasteful methods of exploiting them 
longer to continue. In the development, 
the use, and therefore the exhaustion of 
certain of the natural resources, the prog- 
ress has been more rapid in the past cen- 
tury and a quarter than during all pre- 
ceding time of history since the days of 
primitive man. 

“All these various uses of our natural re- 
sources are so closely connected that they 
should be coordinated, and should be treated 
as part of one coherent plan and not in 
haphazard and piecemeal fashion. 

“The time has come for a change. As a 
people we have the right and the duty, sec- 


oa 


hievements to 


prescribe 


“ANae 
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ond to none other but the right and duty 
of obeying the moral law, of requiring and 
coiling justice, to protect our elves ind our 
children against the wasteful developme: 
of our natural resources, whether that w us 
is caused by the actual destr tion of such 
resources or by making them i Pp € 
development hereafter 

Among the speakers at the conference 
addition to the governors and Membe 
Congress were Andrew Carnegie, J H 


fammond, Elihu Root, Gifford Pi 


I 
James J. Hill 





The governors ina Y a ( 
series of resolutio: « r 
policy and programs that would preserve and 
protect the forests. the w i eal 
the soil and the range, the er ie 
and all other natural resources 

A key phrase in these re it declare 

“We, the governors of the State d Te 
torie of the United States of An 
conference Sembled, declare our fi 
viction that this conservation of our tural 
resources is a subject of transcendent impor- 
tance, which should engage unren i \ 
the attention of the Nation, the State ‘ { 
the people in earnest cooperation 

The Governors’ Conference « C 
tion was the first of its kind the fir 
only in America, but in the world It 


well be regarded by future hi i ‘ 
turning point in human history Be é 
it introduced to mankind the newly 1 nu- 
lated policy of the conservation of 


resources, it exerted and continues to ¢ 
vital influence on the United State ‘ 
other nations of the Americas, and ¢ 
peoples of the whole earth 

The conference set forth in imopre ve 
fashion, and it was the first national meet- 
ing in any country to set forth, the idea that 
the protection, preservation, and wise use of 
the natural resources is not a serie ol sepa- 
rate and independent tasks, but one single 


problem. 
It spread far and wide the new proposition 
that the purpose of conservation is the 


greatest good of the greatest number i: 
the longest time. 


t asserted that the conservation of natural 
resources is the one most fundamentally im- 
portant material problem of all, and it drove 
home the basic truth that the planned and 


orderly development of the earth and al 
contains is indispensable to the permane! 
prosperity of the human race. 

That great truth was never so true as now. 
It is therefore fitting that we as a Congr 
and a nation take all proper steps to obse 
this golden anniversary of the birth of the 
conservation movement, 





New Dixon-Yates Fight Due on Hells 
Canyon Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


9 


Tuesday, August 2, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am one of those who believe 
that certain resources should be owned 
by the people and used for the benefit 
of all people. This philosophy is not 
original with me, for the late Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, Sr., of Wisconsin, 
and many other liberals of earlier gen- 
‘rations entertained this belief. 

ee 


It is for this reason that I hav: - 
lowed the developments pertaining to 


1955 


—- 








the Hells Canyon Dam project. I real- 

that the fight on the Hells Canyon 

: ves back many years; however, the 

crucial period on development of the site 
l now 

As I have stated before on the House 


fioor, thousands of farmers in the Ninth 
Wisconsin—which I repre- 
ire interested in Hells Canyon. 


They are interested because their re- 

nal cooperative owns valuable min- 
( beat land required in the making 
of fertilizer. 

It appears that the Hells Canyon Dam 
I jee al lated to become another 
Dixon-Yates deal. The Idaho Power 
Co. is bent on securing sites for its 
smaller dams. Advocates of the high- 
Federal dam believe that the peoples’ 


interests can best be served by the high 
dam From my study of the issues, I 
agree with the advocates of the high- 
Federal dam 

The CIO News contains a story which 
summarizes some of the issues at stake. 
Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I wish to place in the REcorp 
the news story from the CIO News, as 
follows: 

A new Dixon-Yate 
angry Democrats foll 
Commission 


fight was promised by 
wing a Federal Power 


decision awarding development 


of the vast Hells Canyon power resources to 
the Idaho Power Co., an eastern private 
utility 

Advocates of a high-level Federal dam in 
Hells Canyon, a deep gorge on the Snake 


River separating Idaho and Oregon, pledged 
a last-ditch fight in the courts and in 
Congre 

Alex Radin, general manager of the Ameri- 
Public Power Association, called the de- 
Americans “who fervently 
1 the full-scale development of our 
ssources for and future 





this gen- 
Senator Morse, Democrat, Oregon, warned 
that the “far from over” and pre- 
dicted that in the end “the people’s interest 
will prevail.” 
Senator NEUBERGER, 
branded the Idaho 
dominated company” with the “highest elec- 
tric rate structure” in the Northwest, and 
charged that the company’s program involved 
not “whole development but piecemeal ex- 
pioitation” of the Hells Canyon site. 
Senator Kerr, Democrat, Oklahoma, pre- 
dicted that “when Congress gets through 
with this one, it will be in the same junk 
remains of Dixon-Yates are 


fight is 


Democrat, 
Power Co. “an 


Oregon, 
absentee 


pile where the 
now corroding.” 


rhe FPC decision, awarding permits to 
build three low-level dams on the Snake to 
Idaho Power, was reached on July 27. But 
it was not announced until August 4—after 
Congress had adjourned 7 


The fight over the Hells Canyon site goes 
back many years. 
Termed the “last remaining great dam 
site in the Pacific Northwest,” Hells Canyon 
was the subject long ago of an Army engi- 
neers’ report supporting the feasibility of 
a single high-level Federal dam for flood 
control, irrigation, recreational facilities, and 
the production of low-cost electric power. 
The Truman administration, backing up 
the advice of the Interior Department under 
former Secretary Oscar Chapman, recom- 
mended an authorization of Hells Canyon in 
1953, as soon as post-Korea conditions al- 
lowed the Government to consider new starts 
on hew major construction projects. 
When Idaho Power Co. filed petitions for 
low-level dams that would forever preempt 
the site, Chapman's Interior Department in- 
tervened to fight the private utility's bid 
for cont 


trol. 
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hastily 


President Fi 


enhower in 1953 
dr ypped the ” f 


rruman proposal from the firs 


revised budget he presented to Congre 

By midsummer, Interior Secretary Douglas 
McKay withdrew the Department’s “inter- 
vention” against Idaho Power’s application. 


Abandoned by the administration, public 











power advocates inter! 1ed on their own 
responsibility and fought Idaho Power in 
hearings conducted for a year by an FPC 
hearing examiner, William J. Costello. 

Costello produced a remarkable finding 
le found-as a matter of fact that “dollar for 
dollar the hi dam would be the better 
investment and more nearly ideal develop- 
ment of the Middle Snake River.” But, be- 
cause he thought that Congress wouldr 
pass an authorization bill, he recommended 
that Idaho Power be granted a permit for 
just 1 dam—not 3 

The FPC, with 4 of its 5 members ap- 
pointed by Elise: wer, unanimously oOver- 
rode Costello's recommendation to the ex- 
tent required to go beyond the 1-dam permit. 
The FPC granted permission for all 3 low- 


level dams proposed by Idaho Power. 


The fight in the cour will be based on 
charges that the FPC decision violates the 
law and disre rds factual evidence about 








the relative 1 Idaho Power proposals 
and the high-level Federal dam. 

The fight in Congress will begin with the 
fact that in the session just ended, Interior 
Subcommittees of both House and Senate 
voted to approve aut a Federal 
Hells Canyon project 


horization of 


“It is inexcusable for the FPC to grant a 
license for a project which is awaiting action 
of Congress as Federal undertaking,” said 


a 
Representative MaGNuson, Democrat, Wash- 
ington 

Pointing out that the FPC had heard oral 
arguments on July 6, Morse said it was “in- 
credible” that by July 27 the Commissioners 
“could have reviewed the voluminous records 
and testimony and exhibits” compiled in a 
year of hearings by Costello. 

Morse also urged the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to turn down Idaho Power's ap- 
plication for rapid tax writeoffs under the 
“tax bonanza” program. 

Said Representative Gracte Prost, Demo- 
crat, Idaho, who won election last year on 
straight out advocacy of Hells Canyon in the 
Idaho district directly involved: “There can 
be no doubt that this administration be- 
lieves what is best for the power trust is best 
for the people.” 





Mrs. Roosevelt Defends the President 
Against False Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of my remarks 
the forthright article by Mrs. Roosevelt 
in which she defends President Eisen- 
hower against an unjustified charge by 
@ magazine published in New Jersey. 
The magazine said recently that— 

Eisenhower is completely subservient to 
the Jewish plotters and is carrying forward 
their protocol plots steadily. 


Mrs. Roosevelt says in part: 

I am not a Republican but I believe that 
all of us, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
owe the office of the President, as well as 
the man who occupies it, respect and truth 
in our criticism, 


the m 
Her d 
the office of the President and 
man who occupies that office c 


Mrs 
charges 


Roosevelt says 
are nonsense. 


most favorably with the attac! 
on Democratic Presidents 

years by some of the memb 
official family of President Ei 

Mrs. Roosevelt's article foll 

[From the Washington Dail; 
NONSENSE 
(By Eleanor Roosevel 

I received a copy of a sheet fr 
paper sent by 
N.J. This, from my point of view 
shocking development. 

In the first place, it is openly 
so violently antisemitic it allow 
say things which are completely 
the second place, it attacks Presid 
hower in an outrageous way. 

I am not a Republican but I 
all of us Democrats and Republi 
owe the office of the president, : 
man who occupies it, respect 
our criticism. The 
are far from true 

It is headed with a hammer and 
both side of the banner headlins I 
ing Red Dictatorship.” 

Here is one statement which, it 
me, is unexcusable—‘Eisenhower 
pletely subservient to the Jew 
and is carrying forward their pr 
steadily.” 

What nonsense. 
be? 

One must suppose the people wt! 
this sheet are writing what tl] 
but if that is so one can only say 
are stupid beyond belief. 

One thing about which I person 
the truth say: “The hum 
covenant drawn up by Eleanor 
Dean Acheson and two Russian 
government of any member nation 
U.N. the right, if it thinks itself thre 
to curb the freedom of the press and 
martial law and take over all indu 
all labor.” 


some people 





criticisms in 


How gullible 


they 





AN EXAMPLE 


Just to point out how inaccurate 
here are the facts: No human right 


nant has been accepted by the Gene: 


sembly of the U. N. The Universal 
ration of Human Rights was not 
binding and could not do any of the 
here put down and it was written 
representatives of 18 nations who 
together for over 2 years. So, pi 

the United States and the Soviet U 
responsible for it is rather absurd 
the least. 

One might laugh at a publicat! 
as this—which is called Common Se! 
carried a subtitle, “The Nation's Ant 
munist Paper’’—if it were not so t1 
nonsense can exist in a country like 





D 


“i 


As- 


Smile, Pardner, Smile, When You Say 


“Subsidy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARK: 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin 
Speaker, in the last 20 years the 


has been carefully conditioned to be! 


that farmers are the only group 


} 




















tes to receive subsidies. At 
mes I have drawn my col- 
tention to the fact that other 
ir economy are also the bene- 
of subsidies—subsidies which 
ed the total sums paid to 











t issue of the National Union 
t itains an interesting article 
. paid to the oil and gas indus- 
ill text of the article follows: 






i States oil and gas industry en- 
subsidy from United States tax- 

$1 billion or more—equivalent each 
tal cost of the farmers’ 
ram for the 20 years from 1932 
























































price- 





e tax subsidy of American cor- 

more guarded than the 
he hydrogen bomb, the sum must 
i indirectly. 
magazine has published profits 
-after taxes, of 500 larger Ameri- 
rial corporations. These figures 
pecial subsidies granted oil-and- 
ies to be roughly computed. 
lies are first allowed to 


closely 


sube 








devel pment and drilling costs— 

ntangible”’ costs such as over- 
i then are further allowed to sub- 
percent of their gross income from 


wells (not exceeding 50 percent 
They pay income tax only on what 
This subsidy is known as the “de- 
American industrial 
ling oil companies, in 1954 paid 
their net income in taxes, had 
left. The 10 largest oil-and-gas 
id 28 percent in taxes, and had 
income left. 
largest oil and gas companies kept, 
+, a total of $597 million that they'd 
id out if taxed at the regular cor- 
ate. This $597 million represents 
1 subsidy granted these corporate 
by Unitcd States taxpayers under 
letion allowance.” 
rd Oil of New Jersey in 1954 was 
ed approximately $135 million. Gulf, 
n; Texas Co., $93 million; Standard 
fornia, $80 million; Socony, $65 mil- 
hell $30 million; Standard of Indiana, 
li Sinclair, $40 million; Phillips, 
lion; Continental Oil, $16 million; 
Sun Oil, $15 million. 
All the rest of the industry together, com- 


com- 














t 
of net 








panies and individuals, probably does not 
match the subsidy granted the “big 10” of 
$597 million, but even so the industry total 

well over $1 billion yearly. These big 


companies own by far the largest gas as well 
a reserves, and are the real powers be- 
ie drive to free the “independent gas 
er” from Federal regulation, at an 
est ted additional cost to gas consumers 
$800 million yearly. 

his sum on top of a billion-dollar 
ind the big boys would really “have 








Federal Subsidies to Commercial Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘cave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following two columns 
by Ray Tucker which appeared in the 
W ikes-Barre Times Leader-the Evening 
‘News, one of June 30, 1955, and other 
on July 22, 1955. Mr. Tucker discusses 
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the problem of Federal subsidies to com- 
mercial airlines and specifically of Fed- 
eral subsidies to Pan-American Airlines: 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader-the 


News of July 22, 1955} 


[From the 





AIR GRANTS UNDER FIRE 











(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON JULY 22.—Mrs Eleanor 
Roos elt ha 1 the Capit Hill forces 
which seek to re e or eliminate taxpayers’ 
heavy idies to profit-making commer- 
cial aviation companies. Sin her late hus- 
band inspired expan n of the system on 
the advent of World War II, her testi 
will have considerable effect on future ib- 
Ssidy appropriations to benefi line 


Mrs 
in the fact 
BRIDGES, 
S 


Roosevelt 





that she wrote to Senat 





of New Hampshire, member of the 

enate Appropriations Committee, at the 

behest of Se r PAuL H. Dovuc.tas, of Illi- 
nois. She also wrote to all conference com- 
mittee members on this question. Senator 
Dovucias had conducted a 3-aay floor fight 


American 
airlines. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


against further exploitation of 
taxpayers by a few commercial 
He forwarded copies of the 








ReEcorD on the debate to Mrs. Roosevelt and 
to many other influential financial, political, 
and civic figures. His replies have been 90 


favorable, as Mrs letter 


to BRIDGES proves: 


percent Roosevelt's 


USE OF SUBSIDY MONEY 


letter from Senator 
BRIDGES, “telling 
n which will come bef 


airmail subsidies. 


“T have just read a 
PAUL DOUGLAS,” she 
me about a situati 
you on the payment of 
You will have to decide whether the House 
figure of $40 million of the Senate figure 
of $55 million should stand, or whether you 
will make a compromise between the two. 


wrote 


re 


“I know that you are thoroughly familiar 
with this question, and I only wish to say 
that for a number of years, I have watched 
this situation, including all the points which 
Senator DouGLas sets forth as regards Pan 
American and its subsidiaries.” 

She referred to Senator DovuGLas’ floor pre- 
senation, which revealed that Pan Am uses 
subsidy money to pay taxes, to finance lux- 
ury hotel losses, and to make profits. Al- 
though he lost the major battle, he did suc- 
ceed in cutting the subsidy figure to $52,- 
500,000. 

EQUAL 

“Why,” continued Mrs. Roosevelt, “cannot 
audits be made of these companies just as 
well as of others and why should the entire 


TREATMENT 





(Pan Am—Editor’s note) system not be 
treated as an entity, since that was the 
Supreme Court on? 

“It seems to me to be of interest to the 


country to have these subsidies made as low 
as possible, and to create a situation in which 
companies are treated equally by the Gov- 
ernment.’’ 

Oddly enough, Senator Brinces, who is a 
Pan Am man, turned over Mrs. Roosevelt's 
critical letter to Carrol Cone, a former mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board, a former 
Democratic National Committeeman from 
Arkansas, and now a well-paid vice president 
and political lobbyist at Washington for 
Pan Am, which enjoys the lion’s share of 
subsidies and airmail pay—$31,920,000 for 
fiscal 1956. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS 

Cone’s reply to Mrs. Roosevelt 
numerous misrepresentations. 

The Pan Am official said that ‘‘all financial 
trinsactions between Pan Am and other 
com.panies, affiliated or not, are subject to 
and under the continuing scrutiny and re- 
view of the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 

Chan Gurney, other CAB officials and Gen- 
eral Accounting Office staff members have 


included 


testified that there has never been a com- 
plete audit of Pam Am’s complicated and 
bewildering financial and operational af- 
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fair That {i sn the + i — t ¢ * 
1 i so 
CAB and GAO 
OFF AL FI Fs 
( i the Pan A ‘ ’ 
fav ) ) i 
( r l ed §& ( ( ¢ 













I A Ww i ) 
A c ‘i al i « i 
i ap} cin n 

I veve I I eX- 
C i € WS LOW p 
é oi tod Pan An i ( H 
It ha i Cap H 

Why i f I ‘ 
leg ea S 
I W iM I ¢ 
letter to cl ‘ ) ‘ ? 
Wh should ¢ Le I € est K 1 
f id cial it é ) 
the I President's wife 

And what doe Mrs. Roose ] t k f 
this an ng example of p ( 
dup and ¢ i ? 

[Fr n the W -Barre I Le ’ 
I ling New J é X32 
CuT IN AIR SUBSIDIES 
Ray T er) 

WV ASHINGT( June 30 Behind cl 1 
doors, a House-Senate conference commit- 
tee is struggling today with a problem which 
may cost or save American taxpavers any 
millions of dollars It will decide whether 
Pan American World Airway hall yntinue 
to fatten on Federal subsidie which have 
totaled more than $1 billion since World War 


II 





The White House and a House appropria- 
tions subcommittee headed by R ¢ er - 
tive JOHN J. Rooney, of Br klyn, cut the 
1956 ubsidy fi e p d t e ¢ 
Aeronauti Board from $55 $40 
million The reduct 
as the purpose behind it, which w to force 
Pan Am to adopt economie: i ild e 
it self-sustaining 

Pan Am gets the lion's share of taxpayers’ 
money allotted to airline ibsidies Its 
great overse rival, Trans World Airlines, 
has just received a_ spe l citation fr 1 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield, 
congratulating it for operating wit} t sub- 
sidies. Most other lines, foreign and domes- 
tic, pay their own way. 

DEBATE ON SUBSIDIES 

In Senate debate on this question, Senator 

PauL H. Dovuc tas, of Illinois, developed these 


facts about Pan Am’'s 
tionship with the CAB 
General 


and its rela- 


ury 


finances 
the Trea 
Accounting Office: 














Pan Am receives between $8 milli nd 
$9 million a year from the Federal Treasury 
in order to pay its taxes to U e Sam In 
some years, Pan Am has received more n 
it owed in taxes, but has simply pocketed the 
“windfall.” The Treasury has never tried to 
recover the excess payments 

Pan Am operates a cl ( xury hot 
in Latin America, with f y | golf 
courses, and swimming pools, on which it 
loses between $2 million and $3 million a 
year. According to Sena UGLA 
loss is financed by many wt - 
not afford an air voyage e lu is 


hostelries. 
FEDERAL OVERPAYMENTS 

According to Postmaster General Summer- 
field, Pan Am owes millions to the 
ment for past overpayments it has received 
for carrying the mail, which is another form 
of subsidy. But despite Summertield’s urg- 
ing, no suit to recover has been brought by 
the CAB or the Department of Justice. 

Most amazingly, as several congressional 
investigations disclose, neither the CAB nor 
the Comptroller General have complied with 
legal requirement that they audit Pan Am's 
finances and operations. Both agencies have 
failed to comply with a Supreme Court de- 
cision to that effect, a decision which re- 


Govern- 


ws 


Ween Hite ee eo 
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vealed the Jurists’ annoyance over this un- 
tidy state of affairs 

Despite Senator Dovcras’ scorching an- 
alysi a Senate Commerce Subcommittee, 
headed by Senator Spessarp HOLLAND of 
Florida, increased the subsidy total from the 
House allowance of $40 million to $55 mil- 
lion Although Ho.wuanp failed to answer 
the DovucLas indictment, the Senate voted 
for the larger amount by 51 to 25. Pan Am’s 
lobbyists are extremely influential in the 
upper Chamber 

Thus, the subsidy problem comes to a 
climax before the House-Senate conterence 
committee, now in session. It is expected 
that Pan Am will win 

SENATOR DOUGLAS’ LETTER 


Senator DoucG.ias, however, has carried his 

antisubsidy fight outside the Senate. He has 
scheduled a conference with Comptroller 
General Joseph Campbell for a detailed ex- 
amination of Pan Am’s financial position. In 
his letter to Campbell, Senator DovuGLas 
said , 
“I would be less than frank, if I did not 
say that I am very disappointed at the lack 
of information given to me by the General 
Accounting Office (which Campbell heads), 
in response to my repeated requests since 
February 25, 1954. 

“As for my general question of possible 
Waste and extravagance in the airline sub- 
sidy program, and my request for informa- 
tion as to ways and means whereby the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government on 
this item could be reduced, I believe that I 
nothing at all from the General 
Office.” 


received 
Accounting 





Letter From Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. John H. Wilson, 
of Ripon, Wis., describing the memorial 
services held recently in commemora- 
tion of the 100th birthday of Hon. Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Sr.: 

RrIPon, WIs., July 
LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress from Wisconsin, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear LESTER: It was wonderful of you and 
Senator Morse to give recognition to “Old 
Bob” on the 100th year of his birth. Both 
you and the Senator are excelent proponents 
geographically and spiritually of the prin- 
ciples that he represented and discharged. 

The procedure of events at Madison which 
marked the observance was far better than 
I personally expected. Sunday morning 
commenced at the Society Building where a 
motorcade of about 54 cars was to take us 
to the birth spot of Bob, Primrose. On our 
way, the procession passed through Vernona 
where Senator Morse had lived. Before we 
left, I had the pleasure of seeing Progres- 
sives that I had not seen in years like former 
Assemblyman Carlson, Harry Sauthoff, Gor- 
don Sinykin, Fred Risser, and others. I 
shared the same car with a wonderful couple, 
former State Senator and past State Legion 
Commander, Kenneth Greenquest and his 
wife. At the brief ceremonies at Primrose, 
Bill Evjue delivered the address with Phil 
and Chief Justice Warren directly in front. 

We returned to have dinner at the Me- 
morial Union with brief introductory re- 





10, 1955. 
Hon 
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marks there. The dinner was sponsored by 
the Dane County Bar Association. 

The United States Chief Justice gave the 
principal address at the main event. Phil 
gave an excellent introductory address with 
others making remarks. 

The day's activities ended at the grave at 
Forest Hill. Three floral pieces were at the 
grave. One basket, one wreath which Chief 
Justice Warren placed, and a red, white, and 
blue floral wreath given by local No. 1327, 
United Steel Workers, CIO, of Ripon. 

Everyone was overly congenial and one 
never had to wait for introductions at the 
several occasions for everyone introduced 
themselves. The day is long to be remem- 
bered. The press states, of the gathering, 
only about 50 older Progressives were on 
hand with me in that list. 

I am happy to see you working on the idea 
of reduction of the retirement age for 
women. It is the first step in the right di- 
rection for what must eventually have to 
come later. In fact, I would give you a 100- 
percent rating but only wish the rest of Con- 
gress or even a majority of Congress were 
with you. 

This is longer than I had expected, but I 
did want to give you some report on things 
and I have done so as briefly as possible. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN H. WILSON. 





Legislative Output of the Ist Session of 
the 84th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal, Tuesday, August 2, 1955: 

If the legislative output of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress seems somewhat 
meager, surely part of the reason is that the 
times have no demanded earth-shaking de- 
cisions. For that circumstance we may all 
be thankful. There should be satisfaction, 
too, in the refusal of this Congress to do a 
number of things it was asked to do. 

The urgent things, or the things which 
seemed urgent at the time, were done. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower got without difficulty his 
free-hand authority regarding the defense 
of Formosa and a mutual defense pact with 
that island’s Government. Other important 
foreign legislation—like extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act and ratification of the 
Paris pacts on Germany and of the Austrian 
state treaty—was in due course enacted. The 
administration was given about what it said 
it needed for national defense and for the 
general operations of the Government. 

But this session’s omissions are almost 
equally important. Thus Congress declined 
to accept the Democratic $20-a-head tax cut, 
a starkly political suggestion as inequitable 
as it would have been damaging to Federal 
finances. And while Congress approved the 
foreign-aid bill, it served notice of a certain 
disquiet about this indefinitely prolonged 
program by slashing some $560 million out 
of the administration's request for more than 
$3.2 billion. 

. s - - s 

Attempts to restore 90 percent of parity 
farm price supports, before the new flexible 
system has even had a chance to work, also 
got nowhere this year. That was likewise 
the destination of a proposed big new Fed- 


eral intrusion into school co: 
further Government involveme: 
cine through the reinsuring of | 
ance, and of further liberalizat 
creased tax cost, of course—of 
liberalized social-security progran 

Now it would be naive to su 
Congress resisted all these tempt 
of undiluted public-spiritednes 
the failures to act were fortuit 
case of the highway program, polit 
produced a political impasse. Cx 
welfare schemes did not go far 
suit the Democrats—yet it is 
ironic that under a Democratic C 
welfare state did not expand 
the Republican administration h 
whatever the motivations, the « 
saved, at least for a while, a lot 
sary and costly new legislation. 

And we suspect that, along wit} 
specific motives, there was a gens 
ness on Capitol Hill these past 7 n 
these were not really burning i 
Nation as a whole. If anyone ca) 
people’s mood, it is the politicia: 
pend on the people's votes. Had 
powerful pressure for Federal hi 
more Federalized medicine, it is a 
they would have acted. 

Instead, the Members of Conere 
detected that the mood of a Nati 
and unprecedentedly prosperous i 
ducive to dramatic new legislatio: 
to great quantities of any kind of 
This session did well to reflect that { 
situation. 

It was not a do-nothing Congre 
political sixth sense may have helpe: 
it from doing many things the c 
well do without. 





Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce Activity Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, pu! 
to section 136 of the Legislativ: 


ganization Act of 1946, Public Law | 
79th Congress, and House Resolution 1 
84th Congress, I should like to submit 


tee on Interstate and Foreign Comm: 


for the 84th Congress, ist session 
Notwithstanding circumstanc: 
involved the committee in lengthy 


+} 


ings and executive sessions on two diff 


ent subjects, we were able to cle: 


extremely important legislation duril 


the session. 

In the field of health we repo! 
both Houses passed a resolution 
izing a 3-year study of the N 
mental health problems. This re 
was frequently referred to in the « 
of the hearings as perhaps the m 
portant legislation that was bef 
84th Congress insofar as its ull 


P « 


effects on the welfare of the peop! 


concerned. 
When the announcement was m 


April 12 that field tests conducted in 


proved the efficacy of the Salk va 
the committee immediately be 


study of the problems presented by that 


important announcement. Thes¢ 
lems were greatly accentuated by t 


1( 


i 


Nn? 


} 


4 





DI 





f some live virus in batches of 
leased by the Cutter labora- 


mmittee maintained a careful 
all developments that fol- 
1 then, after hearing a panel of 
experts on the subject of polio- 
reported legislation which we 
1 be extremely helpful to the 
a whole in carrying on vacci- 
erams in the several States. 
eported legislation amending the 
i Retirement Act to provide ad- 
| benefits for wives of retired rail- 
n. and for widows who may be 
to receive a widow’s annuity 
1e act, and also eligible to receive 
curity benefits in their own 


.e field of aviation we reported leg- 
n. which became law, making it 
» for local service airlines to ob- 
ermanent certificates, and a na- 
airport program that should 
ly assist in bringing our national 
vavs up to date in line with the 
, of the industry and the increased 

1 of planes. 
Amendments to the Natural Gas Act 
reported and passed the House but 

lid not become law. 

We reported a bill to provide for re- 
h in air pollution and this became 


Reports were filed on newsprint and 
on the very controversial question that 
e out of the conflict of opinion relat- 
) a system of air navigation. This 
mmonly referred to as the VOR/ 
DME TACAN controversy, and it called 
for a very detailed technical study by the 
committee. 

Che detailed activity report follows: 
ACTIVITY REPORT OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 

RSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 84TH 
1ST SESSION—BILLS REPORTED 

The committee has considered and re- 
ported favorably the following bills: 

H. R. 2225, permanent certification of 
local-service air carriers: Report No. 265, 
by Mr. Williams, March 22, 1955. Ap- 
proved May 19, 1955, Public Law 38. 

House Joint Resolution 256, providing 
for study of mental health: Report No. 
241, by Mr. Priest, March 21,1955. Ap- 
proved July 28, 1955, Public Law 182. 

H.R.1816, to declare certain tide- 
waters in Boston nonnavigable: Report 
No. 421, by Mr. MACDONALD, April 18, 1955. 
Approved May 13, 1955, Public Law 34. 

H. R. 6645, to amend Natural Gas 
Act—exemption of producers: Report No. 
992, by Mr. Priest, June 28, 1955. Passed 
House, amended, July 28, 1955. 

H. R. 5222, flammable fabrics—exempt 
Scarves: Report No. 969, by Mr. KLEIN, 
June 28, 1955. House rule rejected, Au- 
gust 1, 1955. 

H. R. 2866, nonnavigable waters in 
Acushnet River, Mass.: Report No. 909, 
by Mr. MACDONALD, June 23, 1955. Ap- 
proved August 3, 1955, Public Law 212. 

5.928, providing for research in air 
Pollution: Report No. 968, by Mr. Car- 
LYLE, June 28, 1955. Approved July 14, 
1955, Public Law 159. 

S.1250, nonnavigable waters in Pike 
Creek, Kenosha, Wis.: Report No. 908, 
by Mr. Fiynt, June 23, 1955. Approved 
July 26, 1955, Public Law 169. 

S. 1300, nonnavigable waters in Green- 
wich Harbor, Conn.: Report No. 905, by 


C NGRESS, 
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Mr. HAywortTH, June 23, 1955. Ap- 
proved July 12, 1955, Public Law 152. 

S. 1469, nonnavigable waters in Cedar 
Creek, Bridgeport, Conn.: Report No. 
907, by Mr. Friedel, June 23, 1955. Ap- 
proved July 12, 1955, Public Law 151. 

Senate Joint Resolution 38, interstate 
compact to conserve oil and gas: Report 
No. 917, by Mr. Harris, June 27, 1955. 
Approved July 28, 1955, Public Law 185. 

H. R. 4744, railroad retirement—dual 
benefits for widows: Report No. 1046, by 
Mr. PRIEST, July 1, 1955. Approved 
August 12, 1955, Public Law 383. 

H. R. 5614, to amend Communications 
Act—protest rule: Report No. 1051, by 
Mr. PRIEST, July 1, 1955. Passed House, 
July 21, 1955. 

H. R. 4090, radio call selectors on cargo 
ships: Report No. 1618, by Mr. Mac- 
donald, August 1, 1955. 

H.R. 7126, grants to States for pur- 
chase of Salk polio vaccine: Report No. 
1186, by Mr. Priest, July 14, 1955. S. 
2501 passed House, amended, in lieu, 
August 1, 1955. S. 2501 approved 
August 12, 1955, Public Law 377. 

S. 1855, Federal airport assistance: 
Report No. 1190, by Mr. Harris, July 15, 
1955. Approved August 3, 1955, Public 
Law 211. | 

The committee held public hearings as 
follows: 

Number of public hearings: 


Cre COMMITUCO .. .2. cc cdencwcncas 54 

a 30 
Hours of sitting: 

ERtire COmMmMIttwe ....necsesencance ‘ 183 

Subcommittees... cian cccca 90 
Printed pages of public hearings__-_ 2, 980 


Unprinted pages of public hearings-_. 615 


In addition to the above, the commit- 
tee filed House Report No. 683, newsprint 
study, current newsprint outlook; House 
Report No. 592, investigation of the de- 
velopment of the common system of air 
navigation and traffic control; and 
printed as a committee print a staff re- 
port on State taxation of interstate 
trucking and the reciprocity problem. 





Others, Too, Lean on Price Crutches 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I wish to place in the REc- 
ORD an editorial from the Thorp Courier, 
edited by Robert Elkins of Thorp, Wis. 

As the editorial points out, farmers are 
not the only people who lean on price 
supports. The editorial follows: 

The Wall Street Journal suggests that the 
farmer has been leaning on price crutches so 
long that he can't handle himself without 
them. 

Quite so, Mr. Wall Street Editor. But why 
confine your comments to the farmer? 

Why not say something about the eastern 
industrialists who have been leaning on 
tariff price crutches for half a century or 
more? Tell them to learn to get along with- 
out them. Also, tell the other segments of 
our economy to throw away the crutches, 
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And remember, Mr. Wall Street Editor, that 


the farmer didn't start this price crutch 
business. Your pals in eastern industry did, 
and they did it so long ago th you've for- 
gotten that they have crutches. _ 

Check back in history a bit. The real agi- 


tation to do something for the 
started in the twenties and the 
advanced then—a very solid Le 
industry was on price stilts and that t} 
farmer needed some prot 

on the same level The contenti n was 

“the farmer can’t survive if he must sell in 


market and buy in a protected 





an open 


market.” 





Phat was the theme song w! 
McNary-Haugen bill was presented to ¢ 
gress in the twenties That w 
the argument in its favor. No > d } 
vide a re \ und ve 
ers <« t n the and ¢ 
today 

Start a campaign, Mr. Wall Street I 
to induce the eastern industrialists to al - 
don their price stilts Then after i've - 
complished that objective € 
ers and ask them to do likewise. But b i 


at home 
The farmer can battle his way in a free 
economy with no holds barred He can take 





care of himself as well a d B é 
has a right to expect the same economic rules 
for everybody. 
MORE NOTES ON PRICE SUPPORTS 

Even here in a farming area, you still! find 
people who shake their heads and say they 
don’t know about this price support busi- 
ness, it sounds like artificially maintaining 
prices 

Well, maybe it is, whatever that mean 


but look at it this way 

The several million farms in this country 
are each a separate business, run by individ- 
uals who are mostly unorganized, and despite 
that they have succeeded in producing all 
the food and fiber that this country needs, 
with some to spare. But being individual 
units, they have no marketir tem they 
can control, except through the agency of 
their Government. 

It’s one thing to say a f 
grow what he can get the most for and 
trust to luck to make a profit, the same as 
other people do, only it doesn’t work that 
way and very few others function under 
such a system. 

Take the car manufacturers. There are 
only 3 big companies, doing about 75 pe.- 
cent of the total business, and all told only 
5 or 6 companies. If there were only 3 big 
farmers in this country, raising 75 percent 
of the cotton, corn, maize, etc., and 3 or 4 

e 
i 





armer ought to 


others raising all the rest, they wouldn 
need any Government support they 
just hold the food off the market until they 
got what they had to have. 

Or take tractor manufacturers 
thing is true. There are only 7 or 8 com- 
panies making all the tractors and other 
farm implements for all the farmers in this 
country. 

And even so, car manufacturers and trac- 
tor manufacturers have price supports, in 
the form of tariffs. 

As long as the farmland is divided up 
into small units, and we for one hope it 
will stay that way forever because if there's 
anything that keeps a democracy function- 
ing it’s a lot of small people who are their 
own boss and are economically uncontrolled 
by anyone else, then there has to be some 
method devised to let a farmer know when 
he starts a crop about what he can get for 
it when he finishes it. It’s the most sta- 
bilizing fact in farming today, and it is now 
being proved right here in Williamson 
County. 

Our only complaint is that the present 
Agriculture Department, headed by Secre- 
tary Benson, does not have much faith in it. 
Secretary Benson has lowered the support 
price at every chance he got, contending for 


nri 
ric 
pt ¢ 


The same 
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example that 70 percent of parity is better 
for the farmers than 90 percent. Parity, as 
you know, means a fair price, and what this 
means is that Secretary Benson believes 70 
percent of a fair price is better than 90 per- 
cent of a fair price. When he ran for Presi- 
dent, Mr. Eisenhower criticized the Demo- 
crats for supplying the farmers only 90 per- 
cent of parity, saying they were entitled to 
100 percent Now 100 percent of fairness 
never did seem like too much fairness to 
us, but it seems like at least 30 percent more 
than Secretary Benson believes in. Equal 
justice to all, except farmers, and 70 per- 
cent is enough for them, 








The Superficial Aspect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the May 
23, 1955, issue of the New Republic maga- 
zine is deserving of our attention: 

THE SUPERFICIAL ASPECT—MORALITY MINUS 

MENTALITY 

The affair of the Salk vaccine involves no 
moral turpitude, as far as the public is aware. 
It does not even involve political shenani- 
gans, as most governmental stupidities do. 
Neither the administration nor the Repub- 
lican Party had anything to gain by risking 
the snarl-up that has occurred, so this cannot 
be described as an instance in which inept 
politicians outsmarted themselves. They 
were not trying to be smart, they were only 
being natural; but the result is an exhibition 
that staggers the sourest cynics. 

To an outside observer, judging entirely 
by the news that is public property, it seems 
improbable that the Government was guilty 
of a single evil thought in connection with 
this business. The trouble is that it was not 
guilty of any thought of any kind. It ap- 
peared to be serenely unaware that a special 
duty devolved upon it simply by reason of 
the magnitude of the problem. It was con- 
tent to follow the routine established many 
years ago to protect the public against harm- 
ful or useless innovations in the field of 
medicine; it could not understand that the 
intense interest in this particular innovation 
imposed upon it a special responsibility. 

In this case, as in nearly every other special 
problem that has been suddenly presented, 
the administration seemed to be obsessed 
with something like Harding's certainty that 
a “return to normalcy” is the great desider- 
atum. The first consideration in the circum- 
stances was to see to it that there should be 
no interference with the normal operations 
of free private enterprise; why worry about a 
few dead children as long as holy enterprise 
remained free from the defiling touch of 
creeping socialism? The administration 
seems shocked and amazed by the discovery 
that the public regards the children vastly 
more important than either the profits or 
the convenience of pharmaceutical corpo- 
rations. 

Many years ago normalcy was succinctly, if 
inadvertently, described by a Republican 
stalwart. In 1920, shortly after the nomina- 
tion of Harding, he asserted publicly that the 
nomination was unexceptionable except for 
one minor objection. “Warren,” the stal- 
wart admitted, “lacks mentality.” 

Judging by its first 27 months the epitaph 
of the Eisenhower administration may be, “It 
lacked mentality.” From the day when 


Charles E. Wilson barked into Washington 
without first qualifying, legally, for the posi- 
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tion he was to hold, down to the hash made 
of the Salk vaccine, the most startling of the 
administration’s activities have evidenced 
lack not of morality but of mentality. 

Only a fortnight ago when Chou, the Chi- 
nese Communist, made the first gesture that 
might be regarded as conciliatory and was 
instantly slapped in the face by the State 
Department, it developed that the repulse 
was due not to any wicked determination to 
provoke hostilities but merely to the fact that 
neither Mr. Hoover, at the State Department, 
nor Mr. Eisenhower, at Gettysburg, knew 
exactly what Mr. Dulles, off fishing some- 
where, thought of the gesture, Mr. Dulles 
dashed back to Washington and hastily re- 
trieved the error, but not until the world had 
been given the impression that the adminis- 
tration in Washington really doesn't know 
which way it is heading. 

Mr. Benson’s modest proposal to plow un- 
der the marginal farmers; Mr. Wilson’s dic- 
tum that what is good for General Motors 
is good for the United States; and Mr. NIxon’s 
remarkable propensity for spilling the beans, 
all are attributable less to evil thinking than 
to nonthinking. 

Perhaps the most startling of all, yet 
ignored as trivial, was an incident nearly 
2 years ago when Lodge, at the United Na- 
tions, was fighting with his back to the wall 
because Nehru had jumped the reservation 
and was leading the Comanches in a raid on 
the democratic stockade. A White House 
spokesman announced that the President, 
then in Denver, proposed to take the week 
off and do nothing except go golfing and 
fishing. The fact of the matter was that 
there was little else he could do, but for the 
President to announce publicly that he was 
going loafing at that critical moment was, 
well, just lack of mentality. 

This has imposed a terrific strain on the 
one-party press. To do it justice, it has 
seldom suppressed the news, but it has sup- 
pressed apposite comment on the succession 
of blunders. To appreciate the difference 
one need only recall what followed when 
Truman, at a moment when foreign affairs 
were so critical that sober-minded men were 
fearing war in a matter of days, toyed with 
the idea of sending Chief Justice Vinson 
abroad as an additional negotiator. But he 
consulted Secretary of State Marshall, then 
in Paris, and Marshall disapproved, so Tru- 
man dropped the idea. 

But some Judas—it was Truman’s ill luck 
always to have an Iscariot lurking in the 
background—gave the story to the one-party 
press, and it squalled for a week, not because 
the President had done anything, but be- 
cause he had momentarily thought of an 
injudicious move. Yet there may be a cer- 
tain consistency in it President Truman 
was denounced for thinking wrong; Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is not denounced, perhaps 
for lack of evidence that he thinks. 





Dixon-Yates Deal Buried But Not 
Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Dixon-Yates contract at- 
tracted considerable interest outside the 
Halls of Congress. The reason for this 
interest outside of Congress rises out of 
the fact that the public had a stake in 
this and other phases of our power and 
resource development program. 


Augu 


I know that the REA cooperati; 
trons of the Nation were very much; ip 
terested in the Dixon-Yates co) 

It so happens that the Ninth Dist) 
which I represent in Wisconsin, is one of 
the strongest REA cooperative dis: 

in the Nation. Thus, there was mo, 
than average interest by people in m 
district. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I wish to place in the Rs 
story which appeared in the August issue 
of the National Union Farmer. The 
article summarizes very well thr 
involved in the Dixon-Yates cont 
The full text of the news story follows 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Dixon-Yates cs 
is dead, but it is a long way from buri id 
forgotten. 


President Eisenhower sounded the a: 
knell for the ill-starred project only - 
before Senator KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, chairman of a Judiciary Subcommit. 
tee, was to open an unusual nighttime hear. 
ing on the involvement of high adr is- 
tration officials in what have been termed 
“scandalous” implications in the deal 

The Presidential announcement 
came out at the most unusual eveni: 
of 7 p. m. on June 30, made Senator Ke- 
FAUVER'S hard-hitting investigation falter— 
but only briefly. The 8 p. m. hear was 
called off quickly, but soon thereatft 
investigation was resumed. 

Mainly as a result of the aggressive dic- 
ging of Chairman KEFAUVER and sut 
tee members LANGER, Republican, of rth 
Dakota, and O’MAHONEY, Democrat, of Wyo- 
ming, the main outline of the Dixon-Yates 
contract’s origin and its unusual <¢ 
through Government channels has been 
made public. 

The story reveals that the Dixon-Yat« 
method was invented by the Nation's biggs 
utility financial firm, which placed on¢ 
its own vice presidents inside the W 
House to work out the details. The Dix 
Yates deal itself had the personal I 


President Eisenhower, who ordered inde- 


pendent Government agencies to accept 
back it against their better judgment. W 
the President personally behind them, t 
Dixon-Yates promoters were able to da! 
several agencies of the Government 
their fight to put over the deal. I 


gating Senators have charged possible vio- 


lation of the criminal laws in the Case. 
FACE SAVING AT BEST 


The administration gave as its re: 
calling off the Dixon-Yates contract the 
that the city of Memphis intends 
its own steam plant—-so the private 
combine’s project is not needed. 

But Washington observers consider 1 
hasty face-saving excuse at best. Mé 
officials testified under oath 8 months « 
that they wouldn’t accept electricit) 
Dixon-Yates; and ever since they hai 


openly—even noisily—been making prepara- 


tions for building their own powerpla 
Memphis. 

And just 2 days before the President 
off the deal, the Atomic Energy Comn 
voted 2-to-1 against giving up the « 
in light of Memphis’ plans to build i 
plant. AEC Chairman Strauss has bee 
of the utility interest’s most vigorou 
porters in the administration. 

Fear of scandal, rather than Me! 
plans, prompted the sudden reversal 0! 
President. The Kefauver-Langer-O'Ma 
investigating team is proceeding hot 
trail nevertheless. 

For those supporters of REA co-ops 
public-power projects believe that not 
has wrong been done, but that the full st 


of Dixon-Yates will reveal a pattern of 4 cap- 





the Nation's big utility and financial } 
ests, 
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hae ae of 1953, shortly after the 
ver administration took office, George 
rd chairman of the First Boston 


pring 
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— e to Washington to see his “good 
Joe Dodge, then Director of the 

: Bureau. First Boston Corp., a Wall 

«eet financial institution, is the Nation's 


ty financial agency. 
GLIB REPLY 





wrranged to have First Boston’s vice 

Adolphe Wenzell, placed in the 

Bureau as a paid consultant, for the 

f working out a plan for the Eisen- 

r administration to deal with the Ten- 
ee Valley Authority. 

Senator KEFAUVER asked Wood if he 


Whe 1 

the possibility that First Boston 

et some business as a result of this 
vement, he replied glibly: 


I was sophisticated enough to know that 
ye a pleasant byproduct.” 
dministration, meanwhile, complete- 

IVA’s regular program of expansion 
et the rapidly growing demands for 
i from cities and co-ops in the area. 
Wenzell worked up a plan whereby all of 
VA's electric power operations would grad- 

be turned over to private utilities. The 
tep in Wenzell’s scheme was the origi- 
print for the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Wenzell told investigating Senators that he 

rs TVA galloping socialism—not just 

y socialism President Eisenhower 

lled it. 

is a gap at this point as to just 

Dixon and Yates, the heads of two 

iding companies, were brought 

he ll-secret negotiations. But Wen- 
was called back, again as a consultant, 
he new Budget Bureau Director, Row- 

C ighes, to help negotiate the contract 

1 Government representative. 

Wenzell sat on one side of the negotiating 
part time. At night, and weekends, 

during odd moments, he crossed over to 

e other side to consult with the Dixon- 

ymbine. All the while, he was work- 

get his own company into the deal as 

1 agent for the Dixon-Yates combine. 

A memorandum in May 1954, by First 

nm Board Chairman Wood noted that 
rst Boston expected to split the financing 
60-40 with another Wall Street financial 


as 


here 


h 


i 
ti 
stl 





PUBLIC LEARNS LAST 


ne 1954, the now famous Dixon-Yates 
was completed, and for the first 


1e affair was announced publicly. At 
ne were competitive bids asked for. 
e utility interests, working from inside 


White House, with the powers of the 
lency backing them up, had arranged 
k-free proposition that guaranteed them 
mous profits. The public would lose 
+0 million or more over the terms of the 
ract, according to the administration's 
mission. 
announcing the Dixon-Yates plan, 
President Eisenhower indicated that the 
eectricity to be produced by the project 
eeded for the Atomic Energy Com- 
and therefore AEC was contracting 
ke the purchase on the Government's 
Everyone familiar with the situ- 
1 quickly perceived, however, that AEC’s 
installations were some 200 miles 
from the Dixon-Yates plant, and that 
was being drawn into the deal to act 
4 middleman to get around legal restric- 
Ss against feeding private utility power 
tly into the TVA system or directly to 
['VA-area local power distributors. 
Here the scheme hit its first snags. Both 
\EC and TVA Boards refused to approve 
tract. President Eisenhower person- 
rdered them to change their stand and 








0. K. it. But criticism from Congressmen 
. TVA-area citizen groups mounted 
lickly, 


When control of Congress passed to the 





&N 5 : 
rats in the 1954 election, the lame- 
* Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
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rushed approval of the contract before Con- 
gress changed hands, Important § safe- 
guards were forced into the contract, but 
it remained extremely disadvantageous to 
the Government—and the taxpayer. 


COMPLAINTS POUR IN 


About this time, complaints about the 
secrecy and lack of competitive bidding in 
the deal were provoking serious criticism 
from many sources, including those normally 
friendly to the administration. Pressed 
hard for disclosure of the facts about how 
it was negotiated, President Eisenhower 
promised at a press conference that a full 
and complete disclosure would be made of 
everyone who took part in the negotiations, 
and all meetings that in any way dealt 
with it. 

The President's voluminous disclosure was 
released. It contained no mention of the 
First Boston Corp., nor of Adolphe Wenzell, 
nor of Wenzell’s original blueprint for the 
Dixon-Yates deal and the ultimate destruc- 
tion of TVA’s electric-power program. 

Ever since Dixon-Yates was first an- 
nounced, the city of Memphis had been dis- 
cussing the possibility of building its own 
powerplant rather than submit to high-cost 
electric rates from the private-utility com- 
bine. Its determination to do so was com- 
plete, and on the record, many months ago. 
This became the second line of defense for 
those determined to block the deal. 

But the discovery of Wenzell’s double- 
dealing role in the contract negotiations, to- 
gether with evidence pointing to him as the 
originator of the Dixon-Yates blueprint it- 


self, gave foes of the contract a new and 
potent weapon. They chose Securities and 
Exchange Commission on the 


hearings 
financing plan for the project as a forum 
from which to spring their sensational dis- 
coveries of scandal. 

The issue simmered along at about this 
stage through the early months of 1955. 
Foes of the Dixon-Yates proposal settled on 
a first-iine strategy of blocking an appro- 
priation of $6!2 million for a Government 
transmission line to take power from Dixon- 
Yates across the Mississippi River into TVA 
territory. 


as 


WENZELL TURNS UP 

But also, Senator Lister Hiiu’s (Democrat, 
Alabama) probing into the deal turned up 
the presence of Mr. Wenzell—and his connec- 
tion with the Dixon-Yates financial agent. 
The Alabama Democrat, in February, wrote 
to the Budget Bureau. The Director replied 
that Wenzell had no connection whatsoever 
with the Dixon-Yates deal. And although 
later sworn testimony disclosed that Wenzell 
was asked specifically by Director Hughes 
to work on Dixon-Yates, Hughes told Senator 
HILL that Wenzell was hired before he 
came Director. 

President Eisenhower declared flatly in a 
news conference that Wenzell “was never 
called in or asked a thing about the Dixon- 
Yates contract.” The President added: “He 
was brought in as a technical adviser and 
nothing else, and even before this contract 
was even proposed.” 

But just attorneys for the State of 
Tennessee and TVA-area municipalities and 
co-ops were about to put Wenzell and other 
First Boston Corp. officials on the stand, the 
SEC hearing was abruptly called off. No ex- 
planation was given by the SEC—a highly 
unusual if not entirely unprecedented pro- 
cedure. 

KEFAUVER'’S subcommitee determined 
find out why the hearing was put off. 
Chairman Armstrong refused to tell. Chair- 
man KEFAUVER threatened to cite him for 
contempt of the Senate, and let him think it 
over for @ day. 

The reluctant Armstrong then admitted 
that no one less than Sherman Adams, the 
“Assistant President’ who is frequently the 
“Acting President” in effect, had asked him 
to hold up the Wenzell testimony until after 
the House debate, 


be- 


as 


to 
SEC 
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Bit by bit 


the Kefauver hearings have 
drawn from the SEC Chairman the admi 
sions that: (1) Adams talked about the 


political problem of the House transmission 
line vote in asking for the hearing postpone 
ment, (2) any similar request by foes of 
Dixon-Yates would have been ignored, and 
(3) that Armstrong, as SEC Chairman. gave 
consideration to the administratior 
cal stake in Dixon-Yates in agreei: 
up the hearing. : 

But most serious of all is the web 
tradictory statements and evasions by high 
Officials of the administration, all designed to 
prevent the public from knowing what has 
been done at its expense. 


1S polti- 


ig to hold 


f con- 


flan of the Mountain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following address 
which was delivered at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on May 17, 1955, on the oc- 
casion of the presentation by the city of 
New York to Harry Hershfield of the 
honorary title and scroll of “Mr. New 
York.” ‘The address was delivered by 
Louis Nizer, and was reprinted by the 
New York Cardiac Home with a fore- 
word by Robert F. Wagner, the mayor of 
the city of New York. 

I am pleased to record it permanently 
as follows: 

MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 








(By Louis Nizer) 
FOREWORD BY ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Harry Hershfield has for several decades 
served with generous heart every charitable 
and civic undertaking in the city of New 
York. His fame has spread to the Nation, 
He has been the friend of Presidents, arti ; 
and, above all, the average citizen ind he 
has held a unique place in their hearts. In 
recognition of his ice and personality, 
I proclaimed May 17, 1955, Harry Hershfield 
Day, on which day he was dé ed “M 
New York.” 

It was a heart-warming day for the greatest 
city in the world which has the greatest 
heart in the world. There was a parade 
Policemen, firemen, actors, cartoonist d 
other segments of our populi paid tribute 
to Mr. New York. In the evening there w 
a gala banquet in the grand bailroom of the 
Waldorf Astoria, at which celebrities in a 
walks of life and some of his numberless 
friends paid him warm tribute. 

On this occasion Louis Nizer’ addres 
evaluating Harry Hershfield was such an ex 
traordinary fusing of humor and sentiment 
as to epitomize the whole occasion Fron 
far and wide requests have poured in for 
copies of his address. 

This reprint is the result. It i ued t 


the New York Cardiac Home to which the 
chairman of the event, Secret : 
Carmine de Sapio, preser,ted $85,000, repre- 
senting the proceeds from the dinner 

You to journey through me 
eloquent and exciting pages, and I am pleased 
as the chief executive of our city to Join 
the chorus of all New York citizens in say- 
ing “Amen” to the sentiments there ex- 
pressed 


iry 


are about 


ROBERT F. WAGNER. 
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ADDRESS BY LOUIS NIZER 


Ambassador Patterson, distinguished 
puests, ladies, and gentlemen, I am sure that, 
after that introduction, you are eager to hear 
my address. Very well. My address is the 
Paramount Building, situated at the cross- 
roads of the world at Hershfield Square. I 
suspect that, wherever you live or work you, 
too, live a little bit on Hershfield Square. 
For there is no citizen of this community who 


has not been touched by the good will, the 
good humor, and the good heart of the most 
popular guest of honor who has ever appeared 
in th historic ballroom—Harry Hershfield. 


Today, by official proclamation of Mayor 
Wagner, he is Mr. New York. The sidewalks 
of New York are shining with happiness. 


The rivers which flow through New York are 
gieaming with gaiety. The automobile horns 
i honking their merry tunes. The sky- 
scrapers are shaking with mirth. And the 
air is filled with a thunderous tumult of 
accumulated laughter in appreciation of the 


man who has made all our spirits lighter— 
Mr. New York himself—Harry Hershfieid. 
A human being is distinguished from all 


other animals by this capacity to laugh. 
Harry Hershfield is the greatest humanitarian 
of our day, because he keeps us in constant 
practi that unique characteristic of the 


human race—laughter. 

Every artist has an identification descrip- 
tion. For many, many years—ever since 
Lincoln's day—Harry has been described as 
the man who walks with the mighty, but 
who has never lost the common touch. In- 
deed, he has walked with the mighty. Five 
Presidents of the United States have called 
him their friend. Statesmen, from Winston 
Churchill down, have paid him personal 
tribute. Great scientists, artists, and writ- 
ers, have bestowed their affection upon him, 
but he has never lost the common touch— 
for the people have taken him into their 
hearts. This is in accordance with a great 
American tradition—to choose a humorist by 
popular choice to be the folk hero of his 
generation It is our humorous folk hero 
who tells us the truth about our leaders and 
ourselves. He cleanses the democratic proc- 
ess by making us laugh at ourselves. Hersh- 
field belongs to this long line of aristocracy 
in our democracy; Mark Twain, Josh Billings, 
George Ade, Robert Benchley, and Will 
Rogers. 

I have had good opportunity to observe his 
hold upon the people. Frequently, I eat 
with him at the Algonquin Round Table. 
“Eat” is a bad description of it, for when 
you share a table with Harry, you choke 
and gasp for breath from laughter between 
bites. After lunch, he often walks with 
me to my office. It is only one block from 
Sixth Avenue to Broadway—but it is the 
most difficult block to traverse if you walk 


with Harry. As we pass the Lambs Club, 
great stars come out of the building and, 
upon seeing him, greet him with an en- 


thusiasm out of all proportion to the need 
of professional recognition. Great actresses, 
like Helen Hayes, will come along and throw 
their arms around him. Sometimes, a 
woman will embrace him and kiss him on 
both cheeks, and he will say, as always: “So 


giad to see you.” And, when she leaves, I 
will ask: “Who is that?’ and he will say: 
“I don’t know.” The street cleaner raises 
his brush in salute. The shoeshine boy 


lights up with a smile which is brighter than 
his shine. And sometimes, when we pass 
the alleyway of the Belasco Theater, there 
is a drunken derelict lying in stupor, but he 
opens his swollen eyes and waves his hand, 
drawling: “Hello, Harry.” I even believe the 
policeman’s horse on that block neighs his 
salute to Harry as he passes. Yes, he be- 
longs to all of us, for he has made us all 
happier. 

There are people who carry germs, and in- 
fect others with diseases. We used to call 
them “Typhus Marys.” There are also people 


—————————eee 
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who infect you with health and good will. 
Harry is such a person. If you are morose 
and moody, beware of him. If you are carry- 
ing the burdens of your business or public 
affairs upon your shoulders, shun him, you 
haven’t a chance if you meet him. For, 
whether he is telling a story to 1 or to 25,000 
at Madison Square Garden, his enthusiasm, 
his gaiety, his boyishness will infect you, and 
you will lose your sad face and walk away 
with stronger back, if not lighter burden. 
You can observe this procedure at any ban- 
quet at which Harry presides, there have 
been thousands of them. During dinner 
some distinguished governor or statesman 
will approach Harry ponderously, intending 
to pay him solemn compliment. Before he 
has finished, Harry has gracefully interrupted 
him and waved his finger to him to get closer 
and said: “Have you heard this latest story?” 
Then, watch the face of the victim. Within 
a few moments, a wide smile is spreading 
across his features; he begins to shake with 
laughter and his diaphragm, for the first 
time in a year, is moving violently up and 


down. He has been infected with good 
humor, and he walks away—having intended 
to give—but having received instead. He is 


now a germ Carrier. Watch him, as he sits 
down at the end of the dais. There are guests 
on each side of him and he is still laughing. 
They want to know why. He tells them the 
latest story which Harry has told him. Now, 
watch their faces. Within a few moments, 
they have been infected too. They are roar- 
ing with laughter and there is a little pool 
of merriment which has been setup at that 
end of the dais. The same procedure is tak- 
ing place at the other end of the dais, where 
another little pool of mirth is formed, and, 
soon, the whole dais, is in light-spirited mood. 
Then his laugh germ spreads to the whole 
audience, particularly when Harry speaks. 
And thus, for years, this man has been 
spreading epidemics throughout the city. 

The city of New York is the largest labora- 
tory test of the Biblical admonition: “Thou 
shalt live happily with thy neighbor.” Here, 
we have all races, creeds, and religions living 
side by side; men of character and those who 
are characterless; men of culture and those 
who are ignorant. Despite the problems 
which exist in the city, the experiment has 
been brilliantly successful, and New York 
City continues to be the greatest metropolis 
on the face of the globe representing the 
happy conglomeration of many nationalities 
and peoples of all descriptions. Walt Whit- 
man once said: “The United States is not a 
nation—-it is a nation of nations.” How true 
that is of New York. 

Harry Hershfield is properly designated— 
Mr. New York. He represents, in himself, so 
many conglomerate qualities. Observe his 
Irish grey hair. Look at his Scandinavian 
blue eyes. Notice his Greek pallor. Watch 
his French vivacity; his Italian gaiety and 
love of music. Yes, and sometimes, I think 
he also has several wonderful Jewish char- 
acteristics, too. 

I like to think of a symbol—New York 
as a huge melting pot, and Harry as Mr. 
New York, standing over it with a large stir- 
ring spoon. If the pot threatens to boil 
over with tensions; if there is coagulation, 
he pours some ingredients into the pot—they 
are always marked “humor.” The tensions 
and anxieties subside—the even consistency 
of the contents is restored. 

Freud commented on what he called “the 
peculiarly liberating and elevating effect” of 
humor. I do not pretend that’ Harry has so- 
cial consciousness and that his humor is 
practiced with design. On the contrary, he 
is totally oblivious of high purpose. He tells 
stories because he enjoys making people 
laugh. He breathes laughter, as ordinary 
mortals breathe air. It is as necessary to 
him as oxygen. He is the only man I know 
who never needs a vacation, because what he 
is doing is sheer joy all the time. The effect 


nevertheless of his activities is to a, 


our tensions; to make us laugh at 
to give us a better perspective of 
lent times in which we live. 

So, if the subject which oppr« 
juvenile delinquency—Harry ha 
“Strike your child every day,” he 
you don’t know why, he does.” 

“The place to stop juvenile de] 
he says, “is in the high chair—n 
tric chair.” 

Is there a debate raging on progr: 
cation? Harry addresses. the 
groups and tells them of the m 
said to the teacher, “My child i: 
tive. If he does something wron 
child next to him; that will be pu 
enough for him.” 

Are we oppressed by the thre 
munism? Harry lightens the n 
Communist is a man who mind 
business at the top of his voice 
suggests “That the Communist le: 
find out that, when they have ea 
friends, they do not need any enen 

Is the country boiling over with 
tion on the subject of loyalty test 
tells the story of the applicant w 
every question satisfactorily but, fi: 
asked, “What do you think of a 
goes horseback riding at 3 o'clock 
morning?” 

“I would say he is very eccentric.” 

“Ah, poking fun at Paul Revere 

Is Harry addressing an Irish audie 
suggests that the Irish always fig 
themselves—to be sure of havi: 
adversaries. 

Is he addressing a Jewish audie1 
of its ancestry? He brings them 
peg. A jew and a Christian were 
about their heritage. The Jew 
nantly: “Why, when your ancest 
picking up acorns in the forest min¢ 
had diabetes.” 


To the overwhelming majority of | 


tants in this country, he suggests t 
day he hopes they will have minori 
Is there a debate on the theati 
about the traditional conflict betwee 
and authors? Harry consoles the 
“Go to any public scquare and se 

can find a statue erected to a cri 

Is psychiatry the center of d 
Harry tells about the _ psychiat 
treated a man for an inferiority con 
after 2 years, reported: “I have g 
for you. You have no inferiority « 
You are really inferior.” 

And Harry suggests a sign for a p 
Office: “‘A cure guaranteed, or jy 
back.” 

Is there a current controversy 
strike? Harry tells the story of the 
who calls the owner of a store 
“Please call my husband, Mr. Jones 
phone.” “We have no Mr. Jone 
here,’”’ the owner replies. “I know 
woman, “he is outside picketing y« 

Or, he makes the union people 
little bit at themselves when he 
story of Mr. Bernard Baruch going 
restaurant with two men dressed 
shirts. The owner protests. “I « 
it,” says Mr. Baruch, “I bought a he 
and the union makes me carry ti 
tricians.” 

Have we frontline headlines about 
break? Harry suggests that every 


Aug ist 


should be a pen with a lifetime guar: 


Is there a filibuster in Washington 
reduces our indignation somewhat 
gesting that this Nation 


has wid 


spaces entirely surrounded by teeth. 


Is he addressing a medical gr‘ 


tells the story of the doctor who pr 


that the patient eat only meat. Th 


day the patient was worse, and the 


prescribed only vegetables. The patient 
The doct 


not understand the reversal. 
“You would be surprised to learn, 


Cc 





T 
i 














.. CONG 


ine has progressed in the 

jicial conference? Harry re- 
jicial pomp. There was a judge 
record-breaking number of de- 
eporters asked how he achieved 
n to the plaintiff and decide,” 

“Don’t you ever listen to the 
asked the reporters. “I used 
idge, “but I found it befuddled 


iebate on the subject of modern 
‘s a vial of humor into the 

riage broker introduced an ugly 
ung man. The victim protested 
iy had misplaced eyes, a broken 
deformed face. “Ah,” said the 
ker, “It is apparent that you do 






addresses the Army in Wash- 


Harr 
uggests that there is one plaque 
never be erected on the Pentagon 


and that is, “George Washington 


political campaigns, when the 
re bragging about being 
Harry says, “That certainly re- 


self- 


i of a terrible responsibility.” 
e in the headlines? Harry tells 
fe who was a wonderful house- 


Every time she divorced she kept the 


t a monologist; he is a creative hu- 
nd his witticisms are not merely 
ey have a profundity of their own, 
ed form. “Don’t laugh at the bull,” 
ts, “he knew the meaning of the 
before we did.” 
an investigation of public cfficials, 
nts that any man, who points an 
finger, should remember he 
pointing at himself. 
W 1 anyone makes a public statement 
iliation and revenge, Harry reminds 
t if a man goes to dig a grave, he 
i always dig two. 
e has gone through a lifetime telling 
ory and another story. If we could 
n all the laughter from his jokes, 
uld be a veritable cascade, a Niagara 
creaming hilarity such as has never 
known in history. 


has 





nk it is time that we told him a story. 
i like to tell you and him the story 
Man of the Mountain, written by Haw- 
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thorne In New Hamps'! > nature, with 
mystical ferocity, cast together stone boul- 
ders so that they formed a human fac 
ting out from the top of a mountain. The 
legend grew in the region that, some day, a 
man would c who would have the 


e jute 


ymme along 





same face as the man of the mountain and 
that man would be a noble, g 1, and true 
man At the foot of th mountain there 
was a village, and a young man, I think his 
name was Ernest, decided to dedicate his life 


to finding the man who w 
< 


of the man of the mountain. 





uld have the face 
He traveled far and wide among vil- 
and then to other States, 
to other countries And, 
brought back some famous scientist, political 
leader, artist, humanitarian, or philanth 

pist ] vas erected at the foot of 
the mountain, and Ernest would introduce 
his celebrity to the villagers. He wouid extol 
the man’s virtues, and ask them to compare 
his profile with the profile above of the man 


the 
lages and, finaliy, 


each time, he 


i1rod- 


of the mountain, but, each time, the villagers 
found the resemblance lacking They were 
unsatisfied that the good, noble, and true 
man had been found. 

Ernest continued his task He roamed far 
and wide across the earth but, always un- 
successfully. Finally, when he was gray and 


somewhat wan from his labors, he brought 
back a great poet who, he was certain, had 
the face of the man of the mountain Again 
all the villagers gathered and Ernest intro- 


duced the great poet from the platform at 
the foot of the mountain. The villagers, 
eager to have Ernest succeed after a lifetime 
of search, sympathetically compared the pro- 
file of the poet with the man of the moun- 


tain, but, again, shook their heads dole- 
fully—the resemblance was imperfect. They 


were about to depart in dejection, when the 
leader of the community glanced up and, 
in the bronze light of the setting sun upon 
Ernest's face, he observed—sharply etched 
against the mountain—the profile which was 
identical with that of the man of the moun- 
tain. “Look,” he cried out, ‘‘Ernest, Ernest 
himself, is the man of the mountain.” 


The villagers turned sharply. 
altation 


Cries of ex- 


emanated from the crowd It was 
Ernest, himself—the introducer of all the 
great celebrities and distinguished men who 
was the man of the mountain There was 
great rejoicing. A public holiday was de- 




















anal , For ) 
en ex 

res tellin V 

t t the were re and oble b 
each tinie in our own minds and f we 
found tl raise wh rs And 

now that he I or 
the leader of l , 
with that unerr inst t wh 1 } r- 
acterized h other ac cri 1 LOOK at 
Harry H hfield Ook at the introducer— 
he, himself ; the good and the ble and 
true man He is Mr. New York.” And vw 

the vill have lool ad ind that 
{ I 1 \ Wwe l i e 4 C 1 ‘ Hy 

r in the re And i enin 
we slave a ub le ti Ai ) i I 1e » ad 

ind the noble and the true mat Har 

Hershfield 

This honor best him i yne of 
the greatest ever y the city of 
New York upon a li 1 our memory 
But there is something n > unique t i 
that No other man in tt Nation could 
have had this distinction bestowed upon him 
without evoking, in some quarters, jealousy 
or crit m he only man » whom i 





could have 





been given with unanimous ac- 

claim and affection; with universal com- 
ment, “What a wonderful mar I'm happy 
he's getting this honor” is Harry Hershfieid 
I know how youthful Harry he I 
know that he is going to be with u r 
decades to come Indeed, the philosophers 
say that every man has a right to deduct 
from his years those moments in which he 
has done good for others And, by t ; 


standard, Harry is very, 


for he has found the 


philosopher's yne— 

the secret of youth—laughter 
I wish to express a concluding thought 
which I hope will not be too tactless. When 


Mark Twain died, a one-sentence eulogy w 





delivered at his funcral: “This is the first 
day you have made us sad.” 

How delighted we are that we can tell 
Harry how happy he has made us, and how 
happy we are to be with him as his friends 
for long, long years to come. 

Tonight, Harry Hershfield, we salute you-- 
not only as Mr. New York, but as the man of 
the mountain, the good, the noble, the true 


man, 
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SENATE PROCEEDINGS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of August 2, 1955, 

The following bills were signed after 
the sine die adjournment by the Vice 
President, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

On August 3, 1955: 

S.125. An act for the relief of the State 
of Illinois; 

S.197. An act for the relief of Vincenzo 
Santagata; 

S. 198. An act for the relief of Fillipo Mas- 


troianni; 

S.204. An act for the relief of Fred P. 
Hines; 

S.393. An act for the relief of Chicko 
Suzuki; 


S.550. An act for the relief of John Axel 
Arvidson; 

8.714. An act for the relief of Alfio Fer- 
rara; 

S.730. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Kansas and Okla- 
homa to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact relating to their interests in, and the 
apportionment of the waters of the Arkan- 
sas River and its tributaries as they aflect 
such States; 

S.732. An act to promote public cooper- 
ation in the rehabilitation and preservation 
of the Nation’s important historic properties 
in the New York city area, and for other 
purposes; 

S.1014. An act for the relief of Henry 
Duncan; 

S. 1033. An act for the relief of Ann Arbor 
Construction Co.; 

S. 1041. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide for the inclusion in the compu- 
tation of accredited service of certain pe- 
riods of service rendered States or instru- 
mentalities of States, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S.1077. An act to provide for settlement 
of claims resulting from the disaster which 
occurred at Texas City, Tex., on April 16 and 
17, 1947; 

S.1189. An act to permit national banks 
to make 20-year real-estate loans, and 
9-month residential construction loans; 

S. 1415. An act for the relief of Anna Mer- 
tikas; 

S.1681. An act for the relief of Cecile 
Doriac and her minor child; 

S. 1792. An act to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954; 

S. 1899. An act to authorize the improve- 
ment of the Amite River and its tributaries; 

S.1906. An act to authorize the Pueblos 
of San Lorenzo and Pojoaque in New Mexico 
to sell certain lands to the Navaho Tribe, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1917. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion within Grand Teton National Park of 
an alternate route to United States Highway 
No. 89, also numbered U. S. 187 and U. S. 26, 
and the conveyance thereof to the State of 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; 

S. 2049. An act to provide recognition of 
the 50th anniversary of the Devils Tower Na- 
tional Monument, Wyo., the first national 
monument, established by the President of 
the United States pursuant to the Antiqui- 
ties Act of 1906; to authorize the addition 

of certain land to the monument, to permit 
land exchanges, and for other purposes; 

S. 2088. An act for the relief of Ladislav 
Mencl; 

S. 2126. An act to extend and clarify laws 
relating to the provision and improvement of 
housing, the elimination and prevention of 
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slums, the conservation and development of 
urban communities, the financing of vitally 
needed public works, and for other purposes; 

S. 2295. An act to amend section 313 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, with 
respect to tobacco allotments; 

S. 2339. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to include capacity to serve 
the town of Glendo, Wyo., in a sewerage sys- 
tem to be installed in connection with the 
construction of Glendo Dam and Reservoir, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2514. An act to declare the portion of 
the waterway of West Haven and New Haven, 
Conn., known as the West River, northerly of 
a line running north 85°54'43.5"’ east from 
a point whose coordinates in the Corps of 
Engineers Harbor Line System are north 
4,616.76 and west 9,450.80, a nonnavigable 
stream; 

S. 2576. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution to authorize 
the merger of street-railway corporations 
operating in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved January 14, 
1933, and for other purposes; 

H.R.5168. An act to provide for retire- 
ment of the Government capital in certain 
institutions operating under the supervision 
of the Farm Credit Administration; to in- 
crease borrower participation in the man- 
agement and control of the Federal Farm 
Credit System, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6122. An act to remit the duty on 
certain bells to be imported for addition to 
the carillons of The Citadel, Charleston, 
8. C.; 

H. R. 6182. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to make temporary provision for mak- 
ing payments in lieu of taxes with respect 
to certain real property transferred by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and its 
subsidiaries to other Government depart- 
ments; 

H. R. 6198. An act to provide for the sale of 
certain war housing projects to the Housing 
Authority of Beaver County, Pa., for use in 
providing rental housing for persons of lim- 
ited income; 

H.R. 6199. An act to amend the act of 
October 14, 1940, to authorize the sale of 
personal property held in connection with 
housing under such act; 

H. R. 6373. An act to amend the Domestic 
Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953 in 
order to extend the programs to encourage 
the discovery, development, and production 
of certain domestic minerals; 

H.R. 6382. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6887. An act to extend for 1 year the 
application of section 108 (d) and to amend 
section 2053 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; 

H. R. 6994. An act to provide for entry and 
location, on discovery of a valuable source 
material, upon public lands of the United 
States, classified as or known to be valuable 
for coal, and for other purposes; 

H.R.7117. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 7289. An act to authorize the States 
to organize and maintain State defense 
forces, and for other purposes. 

On August 4, 1955: 

S.664. An act for the relief of 
Jauniskis; 

S. 756. An act to authorize the appropria- 
tion of accumulated receipts in the Federal 
aid to wildlife-restoration fund established 
by the Pittman-Robertson Act and to au- 
thorize the expenditure of funds appor- 
tioned to a State under such act for the 
management of wildlife areas and resources; 

S. 2039. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease any unassigned lands 


Mecys 


August 16 
on the Colorado River Indian Reseryat;,. 
Arizona, and for other purposes; a8 

S. 2127. An act to amend the Small By«: 
ness Act of 1953; if 

S. 2296. An act to amend section 312 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1¢ 
respect to tobacco allotments; 

S. 2391. An act to amend the Defense pro, 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, ang ; 
other purposes; 

S. 2501. An act to provide grants ¢ 
States to meet the cost of poliomyelitis y; 
cination programs, and for other pur; 

H.R.191. An act to regulate the elect; 
of delegates representing the District + 
Columbia to national political conventions 
and for other purposes; 

H.R.929. An act for the relief 
Maria Del Mul; 

H.R. 1003. An act for the relief of yr 
Lorenza O'Malley (de Amusategui), Jog 
Maria de Amusategui O'Malley, and the legs) 
guardian of Ramon de Amusategui O'M 

H.R. 1235. An act for the relief of y 
Gregovich Kenter; 

H.R. 1319. An act for the relief of V 
Linkopoulos; 

H. R. 1641. An act for the relief of Mary 
Mancuso; 

H.R. 1909. An act for the relief of | 
Pugeda de la Cerna; 

H.R. 2079. An act for the relief 
Liselotte Poch; 

H.R. 2235. An act for the relief of Mrs 
Margarete Gick Scordas; 


f the 


8, with 


r 


of Mre 


a 


H.R. 2339. An act for the relief of M 1 


Schefbanker; 
H.R. 2704. An act for the relief of K 
Iwata Rausch; 


H.R. 2897. An act for the relief of Chung 


Poik Cha and her minor child, Myra Pi 
Cha; 
H. R. 2907. An act for the relief of Thon 


F. Harney, Jr., doing business as the Harney 


Engineering Co.; 
H.R. 2916. An 
Elfrieda Schoeppe; 
H.R. 3063. An act to confer juri 
upon the United States District ¢ 


the Northern District of California to he: r, 


determine, and render judgment u; 


claims of the Bartlett Springs Co. and cer- 


tain others; 

H.R.3195. An act for the relief of R 
Hugo Neuman; 

H. R. 4048. An act making recom: 
tions to the States for the enact: 


legislation to permit and assist Federal per- 


sonnel, including members of the Armed 
Forces, and their families, to exer 
voting franchise, and for other pu: 

H.R. 45C8. An act for the reliei of H 
T. Quisenberry; 

H.R. 4544. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Carrigan; 

H.R. 4643. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lee 
Shee Yee (also known as Lee Lai K 

H. R. 4734. An act to amend the p1 
of the River and Harbor Act of 1954 
authorize the Secretary of the Arn 
imburse local interests for work doné a 
dredging project at Los Angeles and ! 
Beach Harbors, Calif., during a period « 
ing on July 1, 1953, by extending that | 
to November 7, 193; 

H.R. 5074. An act for the relief of Miss 
Blanca Lina Rionegro; 

H.R. 5082. An act for the relief of M 
Koto Nakagawa; 

H. R. 5469. An act to extend the aut 
of the Corregidor Bataan Memorial ( 
sion, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5908. An act for the relief of M 
Johanna Eckles; 

H.R. 5913. An act for the relief of M 
Jung Shee (Mock Jung Liu); 

H.R. 6102. An act to change the name of 
Garza-Little Elm Dam, located in Dentvl 
County, Tex., to Lewisville Dam: 

H. R. 6634. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of 15,9 acres of land, more or sts 


act for the relief of Mrs, 
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Grapvevine Dam and Reservoir 
y of Grapevine, Tex., for 
purposes; 

An act for the relief of Elfriede 


An act to provide for the ad- 
1e lands or interests therein 
ervoir projects in Texas, by 
e of certain lands or in- 
to the former owners thereof; 

14. An act to provide for the strik- 
in commemoration of the 

irv of the signing of the Texas 
Independence and the Battles 
Goliad, and San Jacinto in 


An act to amend Public Laws 
8ist Congress, which provide for 
local educational agencies in 
i by Federal activities, and for 
An act to amend section 8 of 
e Retirement Act of May 29, 
led; 

t+ An act to authorize the Atomic 
I sion to pay the salary of a 
er during the recess of the Sen- 

other purposes; and 
16. An act to provide tax relief to a 
undation and the contributors 





\LLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 


LUTION PRESENTED 
cretary of the Senate presented 


President of the United States 
llowing enrolled bills and joint 


August 3, 1955: 

n act to provide that certain lands 
by the United States shall be ad- 
d by the Secretary of Agriculture 
il forest lands; 





An act for the relief of Luzia Cox; 


An act to authorize the Secretary 


erce, acting through the Coast and 


Survey, to assist the States of 


id and Delaware to reestablish their 
n boundary; 


An act to authorizé adjustment 


Secretary of Agriculture of certain 
ns of settlers on projects developed 


to the act of August 11, 1939, as 
and for other purposes; 
An act to amend the act known 


the Agricultura] Marketing Act of 1946, 


August 14, 1946; 
An act to consolidate the Hatch 


887 and laws supplementary thereto 


to the appropriation of Federal 
the support of agricultural experi- 


tations in the States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico; 


An act to provide for the grant- 


reer-conditional and career appoint- 
o certain qualified employees; 


An act to provide for the par- 
of the United States in the Inter- 


| Finance Corporation; 

2087. An act to amend the act of May 

1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), as amended, 
to permit per capita payments to the 

jual members of the Shoshone Tribe 

the Arapahoe Tribe of the Wind River 

tion in Wyoming, to be made quar- 


An act to amend Public Law 83, 


7ress 


An act to amend the act of May 


to strengthen and improve the or- 
n of the Department of State, and 
r purposes; and 


73. Joint resolution to establish 


ssion to formulate plans for a me- 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


n August 4, 1955: 


An act to extend and clarify laws 


to the provision and improvement 


z, the elimination and prevention 





of slums, the conservation and development 
of urban communities, the financing of 
vitally needed public works, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 2576. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution to authorize 
the merger of street-railway corporations 
operating in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,”’ approved January 14, 
1933, and for other purposes. 

On August 5, 1955: 

S. 125. An act for the relief of the State 
Illinois; 

S.197. An act for the relief of Vincenzo 
Santag a; 

S.198. An act for the relief of Fillipo 
Mastroianni; 

S. 204. An act for the relief of Fred P. 
Hine 

S.393. An act for the relief of Chicko 
Suzuki; 

S. 463. An act to authorize the issuance of 
commemorative medals to certain societies 
of which Benjamin Franklin was a member, 
founder, or sponsor in observance of the 
250th anniversary of his birth; 

S.550. An act for the relief of John Axel 
Arvidson; 

S. 664. An act for the relief of Mecys Jaun- 
iskis; 

S. 714. An act for the relief of Alfio Fer- 
rara; 

S. 730. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the States of Kansas and Oklahoma 
to negotiate and enter into a compact re- 
lating to their interests in, and the appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Arkansas River 
and its tributaries as the affect such States; 

S. 732. An act to promote public cooper- 
ation in the rehabilitation and preservation 
of the Nation's important historic proper- 
ties in the New York City area, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 756. An act to authorize the appropria- 
tion of accumulated receipts in the Federal 
aid to wildlife-restoration fund established 
by the Pittman-Robertson Act and to au- 
thorize the expenditure of funds appor- 
tioned to a State under such act for the 
management of wildlife areas and resources; 

S.1014. An act for the relief of Henry 
Duncan; 

S. 1033. An act for the relief of Ann Arbor 
Construction Co.: 

S. 1041. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide for the inclusion in the computa- 
tion of accredited service of certain periods 
of service rendered States or instrumentali- 
ties of States, and for other purposes. 

S.1077. An act to provide for settlement 
of claims resulting from the disaster which 
occurred at Texas City, Tex., on April 16 and 
17, 1947; 

S.1189. An act to permit national banks 
to make 20-year real-estate loans, and 9- 
month residential construction loans; 

S. 1415. An act for the relief of Anna Mer- 
tikas; 

S. 1681. An act for the relief of Cecil Doriac 
and her minor child; 

S. 1792. An act to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954; 

S. 1899. An act to authorize the improve- 
ment of the Amite River and its tributaries; 

S.1906. An act to authorize the Pueblos 
of San Lorenzo and Pojoaque in New Mexico 
to sell certain lands to the Navaho Tribe, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1917. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion within Grand Teton National Park of 
an alternate route to U. S. Highway 89, also 
numbered U. S. 187 and U. S. 26, and the 
conveyance thereof to the State of Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2039. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease any unassigned lands 
on the Colorado River Indian Reservation, 
Arizona, and for other purposes; 

S. 2049. An act to provide recognition of 
the 50th anniversary of the Devils Tower 


at 
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National Monument, Wvo., the fir 





na- 
tional monument, established by ‘ 
dent of the United States pur int to 
Antiquities Act { 106 t e t 
addition of certain land to the 
to permit land exchan and for 
purposes 
5. 20 An t I 
Men 
S 9197. Ar t to I 
213 \ I - 
ne A yf 19 
S. 2295. An act to rr is t I 13 
the Agricultural Adjustment A 
with respect to tobacco allotn 
S.2296. An act to amend s¢ 313 
the Ag lt al Ad t t A l 
respect » toba Y 
2391. An act to an i e Defe Pp 
ction Act of 1950 ied i 
} purpos¢ 
S. 2339. An act to authorize the Secre 
of the Interior to include capacity to ser 
the town of Glendo, Wyo., in a sewerage sys- 
tem to be installed in connection with the 
construction of Glendo Dam and Reserv 
and for other purpose 
S. 2501. An act to provide grants to ist 
States to meet the cost of poliomyelitis vac- 
cination programs, and for other ry 
and 


S. 2514. An act to declare the portion of 
the waterway of West Haven and New Haven 


Conn., Known as the West River, northerly 
of a line running north 85 degree 4 min- 
utes 43.5 seconds east from a point whose 
coordinates in the Corps of Engineers Har- 


bor Line System are north 4,616.76 and we 
9,450.80, a nonnavigable 





APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the Senate, notified the Secretary of 
the Senate that, on the following dates, 
he had approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

On August 3, 1955: 


S. 741. An act to extend the provisions of 
title XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 


relating to war risk insurance, for an addi- 
tional 5 years; and 

S. 1855. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended 

On August 4, 1955: 

S.1177. An act for the relief f desert 
land entrymen whose entries are dependent 
upon percolating waters for reclamation 

S. 2630. An act to facilitate the establish- 
ment of local self-government at the com- 
munities of Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, 
Wash., and to provide for the disposal of 
federally owned properties of such com- 
munities; 

S.667. An act to exempt meetings of asso- 
eciations of professional hairdressers or cos- 
metologists from certain provisions of the 
acts of June 7, 1938 (52 Stat. 611), and July 
1, 1902 (32 Stat. 622), as amended; 

S. 1741. An act to exempt from taxati 
certain property of the Jewish War Veterans, 
United States of America National Memorial, 
Inc., in the District of Columbia; 

S. 2176. An act to repeal the requirement 
that public utilities engaged in the man 
facture and sale of electricity in the 





} 


trict of Columbia must submit annual re- 


ports to Congress; 

S.2177. An act to repeal the prohibition 
against the declaration of stock dividen 
by public utilities operating in the District 
of Columbia; 

S. 2427. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of compensation to officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
United States Park Police force, the Whi 
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House Police force, and the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia, for duty per- 
formed on their days off, when such days off 
are suspended during an emergency; and 

S. 2592. An act to increase the mileage al- 
lowance of United States marshals and their 
deputies from 7 cents per mile to 10 cents per 
mile. 

On August 3, 1955: 

S.665. An act to revive section 3 of the 
District of Columbia Public School Food 
Services Act; 

S. 847. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of two surveying ships for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of Com- 
merce, and for other purposes; 

S.1051. An act to amend section 8a (4) of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended; 

S. 1093. An act to fix and regulate the sal- 
aries of teacher schoo] officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 2237. An act to amend the act of May 
26, 1949, to strengthen and improve the or- 
ganization of the Department of State, and 
lor other purposes; 

S. 2375. An act to provide for 5-year terms 
of office for members of the Subversive Ac- 
Control Board with one of such terms 
expiring in each calendar year; and 

S. 2428. An act to increase the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice force, and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the United States Park 
Police, and the White House Police, and for 
other purposes. 

On August 9, 1955: 

S.34. An act to authorize the leasing of 
restricted Indian lands for public, religious, 
educational, recreational, residential, busi- 
ness, and other purposes requiring the grant 
of long-term leases; 

S.38. An act for the relief of Joseph Jer- 
ry Earl Sirois (also known as Jeremie Earl 
Sirois); 

S.56. An act authorizing construction of 
certain public works on the Mississippi River 
for the protection of St. Louis, Mo.; 

S.71. An act for the relief of Ursula Else 
Boysen: 

S.72. An act to provide that certain lands 
acquired by the United States shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
national forest lands; 

S.85. An act for the relief of Rosetta 
Ittner; 

S.86. An act for the relief of Wilhelmine 
Schelter; 

S.91. An act for the relief of Luzia Cox; 

S.100. An act for the relief of Hermine 
Lorenz; 

S.119. An act for the relief of David Wei- 
Dao Lea and Julia An-Fong: 


tivities 


S. 135. An act for the relief of the Elkay 
Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, 111.; 
S.141. An act for the relief of Pauline 


Ellen Redmond; 
S.167. An act 
DeLeon; 
S.176. An act for the relief of Gerda Irm- 
gard Kurella; 
S.181. An 
Wong: 

S.191. An act for the relief of Liselotte 
Warmbrand; 

S.197. An act for the relief of Vincenzo 
Santagata; 

S.235. An act 
Schaffner Baker; 

S.238. An act for the relief of Andreas 
Georges Viastos (Andreas Georges Vlasto) ; 

S. 240. An act for the relief of Mrs. Helena 
Planinsek: 

S. 254. An act for the relief of Giussepina 
Cervi; 

S. 293. An act for the relief of Miss Cecile 
Patricia Chapman; 

S. 326. An act for the relief of Leopoldine 
Maria Lofolad; 

5S. 346. An act for the relief of Klara Anna 


faria Fleischer; 


for the relief of Ernesto 


act for the relief of Manhay 





for the relief of Melanie 
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S. 394. An act for the relief of Ali Hassan 
Waffa; 

8.397. An act for the relief of Maria Ber- 
tagnolli Pancheri; 

S. 430. An act for the relief of Hedwig 
Marie Zaunmuller; 

S. 463. An act to authorize the issuance 
of commemorative medals to certain societies 
of which Benjamin Franklin was a member, 
founder, or sponsor in observance of the 
250th anniversary of his birth; 

S. 464. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patents for certain 


lands in Florida bordering upon Indian 
River: 

S. 466. An act for the relief of Capt. George 
Gafos, Eugenia Gafos, and Adamantios 
George Gafos; 

S. 470. An act for the relief of Edith Wini- 


fred Loch; 

S. 474. An act for the relief of Maria Elena 
Venegas and Sarah Lucia Venegas: 

S.476. An act for the relief of 
Swarthout and L. R. Swarthout; 

S.503. An act for the relief of Cirino 
Lanzafame; 

S. 518. An act for the relief of Elsa Alwine 
Larsen; 

S. 535. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance to the State of North Dakota, for use 
as a State historic site, of the land where 
Chief Sitting Bull was originally buried; 

S.606. An act for the relief of Gisela Hof- 
meier: 

S. 707. An 
Paul Zolotas 

S.714. An act for the relief of Alfio Fer- 
rara; 

S. 843. An 
Graupner; 

S. 878. An act to amend the act extending 
the exterior boundary of the Uintah and 
Ouray Indian Reservation in the State of 
Utah so as to authorize such State to ex- 
change certain mineral lands for other lands 
mineral in character; 

S. 884. An act for the relief of Gabor Lanyi; 

S. 1014. An act for the relief of Henry Dun- 
can; 

S. 1033. An act for the relief of Ann Arbor 
Construction Co.; 

S. 1035. An act for the relief of Ambrose 
Anthony Fox; 

S.1105. An act for the relief of Mrs. Liese- 
lotte Emilie Dailey: 

S. 1126. An act for the relief of Dimitrios 
Antoniou Kostalas; 

S. 1138. An act to continue the effective- 
ness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 177), 
as amended, providing certain construction 
and other authority; 

8.1155. An act for the relief of Iva Druz- 
fanich (Iva Druzianic); 

S. 1159. An act for the relief of Wilma Ann 
Schilling and her daughter, Ingertraud Rosa- 
lita Schilling; 

S. 1167. An act to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act; 

S. 1187. An act to amend section 5221 of 
the Revised Statutes, relating to voluntary 
licuidation of national banks; 

S. 1210. An act to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1949 to provide a 5-year limita- 
tion on the period of leases of space for Fed- 
eral agencies in the District of Columbia; 

S. 1266. An act for the relief of Helene 
Margareta Jobst; 

S. 1296. An act for the relief of Maria Anna 
Coone; 

S. 1340. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance by quitclaim deed of certain land to the 
Brownsville Navigation District of Cameron 
County, Tex.; 

S. 1496. An act for the relief of Ruriko 
Hara; 

S. 1512. An act to amend section 107 of title 
28 of the United States Code so as to elimi- 
nate separate divisions and reduce the num- 
ber of places of holding regular terms of the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Nebraska; 


Harold 


act for the relief of Christos 


act for the relief of Gerda 


8.1521. An act for the relief 
Papazian; 

S. 1577. An act to amend the 
the consent of Congress to the 
necticut, acting by and throug! 
or commission thereof, to cor 
tain, and operate toll bridges ac: 
necticut River; 

S. 1621. An act to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture of 
gations of settlers on projects 
subject to the act of August 
amended, and for other purp: 

S. 1706. An act for the relief 
Saintoufis and his wife Efrossi: 

S. 1730. An act for the relief of 
Hitzelberger Scheidt, and her 
Rosanne Hitzelberger; 

S. 1757. An act to amend the 
the Agricultural Marketing A 
proved August 14, 1946; 

S. 1758. An act to amend the 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, a 
nodify, clarify, and provide ad 
thority for insurance of loans; 

S. 1899. An act to authorize 
ment of the Amite River and it 

S.1906. An act to authorize t I 
of San Lorenzo and Pojoaque in } Me 
to sell certain lands to the Navah 
for other purposes; 

S.1917. An act to authorize 
tion within Grand Teton Nati 
an alternate route to United Stat: 
89, also numbered U. S. 187 and I 
the conveyance thereof to the St 
ming, and for other purposes; 

S. 1965. An act to repeal a part 
tractual requirement with respect 
Hurley Conservancy District in New M 

S. 1974. An act for the relief of ! I 

S. 2049. An act to provide re 
the 50th anniversary of the De\ 
tional Monument, Wyo., the fir 
monument, established by the P 
the United States pursuant to the A 
Act of 1906; to authorize the addit 
tain land to the monument, to ps 
exchanges, and for other purpos 


S. 2081. An act to amend the Veterans’ Re 


adjustment Assistance Act of 1952 t 
that education and training allow 
to veterans pursuing institution 
training shall not be reduced for 
after they have begun their traini 
S. 2087. An act to amend the act Mat 
1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), as ame 
as to permit per capita payments t 
dividual members of the Shoshone 


the Arapahoe Tribe of the Wind River Resé 


vation in Wyoming, to be made qu 

S. 2127. An act to amend the 5S: I 
ness Act of 1953; 

S.2197. An act to authorize tl! 
of the Interior to distribute equ 
bers of the Kaw Tribe of Indi ce 
moneys to the credit of the tr 
United States Treasury; 

S. 2269. An act for the relief of 
Holloway; 

S. 2277. An act authorizing the 
trator of General Services to conv 
land to the city of Sioux Falls, S. D 
park and recreational purposes 
amount equal to the cost to the 
States of acquiring such lands fr 

S. 2297. An act to further amet 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 193 
other puposes; 

S. 2339. An act to authorize the 
of the Interior to include capac 
the town of Glendo, Wyo., in a sewe! 
tem to be installed in connection 
construction of Glendo Dam and Rese! 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2351. An act to authorize th¢ 
ance of certain war-housing pro}« 
city of Norfolk, Va.; 

S. 2391. An act to amend the Defenst 
duction Act of 1950, as amend 
other purposes; 
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ayn act to authorize the dual em- 

istodial employees in post 

s operated by the General 

inistration, and for other pur- 

sy act to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1938 as amended; 

act to declare the portion of 

f West Haven and New Haven, 

wn as the West River, northerly 

ining north 85° 54’ 43.5’’ east 

whose coordinates in the Corps 

harbor line system are north 

west 9,450.80, a nonnavigable 


An act to amend title 14, United 
as to provide for compensa- 
Coast Guard military per- 
y at isolated aids to navigation, 
her purposes; 

An act to amend the rice nrarket- 
, provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 

Act of 1938, as amended; 
91. Joint resolution to authorize 
f Commerce to sell the steam- 

1 Guardia; and 

12. Joint resolution to authorize 
f Commerce to sell the steam- 


On August 11, 1955: 
s 92 An act for the relief of Irene C. 





ct for the relief of the State 
‘An act for the relief of Fillipo 
An act for the relief of Ahmet Suat 


5 23 An act for the relief of Mary Freida 
Poelt] Smith; 
S. 239. An act for the relief of Apostolos 


a3 An act for the relief of Isaac Glick- 
man, Reghina Glickman, Alfred Cismaru, 
é 1 Anna Clsmaru; 

S.388. An act for the relief of Petre and 
I za Ionescu; 

S.393. An act for the relief of Chieko 
S.644. An act for the relief of Mecys 
JaUNISKIS; 

5.730. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Kansas and Okla- 
homa to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact relating to their interests in, and the 
pportionment of, the waters of the Ar- 
Kansas River and its tributaries as they 
affect such States; 

8.732. An act to promote public cooper- 
yn in the rehabilitation and preservation 
of the Nation’s important historic proper- 
ties in the New York City area, and for other 





c 


S.987. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce, acting through the Coast and 
Ge etic Survey, to assist the States of 


land and Delaware to reestablish their 

common boundary; 

i” 1044. An act for the relief of Edward 
S.1189. An act to permit national banks 

ike 20-year real-estate loans, and 9- 
nth residential construction loans; 

S 1337 An act for the relief of Joseph 





5.1353. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
veanette S. Hamilton; 
8.1367. An act for the relief of Antonio 
8.1391, An act granting the consent of 
C hgress to the States of California and 
évada to negotiate and enter into a com- 
with respect to the distribution and 
use of the waters of the Truckee, Carson, 
nd Walker Rivers, Lake Tahoe, and the 
tr butaries of such rivers and lake in such 
S.1395. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
“Oh entitled “Joint resolution to establish 
& commission for the celebration of the 
“0th anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton,” approved August 20, 1954; 
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S.1397. An act providing for the convey- 
ance of certain lands to St. Louis Church 
of Dunseith, Dunseith, N. Dak.; 

S. 1415. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mertikas; 

S. 1522. An act for the relief of Lieselotte 
Brodzinski Gettmen; 

S. 1541. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Fraenkel and his wife, Hanna Fraenkel; 

S.1581. An act for the relief of Con- 
staninos Pantermalis; 

S. 1681. An act for the relief of Cecile Do- 
riac and her minor child; 

S. 1759. An act to consolidate the Hatch 
Act of 1887 and laws supplementary thereto 
relating to the appropriation of Federal 
funds for the support of agricultural experi- 
ment stations in thé States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico; 

S. 1792. An act to 4mend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurafice Act of 1954; 

S. 1894. An act to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation; 

S. 2088. An act for the relief of Ladislav 
Mencl; 

S. 2098. An act to amend Public Law 83, 
83d Congress; ; 

S. 2126. An act to extend and clarify laws 
relating to the provision and improvement 
of housing, the elimination and prevention 
of slums, the conservation and development 
of urban communities, the financing of vital- 
ly needed public works, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2198. An act to extend the period of re- 
strictions on lands belonging to Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2260. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas to negotiate and enter 
into a compact providing for the apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Red River and its 
tributaries; 

S. 2270. An act for the relief of Nadia No- 
land and Samia Ouafa Noland; 

S. 2295. An act to amend section 313 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, with 
respect to tobacco allotments; 

S. 2296. An act to amend section 313 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, with re- 
spect to tobacco allotments; 

S. 2312. An act for the relief of certain 
Korean war orphans; 

S. 2575. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ger- 
trud Hildegard Nichols; 

S. 2604. An act to increase the borrowing 
power of Commodity Credit Corporation; and 

S. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution to establish 
a@ commission to formulate plans for a 
memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

On August 12, 1955: 

S.541. An act for the relief of Martin 
Aloysius Madden; 

S.550. An act for the relief of John Axel 
Arvidson; 

S. 756. An act to authorize the appropria- 
tion of accumulated receipts in the Federal 
aid to wildlife restoration fund established 
by the Pittman-Robertson Act and to au- 
thorize the expenditure of funds apportioned 
to a State under such het for the manage- 
ment of wildlife areas @nd resources; 

S.1077. An act to priyvide for settlement 
of claims resulting frorfj the disaster which 
occurred at Texas City, Tex., on April 16 and 
17, 1947; , 

S. 1849. An act to provide for the granting 
of career-conditional and career appoint- 
ments to certain qualified employees; 

S. 2168. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 in order to increase 
the national minimum wage, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2253. An act to reemphasize trade devel- 
opment as the primary purpose of title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954; 

S. 2501. An act to provide grants to assist 
States to meet the cost of poliomyelitis vac- 
cination programs, and for other purposes; 
and 
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S. J. Res. 82. Joint re ! 
the Secretary of the Interior u 
certain contract with the Toston Irrigation 
District, Montana 

On August 14, 1955: 

S. 2039. An act to authorize the S¢ tary 
of the Interior to lease any unassigned lands 
on the Colorado River Indian Reservation 
Ariz., and for other purposes; and 






S. 2576. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution to authorize 
the merger of street-railway corporations op- 
erating in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,”’ approved January 14, 1933, 


and for other purposes. 





SENATE BILLS DISAPPROVED AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 

The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the Senate, notified the Secretary of 
the Senate that, on the following date: 
he had disapproved bills of the Senate of 
the following titles, together with his 
reasons for such actions: 


On August 5, 1955: 

I am withholding approval of S. 217 
an act “‘To amend the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act so as to provide that 
upon the expiration of his term of office 
a member of the Board shall continue to 
serve until his successor shall have been 
appointed and shall have qualified.” 

The language of this bill is incorpo- 
rated in identical terms in S. 2375, which 
I have approved today. Under the cir- 
cumstances, approval of S. 2171 is un- 
necessary and would result in a nullity 
and possible confusion. 

DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, August 5, 1955. 


On August 12, 1955: 

I have withheld my approval of S. 204, 
84th Congress, an act for the relief of 
Fred P. Hines. 

The bill would direct the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to pay to Mr. 
Fred P. Hines the sum of $778.78, which 
sum represents the amount claimed as 
the cost of private hospital and medical 
expenses incurred in connection with 
the treatment of a disability not con- 
nected with his active military service 
in the Spanish-American War. 

On July 20, 1953, I submitted a mes- 
sage to the Senate (S. Doc. No. 62, 83d 
Cong.) returning without my approval 
S. 152, 83d Congress, a bill identical to 
this bill except that S. 204 eliminates the 
payment of attorney fees in connection 
with the claim. No new evidence has 
been submitted in the interim, and the 
legislative history of the current bill 
contains no information which would 
justify a change in my position in the 
matter. 

Under the circumstances and for the 
reasons set forth in my earlier message, 
I could take no other action than to 
withhold approval of S. 204. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, August 12, 1955. 





I am withholding approval of S. 1041, 
a bill to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide for the inclusion in 
the computation of accredited service of 
certain periods of service rendered 
States or instrumentalities of States, 
and for other purposes. 


min hirentis ae 
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This bill would provide additional re- 
tirement benefits to those Federal and 
District of Columbia employees who also 
have been, are now, or in the future may 
become employees of the States or of 
State instrumentalities on Federal-State 
programs financed either wholly or in 
part by Federal funds, in five types of 
avricultural programs and in programs 
of vocational education. 

The bill is not approved because it 
would (1) make improper use of Fed- 
eral funds to pay for services never re- 
ceived by it, (2) result in an unsound 
shifting of fiscal responsibility from 
State to Federal Government, (3) set an 
undesirable precedent, and (4) consti- 
tute an unsound approach to a desirable 
voal of increased employee mobility. 

First, and most important, these addi- 
tional retirement benefits would not be 
based upon Federal employment but on 
State employment. States and State in- 
strumentalities are responsible for pay- 
ing for services rendered to them, and 
there is no assertion that such obliga- 
tions are not met. Federal retired pay 
is a basic element in the compensation 
system provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment in exchange for work performed 
by its employees. To provide additional 
compensation payable out of the Federal 
civil-service retirement fund on the 
basis of work performed for another em- 
ployer appears to be an unnecessary and 
improper use of Federal funds. 

Second, the financing principle fol- 
lowed in this bill is unsound. The Fed- 
eral civil-service retirement fund has 
been built up by contributions from 
Federal employees and from the Federal 
Government as anemployer. Under the 
bill the affected employees would now 
pay retirement contributions for their 
State service as if it had been Federal 
service but since the ultimate annuity 
payments would average several times 
such contributions, the major portion of 
the cost of this bill would be borne by 
Federal taxpayers. This shift of fiscal 
responsibility from the actual employer, 
the State or State instrumentalities, to 
the Federal Government would be ac- 
complished with no corresponding trans- 
fer of funds. This unsound fiscal policy 
could become an even more serious mat- 
ter if the program were to be extended 
to all employee groups having similar 
claims 

Third, the bill appears to establish an 
undesirable precedent for making simi- 
lar payments on the basis of employment 
in many other Federal-State coopera- 
tive programs. The record on the bill 
indicates that over 80 such programs 
have already been identified. Extension 
of similar benefits to employees of all 
such programs would lead far afield. 

Fourth, although the bill seems to have 
the sound objective of encouraging trans- 
fers of employees between State and 
Federal employment, I do not believe 
that it moves toward this objective in 
a proper manner. A firmer, more ac- 
ceptable step would be to extend the 
Federal old-age and survivors system to 
include Federal employees. With em- 
ployees of an increasing number of 
States also covered under that system, 
both Federal and State retirement sys- 





tems would share a common base and 
all OASI benefits would be preserved in 
moving from one employer to another. 
Recommendations to the Congress will 
be made on this matter early in the next 
session. 
DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
THE WHITE HovuseE, August 12, 1955. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


Pursuant to a special order agreed 
to on August 2, 1955, the Clerk of the 
House, subsequent to the sine die ad- 
journment of the Congress, received a 
message from the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate announcing that the Senate had, 
on August 2, 1955, passed bills of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

S. 530. An act for the relief of the Sacred 
Heart Hospital; 

S.872. An act for the relief of Sam Ber- 
gesen, 

S.938. An act to provide 
and collection of wages in the 
Columbia; 

S. 1352. An act for the relief of 
zat, Jr.: 

S. 1584. An act for the relief of Raymond 
D. Beckner and Lulu Stanley Beckner; and 

S. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution authorizing 
the acceptance of a gift from the Ericsson 
Memorial Committee of the United States. 


for the payment 
District of 


A. J. Cro- 





BILLS ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that, 
on the following dates, that committee 
had examined and found truly enroiled 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

On August 3, 1955: 

H. R. 5168. An act to provide for retirement 
of the Government capital in certain insti- 
tutions operating under the supervision of 
the Farm Credit Administration; to increase 
borrower participation in the management 
and control of the Federal Farm Credit Sys- 
tem; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6122. An act to remit the duty on 
certain bells to be imported for addition to 
the carillons of The Citadel, Charleston, 
S. C.; 

H.R. 6182. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to make temporary provision for making 
payments in lieu of taxes with respect to 
certain real property transferred by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and its 
subsidiaries to other Government depart- 
ments; 

H.R. 6198. An act to provide for the sale 
of certain war-housing projects to the Hous- 
ing Authority of Beaver County, Pa., for use 
in providing rental housing for persons of 
limited income; 

H.R.6199. An act to amend the act of 
October 14, 1940, to authorize the sale of 
personal property held in connection with 
housing under such act; 

H. R. 6873. An act to amend the Domestic 
Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953 in 
order to extend the prograinms to encourage 
the discovery, development, and production 
of certain domestic minerals; 

H. R. 6382. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6887. An act to extend for 1 year the 
application of section 108 (b) and to amend 
section 2053 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954; 
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H. R. 6994. An act to provide f 
location, on discovery of a valu 
material, upon public lands of 
States, classified as or known t 
for coal, and for other purpose 

H.R.7117. An act making ay 
for the legislative branch for t 
ending June 30, 1956, and for 
poses; and 

H. R. 7289. An act to author 
to organize and maintain 
forces, and for other purposes. 

On August 4, 1955: 

H.R.191. An act to regulate + f 
of delegates representing the 
Columbia to national political « 
and for other purposes; 


H. R. 929. An act for the relief Mis 4 
ria Del Mul; 
H.R. 1003. An act for the re MN 


Lorenza O'Malley (de Amus 
Maria de Amusategui O'Malley 
guardian of Remon de Amusategu M 

H.R. 1235. An act for the relic 
Gregovich Kenter; 

H.R. 1319. An act for the relief « 
Linkopoulos; 
H. R. 1641 
Mancuso; 

H.R. 1909. An act for the relie! 
Pugeda de la Cerna; 

H. R. 2079. An act for the reli 
Liselotte Poch; 

H.R. 2235. An act for the relic M 
Margarete Gick Scordas. 

H. R. 2339. An act for the relief 
Schefbanker; 

H. R. 2704. An act for the relief 
Iwata Rausch; 

H.R. 2897. An act for the relief 
Poik Cha and her minor child 
Cha; 

H. R 2907. An act for the relief 
F. Harney, Jr., doing business a 
Engineering Co.; 

H.R. 2916. An act for the re! M 
Elfrieda Schoeppe; 

H.R.3063. An act to confer 
upon the United States District « 
the Northern District of Califor 
determine, and render judgment 
claims of the Bartlett Springs ¢ 
tain others; 

H.R. 3195. An act for the relief of Rol! 
Hugo Neuman; 

H. R. 4048. An act making recommenda. 
tions to the States for the enactms egs 
islation to permit and assist Federal per: 
nel, including members of the Armed Fi 
and their families, to exercise their \ g 
franchise, and for other purposes 


An act for the reli fM 


H. R. 4508. An act for the relief Henry 
T. Quisenberry; 
H. R. 4544. An act for the relief of Andrew 


Carrigan; 

H. R. 4643. An act for the relief Mrs. Lee 
Shee Yee (also known as Lee Lai K 

H. R. 4734. An act to amend the p: 
of the River and Harbor Act of 19 
authorize the Secretary of the Ar 
imburse local interests for work done on 4 
dredging project as Los Angeles Long 
Beach Harbors, Calif., during a per 
on July 1, 1953, by extending that | 
November 7, 1953; 

H.R. 5074. An act for the relief 
Blanca Lina Rionegro;: 

H. R. 5082. An act for the relic 
Koto Makagawa; 

H. R. 5469. An act to extend the 
of the Corregidor Bataan Memoria! ( 
sion, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5908. An act for the relief « 
Johanna Eckles; 

H.R. 5913. An act for the relief 
Jung Shee (Mock Jung Liu): 

H. R. 6102. An act to change the 
Garza-Little Elm Dam, located in D 
County, Tex., to Lewisville Dam; 

H. R. 6634. An act to provide for th: 
veyance of I%i9 acres of land, more 





eu 
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a 

wwe Grapevine Dam and Reservoir 
¥ . the city of Grapevine, Tex., for 
} sal purposes; 
Bee et}, An act for the relief of Elfriede 
t K Kraft; 


"4 2 7195 An act to provide for the ad- 
. » the lands or interests therein 

f . reservoir projects in Texas, by 

evance of certain lands or inter- 

ea to the former owners thereof; 

Pte 14. An act to provide for the strik- 
in commemoration of the 120th 
the signing of the Texas Decla- 
dependence and the Battles of the 
iad, and San Jacinto in the year 





15 An act to amend Public Laws 

8ist Congress, Which provide for 
e to local educational agencies in 
rocted by Federal activities, and for 





18 An act to amend section 8 of 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
nended; 

34 An act to authorize the Atomic 

Commission to pay the salary of a 

r during the recess of the Sen- 
r other purposes; and 

16. An act to provide tax relief to 

foundation and the contribu- 








ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


SPEAKER announced that, pur- 
to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
he did, on the following dates, sign 
i bills of the following titles: 
cust 3, 1955: 
168. An act to provide for retirement 
Government capital in certain insti- 
erating under the supervision of 
1 Credit Administration; to increase 
participation in the management 
1 of the Federal Farm Credit Sys- 
i for other purposes; 
2, An act to remit the duty on 
ells to be imported for addition to 
ms of The Citadel, Charleston, 





R.6182. An act to amend the Federal 

and Administrative Services Act of 

make temporary provision for mak- 

nts in lieu of taxes with respect to 

al property transferred by the Re- 

Finance Corporation and its 

ries to other Government depart- 

H.R.6198. An act to provide for the sale 

! 1 war housing projects to the Hous- 

‘ Authority of Beaver County, Pa., for use 

g rental housing for persons of 
1 income; 

R.6199. An act to amend the act of 
Oct r 14, 1940, to authorize the sale of 
per property held in connection with 

inder such act; 
H.R. 6373. An act to amend the Domestic 

s Program Extension Act of 1953 in 

extend the programs to encourage 

very, development, and productions 
in domestic minerals; 
6382. An act to amend the Interna- 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
l,and for other purposes; 
R. 6887. An act to extend for 1 year the 
tion of section 108 (b) and to amend 
2093 of the Internal Revenue Code 





H.R. 6994. An act to provide for entry and 
yn discovery of a valuable source 
upon public lands of the United 
sified as or known to be valuable 

il, and for other purposes; 
4#.R.7117. An act making appropriations 
‘he legislative branch for the fisca! year 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes; 


289. An act to authorize the States 
nize and maintain State Defense 
nad for other purposes, 
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On August 4, 1955: 

H.R.191. An act to, regulate the election 
of delegates representing the District of 
Columbia to national political conventions, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R.929. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Del Mul: 

H.R.1003. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lorenza O'Malley (de Amusategui), Jose 
Maria de Amusategui O'Malley, and the legal 
guardian of Remon de Amusategui O'Malley; 

H.R. 1235. An act for the relief of Vera 
Gregovich Kenter; 

H.R. 1319. An act for the relief of Vasilios 
Linkopoulos; 

H.R. 1641. An act for the relief of Mary 
Mancuso; 

H.R.1909. An act for the relief of Rodolfo 
Pugeda de la Cerna; 

H.R. 2079. An act for the relief of Ingrid 
Liselotte Poch; 

H.R. 2235. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Gick Scordas; 

H.R. 2339. An act for the relief of Monika 
Schefbanker; 

H. R. 2704. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Iwata Rausch; 

H.R. 2897. An act for the relief of Chung 
Poik Cha and her minor child, Myra Poik 
Cha; 

H. R. 2907. An act for the relief of Thomas 
F. Harney, Jr., doing business as the Harney 
Engineering Co.; 

H.R. 2916. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfrieda Schoeppe; 

H.R. 3063. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of California, to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims ot the Bartlett Springs Co., and cer- 
tain others; 

H.R.3195. An act for the relief of Rolf 
Hugo Neuman; 

H.R. 4048. An act making recommenda- 
tions to the States for the enactment of 
legislation to permit and assist Federal per- 
sonnel, including members of the Armed 
Forces, and their families, to exercise their 
voting franchise, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4508. An act for the relief of Henry 
T. Quisenberry; ; 

H. R. 4544. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Carrigan; 

H.R. 4643. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lee Shee Yee (also known as Lee Lai Koon): 

H. R. 4734. An act to amend the provisions 
of the River and Harbor Act of 1954, which 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to re- 
imburse local interests for work done on a 
lredging project at Los Angeles and Long 
Beach Harbors, Calif., during a period end- 
ing on July 1, 1953, by extending that period 
to November 7, 1953; 

H.R.5074. An act for the relief of Miss 
Blanca Lina Rionegro; 

H.R. 5082. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Koto Makagawa; 

H. R. 5469. An act to extend the authority 
of the Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5908. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Johanna Eckles; 

H.R. 5913. An act for the relief of Mock 
Jung Shee (Mock Jung Liu); 

H.R. 6102. An act to change the name of 
Garza-Little Elm Dam, located in Denton 
County, Tex., to Lewisville Dam; 

H.R. 6634. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of 1.8 acres of land, more or less, 
within the Grapevine Dam and Reservoir 
project to the city of Grapevine, Tex., for 
sewage disposal purposes; 

H.R. 6741. An act for the relief of El- 
friede Rosa (Kup) Kraft; 

H.R. 7195. An act to provide for the ad- 
justments in the lands or interests therein 
acquired for reservoir projects in Texas, by 
the reconveyance of certain lands or in- 
terests therein to the former owners there- 
of; 

H. R. 7244. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
120th anniversary of the signing of the 
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Texas Declaration of Independence and the 
Battles of the Alamo, Goliad, and San Ja- 
cinto in the year 1836; 

H. R. 7245. An act to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 8lst Congress, which provide 
for assistance to local educational agencies 
in areas affected by Federal activities, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7618. An act to amend section 8 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended; 

H. R. 7684. An act to authorize the Atomic 
Energy Commission to pay the salary of a 
Commissioner during the recess of the Sen- 
ate, and for other purposes: and 

H.R. 7746. An act to provide tax relief 
to a charitable foundation and the contrib- 
utors thereof. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced that, pur- 
suant to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
58, he did, on the following dates, sign 
enrolled bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On August 3, 1955: 

S.125. An act for the relief of the State 
of Illinois; 

S.197. An act for the relief of Vincenzo 
Santagata; 

S.198. An act for the relief of Fillipo Mas- 
troianni; 

S. 204. An act for the relief of Fred P 
Hines; 

S.393. An act for the relief of Chicko 
Suzuki; 

S.550. An act for the relief of John Axel 
Arvidson; 

S. 714. An act for the relief of Alfio Ferrara: 

S.730. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Kansas and Okla- 
homa to negotiate and enter into a compact 
relating to their interests in, and the appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Arkansas River 
and its tributaries as they affect such States; 

S. 732. An act to promote public coopera- 
tion in the rehabilitation and preservation 
of the Nation's important historic properties 
in the New York City area, and for other 
purposes; 

S.1014. An act for the relief of Henry 
Duncan; 

S. 1033. An act for the relief of Ann Arbor 
Construction Co 

S. 1041. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide for the inclusion in the computa- 
tion of accredited service of certain period 
of service rendered States or instrumentali- 
ties of States, and for other purposes; 

S.1077. An act to provide for settlement 
of claims resulting from the disaster which 
occurred at Texas City, Tex., on April 16 and 
17, 1947; 

S.1189. An act to permit national bank 
to make 20-year real-estate loans, and 9- 
month residential construction loan 
S. 1415. An act for the relief of Anna Mer- 
tikas; 

S.1681. An act for the relief 
Doriac and her minor child 

S. 1792. An act to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 

S. 1899. An act to authorize the improve- 
ment of the Amite River and its tributarie 

S.1906. An act to autnorize the Pueblos 
of San Lorenzo and Pojoaque in New Mexico 
to sell certain lands to the Navaho Tribe, and 
for other purpose 

S. 1917. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion within Grand Teton National Park of an 
alternate route to U. S. Highway 89, also 
numbered U. 8S. 187 and U. S. 26, and the 
conveyance thereof to the State of Wyoming 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2049. An act to provide recognition of 
the 50th anniversary of the Devils Tower Na- 
tional Monument, Wyo., the first national 
monument, established by the President of 
the United States pursuant to the Antiquilies 





- 
an 
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Act of 1906; to authorize the addition of cer- 
tain land to the monument, to permit land 
exchanges, and for other purposes; 

S. 2088. An act for the relief of Ladislav 
Mencl 

S. 2126. An act to extend and clarify laws 
relating to the provision and improvement of 
housing, the elimination and prevention of 

ums, the conservation and development of 
urban the financing of vitally 
needed public works, and for other purposes, 

5s 2295 An act to amend section 313 of the 





communities, 





Avricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, with 
respect to tobacco allotments; 

‘ 339. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to include capacity to serve 
the town of Glendo, Wyo., in a sewerage sys- 
tem to be installed in connection with the 
if 


truction of Glendo Dam and Reservoir, 


and for other purposes; 


S. 2514. An act to declare the portion of 
the waterway of West Haven and New Haven, 
Conn., known as the West River, northerly 
of a line running north 85° 54’ 43.5’ east 


from a point whose coordinates in the Corps 


of Engineers Harbor Line System are north 
west 9,450.80, a nonnavigable 


4616.76 and 
stream; and 

S. 2576. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tled “Joint resolution to authorize 
the merger of treet-railway corporations 


operating in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purpose approved January 14, 
1933, and for other purposes. 
On August 4, 1955: 
S. 664. An act for the relief of Mecys Jaun- 


iskis 

S. 756. An act to authorize the appropria- 
tion of accumulated receipts in the Federal 
aid to wildlife-restoration fund established 
by the Pittman-Robertson Act and to au- 
thorize the expenditure of funds appor- 
tioned to a State under such act for the 
management of wildlife areas and resources; 


S. 2039. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to lease any unassigned 
lands on the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz., and for other purposes. 

S.2127. An act to amend the Small Busi- 

1953: 


ness Act of 

2296. An act to amend section 313 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, with 
respect to tobacco allotments; 

S. 2391. An act to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 2501. An act to provide grants to assist 
States to meet the cost of poliomyelitis vac- 
Cination programs, and for other purposes, 








BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the sine die adjournment of the Con- 
gress, reported that, on the following 
dates, that committee had presented to 
the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On August 4, 1955: 

H.R.100. An act to permit the mining, 
development, and utilization of the mineral 
resources of all public lands withdrawn or 
reserved for power development, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 257. An act to amend section 112 (n) 
(8) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, 
relating to the suspension of certain periods 
of limitation while the taxpayer is on ex- 
tended active duty with the Armed Forces, 
and to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, with respect to tax treatment where 
the taxpayer recovers amounts held by an- 
other under claim of right; 

H.R. 593. An act to convey by quitclaim 
deed certain land to the State of Texas: 


H.R.1393. An act for the relief of the 
E. J. Albrecht Co.; 
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H.R. 3024. An act for 
garet Mary Hammond; 

H. R. 3908. An act to provide for the regu- 
lation of fares for the transportation of 
schoolchildren in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 4581. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the tax 
on cutting oils; 


the relief of Mar- 


H. R. 4763. An act for the relief of Elzie C. 
Brown; 
H. R. 5249. An act to amend the Internal 


Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for refund 


or credit of internal revenue taxes and cus- 
toms duties paid on distilled spirits and 
wines lost, rendered unmarketable, or con- 


demned by health authorities as a result of 
the hurricanes of 1954; 

H. R. 6263. An act to amend section 1233 
and section 542 (a) (2) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954; 

H. R. 7018. An act to authorize subpenas in 


connection with the enf 
cotic laws, nd for ot 

H. R. 7034. An 
authority for the relic 
Officers, and for ot purposes; 

H.R. 7035. An act to amend section 1 
the act entitled “An act to authorize relief 
of accountable Officers of the Government, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 1, 
1947 (61 Stat. 720); 

H.R.7117. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 


rcement of the nar- 
her purposes; 

provide permanent 
f of certain disbursing 


act to 


her 


of 


ending June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 
poses; and 
H. J. Res. 330. Joint resolution to provide 


for the acceptance and maintenance of Pres- 
idential libraries, and for other purposes. 
On August 5, 1955: 
H.R.191. An regulate 


of delegates representing 


the election 
the District of Co- 
lumbia to national political conventions, and 
for other purposes; 


act to 











H.R.929. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Del Mul; 

H.R. 1003. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lo- 
renza O'Malley (de Amusategui), Jose Maria 
de Amusategui OM y, and the legal 
guardian of Ramon de Amusategui O'Malley; 

H.R. 1235. An act for the relief of Vera 


Gregovich Kenter; 
H. R. 1319 

Liakopoulos; 
H. R. 1641. 

Mancuso; 

H.R.1909. An act f 
Pugeda de la Cerna; 

H.R. 2079. An act 
Liselotte Poch: 

H. R. 2235. An act 
Margarete Gick Scorc 

H. R. 2339. An act f 
Schefbanker; 

H. R. 2704. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Iwata Rausch; 

H. R. 2897. An act for the relief of Chung 
Poik Chu and her child, Myra Poik Chu; 

H.R. 2907. An act for the relief of Thomas 
F. Harney, Jr., doing business as the Harney 
Engineering Co.; 

H. R. 2916. An act for the relief of Mrs. El- 
friede Schoeppe; 

H.R.3063. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California, to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of the Bartlett Springs Co. and certain 
others; 

H.R.3195. An act for the relief of Rolf 
Hugo Neuman; 

H.R. 4048. An act making recommenda- 
tions to the States for the enactment of leg- 
islation to permit and assist Federal person- 
nel, including members of the Armed Forces, 
and their families, to exercise their voting 
franchise, and for other purposes; 


H.R. 4508. An act for the relief of Henry 
T. Quisenberry; 


H.R. 4544. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Carrigan; 





r the relief of Vasilios 


An 


act for the relief of Mary 
r the relief of Rodolfo 
for the relief of Ingrid 


for 


7 


the relief of Mrs. 


r the relief of Monika 





H.R. 4643. An act for the reli: ue 
Shee Yee (also known as Lee | 

H. R. 4734. An act to amend } 
of the River and Harbor Act of 
authorizes the Secretary of the 
imburse local interests for w 
dredging project at Los Anos 
Beach Harbors, Calif., during a 
on July 1, 1953, by extending 
November 7, 1953; 

H.R.5074. An act for the fox 
Blanca Lina Rionegro; , 


H.R. 5082. An act for the ; 7 
Koto Nakagawa; a 
H.R. 5168. An act to provid 


ment of the Government car 
institutions operating und 
sion of the Farm Credit Admi: 
increase borrower participation 
the | 


agement and control of 
Credit System; and for other 
H. R. 5469. An act to extend 


of the Corregidor Bataan Men 

sion, and for other 
H.R. 5908. An act 

Johanna Eckles; 


purpt 


for the y 
10Or the 1 


H.R. 5913. An act for the r Mf 
Jung Shee (Mock Jung Liu 
H.R. 6102. An act to char 


Garza-Little Elm Dam, loc 
County, Tex., to Lewisville D 


H.R. 6122. An act to remit 
certain bells to be imported 
the carillons of “The Citadel, ¢ 
S. C.;: 

H.R. 6182. An act to amend ¢ I 


Property and Administrative Ser 
1949 to make temporary provi 
ing payments in lieu of taxes wi 
certain real property transi 
construction Finance Corpor 
subsidiaries to other Go 
ments; 

H.R. 6198. An act to provide 
of certain war-hou {ous- 
ing Authority of Beaver C I r 
use in providing rental hou 
of limited income; 

H.R. 6199. An to amend t 
October 14, 1940, to autho: 
personal property held in c 
housing under such act; 

H.R. 6373. An act to amend t D 
Minerals Program Extension A 
order to extend the program 
the discovery, development 
of certain domestic minerals; 

H. R. 6382. An act to amend the I : 
tional Claims Settlement A 
amended, and for other purpos¢ 

H. R. 6634. An act to provide 1 : 
veyance of 1.8 acres of land, n r ; 
within the Grapevine Dam and r 
project to the city of Grapevi: I r 
sewage disposal purpose 

H. R. 6741. An act for the relict! El- 
friede Rosa (Kup) Kraft; 

H. R. 6887. An act to extend for 1 e 
application of section 108 (b) 
section 2053 of the Internal 
of 1954; 

H. R. 6994. An act to provide for « 
location, on discovery of a valua 
material, upon public lands of 
States classified as or known to be 
for coal, and for other purpose 

H.R.7195. An act to provide 
ments in the lands or interests th : 
quired for reservoir projects in Tex e 
reconveyance of certain lands or 
therein to the former owners ther 

H. R. 7244. An act to provide for s 
ing of medals in commemoration of e 120t 
anniversary of the signing of t 
Declaration of Independence and 1 
tles of the Alamo, Goliad, and San J 
in the year 1836; 

H.R. 7245. An act to amend Public Lav 
815 and 874, 81st Congress, which p! ie i 
assistance to local educational agencies 
areas affected by Federal activities 
other purposes; 
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act 
act 
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t to authorize the States 
1d maintain State defense 
‘ r other purposes, 

4 ; An act to amend section 8 of 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 
1 y 


; An act to authorize the Atomic 
! yn to pay the salary of a 

during the recess of the Sen- 

E I her purposes; and 

An act to provide tax relief to 
indation and the contributors 





LED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS APPROVED 

dent of the United States, 

to the sine die adjournment 

ress, notified the Clerk of the 

sat on the following dates, he 

ved and signed bills and joint 

‘ons of the House of the following 


— es 


ust 3, 1955: 
An act to authorize an investi- 
report on the advisability of a 
invent in Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
An act to provide for the aboli- 
80-rod reserved spaces between 
re waters in Alaska, and for 


i t An act for the relief of Erika 

u I ind her two children, Caroline 
bert Diet]; 

An act for the relief of Ludwika 


H ck (nee Nikolajewicz); 
An act for the relief of Kimiko 
4 Thompson, 
1 An act for the relief of Jose 
Quintanar; 
An act for the relief of Adel- 
epring; 


2. 1304. An act for the relief of Mother 

(Maria Cartiglia), Sister Ottavia 

ta Zisa), Sister Giovina (Rosina Vi- 
i Sister Olga (Calogera Zeffiro) ; 

1435. An act for the relief of Paul 


1436. An act for the relief of Ervin 


1439. An act for the relief of Mena- 
He Kalisz; 
1458. An act for the relief of Rosa 
h Manns Monroe; 
H.R. 1486. An act for the relief of Anna 
ta Hildegard Sparwasser; 
H.R.1508. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Perouz Derderian Donaldson; 
H.R. 1537. An act for the relief of Rogerio 
Santana de Franca; 
H.R.1668. An act for the relief of Frank 





H.R.1698. An act for the relief of Anne 





Cheng 
R.1911. An act for the relief of Char- 
e Schwalm; 
| H.R.1927. An act for the relief of Ralph 
Michael Owens; 
zi H.R.1987. An act for the relief of Kimie 
hayashi Crandall; 
_H 1997. An act for the relief of Linda 
Be San Filippo; 
| R. 2059. An act for the relief of Edward 
k Cloonan; 
I 70. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ss Recio and his wife, Francisca Marco 
womero de Recio; 
4.R. 2078. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
2241. An act for the relief of Amalia 
at ’ Querio; 
. R so An act for the relief of Kim 
H.R “259. An act for the relief of Ales- 
ndra Barile Altobelli: 
“. &. 2306, An act for the relief of Maria de 


nder 


307. An act for the relief of Julius, 
and Henry Flehner; 


H.R. 2313. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Agnethe Gundhil Sundby. 

H. R. 2315. An act for the relief of Antonio 
(Orejel) Cardenas; 

H.R. 2735. An act for the relief of Inako 
Yokoo and her minor child; 

H. R. 2738. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Jurjevic; 

H. R. 2749. An act for the relief of George 
Risto Divitkos; 

H. R. 2755. An 
min Johnson; 

H. R. 2947. An 
Ann Schallmo; 

H.R. 3281. An act for the relief of Herbert 
Roscoe Martin; 

H.R. 3359. An act 
mond George Palmer; 

H. R. 3630. An act for the relief of Mrs. Uto 
Ginoza; 

H. R. 3726. 
Evangelista; 

H. R. 4146. An act for the relief of Adelheid 
(Heidi) Glessner (nee Schega); 

H. R. 2866. An act to declare a certain por- 
tion of the waterway (a section of the Acush- 
net River) in the city of New Bedford and the 
towns of Fairhaven and Acushnet, Mass., a 
nonnavigable stream; 

H. R. 4001. An act to provide for the man- 
agement and disposition of certain public 
domain lands in the State of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 4362. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for navigation, 
flood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 3, 1954; 

H. R. 4727. An act to permit the issuance of 
a flag to a friend or associate of the deceased 
veteran where it is not claimed by the next 
of kin; 

H. R. 4904. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 2 years; and 

H. R. 6980. An act providing for the con- 
veyance of the Old Colony project to the 
Boston Housing Authority. 

On August 4, 1955: 

H.R.898. An act to provide for the ap- 
proval of deeds executed by the heirs of 
Anna Hollywood Fickz; 

H.R.910. An act to authorize and direct 
the sale of certain land in Alaska to John 
Ekonomos, of the Fairbanks precinct, Alaska; 

H.R. 2150. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 106 of the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 
1947 so as to provide for certain adjust- 
ments in the dates of rank of nurses and 
women medical specialists of the Regular 
Army and Regular Air Force in the perma- 
nent grade of captain, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 3338. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act of March 12, 1914; 

H. R. 3786. An act to incorporate the Army 
and Navy Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America; 

H. R. 4106. An act to authorize the credit- 
ing, for certain purposes, of prior active Fed- 
eral commissioned service performed by a 
person appointed as a commissioned officer 
under section 101 or 102 of the Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947, as amended, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 4218. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment, and to provide 
certain services to the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America for use at the Girl 
Scout Senior Roundup Encampment, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 4280. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in two deeds con- 
veying certain submarginal lands to Clem- 
son Agricultural College of South Carolina 
so as to permit such college, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, to sell, lease, or otherwise 
dispose of such lands; 

H.R. 4717. An act to provide for the re- 
lease of the express condition and limita- 
tion on certain land heretofore conveyed to 


act for the relief of Benja- 


act for the relief of Emelda 


for the relief of Ray- 


An act for the relief of Mr. Gino 
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the Sag Harbor, 


the trustees of 
ms ee 

H. R. 4718. An act to authorize and direct 
the issuance of patent to Rovert W. Rether- 
ford, of Anchorage, Alaska, to certain land in 
Alaska; 

H. R. 4747. An act to provide that rever- 
sionary interests of the United States in cer- 
tain lands formerly conveyed to the city of 
Chandler, Okla., shall be quitclaimed to such 


village of 


city; ‘ 

H. R. 4808. An act to authorize the trans- 
mission through the mails of certain keys 
identification devices, and small articles, and 


for other purposes; 

H.R. 4886. An act to provide that active 
service in the Army and Air Force shall be 
included in determining the eligibility for 
retirement of certain commissioned officers 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard; 

H.R. 5512. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property under the juris- 
diction of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to the State of Louisiana; 

H. R. 5893. An act to amend paragraph I 
(a), part I of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, to make its provisions applicable 
to active service on and after June 27, 1950, 
and prior to February 1, 1955, and for other 
purposes; 


H. R. 6259. An act to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a Dis- 
trict of Columbia Armory Board, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 4, 1948 

H.R. 7278. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the designation of October 22, 1955, as 


National Olympic Day; and 

H. J. Res. 385. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the printing and binding of a revised edi- 
tion of Cannon's Procedure in the House of 
Representatives and providing that the same 
shall be subject to copyright by the author. 

On August 5, 1955: 

H.R. 727. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain land to the Pecwan Union 
School District for use as the site of a school; 


H.R.939. An act for the relief of Laura 
Safir; 

H.R.999. An act for the relief of Nurith 
Spier; 


H.R.1159. An act for the relief of Anna 
Histed (nee Wiesneth); 
H. R. 1160. An act for the relief of Vittorio 


Capano; 

H. R. 1408. An act for the relief of Caterina 
Ruello; 

H.R. 1976. An act for the relief of Luigi 
Tomasella; 

H. R. 2783. An act for the relief of Andrew 


Wing-Huen Tsang; 

H. R. 2944. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ziska Lindauer Ball; 

H.R. 2949. An act 
Armando Quaresma; 

H. R. 2972. An act to require the recorda- 
tion of scrip, lieu selection, and similar 
rights; 

H. R. 3048. An 
tino Del Gobbo; 

H. R. 3270. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
Arsena; 

H. R. 3354. An act for the relief of Julius G. 
Watson; 

H. R. 3504. An act for the relief of Eveline 
Wenk Neal; 

H. R. 3624. An 
Papadopoulou; 

H. R. 3625. An 


for the relief of Jose 


act for the relief of Assun- 


act for the relief of Olga I. 


act ior the relief of George 


Vourderis; 

H. R. 3626. An act for the relief of Ilse 
Werner; 

H. R. 3629. An act for the relief of Mrs. Nika 
Kirihara; 


H. R. 3864. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Traufield; 

H. R. 3871. An act for the relief of Orville 
Ennis; 

H. R. 3956. An act for the relief of 
beth Rotics Whitney; 


Eliza- 
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Fi. R. 4044. An act for the relief of Burgal 
Lyden and others; 

H. R. 4147. An act for the relief of Angelo 
DeVito; 

H. R. 4198. An act for the relief of Howard 
L. Gray; 

H. R. 4284. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mariannina Monaco; 

H. R. 4289. An act for the relief of Viadislav 
Bevc; 

H. R. 4455. 
Harkrader; 

H. R. 4707. An act for the relief of Duncan 
McQuagge; 

H.R. 4970. An act for the relief of Edel- 
traudt Margot Gallagher, nee Hackelberg; 

H. R. 5080. An act for the relief of Florence 
E. McConnell; 

H. R. 5283. An act for the relief of Artur 
Swislocki or Arthur Svislotzki; 

H. R. 5767. An act for the relief of Sally S. 
Shulman or Zeli Sholman; 

H. R. 6036. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florentine Kintzel; 

H.R. 6277. An act to Amend subsection 
303 (c) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 relating to transportation and storage 
of household goods of military personnel on 
permanent change of station; 

H. R. 6396. An act for the relief of Valerie 
Anne Peterson; 

H.R.6613. An act for the relief of Yuji 
Doi and Mrs. Matsuyo Yamaoka Doi; 

H.R. 7029. An act to establish a Perma- 
nent Committee for the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Devise, and for other purposes; 

H.R.7117. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 7194. An act to authorize subsistence 
allowances to enlisted personnel. 

On August 9, 1955: 

H.R.46. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to the city of Anniston, Ala., of cer- 
tain real property within Fort McClellan, 

la.; 

H.R. 291. An act to extend the retirement 
income-tax credit to members of the Armed 
Forces; 

H.R. 482. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of the former O'Reilly 
General Hospital, Springfield, Mo., to the 
State of Missouri, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 542. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; 

H.R.593. An act to convey by quitclaim 
deed certain land to the State of Texas; 

H.R.1034. An act for the relief of Erwin 
S. de Mocskonyi; 

H.R.1060. An act for the relief of Grace 
Casquite Hwang; 

H.R.1301. An act for the relief of Karlis 
Abele; 

H.R. 1423. An act for the relief of Ray- 
monde Rouxel Williams; 

H.R. 1539. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruthe Graves Messer; 

H.R. 1552. An act for the relief of Dalisay 
Lourdes Cruz; 

H.R. 1599. An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Jim Woodruff Reservoir, Fla. 


An act for the relief of Christa 


and Ga., by the reconveyance of certain lands 
or interests therein to the former owners 
thereof; 


H. R. 1641. An act for the relief of Mary 
Mancuso; 

H.R.1751. An act for the relief of Pris- 
cilla Louise Davis; 

H.R. 1958. An act for the relief of Inge- 
borg Luise Walling; 

H.R. 2065. An act for the relief of Sada 
Zarikian; 

H.R.2107. An act to amend the National 
Defense Facilities Act of 1950 to provide for 
additional facilities necessary for the admin- 
istration and training of units of the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2109. An act to authorize permanent 
appointments in the United States Navy and 
in the United States Marine Corps; 


eh eto 
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H.R.2112. An act to amend the act of 
February 21, 1946 (60 Stat. 26) to permit the 
retirernent of temporary officers of the naval 
service after completion of more than 20 
years of active service; 

H. R. 2149. An act to increase the annual 
compensation of the Academic Dean of the 
United States Naval Postgraduate School; 

H. R. 2559. An act to authorize male nurses 
and medical specialists to be appointed as 
Reserve officers; 

H. R. 2619. An act to amend section 345 of 
the Revenue Act of 1951; 

H.R. 2747. An act for the relief of Col. 
McFarland Cockrill; 

H.R. 2753. An act for the relief of Ger- 
aldine Gean Hunt and Linda Marie Hunt; 

H.R. 2788. An act for the relief of Miguel 
Sandoval-Michel (also known as Arturo Rod- 
riguez Gomez); 

H.R.2791. An act for the relief of Ofelia 
Martin; 

H.R. 2851. An act to make cornmeal and 
wheat flour available to needy persons; 

H. R. 3024. An act for the relief of Margaret 
Mary Hammond; 

H. R. 3189. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Claire Maurice; 

H. R. 3235. An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Demopolis lock and dam, 
Alabama, by the reconveyance of certain 
lands or interests therein to the former own- 
ers thereof; 

H. R. 3275. An act for the relief of Richard 
Raffo Hanson; 

H. R. 3437. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for a max- 
imum manufacturers’ excise tax on the leases 
of certain automobile utility trailers; 

H. R. 3587. An act granting the consent of 
the Congress to the negotiation of a com- 
pact relating to the waters of the Klamath 
River by the States of Oregon and California; 

H.R.3712. An act to extend the period 
during which claims for floor stocks refunds 
may be filed with respect to certain manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes which were reduced 
by the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954; 

H. R. 3822. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 

H.R. 3856. An act for the relief of Leo- 
poldine Simonetti; 

H. R. 3908. An act to provide for the regu- 
lation of fares for the transportation of 
schoolchildren in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 3990. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate and report 
to the Congress on projects for the conserva- 
tion, development, and utilization of the 
water resources of Alaska; 

H.R. 4048. An act making recommenda- 
tions to the States for the enactment of leg- 
islation to permit and assist Federal person- 
nel, including members of the Armed Forces, 
and their families, to exercise their voting 
franchise, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4249. An act for the relief of Orrin J. 
Bishop; 

H.R. 4394. An act to amend section 3401 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H. R. 4410. An act for the relief of William 
E. Ryan; 

H. R. 4468. An 
garethe Bock and her son, 
Bock; 

H. R. 4643. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lee Shee Yee (also known as Lee Lai Koon); 

H. R. 4734. An act to amend the provisions 
of the River and Harbor Act of 1954 which 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to reim- 
burse local interests for work done on a 
dredging project at Los Angeles and Long 
Beach Harbors, Calif., during a period ending 
on July 1, 1953, by extending that period 
to November 7, 1953; 

H. R. 4763. An act for the relief of Elzie C, 
Brown; 

H.R. 4778. An act to provide for the pur- 
chase of bonds to cover civilian officers and 
employees and military personnel of the Fed- 
eral Government; 


act for the relief of Mar- 
Robert Harald 
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H.R. 5078. An act for the relict of ts 
estate of Victor Helfenbein; ie. 
H.R. 5469. An act to extend the ay:,,, 
ity of the Corregidor Bataan Mem rial Con 
mission, and for other purposes: eg 
H. R. 5875. An act to amend title 14 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard 
purpose of providing involuntary ret 
of certain officers, and for other purpose. 
H.R. 5936. An act to provide wage orp 


Uniteg 


fOr the 





lremers 





under title II of the Social Security a.” 
military service before April 1956, ang ., H, 


permit application for lump-sum p 
under such title to be made within 2 
after interment or reinterment in the : 
of servicemen dying overseas before 4p, a 
1956; ies - -. 
H. R. 6002. An act for the relief of He, S eo pr 
Rapp; : 

H.R. 6066. An act authorizing modifies. 
tion of the project for flood protection », 4 
the San Joaquin River and tributarie: | 
California; 

H.R. 6102. An act to change the name » 
Garza-Little Elm Dam, located : 
County, Tex., to Lewisville Dan 

H. R. 6122. An act to remit the duty o 
certain bells to be imported for 
the carillons of The Citadel, Charlestoy Se 
Sc: Seek 

H.R.6198. An act to provide for the sale ss 
of certain war housing projects t 1¢ Hous. , H | 
ing Authority of Beaver County, Pa., for yx~ 
in providing rental housing f rsons of 
limited income; eats 

H. R. 6382. An act to amend the Interna. fp 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 15949. as . 
amended, and for other purpose H 

H. R. 6417. An act to revive and reenact 7 
the act “Authorizing the Arkansas-Missis. H 
sippi Bridge Commission, its publ ese sei acl 
sors or public assigns, to construct, maint eee 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi fata! 
River at or near Friar Point, M and H 
Helena, Ark.,” approved May 17, 1939 the I 

H.R. 6585. An act to amend th t ens ‘ 
titled “An act to establish a code of law for H 
the District of Columbia,” approved March 7 
3, 1901, and for other purposes; H 

H. R. 6590. An act to prohibit t) mplor- k 
ment by the Government of the United H 
States of persons who are disloyal or who 
participate in or assert the right to strike Engi 
against the Government of the United States, H 
and for other purposes; Elfri 

H. R. 6634. An act to provide for the cons H 
veyance of 18409 acres of land, more or le upo! 
within the Grapevine Dam and Reservoir Nort 
project to the city of Grapevine, 1 { term 
sewage disposal purposes; clain 

H. R. 6727. An act to authorize the Ad- tain 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to conve} H 
certain land to the city of Milwaukee, W 

H.R. 6886. An act to amend act 
October 19, 1949, entitled “An act 4 
States in collecting sales and use taxes on H 
cigarettes”; 48ab 

H.R. 6896. An act for the relief I 
Guidi Miller; Cam 

H.R. 7000. An act to provide for strength: H 
ening of the Reserve Forces, and for otse 
purposes; H 

H. R. 7035. An act to amend section ! Carr 
the act entitled “An act to authorize reve H 
of accountable officers of the Government m™ Rev 
and for other purposes,” A 





oy 


approved August |, on 
1947 (61 Stat. 720); H 
H. R. 7148. An act to amend the Interne are 
Revenue Codes so as to provide bon 
exemption with respect to certain depens pons 
ents in the Republic of the Philippines, rac 
H. R. 7244. An act to provide for the str 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 1 : 
anniversary of the signing of the {xs 
Declaration of Independence and the Batties Kot 
of the Alamo, Goliad, and San Jacinto in the 
year 1836; = 
H.R. 7301. An act to amend the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1999. 
heretofore amended, so as to permit the 
posal thereunder of Plancor No. 960 4 
stitute, W. Va.; 


& personal 































































































~ seas An act to authorize the Atomic 
net during the recess of the Sen- 
r other purposes; 
Joint resolution to establish 
n on Government Security; 
ot 51. Joint resolution to authorize 
a jent to issue posthumously to the 
‘cevmour Richard Belinky, a flight offi- 
ited States Army, a commission 
lieutenant, United States Army, 
ier purposes, 
976. Joint resolution to authorize 
Hill Country Development Founda- 
vey certain land to Kerr County, 


es. 278. Joint resolution to provide 
d medal be coined and presented 
E. Salk in honor of his achieve- 
field of medicine. 
gust 11, 1955: 
act to permit the mining, 
and utilization of the mineral 
all public lands withdrawn or 
r power development, and for 
se S 
H An 
Maria | Mul. 
H.R.1003. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
O'Malley (de Amusategui), Jose 
M ria de Amusategui O’Malley, and the legal 
f Ramon de Amusategui O'Malley; 


oO A 
HR An 


act for the relief of Mrs. 





* H R.1235. An act for the relief of Vera 
Gr 1 Kenter; 
H.R.1319. An act for the relief of Vasilios 


9. An act for the relief of Rodolfo 


Piced jie la Cerna; 

H.R. 2079. An act for the relief of Ingrid 
Liselotte Poch; 

H.R. 2235. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Gick Scordas; 

H.R 39. An act for the relief of Monika 

hefbanker; 

H.R. 2553. An act to amend section 223 of 


Revenue Act of 1950, relating to the use 


f corporation property by @ shareholder; 
H.R 


704. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Iwata Rausch; 

H.R. 2897. An act for the relief of Chung 
Poik Cha and her child, Myra Poik Cha; 

H.R. 2907. An act for the relief of Thomas 
F. Harney, Jr., doing business as the Harney 
I neering Co.; 

H.R. 2916. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eifrie Schoeppe; 

H.R. 3063. An act to confer jurisdiction 


upon the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California, to hear, de- 

and render judgment upon the 
f the Bartlett Springs Co. and cer- 


ermine 


An 

uman; 

3507. An act for the relief of Luise 

Pempfer (now Mrs. William L. Adams); 

H.R. 3628. An act for the relief of Luise 

ibella Chu, also Known as Luise Schneider: 
3635. An act for the relief of Brigit 

ra, also known as Brigit Heinemann; 

‘ H.R. 4508. An act for the relief of Henry T. 
H.R 

Carri 


act for the relief of Rolf 





erry: 


#544. An act for the relief of Andrew 


H.R. 4581. An act to amend the Internal 
venue Code of 1954 with respect to the tax 
ng oils; 
H.R. 4672. An act to increase the annuities 
in retired civilian members of the 
staffs of the United States Naval 
y and the United States Naval Post- 
ite School; 
074. An act for the relief of Miss 
1 Lina Rionegro; 
EH R. 5082. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Koto Nakagawa; 
x R. 5168. An act to provide for retirement 
“. the Government capital in certain insti- 
_s0DS operating under the supervision of 
— Farm Credit Administration; to increase 
participation in the management 


Surrower 
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and control of the Federal Farm Credit Sys- 
tem; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5249. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for refund 
or credit of internal revenue taxes and cus- 
toms duties paid on distilled spirits and 
wines lost, rendered unmarketable, or con- 
demned by health authorities as a result of 
the hurricanes of 1954; 

H. R. 5546. An act for 
cisca Alemany; 


the relief of Fran- 


H.R. 5908. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Johanna Eckles; 
H.R. 5913. An act for the relief of Mock 


Jung Shee (Mock Jung Liu); 

H.R.6199. An act to amend the act of 
October 14, 1940, to authorize the sale of 
personal property held in connection with 
housing under such act; 

H.R. 6600. An act to amend section 303 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, to 
authorize travel and transportation allow- 
ances, and transportation of dependents and 
of baggage and household effects to the 
homes of their selection for certain mem- 
bers of the uniformed services, and for other 


purposes; 
H. R. 6741. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Rosa (Kup) Kraft; 


H. R. 6994. An act to provide for entry and 
location, on discovery of a valuable source 
material, upon public lands of the United 
States classified as or known to be valuable 
for coal, and for other purposes; 

H.R.7018. An act to authorize subpenas 
in connection with the enforcement of the 
narcotic laws, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7024. An act to remove the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax from the sales of certain 
component parts for use in other manufac- 
tured articles, to confine to entertainment- 
type equipment the tax on radio and tele- 
vision apparatus, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 7034. An act to provide permanent 
authority for the relief of certain disbursing 
officers, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7095. An act to provide that the tax 
on admissions shail not apply to certain ath- 
letic events held for the benefit of the United 
States Olympic Association; 

H. R. 7289. An act to authorize the States 
to organize and maintain State Defense 
Forces, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7300. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
tax treatment of income received from pat- 
ent infringement suits; and 

H.R. 7618. An act to amend section 8 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended. 

On August 12, 1955: 

H.R.191. An act to regulate the election 
of delegates representing the District of Co- 
lumbia to national political conventions, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 257. An act to amend section 112 (n) 
(8) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, 
relating to the suspension of certain periods 
of limitation while the taxpayer is on ex- 
tended active duty with the Armed Forces, 
and to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to tax treatment where 
the taxpayer recovers amounts held by an- 
other under claim of right; : 


H.R. 4663. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, opé¢rate, 
and maintain the Trinity River division, Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, under Fed- 
eral reclamation laws; 

H. R. 4744. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 

H. R. 5647. An act to repeal the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax on motorcycles; 


H.R. 6182. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to make temporary provision for mak- 
ing payments in lieu of taxes with respect 
to certain real property transferred by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and its 
subsidiaries to other Government depart- 
ments; 
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amend section 1233 
(2) of the Internal Rev- 


H. R. 6263. An act to 
and section 542 (a) 
enue Code of 1954: 





H. R. 7245. An act to emend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress, which provide 
for assistance to local educational agencies 
in areas affected by Federal activities, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7628. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position in the White 
House office of Maj. Gen. John Stewart Brag 
don, United States Army, retired, and for 


other purposes; 

H. R. 7746. An act to provide 
a charitable foundation and the < 
tors thereto; and 

H. J. Res. 330. Joint res 
for the acceptance and maintenance of 
dential libraries, and for other purposes 








HOUSE BILLS DISAPPROVED SUBSE- 
QUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the Congress, transmitted to the Clerk 
of the House a list of bills disapproved, 
together with his reasons for such ac- 
tions, as follows: 


On August 12, 1955: 

I have withheld my approval from the 
bill (H. R. 1393) “For the relief of the 
E. J. Albrecht Co.” 

The bill directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay $142,007.75 to the E. J. 
Albrecht Co. as reimbursement for actual 
losses sustained by it in performing its 
contract with the United States for the 
construction of the outlet works for 
Sardis Dam on the Little Tallahatchie 
River, near Sardis, Miss. 

After an exhaustive review, the Court 
of Claims dismissed this claim as being 
without merit. While this decision was 
based on legal grounds, the opinion is- 
sued by the court in connection with its 
decision shows, particularly when taken 
in conjunction with the rest of the rec- 
ord, that there is no basis for affording 
relief to the contractor on equitable 
grounds. From these sources it is clear 
that the overriding causes of the losses 
which the contractor sustained were its 
own acts or omissions and the weather 
conditions it encountered in the per- 
formance of the work. I see nothing in 
these circumstances giving rise to equi- 
table liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

The continued success of the policy of 
awarding public contracts by competitive 
bids depends, of course, on the knowl- 
edge that successful bidders will be held 
to their bids with the same strictness as 
if they were dealing with private con- 
tractors. Relieving bidders of losses oc- 
casioned by the submission of bids that 
were successfully low because of over- 
optimism or failure to account for risks 
would not only strike a serious blow at 
the integrity of the competitive bidding 
system but would be unfair to more 
provident bidders who might otherwise 
have received the awards. It would de- 
prive the Government of benefits result- 
ing from favorable circumstances occur- 
ring during the performance of a con- 
tract while requiring compensation for 
losses encountered as a result of unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

There are no circumstances in this 
case that would serve to distinguish it 
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from others wherein contractors with 
the United States have suffered losses 
for which the Government was not re- 
sponsible. In view of this fact and in 
the absence of any equitable considera- 
tions in favor of the contractor, I per- 
ceive no merit in the claim for special 
treatment in this case. 

Accordingly, I am constrained to with- 
hold my approval trom the bill. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THe WHITE House, August 12, 1955. 

I have withheld my approval of en- 
rolled enactment H. R. 6232, 84th Con- 
gress, “To include as Spanish-American 
War service under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration certain 
service rendered by Stephen Swan Ogle- 
tree during the Spanish-American War.” 

The effect of this legislation would be 
to determine by legislative decree, con- 
trary to the facts, that, for the purpose 
of laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, Stephen Swan Ogletree 
rendered at least 70 days’ active mili- 
tary service as a member of Company G, 
2d Regiment, Alabama Volunteer Infan- 
try, and was honorably discharged there- 
from. No benefits would accrue by rea- 
son thereof prior to the date of receipt of 
an application to be filed subsequent to 
the date of its enactment. 

There have been a number of affidavits 
submitted in support of Mr. Ogletree’s 
contention that he served on active duty 
during the Spanish-American War. 
These affidavits are all dated some 29 or 
more years after the occurrence of the 
events to which they relate. In some, 
the affiant could “almost” swear that Mr. 
Ogletree served with Company G, 2d 
Regiment, Alabama Volunteer Infantry. 
In others, the affiant states that Mr. 
Ogletree did serve with that organiza- 
tion. However, most of these affidavits 
are entirely consistent with the official 
records of the organization which show 
that any service of Mr. Ogletree with that 
organization was prior to the time that 
it entered into active Federal service. 
In addition, the statement of one indi- 
vidual, who was of the opinion that Mr. 
Ogletree did serve in active Federal serv- 
ice, indicates that during such pe- 
riod the commanding officer of the com- 
pany was J. H. Brazila. The records of 
the company show that Brazila did not 
command the company while it was in 
Federal service. Therefore, it is appar- 
ent that the passage of time has dimmed 
the recollection of the individuals who 
made these affidavits and that they have 
become confused as to the actual period 
of time during which the company was 
in Federal service or when Mr. Ogletree 
was a member thereof. 


Military records pertaining to Mr. 
Ogletree show quite clearly that he was 
not a member of Company G, 2d Regi- 
ment, Alabama Volunteer Infantry, while 
that organization was in Federal service. 
The frequent muster rolls submitted on 
behalf of that organization, certified by 
the commanding officer and by the indi- 
vidual who acted as mustering Officer, 
not only show the men who were present 
with the organization but also all men 
who were members of the organization 
during the period and who were absent 
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for any reason whatsoever. The name 
of Stephen Swan Ogletree does not ap- 
pear on any of these muster rolls. 

Company G, 2d Regiment, Alabama 
Volunteer Infantry, was mustered into 
Federal service on May 31, 1898. During 
the Spanish-American War, regulations 
provided that before volunteer organiza- 
tions were mustered into the service of 
the United States, the members thereof 
should be medically examined to deter- 
mine whether or not they were physi- 
cally qualified for active military service. 
Retained records of the 2d Regiment, 
Alabama Volunteer Infantry, clearly 
show that Mr. Ogletree was medically 
examined in accordance with such regu- 
lations, that he was rejected for service 
because of physical disqualification at 
least 12 days prior to the time that this 
organization was mustered into the serv- 
ice of the United States, and that he 
was returned to his home at Eufaula, 
Ala., through issuance of a “request for 
transportation,’ which provided as fol- 
lows: 

“M. No. 28570 

Request for Transportation 

Good for one days from date 

Date. Mobile Ala May 19 1898 

To The L & N RR Co 

For John H. Nowlund and 26 men no 
pounds extra baggage, Co & Regt. Co “G”" 
2d Regt Ala Vols 

From Mobile Ala 

To Eufaula Ala 

Via The L & N and Central of Ga 

En route from Mobile Ala 

To Eufaula Ala 

Remarks; Recruit Co G. 2d Regt Ala Vol 

Rejected by Medical Board 

Issued on authority of telegram dated 
May 3 1898 

H C Corsin, 
AG {Adjutant General! 
[See otherside | 
[other side] 


* * * 


Stephen S. Ogletree 
. . * * * 


Section 131 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act, approved August 2, 1946 (60 
Stat. 812), provides, pertinently, as 
follows: 

No private bill or resolution (including 
pension bills), * * * authorizing or direct- 
ing * * * the correction of a military or 
naval record, shall be received or considered 
in either the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


H. R. 6232 would change the military 
records of Stephen Swan Ogletree. 

Section 207 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act, supra, established the 
Army Board for the Correction of Mili- 
tary Records. That Board was estab- 
lished for the purpose of reviewing mili- 
tary records and recommending to the 
Secretary of the Army the correction of 
any such records, where, in the judgment 
of the Board, such action might be nec- 
essary to correct an error or remove an 
injustice. Upon the recommendation of 
the Board, the act authorized the Secre- 
tary to take corrective action. No appli- 
cation for the correction of the military 
records of Stephen Swan Ogletree has 
been received by that Board. 

The Congress, by general legislation, 
has determined that cases of this char- 
acter should be considered by the Army 
Board for the Correction of Military 
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Records rather than by the Legis}at),, 
itself. The affidavits which have bee, 
presented in Mr. Ogletree’s behalf ay 
entirely consistent with the fact tha 
any service which he may have rendera, 
was prior to the time that the organ. 
ization was mustered into Federal sery. 
ice. Official records pertaining to +p, 
matter show quite clearly that Mr. Oo},. 
tree was not at any time during tp, 
Spanish-American War in the se; vice of 
the United States. Under such ¢ir. 
cumstances, to determine by lecislatiys 
decree that he rendered any active mij). 
tary service during such war and wa 
honorably discharged therefrom woujq 
be entirely discriminatory. There ; 
nothing in law or equity which woylq 
justify approval of this bill. To do 
would confer upon Mr. Ogletree benefits 
provided for Spanish-American Wa; 
veterans to which he is no more entitled 
than are other individuals who may have 
been members of local volunteer units 
prior to the time the unit was mustered 
into the Federal service, but who were 
physically disqualified for Federal! sery- 
ice and were rejected prior to the muster. 
ing-in of the unit. I cannot, in justice. 
approve this enrolled enactment. 
DwIiGuHT D. EISENHOWER 
THE WHITE House, August 12, 195), 


—_—— 


I have withheld my approval from the 
bill H. R. 6887, ““To extend for 1 year the 
application of section 108 (b) and to 
amend section 2053 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954.” This bill would 
extend for 1 year a section of the Reve- 
nue Code designed to facilitate certain 
railroad reorganizations. In addition, 
it would safeguard certain bequests to 
charity from the pyramiding effect of 
State and Federal inheritance and estate 
taxes. 

Federal law properly exempts bequests 
to charity from estate taxation. In 
some situations, however, the intent of 
the Federal law is negated by the impo- 
sition of State taxes on charitable be- 
quests. As a result of a provision of 
Federal law designed to prevent tax 
avoidance, such State taxes in turn give 
rise to increased Federal tax liabilities 
H. R. 6887 is intended to relieve chari- 
table bequests in these situations to the 
extent that Federal legislation can do so. 

I am sympathetic with the objectives 
of both portions of the bill. However, 
I am informed that there are three de- 
fects in the part of the bill dealing with 
the estate tax, which are sufficiently se- 
rious to require my disapproval. 

First, this legislation would often in- 
crease Federal tax liabilities on estates 
containing bequests to charity. 

Second, the legislation would, in cer- 
tain situations, accrue not to the bene- 
fit of charity but to other heirs. 

Third, it would disturb existing well- 
established relationships between Fed- 
eral and State inheritance and estate 
tax liabilities based on the credit against 
Federal tax liability allowed for taxes 
paid to States since 1926. Since the 
State tax on the charitable bequest |S 
deductible under the bill, it would no 
longer be counted in determining the 
amount which may be claimed by the 
estate as a credit for State taxes paid 
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the Federal tax liability. How- 
the tax imposed under the so- 
‘4 State pickup laws, which are de- 
‘4 to absorb the full credit allow- 
“>, acainst the Federal estate tax, is 
yon the total State tax otherwise 
including the tax on the chari- 
yequest). Consequently, many 
kup laws would not pick up the 
int allowable as a credit. En- 
of this bill would probably 
legislation to enlarge 
for taxes paid to States. 
ew of these defects in the legis- 
I must reluctantly withhold my 
ipl from the bill, H. R. 6887. 
M luctance would be greater, how- 
; d I not been advised that the 
section 2 of the bill can be 
i and that section 1 and section 
priately remedied. can be en- 
) as to apply retroactively with- 
erious difficulty. 
DwIGHT D. EISENHCWER. 
E WHITE House, August 12, 1955. 


I have withheld my approval from 
H.R. 7195, to provide for adjustments 
he lands or interests therein acquired 

for reservoir projects in Texas, by the 
veyance of certain lands or inter- 

( therein to the former owners 


State 


The bill would authorize the Secretary 
f rmy to make adjustments in the 

nd holdings of the United States ac- 
quired for five Texas rerervoir projects 
elton, Benbrook, Garza-Little Elm, 
Grapevine, and Whitney Reservoirs) by 
reconveyance of certain lands to former 
I , or the grantee, devisee, or suc- 
cessor in title of a former owner of con- 
tiguous property. 

The Secretary has no authority to ad- 

t land holdings where title has been 
acquired by purchase. The bill would 
provide the Secretary with authority to 
make such adjustments through recon- 
veyance of lands or interests in lands to 
former owners at what the Secretary de- 
termines to be the original purchase 
price, adjusted to take into account im- 
provements, damages, or interests re- 
d by the United States. 

However, H. R. 7195 goes further and 
requires the Secretary to determine 
whether the rights of a grantee, devisee, 
or successor in title of a former owner 
of contiguous property are equitably su- 
perior to the rights of the former owner 
himself. The law reports are replete with 
decisions which disclose the problems 
with which courts have been confronted 
In giving just recognition to asserted 
quitable interests in title to a tract of 
Moreover, in such cases the courts 
nave enjoyed the historic cautionary 
ts of the judicial process, such as 
and hearing, rights of interven- 
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benef 


1] 
hotice 


tion, the rules of evidence, and judicial 
precedents in a particular jurisdiction 
with respect to the application of equi- 
table principles. The bill does not pro- 
vide, and the Secretary of the Army does 
not have, comparable cautionary benefits 
for an administrative proceeding in 
which he would be required to engage in 
the subtle problems involved in weighing 
justly the equitable superiority or infe- 
riority of the rights, on the one hand 
of a former owner of a tract, and, on the 
other hand, of those of the grantee or 
successor in title to a contiguous tract of 
property. 

This provision would unjustly expose 
the Secretary to a series of burdensome 
and time-consuming administrative pro- 
ceedings which are entirely alien to his 
statutory responsibilities. It would in- 
evitably subject him to criticism from 
unsuccessful contestants. These unnec- 
essary burdens and the attendant criti- 
cism can, and should, be avoided. 

It is my firm opinion that, except for 
the return of lands or interests directly 
to the former owners or their heirs in 
cases of this kind, lands no longer re- 
quired for project purposes should, if 
determined to be excess to the needs of 
the Department, be reported to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for disposal 
in accordance with general legislation 
providing for the disposition of excess 
and surplus Government-owned prop- 
erty. I see no reason for establishing 
a new and special category of priority 
holders based on a chain of title from a 
former owner of contiguous property. 

I have approved legislation authoriz- 
ing similar adjustments by reconveyance 
of lands to former owners (or their 
heirs) upon application by them at De- 
mopolis lock and dam, Alabama, and at 
Jim Woodruff lock and dam, Florida and 
Georgia, because I am convinced of the 
soundness of the principle behind the re- 
vised reservoir land acquisition policy of 
the Departments of the Army and the 
Interior. 

I recommend that the Congress re- 
consider H. R. 7195 and enact a bill along 
those lines for the five reservoir projects 
in Texas to which the bill is applicable. 

DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Howse, August 12, 1955. 


_—_ 


On August 14, 1955: 

I have withheld my approval of H. R. 
6373, an act “To amend the Domestic 
Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953 
in order to extend the programs to en- 
courage the discovery, development, 
and production of certain domestic 
minerals.” 

This bill, by congressional action, 
would direct the continuation of the 
existing domestic minerals purchase 
programs under the Defense Production 
Act for certain minerals after defense 
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needs have been met. Moreover, it woul 
continue such purchases at prices con- 
siderably in excess of market price. It 
would direct the establishment of two 
new manganese buying depots and the 
reopening of a third. It would commit 


~ 


an additional $150 million for the pur- 
chase of double the original program 
quantities of these minerals 

Pursuant to the Defense Production 


Act of 1950, as amended, certain pur- 
chase programs were established for 
these minerals during the Korean hos- 
tilities. Public Law 206 of the 83d Con- 
gress extended for 2 years the termina- 
tion dates of these programs. H. R. 
6373, in effect, would direct the expan- 
sion of these programs so as to require 
the Government to buy far greate1 
tities of these minerals than are neces- 
sary for defense purposes. As a result. 
Government assistance to the producers 
of several minerals will be continued 
under the guise of defense needs when 
such needs do not exist 

Furthermore, the fiscal arrangements 
that are provided for in H. R. 6373 are 
unsound. The bill would bypass the 
usual budgetary processes and the cus- 
tomary review by congressional commit- 
tees. t would direct the use of the de- 
fense borrowing authority conferred by 
the Defense Production Act. 

Finally, the provisions of H. R. 6373 
would apply to only a small segment of 
the domestic minerals industry and 
would not reach the fundamentals of the 
problem. Indeed this bill would make 
solution of the overall problems of the 
industry more difficult. 

I am conscious of the desirability of 
Geveloping a long-range minerals pro- 
gram for the United States to assure an 
adequate mobilization base and to pre- 
serve a sound minerals economy. The 
Advisory Committee on Minerals Policy 
so advised and the Office of Minerals 
Mobilization has been established in the 
Department of the Interior to determine 
and recommend such a program. The 
funds to make the necessary studies have 
just become available, and work toward 
the development of a long-range pro- 
gram has begun. 

The interests of the domestic minerals 
industry will be better served by pro- 
ceeding with the careful development of 
a long-range minerals program than by 
approving a stopgap measure extending 
substantial Government aid to only a 
segment of the industry. Meanwhile, 
with the exception of a single manganese 
depot, the existing domestic minerals 
procurement program remains uncom- 
pleted, and sales by domestic miners to 
the Government will continue under the 
provisions of the regulations now in 
effect. 


quan- 


DwIcuT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, August 14, 1955. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 

In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), which 
provides as follows: 


(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


August lf 


The Clerk of the House of Represen}, 
tives and the Secretary of the Sena : 
jointly submit their report of the si E 
pilation required by said law and mae 
included all registrations and quarts 
reports received. 


The following reports for the first calendar quarter of 1955 were received after April 20, 1955, too late to be included in the 


published reports for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $921. E. (9) $530.74. 

A. William B. Allen, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America, CIO, High at 
Mill Street, Akron, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,560. E. (9) $458.40. 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East Su- 
perior Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $7,701.53. E. (9) $7,701.53. 

A. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $14,077.41. E. (9) $12,777.41. 

A. American Library Association, 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $237.70. E. (9) $4,561.85. 


50 East 


A. American Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $2,800. 

A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $2,288.21. 

A. AMVETS (American Veterans World War 
II), 1710 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $1,405. 

A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Federal Republic of West Germany. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

A. Gibbs L. Baker, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mastercraft Linen Fabrics Corp., 1071 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Frederick J. 
Fawcett, Inc., 129 South Street, Boston, 
Mass.; and Hughes Fawcett, Inc., 115 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,270. E. (9) $40.55. 

A. Wm. J. Barnhard, 351 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Gold Star Wives of America, Inc., 352 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Roy Battles, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. F. W. H. Beauchamp, 26 O'Farrell Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, IIL 


A. Paul H. Bolton, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Wholesalers, 
Inc., 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Boykin & DeFrancis, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C 
D. (6) $8,000. E. 


(9) $1,266.80. 


A. Homer L. Brinkley, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,499.96. E. (9) $315.90. 

A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 
Street, San Francisco, Calif 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $575. 
A. Eugene J. Butler, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 

nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) 


215 Fremont 


$2,875.02. 


A. Cal-Sag Waterways Development Com- 
mittee, Inc., 134 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $15,125. E. (9) $15,028.12. 

A. Wallace J. Campbell, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 343 

South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. Julian W. Caplan, 1023 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Wahington, D. C. 
B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 


A. Paul M. Castiglioni, 412 Fifth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office Mo- 
tor Vehicle Employees, 412 Fifth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $499.98. E. 


(9) $393.04. 


A. Theodore S. Chapman, 1734 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Classroom Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


D. (6) $1,550.75. E. (9) $1,550.75. 


—__—- 


A. The Clothespin Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


D. (6) $1,992.22. E. (9) $1,992.22, 


A. Herman Clott, 930 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, 412 Tabor Building, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,287. 

A. Clarence F. Cockrell, 501 Patrick Street, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

B. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
Ployees Association, South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $90. E. (9) $113.47. 


A. John G. Coffey, 742 Hospital Trust By; 
ing, Providence, R. I. 

B. New York, New Haven & Hartfor, 
road Co., Grand Central Terminal! By; 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $325.53, 
A. Committee for Collective Se 

John Street, New York, N. Y, 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $545.85. 


A. Committee for Return of Confiscated Ger- 
man and Japanese Property, 926 N 
Press Building, Washington, D. c. 

D. (6) $200. 
A. Bernard J. Conway, 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. American Dental Association, 222 Fast 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $421.17, 


222 


East 


A. Cooperative Health Federation of Amer. 
ica, 343 South Dearborn, Chicago, I 
D. (6) $300. E. (9) $217. 


A. Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; 

D. (6) $30,922.50. E. (9) $17,967.63. 


A. Paul L. Courtney, 3210 Wisconsin Ave 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Tax Equality Association 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 
D. (6) $300. E. (9) $11.42. 


—_—- 


A. R. Ammi Cutter, 53 State Street 
Mass. 
B. Creole Petroleum Corp., Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $24.25. 


Boston, 


A. William L. Daley, 912 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Editorial Association, 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
D. (6) $825. E. (9) $146.51. 


A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

E. (9) $324.41. 

A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1625 K Street NW 
ington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship 
tion, 16 California Street, San 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,264.15. 


Wash- 


Associa- 
Francisco, 


A. Casimir de Rham, Jr., 53 State street, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. Creole Petroleum Corp., Empire State 

Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


A. John W. Edelman, 811 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Textile Workers Union of America 
University Place, New York, N. Y 
D. (6) $1,997.03. E. (9) $372.03. 
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Finucane, 926 National Press 
Washington, D. C. 
ttee for Return of Confiscated 
d Japanese Property, 926 National 
} ding, Washington, D. C. 
£100. 
r. Foley, 753 Washington Building, 
gton, aa See 
room Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
8 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
$1,500. E. (9) $1,550.75. 
Forbes, 604 Mission 
o, Calif. 
ern States Meat Packers Associa- 
604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 


Street, San 


$7,500. 
y F. Fort, 1424 
v ington, D. C. 
ican Trucking Association Inc., 
1 Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
6) $68.75. E. (9) $32.35. 


16th Street NW., 


} A é 





Nolen J. Fuqua, Duncan, Okla. 
B National Asseciation of Soil Conserva- 
Districts, League City, Tex. 
$300. E. (9) $300. 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, 


4 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
nley Gewirtz, 1107 16th Street NW., 
! Transport Association of America, 

6th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $80.75. 
A. ¢ ius B. Gravitt, Jr., 1110 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. National League of Postmasters, 1110 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,700. E. (9) $1,900. 
A. John J. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut Ave- 


nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 


Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,519.96. E. (9) $359.92. 
A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut Ave- 


nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $1,669.98. E. (9) $149.35. 
A. Gypsum Association, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
A. Dr. Eleanor M. Hadley, 1825 Jefferson 


Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Association of Social Work- 
ers, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $2,100. 





A. Jess Halsted, 134 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
B. Gypsum Association, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill, 
A. Lloyd C. Halvorson, 744 Jackson 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $101.35. 


Place 





A. William A. Hanscom, 701 Central Build- 

ing, 805 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 

tional Union—CIO, 1840 California Street, 
enver, Colo. 

D. (6) $2,055. 


Y 


E. (9) $180. 





James Harmanson, Jr., 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 

ives 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 


D ( 


D. (¢ 


+3 


$2,899.98. E. (9) $132.21. 


A. Robert E. Harper 
Washington, D. C 
B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


1001 15th Street NW., 


A. Edward S. Hartman, rural route 2, Dela- 
van, Wis 
B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $417.93. 
A. Mrs. A. Paul Hartz, Waverly, Va. 
B. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. Kit H. Haynes, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C 


B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 


tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D..S. 
D. (6) $2,550. E. (9) $67.85. 


A. Joseph D. Henderson, 431 Balter Building, 
New Orleans, La. 
B. American Association of Small Busi- 
ness, 431 Balter Building, New Orleans, La. 
D. (6) $1,500. 
A. Laurance G. Henderson, 1190 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


B. North American Airlines, Burbank, 
Calif. 
D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $487. 


A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A. L. S. Hitchner, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemical Asso- 
ciation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. AMVETS (American 


Veterans World 


War II), 1710 Rhode Island Avenue NW.,, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $75. 
A. R. F. Hollister, 825 Failing Building, 


Portland, Oreg. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, 12th 
Federal Reserve District, 825 Failing Build- 
ing, Portland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A. Housewives United, 2915 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $29.71. E. (9) $28.60. 
A. Kenneth N. Hurley, 2700 South 

Street, Arlington, Va. 

A. Independent Bankers Association, 
Federal Reserve District, 
Oreg. 

E. (9) $7,038.50. 


Foxhall Road 


16th 


12th 
Portiond 4, 


A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 1729 
H Street NW., Washington, D. C, 





A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,150. E. (9) $2,150. 
A. Delos L. James, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $300. 
A. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc, 
820 Highland Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
D. (6) $3,165. E. (9) $343.81. 
A. Peter Dierks Joers, Mountain Pine, Ark. 
B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 1006 Grand Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A. John T. Koehler, 1039 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C 
B. Embassy of Demark, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C 
A. D. B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381 
ington, D. C 
B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Post Office Box 381, Washington, 
D. C. 
D. (6) $600. 


Wash- 


A. Legislative Committee of Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute (OEMI), 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Stephen Levitsky, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 

Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $1,200. 

A. Walter J. Little, 510 West Sixth Street 

Los Angeles, Calif 
B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calil. 


A. John J. Lyons, 3133 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Patent Equity Association, In¢ 540 


West 58th Street, New York City. N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $423.58. 
A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C 
B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) 


Associated 


Massachusetts 


$145 


A. National Businessmen, Inc., 


910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $29,250. E. (9) $30,922.31. 
A. National Association of Real Estate 


Boards, Its Public Relations Department 
and Its Realtors, Washington Commit- 
tee, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 
and 1737 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
D. (6) $63,674.64. E. (9) $31,169.64. 
. National Business Publications, Inc, 1001 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


> 


A. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 


ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, lil. 

A. National Cotton Compress 
Warehouse’ Association, 
Building, Memphis, Tenn 

D. (6) $55.50. E. (9) $55.50. 


and Cotton 
1085 Shrine 


A. National Council Against Conscription, 
104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C 
D. (6) $8,295.13. E. (9) $7,031.18. 
A. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington D. C, 


D. (6) $11,660. E. (9) $12,567.23. 
A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. National Council of Salesmen's Organiza- 


tions, Inc., 80 West 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $3,186. E. (9) $375. 


A. National Federation of 
Business, Inc., 740 Washington 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,314.45. E. (9) $6,341.45. 

A. National Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees, 412 Fifth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $14,027.03. E 


Independent 
Build- 


(9) $1,525.77. 
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A. National Grange, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $8,350. E. (9) $101.35. 
A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
A. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ml. 
D. (6) $11,727.58. E. (9) $10,137.77. 
A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $900. 
A. Herschel D. Newsom, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $3,125. 
A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md. 
B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1800 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $625. E, (9) $55.55. 


10 Light Street, 


A. Sam O'Neal, 211 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Power Distributors Information Com- 
mittee of Tennessee Valley Public Power 
Association, Sixth and Cherry Streets, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $201.84. 


A. Organization of Professional Employees of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, P. O. Box 381, Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $801.60. E. (9) $1,135.91. 

A. Charles A. Parker, Room 714, 1346 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Aviation Trades Association, 

1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

D. C. 


D. (6) $1,183.34. E. (9) $1,102.41. 


A. George F. Parrish, Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, P. O, 
Box 7, Charleston, W. Va. 

D. (6) $3,249.99. 

A. Peoples Lobby—Emory Speer Avant, 1337 
2ist Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Andrew A. Pettis, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J. 

D. (6) $2,192.28. E. (9) $1,805.18. 





A. Philco Corp., Tioga and C Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





A. J. E. Phillips, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 

, cisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Albert T. Pierson, 54 Meadow Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

B. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 

D. (6) $2,300. 

A. James F. Pinkney, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc, 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $117.27. 


_ 


A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association for the Advance- 


ment of Colored Peopie, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $2,300. 


a CR ee mr sree” ee 
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A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $1,750. 


A. Charles M. Price, 134 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
B. Gypsum Association, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $4,249.98. E. (9) $498.36. 


A. Stanley Rector, Washington Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 
D. (6) $1,000. 


A. John J. Riggle, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmers Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $42.45. 


$2,899.98. E. (9) 





A. Edward O. Rodgers, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $430.53. 





A. Stuart T. Saunders, 106 North Jefferson 
Street, Roanoke, Va. 
B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 
North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 


E. (9) $62.50. 
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A. Selvage & Lee, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Carpet Institute, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $174.35. 


A. Selvage & Lee, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $1,249.98. E. (9) $27.38. 





A. Selvage & Lee, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, 113 
Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $143.41. 





A. Selvage & Lee, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. New York Cotton Exchange, 60 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $24.45. 


A. Paul Sifton, 734 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,620. E. (9) $138.75. 





A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $27,136. E. (9) $9,721.82. 





A. Leland Glen Snarr, 2576 Redondo Avenue, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. David W. Evans & Associates Advertising 
Agency, Phillips Petroleum Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

A Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, 
New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $5,249.39. E. (9) $4,951.91. 





August 16 





A. Spence & Hotchkiss, 40 Wall Streo: 
York, N. Y. 
B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer 


ton, D. C. 





A. Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 214 Second s; 
NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Women’s International Leagye -., 
Peace and Freedom, 214 Second Street yp 
Washington, D. C. : l 

D. (6) $9,708.20. E. (9) $10,112.67. D 


A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, gy4 A | 
Ring Building, Washington, D. c 
B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Streo 
San Francisco, Calif. 7 


A. Leo V. Sullivan, 106 Chestnut Street, w 
Haven, Conn. 
B. New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail. 
road Co., 54 Meadow Street, New H 5 
Conn. 


D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $562.58. 





A. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac. 
turers Association of the United Stat, 
41 East 42d Street, New York, N. y 
D. (6) $1,332.31. E. (9) $1,332.31. 





A. John R. Talmage, 2734 Morgan Dr 
Lake City, Utah. 

B. David W. Evans & Associates Advertis- 
ing Agency, Phillips Petroleum Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $650. 





A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street Nw 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 

tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 





A. Randolph S. Taylor, 1507 M Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Inc., 620 South Broadway, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $453.49. 


A. John U. Terrell, 407 Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
D. (6) $3,000. 





A. The Townsend Plan, Inc., and Townsend 
National Weekly, Inc., 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building 
Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $55.50. 





A. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 





A. Upper Colorado River Grass Roots, Inc, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
D. (6) $38,660.69. E. (9) $22,230 99. 





A. Thomas Watters, Jr., 161 William Street, 
New York, N. Y., and Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y., and Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $71.27. 





A. Weaver & Glassie, 1210 Tower Buildings 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Assotla- 

tion and the liaison committee. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $231.44. 
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210 Tower Building, 


& Glassie 
D. C. 
Corp., Tioga and C Streets, Phil- 
Weishaar, 1115 17th Street NW., 
D. C. 
itical Training Society, 1115 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
00. (E. (9) $4.50. 
States Meat Packers Association, 
4 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
60.56. E. (9) $52.98. 








A. Richard P. White. 635 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Tnc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $91.04. 

A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 501 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance 
eral Taxation, 20 
Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,001.80. E 


Committee on Fed- 
North Wacker Drive, 
(9) $2,001.80. 
A. Herbert P. Wilkins, 53 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
B. Creole Petroleum Corp., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Kenneth Williamson, 17th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. American Hospital Association, 18 E 
Division Street, Chicago, I) 
D. (6) $2,568.87. E. (9) $398 49. 


Wilmeth, 3027 North Broad 
-hiladelphia, Pa 


A. James L 
Street, 


B. The National Council of the Ju r 
Order of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America, Inc. 

D. (6) $52.50. E. (9) $52.50 
A. William Zimmerman, Jr.. 810 18th Street 

NW., Washington, D. C 


B. Association on American Ind 


Inc., 48 East 86th Street, New York 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1955: 


(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file three copies with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data, 
Place an “X” below the appropriate letter or figure im the box at the right of the “Report” heading below: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 
“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X’"’ below the appropri 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page shoulq 
numbered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with i: 
tions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


ite 
de 
Istruce 








QUARTER 
REPORT | 

[Ist | 2d 3d 4th 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT | 





(Mark one square only) 





Nore on Irem “A”.—(a) In General: This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(1) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee,” state in Item “B” the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer.” (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may Join in fil 
Report as an “employee.”’) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer,” write “None” as answer to Item “B.” - 

(b) Separate Reports.—An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report. 

(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 
by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 
by their employers. 


ga 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FiL_1nc.—(1) State name, address, and nature of business; (2) if this Report is for an Employer, list names 
of agents or employees who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Noire ON ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers: except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 


one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers'’—is to be filed each quarter, 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore ON Item “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” ‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House’’—Section 302 (e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications whi 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts the person filing and set forth the specific the person filing has caused to be is: 


. i i ith -gislativ 
and expenditures in connection with leg- legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short Bion nto eaggeeg cant ack aocauetine: mt 
islative interests have terminated, place titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and qyantity distributed, (c) date of distributio! 
0 an “X” in the box at the left, so that Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) (d) name of printer or publisher (if public: 

this Office will \ es citations of statutes, where known; (d)_ tions were paid for by person filing) or name 
nis Office will no longer expect to receive whether for or against such statutes and of donor (if publications were received as a 
Reports. bills. gift). 









(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticl- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this Item “C 4” and fill out Items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 





AFFIDAVIT 
{Omitted in printing] 
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rt on Item “D."—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 











N 
ited or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
») printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription loan, adv ar ae - ane . a 
so mey, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not le zally enfc rceable, to m ike cot eridut nen 
aaa ie 2 (a) of the Lobbying Act. S , to make a contribution’’-— 


Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(1) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expend 
. made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. oe 
Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by rea t 
S$ ; 4 ing reason of 
ires which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
1ary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to re ror’ 
‘ igh it does have expenditures to report. si Nal abt 

evel , Set ; ‘ 

iii) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be exnended solely for the 
f attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by di es asse 


; 5 r other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of due 
der . i t I il Pi 2uuecs 
or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
‘4 , ify the . € a , t Ag 4 : Si i 
: s may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However 
. tributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes ; a 
Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will ‘come under Items 
: eived for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrarv. it 
wil pre umed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests 
( Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary. fee. etc ) amour ts 
to $ ‘ more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been repor ed 
I and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B" on pege 1 of this report. : 
Dp. Receipts (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number 
R ther than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
1 $ Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
¢ Gifts of money or anything of value 13. Have there been such contributors? 
> ices 9 receiv i , “ ” “ ” 
¢ Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift : Please answer “yes” or “no”: _____--- 
4.8 Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter P ; 
; 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
= Received for services (e. ¢., salary, fee, etc.) loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 


days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
” ¢ Received during previous Quarters of calendar year page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 


ToraL for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “S' 


8. 8 ..ToTraL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add ‘6” Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
and “3") period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
Loans Received such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. .”"—Sec. 302 (a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
9.8 _.TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans (“Period” from Jan. 1 through ..........-<<.<«a- (ieee 
10. $ Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York. N. Y. 
g --Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








“Expense money” and Reim sSements received this ea nN 
ap ee . S an -_ . $3,285.00 Toran 


Quarter 


fe 


Nore oN Item “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
thing of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure’—Section 


of the Lobbying Act. 
(b) Ir THIS Rerort Is FoR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 


telegraph (Item “E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7’). 





E. ExpENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Frpenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 

$_......_Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan .. ."—Sec. 302 (b). 

¢ Vag alari isc . T . eke Sicteimndianensh TOTAL now owed to person filing 
D, Picenmienn ages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item eee Lent to others during this Quarter 

1") a Repayment received during this Quarter 

G nc cuun Gifts or contributions made during Quarter = = : 810 aa = 
4 i ice ‘ Sadiusittines 15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 

Samaceann Print but:o 
. sie ie a, EE Seas In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 

cost on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 


approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 


5. $...---.-Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) : a 
6. g Telephone and telegraph expenditures under the following heading: “Amount “Date 
— Sretreaes I é grap or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
$_-----.- Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
8. $ --All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
i eee ba ; $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave. St. Louis, 
g ------TOTAL for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8’’) ad Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
16:0. cos Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year “Marshbanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15,9-15: Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Blidg., 
= Washington, D. C.—-Public relations 
coe Toran from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” service at $800.00 per month. | 
and “10”) $4,150.00 ToTAL 
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A. Claris Adams 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Life Convention, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $1,687.50. 


1701 K Street NW., Wash- 


230 North 


Carson Adkerson, 976 National 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $110.06. 


Ye Press 


A. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


D. (6) $5,504.66. E $5,504.66. 


(9) 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 1107 
i6th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., international presi- 
dent. 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ 

International (AFL), 5913 Georgia 

NW., Washington, D. C. 


Union, 
Avenue 


A. William B. Allen, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and 

Plastic Workers of America (CIO), High at 

Mill Street, Akron, Ohio 

D. (6) $1,690. E. (9) 


$338.98. 


A. W.R. Allstetter, 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Fertilizer Association, Inc., 
616 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $125. 
A. Joseph Amann, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
B. Engineers and Scientists of America, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
A. American Association of University Wom- 
en, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $837.25. 
A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
E. (9) $6,717.67. 
A. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


D. (6) $5,749.20. (E. (9) $5,749.20. 


A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $7,647.84. E. (9) $7,647.84. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, Mer- 
chandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington D. C. 

D. (6) $32793. E. (9) $29,643. 

A. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

E. (9) $31,623.45. 

A. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $992.32. 

A. American Hotel Association, 

57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $124,396.79. 


221 West 


A. The American Legion, National Head- 
quarters, 700 North Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $6,290.92. E. (9) $25,343.72. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,803.69. E. (9) $1,803.69. 


A. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $14,750. E. (9) $9,930.51. 


A. 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A. American 


A. The American 


. American 


. American 


. American 


. American 
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American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $9,317.82. 

American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $53,275.97. E. (9) $1,012.34. 


. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 Park 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $342,290.15. E. (9) 
Optometric Association, Inc., 

D2velopment Fund (legislative) c/o Dr. 

Hoyt S. Purvis, 212 East Washington 

Avenue, Jonesboro, Ark, 

D. (6) $5,537. 


$2,685.35. 


Osteopathic Association, 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 
D. (6) $977.61. E. (9) $977.61. 
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American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
American Petroleum Institute, 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,087. E. (9) $15,769. 


50 West 


. American Pulnwood Association, 220 East 


42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $160. E. (9) $160. 

Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $$97,341.98. E. (7) $13,489.52. 

Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,062.63. E. 


(9) $2,062.63. 


Sugar Beet ‘Industry Policy 
Committee, 500 Sugar Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

D. (6) $7,016.90. (E. (9) $1,763.25. 

Tariff League, Inc., 19 

West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. American Textile Machinery Association, 


A 


A 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
D. (6) $43.50. 


. American Tramp Shipowners Association, 


Inc., 
D. (6) 


11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
$19,800. E. (9) $3,392.02. 


. American Veterans’ Committee, Inc., 1830 


Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $3,444.40. E. (9) $1,874.34. 


A. American Veterinary Medical Association, 


A 


A 


A 


A. 


. American Vocational 


. American 


600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $1,059.30. 
Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 


ference, 400 Bowen Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


D. (6) $2,560. E. (9) $2,542.11. 


Warehousemen's Association, 
Merchandise Division, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, III. 


American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. ; 


D. (6) $7,141.70. E. (9) $6,777.05. 


—_——- 


A. John R. Arant, 1102 king Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $900. E. (9) $37.50. 


August 1p 
A. Hector M. Aring, 826 Woodward Bu 
Washington, D. C. soe 
B. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 { 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) 
A. Arkansas Railroad Committee 
Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
B. Class I railroads operating i 
of Arkansas. 
D. (6) $500. E. 


sast 40>», 


$712.57, 


(9) $774.03. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th sim. 
NW., Washington, D. C. a 
B. Nicolas Reisini, 11 West 42d Stree: 
OEE, cf. Xs 
E. (9) $3. 
A. W. C. Arnold, 200 Colman Building 
tle, Wash. 
B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc 
man Building, Seattle, Wash. 


A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundatio, 
West 45th Street, New York, N. y. 
E. (9) $1,619.29. 


A. The Associated General Contractors ; 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Wash. 
ington, D.C. 

A. Associated Third-Class Mail User 
G Street NW., Washington, D. ¢ 

D. (6) $1,025. E. (9) $5,749.96. 


A. Association of American Physicians ang 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Aye. 
nue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. 


(9) $1,500. 


A. Association of American 
Transportation Building, 
DD: ©. 
D. (6) $38,035.73. E. 


Railroads, 929 
Washingtor 


(9) $38,035.73 


A. Association of American Ship Owner 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. y 
D. (6) $1,865.31. E. (9) $1,865.31, 


A. The Association of Western Railways, 474 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill 
D. (6) $1,833.67. E. (9) $1,833.67. 


A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street 
York, N. Y. 

B. National 
Stores, Inc., 
mw. Fy. 

D. (6) $250. E. 


New 


of Shoe Cha 
New York 


Association 
51 East 42 Street, 


(9) $250. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 4, Box 126 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics of the United States 0! 
North America, 3027 East Broad Stree! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $147. E. 


(9) $17.85. 


A. George P. Baker, 808 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
B. Transportation Association of Americ, 


808 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass 


A. John A. Baker. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washingto! 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,563.36. E. (9) $402.73. 


A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Counc 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,250. 








-.»tman Barber, 10 Independence Ayenue 
ou V hington D. C. 
+ ‘rhood of Railway and Steamship 
t Handlers, Express and Station 
1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
$1,922.43. E. (9) $961.38. 
t,e) Barlow, 701 Union Trust Building, 
. igton, D. C. 

; Bay Mining and Smelting Co., 
Roval Bank Building, Winnipeg, 
C anada, et al. 

w, 710 Union Trust Building, 

yn, D. C. 

1 Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
East 102d Street, Cleveland, 


M. Barnes, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
cal Inter-Insurers Federal Tax 
United Artists Building, Detroit, 


D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $126.47. 


4 Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Vv iington, D. C. 
R National Association of Electric Cos., 
1 Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,268.75. E. (9) $168.40. 
A. Irvin L. Barney, 10 Independence Avenue 
V., Washington, D. C. 
I hood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
) Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
D, $2,625. 
W m J. Barnhard, 1010 Vermont Ave- 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
f Hansson, Inc., 225 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 
] 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Tree- 
x Corp., 347 


Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.: Grace & Co. (west coast), 2 Pine Street, 
San F cisco, Calif 
A AK 


Barta, 810 18th Street NW., Wash- 
i n, BD. ©. 
The Proprietary Association, 810 18th 
t NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $50. 





A. F. W. H. Beauchamp, 26 O'Farrell Street, 
1 Francisco, Calif. 
Transportation Association of America, 
26 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
A. J. A. Beirne, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. Communications Workers of America, 

CIO, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
D. C. 

A. George L. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 


NW., Washington, D. C. 
Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Con- 
ecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $833.38. 


B 


ia D. Bennett, Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $1,828.39. 


© Wess 


Congressional, 


A. Ernest H. Benson, 10 Independence Ave- 
ie SW., Washington, D. C. 

_B Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


Mich 





A 


Mrs. Louella Miller Berg, 1634 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B American Association of University 

Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. 
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A. Berge, Fox & Arent, 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The G. B. Macke Corp., 212 H Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Automatic Canteen 
Company of America, Merchandising Mart, 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill.; National Automatic Mer- 





chandising Association, 7 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $51.90, 
A. Tell Berna, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 


B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 


ciation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
A. J. Raymond Berry, 85 John Street, New 


York, N. Y 
B. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $100. E. (9) $142. 
A. Helen Berthelot, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C 
B. Communications Workers of America, 
CIO, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,200.34. E. (9) 


$2,200.34. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 901 
Avenue NW., Washington, 
B. American Federation of 


Massachusetts 
D. C. 


Labor, 901 


Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
B. &: 
D. (6) $2,867. E. (9) $354. 


A. Bigham, Engler, Jones & Houston, 99 John 
Street, New York, N. Y.; and 932 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C 

B. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, Association of Marine Underwriters 
of the United States, American Cargo War 

Risk Reinsurance Exchange, American Ma- 

rine Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

E. (9) $215.14. 


A. Henry Bison, Jr., 917 
Washington, D. C 
B. National Association of Retail Grocers, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $164.07. 


15th Street NW., 


A. John H. Bivins, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $925. 
A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 
D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 





A. Thomas D. Blake, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,550. E. (9) $44.55. 


3026 N Street NW., 





A. William Rhea Biake, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 





A. Henry W. Blalock, Sr., 1303 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Central Electric Power Cooperative, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; N. W. Electric Power Co- 
operative, Cameron, Mo.; Western Farmers 
Electric Cooperative, Anadarko, Okla. 

D. (6) $250. 





A. Charles B. Blankenship, 1808 Adams Mill 
Road NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,234.89. E. (9) $2,234.89, 


. > 
A6063 
A. William Blum, Jr., NW., 

Washington, D.C 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


1741 K 


Street 


A. John J. Boland, 70 Pine Street, New Y rk, 
we Be 
B. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beant 
70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $750. E. (9) $100. 
A. Paul H. Bolton, 1001 Connect Ave e 


NW., Washington, D. C 
B. National Association of Wholesa] 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washin 
mE: G 


A. Borax Cartel St 


A 4 ree 
SE., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $100. E. (9) $100. 
A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW.,, 


Washington, D. C 
B. National Association of Manufacture 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C 
A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 
B. The As Western R 


sociation of 


474 Union Station Building, Chic: Ill. 
D. (6) $1,250. 
A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C 
B. General Electric Co., 570 Lex nA 


New York, N. Y 
D. (6) $375. E. (9) $241. 


A. R. B. Bowden, 600 Folger Buil Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 100 Mer nts' Exe 





change Building, St. Louis, Mo 
B. Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, 100 Merchants’ Exchange Buildi 
St. Louis, Mo. 
D. (6) $60. 
A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut 
nue NW., Washington, D. C 
B. Reserve Officers Association 
United States, 2517 Connecti 


Washington, D. C. 


Ave- 


of the 


ut Avenue NW., 


A. Harold P. Braman, 907 Ring Building, 


18th and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washington, 
mC. 

A. James M. Brewbaker, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 

918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. David F. Brinegar, 510 Goodrich Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz. 
B. Central Arizona Project Association 
Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $137.98. 


A. Homer L. Brinkley, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Co ncil of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
mx CS. 

D. (6) $5,499.96. E. (9) $229.50. 


—— 


A. Clark L. Brody, 4000 North Grand River 
Avenue, Iansing, Mich. 
B. Michigan Farm Bureau, 4000 North 
Grand River Avenue, Lansing, Mich. 
D. (6) $415.38. E. (9) $28.05. 


510 





AG6064 


A. W. S. Bromley, 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $600. 


220 East 42d Street, New 


treet 


A. Derek Brooks, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. New York Board of Trade, 291 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,220. E. (9) $310.88. 
& Fitzgerald, Washington 
Washington, 


Lund 
Trust Building, 


A. Brown, 
Loan & 
D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
ponies, Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,949.99. E. (9) $5,790.66. 

A Paul W. Brown, 925 South Homan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 5 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

A. Russell B. Brown, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

E. (9) $22.88. 

A. Thad H. Brown, Jr., 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N. Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. John M. Brumm, 2212 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for the Nation’s Health, 
2212 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,374.98. E. (9) $113.60. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $38.37 
A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 

ing, Jacksonville, Fla. > 

B. The Ship Canal Authority of the State 
of Florida, 720 Florida Title Building, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $1.26. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 
B. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, 
N. J. 


A. Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $84.68. 


A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


250 


A. Donald T. Burke, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $420. E. (9) $74.12. : 
A. Thomas H. Burke, 718 Jackson Place NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,495. E. (9) $962. 
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A. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 
Ky. 
D. (6) $10,800.60. E (9) $5,6 
A. F. Hugh Burns, 821 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $185.85. 
A. Robert M. Burr, Hill Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
B. National Bureau for Economic Realism, 
Inc., Hill Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $299.97. E. (9) $35. 


7.55. 


A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D..C. 


D. (6) $2,874.99. 


A. Charles C. Butler, 425 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $208.33. E. (9) $5.22. 


13th Street NW., 


A. Lawrence V. Byrnes, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,313.50. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203—A Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) 


$33. 


A. James A. Campbell, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
..@, 

D. (6) $2,307.66. E. (9) $269.22. 

A. Julian W. Caplan, 1023 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

A. John L. Carey, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $200. 

A. James K. Carr, 2101 K Street, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
2101 K Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $653.21. E. (9) $281.67. 


A. T. C. Carroll, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 


Detroit, Mich. 


A. Henderson H. Carson, George Washington 
Inn., Washington, D. C., and 600 First 
National Bank Building, Canton, Ohio. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East 6th Street, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $587. 

A. Albert E. Carter, 1026 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 

Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,443.05. 

A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Oonn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
box 798, New Haven, Conn, 


August 14 


A. Cassidy & Renneisen, 1519 Heyburn By 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 7 
B. Stephen Fitzgerald & Co., 575 Maq 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $750. E. (9) $56.30. 
A. Benjamin F. Castle, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Stree. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


1625 I Stree 


A. Larry Cates, 861 National Press Byj 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Air Line Pilots Association, 551 
and Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $2,661.30. 
A. Francis R. Cawley, Room 1005, 11 
mont Avenue NW., Washingto: 
B.. Magazine Publishers Associati 
232 Madison Avenue, New York, N 
D. (6) $270. E. (9) $101.55, 


A. Central Arizona Project Associatio: 

Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ari 
D. (6) $14,282.10. E. (9) $9,919.37, 

A. Central Labor Union-Metal Trades ¢ 
cil, AFL, of the Panama Canal Zons 
Post Office Box 471, Balboa Heights. c 

D. (6) $2,382.50. E. (9) $4,350. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street Nw, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Justice M. Chambers, 2517 Connect 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Walter Chamblin, Jr., 918 16th Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Nicholas J. Chase, 400 Wyatt Buildi 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Frederick Stafford, 745 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


A. The Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. (6) $7,119.21. E. (9) $4,270.79. 


A. CIO Maritime Committee, 
Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $6,312.34. E. (9) $6,500.14. 
A. Earl Clark, 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $825. E. (9) $69.45. 


A. Omer W. Clark, 1701 18th Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Oho, 

D. (6) $2,769.24. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 525 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill. 

D. (6) $5,025. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $26. 


A. Clarence E. Cleveland, Montpelier, Vt 
B. Vermont State Railroads Association, 
Montepelier, Vt. 
D. (6) $60.52. E. (9) $78.34. 
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4 Clohisy, 1500 Massachusetts 

e NW., Washington, D. C. 
Order Association of America, 1500 
Avenue NW., Washington, 


espin Manufacturers of Amer- 
17th Street NW., Washington, 


9,074.10. E. (9) $2,074.10. 


Clott, 930 F Street NW., Wash- 
Dp. C 
ational Union of Mine, Mill and 
orkers, 412 Tabor Building, Den- 
$1,287. 
IL. Cochran, 1303 New Hampshire 
ie NW., Washington, D. C. 
ional Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
1303 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
n, D. C. 
$137.80. 
1 Coleman, 616 Investment Build- 
Washington, D. C. 
rhe National Fertilizer Association, 616 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 


$120. 


h H. Colman, 1300 First National- 
Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bank Stock Corp., 400 First 
-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, 
$165.13. 
1e Colorado Railroad Legislative Com- 
ittee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Den- 
Colo. 
9) $480.62, 
rado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. (9) $12,519.72. 


A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing. 
D. (6) $4,400. E. (9) $10,202.74. 


‘ommittee for Defense of the Constitu- 
n by Preserving the Treaty Power, 36 

West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

(6) $5. E. (9) $267.89. 


‘ommittee on Japanese American Evacu- 
ation Claims, 12427 Milton Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


A. Committee on Laws, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

6) $5,188. E. (9) $542. 


A. Committee for the Nation’s Health, 2212 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $11,622.10. E. (9) $7,432.40. 


A. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 418 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


E. (9) $18,928.01. 

ommittee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 30 Broad Street, New York, 
MX. 


) $6,710. E. (9) $11,632.12. 


—— 


rthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Amana Refrigeration, 


Tow 
10Wa, 


Inc., Amana, 


Ee 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Advisory Committee to the 

fucking Industry, Inc. 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Salt Producers’ Association, 726 La Salle- 
Wacker Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Lawrence R. Condon, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark DeBrabant and 
Katherine C, Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. X. 

A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW 
ington, D. C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Conference for Inland Waterways Dry- 
Bulk Regulation, Transportation Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,305. E. (9) $13,464.76. 

A. Conference of Local Airlines, 800 World 
Center Building, Washington, D. C. 


Wash- 


A. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $29,635.43. E. (9) $29,635.43. 


A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $46.01. 


A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $654.40. 
A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Nationwide Trailer Rental System, 512 
South Market Street, Wichita, Kans. 


Southern 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


11 Wall 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


A. Wilmer A. Cooper, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C, 
D. (6) $958.33. E. (9) $160.97. 


104 C Street NE., 


A. Cordage Legislative Committee, 350 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $150. E. (9) $786.86. 


A. John M. Costello, 3434 Porter Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American League for an Undivided Ire- 
land, 122 East 42d Street, New York City, 
N. ¥. 


D. (6) $750. E. (9) $130.56. 


A. Cotton, Brenner & Wrigley, 225 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
B. Martin Aloysius Madden, 27 West 96th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $513.68. 
A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20, 
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A. Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
toon, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,656.29. E. (9) $18,671.16. 

A. A. M. Crawford, 718 Title & Trust Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway, 12 East 6th Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


D. (6) $250. E. (9) 


$250. 
A. Robert A. Crichton, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Life Convention, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $116.19. 


1701 K Street NW., 


230 North 


A. Edward B. Crosland, 195 Broadway 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticu 
nue NW., Washington, D. C 

B. American Telephone and Telegraph C 

195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,375. 


New 
t Ave- 


A. Leo J. Crowley, 540 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colo 
B. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $480.62. E. (9) $480.62. 
A. John C. Cuneo, P. O. Box 1054, Modest 
Calif. 
B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
D. (6) $2,394.71. E. (9) $1,230.74. 
A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 917 
Washington, D.C 
B. National Licensed Beverage Associa- 
tion, 420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 
D. (6) $525 


6875 Broad- 


15th Street NW., 


A. R. Ammi Cutter, 53 State Street 
Mass. 
B. Creole Petroleum Corp., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $430.28. 
A. R. Harvey Dastrup, 425 13th 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, I]. 
D. (6) $1,407. E. (9) $11.12. 
A. Joan David, 1145 19th Street 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Council on Business 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $1,420.71. 


Boston, 


Street NW., 


NW., Wash- 


Mail, 105 


A. Joan David, 1145 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $1,036.05. 

A. Bertram G. Davis, 1608 K Street 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,515. 


NW., 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
105th Street, Chicago, Il. 
A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
B. Clearing Industrial District, Inc, 38 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, I). 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Copley 

Place, Aurora, Il. 


Press, Inc., 428 Downer 
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A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Tl. 
B. Ontario Land Co., 807 Lonsdale Build- 
ing, Duluth, Minn, 
E. (9) $400.57. 
A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Street, Chicago, III. 


B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $948.56. 


A. Sherlock Davis, 910 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. Waters S. Davis, Jr., League City, Tex. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 
A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Schenley Distillers, Inc., Empire State 
suilding, New York, N. Y. 


17th Street NW., 


A. Tony T. Dechant, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., and 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Richard A. Dell, 1303 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW,. Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1303 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $787.50. 

A. Florence de Haas Dembitz, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Benjamin Graham, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $600. 





A. Casimir deRham, Jr., care of Palmer 
Dodge Gardner & Bradford, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

B. Creole Petroleum Corp., 350 Fifth Ave- 

nue, New York, N. Y. 

A. R. T. DeVany, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 

918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1600 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 

Inc., 1600 1 Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,300. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Headquarters, 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $9,692.40. 





A. Disabled Officers Association, 1604 EK 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


E. (9) $2,750. 





A. Walter L. Disbrow, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,550.39. E. (9) $189.10. 


A. Wesley E. Disney, 501 World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 
B. Thomas J. Green and Edward Simone, 
70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 





A. Wesley E. Disney, 501 World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, World Center Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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A. Wesley E. Disney, 501 World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Building Granite Quarries As- 
sociation, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 





A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Ozark-Mahoning Co., Tulsa, Okla. 





A. District Lodge, No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $13,588.28. E. (9) $13,541.81. 

A. Division of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $5,917.81. 





A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,500. 





A. James L. Donnelly, 39 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 
B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 39 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


E. (9) $367.69. 





A. Robert F. Donoghue, 236 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $1,624.99. 





A. Thomas J. Donovan, Tax Council of the 
Alcoholic Beverage Industries, 155 East 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
Tork, N. T. 

B. Association of Casualty and Sureties 
Co's., 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $112.50. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,483.95. E. (9) $75. 





A. John E. Dougherty, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





A. Robert E. Dougherty, 1319 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $15.70. 





A. James W. Douthat, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 





A. M. J. Dowd, El Centro, Calif. 
B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 


D. (6) $3,343. E. (9) $828.57. 


A. Adin M. Downer, 610 Wire Building, 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 
D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $106.90. 
A. W. A. Dozier, Jr., 17 Molton Street, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


B. Medical Association of the State of 


Alabama, State Office Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 
D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $225. 






August tp 


A. Robert A. Drum, Chairman of the p 
Metz Brewing Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
D. (6) $250. E. (9) $3,161.38, 


nd 





A. Ben DuBoise, Sauk Centre, Minn 
B. Independent Bankers Association. s 
Centre, Minn. * 
D. (6) $2,869.50. 


i 





A. Stephen M. DuBrul, 5-141 Genera) Mo. 

tors Building, Detroit, Mich : 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Q 





A. J. R. Dunkerley, 12 East 36th Street, yey 
Zorn, BW. FY. 
B. American Bankers Association, 12 Ra: 
36th Street, New York. N. Y. 
D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $215. 
A. Read Dunn, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., Wash. 
ington, D. C. : 
B. National Cotton Council of America 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 
A. William M. Dunn, 1808 Adams Mil] R 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Communications Workers of America 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washingto; 
D.C. 





A. Dwight, Royall, Harris, Koegel & Caskey 
Wire Building, Washington, D. C 

B. Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., 444 
West 56th Street, New York, N. Y.: Warner 
Bros. Pictures, Inc., 321 West 44th Street 
New York City, N. Y.; Paramount Pictures 
Corp., Paramount Building, New York City 
N. Y.; RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y.; United Artists 
Corp., 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
N. Y.; Columbia Pictures Corp., 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y.; Loew's Incor- 









porated, 1540 Broadway, New York City 
N. Y.; Universal Pictures Co., Inc., 445 Park 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

E. (9) $810.56. 
A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building 


Washington, D. C. 
B. American Mining Congress, Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $900. 





A. Joseph L. Dwyer, 1625 K Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $3,276. E. (9) $499.60. 
A. John W. Edelman, 811 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N. Y. 


D. (6) $1,978.35. E. (9) $353.35. 





A. Herman Edelsberg, 1003 K Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Anti-Defamation League of B'na 
Brith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 





A. Joseph H. Ehlers, 1026 17th Strect NW. 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $225. 





A. Bernard H. Ehrlich, 1267 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association and Counc! 
Business Schools, 418 Homer Building, 1512 
at F Streets NW., Washington, D. C 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $96.85. 


A. Oscar Elder, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 
B. National Association of Radio and Te ee 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 
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vie Eliott, 1420 New York Ave- A, Ethanol Institute, 624 Associates Build- A. Stephen Fitzgerald & C 575 Mac 
Washington, D. C ing, South Bend, Ind. Avenue, New York, N. ¥ er 
wnsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- D. (6) $100. E. (9) $813.92. B. National Associatieon of Electric Com 
Cleveland, Ohio. baie panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washincto 
#910. E. (9) $95.83. A. David W. Evans & Associates, Phillips p. C. ays 
neat s Petroleum Building, Salt Lake City, D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $830.33 
T. Ellis, 1303 New Hampshire Ave- Utah. eons 
, Washington, D. C. 5 B. Upper Colorado River Grass Roots, Inc., A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrix Kk, 1101 Ver 
1al Rural Electric Cooperative As- Grand Junction. Colo. Avenue NW.. Washinets us D Cc 
1303 New Hampshire Avenue NW., D. (6) $19,081.96. E. (9) $17,122.61. B. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street 
D. C. omens New York, N. Y. 
1,237.85. A. Charles J. Fain, 1303 New Hampshire Ave- D. (6) $9,000. E. (9) $1.650 
et ¥ nue NW., Washington, D. C. eid 
Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, B. National Rural Electric Cooperative A. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, 1615 
ton, D. C. - Association, 1303 New Hampshire Avenue Washington D Cc 
| Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- NW., Washington, D. C. B. Chamber of Commerce of 
enue, Washington, D. C. D. (6) $697.26. : States of America, 1615 H Street 
$6,000. as ington, D. C. 
Fae ece cubes A. Edward Falck & Co., 1625 Eye Street NW., ta 
Flse, 302 Ring Building, Wash- Washington, D. C A. Roger Fleming, 425 13) 
Dn... ; B. Bridgeport Gas Light Co., 815 Main Washington, D.C 
nal Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- Street, Bridgeport, Conn.; Central Hudson B. American Farm Bureau Feder 
} Ring Building, Washington, D.C. Gas e Electric Corp., South Road, Pough- 9300 Merchandise Mart. Chic ago I. 
$3,050. E. (9) $241.50. keepsie, N. Y.; Commonwealth Natural Gas D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $31.74. 
; Corp., 116 South Third Street, Richmond, ai 
McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower Build- ya; The Connecticut Light & Power Co., A. Donald G. Fletcher. 745 McKnicht 
Washington, D. C. re P. O. Box 2010, Hartford, Conn.; Consoli- ing, Minneapolis, Minn : 
\merican Public Power Association, gated Edison Company of New York, Inc., B. Rust Prevention Association. 74 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 4 Irving Place, New York, N. Y.; Delaware Knight Building, Minneapolis, Minn. . 
$2,000. Power & Light Co., 600 Market Street, Wil- D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $756.73. 
3 mington, Del.; The Hartford Gas Co., 233 ieee 
McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower Build- pear] Street, Hartford, Conn.; Lynchburg A, John F. Floberg, Esq., 800 World Center 
Washington, D. C. Gas Co., 600 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va.; Building, Washington, D. C 
B. Department of Water and Power of the Long Island Lighting Co., 250 Old Country B. Conference of Local Airlines, 800 World 
of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, Road, Mineola, N. Y.. New Haven Gas Co., Center Building, Washington, D. C . 
Los Angeles, Calif. 80 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn.; New — , 
D. (6) $2,000. York State Electric & Gas Corp., 507 Cayuga «a porida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland. Fla 
oe Heights Road, Ithaca, N. Y.; Niagara Mohawk E. (9) $2,774.16 cali Lica 
A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower Build- power Corp., 300 Erie Boulevard West, Syra- ; 
‘, Washington, D. C. cuse, N. Y.; Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, g9 mast Avenue, Rochester, N. Y.; Rockland 
512 16th Street, Oakland, Calif. Light & Power Co., 10 North Broadway, Nyack, 
D. (6) $2,100. N. Y.; Washington Gas Light Co., 1100 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
vy, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower Build- D. (6) $5,843.75. E. (9) $3,150.67. A. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mic y- 
Washington, D. C. ette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, «a Parmers Educational and Cooperative D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $1,979.44. 
Calit Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, cna 
D. (6) $2,100. Denver, Colo. and 1404 New York Avenue A. John J. Flynn, 737 15th Street NW.. Wash- 
. NW., Washington, D. C. ington, D. C. 
Ely McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower Build- D. (6) $45,757.06. E. (9) $27,248.97. B. Internationa] Union of Flectrical, Ra- 
ng, Washington, D. C. ae dio, and Machine Works, 734 15th Street NW 
B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado a4 yarold E. Fellows, 1771 N Street NW., Washington. D. C. 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- Washington, D. C. D. (6) $1 425 E. (9) $190 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. B. National Association of Radio and Tele- : — 
D, (6) $14,400. E. (9) $264.24, vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ' 


I 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,388.37. 


A. Forest Farmers Association, P. O. Box 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower Build- Bates 7284, Station C., Atlanta, Ga. 
E. (9) $866.24. 


ing, Washington, D. C. A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW.,, 
B. Water Project Authority of the State of Washington, D. C. aad 
California, Sacramento, Calif. B. Independent Natural Gas Association A. J. Carter Fort, 929 Transportation Build- 
D. (6) $2,250. of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- ing, Washington, D. C 
ton, D. C. B. Association of American’ Railroads, 
A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower Build- D. (6) $3,750. Transportation Building, Washir gton, D. C, 
ing, Washington, D. C. ae D. (6) $5,224.99. E. (9) $6. 
B. Water Resources Board of the State of 4. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 
California, Sacramento, Calif. Washington, D. C. A. Charles E. Foster, 1701 18th St 
B. American Sugar Cane League, New Washington, D. C 
Rober ” Hy ; - y =r 7 : 
A a a a 8d, 1600 Arch Street, Phila Orleans, La.; United States Sugar Corp., B. Disabled American Veterans 
2 ; re ee , Clewiston, Fla.; Fellsmere Sugar Producers Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
nsurance Company of North America, Association, Fellsmere. Fla 2 9 ; 
1800 Arch & : ; SE e ’ ‘ » Pia. D. (6) $2,076.96. 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, D. (6) $4,150. E. (9) $2,613.13. 


; A. Ronald J. Foulis, 195 Broadway, New Y 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. A. Jerry K. Fields, Box 1732, Washington, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
D. (6) $2,740.40. E. (9) $2,041.98. D. C. Washington, D.C 
B. National Institute of Social Welfare, B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
A. K. Blyth Emmons, 925 15th Street NW., 1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.. 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. D. (6) $1,050 D. (6) $2,250. 
B. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Inc., 2834 Central Street, Evanston, A. Bernard M. Fitzgerald, Washington Loan A. Fowler, Leva, Mawes & Symington, 1701 
Nl & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. K Street NW., Washington, D. C 
5) $2,475. E. (9) $273.70. B. National Association of Electric Com- B. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, tion Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
A. Engineers and Scientists of America, Mun- D. C. N. Y¥. 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. D. (6) $472.50. E. (9) $47.54. 


A. Emergency Conservation Committee, 767 


—_—_— 


A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press A. Stephen Fitzgerald & Co., 575 Madison A. L. 8S. Franklin, 2304 Pine Croft Road, 
Building, Washington, D. C. Avenue, New York, N. Y. Greensboro, N. C. 
B. National Highway Users Conference, B. Creole Petroleum Corp., 350 Fifth Ave- B. National Tax Relief Coalition, 2204 
Inc, 966 National Press Building, Washing- nue, New York, N. Y. Pine Craft Road, Greensboro, N. C. 
D. C. D. (6) $35,083.97. E. (9) $8,951.59. D. (6) $675. E. (9) $870. 





A6068 


A. Robert W. Frase, 812 17th 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
° West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,775. E. (9) $1,653.25. 
A. George H. Frates, 1163 National 
3uilding, Washington, D. C 
B. National Association Retail Druggists. 
D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,114. 
A. Walter Freedman, 829 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., 295 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $84.13. 


Street NW., 


Press 


A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $11,523.62. E. (9) $22,653.23. 

A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
er Inc 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Nolen J. Fuqua, Duncan, Okla. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $541.73. E. (9) $541.73. 

A. Lawrence H.‘ Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 

D. (6) $1,450. 

A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
B. Minnesota railroads. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,042.55. 





A. Earl H. Gammons, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Columbia Broadcasting System, 

435 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Milk FProducers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $118.70. E. (9) $18.70. 


A. Gwynn Garnett, 425 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $218.75. E. (9) $47.30. 


Inc., 


13th Street NW., 


A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $50. E. (9) $1,765.68. 
A. Gus F. Geissler. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. 'C., and 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $255. 


A. General Gas Committee, 1612 Continental 
Life Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 
D. (6) $6,980. E. (9) $40,586.27. 





A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


—_—_— 


A. J. M. George, H. K. Brehmer & C. S. Mc- 

Mahon, 165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 

Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn 

D. (6) 


$3,000. 
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A. Leo E. George, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Ernest Giddings, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations, National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,440.75. E. (9) $110.05. 

A. Leif Gilstad, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Hugh V. Gittinger, Jr., 312 Wire Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. George Goldstein, 930 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 51st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


D. (6) $1,170. E. (9) $260. 


A. Henry W. Goodall, 28 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill 
B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $159.97. 
A. Nathaniel H. Goodrich, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $162.49. E. (9) $3. 


A. Dr. H. T. Gordon, Post Office Box 2212, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Philip P. Gott, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. National Confectioners’ Association of 
the United States, Inc., 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. : 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employees’ Council, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $6,783.12. E. (9) $5,807.17. 





A. Grain & Feed Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, 100 Merchants Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
E. (9) $65.10. 





A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 

D. (6) $234.50. E. (9) $7,550.83. 


A. Charles A. Grant, 
York, N. Y. 
B. Silk and Rayon Printers and Dyers As- 
sociation of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


1450 Broadway, New 


—— 


A. Robert A. Grant, 624 Associates Building, 
South Bend, Ind. 
B. The Ethanol Institute, 624 Associates 
Building, South Bend, Ind. 
D. (6) $200. E. (9) $613.92, 





Aug icf If 


A. S. H. Grauten, 1722 Harrison Street, ry... 
ton, Ill., and 3743 Upton Street xy 
Washington, D. C. oe 

E. (9) $32.38. 





A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 William 
Lane NW., Washington, D. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Te 

ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 1, 





A. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 14, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Citizens’ Committee for UNICEF 
Third Street SE, Washington, D. c, 
D. (6) $760. E. (9) $49.95. 
A. Ernest W. Greene, 723 Investment Byji,. 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ A 
P. O. Box 2450, Honolulu, T. H. 
A. Francis T. Greene, 1701 K Street nw 
Washington, D. C., 
New York, N. Y. 
B. American Merchant Marine Instityis 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.¢ 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $331.63. 
A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build; 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,875. 
A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Buildi: 
Washington, D. C. 


i] 


B. Schenley Distillers, Inc., Empire State 


Building, New York, N. Y. 
A. Warren Griffiths, 104 C Street NE., Wash 
ington, D. C. 
B. Friends Committee on National Legislq- 
tion, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. Cc 
D. (6) $1,050. E. (9) $5.49. 





A. Weston B. Grimes, 436 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 3 
B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
meapolis, Minn. 
D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $2. 
A. John J. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341! 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


D. (6) $1,519.96. E. (9) $197.55. 





A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D 
D. (6) $1,669.98. E. (9) $150.70. 
A. Gypsum Association, 20 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 
E. (9) $30,850. 


North Wacker 


A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build: 
ing, Chicago, Il. 
B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $141.72. E. (9) $121.35. 
A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. CIO Maritime Committee, 
Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $312. E. (9) $42.87. 


132 Third Street SE, 


132 Third 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $825. E. (9) $336.58. 





A. Dr. Eleanor M. Hadley, 1825 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Association of Social Work- 
ers, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $2,100. 





and 11 Br adway, 
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FY Hall, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
D. C. 

ican Farm Bureau Federation 2300 

jise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

$1,000. E. (9) $16.13. 


rd Hall, 801 East 17th Avenue, Den- 
rican National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
01 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
$2,047.50. E. (9) $394.53. 
Hall, Sparta, Ga. 
nal Association of Soil Conserva- 
icts, League City, Tex. 
Hallbeck, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
D. C 
Federation of Post Office 
Street NW., Washington, 


nal 


11 14th 


$2,875.12. $562.89. 


E. (9) 
Halsted, 134 South La Salle Street, 
( cago, Tl. 
Gypsum Association, 20 North Wacker 
Chicago, Ill. 
$15,425. 
h J New 
eae 
ony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
w York, N. Y. 
$1,982.78. E. 


Hammer, 26 Broadway, 


(9) $857.78. 


ld F. Hammond, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Transportation Association of America, 

1 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


liam A, Hanscom, 805 G Street NW., 
room 701, Washington, D. C. 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ynal Union (CIO), 1840 California 
t, Denver, Colo. 
6) $2,055. E. 


(9) $180. 


rray Hanson, 425 13th Street NW., 

Nashington, D. C. 

Investment Bankers’ Association of 
a, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 


6) $600. E. (9) $435.49. 


Hardboard Association, 30 North LaSalle 
reet, Chicago, Il. 
(9) $5,668.65. 
igene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
118 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Iph W. Hardy, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 

ngton, D, C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 

ishington, D. C, 


D 


James Harmanson, Jr., 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
3. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 


6) $2,899.98. E. $85.37. 


A. Winder R. Harris, 441 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 
A.T. Wade Harrison, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
p United States Savings and Loan League, 
«21 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $41.15. 


B 


A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 
B. National Economic Council, Inc., 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $24.08. 


520 Equitable Building, 


7501 


A. Stephen H. Hart, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $4,839.50. 

A. Bernard C. Harter, 5402 Albemarle Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Committee for Research 
in Neurological Disorders, University Hos- 
pital, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Robert N. Hawes, 601 Associations Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Wood Fabric Institute, 
19th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100. 

A. Robert N. Hawes, 601 Associations Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hardwood Plywood Institute, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $125. 

A. Robert N. Hawes and John A. Gosnell, 
1145 19th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Plywood Corp., 55 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $20. 
A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1145 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $39.15. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) 


1145 


19th Street NW., 


2,550. 
A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 
B. The Association of Western Railway, 474 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Dl. 
D. (6) $275.60. E. (9) $45. 
A. John C. Hazen, 808 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $12.55. 
and Accident Underwriters 
208 South LaSalle Street, 


A. Health 
ference, 
cago, Ill. 

E. (9) $84.68. 


Con- 
Chi- 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $163. E. (9) $13. 

A. F. Cleveland Hedrick, Jr., 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $203.90. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $400. 
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Washington 
Washington 


A. Maurice G. Herndon 2 
Loan and Trust Building 
D. C. 

B. National Association 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y., 
and 1002 Washington Loan and Trust Build- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $33.75. E. (9) 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 425 Shorehar 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Asso 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $38.48. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreh 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of 
Vegetable Growers, P. O. Box 
Haute, Ind. 


of Insurance 


Hot 
659, 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham 
ing, Washington, D. C 

B. United States Brewers F 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. W 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $141.45. 


Build- 


undation, 535 


A. Robert C. Hibben, 1105 Bar 
Washington, D.C 
B. International Association of 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Buildi: 
ton, D. C 
E. (9) $269.11. 
A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Avenu 
NW., Washington, D. C 
B. American Short Line Railroad Assocta- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C 
D. (6) $107.50. 
A. Ray C. Hinman, 26 Broadway 
N. Y. 
B Socony Mobile Oil Co., 
way, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,548.61. E. (9) 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1625 I Street 
ington, D. C. 
B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Ass« 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. (6) $1,250. 


New York, 
Inc., 26 Broad- 


$298.61. 


A. Charles M. Holloway, 1201 
NW., Washington, D. C 


16th Street 


Re- 


nd Federal 
sociation of 
NW ° 


lations, National Education | 
the United States, 1201 16t 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $220.65, 
2000 Massachuse 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line 
ciation, 2000 Massachusetts 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. J. M. Hood, 


Railro¢ 


A. Victor Hood, 4200 Clazcett 
ville, Md. 

B. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 
metologists, and Proprietors Internat 
Union, 1141 North Delaware Street, 
apolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,530.92 


A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Buildi) 
ington, D. C. 

B. Thomas C. Dennehy, Jr., et al., trustees 
under the last will and testament of Thomas 
C. Dennehy, deceased, 50 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, Was! 
ington, D. C. 
B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co 
105th Street, Chicago, Il. 


1305 We 
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A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, Washe 
ington, D. C. 
B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $948.56. 


149 


A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
B. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Jesse V. Horton, Box 2013, Washington, 
D.C 


B. National Association of Postal Super- 


visors, Box 2013, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,562.50. E. (9) $147.39. 
A. Mrs. Jency Price Houser. 1420 New York 


Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,384.36. E. (9) $1,384.36. 
A. S. BH. Howard, 1414 Evergreen 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington .-Avenue, Chicago, 
1) 


Avenue, 


—_— 


A. Robert E. Howe, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United Mine Workers of America, 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
D. (6) $4,546. 


1435 K Street NW., 


900 


—_—— 


A. William T. Huff, 806 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 10 Richards Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,572. 

A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

D. (6) $250. 

A. John M. Hurley, 515 Hoge Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 515 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

D. (6) $536.59. E. (9) $900.01. 


A. W. C. Hushing, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,266. E. 


Labor, 901 
Washington, 


(9) $408. 


A. Illinois Railroad Association, 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $825. 


33 South 


A. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc., 1000 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Independent Bankers Association, 
Centre, Minn. 
D. (6) $13,130. E. (9) $15,501.69. 


A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $41,893.50. E. 


—_— 


A. Ingoldsby & Coles, 813 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. The American Tramp Shipowners Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $364.77. 


Sauk 


(9) 67,685.29, 





A. Kenneth W. Ingwalsen, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL. 
D. (6) $245. E. (9) $3.58. 


a re eee eS 
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A. Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $300. 
A. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $25.02. 





A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,150. E. (9) $2,150. 
A. International Trade Section, New York 
Board of Trade, Inc., 291 Broadway, New 
Tore, i. YF. 


D. (6) $934. E. (9) $1,981.48. 


A. International Union of Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 

E. (9) $1,615. 

A. Inter-State Manufacturers Association, 

163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn, 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $20.31. 

A. Ivins, Phillips & Barker, 306 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Remington Rand, Inc., 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $5.78. 


315 Fourth 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 

Washington, D. C 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 

tute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

D. (6) $1,575. E 


1625 I Street NW., 


(9) $181.65. 
A. Theodore Jaffe, 400 Wyatt 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Frederick Stafford, 
New York, N. Y. 


Building, 


745 Fifth Avenue, 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 1759 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $300. 

A. Ray L. Jenkins, 541 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Societe Internationale Pour Participa- 
tione Industrielles Et Commerciales, S. A., 
Peter Merianstr 19, Basle, Switzerland. 

E. (9) $285.20. 

A. William T. Jobe, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Ice Industries, 
810 19th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Peter Dierks Joers, Mountain Pine, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 1006 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1,962.57. 

A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 

feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A. Reuben L. Johnson, Jr. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,534.96. E. 


(9) $68.90. 





A. W. D. Johnson, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 





A. Charlie W. Jones, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 


1832 M Street NW., 
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A. J. M. Jones, 414 Crandall Buil 
Lake City, Utah. 
B. National Wool Growers Associa: 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, t 
D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $1,413.93. 
A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Buildi W 
ington, D. C. 
B. Independent Petroleum Ass: 
America, 1110 Ring Building, W 
D. C. 
E. (9) $9.80. 
A. Lyle W. Jones, 501 13th Street NW., \ 
ington, D. C. 


B. The United States Potters A W 
East Liverpool, Ohio. A 
D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $450.11. 7 





A. Phillip E. Jones, 920 Tower B , A 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United States Beet Sugar Asx 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. ¢, 
D. (6) $900. 
A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1145 19th Street Nw A 
Washington, D. C. '§ 
B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19: 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. - 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $266.85. 





A. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos. A 


metologists, and Proprietors Interna. : 
tional Union of America, 1141 North De). . 
aware, Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. (9) $2,330.92. A 
A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Ave) 
NW., Washington, D. C. 5 
B. National Association of Letter C : 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. ¢, 
D. (6) $1,374. A 
A. Robert C. Keck, 134 South La Salle § 
Chicago, Il. 
B. Hardboard Association, 30 Nort 
Salle Street, Chicago, Il. : 
E. (9) $153.12. A 
A. Arthur C. Keefer, 900 F Street NW., W 
ington, D. C. " 


B. War Department Beneficial Asso ‘ 
United States Department of Labor Bene- 
ficial Association, and United States Depart- A 
ments cf Commerce and Justice Benefi 
Associations, Washington, D. C. 





A 
A. James C. Kelley, 1900 Arch Street, Phila- [ 
delphia, Pa. 
B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ ! 
Association, 1900 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 
A. Joseph Duff Kelly, 30 Broad Street, New m=) 
York, N. Y. 
B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 1 
D. (6) $3,000. 
A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- ' 
ington, D. C. 
B. The Tariff Committee of 


the Woren ( 
Felt Industry, care of Albany Felt ( ; 
bany, N. Y. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $37.86. 
A. Elizabeth A. Kendall, 2310 Con 
Avenue, Washington, D, C, 
E. (9) $10. 





A. I. L. Kenen, 302 Beechwood Road, Alex- 
andria, Va. 
B. American Zionist Committee for Put 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,377.77. E. (9) $408.12. 
A. Harold L. Kennedy, 203 Commony 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $280. 










































































ni American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
14 Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

"ny $3,100. E, (9) $151.10. 

4 omar B Ketchum, 610 Wire Building, 
* “washington, D. C. 

B \ terans of Foreign Wars of the United 


ee 5) $3,000. E. (9) $243.85. 





ref Kibre, 930 F Street NW., Washing- 
D.C. 
B. I ternational Longshoremen’s and 
susemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
4 San Francisco, Calif. 
'p. (6) $805.90. E. (9) $675.82. 


A 





, H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Se- 
* “Cuority Building, Washington, D. C. 


Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
street, Boston, Mass. 
"EB, (9) $79.66. 
4 Joseph William Kinghorne, 1365 Iris 


Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Lynnes Publishing Co., 155 West First 
S Elmhurst, Il. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100. 
A. I Kirchner, Sauk Centre, Minn. 
a dependent Bankers Association, Sauk 
( re, Minn 

D. (6) $2,124.96. 





A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 
D. (6) $360. E. (9) $37.87. 





A. Rowland F. Kirks, 1800 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
1800 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $4,038. E. (9) $884.66. 





A. Clarence C. Klocksin, 2623 North Van Dorn 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 
B. The National Board of Fire Under- 





writers, 85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $300. 
A. Burt L. Knowles, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 


B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 619 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
DiC 

E. (9) $30. 

A. Kreeger, Ragland & Shapiro, Investment 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Alden Lown, receiver of the joint ven- 
re of Barrett & Hilp, McDonald and Ru- 
therford, 600 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


+ 


—— 


A. Kreeger, Ragland & Shapiro, Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. American Eastern Corp., 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
A. Kreeger, Ragland & Shapiro, Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers As- 
ciation of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $2,500. 


s 


—— 


A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $2,888.13. E. (9) $4,163.62. 
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A. Labor-Management Maritime Committee, 
132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $6,359.29. E. (9) $4,796.03. 





A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 905 Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A. A. M. Lampley, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 1434 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $333.30. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,333.30. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. State Tax Association, Post Office Box 

2559, Houston, Tex. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
1308 Commercial Standard Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,275. 

A. William C. Lantaff, 916 DuPont Building, 
Miami, Fla. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $656.06. 





A. La Roe, Winn & Moerman, 743 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $3,093.50. 





A. La Roe, Winn & Moerman, 743 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 llth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $3,888.32. 





A. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $4.80. 





A. John G. Laylin and Edward G. Howard, 
701 Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Embassy of Denmark, 2374 Massachu- 

setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $50,000. E. (9) $2,756.06, 





A. Randall J. Le Boeuf, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. ‘ 
B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) $3,664.83. 





A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $8,005.69. 
A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,780.55. E. (9) $280.55. 





A6071 


A. James R. Lee, 604 Albee Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Water Division, Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association, 60 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $400.68. 

A. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C 

D. (6) $741. E. (9) $1,914.48. 


A. Legislative Committee of Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, 777 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C,. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C, 

A. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 341 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


Sharon 


A. The Liaison Committee of the Mechani- 
cal Specialty Contracting Industries, 610 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
and 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 

D. (6) $7,756.83. E. (9) $7,756.83. 

A. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,729. E. (9) $2,770.80. 


A. Leo F. Lightner, 717 National Press Build- 
ing, Washineton, D. C 
B. Engineers and Scientists of America, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
A. L. Blaine Liljenquist 
Washington, D. C 
B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $2,875.02. E. (9) $50.61. 


17 15th Street NW., 


A. John W. Lindsey, 1741 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 

Financing, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. John W. Lindsey, 1741 K Street NW,, 
Washington, D. C 
B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. John W. Lindsey, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 
D. (6) $375. 
A. Donald Linville, 30 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
B. Hardboard Association, 30 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $4,265.53. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $220.11. 


A. John M. Littlepage, 840 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Gordon C. Locke, 418 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
D. (6) $5,000, 


alrite, atm oat 
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A. Charles E. Lofgren, 522 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D. C. 
B. Fleet Reserve Association, 522 Rhode 
Isiand Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,000, 
A. Benjamin H. Long, 2746 Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 
B. Blue Cross Commission, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $2,850. E. (9) $103.36. 


425 North 


A. Leonard Lopez, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. District No. 44, I. A. of M., 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $1,749.99. E. (9) $15. 
A. Lord. Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 500 Wyatt Building, 


Washington, D. C. 

B. Agency of Canadian Car.and Foundry 
Co., Ltd., 30 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,210.37. 

A. Lord, Dav & Lord, 25 Bréadway, New York, 
N. Y.. and 500 Wyatt Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Valeriu C. Georgescu, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., and Max Ausnit, 525 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $280.08. 

A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., and 500 Wyatt Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B.S. A. Healy Co., 61 Westchester Avenue, 

White Plains, N. Y. 





A. Joe T. Lovett, 1145 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $115.93. 
A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 
B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $375. E. (9) $375. 
A. Lucas and Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $750. 


Co., 


A. Lucas and Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $1,250. 





A. Lucas and Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 
B. Cook Electric Co., 2700 Southport Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $2,000. 
A. Lucas and Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $1,000. 
A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $61.34. 


—_—— 


A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Adolph von Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place 
South, New York, N. Y. 


A. Gerald J. Lynch, 3000 Schaefer Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 
B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


meee aes 


ee 
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A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $2,532. E. (9) $72.19. 





A. A. E. Lyon, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. 


D. (6) $750. 





A. Avery McBee, 610 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 


Shoreham Building, 


A. Robert J. McBride, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. John A. McCart, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

E. (9) $43.20. 

A. Frank J. McCarthy, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations, National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $558.33. E. (9) 
A. McClure & Updike, 626 Washington Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., W- 
1481 First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

E. (9) $82.26. 


16th Street NW., 


$73.32. 


A. Angus McDonald. 

B. Farmers Educational & Cooperative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,680. E. (9) $277.90. 





A. McDonnell & Slattery, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Edwin McElwain, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





A. Joseph A. McElwain, 500 Main Street, 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 
B. The Montana Power Co. 
D. (6) $781.25. E. (9) $771.43. 
A. A. J. McFarland. 

B. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $810. E. (9) $300. 

A. Charles T. McGavin, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. Thomas Edward McGrath, 4012 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Taxpayers, United States of America, 

4012 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


14th 









es 





Mf 


A. M. C. McKercher, 3860 Lindel! 
St. Louis, Mo. 
B. The Order of Railroad Te}; 
Oo. R. T. Building, St. Louis, M 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $301.65. 
A. J. V. McLaughlin, 543 Trans; 
Building, Washington, D. Cc. 
B. Association of American R 
Transportation Building, Washing: 
D. (6) $5,625. E. (9) $602.44, 
A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 11 
sylvania Building, Washington, D. c, ( 





A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 Natio; 4 
Press Building, Washington, D. « 
B. American Optometric Associat Care E 
of Dr. Hoyt S. Purvis, 212 East Washi: 
Avenue, Jonesboro, Ark. A 
E. (9) $52.67. 
A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 115 
Press Building, Washington, D. C E 
B. John J. Braund, 900 Alabama Avene l 
SE., Washington, D. C. I 





A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 N 
Press Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
B. Frankel Bros., 521 Fifth Avenu: 
York, N. Y. 
A. James E. Mack, 1028 Connecticut 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Confectioners’ Association, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 





A. W. Bruce Macnamee, 1701 K Street Nw 
Washington, D. C., and 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. ; A 
B. American Merchant Marine Insti: 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. ( 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. De 


D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $654.92. N 
A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook R 
Falls Church, Va. A 
B. National Business Publicatio: Inc, ' 


1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D. ( 
D. (6) $600. De 
A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Roa 
Falls Church, Va. A 
B. National Coal Association, Souther 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $189.95. 
A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, A 
Falls Church. Va. 





B. Southern Pine Industry Committee 
P. O. Box 1170, New Orleans, La. S ye 
D. (6) $375. 
A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso Y A 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washingt 
D. C. 


D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $2,375. 


a . UA 


A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Ave! 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Council of Jewish 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,625.78. E. (9) $50.40. 


— A 


A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 EK Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $3,296. ! 


Wome! S 





A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 1200 Wyatt Buic- 
ing, Washington, D. C. | 
B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $1,172. 








w. Marsh, 1012 14th Street NW., 

‘ ton, D. C. 
National Association of Independ- 
iers, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 
D. C. 
$145.12. E. (9) $5.12. 
‘ Marshall, 1112-18 19th Street NW., 

rton, D. C. 

F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 

, Ohio. 


M. Martin, Jr., 1712 G Street NW., 
rton, D. C. 

é n Automobile Association, 1712 

NW.. Washington, D. C. 


De 
l i 


4 Mik M. Masaoka, 1737 H Street NW., 
ton, D. C. 
ittee on Japanese-American Evac- 


Claims, 12427 Milton Street, Los 


M. Masaoka, 1737 H Street NW., 
W igton, D. C. 
pm Japanese-American Citizens’ League, 
tter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
$300. E. (9) $18. 
r J. Mason, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
\ rican Federation of Labor, 901 
M husetts Avenue NW., Washington, 


$2,867. E. (9) $432. 


4 PH. Mathews, 929 Transportation Build- 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Association of American Railroads, 


T rtation Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $3,409. E. (9) $2,014.34. 
A.C. V. and R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 


D. (6) $300. E. (9) $27.17. 


A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $650. E. (9) $48.66. 





A. Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, State Office Building, Montgomery, 
Ala 
D. (6) $19,710. E. (9) $2,025. 





A. James Messer, Jr., 404 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
B. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
D. (6) $1,875. 
A. J. T. Metcalf, 1002 L. and N. Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 
E. (9) $480.04. 


A. James G. Michaux, 1145 19th Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $133.30. 





A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. A, 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 





A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

B Che Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
BD S. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $986.73. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Lou- 
isiana and Texas, 1028 Electric Building, 
Houston, Tex 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $225.30. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflowet Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N. Y 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $1,387.97. 

A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, Jr., 
Robert K. Eifler, attorneys (Hogan & 
Hartson), 810 Colorado Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Harriett O. Davis, Harry Handley Clou- 
tier, Elinor S. Cloutier, estate of John H. 
Davis, Henri H. Cloutier, deceased, Harry M. 
Cloutier, executor, Margaret S. Cloutier; 
Seattle, Wash 

E. (9) $57.57. 

A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, Jr., 
Robert K. Eifler and Richard A. Mullens 
(Hogan & Hartson), 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $30.30. 

A. Allen P. Mitchem, 406 Majestic Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Board of Water Commissioners, city and 
county of Denver, State of Colorado. 

D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $375.50. 

A. M. D. Mobley. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc. 
A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $69.67. 

A. F. E. Mollin, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, 
Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $617.81. 

A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $226.40. 





A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Robert A. Drum, chairman of the board, 
Metz Brewing Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $111.88. 





A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Pickett Development Committee, Black- 
stone, Va. 
E. (9) $1.25. 





A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,050. =. (9) $1,138.48. 





A. Morris Plan Corporation of America, 103 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $2,756.46. 
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A. Giles Morrow, 1111 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 
D. (6) $4,734.99. E. (9) $70.05. 
A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Buildi: 
Washington, D.C 
B. Aircraft Industries Ass« 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Bui!dins 
ton, D. C 
D. (6) $3,750 E. (9) $706.05. 





A. William J. Mougey, 802 Cafritz Buil 
Washington, D. C 
B. General Motors Corp., 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C 
B. American Paper and Pulp Associat 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C 
B. American Pulpwood Association 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. Howard E. Munro, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C 
B. Central Labor Union and Metal Trades 
Cotincil of the Panama Canal Zone, Post 
Office Box 471, Balboa Heights, C. Z. 
D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $1,412.31. 
A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C 
B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 
D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 
A. Ray Murphy, 60 John Street, New York 
Nu. y. 
B. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $112.50. 





A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 7284, 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 

Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. (9) $866.24. 

A. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $2,070.01. E. (9) $2,070.01. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 

910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $36,265. E. (9) $28,524.95. 

A. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 601 13th Street NW 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,062.04. E. (9) $1,296.85. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn 

D. (6) $14,287.50. E. (9) $239.53. 

A. National Association of Electric Cos., 1200 

18th Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
D. (6) $12,620.88. E. (9) $41,076.95. 


A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 1415 K Street NW., Washington, 
DD. CG. 

A. National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $837.29. E. (9) $837.29. 

A. National Association of Insurance Agents, 

96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $3,070.25. E. (9) $5,306.46. 
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A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


D. (6) $44,381.51. E. (9) $31,713.25. 


A. National Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 


Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
E. (9) $496.97. 
A. National Association of Postal Super- 


visors, Box 2013, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $9,250. E. (9) $7,075.21. 

A. National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, 1111 17th Strect NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $14,314.50. E. 


(9) $1,210.59. 


A. National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, League City, Tex. 
D. (6) $748.02. E. (9) $1,008.41. 
A. National Association of Storekeeper-Gaug- 
ers, 1218 Locust Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
D. (6) $653.70. E. (9) $521.66. 
A. National Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $10,893.02. E. (9) $682.50. 


A. National Canners Association, 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $431,887.76. E. (9) $2,448.57. 

A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. National Committee on 
and Weight Limitations, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,317.20. 


1133 20th 


Parcel Post Size 
1625 I Street 





A. National Committee on Shippers and Re- 
ceivers, 100 West 31st Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, care of D. G. Ward, 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $423.72. 

A. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $326.09. E. (9) $326.09. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn 

D. (6) $2,741.16. E. (9) $2,741.16. 

A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,994.35. E. (9) $1,994.35. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,306.49. E. (9) $2,724.56. 

A. National Economic Council, Inc., Empire 
State Building, New York, N. Y. 

D. (7) $2,319.72. E. (9) $2,194.92. 





A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
& 





A. National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $183,118.55. E. (9) $32,392.14. 
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A. National Food Brokers Association, 827 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,232.24. E. (9) $1,232.24. 





A. National Housing Conference, 1129 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $23,699.18. E. (9) $16,203.29. 
A. National Institute of Diaper Services, Inc., 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $4,839.50. 
A. National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
a. -<. 
D. (6) $1,444.65. E. (9) $1,491.95. 
A. National Milk Producers Federation, 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $3,250.92. E. (9) $3,250.92. 
A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
E. (9) $806.11. 


270 


A. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. National Postal Transport 
1028 Connecticut 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $46,543.35. E. 

Reclamation Association, 

Press Building 


Association, 
Avenue, NW., Wash- 
(9) $4,665.50. 
A. National 
National 

D. C. 
D. (6) $15,611.50. 


897 
Washington, 


E. (9) 
A. National Rehabilitation Association, 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $715.57. E. (9) $570. 


$14,842.95. 





A. National Retail Dry 
100 West 32st Street, 
D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) 


Goods Association, 

New York, N. Y. 

$4,989.67. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,655.06. E. (9) $8,643.80. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1303 New Hampshire Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $15,683.83. E. (9) $15,683.03. 


A. National Savings & Loan League, 18th 
and M Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $8,392.20. E. (9) $1,479.16. 





A. National Small Business Men’s Assocla- 
tion, 2834 Central Street, Evanston, II. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $5,220.29. 
A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 1121 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
D. (6) $99,508.50. E. (9) 
A. National Tax Equality Association, 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $8,390.98. E. (9) $7,134.34. 


$1,555.72. 
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A. The National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,659.09. E. (9) $1,767.72. 





A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
D. (6) $7,000. E. (9) $5,107.12. 
A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 815 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $5,562.50. E. (9) $14,376.24. 


ep er 






A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street Nw 
ington, D. C. 

B. Bureau of Accident & Health Ung,, 
writers, 60 John Street, New York, n te 
D. (6) $137.13. ; 
A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Stree+ »~, 

Washington, D. C. “08 

B. National Association of Manut me 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.c 
A. Alan M. Nedry, 1001 Connecticut Ay, 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Otis H. Ellis, General Counsel, Na; 
Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Connect 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $70. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street xw 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of A 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Ch; and 
Il. D 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,624.72 
A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW., y | 

ington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso. ‘ 
ciation, 1319, 18th Street NW., Wash E 
D. C. 

E. (9) $22. 

A. George R. Nelson, Machinists B 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of M a 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. , 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Ross D. Netherton, 1712 G Street Nw 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Automobile Associati 17 
G Street NW, Washington, D. C. A 

D. (6) $2,775. 





A. Blake T. Newton, Jr., 195 Broadway, New tic 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Ave- Lo 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 

195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,937. 





A. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock 
ciation, 161, William Street, New Yor 
City. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. 


(9) $163.78. 





A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wal! Street 
New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $3,204.44. 
A. Russ Nixon, 930 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. pA 
B. United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 51 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


D. (6) $1,170. E. (9) $260. . 6S 
A. Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Char- 
ney, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
N. Y. 


B. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers As - 
tion of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New - 4 
York, N. Y. ; 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $13.55. 

A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric C 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,212.50. E. (9) $22.99. 

A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. Northern Hemlock & Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Washington Building, 0*5- 
kosh, Wis. 

D. (6) $100. 








. xf Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Washing- 
nal Milk Producers Federation, 
<+reet NW., Washington, D.C, 

$358.50. E. (9) $158.50. 


F. Noyes, 270 Madison Avenue, 


y York, N. Y. 
can Institute of Accountants, 270 

avenue, New York, N. Y. 

31,000. E. (9) $70.25. 
H. O'Connor, 176 West Adams 
Chicago, Ill. 

$6,827.25. 


' ert R. O’Conor, 1701 K Street NW., 

W ishington, D. C. 

p. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 

New York, N. Y. 

(9) $492.82. 


| Broadway, 
D $3,125. E. 


>» O'Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 


B. Comite de Productores de Azucar, An- 
Miro Quesada 376, Of. 504, Lima, Peru. 

I ») $570.44. 
rugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
}) $115.92. 


A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
)) $120.53. 
4 A. E. Oliver, 600 Folgar Building, Wash- 
rton, D. C. 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
100 Merchants’ Exchange Building, St. 


Il s, Mo 

D. (6) $45.69. E. (9) $2. 

Fred N. Oliver, 110 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y., and Investment Building, 


Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Oliver, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


4 Robert 





I )) $1,363.65. 

A. Clarence H. Olson, c/o The American Le- 
sion, 1608 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvannia Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. (6) $2,370. E. (9) $307.70. 
samuel Omasta, 619 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
I 9) 


$19. 


Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
en, O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 
(9) $3,613.64. 


A 





Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Building, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 
9) $415.77, 


es 


A. Thomas R. Owens, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
lastic Workers of America, High at Mill 
street, Akron, Ohio. 
D $1,690. E. (9) $507. 


UV. (6) 
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A. Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, 19 East 92d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $75.11. E. (9) 
A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1,624.99. 


$75.11. 


A. Lovell H. Parker, 611 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

A. Parker, Milliken & Kohlmeier, 650 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif 

B. The Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, as trustee of the Marv 
Paula Ball Trust, Fourth and Main Streets, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. George F. Parrish, Charleston, W. Va 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, Post 
Office Box 7, Charleston, W. Va 

D. (6) $3,499.99. E. (9) $181.26. 

A. A. Lee Parsons, 1625 I Street NW., 
ington, D. C : 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $43.90. 


. 
Vash- 


A. James G. Patton. 
B. Farmers Educational & 
Union of America, 1575 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) 


Cooperative 
Sherman Street, 
New York Avenue 


$603.67. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, 
1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. S. Gambel Realty & Security Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

E. (9) $742.11. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, 
1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $6,993.75. E. (9) $71.27. 

A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, care of White & 
Case, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Estate of Edward F. Pipe. 

A. Albert A. Payne, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,650. E. (9) $258.29. 

A. Hugh Peterson, Ailey, Ga. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 75 Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, Ga 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $730.44. 

A. Hugh Peterson, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


B. United States Sugar Refiners Associa- 
tion, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


oe 
A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fla. 
B. Florida Citrus Mutual. 
D. (6) $2,499.99. E. (9) $274.77 
A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fla. 
B. West Coast Navigation District, Court- 
house, Bradenton, Fla. 
D. (6) $600. E. (9) 
A. Philco Corp., Tioga and C Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 


$64.83. 





A. J. E. Phillips, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $400. 


225 
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A. Albert T. Pierson New 


Haven, Conn 


54 Meadow Street 


B. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn 

D. (6) $2,516.67. 

A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 

B. Life Insurance Association of America 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $60 
A. Walter C. Ploeser, 50 South Bemist Ave- 

nue, Clayton, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. (9) $465.74. 


A. Milton H. Plumb, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C 
B. Congress of Industrial Organizations 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C 
D. (6) $1,899.96. E $539.43. 
A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C 
B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Y) 


Massachusetts 


D. (6) $1,300. 
A. Poole,, Shroyer & Denbo, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C 
B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 


Street NW., Washington 
A. Pope Ballard & Loos, 707 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C 

B. Sunkist Growers, Inc., and California 
Walnut Growers Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Northwest Nut Growers, Portland, 
Oreg.; and California Almond Growers Ex- 
change, Sacramento, Calif 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $100.19. 

A. Pope Ballard & Loos, 707 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee Representing 
Fluorspar Producers, care of J 
Rosiclare, Il 

D. (6) $7,500. E 


D. C, 


American 
Blecheisen, 


(9) $705.43. 


A. Pope Ballard & Loos, 707 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C 


B. Pin, Clip & Fastener Association, 74 
Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $21.87. 


A. Frank M. Porter, 50 West 50th Street, New 
Yoru, N. Y. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. William I. Powell, Ring Building 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C 
D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) 


Wash- 


$20.75. 
A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


B. American Federation of Government 


Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 

D. (6) $1,514.61. 
A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW,, 

Washington, D. C 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,500. 
A. Allen Pretzman, 50 West Broad Street, 


Columbus, Ohio 
B. Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy District, 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Charles M. Price, 134 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
B. Gypsum Association 
Drive, Chicago, IIL. 
D. (6) $15,425. 


20 North Wacker 
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A. Harry E. Proctor, 1110 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York City. 
D. (6) $360. E. (9) $7. 


A. The Proprietary Association, 810 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $50. 


A. Public Information Committee of the Cot- 


ton Industries, National City Building, 
Dallas, Tex. 
A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 


Washington, D. C. 
B. Insular Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1406 Locust Street, 


A. Alexander Purdon, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $843.75. E. (9) $154.37. 
A. Edmund R. Purves, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $200. E. (9) $255. 


A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 
B. The Achison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans 


E. (9) $549.44. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York City; United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City; Arthritis and Rheumatism Foun- 
dation, 23 West 45th Street, New York City, 
and National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

D. (6) $7,799.97. E. (9) $5,415.13. 


A. F. Miles Radigan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $102.50. E. (9) $45.85. 


A. Alex Radin, 1757 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,625. 


A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 
A. Railroad Pension Conference, P. O. Box 
798, New Haven, Conn. 
D. (6) $51.25. E. (9) $84.98. 
A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 10 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. 
A. D. C. Ramsey, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





A. Donald J. Ramsey, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Silver Users’ Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $627.44. 


1612 I Street NW., 





A. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Otie M. Reed, 1197 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Joint Committee of the National 
Creameries Association and the American 
Butter Institute, 1107 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $2,763.88. 

A. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,041.22. E. (9) $4041.22. 





A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $168.36. 
A. Nicolas Reisini, 11 West 42 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
A. Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 





A. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 

NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $30,356.11. 

A. Retirement of Civil Service Employees of 
the United States Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (16) $7,646.43. E. (9) $7,994.42. 


A. Andrew E. Rice, 1830 Jefferson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Veterans Committee, Inc., 
1830 Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,038.45. E. (9) $49.70. 





A. Roland Rice, 618 Perpetual 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 870. 


Building, 


A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C 
B. National Association of 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, 
ton, D. C. 


Margarine 
Washing- 


A. John J. Riggle, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,899.98. 

A. George D. Riley, 910 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


D. (6) $2,867. E. (9) $420. 





A. E. W. Rising, 1215 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Water Conservation Confer- 
ence. 
E. (9) $242.12. 





A. E. W. Rising, 1215 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Western Beet Growers Association, P. O. 
Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $221.17. 





A. Paul H. Robbins, 1121 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 1121 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $250. 





August 1¢ 


A. Edward O. Rodgers, 1107 16th Street yw 
Washington, D. C. 7 
B. Air Transport Association of Ams 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, Dp. ¢ 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $611.81. 





A. Frank W. Rogers, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 510 Wee 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $716.74. 


A. Watson Rogers, 827 Munsey Bui! 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Food Brokers Association. p97 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. Cc. ; 
D. (6) $1,000. 


1701 K_ Street Nw 





A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street nw 
Washington, D. €. 

B. National Electrical Contractors 4A 
ciation, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW. w 
ington, D. C. 

A. Roland H. Rowe, 400 Investment Buildips 
Washington, D. C. a 

B. United States Wholesale Grocers’ Acc 
ciation, 400 Investment Building, Was} 
ton, D. Cc. 


—— 


A. Delbert L. Rucker, 616 Investment Bui 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Fertilizer Association, Inc 
616 Investment Building, Washington. D. ¢ 
D. (6) $25. 
A. Albert R. Russell, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 
D. (6) $240. E. (9) $136.92. 





A. Francis M. Russell, 1625 K Street Nw, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. ¢9) $167. 


1625 K 


—_— 


A. Horace Russell, 221 North La Salle Strect, 
Chicago, Ill. 
B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, I11. 
D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $95.34. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $419.32. 





A. William H. Ryan, Medical Science Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, Medical Science 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $60. 


—_—_ 


A. Robert A. Salzstein, 515 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
654 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,250.01. E. (9) $26.63. 


A. Kimball Sanborn, 705 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Association of American Railroads 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $85. E. (9) $346.50. 


A. L. R. Sanford, Shipbuilders Counc!! of 
America, 21 West Street, New York. N. Y. 
B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $176.50. 


¥ 








+— Sapienza and Walter A. Slowin- 


: Union Trust Building, Washing- 
. © 
RB & North Western Railway 
3 


t Madison Street, Chicago, 


U 
ye 


Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Build- 
Washington, D. C. 
Bay Mining & Smelting Co., 


1 » Sasscer, 1201 16th Street NW., 
u ton, D. C. 

f Legislation and Federal Re- 
nal Education Association of 
1201 16th Street NW., 


ites 
a 9 


Warfield & Stephens, 49 Wall 
New York, N. Y. 
mn A an Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
seonue, New York, N. Y. 
$3,600. E. (9) $118.21. 


,unders, 1616 I Street NW., Wash- 


D. C 
BR ed Officers Association, 1616 I 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
$1,200. 
" ne & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
dence Avenue SW., Washington, 
E 9) $55.67. 
A | Scibilia, 378 Avenue T, Brooklyn, 


War Veterans of the United 
America, 1012 14th Street NW., 
ton, D. C, 
E. (9) $329.75. 
A Jack Garrett Scott, 889 17th Street NW., 
V 1ington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Motor Bus Op- 


A Mildred Scott, 1370 National Press Build- 

Washington, D. C. 
B. American Federation of the Physically 
ipped, Inc., 1370 National Press 

Washington, D, C. 
M. Seavey, 532 Shoreham Building, 
W hington, D. C. 
B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
reham Building, Washington, D. C. 
E )) $26. 





A. Harry See, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
lington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


E 9) $25. 
A. Alvin Shapiro, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ton, D. C. 


B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
I 1701 K Street NW., Washington D. C., 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


D. (6) $200. E. (9) $105. 
A. Sharp & Bogan, 1010 Vermont Avenue 


NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Elof Hansson, Inc., 225 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. ¥.; Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 
I 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Grace & Co. (West Coast), 2 Pine Street, San 
fr 0, Calif. 

E. (9) $134.54, 

A. James R. Sharp, 1010 Vermont Avenue 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Elof Hansson, Inc., 225 East 42d Street, 
W York, N. Y¥.; Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 
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Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 
Treetex Corp., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y¥.; Grace & Co. (West Coast), 2 Pine 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, Washington Loan & 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
for National Association of lectric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
BD. C. 

D. (6) $3,793.99. 

A. Leander I. Shelley, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y 

B. American Association of Port Author- 
ities, Washington, D. C., and Airport Oper- 
ators Council, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $570.81. 

A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $125. 

A. Robert H. Shields, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Ship Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 720 Florida Title Building, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,350. 

A. Earl C. Shively, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $120.53. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, 801 International 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $307.86. 

A. Charles B. Shuman, 2300 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Il. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Silk and Rayon Printer and Dyers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $4,513.55. 

A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C 

D. (6) $4,305. E. (9) $9,996.26. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $14,664.24. 

A. Stephen Slipher, Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $43. 

A. Elizabeth A. Smart, 144 Constitution Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Woman's Christian Union, 
1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Il. 

D. (6) $606.12. E. (9) $281.71. 

A. Dudley Smith, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,250. 

A. James R. Smith, 719 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $303.51. 


A6077 


A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Til., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,675. 

A. Purcell L. Smith, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing 
D. C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $953.78. 

A. Robert E. Smith, 116 Nassau Street, New 
York, N. ¥ 

B. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
N. ¥. 

E. (9) $206.90. 

A. Madlyn Smyth, 690 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Alden Lown, receiver appointed by the 
superior court of the city and county of 
San Francisco to represent him in the matter 
of Barrett and Hilp v. McDonald and Ruth- 
erford 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $691.41. 

A. Leland Glen Snarr, 2576 Redondo Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. David W. Evans & Associates Adver- 
tising Agency, Phillips Petroleum Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Edward F. Snyder, 104 C Street NE, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $340.87. 


A. J. D. Snyder, 1040 LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill 
B. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill, 
D. (6) $825. 
A. Southern States Industrial Council, 1103 
StahIman Building, Nashville. Tenn. 
D. (6) $18,081.75. E. (9) $25,585.52. 


A. Spence & Hotchkiss, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y 
B. Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
A. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 19 East 
92d Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $165. E. (9) $652.63. 


A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 
B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $2,362.12. 


A. Howard M 
Building, Washington, D. C 
B. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $150. E. (9) $24.50. 


A. Samuel Elliot Stavisky, 9307 Singleton 
Drive, Bethesda, Md 
B. Asociacion de Colonos de Cuba, Agra- 
monte 465, Habana, Cuba, and Asociacion 
Nacional de Hacendados de Cuba, Agramonte 
465, Habana, Cuba 
D. (6) 3,750. E. (9) $4,923.29. 


Starling 
Otariing, 








A6078 


A. Mrs. Nell F. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 

A. Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 214 Second Street 
NE.. Washington, D. C. 

B. Women’s’ International League _ for 
Peace and Freedom, 214 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D. C 

D. (6) $11,370.19. E. (9) $12,254.16. 

A. Charles T. Stewart, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Bourds, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,259.90. E. (9) $509.90. 

A. Erskine Stewart, 808 Sheraton Building, 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 21st Street, New York, N, Y. 

E. (9) $1.25. 

A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,949.78. E. (9) $299.78. 

A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Joseph 
Street, Mobile. Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


Corp., 61 St. 


A. Paul A. Strachan, 1370 National 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, executive secretary of 
America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference, 400 Bowen Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,538.46. 


Press 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 400 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades 

Association, Box 728, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. D. R. Strackbein, as chairman for the Na- 
tion-Wide Committee of Industry, Agri- 
culture & Labor on Import-Export Policy, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,875.01. 

A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $8. 


A. J. E. Sturrock, Post Office Box 2084 Capi- 
tol Station, Austin, Tex. 
B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Box 2084, Capitol Station, Austin, Tex. 
D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $722.56. 


A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, 804 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
E. (9) $24.42. 





A. Leo V. Sullivan, 106 Chestnut Street, West 
Haven, Conn. 

B. New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $953.57. 
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A. Frank L. Sundstrom, $50 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
A. Noble J. Swearingen, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $472.02. 





A. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States, 
41 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $178.53. E. (9) $178.53. 

A. Glenn J. Talbott, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., and 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $269.06. 

A. John R. Talmage, 2734 Morgan 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. David W. Evans & Associates Adver- 
tising Agency, Phillips Petroleum Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 

D. (6) $1,750. 


Drive, 


A. Barrett Godwin Tawresey, 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
B. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1600 Arch 





A. Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, 310 
Commerce Building, Louisville, Ky. 
D. (6) $365.50. E. (9) $391.69. 
A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,350. E. (9) $590. 
A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 





A. Jay Taylor, 712 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Amarillo, Tex. 
B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
A. Tyre Taylor, 917 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahiman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $308.09. 





A. Ruth H. Tegtmeyer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Transportation Association of America, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., and 130 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 





A. John U. Terrell, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
D. (6) $3,000. 


407 Tower Building, 





A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 207 
West 15th Street, Austin, Tex. 
D. (6) $4,480. E. (9) $4,904.51. 
A. Oliver A. Thomas, 43 Sierra Street, Reno, 
Nev. 
B. Nevada Railroad Association, 43 Sierra 
Street, Reno, Nev. 
D. (6) $675. E. (9) $1,077.38. 


_- 


A. W. M. Thomas, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Postal Transport Association, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


Aa, : 
AUt to 4a 


A. Chester C. Thompson 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The American Waterway. oO 
Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washingto; 
D. (6) $6,500. E. (9) $201, 
A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Stree+ y 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Nurses’ Associat r 
Avenue, New York, N. Y, : 
D. (6) $1,531.88. 


1319 F st ‘ 


—_—_— 


New York, N. Y. 

B. The Clothespin Manuf; 
America, 839 17th Street NW.. VW 
D. ©. 

D. (6) $1,734.30. E. (9) $339.80 
A. G. D. Tilghman, 1604 K Street NW. y 

ington, D. C. 

B. Disabled Officers Associati 
Street NW., Washington, D. C 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $77.55. 

A. E. W. Tinker, 122 East 42d Si: 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Ass 

East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 





A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pe) 
Building, Washington, D. C 
B. The Pennsylvania Railroad C 17 
Suburban Station Building, P) 
Pa. 
A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Ave; 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber o? 
Commerce, Vallejo, Solano County, ¢ 
D. (6) $295. E. (9) $392.56. 
A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., Wach- 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Milk Producers F* 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,228.35. E. (9) $128.35. 
A. John H. Todd, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
B. National Cotton Compress & Cot 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine } 
Memphis, Tenn. 
D. (6) $239.58. 


1085 Shrine Bu 


A. Wallace Townsend, 306 Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, Little Rock. Ark 
B. Southwestern Gas & Elect ( 
Shreveport, La, 
D. (6) $600. 
A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Farm Bureau Federat 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, M1). 
D. (6) $1,969. E. (9) $78.07. 





A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 
B. Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway 
Co., South Pacific Co., and Union Pacific Raul- 
road Co., Henry Building, Portland, ¢ 


A. William S. Tyson, 736 Bowen B g, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Local No. 30, Canal Zone Pilots, Post 
Office Box 493, Balboa, Canal Zone. 
D. (6) $102.31. E. (9) $35.30. 





A. Unemployed Service Association, 6 
Street, Washington, D. C. 





A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Shreveport, La. 
E. (9) $2,101.76. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Assoc 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. }- 


E. (9) $1,343.52. 
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ited States Beet Sugar Association, 
; wer Building, Washington, D. C. 
+ .ited States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
' street NW., Washington, D. C. 
$97,262.61. E. (9) $39,855.48. 


T 6 
D ” 


4 Upper Colorado River Grass Roots, Ine., 
” “Grand Junction, Colo. 
6) $31,401.48. E. (9) $22,622.83. 


wa G. Van Buskirk, 535 North Dear- 

‘orn Street, Chicago, 11. 

m american Medical Association, 535 

th Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,062.51. 

. vecetable Growers Association of Ameri- 

oT Inc., 528 Mills Building, 17th and 
ylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 





AW n Vernon, Jr., 15 Broad Street, New 
1 rk, N. ¥. 

New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
‘ New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

s R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
" NW., Washington, D. C. 

Machinery Dealers National Association, 


4 Stanley Vogt. 
Farmers Educational & Cooperative 
f America, 1404 New York Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C., and 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. 
I $1,534.96. E. (9) $143.27. 


A. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J. 





A. Claude R. Wallace, 1453 Harvard Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Woollen H. Walshe, 3423 Joseph Street, 
New Orleans, La. 
B. California Commercial Co., Inc., 635 
reham Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $409.99. E. (9) $414.11. 


A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $1,493.75. E. (9) $54.82. 





A. Thomas G. Walters, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, A. P. 

100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


A. Quaife M. Ward, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
t NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $12.25. 





A. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Washington Committee, Association of 
Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, 732 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,750. E. (9) $6,750. 





A. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 


1728 L Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,681.45. E. (9) $1,878.47. 
A. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $500. 


A. Vincent T. Wasilewski, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 





A. Waterways Council Opposed to Regulation 
Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
mF 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $4,492.75. 

A. J. R. Watson, I.C. R. R. Passenger Station, 
Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, I. C. 
R. R. Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. 

E. (9) $361.39. 

A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York City. 

B. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, New York 
City. 

A. Thomas Watters, Jr., 161 William Street, 
New York, N. Y., and Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y., and Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $257.23. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion and the Liaison Committee. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $1,000.91. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. William H. Webb, 1720 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,649.60. E. (9) $1,137.71. 
A. Wayne M. Weishaar, 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Aeronautical Training Society, 1115 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $2.69. 





A. Edward M. Welliver, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,550.90. E. (9) $145. 


A. Bernard Weitzer, 1712 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewish War Veterans’ of the United 
States of America, 1712 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,499.96. E. (9) $352.42. 


A. Moss & Wels, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $3,249.99. E. (9) $198.05. 





A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Courthouse, Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (9) $764.68. 





A. Robert V. Westfall, 10 Independence 
Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
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A. Frank J. Whalen, Jr., 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C 
B. W. F. Beunderman, Jr., No. 8 Mahaai- 
weg, Willemstad, Curacao, South America 
E. (9) $4.45. 
A. George Y. Wheeler II, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Radio Corporation of America, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Kenneth W. White, 619 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
BD. C. 

E. (9) $17. 

A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, 
mm c. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $72.28. 


A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas As iation 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D..C. 

D. (6) $750. 


n of 


A. Joseph F. Wildebush, 7 Church Street, 
Paterson, N. J. 

B. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 
zon, BX. 

A. Herbert P. Wilkins, care of Palmer Dodge 
Gardner & Bradford, 53 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. Creole Petroleum Corp., Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


A. A. E. Wilkinson, 417 Investment Building 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The Anaconda Co., 616 Hennessy Build- 
ing, Butte, Mont. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $253.51. 


A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Retired Officers Association, 
street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,100. 


. 


1616 I 


A. Leon W. Williams, 2 Gouverneur Place, 
Bronx, N. Y. 
D. (6) $2.46. E. (9) $10.22. 


A. Hugh S. Williamson, 1621 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 








A. John C. Williamson, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 1737 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $986.01. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 104 C Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,675. E. (9) $416.21. 


_ wee 





onli ond Vestas 
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A. Everett B. Wilson, Jr., 732 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C 
D. (6) $2,500. 


Shoreham 


A. Frank E. Wilson, M. D., 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $229.83. 
A. J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyo. 

B. Wyoming Wool Growers 
McKinley, Wyo 

E. (9) $805.97. 


Association, 


A. W. E. Wilson, Fairfield 
Shreveport, La. 

3. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 
La 

D. (6) 


1525 Avenue, 


$450. E. (9) $1,654.76. 


A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $563.28. 


A. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $9,000. E. (9) $9,038.05. 


A. Walter F. Woodul, 818 Chronicle Build- 
ing, Houston, Tex 
B. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex., et al. 
D. (6) $6,353.49. E. (9) $1,530.29. 


A. Walter F. Woodul, 818 Chronicle Build- 
ing, Houston, Tex 
B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Tex. 


D. (6) $1,555.46. E. (9) $1,634.29. 
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A 


A. Frank K. Woolley, 425 13th ; 
Washington, D. C. 


B. American Farm Bureau Fea; 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 1). 
D. 


(6) $2,344. E. (9) $163.49. 


A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 Na: 


Building, Washington, D. Cc 


B. Wine Institute, 717 Market : 
Francisco, Calif. 


A. Donald A. Young, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of 
States of America, 1615 H Street 
ington, D. C. 


A. J. Banks Young, 


D. 


—_—— 


1615 H 


_—_—_ 


1832 M 


Washington, D. C. 
B. National 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 


(6) 


$900. 


Cotton 


E. 


Council 


(9) $37.49. 


nN 
NY 


cy 
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combin 
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REGISTRATIONS 


following registrations were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1955: 





Nore.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RecorD, questions are 
opeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 
Coples WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
nage 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
.w CX" BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box aT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT HEADING BELOw: 
Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X" below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X"” below the appropriate 
Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


nage “3,” and the rest of such pages should be ‘4,”" 5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
ish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


QUARTER 





REPORT ‘ar | 
Ez ee: | 1s 3d | 4th 
[wears 19-----~ | PURSUANT TO FEDFRAL REGULATIC ; : 


N OF LOBBYING ACT 
(Mark one square only) 





n Irem “A".—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report’’ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
Employee”’.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B"’) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 


ng a Report as an “employee”’.) 
Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 
PARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 
Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
ite name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Note ON IreM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee fs to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
at 1) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
nbers of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 

erson but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 


r 


: : : } 
B Emplover.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


ane’ 


Nore ON Irem “C’”’.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 


ipting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” ‘‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
ject of action by either House”—§ 302 (e). 


(>) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 


(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts the person filing and set forth the specific person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
and expenditures in connection with legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short tributed in connection with legislative in- 


i ‘Nias terests, set forth: (a) Description, (0) quan- 
gislative interests have terminated, eee of statutes and Bille; (0) Mowe and tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) : 


lace an “X” in the box at the : ; name of printer or publisher (if publications 
_ so that this Office will no sacle on crt where known; (4) were paid for by person filing) or name of 
= or o 


against such statutes and donor (if publications were received as a 
longer expect to receive Reports. bills. , gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4 If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticli- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D’’ and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine @ “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.<€ 





AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1<€ 
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A. Arthur F. Aebersold, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Airport Operators Council, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Wilbur H. Baldinger, 1751 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Citizens Committee on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 1751 N Street NW., Washirg- 
ton, D. C. 


A. R. M. Beach, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Outdoor Advertising Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
A. H. M. Baldrige. 


B. U. S. Cane Sugar Refiners Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Hudson Biery, 1012 Federal Reserve Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 1012 Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

A. Robert J. Bird, 731 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Massachusetts Protective Associa- 

tion, Worcester, Mass. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 731 Washington Building., 


Washington, D. C. 
B. The Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., 
Worcester. Mass. 
A. Kenneth M. Birkhead, 1830 Jefferson 


Place, NW., Washington, D. C. 


B. American Veterans Committee, 1830 
Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. William Blum, Jr., 1741 K Street NW., 


Washington, D. C. 
B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 





A. Granville S. Borden, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
B. Mohave Mining & Milling Co., Box 1106, 
Wickenburg, Ariz. 
A. Charles Bragman, 838 National 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. M. F. Comer Bridge and Foundation Co., 
990 Northwest North River Drive, Miami, 
Fila. 


Press 


A. William A. Bresnahan, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. Carl S Buchanan, 404 Hollister Building, 
Lansing, Mich 
B. Michigan Motor Bus Association. 
A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 
B. The Ship Canal Authority of the State 
of Florida, 720 Florida Title Building, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 





A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, 24 Beekman 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. Harold Burke. 
B. U. S. Cane Sugar Refiners Association, 
115 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. E. Thos. Burnard, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Airport Operators Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., 


1625 E 
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A. Bernard N. Burnstine, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
A. Monroe Butler, 417 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
B. The Superior Oil Co., 930 Edison Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. Sally Butler, 1300 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C 
B. American Society 
thors and Publishers, 
New York, N. Y. 


of Composers, Au- 
575 Madison Avenue, 


A. Mary B. Cameron, 3220 Luwana Lane, 
Knoxville, Tenn 
B. International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


, 


A. Cassidy & Renneisen, 1519 Heyburn Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky 
B. Stephen Fitzgerald & C., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
A. Nicholas J. Chase, 400 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Frederick Stafford, 
New York, N. Y. 


745 Fifth Avenue, 


A. Clarence E. Cleveland, Montpelier, Vt. 
B. Vermont State Railroads Association, 
Montpelier, Vt. 
A. Warren A. Clohisy, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C 
B. Mail Order Association of America, 1500 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
A. Joseph H. Colman, 1300 First National 
Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
B. First Bank Stock Corp., 400 First Na- 
tional Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. M. F. Comer Bridge and Foundation Co., 
990 NW., North River Drive, Miami, Fla. 


A. Committee on Imports for the American 
Pulpwood Industry, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Howard L. Cousins, Jr., 84 Harlow Street, 
Bangor, Maine. 

B. Bangor and Aroostock Railroad Co., 84 

Harlow Street, Bangor, Maine. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
B. Ontario Land Co., 807 Lonsdale Build- 
ing, Duluth, Minn. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Schenley Distillers, Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 





A. Dwight, Royall, Harris, Koegel & Caskey, 
and Kenneth C. Royall and Ralph D. 
Pittman, Wire Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., 444 
West 56th Street, New York City; Warner 
Bros. Pictures, Inc., 321 West 44th Street, 
New York City; Paramount Pictures Corp., 
Paramount Building, New York City; RKO 
Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 6th Avenue, New 
York City; United Artists Corp., 729 7th 
Avenue, New York City; Columbia Pictures 
Corp., 729 7th Avenue, New York City; 
Loew's Inc., 1540 Broadway, New York City; 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc., 445 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


A. The Ethanol Institute, 624 Associates 
Building, South Bend, Ind. 


A. Edward Falck, 1625 I Street Nw 
ington, D. C. 

B. Consolidated Edison Company of x... 
York, Inc., et al., 4 Irving Place, New vy. 
N. Y. ; 
A. Joseph G. Feeney, 5508 Monton, 

Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. American Association of R,j), 
Transportation Building, Washington p ,; 
A. Maurice W. Fillius, 703 Nat 

Building, Washington, D. C 

B. Kasser Distillers Products Corp. fF 
delphia, Pa. oon 
A. Edward J. Flynn, 1422 North 

Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Creole Petroleum Corp., En Stas 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York n y 
A. Martin L. Friedman, 425 13th Street xy 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Chapman & Wolfsohn, 425 1 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Ginsburg, Leventhal & Brown, 1; 
Street NW., Washington, D. ( 

B. Society To Study Private P: ! 
terests in Foreign Countries, Cont: ¢ 
3remen, Germany. : 





A. Arthur J. Goldberg, 1001 C 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. ¢ 
B. Joint Minimum Wage Comn ee. ( 
gressional Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
A. Henry W. Goodall, 28 East Jackson I 
vard, Chicago, II. 
B. Mississippi Valley Associ 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, M 
A. Robert A. Grant, 624 Associates E 
South Bend, Ind. 
B. The Ethanol Institute, 624 A 
Building, South Bend, Ind. 
A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington B 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Schenley Distillers, Inc., Empire & 
Buiiding, New York, N. Y. 
A. Hal H. Hale, 425 Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Association of American Rail: 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. | 





A. W. F. Hall, Sparta, Ga. 
B. National Association of Soil Co 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 





A. Everett A. Hayes, 1422 North Highland 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
B. Creole Petroleum Corp., Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 





A. F. Cleveland Hedrick, Jr., 1001 Conne 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C 
B. Motorola, Inc., 4545 Augusta Boulevar 
Chicago, Ill. 
A. Theodore Jaffe, 400 Wyatt Building, W 
ington, D. C. 
B. Frederick Stafford, 745 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





A. Thomas W. James, 134 South Las 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Bell, «? 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 





A. Joint Minimum Wage Committee, Con- 


gressional Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


A. Robert I. Kabat, 1303 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Rural Electric Cooperative A* 
sociation, 1303 New Hampshire Aven 
Washington, D. C. 


ue NW, 





A. Geor 
nue 
B. Na 


131 Sov 


A. Geor 
NW 
B. Ct 


son Avi 









Cc Keck, 134 South LaSalle Street, 
Ill 





ird Association, 30 North LaSalle 
ro, Ill. 

Keefer, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
bp. C 

War Department Beneficial Association, 
) tment of Labor Beneficial Asso- 
d U. S. Departments of Commerce 
Beneficial Association, Wash- 





















C. Kelley, 1900 Arch Street, Phila- 


aye ; in Machine Tool Distributors’ 
inate n, 1900 Arch Street, Philadeiphia, 




























































P Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
D.C 

> Tariff Committee of the Woven Felt 

of Albany Felt Co., Albany, 


. 7 l re ¢ 





, Joyee L. Kornbluh, 

Chase, Md. 

B Minimum Wage Committee, 1901 Con- 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


4612 High Street, 





/ A Kreeger, Ragland & Shapiro, Investment 
ding, Washington, D. C. 

Alden Lown, 600 Montgomery Street, 
icisco, Calif. 


A W m C. Lantaff, 916 Dupont Building, 
Miami, Fla., and 805 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B United States Cuban Sugar Council, 


1 Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
I p Lemelman, 209 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
B. Aluminum 


"u yt 


Extruders Council, 
on Street, Boston, Mass. 
4 Artemas C. Leslie, 416 Mills Building, 17th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ton, D. C. 
B. Biue Cross Commission of the American 


209 


tal Association, 425 North Michigan, 
», Ill. 
A John W. Lindsey, 1741 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 


30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 





\ Joe T. Lovett, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 

5 lerican Retail Federation, 

et NW., Washington, D. C, 





1625 I 





A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. George McLain, 1031 South Grand Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. National Institute of Social Welfare, 

1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 








A. George W. Malcomson, 740 1lith Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Chrysler Sales Corp., 12200 East Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
A. Joseph F. Marias, 461 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
B. Compania Maritima, 109 Juan Luna, 
Manila, Philippines. 


A Eiwin G. Martin, 717 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


B. Kasser Distillers Products Corp., Phila- 
Gelphia, Pa, 





A. Jay R. Martin, 55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

_B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 

southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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A. James G. Michaux, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. Roger C. Minahan, 735 North Water Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
B. Pfister & Vogel Tanning Co., 1531 North 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. Seymour S. Mintz, 810 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. : 
B. Republic Steel Corp., 


1625 I Street NW., 


1625 I 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Allen P. Mitchem, 406 Majestic Building, 
Denver, Colo : 

B. Board of Water Commissioners, City 
and County of Denver, State of Colorado. 
Moorman, 4650 East-West 

Highway, Bethesda, Md 

B. The Maryland Railroad Association, 
care of E. H. Burgess, 2 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A. Walter H 


A. Joseph A. Moran and Associates, 726 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C 


B. Uranium Ore Producers Association, 
Grand Junction, Colo 
A. Motorola, Inc., 4545 Augusta Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 


Pennsylvania Building, Washington, 
DB ¢. 
B. Grouv Health Dental Insurance, Inc., 


120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. Peter R. Nehemkis, Jr., 1735 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Cushman Motor Works, Inc., 
Nebr.; Simplex Manufacturing Corp., 
Orleans, La.; Harley-Davidson Motor 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lincoln, 
New 
Co. 


A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
BD. Cc. 

A. Francis A. O'Connell, 1341 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Division, Transport 
Workers Union, CIO., 80-07 Broadway, Elm- 
hurst, N. Y. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 


nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Philippine nonprofit educational, 
health, and welfare institutions, Manila, 


Philippine Islands. 
A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C 
B. Philippine Steam Navigation Co. 


A. George W. Overton, 

Street, Chicago, Ill 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Bell, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


134 South La Salle 





A. Irving R. M. Panzer, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Steckler, Frank & Gutman, 60 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. A. Lee Parsons, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 





A. Maurice G. Paul, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Motorola, Inc., 4545 Augusta Boulevard, 
Chicago 51, Ill. 
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A. Hugh Peterson, 1001 Connecticut 
NW., Washington, D. C 
B. U. S. Cane Sugar Refiners 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
D. C. 


Avenue 


Association, 
Washington, 


A. J. Hardin 
Lakeland, Fla 
B. Howard L. Shannon, Acting Trustee for 
Color Legislative Fund, Lakeland, Fla 


Peterson, Cochrane Building, 


A. Milton Plumb, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C 

B. United States Section, Joint United 

States-Mexican Trade Union Committee 


(A. F. of I 
way Labor 
hoods) 


, CIO, United Mineworkers & Rail- 
Executives Association Brother- 


A. Postal Transportation Contractors of 
America, 422 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. W. E. Reynolds, 1012 
Washington, D. C 
B. Webb & Knapp, Inc. 


14th Street 


NW., 


A. Thomas E. Rhodes, 

Washington, D. C 

B. P. F. Claveau, P. O. Box 1958. Anchorage, 
Alaska. 





Southern Building, 


A. John J. Riley, 1128 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C 
B. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, 
BB: ©. 
A. Robert Emmet Rodes, 34 West 65th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
A. Gerald E. Rowley, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Associated Railroads of New York State, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
A. Maurice Rosenblatt, 
Building, 
B. North 
Calif. 


1138 Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C 
American Airlines, Burbank, 


A. Walter S. Rothschild, 52 Wall Street 
York, N. Y. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Hamilton, 
52 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., and Cleary, 
Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


New 


A. John T. Sapienza and Walter A 
ski, 701 Union Trust Building 
ton, D. C. 

B. Chicago and North Western Railway 

System, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Slowin- 
Washing- 


A. Benjamin H. Saunders and Fuller Hollo- 
way, 1000 Shoreham Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C 
B. Sunray Mid-Continent Oil C Tulsa, 
Okla. 
A. Howard L. Shannon, acting trustee for 


Color Legislative Fund, Lakeland, Fla. 


A. William F. Sharon, 55 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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A. Sharp & Bogan, 1010 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Elof Hansson, Inc., 225 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 
Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Tree- 
tex Corp., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; W. R. Grace & Co. (Pacific coast), 3 
Pine, San Francisco, Calif. 


EE EE 
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A. M.Q. Sharpe, Kennebec, S. Dak. 
B. Tribal Council, Lower Brule Tribe, Sioux 


Indians, Lower Brule, S. Dak.; Tribal Coun- 
cil, Crow Creek Tribe, Sioux Indians, Ft. 
Thompson, S. Dak.; Tribal Council, Standing 


Rock Tribe, Stoux Indians, Ft. Yates, N. Dak. 
A. Sher, Oppenheimer & Harris, 1026 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. A. S. Aloe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Ship Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 720 Florida Title Building, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

A. Richard L. Shook, 1026 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Robert L. Shortle, 801 International 
Building, New Orleans, La. 
B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. T. W. Smiley, 135 East 11th Place, Chicago, 
Lil. 

A. Madlyn Smyth, 690 Market Street, San 

Franc Calif. 


B. Alden Lown, San Francisco, Calif. 


isco 


A. Frank C. Staples, 168 Aspen Street, Floral 
Park, N. Y. 

B. American Molasses Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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A. Ernest F. Staub, 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


—_— 


A. Herman Sternstein, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. CO. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


A. Dale I. Stoops, 55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Dale I. Stoops, 55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
B. U. S. Cuban Sugar Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


910 17th 


A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, 

Avenue, New York City, N. 


350 Fifth Avenue, 
Inc., 350 Fifth 
Y. 
A. Hajime William Tanaka, 

NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Tariff Committee of the Felt Industry, 
care of Lewis R. Parker, Chairman, Al- 
bany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y. 


1757 


K Street 


August 16, 195 


A. John Thomas Taylor, 14th s: 
New York Avenue NW., Wa 

BD. ©. 
B. The Advertising Distribut f Ameri 
ca, 400 Madison Avenue, New York. Nn y 7 


reet and 


HANGton, 


A. United States Beet Sugar A 





Tower Building, Washington, p on = 
A. U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners Association 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., w hington 


D. C. 





A. United States Citizens Association Canal 
Zone, Post Office Box 354, Balboa, ¢ z 





A. Frank J. Whalen, Jr., 2000 M 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.c 
B. W. F. Beunderman, Jr., No. 8 Mahaale 
weg, Willemstad, Curacao, South America, 


husetty 





A. Anna Helton Wiley, 2345 Ashmead Place 
Washington, D. C. ’ 
B. The Women’s City Club, 1733 I Street 


NW.; National League of American Peg 
Women, 1300 17th Street NW.; North Star 
Union of the WCTU; District of Columbia 


Federation of Citizens Association 
trict of Columbia Federation of 
Clubs, Washington, D. C. 
A. Edgar A. Zingman, 300 Marion E 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 22 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


and Dis. 
Women’s 


Taylor 
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ccomplishments of the Committee on 


Ways and Means During the 84th Con- 


gress 
XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
an of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I am pleased to call to the atten- 
ion of the Members of the House of 
epresentatives the outstanding record 
hat was accomplished by the Commit- 
ee on Ways and Means during the lst 
session of the 84th Congress. 

It is a record that was achieved only 
hrou the efforts of every member of 
he committee for which I would like 

express my grateful appreciation. 

is legislative record involved arduous 
fort and long hours of work on the 
mart of all concerned. 

It is interesting to note how the work- 

cad of the Committee on Ways and 
Means has been increasing. More bills 
were referred to the committee during 
the 1st session of this Congress than 
were referred to it in all of the 81st and 
82d Congresses. During the Ist session 
of the 84th Congress 752 bills were re- 
ferred to the committee compared to 
458 for the whole of the 81st Congress 
and 696 for the whole of the 82d Con- 
gress. In the 83d Congress 1,203 bills 
were referred to the committee. If the 
same number of bills should be referred 
to our committee in the 2d session of 
the 84th Congress as were referred to 
it in the 1st session, the total will run 
over 1,500. 
The committee reported to the House 
61 bills in the first session of this Con- 
gress compared to 54 in both sessions of 
the 81st Congress, 64 in both sessions of 
the 82d Congress and 52 in both sessions 
of the 83d Congress. In the 81st Con- 
gress 44 bills reported by the Committee 
became public law, 51 in the 82d Congress 
and 41 in the 83d Congress plus another 
that received a pocket veto. 

For the first time during my service 
on the committee, each committee mem- 
ber was given an opportunity to request 
and get consideration of any bills pend- 
ing before the committee which he, or 
any other Member of the House, had in- 
troduced in this session of Congress. 

Of the 61 bills that were reported fa- 
Yorably to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 5 of them might be 
termed major legislation and 11 of them 
Were bills on which specific requests for 
favorable aetion had been received from 
the administration. Thirty-two of the 
ills reported by the committee were en- 


Appendix 


acted into law. It is expected that this 
number will increase next session as a 
result of consideration by the Senate of 
legislation originating in the Ways and 
Means Committee that is now pending 
in that body. 

For the information of all interested 
persons, I will insert at this point in the 
RECORD a compilation of committee ac- 
tivities for session of the 84th 
Congress: 

RECORD OF THE COMMIT v Ways AND 
MEANS, 841TH CONGRESS, IST SI 

The following rs of th 
Ways and Means sets forth in summary form 
the and accomplishments of the 
committee during tl t 1 of the 84th 
Congress: 


the let 
we 1St 


SION 


mmittee on 


activities 


I. STATU 

The 

committee 

Congress is 
below: 


the 
1 of the 84th 
forth 


status of bills ending before 
during t 


indicated in the table set 


Status: Total bills 
Reported by the ttee ects 61 
Passed by the House_-_-_-- : s 58 
Reported by Senate Finance_. ; 33 
Passed by the Senate_---- - 33 
Enacted into law spans oo oa 
(NOTE.- rted by the 

committee which } > that are 

pending before the Late or it > on 

Finance for a t j 

a memorandum of 

H. R. 6887.) 

During the course of the Ist 

committee met 80 exe 
and held a total of 29 days of public h 
ings on a variety ubjects. Testimony 
received from 329 the public 
hearings, in addition to which a number of 
persons submitted tements with regard to 
the subject under consideration in 
lieu of appearances. Data concerning these 
hearings follow: 


There are 


times in 
Witnesses in 
matter 


Revi i 
Custon 
Publ 


Al 


II. BRICI sISLATIVE 


DESCRIPT! 
A. Tariffs a lation 

In the first session 
favorable action on 3 major 
tariff and customs laws and 11 minor 
The three major bills are as follows: 

H. R. 1: This legislation, the Trade 
ments Extension Act of 1955 
most important pieces of legi 
considered by the committee and to pass 
both Houses of Congress during the first 
session. This legislation became Public Law 
86. It continues through June 30, 1958, the 
authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements and made other liberalizing and 
Clarifying improvements in our reciprocal 


mmittee took 
affecting 


bills. 


the < 


bills 


Agree- 
the 
lation to be 


was one of 


trade program 

gation of authority 
establishment of 

icy which the President ha: 
cornerstone of our foreig 

In the careful considerati 
lation the committee held 16 
hearings and heard from 
addition to receiving voli 
for inclusion in the printed 
hearings. Seven administration wit: 
Cabinet rank appeared bef 
in support of the enactmen 
In favorably reporting H. R 
the committee expressed the 
legislation was a part of t 
objectives of increasing dom 
free world strength, and inter: 

H. R. 6040: This legislat 
Simplification Act of 1955, pr 
procedures for the valuati 
conversion of foreign curre 
for the purpose of asse 
In addition, the 
ber ¢ s provision 
laws. In reporting this les 
House of Representatives, the committ 
pressed the view that its enact: 
bring about greater speed of custon 
istration and increased certainty 
mercial realism in our cu 
legislation passed the House 
tives and is pending before the § 
mittee on Finance for actior 

H.R. 6059: This legisla 
pine Trade Agreement Revisi 
authorizes revi 
ment 


and the 


legislation 


f obsolete 


+ 


ion of the 1946 

between the United States of Ameri 

Republic of the Philippine 
passed both House 

and became Public Law 196 

legislation passed the Philippins 

and, after the signing of the agree? 

thorized by the United State 

ippine lation, the Chief 

the respective countries will 

authorized modifications in 

trade agreement. The legi 

ther serve to strengthen the hist 

friendship that has always exi 

the peoples of the United 

Philippines as well as improve t 

relationship between the two « 


icgisiation 


legis 


In addition to the ab 
cting our tar 
the committee also tox 
tion with respect to 11 tariff 
bills of somewhat lesser imp 
other things, these bills c 
pension of duties on 1in s 
critical materials, extended the fré 
period on gifts for member: 
Forces abroad and on househo! 
effects brought into the Un 
Government orders, and ma 
adjustment in the tariff and « 
of certain other articles. 
B. Taz legislation 

During the Ist session of the 
gress the Ci Ways 
took favorable action with re 
which amended the Internal Rev 
Many of these bills made important i 
in our tax structure and one of them mig 
be deemed to be a major bill as it wa: 
ported by the committee and passed by the 
House of Representatives. That bill was 
H. R. 4259. 

H. R. 4259, the Revenue Act of 1955, as 
passed the House, provided a $20 tax credit 


major bills affe 


laws, 


mntinued 


cert 


mmittee on 


A6085 





“nor 
A6086 

t the tax for each 

exemption claimed by a taxpayer. 

this legislation provided a l1- 

of the existing corporate nor- 


individual income 


snsion 
ate and of certain y 
In providing this $20 tax credit 
the view that this 
to support 
restore 
House- 
anted 
amounting to 


existing excise 


tee expres ed 


necessary an e@X- 
omy and to 
ure While 
R. 4259 gr 
tax relief 

a full year of operati 
million 

this legi 


ince to 


ed 


s-the- 


bal 
the pa 


acro 


mm to 


taxpayers, the net 
lation as passed 
ncrease receipts toward 
This 

a more equitable distribu- 
tal tax all tax- 


$20 tax 


was to be m- 

among 

Senate deleted the 
ym the bill and as H. R. 4259 w 

icted into law (Public Law 18) it merely 

r exten of the exist- 

and of 


burden 


< 


it fr 


ion 


mal-tax’rate cer- 


e tax rates 

gislation of somewhat maj 

H. R. 7201, which would 

or the taxation of 
This 

is presently 

Finance 


rmula f 


rommittee on 
next sessiol 
Committee Ways 


and Mean 
red le l 


pre} 
loopholes in 

1954 which, it 
the Treasury 

ing this action to repeal sections 452 and 462 
of the 1954 code (relating to prepaid income 
reserve for estimated expenses) tl 
ted staff study to be made 
iew to preparing legislation embody- 
these sections but 
prevent the 


in excess 


and ie 
committee 
with 
the principles of 
viding safeguards 
existence ol! 
The remaining 37 tax 
approved by your 
to eliminate existing 
eral tax structure 
tax relief in certain 
Cc 
Committee on Ways and Means 
pared and presented to the House fi 
able consideration major amendment 
ecurity law This legislation, 
7225, the Social Security Amenc 
1955, provided (1) monthly benefits for dis- 
abled insured individuals who have attained 
50; (2) a reduction in benefit eligi- 
bility for women to 62 years; (3) con- 
tinued monthly benefits for disabled chil- 
dren after they atta (4) expanded 
old-age and survivors sur "e Cl 
an tribution 
It first 
operation will 


bene- 


aire¢ 
a vy 


n pro- 


adequate to 
any loopholes 

bill 
committee 
inequiti 

and to gran I 
hardship areas. 


Social-sec 


The 


social-s 


iments 


age the 


age 


yverage; 
adjustment th on 

is estimated that in 
year of these amendments 
make old-age and survivors insur 
fits in the amount of $600 million payab 
approximately 1 million persons. In 
run, it estimated that 2.8 million pe 
will be added to the benefit rolls who 
receive approximately $2.2 billion in 
benefits By making benefits av 
eligible disabled workers. by providing for 
a reduced retirement age for women, and by 
continuing monthly benefits to children who 
become totally and permanently disabled 
bef age 18, these important amendment 
to old-age and survivors insurance title 
of the social-security law will remove serious 
benefit gaps existing under present law. The 
expanded coverage provided under H. R. 7225 
will make available to an estimated 250,000 
individuals and their families the protection 
of the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem for the first time. H. R. 7225 provided 
for an adjustment in the contribution sched- 
ule that is designed to place the system in a 
stronger actuarial condition than exists un- 
der present law. H. R. 7225 passed the House 
of Representatives and is pending before the 


and (5) 
echedule the 
ince 
e to 
the long 
is ple 
will 
annual 


1ilable to 


re 


the 


Senate Committee on Finance for considera- 
next year. 
addition, 
5936, which < 


tion 

In 
H.R 
vivors insurance 
personnel This 
Houses of Con 


the committee also approved 
yntinued old-age and sur- 
wage credits for military 
legislation passed both 
gre and became Public Law 
D. Miscellaneous 
ttee approved 6 bills that might 
miscellaneous cate- 


H. R. 4904, ex- 


legislation 


The commi 
be grouped under this 
gory One of bills, 
tended for 2 ye with amendments, the 
Renegotiati Act of 1951. This action was 
fact that expenditures 
are expected to exceed 
of the total budgetary 
he period that the renego- 
is extended by the bill. 

approved by the C 

Public Law 216 
the administration, the 
and Means took favor- 
a bill to extend for 
$6 billion temporary in- 
limit. 
the Con 


these 


taken in view of the 


me 


Ways 
H. R. 6992, 
This legisla- 


‘ress and 


» public debt 


ved by be- 
24 
lso favorably reported 2 
ngthen the enforcement 
H. R. 2369 (Public 
(Public Law 362). 
certain Treasury 
(S. 1 Public Law 
oliection of St and 
zarettes (H. R. 6886, Public 
rably reported the 
and Means. 


viz 
7018 
ting to 
ses 
State sales 


by 


COMMITTEES 


days of the first ses- 
ress, 3 subcommittees 
These subcommittees and 
mberships are as follows: 
Taxation of Life 
WILBUR D. MILLs, 
chairman; Hon. NOBLE 
I Kentucky; and Hon, 
Republican, Missouri. 
Excise Tax Tech- 
Administrative Problems: Hon. 
Democrat, Rhode Island, 
GENE J. KEocH, Democrat, 
rk P. HARRISON, Democrat, 

HERLONG, JR., Democrat, 
rida; Hon A. JENKINS, Republi- 
Ohio; Hor 2ICHARD M. SIMPSON, Re- 
Pennsylvania; and NoaH M, 
Illinois. 


During the closing 
? th 
were esta 
their respec m 
The Subcommit 
Insurance C€ 
Democrat 
J. GREGORY, 
THOMAS B 
The Subs 
nical and 
AIME J. FORAND 
chairman; Hon. Et 
New York: Hon. Bt 
Virginia; Hon. A 


£10n ol! 
blished 
tive 
on 

Hon 


ee 
ompanies 
Arkansas, 

Demo 

Curtis, 


mmiuttee on 


can 
publi 
MASON, 

The Subcommittee 

HALE Boccs, Democrat 
Hon. FRANK M. KARSTEN 
Hon. EuGene J. McCartuy, Democrat. Min- 
nesota; Hon. FRANK IKaRD, Democrat, Texas; 
Hon. JOHN W. ByRNEs, Republican, Wiscon- 
sin; Hon. ANTONI N. SaADLaK, Republican, 
Connecticut; and Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, 

Republican, Tennessee. 

Plans and procedures are presently being 
illated with a view to arranging the ac- 
of the above-mentioned subcommit- 


Hon. 


i 
Re 


publican 
on Narcotics: Hon. 
Louisiana, chairman; 


Democrat, Missouri; 


Hamilton on the Constitutionality of Trea- 
ties—No. 1 of a Series of Three 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in his lit- 
tle known and almost forgotten Camillus 


letters—1795-96—Alexander Hamilton 
discussed fully the nature, purpose, and 
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constitutionality of treati¢ 
United States and for: 
These letters applied spe 
treaty with England ne 
Jay. 

From his own knowled 
of the Constitutional Cor: 
from his experience in Pri 
ington’s Cabinet, Hamilton \ 
itatively on a question w! 
troubling many people th 
country. These 
found outside Hamilton's co 
which are not readily availa 

I ask unanimous 
in the Appendix of the R: 
a series of three of Ham 
Constitutionality of Treat 

There being no objecti 
ordered to be printed in 
follows: 
CAMILLUS: 

X XXVIII 

NATURE, SCOPE, AND CoN 

TREATIES—THE HISTORY 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMI 

IN THE WRITINGS ALEXA) 

AND OF His CONTEMPORARIES 

(Edited by John C. 
NO 


conser 


LETTERS XXXVI 


OF 


oF 


Ha 
XXXVI 
It is now time to fulfill » 
examination of the con 
treaty. Of all the 
been contrived against 
those relating to this point 
tile. If there be a politi 
of complete demonstration 
ality of the treaty in all 
sort. It is even difficult 
an in either House of C 


objec 


letters ar¢ 


BY ALEXANDER Ham 


Www? 


m 
his reputation for discernment 


will publicly hazard it by a 
to controvert the position. 

It nevertheless, too r 
with some politicians, when 
the expediency of a mea 
themselves behind obje 
tutionality—aware that 
the public mind a je 
jections of that nature 
pose against a thing 
even a doubt, in this respect 
They have been too forward 
tage of this propensity, with 
real mischief of the example 
it may serve a temporary p 
mate tendency is, by accust 
to observe that alarms of 
repeated with levity and w 
prepare them for distrustin 
ger when it may be real 
dence has been such, that 
been an important 
has not involved more or le 
of controversy. 

In the present case, the n 
who may incline to defeat 
unusually strong for creati! 
doubt concerning its cor 
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othery 
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public qu 


The treaty, having been rat 


sides, the dilemma plainly 
lation of the Constitution, by 
a violation of the Constitutl 
the execution of the treaty. 
The sixth 
the United States declares 
stitution and the laws of the 
made in pursuance thereof, all 
or which shall be made unde! 
of the United States, shall b 
law of the land, anything in 
tition or laws of any State 
notwithstanding.” 


article 


of the C 


A law oi the 


voked or annulled, by the comp 
ity, is binding, not less on ea 


department of 
each individual of the societ) 


the Governm 








as well as the Mem- 
rately, are under a constitu- 
to observe the injunctions 

iw, and to give it effect—if 
wise, they infringe the Con- 
1eory of which knows, in such 
retion on their part. To resort 
ples for their justification, in 
discretion, is to go out of 

for an authority, which 

d in it—it is to usurp the 
ter of the people themselves— 
ple, to prostrate the Govern- 


ectively 


be very extraordinary that 

lent an assumption of dis- 

must be of a kind to author- 

on in government; for every 

ginal principles, in derogation 

é lished Constitution, partakes 

ter. 

view, that all but the first 10 

aty are liable to expire at 

ition of 2 years after the present 

bjection to it in point of consti- 

‘ be supported—let me ask, 

e man hardy enough to maintain, 

f trument is of such a nature as to 
revolution in Government? 

be answered in the affirmative, 

to all the securities which nations ex- 

ve from constitutions of govern- 

become mere bubbles, subject 

wn away by every breath of party. 

precedent would be a fatal one—our 

Government, from being fixed and limited, 

me revolutionary and arbitrary— 

e | sions which our Constitution, 

h solemnity, ordains ‘“‘for form- 

perfect union, establishing jus- 

domestic tranquility, provid- 

e common defense, promoting the 

general welfare, and securing the blessings of 

elves and posterity,’ evaporate 
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will this be the case, if the raze 
spirit can meditate, if the momen- 
endency of party, in a particular 
Government, can effect, and if 
can be so deceived as to tolerate— 
a violation of the Con- 
made the instrument of 

violation. 
cannot be—there are al- 
ready convincing indications on the very 
re us, that the good sense of the 
triumph over prejudice and the 
of party—that they will finally decide 
ng their true interest, and that 
ransient or partial superiority, which 
if abused for the purpose of in- 
the Constitution, will consign the 
rs of the infraction to ruin and 
But alas, what consolation would 
the ruin of a party for the ruin 

01 e Constitution? 


t h of the 
© it pie 
e pretense of 

tion shi 


ill be 


wever, 


time to enter on the momentous dis- 
he question shall be examined in 

i€ lour following views: 1. In relation to 
the Constitution. 2. In rela- 
manner in which it was under- 
convention who framed it, and 
ople who adopted it. 3. In relation 
tice upon a similar power in the 
ederation. 4. In relation to the practice 
ver our present Constitution, prior to the 
t n Great Britain. In all these views, 
itionality of the treaty can be 

a beyond the possibility of a serious 


e theory of 


d by the 


the theory of the Constitution: 
tution of the United States dis- 
tes powers into three departments, 
tive, executive, judiciary. The first ar- 
© defines the structure, and specifies the 
powers of the legislative department; 
Ona article establishes the organiza- 
Joh and powers of the executive department; 
we third article does the same with respect 
he judiciary department; the fourth and 
and sixth articles, which are the last, 
“miscellany of particular provisions. 
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The first article declares that “all legisla- 
tive power granted by the Constitution shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives.” 

The second article which organizes and 
regulates the executive department, declares 
that the “executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America;”" 
and proceeding to detail particular authori- 


ties of the Executive, it declares that the 
“President shall have power, by and with 


the advice and consent of 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” There is in no 
part of the Constitution any explanation of 
this power to make treaties, any definition 
of its objects, or delineation of its bounds. 
The only other provision in the Constitution 
respecting it, is in the sixth article, which 
provides, as already noticed, that all treaties 
made or which shall be made under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land, and this notwith- 
standing anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary. 

It was impossible for words more compre- 
hensive to be used than those which grant 
the power to make treaties. They are such 
as.would naturally be employed to confer a 
plenipotentiary authority—a power “to make 
treaties,” granted in these indefinite terms, 
extends to all kinds of treaties, and with all 
the latitude which such a power, under any 
form of government, can possess—the power 
“to make” implies a power to act authorita- 
tively and conclusively, independent of the 
afterclause which expressly places treaties 
among the supreme laws of the land. The 
thing to be made is a treaty. 

With regard to the objects of the treaty 
there Being no specification, there is, of 
course, a carte blanche. The general propo- 
sition must, therefore, be, that whatever is 
a proper subject of compact between nation 
and nation may be embraced by a treaty be- 
tween the President of the United States, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and the correspondent organ of a foreign 
state. , 

The authority being general, it comprises, 
of course, whatever cannot be shown to be 
necessarily an exception to it. 

The only constitutional exception to the 
power of making treaties is that it shall not 
change the Constitution, which results from 
this fundamental maxim that a delegated 
authority cannot alter the constituting act, 
unless so expressly authorized by the con- 


the Senate, to 


stituting power. An agent cannot new- 
model his own commission. A treaty, for 
example, cannot transfer the legislative 


power to the executive department, nor the 
power of this last department to the judici- 
ary; in other words, it cannot stipulate that 
the President, and not Congress, shall make 
laws for the United States, that the judges, 
and not the President, shall command 
national forces. 

Again, there is also a national exception to 
the power of making treaties, as there is to 
every other delegated power, which respects 
abuses of authority in palpable and extreme 
cases. On natural principles, a treaty, which 
should manifestly betray or sacrifice the pri- 


the 


vate interests of the state, would be null 
But ‘this preesnts a question foreign from 


that of the modification or distribution of 
constitutional powers. It applies to the case 
of the pernicious exercise of a power, where 
there is legal competency. Thus the power 
of treaty, though extending to the right of 
making alliances offensive and defensive, 
might not be exercised in making an al- 
liance, so injurious to the state as to justify 
the nonobservance of the contract. 

Beyond these exceptions to the power, none 
occurs that can be supported. 

Those which have been insisted upon, 
toward invalidating the treaty with Great 


Britain, are not even plausible. They 
amount to this, that a treaty can establish 
nothing between the United States and a 


A6087 








foreign nation, which it is the pri e of 
the legislative authority to regulate ef- 
erence to the United States alone It can- 


not, for instance, establish a particular rule 
of commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Great Britai1 \ 
is provided in the Constitution, that Con- 
gress ‘“‘shall have power to regulate com- 
merce With foreign nations.” This is equiv- 
alent to affirming that all the objects upon 
which the legislative power may act, in re 
tion to our country, are excepted out of the 
power to make treaties. 





Two obvious considerations refute 
doctrine: One, that the power to make 
treaties, and the power to make laws, are 
different things, operating by differe: 
means, upon different subjects; the other, 


that the construction resulting from such a 
doctrine would defeat the power to make 
treaties, while its opposite reconciles this 
power with the power of making laws 
The power to make laws is the }« ‘ 
pronouncing authoritatively the will of the 
nation as to all persons and things over 
which it has jurisdiction: or it may be de- 
fined to be the power of prescribing rule 
binding upon all persons and things over 
which the nation has jurisdiction. It acts 
compulsively upon all persons, whether for- 
eigners or citizens, and upon all things with- 


wer 


in the territory of such nation, and also 
upon its own citizens and their propert 
without its territory in certain cases ande 


under certain limitations. But it can have 
no obligatory action whatsoever upon a 
foreign nation, or upon any person or thi 

within the jurisdiction of a foreign nati 

The power of treaty, on the other hand 
the power by agreement, conventior 
pact, to establish rules binding up 
more nations, their respective citizens and 
property. The rule established derives its. 
reciprocal obligasion from promise, from 
faith which the contracting parties ple 
each other—not from the power of eithe: 
prescribe a rule for the other. It is not here 
the will of a superior that commands; it i 
the consent of two independent partie 
contract. 

The means which the power of legislation 
employs, are laws which it enacts, or rule 
which it enjoins; the subject upon which it 
acts is the nation of whom it is, the 
and property within the jurisdiction of the 
1ation, The means which the power of 
treaty employs, are contracts with other 
tions, who may or may not enter into them-~ 
the subjects upon which it acts, are 
tions contracting and 
things of each to which the contract 
Though a treaty may effect what a law can, 
yet a law cannot effect what a treaty doe: 
These discriminations are obvious 
cisive; and however the operation of a treaty 
may, in some things, resemble that of a lav 





or come 


two or 





persons 


na- 


the na- 
and 


relates, 


those persons 


and de- 


no two ideas are more distinct than that of 
legislating and that of contracting. 

It follows that there is no ground for the 
inference pretended to be drawn, that the 


legislative powers of Congress are excepted 
out of the power of making treaties I 

the province of the latter to do what the 
former cannot do. Congress (to pursue still 
the case of regulating trade) may regulate, 


by law, our own trade and that which for- 
eigners come to carry on with us; but they 
cannot regulate the trade which we may gv 


to carry on in foreign countrie 
give to us no rights, no privileges 
This must depend on the will and regu 
tions of those countries; and, 
it is the province of the power of treaty to 
establish the rules of commercial 
course between foreign nations and the 
United States. The legislative may re 
our own trade, but treaty only can re 
the national trade between our own and an- 
other country. 

The Constitution accordingly considers 
the power of treaty as different from that of 
lation. This is proved in two wa’ 
1. That while the Constitution declare 


they can 





consequent 


inter- 
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t ilar for itself Treatis are the 
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le ve OW f one state cannot reach 
the es which depend on the joint legis- 
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Hamilton on the Constitutionality of Trea- 
ties—No. 2 of a Series of Three 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
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ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
August 2, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp part 2 of a series 
of three of Hamilton on the Constitu- 
tionality of Treaties. 

There being no objection, part 2 
ordered to be printed 


follows: 


Tuesday 


was 
in the REcoRD, as 
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It shall now be wn, that the objections 
to the treaty, fo ed on its pretended in- 
terference with the ver of Congress, tend 
to render the pow of making treaties, in 

very great degre not altogether, nom- 
inal Th W € een DY an enumera- 
t f the ¢ I ded interference 








moditic l 1 t mmodities of other 
countrie iw the power of 
increasi the differe e of duties on Brit- 


ted in Brit- 


nuch 
rula- 





l i€ na operate, as re 


against 


} i es; and, in general, 
by all the rights, p1 leges, immunitie and 
r¢ t t i € l1are ¢ 


ntained in 











e tre re many reguiation 
of comme! v e said to encroach 
up the 1] l hority 

Third. The Congress to establish 

rm 1! ralization, is said to 

be ir rfe e provisions of the 
trea which s¢ t the settlers, within 
the I ( I 1Ul the it 
of becomin ¢ Ls ited States 
ind those wl I i certain cases, remove 
the d bility of alienism as to property. 

Fourth. The é Congress “‘to define 
and in pir i felonies, committed 
on the high se i es against the 
] f 1 i d to be contravened by 
those part f f hich declare that 
( ain deemed piracy, which 
constitute < things offenses, and 
tipulate the recipr 1 punishment of them 
by each 

Fifth. It is al i that the Constitution 
is violated, in re ion to that provision 
which de no money shall be 
drawn fron ¢ y but in consequence 
of appropriati I ie by law’’—by those 
parts of the v 1 stipulate com- 
pensat cert n loners, and in- 
demnifi Gre Britain, in certain 
( to adjusted and pronounced by the 
commissione! and generally, by all those 


an expenditure of 


Sixth. The Constitution is said to be vio- 
lated in th part which empowers Congress 
to dispose andr f 1 needful rules and 
regulations resp he territory, or other 
property of e I d States, by those pro- 
visior f the tre which respect the ad- 

undary in the cases of the 
i Mississippi 


f the 


¢ 
te the confiding to 
1 of commissioners certain 
e! e two nations. 


pection of the treaty with 





in view will discover, that 

of the 28 article A h compose it, at least 
17 are involved in the charge of unconsti- 
and that these 17 comprise all 

n st past controver- 





sies, or estat commercial 
ween the parties. The other 11, 
the Ist, 10th, ‘17th, 18th, 19th, 
22d, 23d, and 24th, except the Ist, are 
made up of provisions which have reference 
to war; the first merely declaring that there 
shall be peace between the parties. And it is 
a question, even with respect to all of these, 
except the Ist, and 10th, whether they also 
1t implicated in the charge inasmuch 
as some of their dispositions have commer- 
cial relations. Is not this alone sufficient to 


inter- 
course bet 
which are 
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ties of peace. 
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wnetween contracting nations, 
tiv the exclusive power of reg- 
which is attributed to Congress. 
ce, whether defensive or 
equally excluded, and this on 
Because it is their immedi- 
case or cases in which 
take part with another in 
n the sense of the objection, 
of the Constitution which 
the power of declaring war; 
e the succors stipulated, in 
e they may be, must involve an 
money—not to say that it 
pulate succors in money, 
e first instance or by way of 
It will be pertinent to observe 
this place, that even the 
idable provision in the 17th 
1 ) all have approved, is within 
e objection; for the effect of 
estrain the power and discretion 
grant reprisals, till there 
ssuecessful demand of justice. 
better illustrate the unreason- 

of the principle. 
peace are also excluded, or, at 
are so narrowed as to be in the 
mber of cases impracticable. The 
n conditions of these treaties 
i or cessions of territory, on 
on the other, frequently on both 


ret 


allian 


(i 


efine a 


ions of boundary—restitutions 
confirmations of property—pecuniary 
fications for injuries or expenses. 


ibly, not be easy to find a prece- 
reaty of peace which does not 
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. or more of these provisions, as 
the cessation of hostilities, and 
of them naturally to be looked 
reement which is to put an end 
e of war between conflicting 

né 


Yet they are all precluded by the objec- 


tions ¥ h have been enumerated: pecuni- 
demnifications, by that which respects 

al priations of money; restitutions or 
cessions of Territory or property, regulations 


boundary. by that which respects the right 





ef Congress to dispose of, and make all need- 
rules and regulations concerning the 
erritory and property of the United States. 
It to be observed, likewise, that cessions 
of Terr are almost always accompanied 
stipulations in favor of those who in- 


the ceded Territory, securing personal 
es and private rights of property; 








her of which could be acceded to on the 
ples of that objection, which relates 
to the power of naturalization; for this pow- 





reference to two species of rights, 
ose of privilege and those of property. An 

t wing a foreigner to hold real estate is 

s0 far an act of naturalization; since it is 
the consequences of alienism, not to 
















be able hold real estate. 
It ( that if the objections which are 
taken to the treaty, on the point of consti- 
nality, are valid, the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, can 





make neither a treaty of commerce nor al- 
ince, and rarely, if at all, a treaty of peace. 
ls probable, that on a minute analysis, 








ere is scarcely any species of treaty which 
would not clash, in some particular, with the 
Principle of those objections; and thus, as 





was before 





observed, the power to make 
granted in such comprehensive and 
te terms, and guarded with so much 
on, would become essentially nuga- 








J us is so obviously against the principles 
na construction; it, at the same time, 

the Government to so much impo- 
in one great branch of political power, 
position to a main intent of the Consti- 
“en; and it tends so directly to frustrate 
ve principal object of the situation of a 
ral government, the convenient man- 
“eement of our external concerns, that it 
be rejected by every discerning 
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man who will examine and pronounce with 
sincerity. It is against the principles of 
sound construction; because these teach us, 
that every instrument is so to be interpreted, 
as that all the parts may, if possible, consist 


with each other, and have their effect. But 
the construction which is combated would 
cause the legislative power to destroy the 
power of making treaties Moreover, if the 


power of the executive department be inade- 
quate to the making of the several kinds of 
treaties, which have been mentioned, there 
is, then, no power in the Government to 
make them; for there is not a syllable in the 
Constitution which authorizes either the leg- 
islative or judiciary departments, to make a 
treaty with a foreign nation And our Con- 
stitution would then exhibit the ridiculous 
spectacle ef a government without power to 
make treaties with foreign nations; a result 
as inadmissible as it is absurd; since, in fact, 
our Coustitution grants the power ef mak- 
ing treaties, in the most explicit and ample 
terms, to the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. On the contrary, all 
difficulty is avoided, by distinguishing the 





province of the two powers, according to 
ideas which have been always familiar to 
us, and which were never exposed to any 


question till the treaty with Great Britain 
gave exercise to the subtleties ef party spirit. 

By confining the power to make laws 
within our jurisdiction—and by assigning to 
actions to the establishment ef rules for our 
own Nation and those foreigners who come 
within our jurisdiction—and by assigning to 
the power of treaty the effice of concerting 
those rules of mutual intercourse and con- 
nection, between us and foreign nations, 
which require their consent as well as our 
own; allowing to it the latitude necessary 
for this purpose, a harmonious agreement is 
preserved between the different powers of 
the Government: that to make laws, and 
that to make treaties; between the authority 
of the legislative and the authority of the 
executive department. 

Hence, though Congress, by the Constitu- 
tion, have power to lay taxes, yet a treaty may 
restrain the exercise of it in particular cases. 
For a nation, like an individual, may 
abridge its moral power of action by agree- 
ment; and the organ charged with the legis- 
lative power of a nation may be restrained 
in its operation by the agreements of the 
organ of its federative power, or power to 
contract: let it be remembered, that the 
nation is the constituent, and that the ex- 
ecutive, within its sphere, is no less the 
organ of its will than the legislature. 

Though Congress are empowered to make 
regulations of trade, yet they are not ex- 
clusively so empowered—but regulations of 
trade may also be made by treaty; and, 
where other nations are to be bound by 
them, must be made by treaty. 

Though Congress are authorized to estab- 
lish a uniform rule of naturalization, yet 
this contemplates only the ordinary cases of 
internal administration; in particular and 
extraordinary cases, those in which the pre- 
tensions of a foreign government are to be 
managed—a treaty may also confer the 
rights and privileges of citizens; thus the 
absolute cession and plenary dominion of a 
province or district, possessed by our arms 
in war, may be accepted by the treaty of 
peace, on the condition that its inhabitants 
shall, in their persons and property, enjoy 
the privileges of citizens. 

The same reasoning applies to all the other 
instances of supposed infraction of the leg- 
islative authority: with regard to piracies 
and offenses against the laws of nations; 
with regard to expenditures of money, with 
regard to the appointment of officers, with 
regard to the judiciary tribunals, with re- 
gard to the disposal and regulation of the 
national territory and property. In all 


these cases, the power to make laws and the 





power to make treaties are 
coordinate. The latter 


concurrent and 
and not the f 


must act, where the cooperation of other 
nations is requisite. 

As to what respects the commissioners 
agreed to be appointed, they are not, in a 
strict sense, officers They are arbitr ! 
between the two countries Though in the 
Constitutions, both of the United States and 
of most of the individual States, a particular 
mode of appointing officers is designated 
yet, in practice, it has not been det ed a 
violation of the provision to appoint com- 
missioners or specia] agents for special pur- 
poses, in a different mode, 


As to the provision, which restricts 
issuing of money from the Treasury, 1 ses 





ef appropriation by law, and which m i 

intrinsic nature, may be considered as ap- 
plicable to the exercise of every power of 
government, it is, in no sort, touched by the 
treaty. In the constant practice of the Gov- 


ernment, the cause of an expenditure, or the 
contract which incurs it, is a different th 
from the appropriation for satisfying : 
Thus the salary of a public officer is fixed by 
one law, the appropriation for its payment by 
another. So, the treaty only stipulates wha 
may be a cause of expenditure An appro- 
priation by law will still be requisite for ac- 
tual payment. 


As to the disposal and regulation of the 


territory and preperty of the United States, 
this will be naturally understood of! disposi- 
tions and regulations purely domestic, and 


where the title is not disputed by a foreign 
power. Where there are interfering clain 
ef foreign powers, as neither will acknowl- 
edge the right of the other to decide, treaty 
must directly or indirectly adjust the dis- 
pute. 

So far then it is from being true, that the 
power of treaty can extend to nothing upon 
which, in relation to ourselves, the legisla- 
tive power may act—that it may rather be 
laid down as a general rule, that a treaty may 
do between different nations whatever the 
legislative power of each may do with re- 
gard to itself. The exceptions to this rule 
are to be deduced from the unfitness and in- 
convenience of its application to particular 
cases, and are of the nature of 
general principle. 


abuses Of a 


In considering the power of legislation in 
its relations to the power of treaty, instead 
of saying, that the objects of the former are 
excepted out of the latter, it will be more 
correct, indeed it will be entirely correct, to 
invert the rule, and to say, that the power of 
treaty is the power of making exceptions, in 
particular cases, to the power of legislation. 
The stipulations of treaty are, in good faith, 
restraints upon the exercise of the last-men- 
tioned power. Where there is no treaty, it 
is completely free to act. Where there is a 
treaty, it is still free to act in all the cases 
not specially excepted by the treaty. Thus, 
Congress is free to regulate trade with a for- 
eign nation, with whom we have treaty 
of commerce, in such manner as they judge 
for the interest of the United States; and 
they are also free so to regulate it with a 
foreign nation wtih whom we have a treaty, 
in all the points which the treaty does not 
specially except. There is always, therefore, 
great latitude for the exercise of the legisla- 
tive power of regulating trade with foreign 
nations, notwithstanding any treaties of 
commerce which may be formed. 

The effects of a treaty to impose restraints 
upon the legislative powers, may, in some 
degree, be exemplified by the case of the com- 
pacts which the legislature itself makes, as 
with regard to the public debt. 
pacts are, in good faith, exceptions to 
power of action. Treaties with 
powers, for obvious reasons, 
stronger exceptions. 
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“that treaties of the highest importance 
might be formed by the President, with t 

advice of two-thirds of a quorum of the 
Senate.” This shows his idea of the mag- 
nitude of the power, and impliedly admitting 
with Mr. Mason the propriety of its extent, 
he seems only to have desired that the con- 


e 


























currence of the Se te should have em- 

br ed two-third f the whole body, instead 
two-third faquorum. But how small 

and how insignificant would the power of 

treaty be, ac rding to the doctrine lately 

promulgated, with regard to its constit 

t nal limit? 

As to the sense of the community in the 
adoption of the Constitution, this can only 
be ascertained from two sources, the writing 
for and against it, and the debates in the 
several State nventions While it was un- 
der considerati 

I posse not, at this moment, materials 
for an t which would enable me 
to present the evidence they afford; but I 
refer to them, with confidence, for proof of 
the fact, that the organization of the power 
( eaty, in the ¢ titution, was attacked 
and defended with an admission on both 
si f its bei h aracter which I 
have ed to I t extent and 
importance ts effect to control, by its stip- 


ulations, the legislative authority, were mu- 








tually take I anted, and upon this basis, 
it was iz ed, | “ of objection—that 
there were not adequate guards for the safe 
exercise of so vast a power; that there ought 


to have been reservations of certain rights, 
a better disposition of the power to impeach, 
and a participation, general or special, of 
the House of Representatives in the making 
of treaties 

The reply to these objections, acknowledg- 
ing the delicacy and magnitude of the power, 
was directed to show that its organization 
was a proper one, and that it was sufficiently 
guarded.! 








1The Federalist No. XLII, h these 
passages: “The power to make treaties and 


to receive and send Ambassadors speak their 
own propriety—both of them are comprised 
in the Articles of Confederation, with the dif- 
ference only that the former is disembar- 
rassed by the plan of the convention, of an 
exception by which treaties might be sub- 
stanti t y regulations of the 
St } n lludes to the proviso 
which has been cited and commented upon, 
“It is true that when treaties of commerce 
stipulate for the nominal appointment of 
consuls, the admission of foreign consuls may 
fall within the power of making commercial 
treaties.” And in No. LXIV are these pas- 
sages: “The power of making treaties is an 
important one, especially as it relates to war, 
peace, and commerce; and it should not be 
delegated but in such a mode and with such 
precautions as will afford the highest secu- 
rity, that it will be exercised by men the 
best qualified for the purpose, and in the 
manner most conducive to the public good.” 
“There are few who will not admit, that the 
affairs of trade and navigation should be reg- 
ulated by a system cautionsly formed and 
steadily pursued, and that both our treaties 
and our laws should correspond with, and 
be made to promote it.” “Some are dis- 
pleased with it (that is, the power of treaty), 
not on account of any errors or defects in it, 
but because, as the treaties, when made, are 
to have the force of laws, they should be 
made only by men invested with legislative 
authority;” “others, though content that 
treaties should. be made in the mode pro- 
posed, are averse to their being the supreme 
law of the land.” 

It is generally understood that two persons 
Were concerned in the writings of these pa- 
pers, who, from having been members of the 
convention, had a good opportunity of know- 
ing its views—and were under no temptation 
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h duties and imposts on 
r own people are subject to, 
the importation or ex- 
species of commodities 
admission (1) that th 
entering into treaties, lt 
ig treaties of commerce; 
ut the limitation in the 
commerce might have 
would restrain the legis- 
the State in the points 
proviso. 
aid, that the proviso, 
ed the power to maks 
under which Congress 
that this is incon- 
obvious meaning of 
article of the confed- 
to the States individually 
expressly delegated to the 
Congress assembled. The 
s, therefore, to make a 
every other treaty 
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f power to 
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; treaties they have made, 
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power, thus granted and de- 
ance with France was con- 
nteeing, in the case of a de- 
her West India possessions, and 
us foederis occurs, obliging the 
to make war for the defense 
ions, and consequently, to 
nses of war. 
ame power, treaties of com- 
made with France, the Nether- 
and Prussia. Besides that 
of commerce is necessarily a 
commerce between the parties, 
hown in the antecedent com- 
hose treaties,? with that lately 
that they produce the specific 
training the legislative power 
higher or other duties on the 
those nations than on the like 
and from extending 
) them which shall not equally 
ther nations the most favored; 
bridge the exercise of the legisla- 
to tax and the exercise of the 
power to regulate trade. 
es likewise define and estab- 
ime case of piracy, which is defined 
ty with Great Britain. Moreover, 
with France, as has been elsewhere 
regard to the rights of prop- 
ralizes the whole French Nation. 
lar convention with France, ne- 
likewise under the same power, 
the consuls of that country vari- 
rities and jurisdiction, some of a 
ure, Which are actual transfers 
portions of the internal jurisdic- 
rdinary judiciary power of the 
he exercise of which our Govern- 
ind to aid with its whole strength. 
nts exemptions to French consuls 
in kinds of taxes, and to them, 
citizens, from all personal serv- 
h are extremely delicate inter- 
th our internal policy and ordi- 
diction. 
1e same power, the treaty with 
is formed, which, besides various 
tions relative to war, and several 
trade, contains the rule that 
y shall make war without a pre- 
nd of reparation, in restraint of 
discretionary power of Congress 


ther nations, 


the same power, the treaty of peace 
Britain was made. This treaty 
the establishment of a boundary 


2, 3, and 4 of treaty with France; 


1 20 of treaty with Russia; 2 and 3 of 


th Holland; 3 and 4 of treaty with 


line between th which, fn p 

arbitrary and could not have been pred 

cated upon precise antecedent right. It al 
Ohibits the f on fi 
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ition of t 
erty f adherents to 


e parties, 
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damage 
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prosecution 


nd and ninth 
examination, 
have 
tion 


itutional objec- 
Under tl same power, various trea 
with ink the territory of the 
Unit Stat have been m: 
ing arbitrary lines of boundary 
which determi: the right of 
one side and on other. Some of these 
treaties proceed on the principle of the 
United States having conquered the Indian 
country, and profess to make gratuitous con- 
cessions to them the lands which are left 
to their occupat There is also a feature 
ol import e common to these treatie 
which is the withdrawing of the protection of 
the United States from those of their citi- 
zens, who intrude on Indian laws, leaving 
them to be punished at the pleasure of the 
Indians. 

Hence 
stipulations for g 
the treaties made the confederation, 
contain all t! identically or by 
analogy, which create constitutional objec- 
tions to the treaty before us: they restrain, 
in certain instances, the legislative power to 
lay taxes; tl make numerous and impor- 
tant f trade; they confer the 
benefit of naturalization as to property; they 
define cases of piracy; they create causes of 
expenditure; they direct and modify the 
power of war; they erect, within the country, 
ribunals unknown to our constitutions and 
laws, in cases to which these are competent— 
whereas the treaty with Great Britain only 
provides for the appointment of arbitrators 
in cases to which our tribunals and laws 
incompetent; and they make dispositions 
concerning the Territory and property of the 
United States. 


ide, establish- 
with them: 
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1e features, 
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It is true, that some of the treaties made 
under the f¢ government, though sub- 
sequent to the proposing of the articles of 
confederation to the States, were prior to the 
final adoption of the articles; but still it 
is presumable that the treaties were nego- 
tiated with an eye to the powers of 
pending national compact. Those with 
Great Britain, Sweden, Russia, and Moroc- 
co, and the convention with France, were 
posterior to the completion of that compact. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that a more 
extensive construction of the power of treaty, 
in the confederation, than in our present 
Constitution, tenanced by the union 
in the same b egislative powers with 
the power of But this argument 
can have no force is considered that 
the principal legislative powers with regard 
to the objects embraced by the treaties of 
Congress, were not vested in that body, but 
remained with individual States. Such 
are the power of specific taxation, the power 
of regulating trade, the power of naturaliza- 
tion, etc. 


rmer 
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If in theory the objects of iegislative 
power are excepted out of the power cf 
treaty, this must have been equally, at least, 
the case with the legislative powers of the 
State governments as with those of the 
United States. Indeed the argument was 
much stronger for the objection, where dis- 
tinct governments were the depository of 
the legislative power, than where the same 
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The consular convention with France 
stands in a peculiar predicament It was 
negotiated under the former government, 
and ratified under the present; and so may 
> regarded as a treaty of both governments 
llustrative of the extent of the power of 
treaty in both. The delicate and the 
extraordinary nature of the provisi 
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Constitution), has 
that the provi- 
treaty are justified by the true 
interpretation of the Consti- 
tution—are tioned by the practice upon 
a similar power under the confederation, 
and by the practice in other instances under 
the present Government? 

If this has been demonstrated, what shall 
we think of the candor and sincerity of the 
objections which have been erected on the 
basis of a contrary supposition? Do they 
not unequivocally prove, that the adversaries 
of the treaty have been resolved to discredit 
it by every artifice they could invent? That 
they have not had truth for their guide, and 
consequently are very unfit guides for the 
public opinion, very unsafe guardians of the 
public welfare? 

It is really painful and disgusting to ob- 
serve sophisms so miserable as those which 
question the constitutionality of the treaty, 
retailed to an enlightened people, and in- 
sisted upon with so much seeming fervency 
and earnestness It is impossible not to 
bestow men, who act this part, 
the imputation of hypocrisy. The absurdity 
of the doctrine is too glaring to permit even 
charity itself to suppose it sincere. If it 
were possible to imagine that a majority in 
any branch of our government, could betray 
the Constitution, and trifle with the Nation, 
so far as to adopt and act upon such a doc- 
trine—it would be time to despair of the 
Republic. 

There would be no security at home, no 
respectability abroad. Our constitutional 
charter would become a dead letter. The 
organ of our Government for foreign af- 
fairs would be treated with derision when- 
ever he should hereafter talk of negotiation 
or treaty. May the great Ruler of nations 
avert [rom our country so grievous a calam- 
ity. 
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Outstanding Record of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. TOM MURRAY 
OF TEN NESSFE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the lst session of the 84th Con- 


gress established an outstanding record 
with respect to postal and civil-service 
legislation. This is a record in which 
each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives may take just pride. 

I feel that the members of our Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, in 
particular, are deserving of the highest 
commendation for their contribution to 
this exceptional record. Both personally 
and as chairman of the committee I 
want to extend to each member my deep 
appreciation and sincere respect for a 
job well done. They have been most 
loyal and conscientious in their attend- 
ance at committee meetings. Their con- 
duct at all times has been characterized 
by unselfish devotion to duty regardless 
of personal sacrifices. In my judgment, 
there is no other group so well informed 
on the many—and often controversial— 
problems of the postal service and the 
Federal civil service It is a fair state- 
ment that much that was accomplished 
on these problems should be credited to 
their spirit of helpful cooperation and 
the information and evidence relating to 
legislation before the committee which 
has been developed through their indi- 
vidual and collective efforts. 

POSTAL PAY AND POSITION CLASSIFICATION 

An outstanding instance ef the value 
of such concerted committee action is 
the enactment of the Postal Field Serv- 
ice Compensation Act of 1955—Public 
Law 68, 84th Congress. This was truly 
a committee bill, representing the prod- 
uct of the combined efforts of the entire 
membership of the committee. The act 
provides for an average of 8.1-percent 
increase in the salary of postal employees 
and corrects serious inequities in their 
Salary schedules. At the same time, it 
establishes a new salary structure which 
reflects a more realistic relationship be- 
tween the various positions in the postal 
service—particularly with reference to 
their duties and responsibilities—and the 
Salaries of such positions. The basic 
provisions were contained in a bill re- 
ported by the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Postal salaries and the classification 
of 500,000 postal positions are a tre- 
mendously complex and difficult subject. 
Full and complete hearings on the mat- 
ter were held by our committee over a 
period of several weeks. The Postmas- 
ter General and his staff presented the 
proposal of the administration and ad- 
vised the committee on technical and 
operating problems. The views and rec- 
ommendations of all major employee or- 
ganizations were received and given ex- 
tensive consideration. A number of 
executive sessions were held in order to 
work out a solution of differences. 

On the basis of the information de- 
veloped in this very comprehensive de- 
liberation our committee reached agree- 
ment on the principles and specific pro- 
visions of legislation to establish a com- 
plete new system of postal pay and posi- 
tion classification giving appropriate 
recognition, salarywise, to substantial 
differences in the levels of the duties and 
responsibilities of positions in the postal 
service. 

This new postal salary law represents 
a great milestone in the development of 
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a comprehensive and moder: 
program for the postal ss 
postal establishment is ¢ 
service organization, with n 
half a million employees 
percent of its expenditures ar: 
sonal services. It is impo: 
fore, to overemphasize th 

of a sound and effective px 
gram, from the standpoint of 
agement and employee benefit 

The new law, in addition ti 
creases averaging 8.1 perc: 
minimum of 6 percent for a] 
contains many other emp] 
as well as provisions whi 
tribute materially to efficien, 
omy in postal operations. 

ny postal employee will } 
right to appeal to the Civil S: 
mission in order to determin, 
sition has been placed in the ; 
ary level. The Post Office | 
must comply with the deci 
Commission. 

Each postal employee 
against any loss of salary, an 
will receive at least. the mini 
percent salary increase. 

Progress of clerks and c 
constitute the major worki! 
through the automatic ste; 
will be accelerated under the 1 
Each step-increase will be la: 
before and the employee will 
top of his salary level in 7 vea: 
of 9 years as had been the cas: 

Substitute employees, who | 
were ineligible for longevity 
creases, will be entitled to the s 
matic step-increases as rt 
ployees. 

Postmasters and_ supervi 
heretofore had single salary 
will receive automatic step-incrs 
do other employees, thus fo. 
time being given a real incent 
superior performance in th 
salary recognition. 

Any employee who is promoted 
receive a salary increase whi 
minimum, equals the differenc: 
the first step-rates of his old 
salary levels. . 

There will be far greater 
for promotion. The new salary 
ule, which establishes 20 separate s: 
levels, permits placement of man) 
ployees in positions at levels above 
they previously occupied. A lars: 
ber of positions in the postal ser 
rant higher salaries than could 
under the old law, and such hi 
aries may be paid under this 
The inclusion of positions in 
gional and district offices in the 
ary schedule also will open u! 
promotional opportunities fo1 
personnel. 

Appointments at higher t! 
initial step-rate for any positiol 
postal field service will be permitt« 
in the cases of, first, persons W! 
been civilian employees in other b! 
of the Government; and, seconc 
tions in the district or region: 
or which are professional or scientu 
nature. ; 

Postal employees will be changed fr 
the semimonthly to the biweekly ‘! 
of salary payments, providin: 
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vear and thereby granting an 
y's pay each year. This will 
ndardization of the payday on 
day of each alternate week 
the year. 
ent system of payments for 
1d holiday work is continued, 
request of the clerk and carrier 
e ; rganizations. 
sified substitute will be per- 
- every 5 regular employees— 
iation of the principle estab- 
er the old law which provided 
ratio. 
thorized travel allowance for 
ansportation employees assigned 
i duty is increased from $6 to $9 
- This authorization is in con- 
with the recent increase in au- 
1 travel allowances for other Fed- 
nnel. 
tmaster General must submit 
prehensive report on operations 
this legislation by January 15, 
Such report must include infor- 
n summary and in detail, with 
to activities under the act and 
r data as will enable the Com- 
on Post Office and Civil Service 
ectively to perform their legisla- 
w function under section 136 of 
islative Reorganization Act of 


ent need for this legislation 
been recognized. The attention 
ress has been directed to this need 
its committees as well as the re- 
pecial commissions. The postal 
system—or rather lack of sys- 
n effect before enactment of this 
tion completely ignored the prin- 
e of equal pay for substantially equal 
It made no provision for recog- 
variations in the difficulty, respon- 
and qualification requirements of 
al position. Employees were 

ly on the basis of job titles and 
established by law for such 


liminate waste and achieve a 
neasure of efficiency and econ- 
the postal establishment, it is 
1 that adequate recognition be 
i the responsibility of super- 
‘sonnel. It is only with such 
tion that the number of em- 
s needed to perform the many 
of the postal service may be re- 
nd keptata minimum. The out- 


i salary procedure previously in 
was a millstone around the neck 
lanagement, a major obstruction to 
florts toward improving postal serv- 
5 Well as the lot of postal employees. 


EMPLOYEES SALARY 

OF 1955 
7 Immediately after reporting the Postal 
‘a Service Compensation Act of 1955, 
committee took up the matter of in- 
for other classified Federal em- 
Complete hearings also were 
on legislation to adjust the salaries 
= employees, at which representa- 
of the Civil Service Commission 
fsented the views of the administra- 
1 and representatives of employee or- 
ations submitted their recommen- 
“sions. On the basis of these hearings 
and information developed by the com- 
“uttee on its own initiative, the com- 


INCREASE ACT 


mittee reported legislation to provide a 
742-percent salary increase for over one 
million classified Federal employees— 
see Public Law 94, 84th Congress. 

One of the major factors in recom- 
mending this salary increase was the in- 
crease in cost-of-living. The last salary 
increase was granted effective July 1, 
1951, when the cost-of-living index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 110.9. 
In January 1955, the index stood at 114.3, 
an increase of 3.4 points or 3.07 percent. 
Our committee reported a bill granting 
a 7.5 percent increase to every employee 
covered. 

As in the case of the postal salary in- 
crease legislation, this increase for Fed- 
eral classified employees likewise was 
truly a committe> bill. The increase 
is substantially greater than the in- 
creased cost of living since the last pay 
raise, but in the view of the committee 
it is appropriate in order to provide 
these employees with increased real 
wages which will permit them to enjoy 
a general’ rise in their standard of living 
along with the millions of workers out- 
side of Government. 


BONDING OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Long-sought legislation to authorize 
the Government to procure bonds for 
Federal employees—Public Law 323, 83d 
Congress—was reported by our commit- 
tee. This legislation permits the pro- 
curement by the Government of blan- 
ket, position schedule, or other types of 
bonds—suitable for the numbers and 
types of employees involved—for Federal 
employees who are required by law or 
regulation to be bonded. These em- 
ployees have had to pay for their own 
bonds, and will be relieved of this ex- 
pense. The new procedure also will re- 
sult in savings in administrative costs 
to the Government which will more than 
equalize the cost of procuring the bonds. 
This policy is in conformity with the 
best practice in private business and 
industry. 

CAREER APPOINTMENTS FOR 
EMPLOYEES 


CERTAIN FEDERAL 


The committee also approved legisla- 
tion—Public Law 380, 84th Congress— 
to authorize the granting of career-type 
appointments for thousands of indefinite 
and temporary employees who are not 
eligible for such appointments under 
Executive Order 10577. Early in the 
year I wrote the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, pointing out the necessity of pro- 
viding for career-type appointments for 
these employees, but the Commission 
declined to adopt my recommendation. 
An employee not covered by the Execu- 
tive order may obtain such an appoint- 
ment if he occupied a position in the 
competitive civil service on January 23, 
1955, served in the position from that 
date to the effective date of the legisla- 
tion, has passed a qualifying competitive 
examination or within 1 year passes a 
noncompetitive qualifying examination, 
and has completed 3 years of satisfactory 
service in the competitive civil service. 

INCREASES IN CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 

ANNUITIES 


The committee also worked out and 
reported legislation to increase annuities 
of retired Federal employees by 12 per- 
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cent on the first $1,500 and 8 percent on 
all in excess of $1,500, except that no 
regular annuity will be increased to an 
amount in excess of $4 104—Public Law 
369, 84th Congress. This will relieve a 
great deal of the hardship which many 
of our retired Federal employees have 
suffered because of the rise in 
living. 


cost-ol- 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 

The Federal Employees Group Life In- 
surance Act of 1954 resulted in a 
equity with respect to the interests 
which many employees and former em- 
ployees hold in nonprofit beneficial asso- 
ciations that had been organized by 
groups of employees over the years. 
About 135,000 Federal employees were 
faced with loss of life insurance protec- 
tion which they held as members of such 
beneficial associations. The committee 
action will make possible the continu- 
ance of such protection for these em- 
ployees. Arrangements for the neces- 
sary amendment to the law was worked 
out with the Civil Service Commission— 
Public Law 356, 84th Congress. 
TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT IN THE P< 

ICE OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 

Public Law 286, 84th Congress, author- 
izes the employment on suitable work in 
the postal service of certain custodial 
employees—many of whom have previ- 
ous postal experience—notwithstanding 
the laws which in general prohibit dual 
employment of Government personnel. 

ALLOWANCES 


in- 


FOR UNIFORMS 
Legislation to remcve an inequity in 
the Federal Employees Uniform Allow- 
ance Act was approved by the commit- 
tee—Public Law 37, 84th Congress. This 
legislation will permit that act to apply 
to employees who in the future may be 
required to wear uniforms, and also will 
require annual reports to Congress on 
the administration of that act. 
UBSISTENCE AND QUARTERS FOR CFI TAIN CORI 
OF ENGINEERS EMPLOYEES 
The committee reported legislation— 
Public Law 35, 84th Congress—to provide 
for the furnishing of subsistence and 
quarters to approximately 2,500 employ- 
ees of the Corps of Engineer rates 
of pay are established under the prevail- 
ing wage system. Although their pay 
rates are comparable to those for similar 
jobs in private industry, they have not 
been furnished quarters and subsistence 
as is generally the case in private indus- 
try. This legislation will place them on 
a par with employees in private industry 
in such respect. 
PROHIBITION AGAINST GOVERN 
MENT OF DISLOYAL I 
The 84th Congress wrote into a single 
permanent law—Public Law 330, 84th 
Congress—the many provisions which 
have been carried in appropriation acts 
and other laws to deny Federal employ- 
ment to disloyal persons and those who 
strike, or assert the right to strike, 
against the Government. Such employ- 
ment will be a penal offense. 
CERTAIN 


s whose 


MENT EMPLOYe 
RSONS 


1 


EQUALIZATION OF POSTAL SALARIES 


In separate legislation—Public Law 90, 
84th Congress—the committee removed 
an inequity in the postal salary laws 
whereunder a number of dispatchers in 
the motor vehicle service and other su- 
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pervisors were limited to salaries lower 
than similar workers with lesser periods 
of service. Some of these employees 
might have been required, without this 
legislation, to repay certain salary pay- 
ments they had received. 

MAILING OF KEYS AND IDENTIFICATION DEVICES 

Existing law authorizing the return by 
mail of hotel and steamship keys was 
clarified and brought up-to-date by the 
committee—Public Law 238, 84th Con- 
gress. This will authorize transmission 
through the mails of keys, identification 
devices, and other small articles desig- 
nated by the Postmaster General, at a 
postage rate of 5 cents for each 2 ounces 
or fraction thereof. The bill was strong- 
ly recommended by the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans and other organizations 
which had developed convenient means 
for the identifying and returning of such 
articles. 

MAILING OF PUBLICATIONS OF CHURCHES AND 

CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 

Under a simplified procedure approved 
by the committee—Public Law 170, 84th 
Congress—churches and church organi- 
zations no longer will be required to 
maintain subscription lists separate from 
their memberships in order to obtain 
second-class postage rates for mailing 
their publications. Publications of insti- 
tutions of learning, trade unions, lodges, 
beneficial socieities, and similar organi- 
zations have had this privilege for some 
time. 

OTHER COMMITTEE LEGISLATION WHICH BECAME 
LAW 

Other legislation reported by the com- 
mittee includes Public Law 65, 84th Con- 
gress, barring claims for unpaid money 
orders unless presented within 20 years, 
and Public Law 108, 84th Congress, au- 
thorizing transmission in the mails, un- 
der appropriate regulations, of live scor- 
pions for purposes of medical research 
or the manufacture of antivenin. 
BILLS PASSED BY THE HOUSE BUT NOT BY 

OTHER BODY 

Several bills of special note reported 
by the committee were passed by the 
House but not acted on by the other 
body. 

FREE 

One of my greatest disappointments 
of the first session of the 84th Congress 
is the failure to obtain final action on 
legislation to continue the free mailing 
privilege for troops in Korea which ex- 
pired June 30 of this year. 

Free mail for these troops first was 
authorized in 1950, to expire in 1953. 
The expiration date later was extended 
to June 1955, unless terminated earlier 
by the President. When this final termi- 
nation date approached without any 
word from the Department of Defense, 
I requested the views of that Depart- 
ment and the Post Office Department 
on an extension under the same condi- 
tions. Upon their failure to submit a 
timely recommendation, an arrangement 
was worked out with them to allow the 
troops to send mail free until such time 
as Congress could have an opportunity 
to act, and I introduced legislation— 
H. R. 7125—to fix a new expiration date 
of June 30, 1956, unless terminated 
earlier by the President. 

This legislation, H. R. 7125, was unani- 
mously approved by the House Post Of- 


THE 


MAIL FOR TROOPS IN KOREA 


fice and Civil Service Committee and the 
House of Representatives, but has not yet 
passed the other body. I earnestly hope 
that prompt action will be taken in the 
next session on this urgently needed 
measure, which will provide our troops 
in Korea some small measure of con- 
venience and necessity by granting them 
the right to send mail free to their fam- 
ilies and loved ones at home. 

The discontinuance of free mail for 
troops in Korea in my judgment has re- 
sulted in a severe blow to the morale and 
well being of these troops as well as their 
families and friends on the home front. 

SAVING OF SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES WHOSE 

POSITIONS ARE DOWNGRADED 


H. R. 3255 would prevent loss of salary 
for classified Federal employees whose 
positions are reclassified to lower salary 
grades. This measure applies the recog- 
nized principle of a savings provision 
for salaries of employees who have satis- 
factorily performed their duties for 2 or 
more years when their positions are 
downgraded. It applies to any down- 
grading on or after July 1, 1954, and will 
benefit an estimated 5,000 Federal em- 
ployees who have suffered losses of salary 
through downgradings through no fault 
of their own. It will also be prospective 
in effect. The mere threat of this legis- 
lation forced the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to revise its regulations so as to pro- 
vide partial relief for these employees. 
The regulations, however, are deemed 
inadequate and the committee bill is de- 
signed to provide the necessary protec- 
tion for these employees. 

EXECUTIVE PAY 


A bill entitled “‘The Federal Executive 
Pay Act of 1955”—H. R. 7619—providing 
needed adjustments in the salaries of top 
officials in the executive branch of the 
Government and certain others, was ap- 
proved by the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and passed by the 
House of Representatives, but was not 
acted on by the other body. The salary 
rates and the relationships between the 
various positions in this bill were very 
carefully worked out on the basis of ad- 
ministrative advice and recommenda- 
tions and an extensive study in which 
our ranking minority member cooperated 
with me. The legislation was requested 
by the President, who outlined the gen- 
eral principles which he believed should 
be followed in the adjustment of execu- 
tive salaries. Only Cabinet officers— 
$25,000 per annum—would receive sal- 
aries higher than those paid Members 
of Congress, while but 10 other officials 
would receive as much as a Member of 
Congress. 

“PRAY FOR PEACE” STAMP 


The committee and the House of Rep- 
resentatives unanimously approved H. R. 
692, to authorize the use of first- and 
second-class post offices of a special can- 
celing stamp or postmarking die bearing 
the words “Pray for peace,” but the 
other body did not act on this bill. 

Additional bills passed by the House 
and pending before the other body 
follow: 

ACCOUNTING FOR PENALTY MAIL 


H.R. 5856 will eliminate unnecessary 


paperwork by Government departments 
and agencies in their accounting for pen- 
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alty mail materials. Approva) 
legislation will result in savings of a 
part of the present $3.8 million ¢, 
such accounting. Needed fisca)} 
mation is available through oth, 
expensive means. 

RENEWAL OF DEEPWATER MAIL Co» 


H. R. 4569 will authorize rer 
contracts for carrying the mai] o) 
water routes without adverti 
bids, when it is in the inter 
postal service to do so. Such ; 
presently applies to contracts for inja 
water routes, star routes, screen-ve); 
routes, and mail messenger servic; 
LEGISLATION NOT APPROVED BY THE pr 

RETIREMENT CREDIT FOR CERT 

SERVICE 

S. 1041, providing for allo 
civil service retirement credi 
tain service on Federal-State | 
financed by Federal funds rend 
persons who are retired on or aft: 
30, 1954, who make application f 
credit, and who make appropriat: 
tribution to the retirement fund 
approved by the President’s n 
cum of disapproval dated Au 
1955. 

EMPLOYEE BENEFIT LEGISLATION PR 
OTHER HOUSE COMMITTEI 

In this discussion of legislatio: 
benefit of Federal employees | 
mention in passing two importa! 
ures which were approved by « 
tees other than the House Post 
and Civil Service Committee 

For some time past there 
general recognition of the need { 
sion of the dual-compensation 
which generally prohibits the 
retired commissioned officers of 
for a civilian position if such s 
gether with retired pay, exceec 
Public Law 239, 84th Congress, re} 
by the Committee on Veteran 
increases this limitation to $10.0! 
permitting the utilization in civi 
sitions of the special qualificatio: 
many of these retired 
officers. 

The House Committee on Gove 
Operations approved legislatio1 
Law 189, 84th Congress—further an 
ing the Travel Expense Act of 1 
creasing from $9 to $12 a day t! 
mum authorized allowances fo: 
employees traveling on official | 
This conforms to the provision 
postal pay legislation which incre: 
$3 the maximum authorized allow 
for postal transportation employe: 
signed to road duty. ‘These 
were necessary to compensate em} 
in travel status for increased < 
living. 

COMMITTEE STUDIES AND INVEST! 

House Resolution 304, 84th C 
approved July 13, 1955, autho! 
House Post Office and Civil Servic 
mittee to conduct studies and 
tions of certain specific mati« 
to the postal . establishment 
Service Commission, and pers« 
grams, and civilian manpowe! 
in the Government. 

Pursuant to the _ resolutio? 
standing subcommittees wer 

The Subcommittee on Post Office «! 
Postal Operations is composed 0! 
Dowpy, Texas, chairman; E! 
ROBESON, JR., Virginia; DANTE B. F’ 





TOHN 















spr, California; 
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.: Joe M. Kiccore, Texas; KaTH- 
cr, GeorGE, New York; CHARLEs S. 
ELFrorpD A. CEDER- 


* Michigan. Ex officio: Tom Mur- 
synnessee; EDWARD H. REEs, Kansas. 
ibcommittee has broad jurisdic- 
+> conduct studies and investiga- 

. ne of postal operations. 
e Manpower Utilization and De- 
+mental Personnel Management Sub- 
mittee is composed of JAMES C. 
ins Georgia, chairman; JOHN LESIN- 


Worth Carolina, 


os Michigan; HuGH Q. ALEXANDER, 
GRACIE PFosT, Idaho; 


HOLIFIELD, California; ROBERT J. 


peTT Pennsylvania; 


Michigan, 
Tennessee; 


: NANSEN, 
m MURRAY, 
Kansas. 


H. R. Gross, 
Joun E. HENDERSON, Ohio; AUGUST 
Ex officio: 
EDWARD H, 
This subcommittee is re- 


nsible for study and investigation of 
imber of specific matters relating to 


more 


effective utilization of civilian 


wer in the Federal Government. 


mat 


e Subcommittee on the Civil Serv- 

1 Personnel Programs is composed 
James H. Morrison, Louisiana, chair- 
Grorcr M. RHODES, Pennsylvania; 


E. Moss, California; T. JAMES 

; TumuLty, New Jersey; CEcIL M. HARDEN, 
\diana: ALBERT W. CRETELLA, Connec- 

it: Jor. T. BrRoYHILL, Virginia, Ex 

»» Tom Murray, Tennessee; Ep- 


WARD H. Rees, Kansas. 


mittee 


This subcom- 
is responsible for study and in- 


vestigation of the operations of the Civil 
Service Commission and of Federal ci- 


lian personnel programs, 
These studies 





and investigations 


in 


part are extensions of similar ones com- 
pleted in the last Congress, but largely 
relate to matters which were not 


idered in such earlier studies 





and 


1, according to information and evi- 


dence developed by the committee in 
the present Congress, warrant the com- 


mittee 


mittee’s attention. 


2, The objectives of these studies 


and 


investigations are the achievement of 
ater eficiency and economy in postal 
operations and in the utilization of man- 


power by the Government, and 


the 


strengthening of civil service and per- 
‘ mnel practices in order to increase their 
. value as Management tools and factors 


in better employee relations. 


The legislative record of our commit- 


tee speaks for itself. 


I regard it as a 


eat privilege to serve as chairman of 
this fine committee and deeply appre- 
clate the cooperation which each mem- 


; | ber of the committee has given, 





Theater as Communication 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


} HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, a recent 
ue of the Saturday Review had an ar- 
uce entitled “Theater as Communica- 


n 

















"ton" which pointed out the effective 
“idution our cultural activities make 











to international understanding. I ask 
permission to insert this article in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in order to call 
attention to the important projects 
which have been taken during this past 
year. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEATER AS COMMUNICATION 
(By Henry Hewes) 

Exporting theater is one of the most effec- 
tive ways the people of any nation have of 
communicating with the people of other 
countries. Who could be more winning 
tourists than the stars, director, and hands 
of a first-rate show? But “communicat- 
ing’ should not be thought of as propa- 
gandizing or a gimmick of prestige. What 
communicating means is the finding of mu- 
tual points similarity beneath the sur- 
face of life in various lands, and under 
various systems of government, so that the 
people of the country in which the audi- 
ence is located can come to recognize that 
foreigners are not strange monsters, but 
human beings with the same basic drives 
and feelings that they have. 


of 
lr 


For instance, on a visit to Soviet-con- 
trolled East Berlin last November I was 
touched and encouraged to find what had 


appeared to me cold citizens hostile to West- 
ern ideas of compassion and the tenderer 
emotions audibly sighing in sympathy with 
a sentimental piece of theater. The occa- 
sion was the ending of Bertholt Brecht’s 
The Caucasian Circle of Chalk, when a little 
boy runs across the stage to the arms of 
his adopted mother during a test to decide 
to which of two parents he is to be awarded. 
The scene was evoking something funda- 
mental to all human beings, independent of 
any propaganda message printed in the pro- 


gram. 
Although this sort of communication 
should be the purpose of an international 


exchange of theater, there’s more to a show 
than purity of heart. Someone's got to put 
up the dough Governments who spend 
public funds to make possible the sending 
abroad of plays must sell the project to the 


people’s representatives as more valuable 
than armament, dams, soil conservation, 
and other expenditures. This makes it 


strongly tempting for the theater to adver- 
tise itself as a cold-war weapon. And the 
fact that the Russian Government has spent 
nearly $2 billion on international theater 
exchange since the end of World War II 
strengthens the argument that a burst of 
Gorki must be countered by a volley of 
Thornton Wilder. 

After obtaining funds from a reluctant 
Congress or from a less reluctant but ex- 
tremely cautious State Department, the next 
step is to arive at a decision of what to send. 
And here again, since there is no recognized 
permanent theater company, and no guar- 
anty of a continuation of the exchange pro- 
gram, the criterion is, ‘‘What will make this 
best impression?” What’s worse is that this 
last question really means, “What will get 
a favorable reaction from the press of a big 
foreign city?” Complicating matters is the 
fact that a great many of our best plays are 
those highly critical of the American way of 
life, or those delving into abnormal be- 
havior. These are put aside as bad am- 
bassadors to people who know us—it is 
feared—only through this one play. Other 
countries escape this dilemma by sending 
classic drama, which is not representational 
of contemporary life. But young America 
has virtually no classic plays of our own to 
export, and no readily identifiable manner 
with the English classics which distinguishes 
our acting from that of England. 

This year’s advisory panel on the drama 
set up by the American National Theater 
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and Academy found itself with a thoroughly 
proved asset in Porgy and Bess, and with a 
subsidy from a special President's fund this 
attraction was sent to many spots in Europe, 
the Middle East, and South America, where 
it could otherwise not have afforded to go 
As for new productions, the panel was pretty 
well stymied. The State Department con- 
tract with ANTA provided only for travel ex- 
penses and losses incurred un- 
favorable rates of exchange, and not for the 
underwriting of the cost of production itself. 
For this and other reasons Salute to France 
came to be organized as a gesture of private 
philanthropy. The ANTA drama panel, with 
the advice of the State Department 
in making the choices, which in the end 
turned out to be the least controversial se- 
lections possible. Judith Anderson in Medea 
presented an Australian-born actress in a 
Greek play made American through the re- 
writing of our distinguished poet, Robinson 
Jeffers. The Skin of Our Teeth, a positive- 
thinking play by the broadly cultured Thorn- 
ton Wilder, seemed an even better compan- 
ion-choice when producer Robert Whitehead 
was able to persuade Helen Hayes and Mary 
Martin, two of our most extroverted perform- 





because of 


assisted 


ers, to play the leading roles. And to round 
out the program, Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s Oklahoma, which combines folk 





drama and American musical-comedy te: 


hi- 


niques, appeared the most likely of all to 
please a Paris audience to which musical 
comedy is an almost unknown experience. 

The press cutings from Paris have indi- 
cated a mixed reaction to the program 
With the possible exception of Miss Hayes’ 
performance, none of it bowled over the 
French critics as did Porgy and Bess or even 
as did a Paris production of Arthur Miller's 
The Crucible earlier this season. On the 
other hand, we did break the cultural ice. 
If the French have not come to think of us 
as theatrical supermen, they have at least 
come to Know us as spirited theatrical 
workers. 

But Salute to France is not a good test 
case. The Paris Festival of which it is a 


part is more-or-less a tourist attraction held 
at a time of year when a large number of 
theatergoing Parisians are away for the sum- 
mer. The real problem is to break down the 
barriers of misunderstanding between the 
people of entire foreign populaces and our- 


selves. This means allocating funds to make 
possible tours into the smaller and less 
glamorous cities and to more distant and 
more primitive lands. 

The prospect of getting our established 
stars to undertake extended trips of this 
nature—even if we do succeed in convincing 
Congress of their desirability—is dim. A 
week in Paris is one thing. Three months in 
Southeast Asia at a nominal salary is far 


less attractive, and not a very sensible 
for stars whose services are in demand 
whose expenses at home are high 

Fortunately, there is an answer which has 
proved effective in many countries. A sub- 
sidized theater company composed mainly 
of young and unestablished players—though 
often led by two or three stars who prefer 
working in repertory—could take the Ameri- 
can combination of vitality and sincerity to 
these areas. There are in New York today 
several off-Broadway groups who are proving 
how effective young semipermanent 
panies can be. Of these, one in particular 
has arrived at a very definite 
own which makes any work it does an artis- 
tic achievement that could be exported with 
pride and confidence. This is Circle-in-the- 
Square, which—operating in the round 
under José Quintero’s direction—usually in- 
terests visiting artists and critics more than 
almost anything on Broadway 

Its recent, The King and the Duke, though 
it received a negative reception from the 
Broadway critics, is the kind of thing that 


for better or worse is most representative of 


step 


and 


com- 


style of it 
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America, and because it grows out of the 
writings of Mark Twain is about the nearest 
thing we have to a classic. Such a produc- 
tion would be ideal for the smaller cities of 
Europe and the Asiatic countries. It is real, 
it is honest, and it is more likely to cause 
unsophisticated people to find bonds of ex- 
perience with more pretentious and 
ambitious forms of drama. 

Another possibility—and this is as yet un- 
developed—is that Actors Studio with its 
newly acquired facilitie its immense 

ol of young tale1 

will utilize our 
a greater extent 


heretofore 


us than 


and 
it may mount productions 
directors’ 
and with a greater 
been achieved. 
cementing of a defi- 

acting 
of course, would be the 
nent resident company 
h would compare fa- 


] mpanies to be 


actors’ and 


y be the 
chool of 

» ideal solution 
y up of a perm: 
York City wh 
ith the national ci 
pitals of every Eu 
York 


oiect it 


ro- 
chapter of 
primary goal 
rogress in affili- 
» Cokumbia University Arts 

rmanent resident company 

it deserves from both 

rnment subsidy, it could 

inuing source of characteristic 

theater at its highest level. It 

a flagship to all of American 

theater, coulc uur our oWn country, and 
Id be sent abroad ; propaganda but 


ion of our way of life. 
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Necessity To Meet the Nation’s Health 
Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


IiON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Atgust 1, 1955 


WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent study condueted by the Ford 
Foundation, based on numerous individ- 
ual personal interviews, indicates that 
Americans of all income groups are 
greatly concerned over health problems 
and how to meet the cost of illness. This 
concern also finds expression in the 
steadily climbing sales curve for health 
insurance policies and the increasing 
number of labor agreements which in- 
clude health insurance at fringe benefits. 
Obviously, this great demand on the 
part of the American people for protec- 
tion against the cost of illness must be 
recognized by State legislatures and the 
Congress. 

During the 83d Congress, the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
under my chairmanship, conducted ex- 
tensive hearings into health prob- 
lems and voluntary health insurance. 
Throughout these hearings emphasis 
was placed on the present outlook for the 
treatment and cure of major diseases 
and how individuals may protect them- 
selves against major medical expenses 
through voluntary rather than com- 
pulsory insurance arrangements. The 
hearings also highlighted the great need 
which exists for increased health facil- 
ities—including research into and treat- 
ment of diseases—and health personnel 
including physicians, research staffs, and 
hursing personnel. 


RT 
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There is no simple answer to our 
health problems. Rather, the answer 
must be sought in a multitude of meas- 
ures. Individual health insurance is 
exceedingly costly and offers compara- 
tively little protection. New ways must, 
therefore, be found of expanding group 
coverage. There is some hope that title 
I of the omnibus health bill now pend- 
ing before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce—the re- 
insurance title—may speed up experi- 
mentation with new group coverage in 
the health-insurance field and particu- 
larly with regard to major medical ex- 
penses. Itis gratifying to learn that the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of New Jersey 
has shown commendable interest in this 
field by recently announcing a plan ap- 
Plicable to those of advanced years. 
This is a field in which there is great 
need for a workable plan. 

Increasing amounts of private capital 
must be channeled into the construction 
of health facilities. Iam greatly pleased 
that the administration has adopted in 
its proposed omnibus bill the principle 
of mortgage loan insurance for health 
facilities which was developed in the 
course of the hearings during the 83d 
Congress conducted by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
This approach is not dissimilar to the 
plan that has proved an outstanding 
success in stimulating residential hous- 
ing construction. There is every reason 
to believe that this approach might also 
be useful in providing additional pri- 
vately financed health facilities. 

In several communities, we have seen 
competition between health plans spon- 
sored by State or local medical societies 
on the one hand, and lay-sponsored 
health plans on the other hand. Com- 
petition among these plans has resulted 
in more extensive coverage, thus greatly 
benefiting the members of these plans. 

Industrial and labor health plans have 
been inaugurated under numerous col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. While 
many workmen are thus benefited with 
increased protection against the cost of 
illness, sight must not be lost of the fact 
that similar protection must be secured 
for individuals not employed in these 
industries. 

Legislation now pending in the Con- 
gress would provide some Federal as- 
sistance for the construction of medical 
schools and non-Federal research facil- 
ities. Availability of these facilities 
would make possible the graduating of 
additional physicians and would provide 
space for additional research workers. 

Finally, Congress has adopted legisla- 
tion to assist in the financing of a study 
of present methods of treating mental 
illnesses. This study amounts to a crit- 
ical self-examination conducted jointly 
by those who are primarily concerned 
with the treatment of mental diseases. 
The undertaking of this study holds out 
some hope for. the future that we might 
be able substantially to improve treat- 
ment methods now employed. It also 
may result, I trust, in the improved 
utilization of available health personnel 
in the field of mental health. 

In conclusion, the health needs of the 
Nation are so varied and complex with 
regard- to different geographical areas 
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and different diseases that no 
Swer will be able to meet al] 
needs. In the case of many 
for example in the case of ve 
eases and tuberculosis, the ad 
new remedies has radically ch 
needs with regard to treatment 
diseases. I am hopeful that ns 
eries will similarly ease the | 
other diseases have placed on 
uals, communities, and 
local, State, and Federal—but | 
hat the Federal Government 
come increasingly active in gs; 
and supporting voluntary m 
which increased protection c: 
to individuals against the cost 


Closure of Gavins Point Dan 


XTENSION OF REMAR!] 


OF 


£overnn 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITE! 
Tuesday, August 2, 1: 


Mr. CASE of South D: 
President, on July 31, 1955, tl 
South Dakota and Nebraska 
the closure of Gavins Point D 
Missouri River by appropri 
monies. 

The Honorable Wilber lh 
Seeretary of the Army, as ont 
Official acts, participated i 
monies. 

His remarks on this occa 
show that he appreciates 
the full impact of the many | 
will come to the area and the 
the Missouri River developm 
gram. It was a most excellent 
and I ask unanimous consent t 


speech in its entirety inserted in t 


ORD. 

There being no objection, t] 
was ordered to be printed in th 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE 
BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THI 
CLOSURE OF GAVINS POINT DAM 
S. Dak., JuLy 31, 1955 
The closure of the Gavins P 

the Missouri River has impre 

significance. Today the page i 

to the beginning of another in 

ter in the history of the Misso 
region embracing all or part < 

States and comprising one-sixth 

area of the United States. Thi 

ter will tell the story of tremend 
in the agricultural, industrial 
cial development of this entire 

will record a steadily l 


x 


rising le 
nomic security and well-being ! 
Americans. 

As Secretary of the Army, 3 
first Official duties, I am parti 
to be present, because of the lead 
Army—our Corps of Engineer 
in carrying out the vast Miss 
velopment program, bringing t« 
hopes and great expectations ol 
of the people of this area. 

I do not come here today as : 
in the field of water-resource d¢ 
No son of Michigan, surrounded ! 
Lakes, and which to a large ext« 
founding and growth to water, c 
appreciate the vital part that 
in the life of our Nation. More 














¢+hat State, and in other official and 
env cial capacities, I have grappled with 
myriad problems connected with harbors 
ve ond navigation, lake levels, beach 
sj ter diversion, drought relief, and 
, tters related to water, or the lack 
+ [ come with full understanding of 


ui 


aroblems, of the difficulties you have 
i‘ ed, and of the great good which 
ws i your children’s children will derive 


» Missouri Basin program. 

ns Point Dam is of extraordinary im- 
e as a key installation of the entire 
eam. the key to many of the major bene- 
" g from that program. It is a sym- 
111 that has been accomplished in the 
vears in harnessing “Old Muddy” and 
itaries from the furthest rivulet in 
-nwestern Montana to the mighty volume 
ster discharged into the Mississippi at 
we recall that within a little over 
+ury there have been 16 disastrous floods 
w this point, with a toll of tragedy 
yned in many lives, and property dam- 
idding up to hundreds of millions of 
and at least a hundred lesser but 
tly inundations—we are able to ap- 
reciate the true value of a control system 
which, although incomplete, already has 
robbed the great river of its power 
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When we recall further the suffering and 
r and huge economic loss caused by 
uring drought in this plains region dur- 
the last several decades, the significance 
¢ the fact that this vast system now makes 
3 the once waste waters of the Missouri read- 
y available to irrigate the dry and thirsty 

: land becomes strikingly apparent. 
Nor are these the only great benefits con- 
d upon this area by the Missouri Basin 
velopment program. A third is hydro- 
electric power—power to lighten the farm- 
er's labor and to extend his capabilities; 
wer to vitalize new and highly productive 
industries and create new wealth; power 
which will add immeasurably to the pros- 

perity of the entire basin. 

A fourth benefit is the advantage to your 
commerce which will accrue from the sta- 
bilization of the Missouri throughout a dis- 

ice of 760 miles from the authorized head 

navigation—which, in time, may be ex- 

: tended upriver as economic factors war- 
to its juncture with the Mississippi. 
Before long the products of the Missouri 
Valley will be able to move in ever-mounting 
volume to the markets of the midcontinent 
ng this waterway. Your industries will 
we freer access to the great trunk system 
{ waterways reaching south to the oil and 
cotton fields of the gulf and along the coast 
{ Florida and Mexico; up the Ohio to the 
present industrial heart of the Nation; north 
to the Twin Cities, and eventually to the 
Great Lakes and, by the St. Lawrence, to all 
the oceans of the world. It is a magnificent 
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prospect 


I would hesitate to conclude even this ab- 
breviated catalog of the benefits of the Mis- 
ourt Basin development program without 
at ‘east mentioning the recreational advan- 

‘ges provided by the creation of a chain of 
‘Kes along 1,200 river-miles through the 
rouing prairies. The satisfactions looked 
‘orward to by the residents of Yankton and 
“* environs from the use of Lewis and Clark 
Which will shortly fill behind this 
Gav is Point Dam, will be matched, and 
multiplied, a hundredfold, along the course 

‘ the Missouri northward to Fort Peck. 
So far I have sketched the benefits of the 
sa ement program largely in terms of 
on to the Missouri Basin itself. If I 
aw ho further, I would be guilty of draw- 
ean ae incomplete picture, because the 
oer this development accruing to the 
; a at large are of incalculable value. 
: — big country of ours has become such 

“osely Knit industrial, agricultural, and 

“AL entity that disaster in one area is 
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keenly felt throughout the land. The tragic 
consequences of recurrent flood and drought 
here in the Missouri Valley have had adverse 
effects on the welfare of the entire United 
States. 

Conversely, the increased productivity and 
prosperity of any section of the country is 
reflected from coast to coast and from border 
to border. When, for example, a waterway 
cuts the cost of marketing Nebraska grain, 
or brings fertilizer more cheaply to the fields 
ef South Dakota, it helps to cut the cost 
of the food on every American table. When 
the stabilization of this great river, and the 
harnessing of its power attracts new indus- 
tries to its banks, the entire Nation is the 
richer. The people who live in one section 
of our land are today full partners, both 
in adversity and in prosperity, with those 
who live in every other section. 

Taking the long-range viewpoint, our na- 
tional security—our continued existence as a 
free nation—depends upon a dynamic and 
expanding economy. Not only must we meet 
continuing defense requirements of a mag- 
nitude unprecedented in our peacetime ex- 
perience—including heavy commitments to 
our friends and allies abroad—but we must 
also be prepared to bear the enormous bur- 
den of a full-scale war if it should be thrust 
upon us. All of this is superimposed on the 
necessity of supporting a constantly increas- 
ing population. Today there are more than 
165 million people living in the United 
States: in 20 years, it is predicted, there will 
be 220 million, and we certainly want to 
make sure that these 220 million have no 
less high a standard of living than we enjoy 
today. 

The backbone of our economy is our nat- 
ural resources, which we have been exploiting 
with a prodigal hand for nearly two cen- 
turies. None of these is more important than 
water. Disregarding the huge amounts of 
water needed by individuals in their daily 
living—which is proving a serious and grow- 
ing problem in our metropolitan areas as 
well—we neec, as our economy expands, 
more and more water for industrial power, 
more and more water to turn dry but fertile 
land into productive farms, water to float our 
inland commerce, tremendous supplies of 
water to satisfy the seemingly insatiable ap- 
petite of modern technological processes. 

Of course rain and snow, which are the 
sources of our water supply, continue to 
fall on our land, but our needs have grown 
so great and so specialized that we can no 
longer afford to take water for granted. We 
can no longer treat it as an inexhaustible 
resource and allow it to run a wayward and 
wasteful course to the sea. Where water is 
concerned, America is learning to face reali- 
ties. Our necessities demand that it be 
controlled, that its power be turned from 
destruction to production, and that it be dis- 
tributed, not in accordance with the whims 
of nature, but the requirements of man. 
If we fail to accomplish these ends, we in- 
vite the gravest difficulties, and perhaps 
disaster. 

President Eisenhower pointed up the seri- 
ousness of the situation when he declared 
that: “If we are to continue to advance 
agriculturally and industrially, we must 
make the best use of every drop of water 
which falls on our soil or which can be 
extracted from the ocean.” 


In that statement he spelled out the basic 
philosophy behind his vigorous support of 
water resource development programs, such 
as this Missouri Basin program, which are 
being pushed forward as fast as the Nation’s 
budgetary situation and economic health 
permit. 

Although both as a public official and a 
private citizen I have long been aware of 
the increasing need for water conservation, 
and have had no little personal experience 
with the problems involved, it was a revela- 
tion to me to discover, as I delved into the 
matter from the viewpoint of the Army, the 
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true magnitude of the Nation's requirements 
For instance, our Corps of Engineers has at 
the present time a backlog of over 8$8', 
billion worth of congressionally authorized 
construction, which is considerably more 
than all the construction the corps has done 
in the entire 134 years it has been engaged 
in civil-works programs. This huge backlog, 
General Sturgis tells me, has accumulated 
largely in the last 26 years, and is constantly 
growing greater. I might add that all these 
projects have been carefully screened. They 
are completely feasible from an engineering 
standpoint, and economically justified 

President Eisennower has emphatically 
demonstrated his complete and continuing 
approval of this inland waterway program 
This administration has initiated several 
worthwhile projects, and is devoting itself 
enthusiastically to completéng them. 

Among the many big projects in the engi- 
neer backlog on which work is now under- 
way, and which the administration is push- 
ing with redoubled vigor, are the complex 
central and southern Florida flood control 
and drainage project; the great Folsom, The 
Dalles, and Chief Joseph Dams in California, 
Oregon, and Washington; the 20-year proj- 
ect for the modernization of the Ohio River, 
and the Calumet-Sag Channel, which will 
link the Mississippi River system with the 
Great Lakes. The backlog also includes 
construction which will cost over $1 billion 
to complete the Army's part of this Missouri 
Basin program, including such big items as 
the Oahe and Big Bend Dams. We are go- 
ing ahead with these as rapidly as possible. 
Many important projects, however, are still 
under study. These include deepening the 
Delaware River Channel, most of the units 
of the big flood control project on the Kansas 
River and its tributaries, and the Old River 
closure, which will eliminate the great and 
ever-present danger that the Mississippi will 
seek a new channel down the Atchafalaya 
River and isolate such cities as Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans on a bayou. I am happy 
to say that work on the Old River project will 
be started this year. 

To me the existence of so large a backlog 
is sobering evidence of how rapidly our ne- 
cessity is outstripping our development. It 
underscores the urgency that attaches to 
our water resources development programs. 
It also suggests that the efforts of the Federal 
Government alone, as limited by budgetary 
considerations, will not be sufficient to keep 
us ahead in this race. It must seek, as it 
is seeking, earnestly end persistently, to find 
ways in which local, State, and other non- 
Federal agencies and institutions country- 
wide can participate to a greater extent in 
the big job of resources development. 

The success of the Missouri Basin devel- 
opment program as so far carried out is a 
dramatic illustration of how much can be 
accomplished through a close partnership 
among the Federal Government, the States, 
local communities, quasi-public agencies, 
and private citizens. It is an outstanding 
example of sound planning and proper co- 
ordination at all levels. 

The Federal agencies—the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and others—have 
worked closely with the States of the Mis- 
souri Basin through the Missouri Basin 
Interagency Committee. Great credit for 
this approach, and the results achieved, is 
due to the farsighted State governors who 
over the years have provided inspired lead- 
ership and developed effective support 
throughout the basin. Much credit is 
owed to the vision and judgment of 
Members of the Congress. 

The contributions of you South Dakotans 
and Nebraskans have been particularly 
noteworthy. The intense interest shown in 
basin development by your State executives 
dates considerably further back than the 
Pick-Sloan plan on which the program is 


also 
the 
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based. Governors Joe Foss and Vic Ander- 
son and their distinguished predecessors 
have all been untiring in their efforts to 
bring this splendid concept into physical 
being. It would be impossible for me to 
pay individual tribute to the thousands of 
dedicated men and women in all walks of 
life who have devoted so much of their time, 
their energy, and their enthusiasm to achiev- 
ing this success, but I fee! I would be remiss 
if I failed to mention especially former 


Governor Sharpe, of South Dakota, who has 


been one of the most indefatigable and ef- 
fective proponents of the basin program 
since its conception. 

All who have had a part in this under- 


taking, no matter how large, can well be 
proud of what has been accomplished. 
‘There is no doubt in my mind that you will 
address yourselves with equal determination 
and enthusiasm to the big task of putting 
to practical, constructive use the full po- 
tential created by the Missouri Basin Sys- 
tem In the years to come, generations of 
Americans will have cause to bless you all 
for your efforts. 





Résumé of the Activities of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 84th Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted the chairman of all stand- 
ing committees and subcommittees of 
the House, relative to the activities of 
their respective committees, I desire to 
include the résumé of the activities of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 84th Congress, 1st session. 

At the outset of its work in the 84th 
Congress, the committee found itself with 
a fairly large number of new members 
who were unfamiliar with the scope and 
detail of its operations. Accordingly, ar- 
rangements were made with the various 
agencies under the committee's jurisdic- 
tion to present information concerning 
their activities. A series of open hear- 
ings were held for this purpose and the 
information thus received proved ex- 
tremely useful in connection with bills 
and other matters considered later af- 
fecting the several agencies. 


OPERATION OF TANKER TRADE-IN LEGISLATION 


The preceding Congresses enacted leg- 
islation providing for the trade-in of 
10-year-old tankers for credit toward 
construction of new vessels. At the hear- 
ings on the bill, the executive agencies 
charged with the responsibility of en- 
couraging a merchant fleet for peace and 
war emphasized the need for tankers 
with a sustained speed of 18 knots. 
While this was not mentioned in the bill, 
the committee's report accompanying it 
referred to the necessity of such speed. 
Subsequently, it came to the attention 
of the committee that credits were being 
allowed for the construction of tankers 
of less than 18 knots speed. Early in the 
Session hearings were held by the com- 
mittee to obtain the facts. As a result, 
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the Maritime Administrator stated that 
he would encourage the construction of 
the 18-knot type and that vessels of a 
lesser speed would not be approved with- 
out prior consultation with the com- 
mittee. 

The first transaction consummated in- 
volved the trade-in of tankers by Cities 
Service Oil Co. In order to assure itself 
that the law was being observed with 
respect to condition of the trade-in ves- 
sels, the committee sent surveyors to 
examine the vessels. It was found that 
the Maritime Administration had fully 
complied with the law in respect to the 
condition of the ships. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN THE 


TIME INDUSTRY 


MARI- 
During the past session of Congress, 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee made notable strides in its 
examination of the ills that beset the 
American Merchant Marine. Extensive 
hearings were held on the relations be- 
tween labor and management with a 
view toward assessing responsibility for 
the all-too-prevalent interruptions in 
service which have been costly not only 
in terms of Government money paid in 
subsidies, but also from the point of view 
of loss of cargo to foreign lines. At the 
hearings, representatives of Government, 
management, and labor were afforded 
opportunity to express themselves freely 
with respect to their problems, and it is 
reasonably certain that there has been 
an improvement in_ understanding 
among the various interests. The com- 
mittee has every intention of continuing 
its interest in the field and considerable 
activity has been planned, by way of 
hearings and staff studies, during the re- 
cess in preparation for further work in 
the next session. 
MERCHANT VESSEL REPLACEMENT 


The problem of block obsolescence of 
merchant vessels has become of increas- 
ing concern to the committee. It is gen- 
erally accepted that a ship has a useful 
life of 20 years. Virtually all of the 
American merchant marine consists of 
vessels built during World War II which 
are presently 10 to 13 years old. If no 
action is taken, they will all become ob- 
solete within a span of 4 years beginning 
in 1962. In such an eventuality the 
Shipyards would have more work than 
they could possibly handle at that time 
but in the meantime they would have 
practically no work, which would result 
in a loss of skilled manpower difficult to 
replace or reemploy. 

To cope with this problem the com- 
mittee held a series of hearings to de- 
velop ideas which would encourage con- 
struction of new vessels in the immediate 
future, not only to spread ship construc- 
tion over a longer period but to obtain 
vessels of new designs better able to 
compete with foreign built tonnage. In 
connection with this problem, the future 
use of nuclear power in merchant vessels 
was explored.’ It had been suggested 
that some companies might delay re- 
placing vessels, if atomic power on a 
commercially feasible basis, was “just 
around the corner.” It was found that 
little or no effort was being made to ex- 
periment with atomic power for mer- 
chant ships. Hence, the committee re- 
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ported a bill authorizing the , 
tion of a prototype nucl 
merchant vessel. This bil] 
by the House. 

A number of subsidized 
cated their willingness to ent 
subsidy contracts in which 
undertake replacements of e: 
sels in the immediate futw 
hesitant to do so because tl} 
that the new contracts would 
favorable recapture position 
To meet this problem, the 
reported a bill, subsequently 
the House, that would enab] 
ators to enter into new cont 
out losing the benefit of thei 
which had a year or two to 

Plans presently underway 
construction or conversion by 
terests of 26 passenger, passer 
and cargo ships for service « 
routes. In addition, bills 
the sale of the passenger ve 
ey and La Guardia were report 
committee and passed by tl 
Necessary work to prepare the 
for operation on the west c ‘ 
ian run will result in more thai » mil. 
lion in work for American 

FIFTY-FIFTY LEGISLATI 

The committee continued it 
to assure proper functioning of the 50. 
50 Act to obtain a fair share of Ne 
borne commerce in which the Govern- 
ment has a financial interes In 1 
Mutual Security Act of 1955, an attempt 
was made to eliminate the r¢ 
that half of such cargoes be 
American bottoms, but the 
the 50-50 concept was maintai: I 
necessary information to « t 
effectiveness of the concept 


developed early in the year when the 
committee, taking heed of certain pro- 
tests as to its adverse effects, held hear- 
ings and brought in as wit! t 


representatives of various vi 
As a result of these hearin m 
mittee concluded that the law \ WOr'k- 
ing satisfactorily and that claims of 
harm to any American interest were un- 
founded. 
WAR RISK INSURANCE 

The continued operation of 
peace and war requires that ad 
surance be available either from pr- 
vate or Government sources. No pru- 
dent shipowner will hazard a vessel, rep- 
resenting an investment of ma mil- 
lions of dollars, to the perils of 
natural or man-made, without ii 
insurance against damage or | His- 
tory has shown that private uncer- 
writers are unwilling to continue « - 
age in case of hostilities and it neces 
sary for Government to take th: 
Standby authority to assum: 
risks had been given the Ma! 
ministration in 1950, and thi 
was extended for an additional 
during the current session. 

MERCHANT MARINE TRAINING 

Competent leadership at s - 
tremely important. To assure trail’ 
men to handle our ships, the Unite 
States Merchant Marine Academy W° 
established in 1938. As experienct —_ 
onstrated the value of its graduates Do"! 
in war and peace to the merch 
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hecame evident that the time had 
place the Academy on a perma- 
“=< to take its place with An- 
west Point, and the Air Academy 
vortant part of our national de- 
for the second time, the com- 
rted, and the House passed, a 
the Academy permanent 


AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
charts and maps of the 
i waters are a necessity, not only to 
hant marine but also to the 
fisheries. The duty of 
ine such maps is entrusted to the 
nd Geodetic Survey in the De- 
of Commerce. This unsung 
important branch of Govern- 
presently engaged, in addition 
more or less routine duties of map- 
e coastline of continental United 
in the fairly urgent job of com- 
harts of the coast of Alaska. 
rtance of its work cannot be 
phasized, because the location of 
) stations and the whole effective- 
‘ this system of navigation is de- 
nt upon accurate bearings. To in- 
the effectiveness of its work, the 
e authorized the construction 
1ew survey vessels. These will be 
with necessary facilities for 
rs and will permit the Survey 
rm its duties with even greater 
In addition, the committee 
red and reported to the House, 
ich subsequently passed, a measure 
ned to improve the operation of the 
» in respect to its purely internal 


mine 


i the 


COAST GUARD 


the field of its Coast Guard juris- 
the committee reported, and the 
ubsequently passed, a number of 
ned to boost the morale and 
rove the efficiency of its operations. 
iarges of enlisted men before ex- 
tion of their term of enlistment 
iout loss of benefits, involuntary re- 
rement of higher ranks of officers, and 
mpensatory time off for personnel 
at isolated stations were consid- 
nd bills reported which passed the 
House. In the interest of the remaining 
civilian members of the former Light- 
house Service, bills were reported and 
passed making pension increases perma- 
nent and lowering the age limit for vol- 
untary retirement to conform to limits 
in other Government retirement systems. 
PHILIPPINE SHIPS 
Since the close of World War II, a 
number of the smaller warbuilt coastal 
type vessels have been chartered to citi- 
zens of the Philippines for operation 
the islands. The committee has 
en observing this operation for the 
lew years in the light of certain 
ciscrimina ions practiced by the Philip- 
ine Government against American 
‘hippin lines and agricultural interests. 
navit finally been convinced that the 
a criminations had been substantially 
: moved or modified, the committee re- 
Ported a bill authorizing the sale of the 
: els to the present operators; the bill 
“dMe law, 
WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


1937 the Pittman-Robertson Act 
Passed which provided for Federal 


aid to the States in wildlife restoration 
projects. The funds for such work were 
derived from the proceeds of an excise 
tax on sporting arms and ammunition. 
By reason of conditions created by the 
war, the full amount of the tax was not 
appropriated from 1939 to 1946, by rea- 
son of which a fund of over $13 million 
accumulated which, in equity, should 
have been distributed. A number of 
bills providing for various schemes of 
distribution were referred to the com- 
mittee and, after extensive hearings, a 
bill providing for use of the fund over 
a 5-year period was reported to the 
House. 

In the course of its work, the commit- 
tee held 71 days of hearings and has 
reported 26 bills and resolutions to the 
House, of which 18 were passed and 13 
have become law. While the committee 
reported 5 bills and resolutions to the 
House, the Senate companion measures, 
which were not referred to the commit- 
tee, were adopted on the House floor and 
have either become law or are pending 
before the President for signature, 
making a total of 18 laws. 


Activities of the House Committee on 
Government Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a report of the activities of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
for the lst session of the 84th Congress. 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, formerly known as the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, was set up in 1816 to consider 
expenditures in the executive depart- 
ments then consisting of State, Treas- 
ury, War, and Navy. As time went on 
and departments multiplied the number 
of such committees on executive expen- 
ditures became 11. In the 70th Congress, 
by a massive merger, these 11 commit- 
tees became 1—the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. The ancient jurisdiction of these 
committees included abolition of useless 
offices, the economy and accountability 
of officers, the examination of the ac- 
counts of the Departments, proper ap- 
plication of public moneys, enforcement 
of payment of money due the Govern- 
ment and economy and retrenchment 
generally. 

A logical restatement of this jurisdic- 
tion is found in Rule XI placing on the 
Committee on Government Operations 
the mandate to study the operation of 
Government activities at all levels with 
a view to determining its economy and 
efficiency. 

The importance of this mandate to the 
Committee on Government Operations is 
emphasized by the fact that nowhere 
else is any provision made for the con- 
stant, continuing and overall scrutiny 
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of the vast appropriated moneys of the 
Government 

The Bureau of the Budget 
executive requests; the Appropriations 
Committee sifts the Bureau's recom- 
mendations and the General Accounting 
Office makes limited audits covering 
technica] compliance Only the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations is 
charged with the duty of determining the 
economy and efficiency of the expendi- 
ture of so incomprehensible a sum as $65 
billion a year. 

As it is the business of the Appropri- 
ations Committee to keep a hand on the 
intake valve and a watchful eye on the 
gage measuring appropriations so is it 
the business of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations constantly to meas- 
ure the quantity and quality of the re- 
sulting output 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the Honorable Witt1Am L 
Dawson, has inaugurated a new plan of 
committee organization designed to ac- 
complish this purpose. He has created 
seven subcommittees having the iden- 
tical subject matter jurisdiction as do 
corresponding subcommittees of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The following 
are the subcommittees and their chair- 
men: 

Executive and Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion: Hon. WILLIAM L. Dawson, chair- 
man. 

Military Operations: Hon. Cuet Hotti- 
FIELD, chairman. 

Intergovernmental Relations: 
L. H. Fountain, chairman 

Public Works and Resources: 
EarRL Cuuporr, chairman. 

International Operations: Hon. PorTER 
Harpy, Jr., Chairman. 

Legal and Monetary Affairs: 
RoseErT H. MOLLONAN, chairman. 

Special Government Activities: 
JACK BROOKS, chairman. 

Thus when the Labor Department, for 
example, goes before a subcommittee of 
Appropriations on an appropriation item 
it will subsequently account to a similar 
subcommittee of Government Operations 
in respect to the expenditure of that 
item. In the meantime these two sub- 
committees have relations of continuing 
comity and cooperation on matters of 
common interest. The seven different 
subcommittees cover the entire field of 
executive expenditure 

This single act of legislative states- 
manship promises to save many millions 
of the taxpayers’ money. In fact, it 
should accomplish much more than has 
ever been done by either of the Hoover 
Commissions. In the first place the 
Commissions’ recommendations were, at 
best, extralegislative and were seldom 
enacted. In the second place their rec- 
ommendations were transitory and peri- 
odic. 

The recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations have the 
high authority of legislative approval 
and the potentiality of securing respect- 
ful compliance because of the close co- 
operation of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Again the recommendations of 
our committee are based on a surveil- 
lance that is constant and permanent 
arid the committee always has the full 
use of the facilities of the General Ac- 
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counting Office for expert technical as- 
sistance. 

A project so momentous and far 
reaching does not attain its full fruition 
overnight. It requires much planning, 
careful staff work, and extensive ground 
preparation. 

An experienced staff made up of people 
dedicated to the public interest is bein: 
set up by the respective subcommittees. 
This qualified personnel is cooperating 
with the committees having substantive 
jurisdiction. The area of cooperation 1s 
unlimited and because our jurisdiction is 
prudential or adjective rather than sub- 
stantive there are no areas of conflict. 

With this work only just begun it is 
still possible to measure tangible results 
in terms of dollars saved. 

Let me cite examples from our sub- 
committees. The failure to mention 
other instances does not mean that equal 
or greater savings are not being accom- 
plished. In some instances disclosure 
would be premature and in any event the 
record would be too long. 

The saving resulting from Congress- 
man HOLIFIELD’s Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Operations may readily be projected 
by reading the comprehensive interme- 
diate reports on military procurement of 
air navigation equipment, Federal cata- 
log progress report, proposed disestab- 
lishment of San Pedro Naval Supply 
Depot, and Navy procurement of bev- 
erage base. 

The Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, under Congressman 
FounrTAIN, has investigated a deal where- 
by the Agriculture Department, through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
bought more than 80 million pounds of 
cheese at 37 cents a pound and agreed 
at the same time to sell it back to the 
same people a few days later at 154 cents 
to 234 cents a pound less. The cheese 
never moved from the warehouses but 
checks went from the Government to 
cheese processors and dealers in an 
amount of over $2 million. Congress- 
man FountTaIn stated during the hear- 
ings he believed the transaction was il- 
legal and that he intended to press for 
the recovery of the money. The Comp- 
troller General of the United States in 
a recent letter to Congressman FOUNTAIN 
has stated it was his “opinion that the 
transactions were not premised upon 
bona fide purchases within the meaning 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, and con- 
sequently, that payments thereunder 
were unauthorized and improper.” Con- 
gressman FOUNTAIN has forwarded a copy 
of the Comptroller General's opinion on 
the legality of the purchase-resale trans- 
actions to the Secretary of Agriculture 
requesting that he be advised as to what 
action the Department would take. 


Congressman CuHuuporF secured the 
revocation of an illegal automobile 
rental contract and disclosed irregulari- 
ties in auto purchases and subsistence 
payments. His subcommittee is now en- 
gaged in investigating a matter of agency 
policy which jeopardizes $70 million of 
he taxpayers’ money invested by he REA. 

The cash returns from Congressman 
Harpy’s study of the use of foreign cur- 
rency accruing from surplus commodity 
sales abroad are not yet known. 


Sinee the investigation of abuses of tax 
amortization ecertifieates by Congressman 
MOLLOHAN there has been at least a tem- 
porary supervision of a policy which Sec- 
retary Humphrey says is currently cost- 
ing the taxpayers $880 million a year. 

Congressman Brooks’ subcommittee 
has investigated many so-called nego- 
tiated sales and leases where there has 
been no competitive bidding. In one in- 
stance alone where he insisted on re- 
advertising the Laramie alumina plant, 
the Government received $173.000 more 
than it would have received had it not 
been advertised. 

The work of Chairman Dawson’s Sub- 
committee on Executive and Legislative 
Reorganization, in pressing for unified 
procurement in the Defense Department, 
has not yet been completed. Assur- 
ances of cooperation have been received 
which, when translated into practice, 
will save unestimated but multiplied mil- 
lions yearly. 

While perhaps the greatest epportu- 
nity for the committee is in the fields 
just discussed it nevertheless exercises 
important legislative functions in con- 
sidering legislation referred to it. A re- 
view of this part of the committee’s work 
follows: 

LEGISLATION 

H. R. 3322, which was enacted into 
law as Public Law 61, was introduced by 
Congressman McCorMACK and consid- 
ered by a special Subcommittee on Don- 
able Property under his chairmanship. 
The Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 authorizes do- 
nations of surplus property for educa- 
tional and public-health purposes, and 
this program has made an important 
contribution to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. AS a result of a regulation 
by the Department of Defense in Feb- 
ruary 1954 a substantial amount of sur- 
plus property valuable for educational 
and public-health purposes was capi- 
talized in working capital funds. The 
immediate result was to make this prop- 
erty unavailable for donation despite 
the fact that it might be excess to the 
requirements of the Department of De- 
fense or the stock funds. Public Law 
61 is essentially a restatement of the 
original purpose of the Congress in mak- 
ing provision for donations of surplus 
property for educational and public- 
health purposes. Its most important 
feature is to spell out the fact that prop- 
erty capitalized in a working capital 
fund shall not be held for sale as sur- 
plus property instead of being made 
available as donable property for educa- 
tional or public-health purposes. 

Public Law 16, considered by the com- 
mittee as H. R. 2576, gives the President 
authority to transmit reorganization 
plans to the Congress in accordance with 
the Reorganization Act of 1949 at any 
time before June 1, 1957. The authority 
of the President to transmit reorganiza- 
tion plans would have expired on April 1, 
1955. 

Public Law 46 was considered by the 
committee as H. R. 6015. For a number 
of years executive agencies, in the inter- 
est of economy, have been entering into 
reciprocal fire-protection agreements. 
Such agreements were made with local 
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; within the Department 
for payments made out of 
ckets to make up for physi- 
deficiencies of Government 
et cetera, when such 

ir in the line of duty and 
iit or negligence on the part 
ers concerned. In this case 
islation eliminates the need 
relief bills which have been 

1» to now to accomplish the 

; H. R. 7034 does not re- 

liability of the Government 

svolved. The legislation mere- 
the procedure for making 

e adjustments. 

Law 334 was considered by the 
as H. R. 7035. This legis- 
for accountable officers of 

ronment generally what H. R. 
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tment of Defense. 
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ee as House Joint Resolution 330. 
lation provides a procedure for 
ervation and administration by 
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historical materials of any 
or former President of the 

States. House Joint Resolution 
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’ provision for such payments 
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he Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
nand transferred on or after January 
1946, to any Government department. 
ich cases H. R. 6182 authorizes pay- 

ts in lieu of taxes for a temporary 
riod from January 1, 1955, to January 
1959. This legislation takes care of 
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I. R. 7227, considered by the commit- 

as passed by the House. This legis- 
1 amends the Federal Property and 
inistrative Services Act of 1949 by 
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To date the Federal Govern- 
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7 naidered desirable therefore that pro- 
‘sion be made for donation of surplus 
Property which might be of use for civil- 
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defense purposes. If H. R. is en- 
acted into law, donations of surplus prop- 
erty may be made for civil-defense pur- 
Poses as well as educational and public- 
health purposes. H. R. 7227 provides 
that the Secretary of Defense may deter- 
mine, in the case of surplus property 
under the control of the Department of 
Defense, whether such property, not in- 
cluding common-use items, is peculiarly 
adaptable for civil defense. If such is 
the case, the Secretary of Defense is di- 
rected to allocate it for transfer by the 
General Services Administrator. In 
other applicable cases, including com- 
mon-use items, the determination shall 
be made by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator who is to make a like allo- 
cation to the Administrator of General 
Services. 

There are various general statutes 
which authorize transfer of surplus 
Government-owned property to States 
and their political subdivisions for enu- 
merated public purposes. Nevertheless, 
from time to time special situations arise 
which call for special consideration by 
the Congress. The committee has had 
referred to it a substantial number of 
bills providing for specific transfers of 
real property for various public or chari- 
table purposes. Where careful consid- 
eration indicates especially meritorious 
circumstances affected with a definite 
public interest the committee has recom- 
mended to the House, and the Congress 
has generally enacted, specific statutes 
authorizing transfers of particular par- 
cels of real property. 

The committee has also held hearings 
on a number of other bills which require 
further study before final action is taken 
on them. 

A number of bills have been referred 
to the committee dealing with the termi- 
nation of Government competition with 
private enterprise. The committee ob- 
tained the views of the principal depart- 
ments and agencies concerned and held 
a meeting to consider the pertinent bills 
then pending before the committee; 
namely, H. R. 279, H. R. 687, and H. R. 
6013. H.R. 7032 and H.R. 7382, dealing 
with the same subject matter, have since 
been referred to the committee. 

The Bureau of the Budget has issued 
Budget Circular 55-4, requiring the 
executive agencies to inventory and 
study commercial activities which may 
be in competition with private enter- 
prise, and so far as possible to dispose 
of the same. The committee desires to 
study and evaluate the reports made to 
the Bureau of the Budget, under Circu- 
lar 55-4, before acting on legislation 
covering the same field. Section 638 of 
the defense appropriation bill expresses 
the latest sense of Congress on the prob- 
lem of termination of Government com- 
petition with private enterprise but it 
has been declared unconstitutional by 
the President. <A resolution of this con- 
flict of judgment may well be an incident 
to the consideration of this legislation. 

Hearings were held on related bills 
dealing with budgetary reform, H. R. 
4009, H. R. 6558, and House Joint Reso- 
lution 346. H. R. 4009 would direct the 
Comptroller General to make studies for 
the appropriations committees in con- 
nection with budget items submitted to 
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the Congress. House Joint Resolution 
346 and H. R. 6558, both introduced by 
Chairman CaANNon of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, aim at a bal- 
anced budget. House Joint Resolution 
346 would require the submission of a 
budget which did not contain estimated 
expenditures in excess of estimated re- 
ceipts for each fiscal year. H. R. 6558 
would completely overhaul the budge- 
tary system of the Federal Government 
It would create an Office of the United 
States Budget in the branch 
of the Government in order to provide 
effective congressional control over the 
budget of the United States. Mr. Can- 
NON appeared before the committee and 
gave it the benefit of his great experi- 
ence. In view of the complexity of the 
problem, the committee is continuing to 
study ways and means of strengthenin 
the budgetary system. 

Legislation to create a Department of 
Civil Defense is contained in House Con- 
current Resolution 108, House Joint Res- 
olution 71, House Joint Resolution 75, 
and House Joint Resolution 98. One ap- 
proach contemplates a civilian depart- 
ment of defense within the existing De- 
partment of Defense. The other en- 
visions a separate executive department 
of Cabinet status. The committee has 
placed these measures under special 
Study. 

H. R. 1864, to create a Department of 
Urbiculture, has been heard by the com- 
mittee. Subsequently H. R. 17731, to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs 
has been referred to the committee. 
This legislation brings to the attention 
of the Congress the problem which has 
emerged with the urbanization of our 
population. There are aspects of urban 
living which may well require research, 
and technical assistance if Federal, 
State, and local programs are to be prop- 
erly coordinated. The committee hear- 
ing on H. R. 1864 and its subsequent 
study of this bill, as well as H. R. 7731, 
may reveal the need for legislative recog- 
nition of the new problems of urban and 
metropolitan areas. 

A hearing was held on H. R. 6854 
which aims at achieving better coordina- 
tion of transportation, traffic, and public 
utility management services. The bill 
proposes to centralize responsibility for 
these functions in the Administrator of 
General Services by amending the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to that end. This is 
one of the measures stemming from the 
studies of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. In view of the fact that the 
committee is also considering that Com- 
mission’s report on transportation func- 
tions and services of the Government, 
H. R. 6854 wil require further considera- 
tion in connection with the overal 
port on transportation. 

REVIEW OF REPORTS OF THE C 

GENERAL OF THE UNITED 

Under the rules of the House, the 
committee has the function of receiving 
and examining reports of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 
During the Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress some 50 audit reports on the op- 
erations of Government ag were 
received from the Comptroller General, 
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as well as a substantial number of re- 
ports made because of special investiga- 
tions. The committee has placed each 
one of these reports under study and 
has held hearings in order to obtain fur- 
ther information in connection with 
some of the reports. 

The committee considers that it is of 
primary importance to the Congress to 
have the investigations and reports of 
the Comptroller General carefully ex- 
amined. To this end the committee has 
instituted a program of carefully evalu- 
ating the-reports and recommendations 
of the Comptroller General and of en- 
couraging the adoption of many of the 
Comptroller General’s recommendations 
by the executive agencies. ‘There has 
also been a substantially increased use by 
the committee of the facilities of the 
General Accounting Office as provided by 
law. There is significant evidence that 
the initiation of these closer working 
relationships between the committee and 
the General Accounting Office has al- 
ready resulted in adding to the effective- 
ness of the General Accounting Office as 
an arm of the Congress. 

REPORTS OF THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION 
OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 
The Commission on Organization of 

the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment—Hoover Commission—transmit- 
ted 18 reports to the Congress dealing 
with various aspects of Government op- 
erations. Of these 18 reports, 13 were 
referred by the Speaker of the House 
to the committee for study. 

The committee has placed each of the 
13 reports referred to it under study. 
Hearings have been held on the follow- 
ing reports: Food and clothing, surplus 
property, lending agencies, and trans- 
portation. The committee’s study of 
these four reports is not yet completed. 

Approximately one-fifth of the total 
expenditures of the Commission on Or- 
ganization were devoted to its study of 
water resources and power. The report 
of the Commission on this subject is one 
of the most massive reports ever pro- 
duced by any study commission. More- 
over, its recommendations so vitally 
affect the general welfare that the com- 
mittee has established a Special Sub- 
committee on Water Resources and 
Power in order to make a thorough study 
of the Commission's report on water re- 
sources and power. The Honorable 
ROBERT E. JONES, JR., is chairman of this 
subcommittee. 

STUDY OF REPORTS FROM THE COMMISSION ON 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The report of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, together 
with its accompanying studies, has been 
referred to the committee for considera- 
tion. It consists of 15 separate volumes. 

A comprehensive analysis of the Com- 
mission’s report has been undertaken. 
That part of the Commission’s report 
which is devoted to payments in lieu of 
taxes has already been considered in 
part in connection with the hearings 
held on H. R. 6182 which has been passed 
by both House and Senate. 

INVESTIGATION OF GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS IN 
THE FIELD OF GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
The committee has been perturbed by 

the apparent tendency in the last 2 years 


for high Government officials to place 
increasing restrictions on the flow of 
information to the Congress, to the 
press, and to the public. The right of 
the people and their elected representa- 
tives to know what their Government is 
doing is basic to the maintenance of our 
free and democratic society. This 
makes it imperative that information 
about Government activities be avail- 
able. Some restrictions are, of course, 
necessary in the interest of national 
security. But this necessity must not be 
used as a cloak for keeping basic and 
essential information from the Congress, 
the press, and the public. 

Because of the importance of main- 
taining a free flow of information, the 
committee has organized a special study 
of Government organization, operations, 
and policies with regard to the avail- 
ability of Government information. 
This investigation has begun under the 
aegis of a Special Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information with the Honor- 
able JoHN E. Moss as chairman. 

A Special Subcommittee on Donable 
Property, with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Honorable JoHN W. 
McCormack as chairman, considered 
and recommended for passage the im- 
portant donable property bill and the 
equally important bill dealing with the 
preservation of Presidential papers. 

It is appropriate at this point to record 
the committee’s appreciation of the con- 
tribution of the committee staff to the 
success of the committee’s efforts. The 
committee is proud of the high caliber 
of its staff and of the excellence of their 
work and their devotion to their duties. 


Jesuits Ask Changes in United States 
Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the Re- 
ligious News Service, in its news report 
of Monday, July 18, published a dispatch 
from Rome reporting that the authorita- 
tive Jesuit magazine, Civilta Catholica, 
had published an article stressing the 
need to “abrogate or at least radically 
rewrite the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act.” 

The views expressed in this article, as 
reported by the Religious News Service, 
should be of great significance to all 
Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this dispatch from Rome, as reported 
by the Religious News Service, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JEsuTTs ASK CHANGEs IN UNTTED STATES 

IMMIGRATION ACT 

RoME.—Civilta Catholica, noted Jesuit 
magazine published here, stressed the need 
to “abrogate or at least radically rewrite the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act” of the 
United States, 
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In an article discussing 
immigration law, the periodic: 
should be changed “in the na: 
and charity, not to mention 
Republic’s national and inter 
terests.” 

“Justice,” it said, “is the 
obligation of a sincere Chri 
charity, its essence.” 

Civilta urged the American pe 
their elected representatives 
bygone stereotypes and adopt 
tion policy that is more Christi; 
conforms to the democratic 
which the country was foun 


Wisconsin’s Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITE! 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President 
unanimous consent to inclu 
Appendix of the ReEcorp a i: 
made by me. 

There being no objection 
was ordered to be printed in th: 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN’S OPppPporRTUN! 

I am glad to report to you 
courtesy of this station, on th 
tunities awaiting our State 

During this next quarter h 
to answer a series of questio: 
future of Wisconsin, as affectec 
ments in our Nation's Capital 

I am going to talk to you abi 
interest to you as an inaividual 
affecting your community and 
means Wisconsin roads, Wis¢ 
and Wisconsin health; it means 
taxes, old-age pensions, a wort 
for farming, and a wide variety 
essary actions. Yes, it means pt 
and for our children. 

I hope that you will enjo) 
and I hope, too, that you wil 
benefit of your reactions to it. 


AIRBASE IN KANSASVILLE 


Question. First off, Senator Wm 
ing Wisconsin’s facilities its¢ 
some of the major developmé¢ 
the Badger State that you have 
ing on during the Ist session 
Congress? 

Answer. Perhaps the most im} 
was the completion of legislat! 
the building of the new $16! mi 
base at Kansasville, in Kenosha ; 
Counties. 

This Air Defense Command B 
located around 25 miles s 
waukee. It will cover around 4 
It will be named in honor of W 
Medal of Honor winner, the | M 
ard Ira Bong—a naming which 
suggested in honor of this great ! 

This airbase, in Dick's honor 
Nike-guided missile sites ar 
kee—are necessary steps for t 
our beloved country against 
attack in this atomic age. 

Question. Speaking of aviat 
that Congress, too, has passed 
Federal Aid to Airport Act, ba 
tor? 

Answer. That ts right. Fund 
allocated for expansion of Wisc 
America’s airport system. An 
will of course, gets its {au 
funds, 








rts all over our State could 
nization and improvement. And 
nd new airports for many smaller 
, h are not now served at all by 
ae Modest-sized airports with small 
» now feasible; they can carry con- 
sengers and cargo. 
POPULATION INCREASE 
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You look forward to a great 
iir traffic, don’t you Senator? 
right. In terms of future 
lone, this great country of ours 
er 225 million souls by 1975—just 
m now. 

n babies are being born this 
means lots more mouths to 
healthy babies to clothe over and 
present 165 million population. 

And for those 4 million babies, 

feel that world peace must be our 


ia 


i that 


Absolutely. No thinking person 

i particularly an A-bomb—H-bomb 
Fort in itely, thanks to the great 
ip of President Eisenhower, we've 
progress toward peace. But we 

» not let our guard down or fall 





qare 


CONNECTING CHANNELS ESSENTIAL 
( n. We have looked at our popula- 
he problem of peace and at our 
and military airports. Now, how 

vater transportation, Senator? 
answer. Well, that brings up, of course, 


issue of the Great Lakes connect- 


rging the United States Bureau of 
iget aside a million and a half 
engineering funds, commencing in 
1956. This will be to plan for the 
r of the Great Lakes connect- 
1els, west of Lake Erie. Once these 
ig blueprints are prepared, final 


to set 


tion can begin. Then, the entire 
ile Great Lakes Waterway will have 
me a reality 


ientally, in October, at Marquette Uni- 
will be my pleasure to participate 
\ way conference. 
HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 


Question. We have looked at aviation and 
w about land transportation, Sen- 


er. Well, unfortunately, the neces- 
for the President’s highway im- 
nt program didn’t pass the Congress 


ie first session. The bill will have to 
ip next year 
This highway bill is tremendously impor- 


ecuase good roads mean highway safe- 
mean low cost of transporting 
products, a healthy tourist industry, 
n to many cther advantages. 
tunately, in spite of the delay on the 
ighway bill, work will continue on 
key Wisconsin highways. 
)w, Wisconsin receives around $20 
1 year in Federal funds for all high- 
Around 452 miles of the Federal- 
system of highways is in Wisconsin. 
im provides 60 percent of the funds 
hese vital roads, and the State of Wis- 
nh provides 40 percent. 
Hf inwhile, work on the rebuilding of 
‘ighway 41, south of Milwaukee to the IIli- 
is border, and Highway 12, west to Eau 
to Minnesota, will continue. 
n. Senator WILEY, you have re- 
to the highway bill as one of the 
jor unfinished tasks of the Congress; 
M uld y yu tell us what other major sub- 
Jects Congress is going to give its attention 
“0 when it starts its next session? 
TAX REFORM 


Answer. T am glad to do that, because 


er 


“© are quite a few bills which Congress 
sulng to have to concentrate on. Let me 
them: 





a few of 
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First, the time is overdue to take another 
look at heavy Federal taxes and the need 
for tax reform in general, in the light of 
modern conditions and changes. 

Second, Congress must pass a bill widen- 
ing social security and liberalizing its bene- 
fits. That means, for example, bringing 
lawyers, doctors, dentists, and other now- 
excluded professional people under Federal 
social security. 

It means providing humanitarian aid to 
the totally and permanently disabled. It 
means lowering the age of eligibility for 
women. Thus, they could receive pensions 
at 60 years, instead of waiting the long years 
until 65. This liberal change is exactly what 
I have proposed in one of the bills that I 
personally have offered. 


HELP THE FARMER 


Question. What would you say is another 
major task for the new Congress? 

Answer. Another task is to take a brand- 
new look at the farm-parity picture. As we 
all know, regrettably, Wisconsin milk checks 
have gone down and the farmer is in trouble. 

With lowered farm purchasing power, the 
farmer can't buy the goods which the work- 
ers in the cities are manufacturing. The 
result is hardship all along the line. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the farmer must receive 
his cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. 

Whatever level of parity support is neces- 
sary to do justice by the farmer should be 
set—whatever level in the vicinity of 90 per- 
cent. Why? Because if the farmer is dam- 
aged by inadequate income, the rest of the 
Nation is in turn quickly harmed. Purchas- 
ing power tends then to drop everywhere. 

VETERANS’ 

Quesfion. Well, that covers social security 
and farming. How about other major tasks 
for the new Congress? What about veterans’ 
legislation, for example? 

Answer. There is an extremely important 
bill, affecting our 18 million veterans, their 
survivors and dependents, known as the 
Hardy survivors’ benefits bill. 

It has been passed by the House of Rep- 


SURVIVORS BILL 


resentatives, but not yet approved by the 
Senate. 
This bill should be very closely studied 


and improved. Then a version of it should 
be enacted into law, so as to modernize and 
liberalize the program of looking after those 


who fought for our Nation on the field of 
battle, as well as their dependents and 
widows. 

Question. Social security, farming, vet- 
erans’ rights. What other major bills await 
Congress’ attention next year, Senator 
WILEY? 

HOOVER BILLS 
Answer. Well, we have got to enact more 


of the Hoover Commission recommendations. 
These Hoover reports will save the taxpayer 
very considerable sums of money. They will 
result in greater efficiency and economy in 
Government. I personally have offered sev- 
eral Hoover Commission bills. I am particu- 
larly in favor of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendation for getting the Federal Gov- 
ernment out—I emphasize ‘‘out’’—of certain 
businesses which it has been operating in 
unfair competition with private enterprise. 
Then, turning to another subject, Con- 
gress should pass juvenile delinquency con- 
trol legislation. I personally have offered a 
bill to help reduce the staggering rate of 
crime among our Nation’s youngsters. 
Third, Congress should resist attacks 
against our national forests, against parks 
and wildlife refuges. Instead, we must pre- 
serve the great outdoor heritage of our peo- 
ple—the great heritage of field and stream. 
Question. Senator, you have listed a great 
many issues where you are seeking con- 
structive action, and you've just touched 
upon a possible danger—attacks against con- 
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particular is- 
Congress should kill 


there other 


feel 


servation Are 

sues where you 

unworthy bills? 
FIGHT GAS INCREASE BILI 

Answer. Yes, very defin’'tely The prin- 

cipal example is the dangerous natural gas 


increase bill. 

If that bill passes the Senate next year, 
as it has already passed the House, we, of 
Wisconsin will be paying, over the long run 





literally millions of dollars more for nat 
gas in our homes and factories 


ural 
Ura 


This increase bill would unwisely destroy 
Federal controls over natural gas The re 
sult would be to leave the consumer help 





less and at the mercy of a few monopolisti 





companies. And so I will continue my figh 
against this bill, which would do so much 
harm to the consumers of Wisconsin. 
TOURING WISCONSIN 
Question. Well, I know, Senator WILry 
that in the weeks and months up ahead you 


have a vast number of speaking engagements 
all over Wisconsin, and you have referred 
to one of them at Marquette University. 
Answer. That is right. 
During Congress’ 
many our State, 


IT will be 


talking 


recess Visiting 


to folk 


areas of 


getting their opinions, addressing their or- 
ganizations. In addition, I will be partici- 
pating in the work of various congressional 


committees, because, as you Know, the work 
of the Congress does not stop when Congress 
recesses Our committees continue right 
on with their regular jobs—12 months a year; 
and that is as it should be Committees 
are investigating monopoly, for example 
They are investigating the dope traffic prob- 
lem, the Communist problem, and other is- 
sues affecting America 

Question. Senator Wi.ry, earlier in 


broadcast you referred to the problem of 
farmers. 

We have just a few moments now before 
leaving the air Could you tell us some 


other things which you think ought to be 
done for the purpose of making sure that 
Wisconsin agriculture remains in a healthy 
condition? 

SEVERAL-POINT DAIRY PROGRAM 


Answer. I am glad to do so. I have set up 


a dairy program with several points, and I 
will just list a few of the points now 
First of all is this matter of fair farm 


parity return, to which I have already re- 
ferred. 

Next, we must expand the 
school milk program, such as 
posed in a bill in this Congress 

Third, expand the number of dairy auto- 
matic vending machines. These machines 
dispense cartons or cups of milk in 
tories, schools, theaters, and other public 
places. They're a great help in increasin 
he drinking of milk. 

Fourth, enact the Wiley bill for a 
research laboratory at Madison. This 
ratory would help find new byproducts of 
milk and new uses for its components 

Fifth, continue and intensify research into 
livestock diseases like brucellosis and bovine 
tuberculosis, as well as diseases of crops 
which impair the farmer’s purchasing power 

Sixth, encourage Americans to increase 
their personal consumption of milk, butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids. 

Seventh, study the problem of lowering 
milk distribution costs. That means 
rowing the difference in the price spread—— 
the difference of 14 or 15 cents—between 
what the farmer gets at the farm and what 
the consumer pays for his milk in the city 
Right now, the farmer is only getting around 
one-third of what the consumer is paying 
for the milk. 

These, then, are just a few points in an 
overall farm program Remember, they are 
not designed to give any special preference 
ism, but merely to provide justice 


Wisconsin 
I have pro- 


fac- 


dairy 
labo 


nar- 


or favori 
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for the farmer 
Ameri« who 
lion Americans 


for the one-seventh of all 
live on our farms—22 mil- 
in all. 


ans 


CONCLUSION 


Question. Senater WriLey, you have re- 
red to a great many issues of deepest in- 
to Wisconsin 
have referred to Wi: 
ay and wator transportation, to con- 
fair taxe the social-security 
he veterans’ pension problem. 
pointed up your several-point 
Wisconsin farmers You have 
ur continued opposition to arbi- 
‘ ural gas rates. 
listeners have enjoyed 
ve in participating with 


consin airports, 


increa 


this broadcast r 1a 
you in 
Answe T! nks very 
] through the 


you 
1] 


much. It has been 


courtesy 


your attention, and 


ALEX WILEY, § 


ning 


Accomplishments of the Ist Session of 
the 84th Congress Wiih Respect to Na- 
tionality Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
1st session of the 84th Congress is about 
to come to a close Many observations 
and summaries of the work of this Con- 
gress have been made. I have prepared 
an analysis of the achievements of the 
past Congress with respect to the inter- 
ests of the nationality groups of this 
country. I have summarized both the 
accomplishments and the failures. 

We can be proud of the accomplish- 
ments but we should be determined to 
remedy the failures in the next session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement I have prepared on this matter 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENTS BY SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
ON ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 1st SESSION 
OF THE 84TH CONGRESS ADDRESSED ESPECIAL=- 
LY TO NATIONALITY INTERESTS 
The recently concluded ist session of the 

84th Congre was remarkable for its 

complishments in the field of foreign rela- 

tions. In this field the Congress showed a 

leadership which usually is vested in the 

President In the absence of Presidential 

leadership, however, the Congress filled the 

vacuum and pointed the way to the achieve- 
tantial gains in regard to our 
with the other countries of the 


ace 


ment of subs 
relations 
world. 

There were, however, failures, too, both 
on the part of Congress and on the part 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

The accomplishments were mainly in the 
direction of relaxing the tensions which 
have gathered in world affairs and of capital- 


izing at last on the gatns for which the 
Truman-Acheson foreign policy of 1947-53 
had laid the groundwork. 

A treaty was at long last arrived at with 
Austria, and preparations made for the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from that 
country. The way is now clear for insisting 
that Soviet troops be withdrawn from 
Rumania and Bulgaria, since the excuse for 
maintaining Soviet troops in those coun- 
tries was for the purpose of maintaining a 
line of communic: between Soviet Rus- 
sia and Soviet occupation forces in Austria. 
This latter possibility, however, is without 
substantial significance since Bulgaria and 
Rumania remain securely pinioned behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

A defens greement reached among 
the countries le > surope and the 
Federal Republi Germany, firmly 

Germ Western Europe 

aking possible a German contribution 
rn Europe. For the 

accommodation 
Germany 


aiso 


tion 


} 


was 


integrating 
and n 
to the defense of West<¢ 
first time in 
of relations 
has been acl 

Authoriza 


this century an 


between France and 
he continuation of the 
continued in 
thus extend- 


barriers to 


was 
the recent §s ion of Congress 


‘reasing 


reciprocal trade program 
ing the possibility of dé 
world trade 
Authorizati ind 
eign military and econ 
enacted. 
Above ¢ 
of the re 


tions for for- 
were again 


\ppropri 
ymulc ala 


ll, however, the chief contribution 
; was in the 
support and leadership it gave for the steps 
relaxation of world tensions. 
the summit was 
it was originally sug- 
Senator WALTER 
chairman of the 
ymmmittee. The 
unified 
to the 
but 


at- 


ent sé ion 


leading to a 
The Geneva 
made possible 
and advoc 
the Democratic 
reign Relations C 
only gave 
and 


meeting at 
indeed 
gested ited—by 
GEORGE, 
Senate F< 
Democratic C not 
support to the Big Four 
negotiations which e1 
effectively 
tempts of die-hard Re 
ists to impede and 
Conference 
Democratic leadership successfully reversed 
the go-it-alone policy in Asia and overcame 
the effects of the phony unleashing of Chiang 
Kai-shek in January 1953 
The military strength of 
was maintained in the face of administra- 
tion recommendations for drastic cuts in our 
Armed Forces, including a proposed 10 per- 
cent cut ith of the Marine Corps. 
That proposed cut was rejected by the Demo- 
cratic Congress. 
The Democratic l 


ng? 
meeting 
ued at Geneva, 
rebuked and forestalled the 
publican neoisolation- 
jettison the Geneva 


the United States 


the ctre? 
in tne & e! 


iership in the Congress 
bottled up the Bricker amendment, designed 
to cripple and hamstring the President in 
his conduct of foreign affairs—unlike the Re- 
publican leadership in the previous Congress 
which allowed this proposal to come to a 
vote in 1954. On that occasion, the Bricker 
proposal was defeated by a bare one-vote 
margin. It is to be recalled that the Re- 
publican leader of the Senate, Senator 
KNOWLAND, voted for this incredible proposal. 

The Democratic Congress went on record, 
in approving the McCormack resolution (in- 
troduced by Representative JoHN McCor- 
MACK, the majority leader in the House), in 
favor of independence and freedom for de- 
pendent and enslaved peoples. 

Among the failures of the recent session 
of Congress—and most of these failures ean 
be ascribed to the negative attitude of the 
administration and the obstructive tactics 
of a preponderant majority of Republicans— 
were: ; 

1. The failure to ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention. 

2. The failure to ratify the Human Rights 
Covenant 

3. Fhe failure to amend the Refugee Re- 
lief Act. 
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4. The failure to amend t 
Walter Act. 

There were other failures, ¢ 
ures cited above were the m« 
These failures must be remedi¢ 
session. Only an aroused I 
indicating wholehearted sup) 
and effective in the 
insure results. 


action 


Report on the Accomplishments of 
Senate Committee on Interstate 
Foreign Commerce, Ist Session, 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REM 
OF 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI 
Tuesday, August 2 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. P 
ask unanimous consent t 
Appendix of the Recorp a 1 
accomplishments of the Sen 
tee on Interstate and Forei 
in the Ist session of the 84t 

There being no objecti 
was ordered to be printed in 
as follows: 

Mr. President, this has |} 
busiest sessions for the S 
on Interstate and Forcigr 
history and the preparat 
i continuing our work 
sion of the 84th Congre 
is going to be an even bu 
important year. 

The committee has ji 
of the biggest and 
tries in the Nation 
ation, all land transport 
marine and fisheries, and 
in each of these fields it 
sive hearings or investigat 
legislation. 


for 


comn 


To show at a glance what 
has aceomplished during the y 
legislative standpoint, here i 
ing what we have done: 


Number of Senate and House 
lutions, and amendmen 
to committee 

Number of bills reported by 

Number of bills passed | 

Number of Senate bills pendi! 
committees 

Number of Senate 
House committee 

Number of Senate bills pa 

Number of bills signed by Pr: 

Number of routine nomination: 
to committee 

Number of routine 
firmed 

Number of major nom 
to committee and 

Number of executive meeting 
committee 

Communications Subcommi 

Surface Transportation Sul 

Aviation Subcommittee 

Merchant Marine and Fishe! 
eommittee._____--- 

Automobile marketing---------- 


Total 
















































= ¢ days of open hearings of 
; ; mitte@------------<-<<<<« -<-<- 21 
ations Subcommittee_-.._. 2 

rransportation Subcommit- 
See ee renee 4 
sHocOMMIC LCS... cccnscccscce 13 

Marine and Fisheries Sub- 
‘ aii ast ni ss ae en Sa 7 
mmittee on S. 2060__.-- <i 1 
ment Subcommittee._..--.. 1 
shOTtAGe.. cn ccnnannmesncua 2 
pail minder 51 

: 

1 , to work on these bills, we held 
: n the bill amending the Nat- 
bills revising laws govern- 


tic on multiple communications 
luding television; on the neces- 
ding quickly a second airport 
on the trip-lease bill; on 
iir agreements; on the regula- 
ts in Alaskan waters; on mer- 
bills; amendments to the Fed- 
Act and hearings on the Pacific 
problems. 
mittee reached no conclusion on 
mni aviation bill before the commit- 
i decided it would be better to post- 
ny decision until the next session 
may hold additional hearings. 
tunications problems are serious 
r staff has been studying them inten- 
In addition, we called in the out- 
nanufacturers of television and 
in the country and discussed with 
he acute problem raised by the use of 
VHF television and UHF television. We 
that if the manufacturers would 
é hannels sets it would solve much 
the problem facing the television indus- 
The situation now is that of some 
illion television sets owned by viewers of 
yuntry, 5 million of them are UHF sets 
t cannot receive VHF signals and 30 mil- 
f them are VHF sets that cannot receive 
UHF signals. It is a tremendous investment 
ir citizens have made—billions of doellars— 
iif we can alleviate the trouble no effort 
‘| ild be spared to do so. 

Some manufacturers already have put on 
he market television sets than can be 
equipped at a small additional charge to re- 
VHF and UHF signals and the 
ts can be so converted at a small ex- 


















both 


" We also urged enactment of a bill to elim- 
te the excise tax on all-channel sets to 
the manufacturers to produce 
i. This would about equalize the cost to 

the viewer with that of the UHF and VHF 


urage 


Carrying our study of television further, 
we have set up a voluntary ad hoc commit- 
tee of the outstanding television and radio 
engineers in the country and they are study- 

»means of making more room on the spec- 

so that more VHF channels may be 
iced at the disposal of our peeple. 

We are endeavoring, in our studies which 
will be pursued during the recess, to find a 

ns of bringing television service to every 
rtof the Nation and to the small commu- 
which have had to resort to costly 
periments in reflector stations and com- 
inity-circuit television under which a sig- 
hal is picked up from a distant station by an 
ntenna usually at some high spot and re- 
delivered to homes by cable. There are some 
400 such services in this country that serve 
0,000 homes who have an approximate in- 
estment of $25 million. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
uly approved construction of low-pow- 
‘red broadcasting TV stations and this may 
‘esuit in bringing television to a wider 

“‘a@ence and to smaller communities. 

The Federal Communications Commission 

“so studying the proposals for pay-as-you- 

* television and a decision may be reached 

‘is important subject next year. 
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In our studies of aviation, a point that 
stood out was the handling of our interna- 
tional air agreements. Our attention was 
attracted to this by the action of the De- 
partment of State and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in agreeing to the International Air 
Agreement with the Republic of West Ger- 
many. Our committee was shocked to find 
that the two agencies had agreed to give the 
Germans permission to fly te Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia and beyond. “Be- 
yond,’’ we learned, meant they could fly over 
our territory to Central America and South 
America and over the circle to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and to other choice mar- 
kets. Giving the Germans that right, we 
found, would be detrimental to our own 
lines who protested the action vigorously. 
Our airline officials had not been allowed to 
participate in the negotiations with the Ger- 
mans and did not learn of the details until 
after the agreement was ready for signing. 

At our insistence the signing was held up 
to give our airlines a hearing on their ob- 
jections but 2 weeks after the hearings we 
were notified the agreement was being signed 
that day and was unchanged from its origi- 
nalform. The committee decided that Con- 
gress should know how international air 
agreements were reached, what privileges 
were granted the foreign airlines, and what 
this country received in return. Senator 
SMATHERS, chairman of our special subcom- 
mittee, is conducting our investigation into 
the international air agreements. 

We initiated and the bill has been signed 
by the President to grant permanent certifi- 
cation to local or feeder airlines, 

You know, of course, that we revived the 
Federal Airport Act and passed a bill grant- 
ing $63 million a year for 4 years for con- 
struction, repair, and remodeling of airports 
tsroughout the Nation, which has been 
signed by the President. 

In the aviation field we got extended for 
5 years, until 1960, the Prototype Aircraft 
Act, which will provide Federal assistance 
in the development of prototype craft. We 
felt that Federal assistance is needed now 
in the development of air transports. 

Our committee also took an interest in 
the wiretapping scandals divulged in New 
York, but decided to postpone action until 
investigations started by others were con- 
cluded. 

We also approved bills for construction 
of a nuclear-powered merchant ship and 
a bill for putting nuclear power into a pres- 
ently constructed hull. We referred both 


bills to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 
Our staff, following requests of a year 


ago, has investigated ail phases of automo- 
bile marketing, including the so-called boot- 
legging of automobiles. That investigation 
is going on and our staff is watching closely 
the sales that will be made in August and 
September, the time of the year that brings 
the greatest pressure on the automobile 
dealers. It has prepared a survey of the 
“phantom” freight rates charged the dealers 
and the customers. 

We held hearings on the lag of construc- 
tion of tankers authorized by the last Con- 
gress and only recently, after hearings we 
had called, the Navy accepted bids for the 
lease of 8 of 15 tankers that are authorized 
for construction by private builders and to 
be leased to the Navy for 10 years. We have 
not completed our investigation into the 
terms of the leases but intend to see that 
the construction of the vessels is speeded 
up. 

Our committee protested the practice of 
the Military Sea Transportation Service in 
competing with commercial American-flag 
vessels in carrying passengers and cargo. 
The Hoover report, stating that the MSTS 
should stop the competition, was about the 
same sort of protest that members of our 
committee have made, We believe the De- 
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partment of Defense can correct much of the 
competition through administrative action 
However, if it does not, we will have to hold 
hearings and report legislation in the next 
session that will curb the Department's 
activities in its transportation policy 

Lately the committee bas had to step into 
the problem of the Japanese dumping Jap- 
anese-caught frozen and fresh tuna on oue 
west coast where the practice threatens the 
very existence of our fishing fleet. We have 
insisted the State Department take imme- 
diate action to alleviate the threat to our 
tuna fishing fleet and look forward to a 
positive program in a few weeks 


We have also protested the Department 
of Defense practice of setting up on the 
Pacific coast maintenance and repair shops 
for Government ships which take that work 
away trom commercial shipyards in the 
area. 

The shortage of boxcars for hauling our 


harvests is being felt acutely in parts of the 
country and is going to become worse as the 
season advances. We were deeply concerned 
and sought to find a means of alleviating the 
situation but the answer is that there are 
just not enough such cars to meet the de- 
mand during harvest. 

We have received promise from the rail- 
roads they will expedite the unloading and 
return of cars to their original areas and 
that they will step up the repair of boxcars 
in their shops. This will be helpful but will 
not solve the problem which has been with 
us every year during harvest time and will 
continue to plague the American farmers 
until sufficient such cars are constructed 

Our committee also participated in pre- 
venting the scuttling of the 50-50 law which 
requires that half of foreign-aid shipments 
move on American-flag vessels. That action 
prevented writing into the foreign aid and 
Commodity Credit disposal programs provi- 
sions setting aside the 50-50 law which has 
been of such great help to our American-flag 
vessels. 





Bishop Zuroweste Tells Editors They Must 
Influence Souls in Catholic Thought and 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently, the Catholic Press Association 
held its annual national meeting in 
Buffalo, N. Y. My attention has been 
called to the keynote address delivered 
on that occasion by the Most Reverend 
Albert R. Zuroweste, of Belleville, IIll., 
assistant episcopal chairman for the 
press of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

A report of Bishop Zuroweste’s speech 
appeared in a recent issue of the Illinois 
Catholic Messenger. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BISHOP ZUROWESTE TELLS Eprrors THEY Must 

INFLUENCE SOULS IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT, 

ACTION 


BuFFraLo.—The Catholic press was called 
upon here to extend its influence in the life 


Nation, and 
end were made 


three specific suggestions 
to its editors and pub- 

rates from all parts of the 
and Canada, and visitors trom 
and the Philippines heard a 
1d been a Catholic editor him- 


hop Zuroweste, who 
hairman of the press depar 

1al Catholic Welfare Conference 

which saw a half score of 
discuss problems con- 


papers 


end 


fronting Catholic news} and magazines 
in this try and Canada 

The complete text of the bishop’s 
follov 

“In the absence of Bishop Gorman, Epis- 
press department, Na- 
Conference, whom I 
ent tonight, I bring 


cou 


address 


yal chairman of the 
nal Catholic Welfare 

ave the honor to repre 
you tl I and blessings of the bish« ps 
of the United States. The hierarchy of 
America is appreciative of the labors and 
zeal of the members of the C Press 
Association 


We are 


“2 


1e greetings 


atholhie 
honored in the welc 
to us by Bishop Burke, the beloved shepherd 
of this di and we are indebted to Mon- 
signor McPherson, the staff of the Victorian, 
and the entire local committee for their gen- 
erous hospitality. 

“Each year 
Press Association 
progress of the 


me extended 


cese, 


the Catholic 
sider the 
current 


members of 
convene 
Catholic press, its 
problems, and to study seriously ways and 
means of improving their product Men 
and women, both cleric and lay, dedicated to 
the cause of the Catholic press, welcome this 
opportunity for discussion and are first 
to admit there is always room for improve- 
ment It is our hope that you will be in- 
spired by the example of your fe 
and more firmly convinced that you are en- 
gaged in one of the most important aposto- 
lates of the church. Yours is a tremendous 
task, the producing of a Catholic paper or 
megeazine geared to the needs of the moment. 

“It is necessary on this occasion to 
reemphasize the essential role of the Catho- 
lic press in the defense of the church today 
The holy fathers, especially since the time of 
Leo XIII, have spoken plainly on this sub- 
ject and have repeatedly stressed the impor- 
tance of a strong and active Catholic press. 

“The late Dr. Waldemar Gurian, former 
Notre Dame professor and international 
scholar, summarized the present duties of 
all engaged in the apostolate of the Catholic 
press when he characterized the Catholic 
publicist as one who tries to serve ‘not just 
as a technical, day-to-day journalist, but as 
one who eomprehends, clarifies, and influ- 
ences his time.’ Further, he stated: “The 
Catholic journalist can no longer, as in the 
19th century, be satisfied with a defensive 
position. * * * Mere defensive activity, con- 
fined to protecting the church by influencing 
public opinion, proves ineffective, however 
ry it may be.’ 
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“Since many of our diocesan papers have 
practically 100-percent coverage in their dio- 
cese, the potential for spreading truth and 
influencing Catholic thought is truly tre- 
mendous, I wonder if we are compre- 
hending, larifying, and influencing our 
times, I propose a few pertinent problems 
for your serious consideration. 
“Today a field in which Catholic papers, 
agazines, and periodicals have a most im- 
work to perform is the legislative 
ition introduced in local and 
wmaking bodies which is prejudicial 
tholics, in most instances 
founded on ignorance. 
united to 
separation of 
succeeded in building 
fear in tl minds of man. Laws or 
ing laws proposed for 
lic children immediately 
pon as a pretext to from 
the pres radio, and television that our 
American Constitution and Bill of Rights 
are being attacked. Writers and commenta- 
tors wail loud and long that Catholics are 
endeavoring to divide the country. attempt- 
ing to destroy religious freedom. These and 
many other false charges have filled the air 
in recent m Fair and just legislation 
in behalf of Catholic children has been de- 
feated in some States because legislators were 
ypaganda and 


were 


rtant 


Legis] 
State la 
to the rights of C 
is the result of bigotry 
Certain groups and organizations 
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shout 


influenced by anti-Catholic pr 
lies. They were afraid because they 
ignorant of the truth 

“The strength of the Catholic church is 
in its religious education system and today 
this 8s} the object of attacks from all 
sides. In 1952 Archbishop Noll said: ‘The 
best thing we have in this country is our 
parish staffed by devoted re- 
ligious men and women, yet 120 million non- 
Catholics have been led to believe that it is 
inefficient, divisive of our citizenry.’ These 
words ring with more truth today than in 
1952. And yet what have we done about it? 
Has there been a concerted effort on your 
part to give the true picture of Catholic 
education in this country? 

“The Catholic press has a most important 
mission to explain and defend our edu- 
cation system. In this pressing problem the 
voice of the Catholic press must be heard 
also by the non-Catholic. The non-Catholic 
should be reached through the distribution 
of Catholic literature that will enlighten him 
and give him complete and exact informa- 
tion on this subject. Catholic laymen 
should be encouraged to subscribe to Catho- 
lic publications and send them to lawmak- 
ers, educators, and influential people in the 
community. If such interested laymen are 
not forthcoming, then Catholic publishers 
should undertake this mission themselves. 
This mis cannot be successful, however, 
unless Catholic publications breathe the 
spirit of Catholic doctrine and diffuse it in 
a clear, concise, and inteligent manner. 

“Sometimes we wonder if the Catholic 
press is making even the Catholic aware cf 
the blessings of our Catholic schools. Many 
Catholics subjectively accepting many 
of the philosophies and theories of public 
education and public educators. We must 
beg our Catholic parents to provide Catholic 
higher education for their children while the 
opposite attitude should prevail. Catholic 
parents should be pleading with us to give 
more opportunity for Catholic higher edu- 
cation. The Catholic press can and should 
speak out logically, convincingly, and specifi- 
cally on this point. We have nothing for 
which to apologize in our education system 
and the Catholic press need never compro- 
mise for one moment in expounding Catho- 
lic education and truth. 

“Another problem that should be our con- 
cern is the failure of Catholie leaders to 
obtain an audience and make their voices 
heard above the din of confusion today. If 
one considers fashions, the movies, or the 
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Proportional Representation (P. R.) in 
the Election of the President of the 
United States—No. 1 of a Series of 
Seven 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp No. 1 in a series 
of seven statements on proportional rep- 

ation in the election of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
There being no objection, statement 

s ordered to be printed in the 
, as follows: 

No one thing in our constitutional and 

| system is more important than the 
Principle of representation underlying the 
election the President of the United 


IN THI 





recent 


Se 


iate Joint Resolution 31, widely known 
the Lodge-Gossett amendment, proposes 
nstitutional amendment which would 
introduce a new method of electing the 
sent on a principle of representation 
reign to the Constitution and to the 
Americar political system. This principle 
- known as proportional representation and 
‘s commonly referred to by its friends and 
enemies as PR. This amendment has an 
. ‘resting history which began long before 
wessts, Lodge and Gossett came to the Con- 


ess or became associated with the proposal. 
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In 1937 the National Home Library Foun- 
dation in Washington, D. €., published a 
small book under the title ‘Proportional 
Representation: The Key to Democracy,” 


by George H. Hallett, Jr. In the author's 
preface, Dr. Hallett writes: 
“Some years ago I had the privilege of 


collaborating with C. G. Hoag, of Haverford, 
Pa., who is the real father of proportional 
representation in the United States, in a 
more comprehensive treatment of this same 
subject, published by the Macmillan Co. in 
1926 under the title ‘Proportional Repre- 
sentation’.” 

The first six chapters of Dr. Hallett’s little 
book are devoted to the explanation of pro- 
portional representation and to a descrip- 
tion of its use in various cities in the United 
States and foreign countries. Chapter VII is 


titled “How the Plan Should Be Used.” 
Among the uses urged are: 
Proportional representation for municipal 


councils. 

Proportional 
boards. 

Proportional representation for counties. 

Proportional representation for 
tures. 

Proportional representation for Congress. 

Proportional representation for presiden- 
tial elections. 

On the last s proportional repre- 
sentation for presidential elections, Dr. Hal- 
lett writes: 

“In theory there is no good reason why the 
principles of the single-house legislature and 
an executive appointed by it should not be 
applied even to our National Government 
when the National House of Representatives 
is made really representative. But any such 
development seems remote.” 

Then, Dr. Hallet continues: 

“Congressman Clarence F. Lea, of Califor- 
nia, is urging an amendment to the United 
States Constitution which would leave each 
State with its present number of electoral 
votes, but would divide them among the 
candidates in proportion to their popular 
votes. * * * For the choosing of presiden- 
tial electors, of course, this simple arith- 
metical apportionment is quite as good as 
proportional representation with the trans- 
ferable vote would be, for the electors are 
mere automatons. * * * 

“Fortunately, the Lea amendment is a real 
possibility for the immediate future. In the 
1933-34 session of Congress it was reported 
from committee unanimously, though it was 
prevented from coming to a vote by the pres- 
sure of other matters. President Roosevelt 
let it be known at that time that he was 
for it.” 

In his conclusion, Dr. Hallett writes: 

“To sum up, proportional representation 
can be applied with great profit to all elected 
bodies whose business it is to make decisions 
on behalf of the voters. Its heartening vic- 
tories so far should be only the beginning of 
a great nationwide adoption.” 


The earlier work referred to, Proportional 
Representation, by Clarence Gilbert Hoag 
and George H. Hallett, Jr., had been pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., 11 years earlier, 
in 1926. On page 325 of this work is set 
forth a draft of a constitutional amendment, 
which with certain modifications is now on 
the Senate Calendar as Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 31. 


Proportional Representation was published 
14 months before Representative Clarence F. 
Lea, of California, introduced in the ist 
session of the 70th Congress (January 25, 
1928), House Joint Resolution 181, which 
proposed a constitutional amendment to 
apply the proportional principle to the 
electoral votes in each State for President 
and Vice President. 
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Proportional Representation (P. R.) in 
the Election of the President of the 
United States—No. 2 of a Series of 
Seven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SFBATI 
Tuesday, August 2, 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp No. 2 in a series of 
seven statements on proportional] repre- 
sentation in the election of the President 

of the United States 


1955 


There being no objection, statement 
No. 2 was ordered to be printed in the 


RECORD, as follows: 





Senate Joint Resolution 31 on the 
Senate Calendar, proposes to change by con- 
stitutional amendment the pr les of rep- 


the executive 


resentation of i 
the United States 


Government of 


This brief insertion, No. 2 in a series of 
seven, is from the Proportional Representa- 
tion Review of April 1928, quarterly of the 


Proportional Representation League, and is 
titled ‘“‘The Principle of Proportional Repre- 
sentation for Presidential Elections 

descriptive part of that article follows 


The 


“THE PRINCIPLE OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA= 


TION FCR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
“A constitutional amendment proposed by 
Congressman Lea 
“On January 25, Hon. Clarence F. Lea, 


of Santa Rosa, Democratic Congressman from 
the First District of California, introduced 
a constitutional amendment’ to apply the 
proportional principle to the electoral votes 
of each State in the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

“Under the provisions of the amendment— 


“1. The electoral college is abolished 
“2. Each State retains a number of elec- 
toral votes for President and for Vice Presi- 


dent equal to the number of its Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congres 

“3. Each voter votes directly for his fa- 
vorite candidate for President and his favor- 
ite candidate for Vice President 

“4. The electoral votes of each State in the 
choice of President and in the choice of Vice 
President are divided among all the candi- 
dates in proportion to the popular votes cast 
for them within the State. 

“5. The candidates receiving most elec- 
toral votes for President and Vice President 
are elected. 

“Except in its provision for a plurality 
decision in case there is no absolute major- 
ity, this amendment is the same in principle 
as the one advocated in the Proportional 
Representation Review for July 1920 and 
July and October 1924, and in Proportional 
Representation by Hoag and Hallett (pp. 
320 to 328).2. It does not provide complete 
equality of voting power by doing away en- 
tirely with electoral votes by States (for the 
very good practical reason that such a change 





1H. J. Res. 181. 

? This amendnent differed from Mr. Lea's 
in allowing the decision to go into Congress 
in case no candidate has a majority, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution at present, making 
more equitable provisions than the present 
ones, however, to govern the congressional 
decision, 
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For a telling description of the troubles 
caused by the electoral 
sinister possibilities 
future, The Electoral System of the 
United States, by J. Hampden Dougherty 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, 
1906). 
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Proportional Representation (P. R.) in 
the Election of the President of the 
United States—No. 3 of a Series of 
Seven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


KARL E. MUNDT 


OUTH DAKOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, No. 3 in a series 
of seven statements on proportional rep- 
resentation in the election of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

There being no objection, statement 
No. 3 was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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yreat deal in Texas where 
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State’s 20 seats, only 
650 votes for each one. To go a step further, 
it would have required a change of only 416,- 
055 votes in certain crucial States, out of a 
total presidential vote of over 36 million (or 
one-ninetieth of the votes cast) to have 
made Mr. Smith President rather than Mr. 
Hoover. 

“The remedy for these grave defects in our 
system of choosing the President is ex- 
plained fully in Hoag and Hallet’s Propor- 
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Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
- elected all of those States’ 74 Repre- 
‘tives in Congress, whereas 1,769,000 
oters in the northern States of 
Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, 
ew Hampshire, North Dakota, 
: Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin, 
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failed to elect a single one of their 69 Repre- 
sentatives. 

“But this method of election not only fails 
to give the minority its share of the Repre- 
sentatives,, as in the cases of the southern 
Republicans and the northern Democrats, it 
sometimes fails to give even the majority its 
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due. In New York the Democrats, with 
1,989,000 votes elected 23 Congressmen, while 
the Republicans, with 2,072,000 votes eleeted 
but 20. Similarly in Maryland the Demo- 
crats, who cast 226,116 votes, elected 4 of the 
State's Representatives, and the Republicans 
with 234,848 votes elected only 2. 


“ cual ae . ’ i 
Results of the congressional elections,’ Nov. 6, 1928 
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published by the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 7 This figure includes 61,697 votes for a Democratic candidate who received 1 
n this column have been calculated as if each State were a single endorsement of the Republican Party 
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single transferable vote (Hare system) suming that each voter votes of those listed under “Others.” 
candidates of the party for which he actually voted and for no other. § This seat should have gone to the Socialists who cast 103,700 votes of those ted 
epresentation were actually used the largest States would probably under ‘‘Others.” 
2 or more multimember districts, but that would not interfere 1” A number of the 6) iblican and Democratic candidates received the end 
e proportionality of the result. ment of the Prohibiti Labor, and Socialist Parties 
il vote for the Republican nominees who call themselves Republi- i This i; Ge tetas wate for the Republican nominees who call themselves Repul! 
h a total vote of 774,830, received the Democratic as well as the cans. 4o0f them, with a total vote of 201,384, received the Democratic non tion us 
nation. well as the Republican. 
| vote for the Democratic nominees who call themselves Democrats 2 A proportional assignment on the basis of the totals for the whole country instead 
1 vote of 56,381, received the Republican as well as the Democratic of State by State would be: Republican 246, Democratic 182, other parties (if 
were united), 7. The discrepancy is due chiefly to 2 factors: (1) The vote the § l 
tes given for Ilinofs are the totals of the votes cast for district Repre- is very small in proportion to population, so that the apportionment of Me 
25 congressional districts. 2 Representatives were elected from the to States on the basis of population gives southern votes a greater value than ne i 
votes; (2) the number of Members allotted to a number of the smaller Stat ” 
2 21 Republican Members were elected at large. small to allow a satisfactory proportional assignment on a State basis 
“Besides these — — ae Proportional Representation (P. R.) in Appendix of the Recorp No. 4ina “ ies 
of the congressional election system ere e ° of seven statements on proportional rep- 
re urse, others that are not shown the Election of the President of the ms I I I 


the returns at all. We refer to the fact 
teven of those ballots that do help elect 
didate marked, many, often the ma- 
not help the candidate wanted. 
i single-shot ballot used for con- 
gressional elections—the ballot that gives 
t no opportunity to say what shatl 
ie with his vote if it cannot help the 
ndida te » marked— forces many voters, often 
, to mark a candidate who, they 
K ha is some chance and is not quite the 
t of tl lot. 














I , therefore, when the people are 
we hope the present system of electing 
smen will be supplanted by one that 
for the purpose. 
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United States—No. 4 of a Series of 
Seven 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 


resentation in the election of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

There being no objection, statement 
No. 4 was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoOrD, as follows: 

Another chapter in the history of Senate 
Joint Resolution 31 its an article from the 
October 1928 issue of Proportional Represen- 
tation Review, quarterly organ of the Pro- 
portional Representation League. This arti- 
cle, The Next President May Be a Minority 
Choice, is further evidence that Senate Joint 
Resolution 31 is the child of the Propor- 
tional Representation League and is based 
on the principles which that league would 

























itive elect 
world and 
1 and Denmar would 
a chance to make his vote 


speech, 






































Proportional Representation (P. R.) in 
the Election of the President of the 


United States—No. 5 of a Series of 


Seven 
ENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
NATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
day, August 2, 1955 


NDT. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to include in the Ap- 
the Recorp No. 5 in a series 
ments on proportional rep- 
n in the election of the Presi- 

e United States. 
T] being no objection, statement 
N as ordered to be printed in the 

follows: 

er is in the historical develop- 
ite Joint Resolution 31, which 
hange the basis of presiden- 
to the principle of proportional 
ion, is from the April 1930 issue 
portional Representation Review, 


ere 


the organ of the Proportional 
n League. This article wel- 
med Representative Clarence F. Lea’s re- 


in the 1st session of the 7ist 
proposal to amend the Con- 
respect to election of the 
nd Vice President. The title of 
“Proportional Representation 

i Acain for Presidential Elections” 
ntary evidence that the apostles 
portional representation move- 
eved the plan for electing the 
to be based on proportional rep- 

The article follows: 


with 


ONAL REPRESENTATION PROPOSED 
IN FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


titutional amendment} 


before the present Congress 
been given far less attention than 
i is the constitutional amendment 
( eressman Lea of California? to abolish 
electoral college and elect the President 
of the United States by popular vote without 
dist ng th® relative voting power of the 
never tates. 
Mr. Lea does not make the usual proposal 
rect nationwide plurality vote, for the 
reason that a sufficient number 
iller States which would lose in 
voting power under that arrangement could 
not t xpected to ratify it. He leaves each 
resent allotment of electoral votes 
but distributes them among the candidates 
proportion to their popular votes within 


“A measure 


of the I 


New York, for example, in the election of 
ive President Hoover 2,193,344 popular 
tes out of a total of 4,405,626. Since this 
forty-fifths of the votes in the 
te, Mr, Lea’s plan would have given Mr. 
\ 103 electoral votes from New York, 
fall 45. And since former Gover- 

th polled 21.346 forty-fifths, he would 

ved 21.346 of New York’s electoral 
Ys instead of none at all. Similarly in 
€ States which Smith carried Hoover would 
eived his due share of the electoral 


(ueeeeeeeens 


rece 


ive re 


TY 


he first part of this article was sent out 

18 with the weekly editorial service 
onal Municipal League. 

Res. 106, 71st Cong., 


Arnri) 


» 


ist sess. 
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votes, and the electoral vote 
country would have 
proportionate t 
actually was. 

“Such a plan would have at least the fol- 
lowing outstanding advantages: 

“1. It would make a reversal of the popu- 
lar verdict less likely. Three times already a 
candidate defeated for President 
who polled more popular votes than his suc- 
cessful opponent, simply because all the votes 
cast for him in 


for the whole 
been much more nearly 
the popular vote than it 





has been 


States which he failed to 
Carry were disregarded. In the last presi- 
dential election it would have required a 


change of only 417,000 votes in certain close 
States, or one-ninetieth of the total, to have 
elected Smith President, though Hoover 
would still have had a popular plurality of 
over 5 million. On the other hand it would 
have required a change of only 202,000 votes 
to have deprived Smith of all the electoral 
votes he did receive. A method of election 
under which the disposition of 2 percent of 
the popular votes can make all the difference 
between no electoral votes at all and election 


is obviously not to be trusted to elect the 
right man. 

“2. It would give every voter the satis- 
faction of helping his favorite candidate 
for President whether he voted with the 
majority in his State or not. In the last 
presidential election three quarters of a 


million Republican votes in Massachusetts 
and 2 million Democratic votes in New 
York had no more effect on the result than 
so much waste paper. 

“3. It would thus stimulate voting and 
contribute to the political education of 
the electorate. When no one except a mem- 
ber of the locally dominant party can hope 
to accomplish anything by voting, it is not 
surprising that only half of the qualified 
voters usually register their votes and that 
campaigning is largely confined to a few 
doubtful States. 

“4. It would make the best qualified can- 
didates of all parties politically available 
for nomination regardless of their places 
of residence. Under the present system a 
candidate who does not live in one of the 
few large doubtful States is usually not 
politically available because it is the polling 
of most votes in those States rather than of 
most votes in the whole country that de- 
cides the election. In the last 13 presiden- 
tial elections the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties have nominated for President 
or Vice President 31 citizens of New York, 
Indiana, and Ohio, and only 21 from all the 
rest of the country together. 

“5. It would remove the present tremen- 
dous incentives to fraud, promises of pa- 
tronage, and excessive expenditure of money 
in the doubtful States with large blocks of 
electoral votes. How great these incentives 
are is indicated by the fact that on at least 
four occasions the change of less than a 
thousand votes in a single State would have 
elected a different President. 

“6. It would remove the device of per- 
sonal electors, which is not only useless but 
dangerous. If any of the electors should for 





* The total popular votes of the three lead- 
ing candidates, as published in the official 
statement of the Clerk of the House of Rep- 


resentatives, were: Hoover 21,388,300 (58.1 
percent), Smith 15,005,443 (40.8 percent), 


and Thomas 266,549 (.7 percent). The total 
electoral votes were Hoover 444 (83.6 per- 
cent), Smith 87 (16.4 percent), and Thomas 
0 (0 percent). Mr. Lea calculates that the 
total electoral votes under his proposed plan 
would have been Hoover 291.398 (54.9 per- 
cent), Smith 231.251 (43.6 percent, and 
Thomas 2.872 (.5 percent). 





any reason fail to carry out the very spectfie 
duties now prescribed for t! 
stitution, 


pledges, it 


em by the Con- 
should vote contrary to the 
might 


or 


easily change the re 


The electoral college system } act 
been responsible for gravely seriou itro- 
versies on several occasions In 1856 t 
electors of Wisconsin were prevented fr: \ 
casting their votes on the prescribed day by 
a severe blizzard. In the fam Hayes- 
Tilden dispute the persor eligibilit e 
elector was a deciding factor Surely in so 
important a matter it is unwise to take ch 
risks unnecessarily 

“On March 14 the House Committee on 
flection of President, Vice Preside: and 
Representatives in Congre: to which Mr 





Lea's resolution 
hearing at which Mr. Lea 
of instructive evidence in favor of his pro- 
posal, which was received by the 
with sympathetic attention Mr 
Mr. Hallett of the Proportional 
tion League also spoke.” 


The Proportional 


was referred, held a pul 
presented a m 


committee 
Hoag and 


Representa- 


Represent ition League 
was equally interested in electing Members 
of the House of Representatives 
principles. 





Proportional Representation (P. R.) in 
the Election of the President of the 
United States—No. 6 of a Series of 
Seven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp No. 6 in a series 
of 7 statements on proportional repre- 
sentation in the election of the President 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, statement 
No. 6 was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I have stated before in this series of items, 
which I have introduced into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD and with reference to Senate 
Joint Resolution 31, now pending on the 
Senate Calendar and which proposes to in- 
troduce a new principle of representation in 
presidential elections, that the proponents of 
proportional representation were equally 
concerned with the election of House Mem- 
bers according to their plan. 

Today’s chapter in the historical develop- 
ment of Senate Joint Resolution 31 is in the 
nature of an aside from the Presidency be- 
cause it deals with the election of Members 
of the House of Representatives. This 
ticle is titled “The Nation Misrepresented’ 
and applies the principles of proportional 
representation to the congressional ele: 
of November 1930. It is from Proportional 
Representation Review, quarterly n of 
the Proportional Representation League. 


are- 


tions 


ro 
Orga 


It is especially important that this old ar- 
ticle be brought to public attention. The 
adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 31 with 
respect to the election of the President will 
give impulse and force to the movement to 
elect the House of Representatives on the 


of 
same principles. Th 


e article follow 
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“THE NATION MISREPRESENTED 
“An analysis of the last congressional 
elections * 

“with the control of the next Congress still 
in the hands of Providence, it is pertinent to 
inquire whether the even balance in the 
representative body reflects a similar balance 
in the sentiments of the voters or whether 
the somewhat difficult situation which con- 
Nation is merely the result of 
ion machinery. 

it the figures of last fall’s con- 

tions a first impression 
sults were unfair to the Republi- 
the Republican candidates for the 
ional House polled 2 million more votes 
1 their Democratic opponents 
it this impression overlooks the fact 
large parts of the South the Demo- 
id no opposition and so did not need 
ir full vote. 
void this error, one calculates State 
he proper representation of each 
portion to the vote cast, it ap- 
actually were unfair 
Democrats: on such a proportional 
tate by State the Democrats would 
cted 225 Representatives to the Re- 
204 


also is 


fronts the 


gives 


at the results 


if the 


repre- 


inconclusive, for 
method of election had allowed due 
minorities in conformity with 
the old American slogan about taxation 
without representation, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Republican votes would have been 
n uuth and Democratic votes in 
th which were not cast under pres- 
iscouraging conditions. What net 
would have been no one can tell 
one thing certain from a careful ex- 
ition of the figures is that the actual 
was very much a gamble, depending 
on the disposition of a handful of votes in 
the districts, and that the existing 
near-deadlock bears no necessary relation to 
the real wishes of the voters. 


sentation to 


the 5S 


the 


result 


close 


“Minority rule 

“How defective is our present method of 
Congressmen as a means of reflect- 
ing public sentiment becomes very clear as 
the results are examined State by State. 

“In two States the so-called majority sys- 
tem in single-member districts gave a ma- 
jority of seats to the minority party. In 
West Virginia the minority party actually 
elected twice as many Represenatives as the 
majority, because its votes happened to be 
distributed more favorably in the geographi- 
cal districts. Here are the figures: 


electing 


“West Virginia 


*Analyses of previous congressional elec- 
tions will be found in the Proportional Rep- 
Reviews for October 1929, April 
1927, April 1925, and earlier issues. 


resentation 
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“Illinois 3 


Representa 
Representa- | tives in 
tives eleeted proportion 
to votes 


Republican 947 15 
Demme 
Utbers is m 0 | 


cracic ,U20, 5 | 2 


s are the to 
itives in the 25 cong 
ves, 1 Republican 


m the State at large. 


“Minorities excluded 

“Of course the minority party was more 
frequently underrepresented. 

“In North Carolina the Republicans polled 
nearly two-fifths of the votes, but elected 
none of the State’s 10 Representatives in 
Congress. This has been the usual state of 
affairs for many years, a temporary excep- 
tion giving the Republicans two Congress- 
(instead of their rightful four) in the 
1928. The Republicans 
na, by living in the State, 
itation and so regularly 
to the party 


men 
Hoover landslide of 
Carol 


represe! 


of North 
increase its 
contribute four C 
they vote against. 

“In Michigan the Democrats polled 170,- 
000 votes—nearly a third as many as their 
Republican opponents—but elected not 1 
of the State’s 13 Members. Less than 170,- 
000 Democratic votes elected 10 Members in 
Alabama Georgia. 

“In Missouri vote of the Democrats 
exceeded that of the Republicans by less 
than 10,000 in a total poll of nearly a mil- 
lion Yet the Democrats elected three times 
as many of Members. 


yngressmen 


and 12 in 


} 
the 


Representa- 
tiv . ti 
proportion 
to votes 


g 
8 
0 


“The results of many other States, sum- 
marized in the table on page 46 present in- 
congruities almost as striking. 

“With the minority votes in all districts, 
totaling many millions, going completely to 
waste, justice even to organized parties is not 
to be expected. Add the certainty of similar 
injustices in the primaries of each party and 
the failure of millions to vote as they feel 
or to vote at all because they have no hope 
of electing the sort of officials they really 
want, and the picture under present methods 
becomes hopeless 

“Representative government will not be- 
come a reality until the rules of the game 
are changed to assure all elements their fair 
share. This can easily be done without con- 
stitutional amendment when the American 
people realize its need. In fact, under the 
new apportionment act, any State could 
elect its members in the national House of 
Representatives by proportional representa- 


tion, by act of its own legislat 
waiting for other States to d 
“One-party elections 

“Meanwhile the breakdown 
party system continues apace 
continued under-representati 
nority party has already, in 
the country, reduced it to a con 
nocuous desuetude In four-f 
area of the United States a one 
of government is, for practi 
full effect. 

“Under such conditions it i; 
a stretch of the imagination t 
of the two great national part 
tional or (if party be defined 
ford dictionary as a body of per 
in a cause, opinion) a party. | 
harmonious aggregation of n« 
warring elements in one part 
For the sake of participating in 
of the major party, which ha 
real election, low-tariff advoc: 
sylvania register as Republica: 
tariff advocates in Alabama as D 

“How sharply and artificially 
methods of election have divided 
will be seen from the map on th 
of this Review, and from the f 


“The solid South (Maryland, Vir 
and South Carolina, Geo 
Alabama, Mississippi, Loui 
Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Arizona) 


“The solid Northwest (Michigar 
finnesota, Iowa, North and 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorad 
vada, Idaho, Washington, «| 
California) 


Republican 
Democratic 
Other 


Membx 


“These tables make it clear 
proportional representation, ev* 
opposition votes were cast thal 
cast under the present adverse 
there would no longer be as 
solid part of the North. Each 
parties would become truly nati 

“And since one could vote for t 
party without throwing one’ 
there would be a real chance of 
on the basis of principles inst 
geography. 
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Republican 








s published by the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
his column have been calculated as if each State were 
quota of Members by proportional repre- 
transferable vote (Hare system), ¢ 

ites of the party for which he actually voted and for no other 
esentation were actually used, the largest States would probably 
2 or more multimember districts, but that would not interfere seri- 


its allotted 


ct electing 


portionality of the result. 


| vote for the Republican nominees who eall themselves Republi- 
with a total vote of 549,891, received the Democratic as well as the 


tion 


tal vote for the Democratic nominees who call themselves Demo- 
1, with a vote of 66,703, received the Republican as well as the Dem- 


mn 


given for Illinois are the totals of the votes east for district repre- 
2 Representatives, 1 Republican and 1 


25 congressional districts 
elected from the State at large. 


271,599 were cast for candidates of the Farmer-Labor Party. 


| vote for the Democratic nominees who eall themselves Demo- 
b a vote of 39,340, received the Socialist as well as tix 


wil 


Votes cast 
Se 


Republi- J 


Democrati: 


405 


931 
620 
, 187 
U4 
QOS 
», 103 
5, 718 
614 | 
4 
R2N 
23, 741 
109,013 
75,424 | 
204, 951 
72,451 


24, 51Y 


Ay 


4a 





, 048, 971 | 


* Of these votes 153,286 
®” Socialist 


a single 
by 2 or more 
election h 
belongs 


suming that each voter parties, the 


Members elected 


In the several Pennsylvania districts where the same cand 


is been creditec 
5 of the suceessful Republicans 
suecessful Democrat by the Republiear 
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Members by preportic 
representat 


Jemo- 


Republi- 
crats | 
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were cast for eandidates of the Soci 


da 
proper part 
successful cand 
were endorsed by the Det 
In 5 cases the f 


te 
votes have been di 
1 to the party 


tributed to the 
to which the 


uc ui cu 


Prohibition, Labor, or Socialist endorsement 


Republicans, 34,248 

candidates in 2 dis 
Of these 
Socialist. 

A proportional assigr 

stead of State by State w 

they were united), 11. 


tricts 


Members to States on t} 
than northern votes »»t 


States is too small to alle 


Demio- See the 


votes 47,520 were ¢ 


The discrepancy is due chit fly to 21 
the South is very small in proportion to population, so that the 


Opening puragrapls 


This total includes the vote east for Reput liecans, 38,106 nd f 
Independent 


Republicans opposed the 1 
ist for candidates of the Socialist Party. 


iment on the 
mld be 


hasis of the totals 
Republicans 230, Demoer 


for the le 


wl 

194, ¢ 
wtors l 
apport 
e basis of population gives southern vot- i 
he number of Members allotted to a number 
W & Satisfactory proportional a 
of this article. 
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Proportional Representation (P. R.) in 
the Election of the President of the 
United States—No. 7 and Last of a 
Series of Seven 


EW 


boa 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
umous consent to include in the Ap- 


ix Of the Recorp No. 7 and last in 


nes of 7 statements on proportional 


representation in the election of the 


President of the United States. 

There being no objection, statement 
No. 7 was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


In concluding these essays in the histori- 
cal development since January 25, 1928, I 
submit a copy of Senate Joint Resolution 
181, 70th Congress, Ist session introduced 
by Representative Clarence F. Lea, of Cali- 
fornia. 

During course in the Congress some of its 
language has been rephrased by the com- 
mittee of the several intervening Congresses. 
The language rephrased over the years is 
indicated by italics. All of the language in 
roman type‘ remains unchanged today in 
Senate Joint Resolution 31. The document 
follows: 


“House Joint 


“Joint resolution proposing ame 
to the Constitution of the United 
providing for the election of President 
Vice President 
“Resolved by the Senate and House 

Representatives of the United State 

America in Congress assembled, (two-thi 

of each House concurring therein), That 

amendment is hereby proposed to the Cr 
stitution of the United States shall 
be valid to all intents and purpose 
of the Constitution when ratified by three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the several 

States. Said amendment shall be 
“That the 12th amendment 

stitution of the United State 

hereby, amended to read as joll 


Resolution 181 


an ndment 
St 


ate 


and 


which 


as part 


as follows: 
of the Con 


be an 
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“ARTICLE XII 


electoral college system of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States is hereby abolished The 
President and Vice President shall be voted 
for by the people of the several States. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
requisite for electors of the most 
branch of the State legislature. 
determine the time of such 
presidential election, which shall be the 
same throughout the United States. Until 
otherwise determined by the Congress, such 
election shall be held on the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday in November in every 
succeeding every election of a 
Vice President. Each State 
entitled to a number of electoral 
to the whole number of Sen- 
Representatives to which such 
may be entitled in the Congress. 
“Within 45 days after the presidential 
tion, or at such time as the Congress 
direct, the secretary’of state of each 
or other corresponding officer of said 
by the law thereof, has the cus- 
official election returns thereof, 
tinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President and of all persons voted for 
as Vice President and the number of votes 
for each and the total vote of the electors 
of the State for all candidates for such of- 
fice re which lists he shall sign 
and certify and transmit sealed to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate—the 
President of the Senate shall in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
open all certificates and the votes shall then 
be counted—each person voted for as Presi- 
dent or Vice President in each State shall be 
credited with such proportion of the electoral 
of said State for such office, respec- 
tively, as the vote for said person in said 
State such office bears to the total vote 
of the electors of said State for all candidates 
for said office. In making the computations, 
fractional numbers less than one one-thou- 
sandth shall be disregarded unless a more de- 
tailed calculation would change the result 
of the election. The person having the great- 
est number of electoral votes for President 
shall be President. The person having the 
greatest number of electoral votes for Vice 
President shall be Vice President, but no per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President shall be eligible to that of Vice 
President of the United States. 

“This amendment shall take effect on the 
Ist day of July following its: ratification.” 

For comparison with the above document, 
I submit Senate Joint Resolution 31 as 
reported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the Senate in this Congress: 


“The 


fications 
numer 5 
Con 


ress shall 


fourt year 
P? ident and 
shall be 

rte eq ial 
ator and 


State 


ele 
shall 
State 
State who 
fod 
et ‘ 


of the 


all make di 


nectively, 


votes 


for 


“Senate Joint Resolution 31 

“Joint resolution proposing an amendment 

to the Constitution of the United States 

providing for the election of President and 

Vice Presid~ it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That an 
amendment is hereby proposed to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of the Constitution when ratified by three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the several 
States. Said amendment shall be as follows: 

“ ‘ARTICLE IT 

““Sec. 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of 4 years, and together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term,.be 
elected as provided in this Constitution. 

““The electoral college system of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States is hereby abolished. The Presi- 
de and Vice President shall be elected by 


of 
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the people of the several States. The elec- 
tors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 
Congress shall determine the time of such 
election, which shall be the same through- 
out the United States. Until otherwise de- 
termined by the Congress, such election shall 
be held on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November of the year preceding 
the year in which the regular term of the 
President is to begin. Each State shall be 
entitled to a number of electoral votes equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to which such State may be 
entitled in the Congress. 

“*Within 45 days after such election, or 
at such time as the Congress shall direct, 
the official custodian of the election returns 
of each State shall make distinct lists of 
all persons for whom votes were cast for 
President and the number of votes for each, 
and the total vote of the electors of the 
State for all persons for President, which 
lists he shall sign and certify and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the Government of 
the United States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. On the 6th day of Jan- 
uary following the election, unless the Con- 
gress by law appoints a different day not 
earlier than the 4th day of January and not 
later than the 10th day of January, the 
President of the Senate shall in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives open all certificates and the votes shall 
then be counted Each person for whom 
votes were cast for President in each State 
shall be credited with such proportion of 
the electoral votes thereof as he received of 
the total vote of the electors therein for 
President In making the computations, 
fractional numbers less than one one-thou- 
sandth shall be disregarded. The person 
having the greatest number of electoral 
votes for President shall be President, if such 
number be at least 40 percent of the whole 
number of such electoral votes. If no per- 
son have at least 40 percent of the whole 
number of electoral votes, then from the 
persons having the two highest numbers of 
electoral votes for President the Senate and 
House of Representatives sitting in joint 
session shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President. A majority of the votes of 
the combined authorized membership of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall be necessary for a choice. 

“*The Vice President shall be likewise 
elected, at the same time and in the same 
manner and subject to the same provisions, 
as the President, but no person constitu- 
tionally ineligible for the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice President of 
the United States. 

“*The Congress may by law provide for 
the case of the death of any of the persons 
from whom the Senate and the House of 
Representatives may choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them, and for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
may choose a Vice President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them. 

“Sec. 2. and 3 of section 
1, article II, of the Constitution, the 12th 
article of amendment to the Constitution, 
and section 4 of the 2Uth article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution, are hereby re- 
pealed. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall take effect on 
the 10th day of February following its rati- 
fication. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress’.” 


Paragraphs 1, 2, 
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They Chose Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


LVAD 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President 
ask unanimous consent to have 


vi 


in the Appendix of the REcorp excer), 


from an article by Mr. Eugene Ly, 
titled ‘“‘They Chose Freedom” 
been recently reprinted and 


as a public service in the press of An 


ica by the International Latex Corp . 


want to take this opportunity to DI! 
the International Latex Corp 
many public services and for pub! 
its many items of humanitarian 
tional interest for the American 
to read. 

There being no objection, the a 
was ordered to be printed in the R¢ 
as follows: 

THEY CHOSE FREEDOM 


Inmates of a refugee camp in 
many scrawled these words 
racks: “We chose freedom. C 
see what we got.” 

An American journalist recent 
their wry invitation. Inside the 
found a crowd of wretched men 
children wasting their lives 
stench, and disease, provided 
enough food for survival. In talki 
he learned that they were bitt 
ing, hopeless. 

Unhappily that camp is not an ex 
It is typical of about 200 in Europe a 
Near East, where tens of thousands 
chose freedom—often at the risk 
have received only misery comp 
the passing of bleak years. Some 
fortunates have been in camp 
9 years. 

Hundreds of thousands of other {£ 
from communism, outside the offi 
are no better off. They live in rui 
ings, abandoned railway cars, 
converted crates. * * * 

Perhaps the most tragic among the 
justed escapees to our side are thé 
men and women, including defect 
the Red army of occupation for 
looked forward not only to pers 
but to a choice of active partici; 
genuine movement to liberate 
lands. With few exceptions they 
deeply wounded by disillusionment 

It was inevitable that sooner 
Soviets would take advantage olf 
tion. 

Ever since the end of the war, M 
spared no energy to abuse, terro! 
moralize its runaway citizens. * 
have been enough shocking insta! 
naping and even murder, to rob 
the refugee of a sense of safety 

But within the last year Mosc 
supplement terror with doses of 
has launched an intensive camp 
fection, geared to lure fugitive 
home. The Soviet Government 
runs—has been moved to pity | 
tion of its prodigal sons and dau 
them come home and they will |! 
with open arms. 

In East Germany, a Committee : 
to the Homeland has announced 
legedly composed of refugee 
changed their minds and redefected 

A newspaper put out by the c 
reaching former Soviet citizens 
world, the United States included 


mm ittee 




















“return and the mother- 


2 » you. Even those who are 
Eis e motherland will be for- 
£ 
Pe é have been receiving letters 
‘ self-evidently dictated by 
; urging them to retrace 
2 R ; ' “We miss you and yearn for 
P es declare, “Please come 
to those who love you.” The 








, c tening-up by propaganda is 
Je = ‘ personal visits from Soviet 
a . nlay on the victim’s homesick- 
‘ : rosy promises. 

Qs F i transparent though the re- 

a e may seem, it is becoming 

; effective. Hundreds have al- 
: behind the Iron Curtain, 


‘t ‘ m of a mind to do the same. 
: e camps, the aforementioned 
mated, about 25 percent seem 

back. They still hate the 
i tem and are full of forebod- 
ae i what will hapen to them. But 
¢ ‘ nd hopelessness make them 

ed hopes in defiance of logic. 
targets for the Soviet manipu- 


ive who returns to the Soviet 
, resounding moral and politi- 
r communism and, by the same 
defeat for the free world. 
iccess of the Kremlin’s rede- 
yn is the measure of Western 
this area. The free world has 
illy shortsighted and humanly 
he It has not lived up to the duty and 
nd nity represented by those who 
r f m, confident of our humane 
gs and political common sense. 

I ited States has spent, and continues 
ire to st i, millions of dollars in radio broad- 
BD cost: ther activities intended to widen 
tween the Soviet regimes and 

The effects of this invest- 
h ar ng canceled out by the flow of 
~ returning and repentant fugitives. 
t I the returners seems a living 
1 of our claims, and the Soviets are 
ters in making the most of this. 
T of course, been some efforts by 
eS free g ments and voluntary agencies to 
ns ird-pressed fugitives from com- 
But they have been inadequate, 
gardly, and as frequently con- 
th redtape. 
but not too late, for massive 
termeasures to offset the redefection 
m Those concerned with what is 
ey led hological warfare have no more 
ignoring the challenge. Volun- 
ncies such as the American Friends 
n Freedom, must be given larger 
) conduct work among the escapees 
I within the narrow limits as yet pos- 
5 sible, has proved effective. 
T at once a call to humanity and a 
litical wisdom. (Eugene Lyons in 
News Bulletin, New York.) 
% ented as a public service by Interna- 
e tional Latex Corp., Playtex Park, Dover, Del.) 
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Praise for House Un-American Activities 
Committee 





; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


- OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
s Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
e Cail attention to remarks of Mr. Bernard 


~ ate in commending the work of the 
ouse Un-American Activities Commit- 
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tee and congratulating its members for 
performing ‘a very difficult and very 
necessary job.” 

Mr. Baruch, making a surprise appear- 
ance at hearings on possible Communist 
infiltration of the entertainment indus- 
try, conducted by the chairman, Repre- 
sentative FRANcIs WALTER, Democrat, 
Pennsylvania; Representative GorDon E. 
SCHERER, Republican, Ohio; and myself, 
told our chairman: 

You have a tough task to do and are doing 
it well. I have great respect for this com- 
mittee, and because I happened to be in the 
neighborhood I thought I would come up and 
see what was doing today. 


Later, the 
stated: 

At a time like this no person should give 
aid or comfort to the Communists by what 
they say or do. Any person who has nothing 
to fear can answer anything. In this great 
country of ours, the only thing you have to 
fear is guilt. 


discussing hearings, he 


Referring to the refusal of some wit- 
nesses to cooperate in testifying at com- 
mittee hearings, Mr. Baruch added: 

It is not a question of giving your associa- 
tions, but of giving comfort. 


The committee also drew support from 
the New York Herald Tribune which 
carried the following editorial: 

A TIME To SPEAK 

It is difficult to feel anything but disgust 
and indignation toward the actors who have 
systematically refused to give answers to the 
questions put to them by Representative 
WALTER's Un-American Activities Committee. 
These, after all, are citizens; and as citizens 
they have responsibilities as well as privi- 
leges. Not least of any man’s responsibili- 
ties is to cooperate with lawful bodies bent 
upon lawful business for the country’s good. 

No one need assert that all congressional 
inquiries in the past have been conducted 
without flaw; nor even that there are no 
occasions when a man, struggling with his 
conscience or invoking a valid constitutional 
protection, may legitimately refuse to an- 
swer. But by every test the present occasion 
is one for cooperation. The time is to speak. 
Silence and obstruction cannot but carry an 
inference of conspiracy. 

Let it be said at the start that the Walter 
committee, so long as it keeps on the track, 
is not trying to investigate the stage, or to 
establish a blacklist, or to prosecute indi- 
viduals. It is tracing the outlines and the 
methods of the Communist attack upon 
American liberties. It follows that attack 
wherever the trail may lead. 

The Congress, of course, does not have the 
right to make laws regulating the private 
entertainment business. But it does have 
the right, and the duty, to make such laws 
as may be necessary to safeguard the Repub- 
lic against subversion and infiltration. To 
know the whole form of the Communist con- 
spiracy, to see by what channels it Operates, 
and to what degree it is effective in winning 
recruits—this is part of Congress’ job. Rep- 
resentative WALTER is therefore engaged on 
a proper quest and he has pursued that quest 
within its due limitations. 

In this light the studied insolence and 
calculated obstruction of the actors can 
surely not be justified. On Monday one de- 
clared to the chairman of the committee 
that “I will not join with you in an attack 
on the Constitution”; another protested that 
the committee was “invading my inner be- 
liefs, my conscience and my associations.” 
Such statements make mockeries of the 
facts. They take the old battle cries of lib- 
erty and pervert them to serve ends that, 
at best, are meanly personal and at worst 
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whole constitutional 


are disruptive of the 
process. 


Such an 


investigation as Representative 
WALTER is carrying on would have been ex- 
tremely difficult to conduct with justice a 
year or so ago. Then an individual who ad- 


mitted having fallen into the Conrmuni 
trap, however briefly or however far in the 
past, too often found it difficult to get a 
job. But a balance has been 
it should be possible today to chart the 


restored ) 


ture of the Communist conspiracy wit 
being unfair to the individuals whose testi- 
mony is sought. 


If it proves not possible to do so, the 
blame must rest in large measure upon t 
kind of people who have been defy the 
present probe. By their willful) denials they 
are stirring up again the worst of suspici 
and passions. 


The actors at Foley Square have done a 
disservice to themselves. What is infinite 

worse, they have done a disservice to the 
cause of freedom, and to the cause of si 


and calmness and enlightenment. 





Just How Silly Can Our Laws Become? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 


July 27 issue of the Miami Daily News 
published an editorial entitled “Just How 
Silly Can Our Laws Become?” dealing 
with the application of the McCarran- 
Walter Act to a 4-year-old child, the 
daughter of an American citizen, who 
was ordered deported. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
teresting editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Just How SILty Can Ovur Laws Become? 

How ridiculous can our immigr 
and their enforcement get? 

Witness this: A 4-year-old girl, Jane Edith 
Thomas, of Dayton, Ohio, has been ordered 


ation laws 


deported as an alien. Her father is an 
American. In fact, those who hail from the 
blue grass country would consider him an 
especially fine American since he was born 


in Kentucky. 
American soldier. 

While stationed in Italy, Pvt. Leslie 
Thomas fell in love with and married an 
Italian girl. Later, when he was stationed in 
Trieste, then under allied occupation, Jane 
Edith was born to the couple 

Thomas was told that his little Americar 
daughter was automatically an America! 
citizen, Just as if she had been born aft 
he had returned to the United 
his wife. 

The American consul in Venice issued an 
American passport to Jane Edith when the 
family returned to the United States in 
March 1952. But in June 1952, Thomas re- 
ceived a letter from the consul saying it was 
all a mistake. His little daughter wasn't 
an American after all. The reason was that 
a child of an American who is born abroad 
is a citizen automatically only if the Ameri- 
can parent has lived 10 years in the United 
States, 5 of which must be after the age 
of 16. 

Thomas was 20 years old when Jane Edith 
was born, so he had lived in the United 
States only 4 years ‘after he was 16. Now 


Moreover, her father was an 


Pat PP 


States witt 
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bronze plaque below Cabot Lodge 
sentative t 

planted during phoned Mr 

1 hope that the ney He 


1e 


Aver 1 
yeriu 


I 
1 


ver rule t 


Statue Proposed To Commemorate Crea- 


tion of United Nations in San Fran- 


C isco 


SION OF REMARK 


« 


!ON. CLAIR ENGLE 


A PNTA 


ripen in the 


incisco 


add the 
purden 
1uthoritie 
‘lling toc 
ich we here in this I ’ 
limited resources, ipporting resolut 
o them A hundred ye: 
ned in the bank. office in Springfie ld 
named Abraham I 
while listening to a partner, Billy Hern 
ymmemorative sessions of poetry which 
in San Francisco, I been published 
am to Henry Leaves of Grass. 
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eak with the same impassioned 
the dedication of a cemetery 

dead in a small Pennsylvania 
tere are a few selected lines of Whit- 
hat Lincoln read: 


what comes after me. 
ustice triumphant. 
» uncompromising liberty and 


<plendors and majesties to make 
the previous politics of the earth 
ficant.” 


Ton veal ro, as the United Nations was 

d, the bright light of hope be- 

again in the war-darkened 

The other day, before 

he Four Power Conference in 

President Eisenhower asked us all 

r the success of the conference. 

hand of the Statue of Liberty a 
¢ toward the sky. 

M right light of hope flicker into 

burn forever in peace and jus- 
hearts of all men. 


people. 





Legislative Powers of Congress Usurped 
by United States Court of Appeals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
“etern rilance is the price of liberty,” 
an age-old maxim being proven again 
again in our expanding national 
economy. 

The inquiries made by investigating 

tees of Congress have uncovered 
juse and misapplication of well- 
ling laws. Laws enacted by Con- 
ress to enhance the general welfare and 
promote the national economy. 
lly these abuses arise by a creep- 
in ansion of Government agencies’ 
power, and are often not immediately 
apparent. 

Such has been the case of the Home 
Loan Bank Administration. Commenc- 
ing in 1937, rules and regulations were 
changed slightly here and there, which 
eventually provided a means of confis- 
cat the peoples’ savings. A plan of 
confiscation which has prohibited the 

‘lieved citizens—the savings deposi- 
rs—from having prior notice, or court 
trial, for the seizure and confiscation of 
lr property. 
By the creeping agency changes in 
Wauions, expanding its own power, 
- agency assumed a purpose foreign 
, and destructive of, the congressional 
intent. Congress, in its enactments of 
1932-34, specifically stated the primary 
purpose of such laws were to promote 
ie general welfare and provide a safe 
pace for the citizens to place their sav- 


ings, 





eX] 
‘I 





_ it is obvious from the language and 
“sisiative history, Congress never in- 
tended to provide an entity, though 
Which the citizens’ savings could be 
seized and confiscated. There is noth- 
“S In the act that indicates the citi- 


LPN's rio} 
cans 


‘Tight to redress to the United States 


courts, should ever be cut off. Neverthe- 
less, the agency expanded its power by 
its self-made regulations, and by such 
self-enacted regulations, cut off court re- 
dress. 

Such agency managed to concentrate 
the whole diabolical scheme into one 
man’s hands. When the 5-man biparti- 
san Board, created by Congress, was 
abolished, the resulting 1-man Commis- 
sioner, claimed he was responsible to no 
one. 

Armed with their own self-expanded 
regulations, the agency, in 1946, seized a 
solvent and prosperous $26 million sav- 
ings association. Congress, through its 
special committee, headed by the Hon- 
orable Howarp SMITH, unanimously 
condemned such action. The congres- 
sionally created agency blatantly defied 
Congress and claimed the United States 
courts were without power or authority 
to intervene. 

To this day the seized $26 million of 
cash, United States Government bearer 
bonds, and other negotiable assets, have 
not been fully accounted for. 

Every citizen may justly ask, How can 
such infringement of human rights hap- 
pen here? The answer is simple. The 
United States appellate court—circuit 
court—has failed, on numerous occasions 
to perform their functions. Such failure 
has perpetuated the agency frauds. 

Specifically, in 1952, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, upheld the self-enacted agency 
regulations, which denied the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States courts to in- 
tervene or grant relief to the thousands 
of stricken homeowners, and the multi- 
thousands of savings investors, who were 
victims of the agency confiscation. 

Congress, when it became fully con- 
vinced the courts had, in their ruling, dis- 
regarded the purpose and intent of the 
congressional enactment, attempted to 
correct the evil by adopting the Housing 
Act of 1954. Such act granted remedial 
and procedural rights to all aggrieved 
citizens. Such new enactment specifi- 
cally granted jurisdiction to the United 
States district courts throughout the 
United States, to hear the claims of ag- 
grieved citizens, and to enforce the laws 
of the United States. 


The Government agency asked, but 
Congress refused, to limit this sweeping 
grant of remedial and procedural rights 
to new causes of action, and struck from 
the proposed bills all restrictive lan- 
guage. Thus, under the new law, old 
depositors as well as new, are given like 
protection under the law. 

Congress, in its endeavor to protect its 
citizens against the misapplication of 
agency power, subordinated all conflict- 
ing laws in clear and specific language, 
as follows: 

Insofar as the provisions of any other law 
are inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, the provisions of this act shall be con- 
trolling. 


This 1954 congressional enactment 
clearly subordinated prior United States 
circuit court rulings inconsistent there- 
with, and specifically granted to the ag- 
grieved savings depositors and home- 
owners a right to a trial on the merits in 
the United States district courts, on their 
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claims of fraud and confiscation against 
these Government agencies. 

Nevertheless, the United States cir- 
cuit appellate court, in defiance of the 
clear language of the congressional 
enactment and its legislative history, 
held, in July 1955, that such congres- 
sional enactment was inapplicable to the 
defrauded Long Beach citizens, and pure- 
ly prospective. Thus, the circuit court 
denied our aggrieved citizens the pro- 
tection of the laws enacted by Congress, 
and made applicable the language re- 
jected by Congress. Thereby the oircuit 
court has perpetuated the frauds and 
injustices perpetrated upon our citizens 
by a Government agency. The injus- 
tices and frauds of these Government 
agencies in the Long Beach seizure 
precipitated the remedial and procedural 
enactments by Congress in specifically 
granting jurisdiction to the United 
States district courts. 

Congress did not create such appellate 
courts to supplant the wisdom of Con- 
gress in the enactment of laws. Con- 
gress, in creating the United States cir- 
cuit appellate courts, did so with the in- 
tention, among other things, of uphold- 
ing the constitutional guaranties to our 
citizens against fraudulent and capri- 
cious actions of agencies and bureaus 

Such courts, however, have not always 
proven capable. Congress recognized 
the fallibility of these appellate courts 
when it restricted such courts’ power to 
hold unconstitutional congressional en- 
actments by injunction. 

Here, the United States circuit appel- 
late court specifically denied our citizens 
the procedural and remedial benefits of 
laws enacted by Congress, and by in- 
junction cut off the citizen’s right to 
court protection and trial under the law. 
The citizen’s constitutional guaranties 
against confiscation and seizure of their 
savings and property, are nullified. Self- 
expanded and self-created agency regu- 
lations are substituted for right and jus- 
tice, and are sustained by the United 
States appellate court injunction. 

The failure of the United States cir- 
cuit appellate court to uphold the citi- 
zen’s constitutional guaranty is plain. 
A full investigation of the congression- 
aily created United States appellate 
courts is here indicated as a necessity. 
Perhaps a reorganization of such appel- 
late judicial system may be a necessity 
in the light of its defiance of acts of 
Congress. 

The example here emphasized is only 
one instance of the ever-mounting dis- 
regard of justice and equity by such 
courts. 





Budget Estimates and Appropriations, 
84th Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I include 


herein certain tabulations showing re- 
sults of the work of the Ist session of the 
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‘ongress on appropriation bil iS iscal year 1956, fiscal year 1955 and recur automatically und 
d to budget estimates subm d rior, and one item not considered but law without annual acti 
tabulation is in the usua included here for sake of completeness priation bills—are also 


and divides them as betwee! Permanent appropriations—those which pose of showing a comp] 











{ARY FOR THE SESSION 


timates submitted to the 

the session totaled $54,- 

against which the Commit- 

\ppropriations recommended 

9758, or $2,667,851,730 less 

timates. Bills as passed by 

House totaled $50,930,566,116— 

committee totals only because 

us items deleted from the sup- 

1956 bill by points of order. 

considered by the Senate ag- 

$55.200,833,729 and the bills as 

that body totaled $54,034,- 

4 Final amounts enacted aggre- 

o $53.124.821,215, a total of $2,076-, 

14 below the estimates submitted 
ident. 

1 eaker, the reductions effected 

the President's budget requests for ap- 

ns are supportable. They are 

fide. They were made because 

re reasons why they could be 

On the other hand, the totals 

ted during the present session 

| year 1956 as shown in the tab- 

1 are not the final amounts. Sup- 

nlemental estimates for 1956 are ex- 

ec to be forthcoming in the next 

cession. The final totals will be higher, 

but no one can now predict precisely 

w much higher. 

MPARISON OF REDUCTIONS 

Mr. Speaker, at first glance the reduc- 
tion of $2 billion plus in the budget 
appears to compare unfavor- 
ably with the record of the 83d Con- 
ress, The Ist session of the 83d Con- 
eress reduced budget estimates by $12 
and the 2d session effected cuts 
of $2.6 billion in the estimates. 

But these bare totals do not reveal 
the whole story. It must necessarily be 
apparent to anyone acquainted with the 
facts that only within the Department 
of Defense could any wholesale budget 
idjustments of this magnitude be made. 
The reductions of $12 billion in the 1st 
session of the 83d Congress were com- 
major part of reductions to- 
aling $8 billion in the Department of 
Defense. The $8 billion reduction was 
made possible in turn by a cut of ap- 
roximately $5 billion in the Air Force. 

the 2d session of the 83d Congress the 
ut of $2.6 biMion included $1.4 billion 
ie Defense Department. 


R ‘ ( 


timates 


billior 


sea in 





he 83d Congress aggregated $54.5 bil- 
ion. Appropriations of the 2d session 
were still lower, totaling $47.6 billion, 
or approximately $6.9 billion less. Fol- 
lowing that same” pattern, appropria- 
lions for the Defense Department in the 
-C session were $5 billion below those for 
the lst session. 

The result of the reductions in de- 
lense in the 83d Congress is partially 
reflected in the estimates submitted by 
the administration to the present Con- 
Bress Total estimates submitted were 
$7.6 billion above appropriations voted 
by the 2d session of the 83d Congress. 
Requests for th Department of Defense 
were raised from $29.6 billion—the ap- 
Propriation for 1955—to $33.7 billion for 
1708, or $4.1 billion of the $7.6 billion 
lal. The lion’s share of the increase 
r the Air Force. 


f 
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The present Congress has met its re- 
sponsibilities to provide for the national 
defense and has not therefore made any 
appreciable reduction in funds for de- 


fense. 


Comparison of estimates, approp? 


»f permane nt approp ialions 


R3d Cor 


Department of Defense only (appropriati 





83d Cong., 
Kid Cong 


g., Ist Se 
&3d Cong., 2d sess 
S4th Cong., Ist ses 


Ist sess 
® 2d SESS 


84th Cong., Ist se 


And, in so doing, it was neces- 


at ons, and 


ii tary p d 


gress and session 


MAJOR NATIONAL DEFENSE ITEMS 


Mr. Speaker, Department of Defense 
appropriations of course represent the 


preponderance 


outlays. 


amounts appropriated 


of national security 
substantial additional 
annually either 


contribute directly to the national de- 


Major national defense and all other appropriations, 84th Cong 


|NOTE 


Excludes perm 


Regular annual 1956 acts: 


1. Major national security agencies 
Department of Defense 


and activities: 


Veterans’ Administration 
Atomic Energy Commission B 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Selective Service System. 


«General Services Administration (Strategic and | 


Critical Materials) 


Federal Civil Defense Administration : 
Mutual security progran 


Subtotal 
2. All other agencic 


Total regular annual 1956 acts 


sand activities. ......-. 


Supplemental and deficiency, 1956 and prior: 
1, Major national security agencies and activities: 
Department of Defense (military public works 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautic 
Mutual Security ced Lesion - 
Federal Civil Defense Administration_.......- 
Atomic Energy Commission... ...- 


Veterans’ Administration 


Subtotal 
All other agencies and activities 


) 


Total supplemental and deficiency, 1956 and prior_! 
Estimate not considered 


Total appropriations, session 


Recapitulation: 


Major national security activities 
All other activities 
Estimate not considered 


SO itcaennwe 


Mr. Speaker, 


tinues. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


deficit spending con- 
Not since fiscal year 1951 has 


the Government operated in the black. 
The budget for fiscal year 1956, sub- 
mitted last January, forecast a deficit of 


$2.4 billions. 


Reductions made in re- 


quests for appropriations during this ses- 
sion will result in reductions in expendi- 


! 
| Estimates | Law Increase 
} decrease 
$32, 232, 815, N00 $31, 882, 815, 726 | — £349. 0990 ‘ 
4, 452, 370, 000 4, 466, 128, 000 ; TAS O00 
1, 045, 000, 000 575, 000, 004 — 470. 000. 008 
} 76, SOO, 000 72. 700, OO : MO) OM) 
| 28, 700, 000 27, 216, 000 —1. 454. 0OU 
} 
| 548, 900, 000 548, 900, 000 | 202. 
AO S00, 000 NM vy iw fl —) OX wk) 
3, 266, 641, 750 2, 703, 341,750 | = 565. 300. 000 
i —_ - 
| 41,710, 226,750 | 40, 332, 451, 476 oat - OT4 
10, 220, 579, 714 10, 209, 938, 627 0 64 
1, 939, 806, 464 | 8), 542, 300, 11 1, 307, 41 
| | 
| i 
} 1, 480, 000, 000 1, 193, 889, 300 — 285, 120, TO 
$00, 000 240, OOO | — ih, (4M) 
8, 000, 000 |.....-. | —§ OOO OOO 
28, O50, 000 12, 325. 000 7 ome 
294, 700, 000 25), 327, 000 | 29 (wn 
423, 720, 000 420, 611, OOM . Loy. OO 
2, 234, 770 i 1, 883, 372, 3K a= %R9 ) 4) 
869, 757, 265 | 699, OSS, S02 —17 Hus. 4 
3, 104, 527, 265 | 2, 582, 431, 102 — Fy22, (Oe 
| 156, 500, 000 - r i On 
| 55, 200, 833, 729 53, 124, 821, 21! — 2, 076, 012, 514 
| 
| 43,944,906,750 | 42, 215, 823, 774 —1 720.172. 974 
11, 099, 336, 979 | 10, GO, 99 439 - 440 
| 156, 500, 000 | és 6M OK 
55, 200, 833, 729 53, 124, $21, 21 =—2 076, 012 i 


tures and if revenues hold to the Janu- 
ary budget estimate of $60 billions, the 
deficit should be less than $2.4 billion. 


operated in the red in each of the 3 
fiscal years of the present administra- 
tion. 
situation: 
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sary to appropriate above the reduced 
level of last year’s appropriations—as 
the President requested. 

The following table shows the situa- 
tion I have just discussed: 








































































. ‘, 
reductions, 


83d and 84th Conas. (grand 
and miscelianeous private acis) 


| Estimates | Law 1} 
| 
gi g (04 3 $4 Q 34 4¢ = § 
us 47. 642, 131, & t 
200), 833, 729 53, 124, 821, 2 - ( ‘ i 


$42, 619, 931, 000 $34, 612, 317, 000 —$S_ (W)IT & x 
30, OS7, ( a) 20, 617, 12S, 4¥¢ — ). 30 re 4 
33, 712, 515, OOO 33, 076, GSS, O2¢ — (36, 120 i 


fense effort or result directly therefrom 
Since the aggregate amounts represent 
about 80 percent of total appropriations, 
the following table is included in order to 
show the situation in 
terms: 


more specific 


, Ist sess, 


inent appropriations] 





Mr. Speaker, the Government has 


The following tabulation shows the 
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mates of budget receipts, expenditures, and deficit, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


[In millions] 


SS 


Fiseal year aca 


1954, budget, 


1956 (actual 


$64, 655 
67,772 
11 

3 


there was a surplus of $3.5 billion. 


The old debt ceiling of $275 billion was 
increased at the last session of Congress 
to $281 billion as a purely temporary 
measure. Failure to spend less than 
revenues taken in made it necessary dur- 
ing the current session to continue the 
$281 billion ceiling for another year and 
there is no convincing evidence of being 
able to return to the old ceiling by next 
year, much less going below it. All of 
this has happened when the Nation is at 
peace. Weare notat war. Revenues are 
at the highest level in our peacetime his- 
tory, yet expenditures continue to exceed 
them. The consequences are serious. 
The purchasing power of the dollar has 
been reduced, adversely affecting every 
American family. We cannot indefinite- 
ly continue spending more than we take 
in and expect to remain solvent. Fur- 
thermore, a sound, healthy economy is 
a basic cornerstone of our national de- 
fense program. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration has 
already begun formulation of the budget 
which will be submitted next January. 
Unless the intervening months hold 
‘vents now unforeseeable, it will be an- 
other peacetime budget. If the admin- 
istration is to avoid further postponing 
fulfillment of its promise in the cam- 
paign of 1952, the next budget will have 
to be submitted in balance. It must be 
in balance if the purchasing power of 
family income and savings is not to be 
further reduced and further increase of 
the national debt avoided. If the Presi- 
dent will submit a sound balanced 
budget, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Congress will cooperate by 
holding down, and even further reduce, 
the spending requests. The appropria- 
tion bills returned to the President will 
be below the budget on which they are 
based, as they have been for many years. 

SUPPLEMENTAL AND DEFICIENCY ESTIMATES 


In 1950, the Congress approved the 
General Appropriations Act for 1951 
which contained, as developed and rec- 
ommended by this committee, a vastly 
strengthened antideficiency law. The 
control of the Congress over supple- 
mental and deficiency estimates has im- 
proved considerably. In the present ses- 
sion, total supplemental and deficiency 
estimates for the fiscal year 1955 and 
prior fiscal years amounted to $985,276,- 
193, and the ensuing laws appropriated 
"$929,905,300. These amounts compare 
with appropriations previously enacted 
totaling $47,642,131,205 for 1955. 

Of the supplemental and deficiency 
estimates for 1955 and prior years con- 
sidered in this session, $928,500,000, or 
approximately 94 percent, represent 


| 


Fisca] year 1955 


Budget, 1955 | Budget, 1956 


| Fiscal year 

1956, budget, 

1956 (Janu- 
ary 1955) 


Preliminary, 
actual, July 
14, 1955 


| 


$59,000 | $40, 302 


64, 494 


$60, 000 
62, 408 


. 


The last vear in which a budget surplus occurred was fiscal y¢ 
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items which are practically mandatory 
by virtue of substantive law. Appropria- 
tions in consequence of these particular 
estimates total $897,966,000, a modest re- 
duction of about 3 percent in the esti- 
mates. Typical of the items largely be- 
yond reach of the Committee on Appro- 
priations are $420,611,000 for supple- 
mental requirements of compensation 
and benefit programs for veterans; $238 
million for added needs of the program 
of grants to States for public assistance; 
$99,375,000 for additional liquidation of 
contract authority for various phases of 
the highway aid programs; and $50 
million in additional requirements for 
the payment of operating differential 
subsidies for merchant marine opera- 
tions. 

Aside from these major programs, 
items of purely contingent and deficiency 
nature considered in this session for 
fiscal years 1955 and prior totaled only 
$56,776,193, or one-tenth of 1 percent 
above the original estimates for the fiscal 
year 1955. Against these estimates, ap- 
propriations were made in the amount 
of $31,939,300, a reduction of nearly 44 
percent below the estimates. 

In recapitulation, of items submitted 
under the name of supplemental and 
deficiency estimates, the Congress made 
reductions of 44 percent in the less than 
6 percent which were completely within 
the control of the committee and the 
Congress, but could only afford to make 
very conservative reductions of 3 percent 
in the 94 percent of the estimates which 
were based on spending programs more 
specifically established in substantive 
law. 

As to supplemental estimates sub- 
mitted during this session for the fiscal 
year 1956, and the Mutual Security Ap- 
propriation Act should properly be so 
considered, $5,203,347,412 out of the total 
of $5,385,892,822 resulted directly from 
legislation introduced during this same 
session. These large amounts include 
two major authorization bills, mutual 
security and military public works—esti- 
mates of $3,266,641,750 and $1,473,- 
550,000, respectively—which were not 
passed until late in the session. Al- 
though reductions of about 15 percent in 
the estimates were effected, it should be 
apparent that proper consideration can- 
not be given, by either the committee or 
the Congress, to estimates of this mag- 
nitude with less than 4 weeks between 
enactment of the authorizing legislation 
and the adjournment date. The execu- 
tive branch should submit the programs 
much earlier in the session so as to per- 
mit more adequate legislative considera- 
tion, 
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Defense Means Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKs 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED star: 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 " 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President + 


ask unanimous consent to have prints 
in the Appendix of the Recorr 
portant article on civil defens; 

by Mr. Lewis A. Dexter appearing ip th, 
summer 1955 issue of the Americs; 
Scholar entitled “Defense Means pr, 
tection.” 

There being no objection, the artiris 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE MEANS PROTECTION 
(By Lewis A. Dexter) 

Broadly speaking, we have in thi 
no grand strategy of defe: 
means protection—for our basic w 
strength, our industry, and our 
have provided effective measure 
defense for our Air Force and gr 
we have given some thought to 
fenses, once campaigns have been 
but where is our grand strategy 
tion? 

In the past, great nations have } 

a grand strategy. The British Fleet 
least 250 years, protected the Briti 

and industry from any serious t} fd 
struction. From Pepys to Admiral 
Fisher, from Charles IT to Geors e fi 
served by design as a guaranty that Eng 
would still stand. For a considera 
period of time, the Roman legionna 
the frontiers made sure that the great met 
politan cities of the empire could 
attacked effectively by barbarian 

The only grand strategy of def 
we now have in the United St 
grand strategy of deterrence. Thi 
either that we hope we can fr 
enemy away by massive retal 
does not get his punch in at 
first—or that we hope we car 
organized system of continental 
make the cost of getting his bomber 
on target very high. 

Informed estimates, however 
plete agreement that continent 
under present or probable fut 
stances cannot prevent some bon 
getting through on target. Gen 
denberg estimated in 1951 that 
of an attacking enemy’s planes could 
plish their mission. If a few score 
could get through and deliver 
hydrogen bombs, or if these bom! 
exploded in various other ways, t 
part of the industrial product 
United States would be disrupt 
substantial number of us wou 

There seems to be no real hope 
air arm as a means of defending ourse:vés 
from air attack, except to make it | 
pleasant for the attacker. The 
most recently put forward by Mr. I 
that we should deter the Russians 
“You can hurt us, but we can! 
sounds as though it has much tor 
it. We say, “You can kill a q 
people and destroy half of our ¥ 
power. So what? We can kill 
your people and destroy more of your W#- 
making power.” 

But, by itself, this policy is essent 
realistic. Obviously, as writers liké 
Millis have pointed out, we are not 
run the risk of all-out atomic war it! 
sians decide to occupy all of Vien! 
seize Sweden’s mineral resources 
we are too clearly aware of how they ™ 


] 








presumably the Russians realize 
the bombing of Russian cities for 
sae f protecting Swedish resources 
vi kin ig what could be the vaporiza- 
jcago or Detroit? 
case, all our talk of retaliation 
timing up to the Russians. If 
us, atomically, at the moment 
we shall answer back. But if 
the initiative, they can offset any 
we may have, for in this kind of 
tive is a tremendous value. It 
the attacker to exploit any weak- 
‘his enemy. A vividly remembered 
experience serves to illustrate the 
If the Russians had attacked the 
t actually did give aid to areas dam- 
py hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel, 
iid have compounded the effect of 


tne 


re 


4tLaCr 
f course, all plans for continental air de- 
ee ought to be, and probably are, under 
reexamination. Improvements in 
systems, interceptor devices, ca- 
of fighter planes, and similar means 
tection are greatly needed. However, 
. is one grave limitation in all apparent 
‘ns for continental defense. They accept 
a basic hypothesis that decisions will be 
made both instantaneously and correctly, al- 
ein no margin for error. Yet a few sec- 
nds snafu or a few hours delay, such as that 
which occurred at Pearl Harbor, would give 
the Russians all the leading time they need 
for decisive destruction. 

Inevitably, human nature being what it is, 
delays and blunders can take place. Folly 
in higher command was not abolished after 
Pear] Harbor; inefficient commanders, delays 
in communication, fatigue, failure to define 
responsibility, and such will remain with us. 
Thus, a system of protection which assumes 
that everybody will act correctly, quickly, 
and wisely is not an effective shield. Any 
effective system of protection must allow a 
fairly large margin of error. This is a some- 
what different situation from that which 
confronted the British Navy for several gen- 
erations. It is true that Admiral Lord Jelli- 
coe, like several of his predecessors, could 
jose the war in an afternoon by a wrong 
decision; but at least that decision had to be 
a positive one. Jellicoe had to be taunted 
or cajoled into staking everything on an 
attack which might fail. He could not lose 
the war in an afternoon merely by inaction. 
The American continental air-defense sys- 
tem may be ineffective simply because some- 
body fails do something quickly enough. 
This is certainly not an argument against 
continental air defense. On the contrary, it 
suggests that there is a great need for dis- 
covering more nearly foolproof methods for 
defending the continent. Incidentally, one 
of the advantages a democracy enjoys over a 
totalitarian regime with ideological motiva- 
uons is that in a democracy, it is much 
easier to plan @ program which can anticipate 
lolly and inefficiency at command levels. 

There is another approach to the problem 
et real defense which may give us a larger 
measure of protection, an approach which 
Wil not be invalidated by bungling or venal- 

‘y of normal proportions. This approach 
goes back to a basic, and usually overlooked, 
n: Why are we unsafe? 
the formulation of the question. 
Not; Why can the Russians attack us effec- 
tively? Not: How many Russian planes can 
fet through? How can we prevent them 
tom getting through? These questions are 

1, but they are secondary to that first 
asked; Why are we unsafe? 
_ We are unsafe because (1) we are gathered 

1a few metropolitan concentrations; (2) 
a ~ developed an economy which is ore 
senizea in terms of geographical specializa- 

n and division of labor; and (3) we have 
tlaborate network of communication and 
‘nsportation, dependent on all kinds of 
MEuCaTE interrelationships, which underlies 
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this system of geographical specialization 
and urban concentration. 

By way of contrast: except by sheer luck, 
atomic warfare would not profit anyone try- 
ing to conquer the wandering Indians of 
South America who live off the countryside, 
have built no artifacts, no canals, railroads 
or factories. In other words, they offer no 
targets. 

In China today the Communists have de- 
veloped a mass army and guerilla techniques 
of warfare. They certainly would suffer from 
the devastation of some targets; but after 
an atomic attack, their basic military econ- 
omy would continue to be more nearly cap- 
able of vigorous effective action than would 
ours. 

Compared with today, towns in the United 
States in 1819 were relatively self-sufficient. 
They could Keep going under their own steam 
for a long time. If Boston had been des- 
troyed in 1815, Worcester, Nashua, and Provi- 
dence could have continued to feed, clothe, 
govern and even arm themseives with rea- 
sonable effectiveness. All over the eastern 
United States, small, deserted furnaces ex- 
ist. These were once metallurgical plants 
which could provide locally some of the wea- 
pons of war. During the War of 1812, when 
the British occupied Washington, how many 
producers were left without needed guid- 
ance? Very few. Today, in the age of the 
telegraph, Government contracts, railroads, 
and airplanes, how many industries would 
find it possible to make their own decisions 
if Washington were vaporized? Yet even 
Washington does not provide indispensable 
machinery parts like Detroit, Chicago, or To- 
ledo, parts without which factory wheels all 
over the country would stop moving. To be 
sure, the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 


tration in Battle Creek supposedly has plans 


for such an emergency, but the vast and 
sublime indifference of almost everyone to its 
efforts has meant that there are many holes 
in its program. 

Today urban specialization. this setting 
up of targets for the enemy to destroy, is 
quite needless. Nineteenth century tech- 
nology may have made the big city essential 
for big industry; the pasteurization of milk, 
the purification of water and the develop- 
ment of effective methods for sewage and 
garbage disposal made the big city livable 
for millions in the 1870-1900 period. The 
big city had for many an appeal which the 
smaller town did not have. For those to 
whom “variety is the spice of life,” the city 
became the place to live. As most readers 
will realize, it is in the big cities that groups 
of like-minded people can find the supplies 
and companionship they crave. The scholar 
who needs a constant supply of new books, 
the medical researcher who must have a 
constant supply of new patients, the artist 
who simply seeks the company of his fel- 
lows—all these have for the most part flocked 
to the large cities. 

But automobiles, airplanes, helicopters, the 
development of electricity and of natural 
gas pipelines, telephones and the two-way 
radio—all mean that the big city is no longer 
a technological necessity or a unique source 
of social satisfactions. The advantages of a 
city, with the possible exception of certain 
economic advantages of seaport cities in han- 
dling heavy goods, are not now particularly 
great. In fact, traffic congestion and the 
difficulty of building heliports in large cities 
mean that from an economic standpoint a 
ring of smaller cities could do business more 
effectively than large metropolitan areas. 
The constant push to the suburbs, migra- 
tions to Florida and to smaller towns show 
that in terms of pleasantness and attraction 
the metropolitan cities “have had it.” 

There is now no economic or social need 
for us to stay collected like so many lambs 
ready for the slaughter. We can spread out 
and thus very much reduce the danger of 
being crippled or destroyed by the vaporiza- 
tion of a few target cities. This was recog- 
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nized on paper by the President's National 
Dispersion Policy, announced in 1951, but 
there has been little attempt to put that pro- 
gram into effect. Among many reasons, one 
of the most important is our intellectual and 
imaginative failure to grasp the fact that 
there can be a grand strategy of protection. 
American children shoot their playfellows 
when they play war games, but they devote 
litle thought to. shielding themselvy 
Grown-up Americans often protect them- 
selves from the reality of the current threat 
by thinking in terms of millions killed— 
sometime in the future—in Moscow or New 
York. While talking in such terms, they 
are indulging in political speculation with- 
out an uncomfortable sense of personal in- 
volvement and fate. No matter how learn- 
edly they discuss the politics of the situation, 
they are exemplifying Riesman's description 
of political apathy. 

The threat of war becomes immediate 
however, if we start to plan the removal of 
our company or research project, or even 
work of literary criticism, from Boston or 
Washington to Canton, N. Y., or Cumber- 
land, Md. We will then no longer think of 
the threat in terms of science fiction. More- 
over, the consequent uprooting creates a 
problem for any individual or family. I tried 
to persuade a friend who teaches literary 
criticism that it would be desirable for his 
and his children’s safety to take a job which 
he had been offered at a small college some 
distance from a target area instead of re- 
maining in the big city where he now works. 
His immediate response was, “Well, they have 
no library there that specializes in my field; 
I'd have to do without books or borrow them 
on interlibrary loan, and that's a nuisance. 
People like you who try to get people to dis- 
perse are a menace.”’ And his wife said, “Oh, 
I couldn't live in a small college town; I'm 
sure people gossip about you more there.” 

Of course, most people cannot auto- 
matically move to a town which is safely out- 
side the target area. For the last 2 years I 
have been seeking suitable employment in 
fields in which I am capable, where I can be 
outside the target area. While I have heard 
of some 40 or 50 attractive openings in the 
heart of target areas during this period, I 
have not been told of one in a relatively 
safe city or town. Individual situation- 
wanted advertisements do not meet this 
problem, because in many types of activity 
almost all desirable jobs are concentrated 
within target areas. 

For individuals to move out, institutions 
and industries have to move out. The fact 
that a large number of people in every in- 
stitution and industry is reluctant to think 
about moving means that dispersion is likely 
to be put off, even though it is thought to be 
desirable academically. It is ridiculous in 
terms of the national interest for some of our 
great technical research agencies to be in the 
heart of probable target cities. The men who 
work there cannot be replaced. However, 
even if these men can be persuaded to take 
themselves and their families out from under 
the gun, the schools and institutions which 
support them cannot afford the loss of plant 
and equipment involved. 

So, for a dispersion policy to be effective, 
there must be compensations and induce- 
ments to the vital institutions, industries, 
and people to duplicate their facilities or 
spread themselves out. Necessarily, such a 
program will cost a good deal of money, 
though probably less than an atomic arma- 
ment, massive retaliation program carried 
to extremes. Certainly it would cost a lot 
less than the vaporization of big cities. 

Nobody has appropriated any real money 
for a national dispersion policy yet. Aside 
from somre pressure exerted on Government 
contractors and the removal of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration from Wash- 
ington to Battle Creek, nothing significant 
has been done by anybody anywhere to pro- 
mote dispersion. The problem is to deter- 
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mine who must be moved outside target 
areas, how this can be done, what sort of in- 
ducement shall be offered and where facilities 
need to be duplicated in case of destruction. 
In the New Leader of November 29, 1954, 
Congressmen RicHarp W. Bo.tiine and I dis- 
cussed some of the inducements necessary to 
get industries and institutions to spread 
themselves out. Basically, however, what is 
needed is a careful investigation of these 
problems, the establishment of priorities and 
development of precise inducements. Con- 
gressman BoLuInG, in a resolution introduced 
into the House, asked that a Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economics of Atomic Defense in- 
vestigate these issues. Senator HUMPHREY 
has introduced a similar (though not identi- 
cal) proposal in the Senate. Undoubtedly, 
euch a congressional exploration of the situ- 
ation is imperative, but research by private 
institutions and agencies and by the execu- 
tive departments is also to be hoped for. 

Such research presumably should focus on 
issues like those just listed, but there are 
important additional ones. For instance, 
subsidization of the helicopter truck and bus 
industry might speed up materially the pro- 
cess of dispersal and make industrial spread- 
ing out very much more feasible; yet, so far, 
the Federal Government has been fairly 
timid about backing this industry. Simi- 
larly, the probable development of guided 
nrissiles with atomic war heads might change 
the problem of dispersal to some extent, Just 
as the hydrogen bomb forced a radical revi- 
sion in the early postwar industrial disper- 
sion program which had assumed that every- 
one could move within the same market 
area. (The wider range of hydrogen-bomb 
destruction makes that assumption ex- 
tremely dubious now.) Even so, we would 
be infinitely safer than we now are if the 
Federal Government had declared in 1946 
that all new buildings must be outside the 
probabie range of destruction of the atom 
bomb If even this had been done, the 
Russian threat to us now would be far less 
than in fact it is. 

Just as it would have been wiser in 1946 
to take the development of superbombs into 
account as a possibility, so today it would 
be wiser to plan our programs of dispersion 
not only in light of what we know today’s 
weapons can do to us, but also in view of 
what we may reasonably have to fear from 
those of tomorrow. 

Perhaps, and this can never be answered 
certainly, tomorrow’s weapons may really be 
absolute. In the history of organized war- 
fare, men have forever been discovering 
weapons which puzzled and horrified them 
until they discovered some way of circum- 
venting or partly circumventing their effects. 
Greek fire and gunpowder and even the 
Yankee habit of shooting directly at a man 
as a target were regarded as the most wicked 
possible military developments. Some people 
thought Napoleon could not be resisted, and 
the West waited for the grandsons of Genghis 
Khan very much as a rabbit waits for a boa 
constrictor. 

The scientists who popularized the notion 
of the absolute weapon were utterly unfamil- 
iar with the history of warfare and of mili- 
tary doctrine and were appalled by their own 
brainchild. Those who report today that 
atomic blasts may upset the genetic struc- 
ture of the human race had their forerunners 
in the fearful men who foresaw the railroad 
as forcing women to beget monsters or 
miscarry. 

All the ills and dangers we fear today may 
come to pass, but they are certainly less 
likely to take place if we attempt to find out 
how grand strategy and military common- 
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sense may help us. Conceivably, it might be 
an argument against proposals which of 
themselves are unpleasant and disruptive to 
say, “After all, there is so little reason to 
hope, let’s eat, drink, and pass social security 
laws, for tomorrow we die.” But, by and 
large, a program of national dispersion would 
permit us to catch up with 20th-century 
technology. 

Once we write off the dead hand of the 
past in the form of antiquated buildings 
and plants, city debts, obsolete roadways, 
and all the other things which keep us in 
cities, the spread-out population which is 
now possible could really enjoy life more. 
Almost every vital scientific research labora- 
tory in a metropolitan university, for in- 
stance, could be rebuilt somewhere in the 
country and become a more pleasent and 
effective place to work. Once the difficulty 
of moving from one place to another is over, 
most scientists would find better living con- 
ditions for themselves. For one thing, they 
would rid themselves of the strain of traffic 
or the daily journey by public transit sys- 
tems; for another, they could eliminate met- 
ropolitan noise. 

“War,” said Clausewitz, “is a continuation 
of politics.” Defense and protection in 20th 
century America are also a continuation of 
politics in the widest sense—politics in terms 
of rural and urban redevelopment, national 
land use, helicopter transport subsidies, tax 
rebates, and the like. 


If the reader has noticed that this article 
was written before the most recent an- 
nouncements about radiation effects and 
the superbomb, I would like to point out that 
this new information does not, of course, 
alter at all the general point that defense 
means or should mean protection. Nor, in 
fact, does it alter the arguments for much 
dispersal. It seems to be the case that there 
is still a substantial possibility of securing 
survival through building shelters for those 
15 to 20 miles beyond the point where the 
superbomb hits; but present expectations 
that each man will build his own bomb shel- 
ter involve a fantastic disregard of the ad- 
vantages of mass production and coopera- 
tive action. However, there is at least a pos- 
sibility that the best way to deal with the 
superbomb may be dispersal, on the one 
hand, for those who are not prime objects of 
enemy attack; and on the other, concentra- 
tion for a small number of especially impor- 
tant military or productive factors—follow- 
ing in this instance the analogy of the castle 
town of the ninth century which served as a 
protection against Viking sea raiders. Con- 
centrations for particularly important fac- 
tors might be rendered especially defensible 
in various ways, provided that the rest of 
the population and of industry did not seek 
the same degree of protection. But in the 
absence of information, such possibilities are 
to be regarded as speculations. A major 
point for consideration is that there is ob- 
viously good reason for concealing from po- 
tential enemies the weapons and techniques 
for attacking them. But is there any good 
reason for concealing from ourselves what 
we must do—on rather a large scale—to pro- 
tect ourselves? Would we not be able to 
figure out much better what kind of defense 
would protect us, what degree of dispersal is 
necessary, what sort of concentration is pos- 
sible, if we had the information and back- 
ground for continuing and widespread analy- 
sis of the system of defense and protection? 
In other words, if defense means protection, 
and protection, means public participation 
and cooperation, perhaps defense also means 
public access to knowledge about protection. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker— 


I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put to words the grief I fee} 
For words, like Nature, half rey¢ 
And half conceal the soul within. 


ad 


But, for the unquiet heart and brain 
A use in measured language 
The sad mechanic exercise 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 


In words, like weeds, I'll wrap m t 
Like coarsest clothes against the id 
But that large grief which these unfoiq 

Is given in outline and no more. 


Mr. Speaker, almost 1 year ago—oy 
August 17, 1954—an earthquake hit me 
and left me buried. Paul Shafer died 
Just now I am struggling to dig out or 
get my head above water. I have not 
known whether I have been on land or 
sea. 

Members of this House and all outside 
who knew us well said that Frank Fel. 
lows, Paul Shafer, and Dewey Short were 
a grand trio. It may be doubtful as to 
how grand we were, but certainly we were 
a trio. Bound indissolubly together by 
a common faith, purpose, and philc 
ophy, we were a unit. 

When Frank died, Paul and I went to 
his funeral in Maine. Paul and I would 
have preferred attending our own. We 
did not get to do all that we had prom- 
ised and wanted to do on that particular 
occasion, because there were too many 
people present, and we knew some would 
not understand. 

After our dear and beloved Frank left 
us, Paul and I were called the Gold Dust 
Twins. Though I knew his ill heal d 
immeasurable grief over the death 0 
dear wife, Ila, only 6 weeks before his 
death, I was not prepared for the shock 
that hit me like a ton of bricks when 
Paul was cruelly snatched from me 

Life in Maine, Michigan, Missouri, an 
all over the world has not been the s 
tome. It never will be. The moo! 
dimmed, the stars have gone out, and tne 
bright sun casts only a shadow and pall 
over me. My heart is heavy and heavier 
than the heart can bear. 

But I know the sun still shines 
is in the heavens and all is right with the 
world. 

Today I miss Frank Fellows and Pau! 
Shafer more than ever before in my Ji 
It is only the tender ties and precious 
memories of them that enable me to 
carry on. I shall carry on to the bitter 
end or unto the perfect day. 

Though I paid a feeble tribu 
Frank, unworthy of a great and 50 
man, which had to be read by our S008 
mutual friend, Hon. Curirrorp Davis 
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» Tennessee, I have said nothing, until 
a joment—almost a year after his 
about Paul Shafer. Nothing I 
» say now would detract from his 
sor or add to his glory. 
When I Paul died, I did not go to his 
+ nor aid I attend his funeral. I 
d to remember him in life, be- 
e was so full of life. Though he 
- dead, he yet lives. Forever his good 
deeds will be a requiem sung by the 


Mr. | Speaker, we treat our enemies 
out ‘friends with a silence that is 
d. that song can never sing, that 

ue can never tell. 
At this late date, almost 1 year since 
death, I cannot begin to express what 
n my mind and in my heart about 
ul Shafer. He defies description. 
R ther should I “pronounce his name 


nd let it go shining on in deathless 


Ont s first anniversary of his death, 
in nly say that the dearest, sweetest, 
kindest, and best personal and political 
friend left me. Oh, what an aching void. 
In one sense it seems ages ago, and in 
another sense it seems only yesterday. 
He was closer to me than hands and feet, 
end I can now almost reach out and 
touch his smiling face. Paul had a 
heart bigger than a cow and a smile that 
would melt the stoniest faces. He loved 
ople and people loved him. 
Mr. Speaker, Paul Shafer with all his 
foolishness and playfulness—thank God 
he h ce it—was a great and good man. 
He fought the battle of life the hard way 
and peer tiem people. He battled 
inst heavy odds for high principles 
and never stultified his conscience. He 
believed that every person should pad- 
dle his or her own canoe but was always 
lpful to anyone in need. He sided with 
the weak, the poor, the wronged, and 
lovingly gave alms to people less fortu- 
nate than himself. 

Paul Shafer never asked what he could 
get in return for his good deeds, but he 
had faith, knowing that whatever bread 
he cast upon the waters would return to 
him after many days. He was quick to 
anger at wrongdoing, but he was also 
ck to forgive. His big and generous 
heart could not carry a grudge for long. 
Paul Shafer loved his God, was devoted 
to his country, and was loyal to his 
Honor and loyalty, Mr. Speaker, 
are about the highest virtues. Paul 
Shafer had both. His greatest pain was 
that he could not do more for his family, 
his friends, and his country. I have 
seen him on innumerable occasions suffer 
becat ise he could not do more. Bless his 
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Many are the times we disagreed with- 
out being disagreeable; often he repre- 
manded me, usually to my benefit, and I 
nave said harsh words to him, only to 
celve a big broad smile and a warm 
lug that melted my heart. True friends 
ally understand. We did. 

go Ir. Speaker, methinks that perhaps I 

uld pronounce a grand encomium upon 

al Shafer, but I know if I did, he 
Woul ld rise up in his simplicity, sincerity, 
Imility, and honor from the ashes of 
His dust to strike me down. Already, I 


how he feels embarrassed. 
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T know it is now time to stop—maybe 
long overdue—but in closing, I want to 
bow down and thank our God that it was 
my rare privilege to have known and 
worked with one of the finest spirits, 
greatest souls, and best men ever born. 

I loved Paul Shafer in this life and 
will love him increasingly throughout 
eternity. 

Mr. Speaker, as I began these remarks 
with a quotation from Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, so I conclude with his im- 
mortal poem 
Break, break, break, 

On the cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill: 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 





Professional Boxing Should Be 
Investigated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, last 
June I introduced a resolution calling for 
the creation of a select committee to in- 
vestigate professional boxing. I regret 
that this proposal has not been acted 
upon. There is abundant evidence that 
such an investigation is warranted and 
needed. As of today, millions of sports 
fans believe they are watching rigged 
matches. Whether they are or not, only 
a full-scale investigation can determine. 
Those involved in the sport should wel- 
come it, and the American public has a 
right to know the truth, whatever it is. 

This is a job which can only be done 
by Congress, and in my judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, it can be done properly only by 
a select committee. No standing com- 
mittee of the House can do more than 
investigate a single angle, but this is a 
many-angled problem. Three States— 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Cali- 
fornia—have launched investigations, 
but their jurisdiction stops at State 
boundaries, while boxing is national in 
scope, complex in its ramifications. 
Similarly, the standing committees of 
the Congress are limited by law as to the 
areas they can investigate, but this is a 
problem with many facets. Among the 
phases of it which should be looked into, 
for example are monopolistic practices in 
the staging and promotion of bouts, and 
in the use of communications facilities, 
particularly television; concealed owner- 
ship of fighters; gambling, tax evasion, 
and underworld influence in fight pro- 
motion; possible violation of interstate 
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commerce statutes, and problems of in- 
tergovernmental relations. 

IT hope and trust that when the 2d ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress canvenes, it will 
make the creation of a select committee 
to look into this matter a first order of 
business. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the RgEcorp a 
series of excerpts from various publica- 
tions bearing on this matter 


[From Sports Illustrated of November 1, 
1954 | 
SPORT oR Dirty BuSINESS? 
(By Budd Schulberg) 

The Gavilan-Saxton turkey trot deserves 
a thorough airing. In fact, it may be time 
to ask again, as responsible sportswriters 
have been asking so long, whether boxing is 
going to be a legitimate sport or a dirty busi- 
ness? Jim Norris, the personable president 
of the IBC, as an honorable man and a true 
fight fan should welcome an investigation 
of the dark underside of boxing. It can de- 
stroy the sport as the Black Sox conspiracy 
might have ruined baseball if an effective 
commission had not been set up to protect 
our pastime from its inside jobbers To say 
this is not to attack boxing but to attack the 
boxing racket. 

[From the Buffalo Evening News of June 9, 
1955] 
Tus Is a FEDERAL Jos 

If Congress runs out of things to investi- 
gate it might take a look at the boxing 
racket and the farflung interests of James D. 
Norris, president of the International Boxing 
Club. Mr. Norris’ face is familiar to millions 
of television viewers who must look at it as 
a preliminary to watching the fights. His 
other connections with professional sports 
are less familiar to the home folks. 

Recent testimony of Mr. Norris before the 
New York State Boxing Commission dealt 
with his acquaintance with Frankie Carbo, 
a nether-world character who is reputed to 
be a secret fractional owner of a number of 
fighters. Some of Carbo’s fighters are even 
matched against each other with predictable 
results known only to Carbo. 

Mr. Norris owns the controlling interest 
in Madison Square Garden and the scent 
from the recent commission hearing was too 
much for six highly reputable businessmen 
who have served on the Garden's board of 
directors. They resigned in a body Tuesday, 
complaining that they were captives of Mr. 
Norris. 

Besides the Garden, Mr. Norris and his 
partner, Arthur Wirtz, control the Chicago 
Stadium and the Detroit Olympia. Mr. Nor- 
ris is president of the Chicago Blackhawks 
in the National Hockey League and also con- 
trols the New York Rangers. A member of 
his family owns the Detroit Red Wings which 
does not make the competition particularly 
keen, 

Discontent among the Garden directors ts 
not confined to irritation over some recent 
fight scandals. They are also perturbed 
over the fact that the Garden no longer gets 
the big fights but has been reduced to the 
status of a TV studio for second-rate fisti- 
cuffs. 

Since Mr. Norris and his associates control 
the fight business from coast to coast any 
single State boxing commission is helpless to 
do much about cleaning up the mess that 
has grown up since the fight game moved 
from the clubs into the front living room 
of a few million homes. A State commis- 
sion’s power is limited to barring dubious 
characters—either fighters or managers 
from the local rings. If it went too far all 
that would happen would be the end of the 
fight game in that State. Either Mr. Norris’ 
fighters perform for television or nobody 
does. 
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And this brings us back to our suggestion 
that Congress give the highly odorous fight 
business an airing. Involved are federally 
controlled communications and interstate 
control of the whole dubious business. The 
entire mess falls within the purview of Con- 
gress. Only Federal legislation will cure the 
situation, 


[From Time magazine of June 20, 1955] 
AT THE GARDEN GATE 


The sudden and simultaneous resignation 
of six directors from the board of a big cor- 
poration is a pretty good sign that some- 
where the gears are clashing. Not so with 
Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden Corp.— 
or so said resigning Board Chairman Bernard 
Gimbel last week when he and his old friend 
and fellow director, James Dougan Norris, 
fist-fight promoter extraordinary, parted fi- 
nancial company. 

A longtime fight fan, and an amateur boxer 
himself in his younger days, department store 
magnate Gimbel, 70, had served on the Gar- 
den board for 25 years, been its chairman 
for 10. But Barney Gimbel said firmly that 
his resignation had nothing to do with State 
Athletic Commissioner Julius Helfand’s in- 
vestigation into the affairs of Jim Norris’ 
International Boxing Club, which has a 
stranglehold on big-time professional boxing. 
Yes, Gimbel was aware that Sports Illus- 
trated had exposed the connections between 
multimillionaire Norris and underworld 
characters such as Frankie Carbo. Yes, he 
had heard Norris testify to his friendship 
with Carbo. Still Barney Gimbel insisted, 
“I do not know the man [Carbo] nor do I 
know who he knows or what he does. What 
I do know is that I had contemplated this 
move for 2 or 3 years becausing of increasing 
outside activities.” 

REBELLIOUS CAPTIVE 


Other retiring directors had even less to 
say. For the record, Stanton Griffis, onetime 
United States Ambassador to Spain, was in 
Paris. Investment banker Jansen Noyes and 
motor millionaire Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 
were “out of town.” Financier William M. 
Greve, a man who temporarily gave up his 
United States citizenship in the 1930's, then 
returned home hurriedly from Liechtenstein 
just two jumps ahead of Hitler, was keeping 
his own counsel. One of the departing di- 
rectors, demanding anonymity, told report- 
ers: “We figured we'd get out while the get- 
ting was good.” Only Wall Street investor 
(Goldman, Sachs) Sidney J. Weinberg, 63, a 
dollar-a-year man in Washington during 
World War II, spoke out. Norris and his 
friends, he said, had arbitrarily cut down 
the size of the Garden's executive committee 
from 8 to 3, making it clear that he wants 
a free hand in operations. “When 1 or 2 
people control a company,” said Weinberg, 
“you become a captive director.” 


MAN-SIZE JOB 


Personable Jim Norris, whose inherited 
wealth is estimated conservatively at $50 
million, has influence far beyond Manhattan. 
His assets run from Canadian wheat and West 
Indies sugar holdings to horses, hockey teams, 
Great Lakes steamships, sports arenas, and 
questionable friends, He and Ice-Show Pro- 
moter Arthur Wirtz control the Chicago Black 
Hawks hockey team and the Chicago Sta- 
dium. His brother and two sisters have a 
firm hold on Detroit’s Olympia Arena and the 
Detroit Red Wings hockey team. Madison 
Square Garden owns the New York Rangers 
hockey team. (The Rangers, Black Hawks, 
and Red Wings make up half of the National 
Hockey League.) Norris’ IBC has exclusive 
rights to promote prize fights in the Garden, 
Yankee Stadium, the Polo Grounds, the De- 
troit Olympia, and the Chicago Stadium. 
Just running the Garden is likely to be a 
man-size job from now on. To assist him, 
President Norris will have as new chairman 
of the board the Garden's former president, 


Brig. Gen. (retired) John Reed Kilpatrick, 
Phi Beta Kappa and two-time All-America 
end (Yale, 1909-10). Norris and Kilpatrick, 
along with Iceman Wirtz, own 60 percent of 
the Garden stock. 

This ownership is not without its problems. 
The IBC, which can scarcely be distinguished 
from the Garden management by the naked 
eye, is faced with an antitrust suit challeng- 
ing its monopoly of boxing matchmaking. 
And Commissioner Helfand’s investigation, 
stirred up by the shabby boycott against 
Welterweight Vince Martinez (Time, June 6), 
is hardly likely to cool off just because Norris’ 
boys last week finally found Martinez a fight. 


[From Sports MNlustrated of July 11, 1955] 
Boxing society in New Orleans opened its 
arms to visiting New York mobster Frankie 
Carbo, who helped Blaise D'Antoni open his 
new saloon and watched politely as D'Antoni 
talked of new boxing and _ horseracing 
activities. 
[From the New York Post of July 21, 1955] 
HELFAND WILL HEAR BANNED RING PILOTS 


Four suspended fight managers will be 
given a hearing by Julius Helfand, chairman 
of the State athletic commission, at an early 
date to answer written charges that will be 
filed within a few days. 

The four managers, suspended for refus- 
ing to testify at the recent commission in- 
vestigation of the Boxing Guild of New York, 
are Charley Bauer, Cus D'Amato, Bobby 
Melnick, and Bobby Nelson. They will be 
given hearings. No mention was made of 
two other suspended managers, Bill Daly and 
Tex Peite. 

The investigation of guild activities was 
reopened by Helfand who questioned Joe 
Arata, former promoter at Eastern Parkway. 
Arata said his TV contract called for a maxi- 
mum payment of $12,150 from a network and 
the guild imposed a minimum TV fee of 
$2,900 for each main event fighter. Arata 
said he complained but was told by the 
guild take it or leave it. 

Arata said he understood the St. Nicholas 
Arena was paying only $2,100 as a TV mini- 
mum while receiving substantially the same 
money from a different network. Arata 
added his fee later was cut to $2,500 and still 
later to $2,100. 

St. Nick’s minimum later was sliced to 
$1,500, its current level. Eastern Parkway 
went out of business in May. 


[From Sports Dlustrated of August 1, 1955] 
“HONESTY RATING” 

Dr. George Gallup has published a poll 
which should interest boxing. “Do you 
think that any of the boxing matches you 
see on television are ‘fixed’ or not?” he 
asked. The replies: 

Percent 
Yes, some are fixed 
DOAD ciscncrensi wii 
Dont watch TV fehts.....ccsncncnc-nnce 
Not sure, no opinion 


Says Gallup: “That adds up to about 41 
million Americans who give the sport a ques- 
tionable honesty rating.” 


Coal Exports Through Foreign Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
October 1954 the following coal 


Mr. 
since 
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purchases have been made from 
aid funds: 


Washington 

Utah 

West Virginia 

PUI O ROI a. cis wh Gini Caches acteei cs else 
Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 


seams 


Total 


Most of this is destined f 
some will go to Indochina, Greec 
Yugoslavia. 

Through normal commercia] 
nels an additional 3,201,184 tons }; 
been purchased, of which 1.321 600 tor 
have been procured through the on 
tion of a revolving fund. 

A small additional amount } 
bought out of foreign aid fund 
United States Government. 

In all, the purchase of 4,653.84 to 
of coal has been authorized 
year 1955. 

Exports of coal from October 195 
September 1954 were 14,100,000 to: 

For the period October 1954. th; 
June 1955—9 months—export 
17,800,000 tons, 
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Anniversary of the Birthday of Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, August 28 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT! 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, thi 
we celebrate an event which took 
over 200 years ago, the birth of J 
Wolfgang von Goethe on Au 
1749. 

This great German poet 
dramatist, novelist, philosophe! 
man, and scientist. He is honor 
throughout the world, for his fam 
traversed both time and nationality 
has been called the last unive! 
of the Western World. 

The rise of any man from hum)! 
ginnings to the heights of renown 
peals strongly to our im 
Goethe, however, was born of a wt 
do and long-established family, 
every facility for education. Tem] 
tions to an easier life must ha\ 
numerous, but his life’s story d 
that he refused to tread the 
paths that opened to him, and 
way which led over the rou 
toil and action. 

Goethe has left us in his aut 
phy an unforgettable picture 
childhood. The library, the 
jects, and antiquities of his father’s! 
in Frankfort-am-Main kindled t! 
intelligence and imagination 
young boy. His education was 
planned. In the earliest stag 
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s.cted by his father and later was 
»mented by tutors. He then stud- 
the universities at Leipzig and 
ie. There was hardly any field 
which Goethe did not survey. 
le his literary powers were de- 
as was evidenced in his letters 
s poetry. 
in 1775, at the age of 26, he 
to Weimar to serve the young 
Karl August, as companion and 
there began for him a course in 
etical application of his educa- 
life. Here Goethe would have 
e to devote much of his time to 
- and writing, but, instead, he 
the role of servant to the people 
the court. He remained in that 
‘ice for over 50 years. AS a public 
he worked hard as government 
administrator, theatrical mana- 
ning engineer, collector of art, 
niversity chancellor. But at the 
me he was furthering his studies 
umber of fields. The literary re- 
these years are well known to 
us. Goethe incorporated more 
of learning and more forms of 
| discipline into his art than any 
his day—or of our own day, for 
ter. He gave the world many 
beauty as well as power, not 
thought but in form and Style. 
harmony, the balance, and the clas- 
at are associated with Goethe’s 
were not qualities that were be- 
wed upon him. They represent a 
y achievement, for, although 
Goethe spent his life in a small village 
i never stirred from Europe, yet he 
loped universal interests and uni- 
ympathy. He will always be an 
piration to us because he transcends 
narrow specialization of our day. 
Faust, his masterpiece, has had a great 
fluence on literature and the arts the 
ria over, 
In examining Goethe and his varied 
we like to think of those aspects of 
in’s character which we feel are 
nt today, for, in celebrating this 
i ary of his birth, we are not 
ly celebrating the fact that he was 
t poet. What fascinates this mid- 
ntieth century about Goethe is, above 
the man himself. His energy and 
lity were remarkable. He possessed 
powerful, ever-active mind. Perhaps 
t important of all was the fact that 
did not make his life’s journey over 
the much-traveled roads, but thought 
nd acted independently and with origi- 
ity and imagination. His life and 
'k were remarkably creative accom- 
plishments. 
Goethe was devoid of affectation; he 
sessed that entire simplicity of man- 
rand way of life which is the crowning 
result of the highest culture and the 
tnature. His ideal of humanity and 
is never doubting belief in the dignity 
ot the individual man have greatly in- 
need succeeding generations. The 
universal greatness of Goethe cannot be 
cisputed. The inspiration of his great- 
hess will remain a thousand years hence, 
‘or Goethe belongs to all ages and to the 
WHOole Ww orld. 
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Remarks of Dr. Joseph Lifshitz at Recep- 
tien in Office of Hon. Herbert H. Leh- 


man, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on July 
23, I had the honor of receiving a group 
of new Americans who belonged to the 
Workmen's Circle of New York. The 
occasion was inspiring and moving. Al- 
most all of those in the delegation had 
come through years of suffering, perse- 
cution, and brutality in Nazi or Com- 
munist concentration and labor camps. 
They know from personal experience the 
terrors and the evils of totalitarianism 
and appreciate more than many others 
the blessings of our free land. They 
have been here only a few years, but 
already they are all American citizens. 
I believe that virtually all of them are 
gainfully employed and are loyal, hard- 
working, devoted citizens of our country. 
Their leader, Dr. Joseph Lifshitz, spoke 
in behalf of the group. His remarks 
were so eloquent and convincing that 
I ask unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF DR. JOSEPH LIFSHITZ AT RECEP- 
TION IN WASHINGTON OFFICE OF SENATOR 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, JULY 23, 1955 


My dear Senator LEHMAN, it is my privi- 
lege to have been assigned the honor of 
speaking for our group of the Schlome Men- 
delsohn branch of the Workmen's Circle. 

First, we would like to express our thanks 
to you for your warm and gracious reception. 

When we first discussed with the general 
secretary of the Workmen’s Circle, Mr. Na- 
than Chanin, the matter of being received 
by a representative personality in American 
political life, our unhesitating choice was 
Senator LEHMAN. But this was not because 
you are the Senator of our home State, New 
York, but rather because more than any- 
one else we could think of, you personify 
the forces of democracy which contend 
against intolerance and tyranny and stand 
for a liberalized American immigration pol- 
icy. It is through such a policy that it is 
possible for us and others like us to leave 
the places where we have been victimized 
and oppressed and find an open door to this 
great free country of America. 

Having found the door open we eagerly 
entered through it and now in a very genuine 
sense we feel ourselves to be new-born souls, 
knowing for the first time what it really 
means to be free. Our gratitude for this, 
to you and to America, is beyond words to 
describe. 

For who more than we can appreciate and 
understand what it means to be able to live, 
breathe, and to work as free citizens, as free 
human beings? We, the oppressed and 
hunted, we who were the objects of derision, 
we who were stepped upon, and who through 
miracles somehow survived the crematoria 
readied for us by the Nazis, crematoria, and 
gas chambers and firing lines, which had 
already destroyed six millions of our fathers, 
our mothers, our brothers, our sisters, and 
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our children? 

enabled us to survive the Nazis also enabled 
us to escape the police state, and the prison 
camps, and the brutal totalitarianism of 
Communist Russia. 

With how much deep feeling, therefore, 
do we stand before you attempting to 
words to our thanks and to the great esteem 
we have toward you, Senator Lenman, for 
the outstanding role you have played in 
our emancipation and for-the democratic 
community which you represent in this 
country? 

It was you and the American people who 
opened the gates to us, received us so warmly, 
and gave us the opportunity to rebuild our 
lives, to become productive 
country, and to begin to give of ourselves, 
our talents and our devotion, and our « 
ergies, to the ever-increasing greatne of 
these United States in the same 
so many immigrants before u 

We here are members of a branch of 
Workmen's Circle, a fraternal organization 
of 70,000 members throughout the country, 
which was formed and built by earlier immi- 
grants. For the 55 years of the 
tion’s existence it has made considerable 
contributions to the economic, social, and 
cultural life of this country. We know that 
you are acquainted with the Workmen's Cir- 
cle and we need not tell you 

You also know about the role 
men’s Circle has played in molding the 
countenance of Jewish life in America and 
in being helpful to Jewish life all over the 
world. 

Our own branch carries the name of 
Schlome Mendelsohn, one of the noblest fig- 
ures of our old home life in Poland He was 
our revered teacher and cultural leader and 
a builder of the modern, progressive Jewish 
school movement in Poland He was able 
to emerge from the hell of nazism together 
with us, and came here to America only to 
pass from our midst in 1948. Our own 
branch was formed in 1950, and as new Amer- 
icans, as survivors of the Nazi tyranny, as 
escapees from communism, as fighters of the 
underground, of the partisan movements, 
and of the ghetto uprisings against the 
Nazis, we deemed it appropriate to name our- 
selves after one of most beloved com- 
rades, Schlome Mendelsohn. 

We want to state that we feel ourselves 
very much at home in the Workmen's Circle 
where we have joined those who were immi- 
grants of earlier decades. Having entered 
such an organization, we feel ourselves al- 
ready integrated into the American commu- 
nity, and even in the short number of years 
that we are in this country we have all be- 
come citizens of America and feel in this 
citizenship a pride and a triumph which we 
joyously proclaim. 


give 


citizens of this 


way as have 


the 


organiza- 


about it 


the Work- 


our 


Thus far I have only spoken of our grati- 
tude, but we also want to express our assur- 
ance to you and to our fellow citizens of 
this country that America will find in us 
the loyalty and trustworthiness it has a 
right to expect from every citizen, and we 
shall give ourselves wholeheartedly to the 
defense of this country and the enrichm 
of its traditions and institutions. 

We earnestly hope that the priceless op- 
portunity given to us to enter this country 
and become citizens will given to 
those who are still refugees from tyranny— 
who, wherever they may find themselves, 
have little hope in life except to be received 
in a land of freedom and to breathe as free 
men as we do now in this country. They, 
as well as we, look principally to America 
as a haven of refuge for the oppressed and 
as @ homeland for those who not only 
lieve in freedom but wish to live in freedom. 
What greater tribute than this can be paid 
any country? 
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Again, Senator LEHMAN 
respect we thank you wholeheartedly 
receiving us and adding so richly to 





with the greatest 
for 
this 


visit we are making to the Capital City of 
eur country. Having come here to learn 
more about our institutions and our form 


of government, this visit with you has also 
made it possible for us to come face to face 
with one of the greatest exponents of Ameri- 
can democracy This occasion will always 


be one of our happiest memories. 





The Military Reserve Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “A Quarter of a Loaf” concern- 
ing the military reserves bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A QUARTER OF A LOAF 

A military reserves bill has now emerged 
from Senate-House conference and will go 
to the floor of the two Chambers for pre- 
sumptive approval this week. On the ground 
that even a quarter of a loaf is better than 
no bread it will probably receive the reluc- 
tant signature of the President. 

This compromise with a compromise is 
slightly better than no bill at all for two 
reasons. First, it recognizes, at least in prin- 
ciple, that we ought to have a trained Reserve 
force. Second, it recognizes that something 
ought to be done to cistribute the burden of 
service more equitably, and it attempts, 
therefore, to provide against a double obliga- 
tion on the part of those who have already 
served their country. 

Beyond this the measure does not go far. 
Not even the most optimistic can believe 
that it will attain its supposed objective, a 
pretrained Reserve of 2,900,000 men by 1960. 
And even the most hopeful can hardly im- 
agine that its roughly 3 months of training 
on a strictly voluntary basis can supply really 
adequate preparation for an emergency. 
Moreover, the deliberate by-passing of the 
National Guard as a primary element in our 
Reserve strength may have temporarily 
spared a controversy but it seriously weakens 
the measure. 

The presentation and adoption of any bill 
designed to provide a Reserve force recog- 
nizes the twofold character of a defense 
establishment. One component is the active 
forces. The other is the Reserve. They are 
equally vital. The strength of the Reserve 
becomes especially significant if there is any 
thought of cutting down on the active force. 

Unfortunately, we have approached this 
two-pronged character of our defenses in 
what seems to be confusion. We have ac- 
cepted the principles of universality of obli- 
gation and compulsory service in respect to 
the active force. We have now evaded these 
principles in respect to the Reserve force, 
The result, as embodied in the present legis- 
lation, is both contradictory and unrealistic. 

Our legislators are obviously fearful of this 
bugaboo of universal service or training. We 
believe this apprehension to be entirely un- 
founded. Repeated public opinion polls have 
shown that Americans are willing to make 
the required sacrifices for the sake of na- 
tional safety and national strength. Thus, in 
spite of the election year mentality, we be- 
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lieve that the next Congress has a clearly 
indicated duty. It must take up this measure 
again and put some substance into it. A 
quarter of a loaf isn’t good enough. 





For Distinguished Service in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
Sunday magazine section of the New 
York Times of July 24, there appeared 
a most interesting article written by 
former Senator William Benton, of Con- 
necticut, a most distinguished American, 
whose penetrating and fruitful mind 
continues to be of benefit to all of us. 

In this article, former Senator Benton 
cogently analyzes the duties and func- 
tions of Members of Congress, and pro- 
poses distinguished service awards to be 
given to Members of Congress for out- 
standing performance in the unsung 
day-to-day labors of the Congress which 
are so necessary but which receive so 
little public notice. 

While I have some questions about 
some aspects of the proposal by Senator 
Benton, I think his article a most useful 
and arresting one. Surely it deserves a 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that this thoughful article by former 
Senator Benton be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

For DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 1N CONGRESS— 
MANY A CONGRESSMAN DEVOTES HIMSELF 
QUIETLY TO THE PUBLIC WELFARE AND THE 
PuBLIC NEVER HEARS OF H1IM—HERE Is A 
PrRoposaAL To REWARD THE UNSUNG LAw- 
MAKER 

(By William Benton) 


As Congress lumbers toward its summer 
recess, the season of appraisal opens. Which 
Senators, which Representatives turned in 
the best performances, those most in the 
national interest? 

How many questions are potentially more 
important than this—and on how many do 
we do a more careless, slovenly job? As a 
nation we dote on rating our athletes and 
our actors. We gladly debate the merits of 
writers, dentists, junior and senior execu- 
tives, ministers of the Gospel, storekeepers, 
and even scientists. Do we lack the re- 
sourcefulness to assess key political policy- 
makers and to bring them out in the open 
so that we can better judge their deeds and 
Know who they are? 

Reelection is no indication of outstanding 
national performance. Repeated reelection 
certainly demonstrates ability of some kind, 
but there are many second-raters among the 
old hands. Skill in getting things done for 
friends or hoped-for friends may determine 
a Congressman’'s reelection, but it is no gage 
of his performance in the national interest. 
Congressmen and Senators are flooded with 
requests from individual constituents. 
They often battle manfully for special bene- 
fits for their own districts or States and such 
services tend to be duly rewarded at the 
polls. 
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The Fallon bill was not acceptable, and 
I opposed it, because it provided for a tax 
in a legislative authorization bill which 
would be establishing a new parliamen- 
tary practice tin the House of Represent- 
atives. The tax-writing function of the 
Congress is in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee exclusively and not in the ordi- 
nary legislative committees. In addi- 
tion to that, there was a closed rule and 
no amendments could be offered to that 
taxation provision. 

There is no doubt in my mind but 
what a good bill could be passed as every~= 
body appreciates the necessity for it. 

Some newspapers have been violently 
criticizing Members of Congress for sub- 
mitting to the trucking lobby. I wish to 
say for the record that I was not ap- 
proached by a single member of the 
lobby. I received some telegrams, yes, 
very few from my district; but there was 
nothing unusual in the number com- 
pared to the number of telegrams I 
have received on other controversial 
matters, 








Verne D. Mudge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the attached 
memorandum in appreciation of the fine 
service Mr. Verne D. Mudge has rendered 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
United States Senate from 19847 until the 
present time as professional staff mem- 
ber. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Verne D. Mudge has been a pro- 
fessional staff member of the Committee on 
Armed Services of the United States Senate 
from 1947 until the present; and 

Whereas during this period of service he 
has demonstrated exceptional competence 
in assisting the committee under the chair- 
manships of Senator Chan Gurney, Senator 
Millard Tydings, Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall, and Senator Richard B. Russell; and 

Whereas he has given the committee the 
benefit of his broad military experience 
while maintaining scrupulously a viewpoint 
of complete objectivity; and 

Whereas by the energetic application of 
his talents Verne has contributed immeas- 
urably to committee and Senate action on 
the many items of legislation affecting the 
Department of Defense and the national 
security enacted during the period of his 
service; and 

Whereas he has endeared himself to the 
members of the committee and its staff by 
his outstanding ability, his wise and friendly 
counsel, and his loyalty to the members and 
staff of the committee; and 

Whereas after 8 years of service Verne is 
resigning from his position on the staff of 
the committee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services expresses its profound appreciation 
to Maj. Gen. Verne D. Mudge, United States 
Army, retired, for his dedicated service of 
the highest quality, and extends its sincere 
wishes for his future health and happiness, 
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Reflections on the Yalta Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
July issue of that most eminent and re- 
spected publication, Foreign Affairs, 
there appeared an article entitled ‘“‘Re- 
flections on the Yalta Papers” written by 
Dr. Raymond J. Sontag, professor of his- 
tory at the University of California. 

Dr. Sontag, in this article, makes an 
assessment of the Yalta papers, both as 
leaked and as formally published, which 
should be read by every thinking Amer- 
ican who has concerned himself with the 
controversial questions arising out of the 
famous Yalta Conference. 

It is a fair article, written from the 
hindsight of the historian which, at the 
same time, undertakes to present the 
perspective of those who actually partici- 
pated in the Conference. Thus we see 
Yalta not only by hindsight, but also 
through the eyes of those who were there. 

I do not share some of Dr. Sontag’s 
views concerning the naivete of Winston 
Churchill and Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. I believe they were much more 
aware of the dangerous possibilities of 
Soviet intrasigeance and conspiracy than 


- Dr. Sontag indicates. They felt, however, 


that an honest effort had to be made to 
prevent a split between the West and the 
East and to establish a climate of peace 
in the world. The failure of their effort 
did not dishonor that effort, as Dr. Son- 
tag, himself, indicates. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this very thoughtful article by 
Dr. Sontag be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REFLECTIONS OF THE YALTA PAPERS 
(By Raymond J. Sontag) 

The Yalta papers could not have appeared 
under worse auspices. The decision to pub- 
lish them was colored by partisan political 
motives. The leakage during the process of 
selection and editing of sensational passages 
throws a strange light on the supposedly 
tightened security regulations of the Depart- 
ment of State. The circumstances under 
which the documents as a whole were re- 
leased to the press in the form of uncor- 
rected galley proof were, to put it mildly, 
peculiar. Finally, it is doubtful whether all 
the important papers in the Pentagon files 
have been included. 

The most unfortunate effect of the release 
of the documents to the press in proof form, 
months before publication of the finished 
volume, is that attention has been focused 
on the minutes of the Conference itself. 
This is inevitable because the minutes have 
by far the greatest interest as revelations. 
Of the preconference documents, which fill 
almost half the volume, only a few have 
attracted attention. Yet it is only from 
these papers that a clear view of the world 
as seen by the American negotiators, and 
of the objectives of American policy, can be 
obtained. 
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Over and above concrete concessions, there 
were Marshal Stalin's repeated protestations 
of his determination to “create for the future 
generation such an organization as would 
secure peace for at least 50 years,” #* and, in 
contrast to earlier exchanges between the 
allied governments, his disarming friend- 
liness and apparent eagerness to continue 
the wartime cooperation into the years of 
peace which lay ahead. Even Mr. Churchill, 
whose detestation of communism went back 
to 1917, was persuaded to hope that “‘we were 
all standing on the crest of a hill with the 


glories of future possibilities stretching be- 
fore us.” while Mr. Roosevelt felt that the 
atmosphere ‘‘was as that of a family,” and 
it was in those words that he liked to char- 
acterize the relations that existed between 
our three countries 

Seldom in history has deception been so 
successful and so decisive as that perpe- 


trated at Yalta by the Soviet leaders at the 
expense of Britain and the United States. 
Immediately after the conference closed, evi- 


dence began to accumulate that the Soviet 
promises were worthless. If the Americans 
alone had been deceived, one would be 


driven to conclude that 
only because they were blind to the nature 
of their antagonists. Blind they certainly 
were. Nowhere in this volume is there any- 
thing which suggests that American states- 
men were conscious that they were dealing, 
not with Russian national leaders, but with 
Communist revolutionaries determined to 


they were deceived 


outwit and eventually destroy their allies, 
allies not from choice but because of the 
mad decision of Hitler to attack the Soviet 
Union. 


Even those who urged a firmer policy in 
dealings with the U.S. S. R. did not make it 
‘Clear that Russia was now, not a national 
state pursuing national interests, but the 
center of a revolutionary movement dedi- 
cated to the creation of a Communist world 
ruled from Moscow. Gen. John R. Deane 
believed that for the United States always 
to be “at the same time the givers and the 
supplicants” was “neither dignified nor 
healthy for United States prestige.” But he 
also believed “we have few conflicting inter- 
ests, and there is little season why we should 
not be friendly now and in the foreseeable 
future.” * Ambassador Harriman shared 
General Deane'’s views on the need for tough- 
er bargaining with the U. S. S. R., but he 
also felt strongly “that the sooner the Soviet 
Union can develop a decent life for its people 
the more tolerant they will become. * * * 
I am satisfied that the great urge of Stalin 
and his associates is to provide a better phy- 
sical life for the Russian people, although 
they will retain a substantial military estab- 
lishment.” "7 Such statements did little to 
undermine the belief, dominant in Washing- 
ton, that Russian and American interests 
were identical, and that the only problem 
was to bring the Soviet leaders to a recogni- 
tion of this fact. 

But it was not just the Americans who 
were deceived at Yalta. Churchill also was 
deceived, and that was indeed a triumph for 
Soviet duplicity, for Churchill's denuncia- 
tions of “the foul baboonery of bolshevism” 
are among the most magnificent examples of 
sustained invective in the English language. 
Here we touch the real root of Soviet success 
at Yalta: British and American conscious- 
ness of the consequences of failure to reach 
agreement with the Soviet Union. Church- 
ill stated the cast with his customary pre- 
cision when he presented the Yalta agree- 
ments to the Commons: “I decline absolutely 
to embark here on a discussion about Rus- 
sian good faith. It is quite evident that 
these matters touch the whole future of the 
world. Somber indeed would be the fortunes 
of mankind if some awful schism arose be- 
tween the Western democracies and the Rus- 
sian Soviet Union.” 





Footnotes at end of speech. 
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The awful schism did arise. This volume 
makes abundantly clear that in 1944 and 
1945 the American Government made an 
honest, a desperate, effort to secure Soviet 
friendship. At Yalta, the professions and 
promises of Stalin and Molotov convinced 
the American negotiators that Soviet friend- 
ship had been won, that Soviet good faith 
was assured. Almost immediately after Yalta 
the conviction was shaken, and slowly, much 
too slowly, it was destroyed by Soviet ag- 
gression. But if that honest and desperate 
effort had not been made at the outset it is 


hard to believe that we could now accept 
unflinchingly the tragically unfolding con- 
sequences of the schism between East and 


West. 

The schism is not of our making. So much 
consolation we can derive from our failure 
at Yalta Farther we need not go, and 
should not go. 


————_____—__ 


1The preconference documents make un- 
tenable Mr. Byrnes’ belief that Mr. Roosevelt 
“had made little preparation for the Yalta 
Conference,” as well as the less directly stated 
suggestion that Mr. Roosevelt had no knowl- 
edge of the contents of the briefing book 
prepared for him by the Department of State 
(James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly. New 
York: Harper, 1947, p. 23). The briefing book 
consisted of papers summarizing the status 
of the problems likely to be discussed at 
Yalta, and stating American policy, or making 
policy recommendations, on each problem. 
It is almost certainly true that Mr. Roosevelt 
did not read most of the papers. However, 
there is clear evidence that the main points 
of many of the papers were known to him, 
and that he was familiar with the policy 
statements or recommendations in most of 
the important papers. I have used the state- 
ments of policy as given in the briefing book 
only when it seems clear that the statement 
was, in fact, American official policy. 

2As only the galley proofs of the Yalta 
papers are available at this writing, and the 
precise title of the volume is uncertain, locae 
tion of a paper within the volume can be 
given only by chapter and section within the 
chapter. The first quotation above is from a 
briefing book paper on United States Policy 
Toward Italy, printed in ch. 2, section en- 
titled “The Italian Cabinet Crisis”; the sec- 
ond is from a dispatch from Stettinius to 
Harriman, October 30, 1944, printed in ch. 2, 
section entitled “Iran”; the third is from a 
briefing book paper on liberated countries, 
printed in ch. 2, section entitled “Liberated 
Europe and Spheres of Influence.” 

’February 9, 1945,’ Report of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff to President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill, par. 18, 
printed in ch. 8. 

* Ibid. 

* December 30, 1944, Groves to Marshall, 
printed in ch. 2, section entitled “Entry 
of the Soviet Union Into the War Against 
Japan.” 

* January 10, 1945, Harriman to Stettinius, 
printed in ch, 4. 

* Briefing book papers on Political and Mil- 
itary Situation in China in the Event the 
U. S. S. R. Enters the War in the Far East, 
and Unity of Anglo-American-Soviet Policy 
Toward China, printed in ch. 2, section en- 
titled “China.” 


*Ibid. It should be emphasized that the 
American objective was not simply to bring 
the U. 8. S. R. into the wai against Japan: 
“Russia's entry at as early a date as possible 
* * * is necessary to provide maximum as- 
sistance to our Pacific operations” (January 
23, 1945, the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
President, printed in ch. 2, section entitled 
“Entry of the Soviet Union Into the War 


, Against Japan”). 


*May 16, 1944, Leahy to Hull, printed in 
ch. 2, section entitled “Liberated Europe and 
Spheres of Influence.” 


»* Thid. 

















™ January 4, 1954, Stettiniu 
printed in ch. 2, section entit] 
of France.” 

2 February 6, 1945, meeting eu 
bined Chiefs of Staff, printed ; ‘ 

** February 7, 1945, fourth ple: 
Bohlen minutes, printed in ch 

“February 6, 1945, third ple 
Bohlen minutes, printed in ch. § 

4 February 8, 1945, tripartit 
ing, Bohlen minutes, printed i: 

% December 2, 1944, Deane to mw 
printed in ch. 4. 

17 January 6, 1945, Harriman t 
printed in ch. 2, section entitlk 
United States Loan to the So, 








‘+ Amending Natural Gas Act 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1955 


The House in Committee of 
House on the State of the Union 
consideration the bill (H. R. 664 
the Natural Gas Act, as amends 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
opposed to H. R. 6645, a bill to am: 
Natural Gas Act, and strongly 
it be defeated. 


As a member of the Int and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I at- 
tended the many hearings that lasted for 
more than 3 months which we 1 on 
the bill we are considering today, name- 
ly, a measure to exempt 1 iral-gas 
producers from control by the Fed 
Power Commission, 

While I do not claim to be an exp 
on this subject, after listeni to the 
voluminous testimony produced, bot 
pro and con, it is my consider‘ 
that passage of this bill would 
in the best interest of the consume: 
I voted against the measure in commit- 
tee and shall do so again on the floor 
today. 

Testimony before our committee has 
revealed that regulation of the natural- 
gas industry is necessary. It was de- 
veloped that an urgent need exist 
a study of the operations of the pipeline 
companies, the distributors, as ] as 
the producers. My constituents and 
most of the people of the great city of 
Baltimore feel that if the producer 1s 
not controlled, prices charged to the con- 
sumers would then be substantially in- 
creased. 

I am personally very much alarmed 
the great variations in the pric¢ ) 
ural gas at the consumer level! 
very much like to know why 
tributor in Baltimore charge: 


a 











while in Chicago the price is only ° 
cents, in Detroit 55 cents, and in Ces 
land only 27 cents. 

Until such studies can be ac if 


plished, I deem it our duty to protect 
consumers by voting against this Du 
After such a thorough inquiry will have 
been completed, we will then be in 4 
much better position to regulate the in 
dustry in the best interests of al! con- 
cerned, 
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Record of Activity of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Ist Session, 84th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


My CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mttee on the Judiciary of the House of 
p-nresentatives submits its record of ac- 
eite during the first session of this Con- 
«oe. AS chairman of the committee, I 
4, this in the knowledge that its contri- 
b ons to the achievements of the 84th 
‘oress could not have been effected 
with ut the concentrated work and de- 
-otion of the members of the committee 
nd the staff. 

" Of the 8,843 bills introduced in the 
House, a total number of 3,959 were re- 
svred to the Committee on the Judici- 
is giving this committee about 


Lu 


45 percent of the total number of House 


Among the 3,959 referred to this com- 
mittee are the following: 817 public 
House bills, 12 public Senate bills, 2,815 
ivate House bills, 315 private Senate 
ils. Thirty-three public House bills 
rted by the Committee on the Judi- 
y were pending in the Senate at the 
of adjournment. ‘Twenty-three 
nublic bills acted upon by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary have been enacted 
into law. Three hundred and twenty- 
seven private bills were enacted into pri- 
vate law. 

The committee held a total of 114 
hearings during the session on 3,959 







invite review of the detailed account of 
the work of the five standing subcom- 
mittees into which the committee itself 
is divided, as hereinbelow set forth: 

NO. 1—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
LS AS ASSIGNED, SPECIAL JURISDICTION 
OVER IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Public bills: Subcommittee No. 1 had 
104 public bills referred to it for action. 

A group of nine bills dealing with the 

ansportation and distribution of ob- 
scene matter were considered by the sub- 
committee. H.R. 3333, amending chap- 
ter 71 of title 18, United States Code, so 
is to strengthen the provisions barring 
the transportation of indecent and ob- 
scene matter, was reported by the sub- 
committee. A similar Senate bill, S. 
600, was amended on the floor of the 
House by the substitution of the provi- 
sions of H. R. 3333. That bill, approved 
by both Houses of Congress and signed 
by the President, became Public Law 95. 
. H R 2854 to increase the penalties 
lor seditious conspiracy, advocating the 
overthrow of the Government and con- 
Spiracy to advocate the overthrow of the 
Government was recommended favor- 
ably by the subcommittee. The bill was 
Teported, passed the House, and was 
Pending in the Senate at the close of the 
session, 
* The subcommittee drafted and recom- 
mended for enactment a bill to facilitate 


SUE M MITTEE 


OVER BII 


the admission into the United States of 
wives and children of Spanish sheepher- 
ders who had been admitted under laws 
authorizing the admission of such sheep- 
herders. The legislation also provided 
for a more humane approach to the 
waiver of minor criminal offenses of per- 
sons seeking to enter the United States. 
The subcommittee incorporated into the 
bill an amendment to the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, as amended, so as to apply 
that law to refugees in Spain. An addi- 
tional committee amendment was de- 
signed to correct a situation involving a 
number of aliens admitted under the dis- 
placed persons laws, who misrepresented 
their nationality or country of birth to 
avoid forced repatriation to Communist- 
controlled countries. The bill, H. R. 
6888, was reported to the House, and was 
passed on July 30,1955. The bill was not 
acted upon by the Senate prior to ad- 
journment. 

The subcommittee, after hearings at 
which representatives of the American 
Bar Association and the State and Jus- 
tice Departments appeared, recom- 
mended an amended bill to provide for 
a commission to conduct a study of the 
problems in the field of international 
legal procedure with the purpose of for- 
mulating suggested rules of international 
judicial procedure. A clean bill was in- 
troduced embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee and reported 
to the House, H. R. 7500. 

The committee has heard from a large 
number of witnesses in the course of 
hearings on H. R. 3, a bill to establish 
rules of interpretation governing ques- 
tions of the effect of the acts of Congress 
on State laws. It is contemplated that 
hearings on this legislation will be con- 
tinued at the next session of this Con- 
gress. 

The subcommittee held 33 meetings, 8 
of which were hearings on public bills. 

The extent of work of this subcom- 
mittee cannot be appreciated without a 
review of its activity in the area of pri- 
vate legislation. The following table sets 
this forth: 

House bills: 
Private laws enacted.....<uscsauu< 270 


Bills pending in Senate.........-.. 99 
Adverse action by Senate commit- 


CN ial ie cities dni aiesincalteen talaga Rinianae 2 
Reported in House, Senate bills sub- 
stituted on House floor__---..--- 5 
Passed by Senate, amended, in 
which the House has not con- 
CO dic ctw ain ctndndnenre canis 3 
On House Private Calendar_....... 1 
TASOOMAIIIGEOG nn ciccnscnestuannesae 2 
Tabled by committee................ 291 
Bills disposed of by inclusion in two 
GREE TEE So inn deere 64 
Bills rejected under committee rules 37 
Departmental reports submitted, no 
SCCIO TERR oc etccduwewnncwuscce 935 
Departmental reports requested and 
a ee 283 
Number departmental reports re- 
quested... .cnnccnaccnscuccescue 199 
Total House Bilis.....ccsssccccse 2,191 


House joint resolutions: 
Private 140 enacted... snqscscscoue as 1 
Private law pending-....-..-.-.... 1 





Total joint resolutions.......-- 2 
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Senate bills: 

Private laws enacted.........<.+..< 131 
Vetoed ...... Ficlglle nan Ginsienisadagenaediaglan iain 1 
Tabled by committee__........_._. 15 
SN diiicaieicireaieae ati sipteinpstice tesa Daisies 151 
Total Senate bilis............. 298 


Total number of bills and joint reso- 
UN ic etissetthien tgicesrieactusiens a 
Total number of private laws 1412 


1 Ten Senate bills, not referred to the com- 
mittee, were called up on the floor of the 
House and have become private laws. 


In addition, final congressional action 
was taken on several concurrent resolu- 
tions, as follows: 

Three House concurrent resolutions, 
approving the favorable recommenda- 
tion of the Attorney General in 611 cases 
submitted to Congress pursuant to the 
provisions of section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

Two House concurrent resolutions, 
favoring the granting of permanent resi- 
dence in 409 cases submitted to Congress 
by the Attorney General pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended. 

Two Senate concurrent resolutions, 
approving 256 cases submitted to Con- 
gress by the Attorney General in which 
suspension of deportation was recom- 
mended. 

Two Senate concurrent resolutions, 
withdrawing suspension of deportation 
in two cases. 

One Senate concurrent resolution, 
providing for the reenrollment of S. 195. 

Totals: 5 House concurrent resolu- 
tions, 5 Senate concurrent resolutions. 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2—GENERAL JURISDICTION 


OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED, SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS 


During the session the subcommittee 
conducted hearings on 14 different days. 
These covered public as well as private 
claims measures. Consideration was 
given 296 bills. 

The following tabulation indicates the 
workload of this subcommittee in con- 
nection with claims against the Gov- 
ernment: 

Referred to subcommittee: 


Private, House bills.__........._.. 599 
Private, House resolutions....... 15 
Private, Senate bills............. 12 
-_- 626 
Punic, Mowe Bills... cc eccwcce 68 
Public, House joint resolution_. 1 
Public, Senate Bills........<..c0 3 
— 72 
ais irra ea nett techn ew ia 698 
Reported to committee: 
Private, House bills, favorably_. 194 
Private, House resolutions, favor- 
ably acid So Sige ns easene —— 
Private, Senate bills, favorably_. 7 
— 215 
Public, House bills, favorably_._.. 17 
Public, Senate bills, favorably_. 1 
— 18 
RN a iis ccecp scape aes si sevice 233 
Private, House bills, adversely__.. 66 
Private, Senate bills, adversely__. 1 
— 67 
Public, House bills, adversely_... 2 
Public, Senate bill, adversely... 1 
_ - 3 


I here cidlal ants merata ease maa 70 
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Reported to House: 
Private, House bills.......------ 227 
Private, House resolutions_._.-.. 14 
Private, Senate bills 3 


Public. Howse Biis......ccceseses 
Public, Senate bill 


Total 1 

‘This total includes 33 private House bills 
reported under rule 7 of the committee, 
which authorizes the chairman to report bills 
which have been favorably reported by the 
committee in the previous Congress. 
Passed House: 

Private, House bills_....-....-.-- 212 

Private, House resolutions_....-. 14 

Private, Senate bills....--------- 


Public, House bills 
Public, Senate bill 


Total 
Pending in Senate: 
Private, House bills.....--------.- 
Public, House bills 


Public laws enacted (claims) 
Private laws enacted 
Bills vetoed 


A substantial amount of the subcom- 
mittee’s time was devoted to the bill 
(H. R. 4045) relating to the Texas City 
disaster. This legislation concerned 
some 8,000 claims against the United 
States for death, personal injury, and 
property damage. Asa result of the dis- 
aster over 570 people were killed and 
3,500 more injured. The claims were 
litigated for over 5 years in the Federal 
courts under the Tort Claims Act. 

The subcommitte held extensive hear- 
ings in which it heard not only the rep- 
resentatives from the Department of 
Justice, but also the attorneys who rep- 
resented many of the claimants. It also 
studied and examined the record of the 
court litigation, which consisted of over 
39 volumes and some 40,000 pages. In 
addition, the subcommittee held some 10 
executive sessions on this legisltion. As 
a result, it recommended legislation sub- 
stantially different from the bill as in- 
troduced, and as changed, it was passed 
by the House late in this session of the 
Congress. Because the House disagreed 
with the Senate’s recommendations, it 
was necessary to go into conference. 
However, both Houses adopted the re- 
port of the conferees and the legislation 
has been cleared for Presidential action. 

The subcommittee has scheduled 4 
days of hearings in California on H. R. 
7763, a bill looking toward the early set- 
tlement of the Japanese-American evac- 
uation claims. As a result of the evacu- 
ation and exclusion of people of Japa- 
nese ancestry from the west coast dur- 
ing World War II, the Government rec- 
ognized claims by people who suffered 
losses due to the evacuation. There re- 
main over 2,500 claims unsettled, totaling 
approximately $60 million. It is hoped 
that the hearings on this bill will result 
in providing additiona] methods for the 
expeditious settlement of these remain- 
ing claims. It is some 13 years now since 
the evacuation of these people, and it is 
felt that it is only proper and fair to 
recompense the remaining claimants as 


speedily as is reasonably possible to help 
them rehabilitate and readjust them- 
selves. 

GENERAL JURISDICTION 

In addition to claims bills, Subcom- 
mittee No. 2 handled a number of pieces 
of general legislation. These included 
civil rights bills, bills to establish a pub- 
lic defenders system in the courts of the 
United States, legislation concerning 
crimina] laws, mileage allowance in- 
creases for marshals and their deputies, 
proposed modification of the Lucas Act— 
Public Law 657, 79th Congress—and bills 
to provide a remedy for persons who are 
slandered or libeled by Members of 
Congress. 

Hearings were held on July 13, 14, and 
27 on 51 civil-rights bills before Sub- 
committee No.2. These bills would pro- 
vide extensive Federal protection of civil 
rights. Among the proposals considered 
were the following: The creation of a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
to eliminate racial and other discrimi- 
nations in employment, prohibitions on 
racial and other discriminations in fed- 
erally supported housing, federally sup- 
ported education, interstate transporta- 
tion and the armed services, prohibi- 
tions on interference with the right to 
vote, and other rights, privileges, and 
immunities secured by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States, and anti- 
lynching, anti-poll-tax, and anti-peon- 
age legislation. 

Other bills would create a joint con- 
gressional committee on civil rights and 
establish a Federal commission on civil 
rights to gather information concerning 
the protection of civil rights in the 
United States and report annually to 
the President. In addition, there are 
proposals to reorganize the Department 
of Justice by providing an additional 
Assistant Attorney General to head a 
civil rights division and to authorize ad- 
ditional FBI personnel to enforce civil- 
rights legislation. 

Hearings were held on a number of 
bills to authorize the establishment of 
a public defenders system in the courts 
of the United States. Full time or part 
time defenders would be appointed to 
represent indigent defendants charged 
with Federal crimes. These bills are now 
under consideration by the subcommit- 
tee. 

A number of bills concerning the crim- 
inal laws have been before Subcommit- 
tee No. 2. H.R. 5205, a bill to include 
all members of the armed services in 
Federal criminal law protection now af- 
forded the members of the Coast Guard, 
was favorably reported by the subcom- 
mittee and the full Judiciary Committee 
and is now pending on the Consent Cal- 
endar of the House. 

Hearings were held on other legisla- 
tion concerning the criminal] law. H. R. 
4930 and H. R. 4932 would provide the 
defendant with an appeal against an ex- 
cessive criminal sentence while H. R. 
799 and H. R. 5264 would establish the 
making of contradictory statements 
under oath as perjury. These bills are 
now under consideration by the subcom- 
mittee. 

Preliminary hearings were held on two 
bills, H. R. 4299 and H. R. 5753 to mod- 
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ify the Lucas Act—Public Lay 
Congress. These bills would reng, 
stringent the requirements as to ren, 
for relief so as to make more Worjq yy. 
II contractors’ claims eligible for conc. 
eration. oe 

The subcommittee held hearinc: , 
two bills, H. R. 271 and H. R. 64] ; 
vide remedies for persons who ary 
dered or libeled by Members of Cono», 
These bills were adversely reportes \ 
the subcommittee and tabled by the «. 
committee. ; : 

In view of the fact that all other rea 
eral employees received increase: «, 
mileage allowances for travel on off.) 
business, Subcommittee No. 2 fayoray), 
reported H. R. 4019, to authorize an iden. 
tical mileage allowance increase ¢» 
United States marshals and their dey». 
ties. This bill passed the House op J 
25, 1955, and an identical bill, s » 
was then substituted for it. 


Number of public bills referred ¢ 
committee 

Number of hearings held__- 

Number of public bills reported 
committee 

Number of reports filed 

Number of public bills passed Hous: 

Number of public bills pending 
Senate 

Number of Senate bills disposed 

Number of public bills approved } 
LS ee eee 

Number of public bills pending appr 
Of the Tremsentancncucss.-.... 


Ann 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3—GENERAI 


OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNEI 
JURISDICTION OVER PATENTS MARK 
COPYRIGHTS, AND REVISION OF THE LAWs 


The primary functions of thi 1 
mittee are three. It processes all bill 
of a general nature which are assigned to 
it. It also handles legislation relati 
to patent, trademark, and cop) 
laws. In addition, it has jurisdiction 
over the revision of the laws, classifyi: 
the general and permanent laws, as the} 
are enacted, into the 50 titles of th 
United States Code. 

Out of a total of 69 days which were 
available for subcommittee hearings, 23 
days of hearings were scheduled. | 
other words, this subcommittee 
hearings on an average of 1 for every 
days. In addition, the subc 
held 14 executive sessions. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION 


With respect to general legislation, the 
workload of Subcommittee No 
substantially increased durin 
session of the 84th Congress. Asid 
patent, trademark, copyright, and 
fication bills, which are treated, [01 
committee purposes, as special 
tion, there were referred to tht 
mittee during the Ist session 
relating to general legislation. ¢ 
the general judiciary bills handled °Y 
this subcommittee was one—H. R. 60-— 
requiring the registration of persols 
trained in the espionage servi 
tactics of foreign governme! 
legislation will give important assistant 
to our law-enforcement agencies 1n col 
bating subversive activiti 
country. all 

Important assistance to our derens 
agencies is expected to result from ' 
enactment into law of H. R 










.. taw 60—which permits the waiving 
~~ formance and payment bonds in 
ction with Coast Guard contracts. 
‘ The <ubcommittee also processed the 
mn R 3702, which passed the House 
,ot been acted upon as yet by 
+h te. That bill amends the Motor 
le Theft Act by making it a crime 
ee np + stolen truck trailers and 
mit lers in interstate commerce. 
Following full public hearings, the 
commi ittee took favorable action on 
1]. H R 5649, which will restrain the 
. of the use of the writ of habeas 
in “the lower Federal courts by 
soners convicted in State courts of 
cate crimes. This bill was recom- 
ane nde by the Administrative Office of 
ited States Courts and has the 
val of both the State and Federal 












§u 








i R. 3233, which passed the House, 
relates to the Fugitive Felon Act, and 
makes it a Federal criminal offense for 
snvone to cross State boundaries to 

i prosecution for the crime of arson. 
r bill which was enacted into 

Public Law 136—on which this sub- 
mittee acted, was H. R. 4221, which 
a rizes certain staff personnel to ad- 
minister oaths and take acknowledg- 
ments of inmates in Federal penal in- 
stitutions. This legislation will not only 
result in the savings of time for our 
Federal prison officials but will also elim- 

ate the necessity of moving inmates 
in and out of the prison offices. 

The House also passed H. R. 5417, 
which broadens the class of postal work- 
ers who are prohibited by law from seek- 

s to increase the compensation of 
postmasters through the sale or pledge of 
postage stamps, 

PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS 


Another important phase of this sub- 
committee’s work relates to patent, 
trademark, and copyright laws. One of 

ie major pieces of legislation regard- 
ing patents has been the bill (H. R. 7416) 

nerease the fees payable to the Pat- 
ent Office for the registration of patents 
and trademarks. Extensive hearings 
were held on this legislation and the 
committee favorably reported a bill 
which would increase patent and trade- 
mark fees generally. ‘This legislation it 
believed necessary for many reasons, 
among which is to help expedite and 
therefore shorten the period for process- 

g patent and trademark applications. 

A piece of legislation which this com- 
mittee reported to the House—H. R. 
-128—concerned the extension of the 
terms for certain patients whose ex- 
poltation and use was curtailed during 
Mi tld War II and the Korean conflict. 

in the case of patent-fee increases, 
extensive hearings were conducted on 
this legis a and it is presently pend- 

> In the Rules Committee, where a 
Tule has ae requested. 

a inventive contributions award 
—H. R. 2383—also passed the House 
he closing days of this session, which 

will foster invention for our national de~ 

lense by authorizing monetary awards 
0 those people who make meritorious 
inventive contributions to our Govern- 
ment in aid of our national defense. 
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The subcommittee also reported out 
and the House favorably acted upon 
H. R. 5876, a bill to amend the copyright 
laws to permit the deposit of photo- 
graphs in lieu of the actual works for 
people seeking copyrights. 

REVISION OF THE LAWS 


The primary work of the subcommittee 
with respect to the revision of the laws— 
the classification of public laws to appro- 
priate titles of the United States Code 
and the District of Columbia Code—has 
been carried on currently in conformity 
with the policy of classifying the laws 
immediately upon their promulgation. 
With the large volume of bills awaiting 
the President’s signature the total num- 
ber of public laws will undoubtedly ex- 
ceed 450 for this session. The last laws 
will be classified as soon as practicable 
upon their receipt from the Government 
Printing Office. 

As soon as possible after the classifica- 
tion of all of the laws of this session, 
copy will be forwarded to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for the printing of 
Supplement III of the United States 
Code and Supplement IV of the District 
of Columbia Code. It is hoped that 
these supplements will be available in 
the early part of next year. 

The law revision functions of the com- 
mittee consist, in part, of promulgating 
and Keeping up to date the official United 
States Code which now consists of 6 vol- 
umes comprising over 10,000 pages. Sup- 
plement II to the code containing the 
additions to and the changes in the laws 
enacted during the 2d session of the 
83d Congress has been prepared from 
editorial copy consisting of nearly 28,000 
cards to be inserted in the text of supple- 
ment I. Delivery is expected within the 
next month. It will consist of 1 volume 
of 1,563 pages, an increase of 1,000 pages 
over the prior supplement. 

The work of preparing Supplement ITI 
to the District of Columbia Code con- 
taining the laws to January 4, 1955, was 
completed early during this session. The 
supplement contains notes to decisions of 
the court from January 3, 1951, to July 1, 
1954. It consists of 2 volumes totaling 
approximately 500 pages. 

Supplement IV of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code containing the laws to the 
end of the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress and the notes to the court deci- 
sions as of July 1, 1955, is also in the 
process of preparation and should be 
ready for delivery during the latter part 
of this year. It will also consist of two 
pocket parts to be inserted in the two 
volumes of the 1951 edition. 

The other phase of the law-revision 
work—that of preparing bills to enact 
into law separate titles of the United 
States Code—has been going forward 
steadily. Since the last report of the 
subcommittee, title 13, Census, has been 
enacted into law and subcommittee ac- 
tion has progressed on title 16, Conserva- 
tion and Reclamation; title 20, Educa- 
tion; title 23, Highways; and title 43, 
Public Lands. Only recently a bill— 
H. R. 7768—was introduced by me to 
revise title 39, the Postal Service. 
The draft for this bill was prepared 
in cooperation with the Post Office 
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Department over a period of almost 
1 year. In addition, bills to revise 
title 21, Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics; 
title 10, Armed Forces; and title 32, Na- 
tional Guard, have already passed the 
House and are pending in the Senate. 
It may be of interest to mention that 
title 10, Armed Forces, has been in prepa- 
ration for some 7 years and consisting 
of 817 pages, is almost the largest bill 
ever introduced in the Congress. This 
bill first consolidates the present title 10, 
Army and Air Force; title 34, Navy; and 
the provisions relating to the Depart- 
ment of Defense into one title to be 
known as title 10, Armed Forces; and 
second, enacts the laws relating to the 
National Guard as title 32. 

In addition to the codification bills 
that have been introduced, a committee 
print has been prepared and published 
covering the proposed codification of the 
laws relating to reclamation and con- 
servation, title 16, United States Code. 
A committee print of a proposed report 
of this bill has also been printed and 
given wide distribution with the view of 
introducing a bill early in the next ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress. Also progress 
has been made on the draft of a bill to 
enact title 44, Public Printing. 

The subcommittee has cooperated with 
the other subcommittees of this com- 
mittee and with other committees of the 
House with respect to the form and style 
and legislation affecting titles of the 
United States Code which have been en- 
acted into law. 

Subcommittee No. 3, Committee on the 

Judiciary 


NOI i ctatictnccdcwcnimeedawn an 
DN ci ek d cx: i insane ca oh cn scones anes eesti 2 
Bills reported to full committee_....... 20 
Beale PODCEIES tO HOUse... nn newcacsctae FA 
SATIS PRED TINO Sin cece meninnne 11 
Bills pending in Senate__-____-- seeding 8 
Senate Dilis processed... ......<.<.s...6 1 
Bills which became public law sb incadin 2 
Bills awaiting Presidential action____--. 1 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED, SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER BANKRUPTCY AND REOR- 
GANIZATION 


To improve the administration of the 
bankruptcy laws, Subcommittee No. 4 
held hearings on and favorably reported 
bills authorizing increases in the com- 
pensation of referees and trustees in 
bankruptcy. These bills are designed to 
make highly qualified persons available 
as referees and trustees. H.R. 4791, per- 
taining to referees’ compensation, passed 
the House May 17, 1955, and H. R. 5047, 
pertaining to trustees’ compensation, 
passed the House on August 1, 1955. 
These bills are now pending in the 
Senate. 

In the Ist session of the 84th Congress, 
Subcommittee 4 held hearings on and 
favorably reported other bills designed to 
improve particular aspects of the bank- 
ruptcy laws. H. R. 256, clarifying the 
definition of “salesmen” in the priorities 
section of the law, passed the House on 
July 5, 1955, and H. R. 6247, conforming 
the handling of unclaimed bankruptcy 
funds with other unclaimed funds of dis- 
trict courts, passed the House July 30, 
1955. These bills are now pending in the 
Senate. 
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General legislation assigned to Sub- 
committee No. 4 has covered a wide 
range of subjects. For example, there 
have been before the subcommittee more 
than 100 bills concerning holidays, cele- 
brations, and the incorporation of patri- 
otic and other organizations. In addi- 
tion, action has been taken on general 
legislation dealing with the temporary 
extension of various emergency statutes, 
the amendment of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act of 1944, the amendment of 
criminal laws, and the restoration of 
court jurisdiction over certain civil cases. 

The emergency legislation on which 
Subcommittee No. 4 held hearings and 
took action concerns title II of the First 
War Powers Act and war-risk hazards. 
Public Law 58 extends the effectiveness 
of title II of the First War Powers Act to 
July 30, 1957. This legislation author- 
izes expeditious contracting procedures 
essential to national defense. Public 
Law 125 extends to July 1, 1956, legisla- 
tion providing benefits for civilian em- 
ployees who are injured, killed or cap- 
tured by enemy or other military action. 
These war-risk hazard and detention 
benefits are essential for effective re- 
cruitment of qualified civilian person- 
nel for overseas employment, such as 
construction work on military instal- 
lations. 

The criminal laws concerning threats 
against the President were amended by 
Public Law No. 53 to include the Presi- 
dent-elect and Vice President in their 
protections and subsequently the House 
passed H. R. 6621 to include the Vice 
President-elect in this protection and to 
clarify the law. This bill is now pending 
in the Senate. 

Subcommittee No. 4 held hearings on 
and favorably reported two bills to rec- 
tify certain injustices. H. R. 7418 was 
ordered favorably reported by the sub- 
committee on July 27, 1955. This bill 
would amend the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944 to give miners of strategic 
minerals during World War II an oppor- 
tunity to have their claims for fair com- 
pensation determined on the merits by 
the contracting agencies involved. H.R. 
5862 was ordered favorably reported by 
the subcommittee on July 27, 1955, to 
restore court jusrisdiction Over cases in- 
volving claims for overtime pay during 
World War II. A 1951 statute inadver- 
tently deprived courts of jurisdiction 
over these then pending cases. 
Number of public bills referred to sub- 

I ia ia a ai 
Number of hearings held___..._________ 1l 
Number of public bills reported to full 

ae a a 24 
Number of reports filed. _- eiKinici titi » 22 


Number of public bills passed House___. 15 
Number of public bills pending in the 
I aainctsietiniesintiietasis eeu agian i eimai antes 5 
Number of Senate bills disposed of_____ 1 
Number of public bills approved by the 
IES sitet ccicnrecinesigasenleneeepeiicat Adi derhbitnip cussed 8 
Number of public bills pending approval 
Oe aciccekccnnsnsnecien 1 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY—GENERAL JURISDICTION OVER JUDI- 
CIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED, SPECIAL JURISDIC<- 
TION OVER ANTITRUST MATTERS 


This subcommittee exercises jurisdic- 


tion over a variety of subjects with spe- 
cial jurisdiction over antitrust matters. 
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Among the subjects assigned to this sub- 
committee were such matters as congres- 
sional and judicial salaries, with Federal 
judicial administration, wiretapping, 
and antitrust problems. 

During the first session of the 84th 
Congress this subcommittee had referred 
to it 62 bills on which 49 hearings were 
held. Nine bills were favorably report- 
ed to the full committee of which 8 re- 
ceived favorable action in the House. 
Five of these bills were approvad by the 
President. 

One of the bills enacted into law pro- 
vided for a Commission on Security to 
make a study and report of the Govern- 
ment’s security program both within the 
Government iself and in private indus- 
try insofar as national defense and se- 
curity are involved. 

This subcommittee also managed the 
bill which increased the salaries of 
Members of Congress and Federal judi- 
ciary. 

Two bills relating to antitrust were 
also enacted into law. One of these 
bills increased the penalties for crimi- 
nal violations of the antitrust laws. The 
other was of a twofold nature and pro- 
vided for a uniform statute of limita- 
tions with regard to antitrust litigation 
and also created a right of action on the 
part of the Government to recover ac- 
tual damages in antitrust suits. 

At the close of the first session of the 
Congress this subcommittee had report- 
ed to the full committee a bill providing 
for Federal control over wiretapping. 
This measure was recommended to the 
full committee after lengthy hearings 
had been held and a clean bill written. 

Another measure enacted into law 
abolished the divisions in the judicial 
district of Nebraska. 

This subcommittee also conducted a 
series of hearings which will be re- 
opened at the next session of Conress 
on a number of bills relating to the Fed- 
eral judicial system throughout the 
country as well as a number of bills 
providing for additional judges in the 
circuit and district courts. 

ANTITRUST MATTERS 


The Antitrust Subcommittee carried 
out a comprehensive series of hearings 
on current problems in the antitrust 
field. 

The purposes of the hearings were to 
examine current antitrust enforcement, 
recommendations made by the Attorney 
General's Committee to Study the Anti- 
trust Laws, the forces involved in the 
merger movement, the growing problem 
of industry concentration and to secure 
up-to-date information from political, 
industrial, agricultural, and labor lead- 
ers concerning the new monopoly prob- 
lems which they face because of the new 
forces transmuting the economy. Hear- 
ings on these matters extended over a 
period of 18 days in the course of which 
55 witnesses were heard representing all 
points of view. For example, a number 
of Members of the House and Senate 
experienced in the field offered their 
counsel. Various leading professors in 
economics and antitrust law gave their 
observations and recommendations. 
Leading governmental officials testified 
regarding current antitrust enforcement. 
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Leaders in the fields of by 
farming, and banking, in r ve 
branches, made available their de: 
and practical experience of t 

life of the country. Testim 
duced from experts regard): 
pact, or lack of it, of the a: 

in the field of foreign trad: 

As a result of the testimony re- 
it is possible to isolate man, 
problems facing the coun 
Sible solutions to these p) 
committee report is current 
pared for these purposes. 

These exploratory hearin 
a number of bills being intro: 
of these bills, H. R. 5948, is « 
bring asset acquisitions by } 
the purview of the Celler-Ke 
merger Act of 1950 and thu 
current wave of bank me) 
causing the demise of a la: nt 
strong, independent competing bap: 
The bill was approved by the b 
mittee and the full committ: 
ported favorably to the H 
hearings held to obtain the 
interested parties. 

Hearings were also held by the 
committee on H. R. 6875 which would 
remove the provision for mandatory 
treble damages in private antit: 
and provide the judge with d ion as 
to the extent of damages. Where thy 
violation is willful it would be mandat 
under the bill to assess full treble dam. 
ages. Fina] subcommittee action has 
yet been taken. 

The subcommittee has been concerned 





in key Government posts without com- 
pensation. These so-called w. 0. c's: 
ceive salaries from their usual employe 
while on loan to the Government f 
service in such agencies as the De; 


ment of Commerce. Hearings held by 
the subcommittee on this subject have 
demonstrated the dangers presented by 
the conflict of interests involved fo 
Ww. 0. c.’s and the possibility of Govern- 
ment abdication of policymaki! 
tions to the representatives of |: 
having a particularized inter 
continued increase of economic concen- 
tration. 

An important series of bil! f 
the subcommittee are H. R. 11 
number of companion bills w} 
remove “good faith meeting of a cor 
petitor’s price’ as a defenss a 
charge of price discrimination under the 
Robinson-Patman Act where the eff 
of the discrimination may beé stal 
tially to lessen competition. The subd- 
committee has requested vari: \ 
mental agencies to submit their view 
these equality-of-opportunity bills. 

Several bills have been introduced 
cope with the increasing number 0! ll 
dustrial mergers which has been occuls 
ring in recent years. One bil] wouic re 
quire any corporation with ass 
$1 million to give 90 days’ notice to te 
Department of Justice and the Feder 
Trade Commission before consum! 
amerger. Another bill would requ 
only advance notification but suspenc 
merger in the event a complaint 1s Hiss 
by the enforcement agencies. 5 
additional bill would give th¢ 
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Nineteenth. The effect of Government 
procurement on economic concentration. 
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Civil Defense and Adams County, Pa 
XTENSION OF REMARKS 














ke 
OF F NS} ANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesda August 2, 1955 

Mi QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though it is appropriate that Congress 
has considered legislation to provide for 
a civilian medal of merit to those in our 
Nation who have contributed greatly 
to its welfare sometimes strikes me as 
incongruous that we do not make a blan- 
ket presentation to those honored and 
industrious citizens who give of them- 
selves and their time unstintingly for 
service in the Ground Observer Corps 
The yeople are truly the unsung heroes 
of the cold r who, notwithstanding the 
feneral a} of the Nation toward 
potential defer measures, have given 
and will give a full measure of devotion 
to their volunteer duties, assuring that 
those of us who are more complacent 
will have adequate warning of any pos- 
Sible aggression. 

I am indeed p1 hat in my congres- 


‘oud t 


onal district reside groups of citizens 
who have an outstanding record of ac- 
complishment in this regard. One such 
group is located in Adams County, Pa 
The Adams County volunteers of the 
Ground Observer Corps have not only 


adhered to the pattern throughout the 


Nation in providing personnel for man- 
ning the observation posts, but they ex- 
cel by far the normal pattern by pro- 
viding a full 24-hour coverage. This is 


indeed a unique accomplishment because 
all too often we hear and read of Ground 
Observer Corps posts which are manned 
only part time. Some, 

have no coverage at all. The good citi- 
of Adams County have taken 
duty as they do other requisit 


American citizen 


unfortunately, 


on 


es 


O1 


hip, not halfheartedly 


or on a part-time basis but fully and 
without thought of material reward. 
Although any attempt to give personal 


credit would perhaps detract from those 
who hold no particular positions of offi- 
cial responsibility, I believe that proper 
notice must be taken of the contrib yn 
of Mr. W. H. Armor, who is the Ground 
Observer Corps chief for Adams County. 
Undoubted the inspiration which he 
has given to others is, in great part, re- 
sponsible for th ding 
done by the 1 


Vad y 


fie 


Ubi 


ly 
Aye 


outstan work being 
lunteer observe It gives 
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me additional plea e to 1 rt th 
through the coope tion of M Fred 
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Gerald Daley, super\ for G nd ¢ 
server C at Little Wi nd w t 
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Adam County re Til ne n ( - 
struction ofl 1 all-aluminum, pre l - 
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to my knowledge, the 
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fense of tl Nation i] n ple to 
do their Representativ iC ‘ 

Mutual Security Appropriation Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1855 

Mr. O’HARA of Tlinoi Mr. Speaker 
by unanin : ent, I am extendin 
my remark ude a de led analysis 
of Public L: , providing appropria- 
tions for mutual defense tance 
This was prepared for my study by Eliz- 
abeth Edward, American Law Division 
of the Library of Con I think it 
will prove of value for referer to m 
coll ] 

The analy follow 

P ) I x 1 ( 
Mutual Secu Appropria A 
M AL DEFENSE AS A 
Mi 
A, y’ A 
l d 11 eserved 
} ‘i adi : 90 ) 
) n - 
Direct f nm a a 
Defe e I 

£ i € -o 

aN rt a i 

Asi 

l ted | a 
+. en 
T j 
Total d 
Appropri yn oe 1 
Unobl ited bal é 58 0, VOD 
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DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 





Near East and Africa__..-.-.. 73, 000, 000 

I i retrerceitneiimnee 51, 000, 000 

American Republics_..-...-- 38, 000, 000 
Total, development as- 

62, 000, 000 


ee 1 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 





General authorization__-_.--. $127, 500, 000 
United Nations program __-_. 24, 000, 000 
Organization of American 
ID ceria sins ieicbiacsiletctielaaliiciintanliveiscaal 1, 500, 000 
Total, technical cooper- 
ON cc ccna 153, 000, 000 
OTHER PROGRAMS 
Special Presidential fund__.. $100, 000, 000 
Special assistance in joint 
OIG! SPUN... noe cue 21, 000, 000 
Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European migra- 
tion: Appropriation____--- 12, 500, 000 
United Nations Refugee 
Beh sta evdiis sealec unt seasnidabiataues 1, 200, 000 
Escapee program...---..-... 6, 000, 000 
United Nations Children’s 
ND cheba es cicero icShaa 14, 500, 000 
United Nations Relief and 


Works Agency: 
Appropriation pcenieinleiaiial 
Unobligated balance__--.-- 


58, 366, 750 
3, 633, 250 


i la aaah ak ai = 62, 000, 000 
North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
De itkiiciisiittemecwmnnne 3, 700, 000 
Ocean freight charges: 
United States voluntary re- 
eee 2, 000, 000 
Surplus agricultural com- 
atid ti cettintaiietteceat 13, 000, 000 
BES isi teoinnienin mini aces 15, 000, 000 


1, 175, 000 
33, 500, 000 


Administrative expenses 
President’s fund for Asian 


economic development-_-_--_- 100, 000, 000 


Total other programs: 


Appropriation.............« 366, 941, 750 

Unobligated balance... 3, 633, 250 
TOU x astiscaitinsinlesesaiiatiainenihiinaiangs 370, 575, 000 
Total, mutual security 


appropriation 2, 703, 341, 750 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. Authorizes the use of funds for (a) 
rents in the District of Columbia, (b) ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings, (c) em- 
ployment of aliens, by contract, for service 
abroad. (d) maintenance, operation, and hire 
of aircraft, (e) purchase of automobiles, (f) 
entertainment with in the United States up 
to $15,000, (g) exchange of funds, (h) ex- 
penditures up to $50,000 of a confidential 
character other than entertainment, (i) in- 
surance of official motor vehicles in foreign 
countries, (j) rental, lease, repair, and alter- 
ation of quarters outside of the United 
States to accommodate Government em- 
ployees, (kK) expense of preparing and 
transporting to their former homes the 
remains of persons or members of families 
of persons who may die while participating 
in activities under the Mutual Security Act 
or other act directly related to the purposes 
theerof, (1) purchase of uniforms, (m) em- 
ployment of chauffeurs, (mn) medical exami- 
nations of dependents of overseas personnel 
or candidates for overseas positions on the 
same basis as for employees or candidates, 
(0) per diem in lieu of subsistence to per- 
sons participating in any program of fur- 
nishing technical information and assistance 
while in countries other than their own and 
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other than the continental United States, 
7) expenses authorized by the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act, (q) ice and drinking water for use 
abroad, (r) services of commissioned officers 
of the Public Health Service and of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey with certain 
limitations herein prescribed, (s) travel ex- 
penses with certain restrictions herein pre- 
scribed. 

2. Requires a semiannual report to Con- 
gress of engineering fees in excess of $25,000 
to any one firm on any one project. 

3. Limits to $25 million the amount of 
foreign currencies or credits owed to or owned 
by the United States which shall remain 
available until June 30, 1956, without reim- 
bursement to the Treasury, for liquidation 
of obligations incurred against such cur- 
rencies or credits prior to July 1, 1953, pur- 
suant to authority contained in the Mutual 
Security Act and other acts pursuant to 
which funds were authorized. 

4. Directs that foreign currencies gener- 
ated under the provisions hereof shall be 
utilized only for the purposes for which the 
funds providing the commodities which gen- 
erated the currency were appropriated. 

5. Prohibits the use of funds generated as 
a result hereof for payments on account of 
the principal or interest on any debt of any 
foreign government or on any loans made to 
such government by any other foreign gov- 
ernment. 

6. Prohibits the obligation and/or reser- 
vation of more than 20 percent of the funds 
made available hereby during the last 2 
months of the fiscal year. 

7. Makes funds available from July 1, 
1955. 

8. Requires an accounting of funds allo- 
cated to the Department of Defense for 
military assistance. 

9. Continues antistrike provisions. 





Amending Mutual Security Act 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 29; 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whote 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2090) to amend 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, this de- 
bate on American foreign policy and 
what we should do in the mutual secu- 
rity program in support of that policy— 
has been going on at this time of year for 
about 8 years now. It comes this year 
during a period that is particularly in- 
teresting and crucial. 

For 8 years we have been fighting a 
sort of trench warfare. We began with 
our backs almost against the wall for we 
had disarmed after World WarII. Once 
in a while you hear somebody say, “You 
can’t blame the Soviets for being sus- 
picious and difficult. They have to arm 
and extend their control over their 
neighbors in order to defend themselves 
against United States encirclement.” 

We should not let anybody get away 
with that charge because the facts deny 
it totally. At the end of the war the 
United States had greater military, in- 





dustrial, and economic superiority 
any potential enemies than any ep)... 
in history ever had on the land jp + 
air, on the sea, and under the seq» 
we had had in our national soul a gino, 
grain of imperialistic design on “ 
country, we could have imposed oy; , 
on the Soviet Union and on the Commy. 





any ot! 





nists in China easily. a 
What did we do with our mii.. 

. . AALLLLary 
superiority? You know the an 


and so do the Communists. We tou, » 
to pieces within 1 year and thr a 
the window. 

When we began reluctantly t 
and to build this program of 3; 
other threatened countries in 194 
especially after Korea, we really mag 
great strides. But everything we }, 
done in all these years ha: 
belated consequence and not t 


CW it 


Vu 





Soviet aggression and imperialism. wa 
have been in the trenches, so to speak 
defensively fighting back, trying to says 


ourselves and a free world. 

Now, in trench warfare you c 
back an enemy and keep from 
run over; but you cannot win 
trenches. Some day you hav: 
out of the trenches and try to get 
victory in the relatively open field 
maneuver. 

That is the point at which we have 
arrived as we discuss this year’s program, 
Our leaders are going now to a confer- 
ence at the so-called summit. We ar 
moving out into a more open field. The 
dangers there are greater than they have 
been at any time in the last 8 years 
because one wrong step, 
lation, one succumbing to the clever 
tricks or wiles of the enemy could lead 
to disaster. But on the other hand, get- 
ting out into the open after havin It 
up a stronger position than we occupied 
a few years ago, gives us a chance, per- 
haps, to win a victory. 

It has been said here today that we 
cannot foresee what will happen > 
continue this program. That is right 
I cannot foresee exactly what will hap- 
pen or how long it must go on, and 
neither can anyone else. But I can fore- 
see what will happen if we do not con- 
tinue the program, and so can you. The 
free world will go down. 

The gentleman from Texas [M1 
has just said that there is no stopping 
the Communist conspiracy and that the 
Soviet Union, like every othe! sor 
in history, will not stop and cannot stop 
until it is checked. I could not agree 
with him more. But how does the gen- 
tleman propose to check the aggresso! 
That is the question. As my in 
guished and beloved chairman [Mr 
RIcHArRDS] has already asked: how aoes 
the gentleman propose to check it 











Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. , 

Mr. DIES. Evidently, the entleman 


does not understand my position al a. 
My point is that you do not chec kh im 
by this program. 

Mr. JUDD. What program does 
gentleman suggest? 

Mr. DIES. While this program after 
World War II was essential al id was 
helpful because of the weakened d condi 
tion of many of the countries, like many 


one miscalcus § 





once it begins, it never 
int is there is no justifica- 
permanent continuation of 

and you are making it a 


It must go on, my friend, 
The alternative is to lie 
The gentleman, I 
not suggest that. 

Suppose that Russia de- 
the cold war. 
ince she profits by the cold 
from her 
rving on the cold war is not 
because her allies are 
are a source of reve- 
ssia decides to prolong 


There is reason to believe 
and perhaps 
a liability 


promoting 
ie out of a necessity. 


1e the cold war for an- 
io you advocate the co 
his program for another 





T hope the gentleman will 
ill try to deal specifically 
ry question. 

BOLTON. 
eentleman yield? 


ue on the co 
:S P. BOLTON. 
gentleman’s attention 
he gentleman from Texas 
red his question. 
I No, he has not. 

NCES P. BOLTON. 
k have the answer as to 

ntleman from Texas would 


give me some 
1 you what I propose to 
1ad listened to me 15 or 20 

would not have had this 


f you wol 


Others of us can say that 
equal truthfulness. 
vith our present 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


Is the gentleman saying 
ia was a liability to Russia and 
t out of there for that reason? 
Yes, there is a lot of evi- 
that Austria had become 
) the Soviet Union in her new 


millions of 

t she has collected in repara- 
1 will continue to collect? 

She is still getting those 
but Austria and East Ger- 

me extent have become more 
lity than an asset to the So- 
y know they cannot count on 
; And the men in the 
‘min are smart enough to try to get 
a liability, especially if they can 
idvantage thereby. 
ys trade off a pawn, such as Austria, 
by they think that maybe they 
into letting them have the 


They will 
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king, which is a neutralized, demili- 
tarized Germany. Does the gentleman 
want to let that happen? 

Mr. Chairman, this program has cer- 
tainly cost us a lot of money—but it has 
also produced a lot of good results. 

You are not satisfied, and I am not 
satisfied, with those results. But there 
is nothing to gain by underestimating or 
denying them. When we started in 1947, 
Greece was wavering on the fence. 
Turkey has hanging in the balance. 
Everybody was holding his breath with 
respect to Italy France was on the 
ropes. Without our aid none of them 
could have made it Then Germany 
would have been surrounded on three 
sides, England isolated, and all Europe 
behind the curtain, working for the 
Kremlin against us 

Look at them today. Some, to be sure, 
are still not in too healthy condition. 
But Greece is f Turkey is free, Italy 
is free. France is The Low Coun- 
tries and Denmark and Norway are free. 
Germany is free, stronger than 

could have expected, and on our 
Best of all, they are united. And 
England too, has joined the European 
team for the first time in centuries. 
Anything in that record to be ashamed 


) 


In the Far East, South Korea is still 
in bad shape because of mistakes in judg- 
ment we our European allies made 
in 1951 in not seizing victory there when 
it was within our grasp. But the Re- 
public of Korea is still free. The patient 
is not well—but he is alive. 

Japan is still free—and what 


free. 


anyone 


of 


and 
aliG 


would 


Japan's prospects be if Korea were not 
free? 
Formo is still free—and strong and 


steadfast Free China never could have 


made it without this program of assist- 
ance 

The Philippines are still free. Most 
of southeast Asia is still free. 


— 


I do not some of the statements 
of Mr. Nehru, but more important 
his statements is India. He will not be 
there forever, but India will be. And 
India is free 

How can the mutual se- 
curity program has failed? Show me 
any results from any other program, 
comparable to these. Actually it has 
saved us money—given us more defense 
at less cost. 

I will take my guidance on this point 


than 


anyone say 


from the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and I ask you to read our hearings, 
beginning on page 239, where Admiral 
Radford said: 


First of all I would like to state that the 
military aid program is part and parcel of 
the United States Defense Department pro- 
gram The expenditures abroad in sup- 


port of our alliances do not differ in purpose, 
or objective from our own military 
The fact that this part of our 
in the Defense. De- 
more a matter of 
tration than 


scope, 
expenditures. 
program is not included 
partment budget is 
cedure and admini: 
stance. 

In this connection, I can assure you that 
were it not for the strength which has been 
generated in the past 5 years by our allies, 
and in most instances made possible by our 
military aid programs, the requirements of 
our own program would be much larger. 


pro- 


of sub- 
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this mutual security 
vote to spend more 
money, not less. This is the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff telling you 
what it would cost us to build strength of 
our own: 


rhe United States and its allies have « 





You vote against 
program and you 











lished as es ¢ bilate | it ate 
defense al r designed ade i 
and to prevent war These a ‘ n 
given full support by all participants if they 
€ » be effective oO Aa ) ( 
De l 2 2 e buildu i 
of our irmed I 1 
military ass nce t 1 W 
bi .% 1 the re X ch t ~ 
ul l in the deve pine es 
mi ry l l much ‘ the 
l ed es could pr le or n on 
4 i 
Mr. Chairman, that is the justification 
for You can find plenty 


this program 
of mistakes in it, as in every program 
It is our duty to police it, di 


eliminate the waste, try to plug the loop- 


holes, adiust to meet new situations, cor- 
rect bad judgment, and so forth But 
the basic philosophy is sound. Why 
abandon what is succeeding? 

Some complain that this ally or that 
leader does not like us. May ] once 
again that the objective is not to make 
other people like us? It is to help them 
stay free, to give them the capa to 
maintain their own independence, to en- 


} 


able them to keev their country out of 








the is of the Kremlin, so that the 
ter their manpower, their re- 

thelr strategic t f cannot be 
u the enemy against u 

ed the gentleman from Texas 
v ould propose that we do. I 
me for a moment analyze the p le 
courses, just aS a doctor sits down and 
examines all the things that } mi 
conceivably do for a sick patient 


What are the main possible course 


that we might follow? 


five, it seems to me 

First, v could give up. Peace is the 
easiest thing in the world to get You 
can have it any day, if you are willing to 
surrende the peace of enslavement 
But we will not do that. Weare! that 
kind of people. SoI pass that one b 


What is the second possibility? A 
showdown now. Mr. Churchill say 

there may be about 3 vears in 
will still have atomic superiority. 
then, why not settle the issue now, finish 


the thing up while we can win 


which we 


If we were strictly logical and hs 
electronic brains instead of human 


minds and hearts, doubt that is wha 

we would do. But we are not ctly 
logical. We are not mechanical de- 
vices. Weare human bein We } 

a certain kind of culture, and if we wet 


to start a preventive war, we would have 
abandoned that culture and would be de- 
the very thin that we tall 
about and say we are arming lv 
to defend. We could do it, but we will 
not. You know it, and I know it 
is unrealistic to spend any more time on 
that course. 

What is the third possibility? We 
could continue to do what we have done 
too often, namely, drift—stumble is per- 
haps a more accurate word—from one 


stroying 


So it 
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crisis to the next. We get into a jam, 
and we take a strong, firm stand until it 
begins to get results. Then what do we 
do? The Kremlin pulls out its bag of 
tricks, and we tend to abandon the 
strong, firm policy which is working, and 
go back to the soft, weak policy which 
always fails. We have done that again 
and again. 

Contrast our conduct with that of the 
Kremlin. When the Communists are 
winning they are as hard as nails. They 
would not give the French even a 24- 
hour truce at Dien Bien Phu to evacu- 
ate the wounded, but when they are los- 
ing or in trouble, as the gentleman from 
South Carolina has pointed out, oh, they 
become so gentle and so friendly. 

When you watch a prizefight on tele- 
vision, you sometimes see one fighter 
along about the eighth round suddenly 
become very affectionate with his oppo- 
nent. How ardently he embraces him. 
But you do not misunderstand that ma- 
neuver. You do not imagine that means 
the first fighter has decided he does not 
want to win the fight, that he loves his 
opponent so much he just wants to give 
up. You know that a clinch means the 
boxer is in trouble. He clinches so that 
he can rest, or recover from a blow, or 
gain time in order to be able perhaps to 
come back in the next round and knock 
the opponent out. A clinch is not to 
end the fight, but to try to win it. 

What does his opponent do? Does he 
obligingly help him out? No; he knows 
that is the time to pour it on, keep the 
weakened man in trouble, press him to 
the ropes, and win the fight. 

I do not remember much from my 
military training in World War I. But 
I do remember a maxim to the effect 
that the most profitable operation in 
war is to pursue a retreating enemy. 

But we generally do not follow that 
maxim in diplomatic and economic war- 
fare. In fact, we do the opposite. When 
we are losing, we are tough; we get up 
off the floor after our Pearl Harbors, 
tighten our belts, and go to it until we 
win. But when we are winning, that is 
the time we go soft. The Commies know 
it. That is why we are now turning on 
the charm. Their truculence made us 
firm and _ strong. We have gained 
ground. They want us to let up, to be- 
come soft and weak again. 

When people ask us what we should 
do, now that the Commies seem to be 
getting human, seem to want peace, the 
answer is not to weaken or abandon the 
firmness and strength that are getting 
results, but rather to stick to them, to 
keep doing resolutely just what we have 
been doing. 

What is in the Communist bag of 
tricks with which they hope to beguile 
us again as they have on several pre- 
vious occasions? 

The first and easiest trick is to smile. 
That does not cost them anything at all 
and it has proved singularly effective 
in the past. When Vishinsky was their 
representative at the United Nations and 
things were going badly for them any- 
where, he would return from Russia, 
smile for reporters, shake hands, speak 
civilly for as long as a week; and thou- 
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sands of good Americans would say, 
“Why, they are getting real friendly, 
there must have been a drastic change 
of policy in the Kremlin, they now want 
peace, too.” And away would go at least 
25 percent of our resolve. 

Molotov has been using it on his pres- 
ent mission to San Francisco. He tries 
on a cowboy hat instead of scowling. 
Chou En-lai used the same trick with 
great success at Bandung, as he had with 
our representatives in Chungking in 
1945-46. 

The object always is to disarm us, to 
put us off guard, to make us hesitate 
or waver. But if we look at it coldly, 
we know that any change of attitude 
on the part of the Communists has come 
about not because of our weakness, but 
because of our strength and the strength 
of the free world. Let us not foolishly 
abandon the cause of our success at the 
very moment when it is beginning to 
achieve success. 

The second trick that the Kremlin 
pulis to soften us up is to offer trade. 
Lenin said: “We can always count on 
the cupidity of the capitalists.” 

They used it in 1933. It was a time 
of mass unemployment and economic 
depression in our land. Litvinov smiled 
and said: “Why not recognize the So- 
viet Union? We will be glad to expand 
greatly our trade with the United States 
and help you out of your depression— 
if you will just recognize us.” 

We recognized them. What was the 
result? Did our trade increase? No; it 
promptly decreased. It has never been 
as high a single year since 1933 as it 
was each of the 5 years prior to 1933. 
Why? Because trade to the Commu- 
nists is a weapon, just like a bomb or 
a bayonet. They do not trade as we 
do, for commercial reasons, to better the 
lot of their people, to improve relations 
with other countries. Their objective in 
1933 was recognition. Having achieved 
that, why should they help us out of our 
depression? They loved it that we had 
mass unemployment. They hoped it 
would get worse, that we would crack up, 
have riots and disorder, even revolution. 

When the Reds were being pushed 
back in Korea and they wanted to liqui- 
date that blunder on their part, Moscow 
announced a big trade conference in 
Moscow. We did not go; we were be- 
ginning to wake up. But some of our 
European allies rushed right over. They 
urged us to make a deal with the Com- 
munists in Korea in order to expand 
everybody’s trade. The Kremlin prom- 
ised that it would increase its trade with 
the free world more than 300 percent in 
1 year. What happened? The West 
gave up its advantageous position in 
Korea and accepted a stalemate there 
more readily, I am sure, than Moscow 
expected. So trade between Russia and 
the free world, instead of going up 300 
percent as promised, went down 40 per- 
cent. It is a good trick. And it is being 
pulled again right now. 

The third trick the men in the Krem- 
lin and their colleagues in Peking use— 
the cruelest one—is the prisoner-of-war 
trick. To let out some prisoner of war 
does not cost them anything. That is 













what they have been savin 
ers for—to use them for ba: 
poses when the going gets ; 

If they refuse to release 
we are tempted to make 
cessions in order to get ou 
If they do release a few, we are temn., 
to make greater concessions iy ova... 
show our gratitude. The R« , 
way. 

They worked the trick with creat gy 
in Korea when they were | Bias 
Remember Little Switch? rs 
used to get us into negotiat 
Switch. But they did not let 
oners out in Big Switch a 
ised. They held some bac! 
off the next time we might 
the upper hand. 

And just to keep us from forgets, 
those still held, they let out a { 
sionally as a means of tant 
torturing the relatives, sq 
hearts of the ‘mothers wh 
prisoners of war. Itisa cold, 
exploitation of the concern we } 
our citizens, for any hum 
They do not care about the men 
happens to them, but they 
care. We already have paid 
at Panmunjom, supposedly to get th 
prisoners home. But if they can ma} 
us buy them again with co: 
the Formosan Straits, or adm 
Red China into the U. N., why n It 
is a wonderful trick, the prisoner-of. 
war trick. But I do not be 
going to fall for that one agai! 

We come now to their four rick 
another old one, but perhaps the mos 
successful—the “peace” trick. Leni 
taught them that it is just a ortan 
to know when to retreat as it is to know 
when to advance. But he counseled that 
if they must retreat, then t! 
try to make it look like an advance 
If they must accept a defeat, camouflage 
it as a victory. 

In the spring of 1951 they were licked 
in Korea; 2 or 3 of their divisions 
were demoralized; they we 
tended and overstrained. The Trans- 


Siberian Railway, bringing supplies, had 
broken down. Their aggression had 
failed. They had to give up the effort 
But how could they extricate themselves 


and make their defeat look like a vic- 
tory? First, they got our allies to pres- 
sure us to withdraw MacArthur and 
handcuff Van Fleet in order, so it was 
said, “to avoid extension of the war 
Even so, our forces and the Sout 
Koreans fought with such bravery and 
skill that finally in June of 1951 Maik 
had to get up and propose ‘“‘truce talks 
But did he suggest that the Reds \ 
a truce because they were deleated 10 
battle? No, indeed. It was only because 
Communists are so opposed to blo0d- 
shed. And then they started the chan 
all over the world, ‘““‘We want pea We 
want peace. We want peace.” 
They are doing the same thing ‘ 
today and millions of high-minded sit- 
cere people are falling for it—I ao not 
criticize, I am trying only to analyze ane 
to urge that we keep awake and under 
stand the situation this time. Miullions 
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, 1955 
empted to say, “Well, since they 
nt peace let us have it.” 
“put genuine peace is not what they 
+ They want victory and talk of 
» is the means by which they hope 
+ not peace, but the fruits of victory. 
“vc [ said here last January during the 
‘shate on the Formosa resolution, quot- 
ing Chi u En-lai: 
¥ the military equivalent of the 
tic of coalition. 


Wa 


pe ar 


4 truce to us Means a step toward end- 
~ , war: to them it is a military tactic 

ened to win the war. Why should 
~ fa}] for that trick again? 

‘Does that mean we should refuse to 
tik with them? Of course not. We 
ave no ulterior motives or designs, noth- 
+ to be embarrassed about, nothing to 

We should always be willing to 
resent our case—with the maximum ob- 
ctive of a genuine agreement that will 
4 aceression and liberate the enslaved; 
the minimum objective of making 
dear to all the world that if no just 
acreement can be reached, then it is 
they, not we, Who are blocking peace. 

I must add frankly that a study of 
Communist theory and practice makes 
one doubt an agreement based on liberty 
and justice can be reached. But I am 
sure they will want an agreement to talk 
further, because indefinite, long drawn- 
out talks can be to their advantage. 
Remember it was during the 2 years of 
Communist stalling in the talks at Pan- 
munjom that they got the H-bomb and 
thereby drastically reduced our military 
superiority. 

It is right that we should talk but we 
must not yield on matters of honor, jus- 
tice, or human liberty. On protocol, 
yes; on principle, no. 

Jesus talked even with the Devil but 
He did not give in to him. 

We have every right and duty to go 
and present our position, but we must 
never again take Communist words as a 
substitute for deeds. 

Because we in the West are accus- 
tomed to settling disputes by negotia- 
tions and then signing pieces of paper, 
we insist that procedure is the only alter- 
native Lo a war with the Communist bloc. 
Soin the past when we went to a confer- 
ence, we generally got a piece of paper 
while they got a piece of territory. 
Whereupon we would have another con- 
ference, at which we got another piece of 
paper and they got another piece of some 
one’s territory. And then still another 
conference so that we could get still 
another piece of paper and they another 
p.cce Of someone’s territory. Naturally 
they would like to have us do it again. 

Fortunately, I think our present ad- 
ministration is awake to this situation 
and does not intend to fall into that sort 


of trap. 


What is needed for our representatives 
fo Win for freedom at coming confer- 
ences? Two things: One is strength; 
the other is skill in the use of that 
strength. We here cannot do anything 
about the skill. That is in the hands of 
our Chief Executive and his team. We 
‘rust and hope and pray that he will 
have adequate skill and resourcefulness 
with God’s help. I think he will. 
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Recently I sent to the President a 
statement I had made elsewhere of some 
views on certain aspects of this subject. 
He wrote back in part as follows: 

I do not construe your letter and enclosure 
as divergent from our present policies, al- 
though you do seem to be apprehensive that 
we may be outfoxed one way or another. We 
shall do our best not to be. 


I read that here for the benefit of any 
others who may be apprehensive. Our 
President was a careful, but resourceful 
and brilliantly successful soldier. He 
has had plenty of experience in Europe 
with this present adversary. It was he 
who organized free Europe to resist it. 
We can be sure he does not intend as he 
puts it, to be outfoxed now. 

But he cannot win without strength. 
This is the ingredient we in Congress can 
do something about. The Commander 
in Chief and his associates have got to 
do the talking and the maneuvering but 
no matter how great their skill, it can- 
not be successful unless we provide the 
strength. We shall determine today 
what kind of cards they are to have in 
their hands tomorrow. For this is not 
a poker game, where bluff may be a de- 
cisive factor. Our representative can- 
not win by bluff because the Communists 
know very well what our cards are. Our 
men have got to have the cards; and a 
sound and strong mutual-security pro- 
gram is one of the strongest cards that 
we can possibly put into their hands. 

Mr. Chairman, it is said we must have 
peaceful coexistence with the Commu- 
nists. But how can you coexeist with a 
tiger? 

One way is inside the tiger. 

Another way is to have the tiger ina 
cage—containment. 

Still another way is to be strong 
enough to compel peaceful coexistence. 
No man who understands tigers goes into 
the cage empty handed, trusting to the 
good will of the tiger. For it is not the 
nature of tigers to deal with men on the 
basis of good will. 

So no man who wants to live ever gets 
into a cage with a tiger without a chair 
to hold the tiger off, a whip to divert 
the tiger’s attention, and a gun to use if 
worst comes to werst. He has to be 
strong enough to compel peaceful co- 
existence. 

Likewise, no sensible person gets into 
the same room with a man who is trying 
to kill him—unless he is strong enough 
to restrain the would-be murderer. 

That is the fourth possible course we 
can follow with the Communist enemy; 
and because of the nature of that enemy, 
its will to deception and conquest, it is 
the course we must follow. Not surren- 
der; not preventive war; not drifting 
and vacillating. But steady, patient, 
consistent firmness and strength to com- 
pel peaceful coexistence and to defend 
human freedom. 

Until when? Until the Communist 
conspiracy iades or changes. 

It will fade or change ultimately, I am 
completely confident, because of its own 
inherent cruelties, contradictions, and 
immoralities. We cannot now know 
when that will be; but however long the 
time, we have got to be united, firm, and 
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strong to compel peaceful coexistence 
until the forces of religion, of education, 
of human desire for freedom ean change 
the nature of the Communist movement. 

That is the fifth course and the only 
ultimate solution. Mankind will not 
have a secure peace until the Communist 
movement abandons its program of 
world conquest. That can happen only 
when it ceases to be Communist. That 
is the truly fundamental task—to change 
Communists, which means to 
men. To change men is the business of 
religion and education. Private forces 
must work at that while governments 
are following the fourth course, doing ail 
they can to provide greater opportunity 
for religion and education to function. 

Governments can hold back armies, 
governments can feed hungry millions, 
governments can help other govern- 
ments, governments can buy time. But 
governments seldom win people, or 
change them. 

So let us not fool ourselves. We must 
not overestimate this governmental pro- 
gram of building strength any more than 
we should underestimate it. What we 
must do is to pursue it with intelligence 
and vigor in order to hold back the forces 
of destruction and slavery until they can 
be changed, until we and the free world 
can create such better conditions for 
human beings that their attraction and 
appeal cannot be kept from penetrating 
to those now cut off behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and cannot be indefinitely resisted 
by those who erected that curtain. 

To pursue the course of patient firm- 
ness and strength with intelligence and 
vigor requires that in addition to keep- 
ing ourselves strong here at home, we 
must help Keep the free world free. How 
can we keep the free world free? It has 
two parts, the strong countries and the 
weak. 

The first step in the Communist’s pro- 
gram is not war; that is the last step. 
The first step is subversion. Since they 
cannot readily subvert the strong coun- 
tries, they concentrate their efforts on 
subverting the weak. Where are they? 
Mostly in Asia and Africa. 

What do they do with the strong? 
They seek to divide the strong. 

That has been and still is their world 
program: To divide the relatively strong 
countries—mostly in Europe and around 
the North Atlantic; while seeking to sub- 
vert the weak countries—mostly in Asia 
and Africa. 

That tells us what our program must 
be—we must not let them succeed in 
either dividing the strong or subverting 
the weak. We must, if possible, hold to- 
gether the coalition of the strong around 
the North Atlantic, while preventing any 
more losses to the Communists in Asia. 
Or, to turn it around, we must reasolutely 
work to build greater strength and 
unity among the peoples still free in 
Asia, while blocking the skillful efforts 
of the Reds to break up NATO and our 
other alliances with the stronger coun- 
tries in the west. 

That means the President and the Sec- 
retary of State must, in a sense, carry 
water on both shoulders. We cannot do 
all our western allies would like—or we 
would lose Asia. We cannot do al! we 


change 
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could and would like to do in Asia, for 
example, with respect to Free China and 
Vietnam—or we might jeopardize our 
ties with certain western allies, particu- 
larly Britain and France. 

We could have complete unity around 
the North Atlantic, for a time, if we 
were willing to let Asia go. Or we could 
concentrate largely on Asia, where some 
European allies do not cooperate too well, 
and possibly be alienated from those 
allies. 

Neither of those results would be good 
for our own security. So we have to go 
ahead with a two-pronged policy, be- 
cause our own security requires that 
both Europe and Asia be in the hands of 
friends, rather than of enemies. 

It is a tough job—and it is easy to find 
fault with us. One group charges us 
with “selling out” Asia to please Eng- 
land. The other group charges us with 
endangering our alliances in the west, 
“soing it alone,” in order to “save Chiang 
Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee’’—as they 
put it. Yet we see with increasing clear- 
ness that we must keep both Europe and 
Asia free, if we are to save either. The 
planet is now one strategic area. A ma- 
jor breakthrough on any front will have 
disastrous effects on all the others. 

How can we prevent subversion of the 
weak? The answer is simple, though 
very difficult. Help the weak become 
strong. 

How can we help the weak become 
strong? To many the answer was to 
give them lots of American money. That 
was our first instinct. Naturally we 
tried it and of course it did not succeed. 

Then the idea was to give them Amer- 
ican goods—millions of tons of food, fer- 
tilizer, fiber. ‘That helped, but of course 
it too was not enough. It was like a 
transfusion that tides a patient over an 
acute emergency, it keeps him alive until 
these forces can perhaps be brought into 
operation that will enable him to start 
building his own blood. He cannot live 
indefinitely on somebody else’s blood. 

Then many said, “Let us give them our 
tools and our know-how.” But, that too 
was not enough. For our money, our 
goods, our tools are all results; what they 
need most is the causes—so they can 
produce those results for themselves. 

What are the causes which have led 
to our superior tools and machinery, 
more productive know-how, more plen- 
tiful goods, and greater wealth? It is 
not that we are smarter than they are, 
or have greater basic resources. It is 
because of a philosophy of life and Gov- 
ernment, a political and economic sys- 
tem you and I inherited from our fore- 
fathers which gives opportunity and in- 
centive for every man to get ahead, to 
improve his lot. The reaily unique thing 
we have to contribute is not just the 
results of the system, but the secret of 
it. It is certain of our ideas that they 
need most. In our preoccupation with 
sharing our gadgets, we almost forgot 
for a time that others would not use 
our machines efficiently until they had 
the ideas; and once they have the ideas, 
they will produce more and more of their 
own tools, goods, and wealth. 

The main thing, as the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] said 
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earlier, is to share with them the ideas, 
the spiritual concepts, the concern for 
individual human beings and their wel- 
fare that are the real source of all the 
greatness that has been achieved here. 

Once again, we have to have a two- 
pronged program, a judicious balance as 
we seek to contribute both the funda- 
mental concepts and values, and the con- 
crete results of those concepts and 
values—with the former increasing and 
the latter decreasing. 

But are all these enough? No. In 
addition to keeping ourselves strong, 
and helping the weak to become strong, 
our foreign policy must have also the 
negative objective of trying to prevent 
any more gains by the enemy. We must 
not let it win any more victories— 
whether political, diplomatic, economic, 
or military. That is why we have in this 
bill another reaffirmation of American 
opposition to the admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations. It 
is not just because there is no legal or 
moral basis for admitting a declared 
lawless aggressor into a union of sup- 
posedly peace-loving states; but because 
such admission would be a tremendous, 
perhaps decisive, political victory for the 
Communists. 

Most of the governments of Asia are 
still young and shaky. Our purpose is 
to enable them to become strong enough 
to resist Communist pressures and 
blandishments. But how can we expect 
smali, weak countries right across the 
border from giant Communist China, to 
defy her, if the U. N. accepts her? How 
can the weak resist if the strong em- 
brace? To admit Red China tothe U.N. 
would be to give communism the ball 
game in Asia. 

It is because the countries there know 
this, even if we do not, that some of them 
are flirting with-~-Red China. If the 
West is ultimately going to recognize the 
Communist regime—as so many short- 
sightedly advocate—why should the 
Asians not get in on the ground floor, 
and perhaps thereby gain some good 
will from the Reds? It will not succeed. 
Recognition would not satisfy the Com- 
munist objectives. It would only in- 
crease their capacity to gain their ob- 
jective which include all of Asia. But 
if a good many in the West are fooled, 
why should anyone be surprised that 
some Asians are taken in too? 

Mr. Nehru, for example, is not pro- 
Communist; he is scared, and he im- 
agines he is a realist. He obviously is 
convinced the Chinese Communists are 
going to prevail. Why then should he 
not try to make a deal or a compromise 
with them that will perhaps save him 
and his own country? 

We also cannot let the Communists 
achieve any more economic victories. 
That is why we cannot resume or expand 
trade with them. If they are not an 
enemy, why are we drafting our boys and 
taxing our people to build stronger 
armies, navies, and air fleets against 
them? If they are an enemy, how can 
anybody seriously suggest that we do 
anything to make them stronger? And 
what they need most right now in addi- 
tion to a breathing spell and relaxation 
of our pressures on them, is a chance by 
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expanded trade to overcome their om», 
deficiencies. mee 

Mr. Chairman, there is one more cor 
ponent we must not forget as we pia, 
foreign policy adequate to the probjer, 
and dangers we face. 
the free is not enough; we must 
faith with the enslaved. 

When any proposal is made. no rns 
ter from what source, we should fra 
test it by this criterion: What yoma 
its probable effect be on the more th.. 
800 million people behind the Iron cy. 
tain? Wemust never forget th, 
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cause they are our strongest a]! 
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cannot be fooled; and they are in ap 

tion to do the enemy most damae 

the right time—which means they ar 
the most important allies we have, ‘They 
must be encouraged and enabled to resis 
from within as the free world resist 
from without. 

Right now they are demonstratins 
both their will to resist the Communic 
tyrants and the effectiveness of their 
resistance. Why are there severe food 
shortages in Russia and the satellites 
It is not because of drought, it is no 
because of floods, it is not because of 
insufficient land; those are countries that 
have always had agricultural surpluses 

It is because the people there obyi- 
ously want freedom more than they want 
food. They are deliberately cutting 
down food production, even at the ex. 
pense of their own calories, in order to 
weaken the despotic regime over them 

Mr. Chairman, we must never do any- 
thing to destroy the hope or weaken the 
will, or strike despair into the hearts of 
the enslaved peoples behind the Tron 
Curtain. And, they cannot be expected 
to continue to weaken the tyrants from 
within if we help those tyrants from 
without. Our true hope is in the op- 
pressed, not in the oppressors. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, here we are mov- 
ing out of the trenches into open field 
maneuvering. The payoff of years of 
effort is at hand. This is no time to 
hesitate or falter. I recognize fully all 
the difficulties and the dangers and the 
weaknesses and the inadequacies of the 
mutual security program. But I do not 
see how anyone can study the whole sit- 
uation and escape the conclusion that 
must of our hope for the future | 
continuing and constantly 
that program. 

When people ask, “What shall we do 
in view of the Kremlin’s recent shift in 
tactics?” The answer is, “Keep on d 
ing what we have been doing—only bet 
ter.” It is what we have been doin t 
is responsible for the shift in tactics 
Hold fast to the course which is begin 
ning to succeed. If we do that, pleast 
God, we may be nearer an end of this 
awful struggle than we realize. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman 
summarize the three paths we are beil 
urged by various groups to take. 

Some say we should be prepared 
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even 50 years. I doubt that we could or 
would do that. It would be too cost 
and frustrating for Americans to accept 
Some say that since we cannot ¢ n- 
tinue for decades, we have to end 
now. But the only way we can end 4 
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on terms that would mean we had 


pather we have to win the cold war. 
-o have to win it before they are 
, position to start a hot war. If we 
‘not do that, if we just continue the 
r without decision until they can 
trong enough to start the hot 
we will have failed. For to win the 
‘4 war then, would only precipitate 
eh ar which it is our hope and 
spose to avoid 
‘Mr. Chairman, the only way to end a 
. with this kind of an enemy any- 
, to win it. 

n the cold war requires that we 
n the capacity or the will of the 
enemy—or both—to start a hot war. 

t will have been accomplished when 
no longer has hope of victory. 
“This bill is dedicated to helping win 
cold war as the surest way to end 





itand to prevent the atomic war we want 


so desperately to avoid if we can without 
joss of honor or freedom. It is the surest 





) way to make possible the dawning at last 


of the peace for which so many millions 
have longed and labored, a peace that 
i] last because based on justice and 
freedom and human brotherhood. 
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Battle for the Minds of Men 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am taking this time to inform the 
House on the proposal that will be pre- 
sented early in the 2d session of the 84th 
Congress for a new and simple approach 
to the problem of winning the battle for 
the minds of men. 

In the Ist session of the 84th Congress 
we have given major attention to the 
strengthening of our defense and the 
solidifying of the protective forces of the 
nations of the free world. But we real- 
ize that the conflict between two ideolo- 
gies will be determined, not on battle- 
fields, but in the minds of men. 

This is a report of progress as well 
as a statement of future plans. 

It will be recalled that when the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
State was under consideration, I offered 
an amendment to include an item to 
make available to men and women every- 
where, in inexpensive editions and trans- 
lated into native languages, the classics 
of American democracy. 

What I had in mind as comprising the 
classics of American democracy were 
those writings that had fired the early 
Americans in the periods of the concep- 
Uon and development of our own de- 
mocracy. In a sense they may be com- 
pared to the books of the Bible, which 
Were written by different men and at 
different periods and later were selected, 
with some but relatively small differ- 
ences in versions, as constituting the 
foundation sources of a faith. It is pro- 
posed to select those classic books that 
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constitute the foundation sources of 
American faith in democracy. 
WHAT ARE THESE CLASSIC BOOKS? 


What were the writings that inspired 
the minds of Americans in the beginning 
of our democracy and in the succeed- 
ing stages of its development? To what 
sources now shall turn the peoples in 
other lands who are searching for the 
eternal truths of self-government? 

Iam not referring to present-day writ- 
ings. They are interpretations and 
evaluations, many of them of excellent 
quality. They may be regarded, how- 
ever, in some quarters of the world, where 
the battle for the minds of men is keen 
and close, as propaganda for an Ameri- 
can nationalism. Moreover, they are 
copyrighted works and not available ex- 
cept by arrangement. 

The classics of democracy that hold 
the eternal truths of government for, by, 
and of the people now belong to all the 
world. All that is necessary is, first, to 
make the proper selection; second, to 
translate them into native languages; 
third, to print them in inexpensive pa- 
perbound editions; and, fourth, to give 
them grassroots sales distribution. 

INTEREST IS WIDESPREAD 


Many Members of the Congress on 
both sides of the aisle have shown heart- 
ening interest in the program to make 
available in this manner to all peoples 
everywhere the classics of democracy 
that inspired our forefathers. Several 
of our most distinguished colleagues, 
whose reputation for constructive 
statesmanship is of the highest, have 
been most active in the preliminary 
spadework. 

My own interest was whetted by re- 
ports from the foreign correspondents of 
the Chicago Daily News to which I shall 
refer later. Following the publication 
of these reports, I moved an amendment 
to an appropriation bill to permit the 
immediate start on a classics-of-democ- 
racy program. It was ruled out of order, 
because there was no previous authoriza- 
tion. Judging from its reception by my 
colleagues, and the many pledges of sup- 
port volunteered, I think the amend- 
ment would have been adopted. 

Since that time much work has been 
done in preparation for presenting to the 
session convening in January the pro- 
posal for authorization and the request 
for adequate appropriation to launch the 
program. I wish at this point to express 
my deep appreciation to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], the able chairman of the Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for his friendly interest and co- 
operation. Also to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEeIGHAN], a 
pioneer in this field and extremely well- 
informed in all phases of the problem. 
Congressman FEIGHAN participated with 
me in many conferences with Dr. Theo- 
dore C. Streibert, the Director of USIA, 
and members of his staff, all of whom 
were most gracious and helpful. 

Expression of appreciation likewise 
goes to the editors and foreign corre- 
spondents of the Chicago Daily News, in- 
cluding Paul Leach, for many years the 
very able head of the Washington Bu- 
reau, and Van Allen Bradley, the literary 
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editor, to Dr. Harold Fey, executive edi- 
tor of the Christian Century, to Jerome 
G. Kerwin, chairman of the Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation at the University 
of Chicago; to Richard P. McKeon, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the university 
and a State Department visitor to uni- 
versities in India; to Emery T. Filbey, 
vice president emeritus of the University 
of Chicago; to Thomas B. Stauffer, in- 
structor in houmanities at Wilson Junior 
College, and to Leland G. Stauber. 
HOW CLASSICS WILL BE CHOSEN 

I think it will be of interest to my col- 
leagues to learn that the first phase of 
the program is now under way and will 
be completed by the time we reconvene 
in January. That is the selection of the 
classics of American democracy that en- 
lightened American opinion would pre- 
sent in translated and inexpensive edi- 
tions for the reading of the world. 

The list we thing should not be the 
compilation of one person or of one 
group. Hence Congressman FEIGHAN 
and I have undertaken to correspond 
with a large and representative list of 
educators, editors, and leaders of re- 
ligion, labor, industry, patriotic women’s, 
and other organizations. They are be- 
ing asked each to submit a list of 20 
classics of American democracy. The 
works receiving the greatest number of 
votes can be accepted as bearing the 
stamp of American public approval. As 
to the writings that are included in all 
lists there can be no question. Congress- 
man FEIGHAN and I are being counseled 
and aided in this survey by Dr. Fey, Mr. 
Kerwin, and Mr. Stauffer. 

Some of the classics of American de-« 
mocracy that have been suggested are: 

Emerson, Moral and Political Essays. 

Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography. 

Jefferson, Writings. 

Abraham Lincoln, Writings. 

Madison, Hamilton, Jay, the Federal- 
ist Papers. 

John Lock, Of Civil Government 

Judge Learned Hand, the Spirit of 
Liberty—USIA has world rights in this 
publication. 

John Stuart Mill, Considerations on 
Representative Government—On Lib- 
erty. 

David Thoreau, Walden, Writings on 
Liberty. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America. 

Thomas Paine, Common Sense. 

Rousseau, Social Contract. 

The Constitution. 

The Declaration of Independence. 

These merely are suggestions. It is 
possible some should be omitted, certain 
that others should be included. The poll 
of the editors, educators, leaders in all 
activities, will decide the official list. 


WHY PROGRAM IS NECESSARY 


Theodore S. Repplier, president of the 
Advertising Council, Inc., recently re- 
turned from 6 months’ study of informa- 
tion and propaganda methocs in the 
Orient, Near East, and Europe under the 
auspices of the Eisenhower Exchange 
Fellowship, makes these comments: 

Millions of people in free Europe and Asia 
look upon the Soviets as idealists, and Amer- 
icans as dollar-mad materialists. 
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To many, the Communists are the cham- 





pions of the common man. America ap- 
pears to champion nothing but its own 
safety. °* * * 

Our propaganda program needs to use 


more of the skills and talents of America. 


Along the same line, Evangelist Billy 
Graham was quoted—Christian Science 
Monitor, May 24, 1955: 

America ought to do something about the 


bad and false impression many foreigners 
have of her. The general picture of Amer- 
ica abroad as fostered by the press, tourists, 
and moving pictures is that of a land of 


crime, and violence, sexual excesses, 
immoraiity. 


murder, 
and general 


‘These reports coming from two widely 
separated sources, in juxtaposition with 
the fact that the 84th Congress has just 
appropriated $2,703,341,750 for mutual 
security, an appropriation including 
technical assistance designed to raise 
living standards in Asia, Africa, South 
America, and Eastern Europe, indicates 
the need for an objective review of our 
propaganda methods. 

COMMUNIST DOMINATION GROWS 


While events at Geneva may mean 
that the sun of a better day is rising 
on the international horizon, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that the So- 
viets are masters of the technique of 
conquest by infiltration and subversion. 
Moreover, that world conquest is their 
long-range goal even though it may 
temporarily seem to be eclipsed by a 
jovial diplomacy and an international 
sweetness and light. 

While the free world is endeavoring 
to hold its own, Communist domination 
has been growing. Today one-third of 
the world’s population is under Commu- 
nist control. Of 800 million Commu- 
nists, 600 million have been added since 
World War II, 89 million are numbered 
among the European satellites; the oth- 
ers are Asiatics. 

Most of the Asiatics living in the free 
world are enjoying a new but tenuous 
freedom. For example, there is India. 
At one time its people, living on the 
edge of want, blamed their distress upon 
the British. Today the British are gone, 
but not poverty and all attending ills. 

The bright ray of hope in this picture, 
we find at Manila and Bandung. The 
leadership of the Filipinos at Manila 
gave living proof that the United States 
is not to be classified as an exponent of 
colonialism and exploitation, despite 
some diplomatic misadventures. At 
Bandung, representatives of the nations 
of Asia and Africa quoted the language 
of the Declaration of Independence, the 


Magna Carta, and the Gettysburg 
Address. 


HERE IS THE WORLD PICTURE 


Why have the Communists succeeded 
in presenting themselves as idealists, 
champions of the common man, despite 
the fact that Africans and Asiatics have 
quoted the philosophy of domcracy? 
There are several answers to that ques- 
tion, but one is obvious: communism has 
made its literature easily available all 
over the world. It has spent millions 
spreading the literature of its ideology 
wherever anyone can read. 


The Chicago Daily News has requested 
its foreign correspondents abroad to re- 
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port upon the sale and availability of 
standard works presenting the philoso- 
phy of democracy on the one hand and 
communism on the other. Here are 
some of the results. 

ENGLAND 


From the letter of Ernie Hill, Chicago 
Daily News correspondent, London, Eng- 
land: 

1. There are numerous bookstores that sell 
Marx and company at low cost. The Commu- 
nist Party itself operates 36 regional book- 
stores and sells at below cost. Then there are 
several privately run stores that sell Com- 
munist literature at a profit * * * but still 
the costs are extremely low because they get 
them for almost nothing. Chief among these 
is Collett’s. The manager recently wrote a 
letter to the Manchester Guardian stating 
that neither he nor his help were Commu- 
nists, that they were selling Communist 
books because there was a demand for them. 
He pointed out that they also sold American 
books, although their trade is largely in 
Communist literature. 

They sell Howard Fast’s most venomous 


. books at less than they sell American books. 


The Communists publish Howard Fast in 
London and send his bocks everywhere in 
the world to be sold at prices below normal. 

Central Books at Red Lion Square also 
is in this business. It currently is adver- 
tising a new Russian book, A Book for Par- 
ents, at 7 cents a copy. It also is pushing a 
booklet, Public Education in the U.S. S. R., 
for 10 cents. 

Nowhere can you buy Jefferson, Adams, 
Lincoln, for anything like these prices. 

2. Communist pamphlets are very cheap 
and are given away in some of the 36 Com- 
munist bookstores. Prices range from 7 to 
10 cents. A similar American paperback 
runs at least 30 cents. 

3. There is considerable discussion of basic 
political philosophy at the London School of 
Economics, Oxford, and Cambridge. In Lon- 
don, the Socialist Party discusses little phil- 
osophy. It is a straight question of the 
working man against the investors, manage- 
ment, and inherited wealth. 

Generally the people of England under- 
stand the basic philosophy of Marxism. 

They also understand the basic philosophy 
of democracy in the United States. Since 
their own form of government is just about 
as democratic as ours, they are inclined to 
take these things for granted. 

Collett’s bookstore I have discovered is 
usually crowded with Indian students from 
the London School of Economics. They are 
generally very left wing and form a bloc of 
malcontents in Britain. There are some- 
thing like 50,000 Indians in London and 
environs. 

4. Practically everything from the United 
States and Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 


lics is available in London. In English of 
course. 

5. American information libraries are 
rather inadequate to meet the Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics challenge. There 
are only three—London, Manchester, and 
Edinburgh. The London library has 40,000 
volumes but the other two only 4,000 each. 


Manchester and Edinburgh are outposts 
of the London Library and handle mail re- 
quests for books to be loaned. 


It is probably unfortunate that the Lon- 
don USIS library is in Grosvenor Square, one 
of the most expensive and exclusive dis- 
tricts of London. Very few people from 
East and South London ever come to Gros- 
venor Square, even to borrow books from the 
USIS. I have noticed that in some of the 
other world capitals the USIS library is 
located in a downtown area where all classes 
of people pass daily. 

Grosvenor Square now houses the Ameri- 
can Embassy's five buildings, the United 









States Navy’s large establishment 
American school for children u 
residences of Indian millionaire id a 
assorted British millionaires and peers 

The library is a good one y 
reference books but it perhans 
cated to give the maximum benefit 

The USIS people say the t: 
reducing library facilities rathe; 
panding them. * * * 

The fact remains that we } 
to compare with their (U. S 
books distribution plan and ar: 
to have anything. * * * 

The world’s opinions of the U 
largely are formed from the m 
they see. Some of the picture 
do us more harm than 100,000 
can Russian pamphlets. 

ITALY 

From the Chicago Daily News By 
Via Oreste Tommasini 13, Rome. Jt 
comes this report: 

1. There are many Communist booksh 
in Rome, usually near neighborhood ( 
munist headquarters, which have club: 
and reading rooms. All the Comn 
classics as well as later writings o1 
nist education for children, Comn 
cation for workers, labor unions, et 
available in Italian, at approxin 
the price of the paperbacks in It 
American political and economic though 

2. There are no American bookstor 
though there is a commercial En 
store which stocks American writings and 
orders them. Italian bookstore: 
American books in English and in t: 
tion. The State Department has a pro; 
whereby Italian publishers translate 
print American books. Instead of i 
a subsidy, the Americans promise the Italian 
publisher they will buy a few thousand 
copies. These copies are then distribu 
free to libraries and universities in Italy 
and among the people the Embassy calls 
public opinion molders. 

3. There is a tremendous difference be- 








tween the distribution methods of the So- 
viet Union and the United States of 
America. The Soviet Union — subsidizes 
books in Italian with broad mass appeal, 
at a very low price, through the 

Communist Party and the _ books are 
available in neighborhoods. The Americans, 
on the other hand, concentrate on get- 
ting their books into the hands of the 
intelligentia, students, and _ professional 
classes. For example, three recent books 


on American political thought, translat 
into Italian by Italian publishers 
in Italian bookshops and also distribu 
free to Italian libraries by the USIA ar 
The U. S. and the Permanent Revolutior 
(cost paperback about $2.50); Peter Drucker, 
the New York Society (cost paperback about 
$3); David Hutton, the Promise of Produc- 
tivity (cost paperback $3.50). That is a lot 
of money for an Italian earning about $10 
@ month. The printing is good, the paper 
is nice. 

4. The Soviet Union's information library 
is run for them in the Communist Party 
headquarters. We, on the other hand, have 
a beautiful, quiet, restful library on the Via 
Veneto, the smartest street in downtown 
Rome. It is full of lawyers, doctors, ¢ 
omists, students, etc., but no ordinary Ital- 
ian would have the nerve to walk in, even 
though it is on street level and 4 
“free entrance.” I accompanied a young Ital- 
ian architect who wanted to see some 
our architectural magazines because hé 
couldn’t believe he wouldn't be thrown out 
of such a smart place. Now he goes there 
all the time and the building and House 
and Garden type of magazine is his joy 
in life. I fear there are many Italians lke 
him who would not have gone in unless 
introduced or accompanied by an America® 












n fashion magazines are slit to 
:n women who go in with razor 
out pictures of clothes, fur- 
r-decorating ideas. Also little 
ing gadgets get cut out, indicat- 
ian manufacturers take them, 
often appear on the Italian 

a few months after such a 
advertised in one of our home 
I think this is fine and shows 
es are read. However, our li- 
re the fact that the magazines 

iup and clipped. I think we ought 
more of these magazines and let 
way. It’s cheap enough propa- 


U 


the facts on the books Italians 
our American library during 


n: 21,229 withdrawals. This in- 

ngway, Faulkner, Dreiser, and 
iry classics such as Melville, etc. 
re no mystery books or purely popu- 


d H 


ary criticism, poetry: 3,846. 
on art: 3,781. 
cal philosophy and psychology: 


nder political philosophy and psychology 
I found in Italian: George Kennan’s Amer- 
‘can Diplomacy; John Dewey, Democracy and 
; tion; James Byrnes, Speaking Frankly; 
wi ter Lippmann, The Good Society; Tom 
by Dos Passos; a translation of the 
in Constitution; biographies of Jef- 
Franklin, but not their works; John 
Fos r Dulles’ War or Peace (looked like it 
i never been read, but it was there in 
n. Why are not the Italian in- 
telligentsia interested in our books on politi- 
I sophy? 
: “We judge America on what she 
does, not on what she says. We know all 
a that anticolonialism theory, but it 
does not work out that way in the U. N. 
was referring to our backing of France 


n Indochina and North Africa.)” 
On the other hand, there is interest in 
American economic theory. Here Italians 


we practice what we preach. Almost 
e books on the American way now be- 
tributed in universities and asked for 
concern our economic theory of productivity, 


Norr.—During 1954 the American Library 











drew 87,198 readers during the 227 days of 
the year it was open. The American Library 
cl on Italian as well as American holi- 
a end during the siesta hours between 
! i¢. This is a mistake; it could draw 


five times as many readers if it were open 
n } and during the siesta hour, 
Working Italians, apart from students, can- 
not } bly visit a library and browse during 
the hours when it is open: 9:30 to 1 and 

07 epting on Saturday afternoons 
when it is closed. All around the world I 
nd American libraries closed during 


the time’ when most people have leisure. 
I kes no sense to me. 

The Communist bookshops and reading 
r I notice, are always open on workers’ 


when ordinary people have time to 


United States has two libraries in 

1 Rome and Milan. The Soviet Union 

s its publications available through the 

I Party in every village and ham- 

distribution of Communist litera- 

iS successful, because it goes into the 

Sand hamlets. We concentrate on the 

est cities. We think public opinion 

_ Italy are in Rome and Milan, I 
*M% hot so sure, 





FRANCE 


Dp. 
From Bill Stoneman, Chicago Daily 
: Ws Bureau, 23 Rue de la Paix, Paris, 
rance: 

: 1. There are at least six bookshops fn Paris 
ova ere devoted almost exclusively to the 


7 
ave 
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sale of Communist literature and which of- 
fer the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin in either Russian or French. 

Two volumes of Marx-Engels which cost 
24 rubles ($6) in Moscow cost 360 francs 
($1) in Paris. Das Kapital, which costs 20 
rubles ($5) in Moscow, costs 360 francs ($1) 
in Paris. 

Works of the bar'c American political phi- 
losophies are difficult to buy in France be- 
cause of the high cost of American books and 
the current shortage of American foreign ex- 
change available for the purchase of books. 

It is possible, however, to obtain practi- 
cally anything one wants at Galignani’s on 
the Rue du Rivoli where English books have 
been sold since 1800. Prices are excessive 
from the French point of view. A book cost- 
ing $5 in New York is priced at 2,250 francs, 
the equivalent of $6.40. 

However, a vast volume of good American 
literature is available in English through 
British publishing houses. They sell English 
and American classics in paperback pocket- 
size books at extremely low rates. The Nel- 
son classics sell for 265 to 465 francs (80 
cents to $1.40 approximately). The stand- 
ard average price for a French paperback 
book is about 600 francs ($1.85). A very 
high percentage of American books are pub- 
lished in England and sold at less than half 
the price which is charged for American 
books. 

Jefferson, Adams, and Lincoln are regarded 
here as peculiarly American figures many of 
whose ideas were acquired from British or 
French political philosophers. There is no 
natural market in France for their works 
or books concerning them. The principal 
British men of letiers and formers of po- 
litical thought are available in pocket classics 
at low cost. 

There are reputed to be 38 French pub- 
lishing firms, more or less controlled by the 
French Communist Party. 

On the other hand most of the independ- 
ent publishers in this country would nore 
mally turn out a large volume of anti- 
Communist literature because there is a 
heavy demand for it and, partly too, because 
of the influence of Catholicism. 

2. The Communists churn out a lot of 
pamphlets and _ small-sized propaganda 
books, papers, and periodicals. They can be 
had in the half dozen openly Communist 
bookshops. 

The United States alone turns out a num- 
ber of giveaway publications which, on the 
whole, seem to be very well done and in 
any case are a lot more attractive than the 
Russian or Communist stuff. 

American publications available here in 
France include Information and Documents, 
a twice-monthly periodical dealing with in- 
teresting developments in the United States 
and Franco-American relations; a series of 
brochures containing particularly significant 
statements by American leaders issued as 
part of the Plan of Peace series; and Prob- 
lems of Communism, a very well-done book- 
let issued monthly and containing intelli- 
gent and telling attacks on the Soviet sys- 
tem by well-known writers of various na- 
tionalities. 

The peace and liberty organization which 
is a militantly vigorous anti-Communist 
propaganda organization (financed by the 
United States) puts out a giveaway booklet 
called Defense of Truth also very well done. 

3. France is a country of intellectuals and 
congenital philosophers and there is a great- 
er interest in the study of political philos- 
ophy than in most countries. 

The United States is not recognized as 
having any particular philosophy in the same 
sense that Russia lives on and by Marxist 
Philosophy but the traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon liberalism and democracy are respect- 
ed and understood. It is only when some- 
one or something appears to challenge the 
fundamentals of the American system that 
the United States fails to enjoy the full re- 
spect of decent-minded Frenchmen. 
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4. Koestler’s extremely damning books and 
Joseph Scholmer's violently anti-Commu- 
nist book Vorkuta have been best sellers in 
France. 

5. There is a large, well-organized 
heavily patronized American 
brary with 15,000 volumes on 


and 
lending li- 


the Champs 





flysees. (This is presently being transf 
to the left bank.) There are smal li- 
braries in Lyons, Lille, Strasbourg, and 


Marseilles, 
GERMANY 

From Chicago Daily News correspond- 
ent in Bonn, Germany: 

The position in Germany fs comnlicated. 
The Communist Party of y (KPD) 
is legal. It publishes several newspapers 
and maintains its own bookstores in 
large cities. 

By and large you won't find any of these 
publications in ordinary bookstores or news- 
paper kiosks. 

There is a trial before the West German 
constitutional court to have KPD declared 
illegal (March 31, 1955). 

Marx and Engels rank as German 
losophers to whom a large number of 
Communist Social “Democrats still pay 
service, although the Social Democrats no 
longer call themselves a Marxist Party. 
Their works can be obtained, but there isn't 
much demand for them, or so it seems. 
Postwar editions have been few and limited 
for the most part to scholarly as opposed to 
political purposes. One combined cata- 
log, with which I checked, listed only a new 
edition of the Early Writings of Marx. 

The Stars and Stripes Army bookstands 
often have a good selection of Modern Li- 
brary Giants, sometimes including Das Kapi- 
tal in English translation. 

Everything published in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany has a pronounced Soviet slant. 

There is no KPD as such; only the So- 
cialistiche Einheits Partei, or Socialist Unity 
Party, the SED, a forced amalgamation of the 
Social Democrats and the Communists which 
is unrecognized in Western Germany ale 
though it continues to be legal in West Ber- 
lin and presented candidates in the Decem- 
ber election. 

The principal newspapers of the Soviet 
Zone can still be obtained by anyone with 


Germar 


several 


phi- 
none 


lip 


a reasonable excuse for having them. They 
are not on sale publicly in the West, but I 
get them every day, 2 days late, from my 


regular newspaper dealer. 

Pravda and Izvestia are available through 
a similar arrangement. 

The Soviet Zone maintains extremely close 
and strict control over western publications, 
* * * Simple possession of a Western news- 
aper has been enough in some cases to pro- 
duce a charge of warmongering. 


From time to time it is proposed that 
there be a freer exchange of cultural and 
scientific publications between West and 
East Germany, but not very much has been 


achieved. 


Works of Lenin and Stalin in German 
translation can be obtained only in the So- 
viet Zone. They are available in Russian 
in several large bookstore that specialize 


One of these, in 


in foreign publications 


Nuremberg, had a sizable display at a meet- 
ing of Soviet refugees near Munich last 
summer. There were not only the Soviet 


originals but also a number of anti-* € 
publications in German from the Nazi pe- 
riod. They are described as antiquarian. 

At the end of the political spectrum 
is no limit to what may be published under 
the guise of memoirs or experiences from 
the Nazi and wartime periods. * * * 

Basic political books in English are avail- 
able at Unite States and British reading 
rooms which are scattered throughout West- 
ern Germany and Berlin and are well patron- 
ized. 

I am astonished also at the number of 
translations that can be obtained in 


stores. Bullock's biography of Hitler, Wheel- 


there 


book- 
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er-Bennett’s study of the Wehrmacht, 
Churchill, Chester Wilmot’s Struggle for Eu- 
rope come immediately to mind. 

All of these are of British origin, for which 
there are two reasons. Dollar royalties still 
are difficult to manage for German publish- 
ers; comparable books do not seem to have 
been written about Germany or Europe in 
the United States of America. 

CANADA 


Frank Flaherty reports from Canada: 

Regular bookstores stock Communist clas- 
sics put out by Modern Library and they 
sell for about $1.25. Modern Library edi- 
tions of United States political classics are 
also stocked. There is no Communist book- 
store in Ottawa but there is one in Toronto 
and perhaps one other in western Canada. 

Outside of certain academic circles I don’t 
notice much interest in questions of fun- 
damental political philosophy. Communist 
principles are rarely discussed, Communist 
tactics often. There is no feeling that the 
basic philosophy of .the United States lacks 
expression. There is too little understand- 
ing of what it is. 


FAR EAST 


Somewhat in contrast with the expe- 
rience of Mr. Flaherty stand the obser- 
vations of our Study Mission to South- 
east Asia and the Pacific after visiting 
the USIA libraries of the Far East: 

The fact that they [the libraries] are 
heavily used is an indication of their worth. 
Moreover, they are not only visited by the 
student and the casual reader but in a num- 
ber of countries they service government of- 
ficials, civil servants, and academicians. 
Most of the works are in English. In con- 
trast the study mission noted the large num- 
ber of Communist works printed in local 
language on sale in local bookstores for small 
sums because of heavy subsidy. These books 
were attractively bound and printed on ex- 
pensive paper. The study mission recom- 
mends increased efforts by our agencies to- 
ward the development of a vigorous program 
of translation, publication, and distribution, 
The market is there, as evidenced by the ea- 
gerness on the part of the population to 
absorb foreign ideas. 


The Christian Science Monitor, May 
23, 1955, noted that the Communists 
have built a new broadcasting station at 
Pyongyang, North Korea’s capital. They 
announced that personal letters from 
North Koreans would be read to relatives 
and friends in South Korea. During the 
first quarter of this year 2 million books, 
many of them editions of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin, were published or im- 
ported into North Korea. 

Our own Congressional Library has 
given me a survey of Communist litera- 
ture available in the Near and Middle 
East as well as an idea of its distribution. 
This survey I will refer to later in my 
remarks. 

MEXICO 

To Miss Joy A. Dickens, assistant to 
the cultural attaché of the United States 
Embassy in Mexico, I am indebted for a 
pamphlet, Lista General de Obras del 
Fondo de Cultura Popular, A. C. In 
this pamphlet are listed more than 100 
Communist publications, including sev- 
eral pages devoted to the works of Stalin, 
Lenin, Marx, Engels. Miss Dickens 
writes: 

The books are representative of the publi- 
cations being distributed by the Communists 
through commercial channels. Their outlet 
is a local bookstore called Fondo de Cultura 
Popular. Most of the books are published in 


Moscow and generally sell for between 5 
pesos (approximately 40 cents) and 12 pesos 
(96 cents). If these books were published 
as a commercial venture, they would be very 
cheap at double the price, 


It might be interesting at this point to 
mention that about 12 percent of our 
books are published in Spanish; the 
Communist book list was 100 percent in 
Spanish. 

NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


The following report on Communist 
literature in the Near and Middle East 
is furnished me by Robert F. Ogden, 
Chief, Near East Section, Library of 
Congress: 

The amount of Communist literature ‘in 
the languages of the area, Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, etc., actually in circulation has 
varied greatly with the political fortunes of 
the Communist parties and institutions 
active in the area. When such organizations 
have been banned, the amount of literature 
available for purchase and actually in circu- 
lation naturally decreased. 

Since World War II, Communist Parties 
have been active in the majority of the coun- 
tries of the area, with the exception of Tur- 
key, Saudi Arabia, and some of the smaller 
units. Such parties have been particularly 
active in Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and pre- 
partition Palestine. 

The literature used was at first locally 
printed but the trend is now toward Moscow 
imprints. The literature is of three general 
types: (1) Literature directed toward the 
idea of the peace movement and the propa- 
ganda through the orthodox churches; (2) 
literature dealing with the theory and ac- 
complishments of communism, particularly 
the Soviet Union; (3) literature directly at- 
tacking the United States or the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

This Section has not made a special at- 
tempt to collect such literature but some 
samples that have come to the Library of 
Congress usually by transfer are listed be- 
low. There are no examples in Turkish for 
the reason that Turkish control of printing 
and distribution of such literature has been 
particularly rigid and successful. 

ARABIC 


1. Translation: Conference of all the 
churches and religious sects in the Soviet 
Union for discussion of matters of the de- 
fense of peace. 

No date or place of printing or author ex- 
cept the note “originated in the patriarchate 
of Moscow.” ‘The conference took place in 
May 1952. 

2. Translation: America, the United States 
of America (in latin type), the country of 
the yellow satan. 

3. Translation: The Way (magazine). 
Organ of the Israel Communist Party on 
problems and theory and practice. Pub- 
lished also in Hebrew. 

4. Translation: That the Soviet people 
may go forward under the banner of Lenin- 
Stalin toward victory. 

PERSIAN 


5. Translation: The Great Civil War in 
the United States. (Moscow 1944.) 

6. Translation: Orders of the High Com- 
mand of the Grand Army. (Moscow 1945.) 

7. Translation: Teymur end His Group (a 
boy’s novel). 

COMMUNIST PUBLICATIONS IN SOUTH ASIA 


Horace I. Poleman, Chief of South 
Asia Section of the Library of Congress, 
furnishes the following report: 

Communist publications fall into vhe three 
classes: 

1. Russian classics (Tolstoy, Gorky, etc.) 
published in English in de luxe editions and 
sold for a few cents each, 
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These appear in all bookstores. 

2. Pamphlets of 25-100 pages in Fy), 
with attractive covers published in p,.. 
and China and in the area of south aa 
interpreting life in Russia and China jn 
glowing terms. They are sold for a: 
cents each and appear in book bazaars eva. 
where. 

3. Books and pamphlets in the Principal 
vernacular (Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, pani, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Malay 
Kanhada) interpreting in simple Jap 
the principles of communism and benes, 
communism would bring to the peoples of 
these countries. They are mostly by nat: 
authors, published in the area P 
everywhere for a few cents each 

The Peoples Publishing House in Bombay 
with branches in other large cities "i t} 
principal publisher and distributor 
munist publications in the area. It hag 
bookstores and counters by the hundreds 
throughout the area. It is believed to pe 
subsidized by the Russian Government 
publishes attractive pamphlet and book 
terial in English and the vernaculars. 

Since the educated people of the area are 
highly literate in English, Russian classics 
eppear there only in that language. The 
material in the vernaculars is intended large. 
ly for people with little education. 

Photographs of title pages of two books 
in English are provided, and a photograph 
of a title page of the constitution of the 
Communist Party of India in Hindi, all pup. 
lished by the Peoples Publishing H use 
(Jana-Prakasana Grha). 


COMMUNIST PUBLICATIONS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The following report is by Cecil Hobbs, 
Reference Librarian for Southeast Asia, 
Library of Congress: 

1. Thailand: The sale or distribution of 
Communist publications in any manner has 
been banned by the Thai Government. Prior 
to this ban the Ta Chung Wen Fa Co., later 
known as the Hua Chiao Bookstore, sold 
Communist publications issued by the For- 
eign Languages Publishing House in Moscow 
The books and pamphlets were printed in 
English, Thai, or Chinese. 

2. Burma: Communist books and pam- 
phlets are sold freely in the bookstores and 
bazaar stalls throughout Rangoon. The sub- 
ject presented in the publications deal with 
Communist doctrine in general and the story 
about the development of communism in 
China in particular. All Communist publi- 
cations which appear in both English and 
Burmese may be purchased for a very few 
pyas or kyats (e. g., from 5 cents to 35 cents), 

3. Indonesia: Communist publications 
books and pamphlets issued in Engl 
donesian, or Chinese—are easily purchase 
the principal cities. Scores of bazaa 
carry the Communist publications 
with non-Communist publications, bu 
larger cities—like Medan, Djakart 
baja, and Bandung—there are a couple ( 
large bookstores which stocked and so 
Communist publications almost exclusively 

Four kinds of publications were stocked 
these Communist bookstores: (1) T! 
which present the general Communist Got- 
trines; (2) those which pertain specifically 
communism in Indonesia; (3) thost 
tell about communism in China 
Communist comic books of a propagance 
ture. These publications are issued in E 
lish, Indonesian, or Chinese. In most 
stances the books and pamphlets are ! 
expensive binding, usually paperbacks 
are sold at a very low price. P 

The Communist publications in the Eng- 
lish language carry the imprint of the F ¥ 
eign Languages Publishing House in Peking 
and Moscow. 

4. Malaya, 

Philippines: Communist publications * 
rarely seen in the bookstores of these co™" 
tries. Apparently firm controls are exere 


ot 
\ 


every. 


he 


Of Com. 


ma- 


{ na 
Indochina, ane 
are 


Singapore, 











1though I know of no ban on Com- 
publications like that in Thailand. 


While the picture I have presented is 
not complete it is derived from varied 
<ources and covers @ reasonably wide 
area, It is not reassuring, much less 
aattering ; but it should jolt us out of our 
complacency. The world is changing. 
people who once stolidly accepted the 
ratus quo today are hungering for the 
shilosophy Which we enunciated in the 
| . : 
peclaration of Independence and built 
+9 our Constitution. It is not enough 
that we are a world power. World lead- 
ership is within our grasp. We must 
reach out and seize the opportunity. 

The struggle to win the hearts and 
minds of people all over the world is in 
nrogress. With confidence in the teach- 
‘nes of their own political philosophers 
‘he Communists are putting a book into 
the hands of anyone who can read, comic 
books into the hands of children. With 
confidence in the power of their political 
and economic philosophies they are 
sending Marx, Engel, Lenin, and Stalin 
into every Village and hamlet where one 
nerson can read. Their books are within 
easy reach of the purchasing power of 
every worker. 

Our own program is commendable but 
obviously inadequate, The reports which 
Ihave quoted indicate that we are not 
reaching the grassroots. Bandung has 
indicated an awakening in Asia and 
Africa which we must not underestimate. 
The democratic philosophy which was 
the inspiration of our own national be- 
ginnings cannot fail to fire those whose 
aspirations are like our own. Unless we 
act now we shall awake from our com- 
placency to find that our effort has been 
too little and too late. 

Mr. Speaker, I have now completed my 
report of progress. I have outlined what 
is intended when we reconvene. The 
program is as simple as simplicity itself. 
tis to win the battle for the hearts and 
minds of men in foreign climes with the 
same classics of democracy that won the 
hearts and minds of the men and women 
who built these United States. I look 
forward hopefully to the 2d session of 
the 84th Congress, 
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of the legislation as considered in the 
House. 
BANKING, CREDIT, AND FINANCE 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Public Law 350, H. Rept. No. 1299, 8S. 1894) 


This act, approved August 11, 1955, 
authorizes the President to accept mem- 
bership on behalf of the United States 
in the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, authorizes the payment of the 
United States subscription of $35,168,000, 
contains several provisions of law nec- 
essary to make our membership effec- 
tive, and provides for the coordination 
of the United States representatives to 
the IFC by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems. The bill requires the 
approval of Congress for certain major 
actions on behalf of the United States 
with respect to the IFC, namely, voting 
for an increase in capital or subscribing 
to additional stock, accepting amend- 
ments to the articles of agreement, and 
making any loan to the Corporation. 

The International Finance Corpora- 
tion will be an international organiza- 
tion, whose members must be members of 
the International Bank. It will be affil- 
iated with the International Bank 
through common membership in their 
Boards of Directors and Boards of Gov- 
ernors. The President of the Interna- 
tional Bank will be the Chairman of the 
Board of the IFC, and the management 
and operations of the two institutions 
will be closely coordinated in the inter- 
est of achieving maximum efficiency with 
@ minimum staff. The authorized capi- 
tal of the IFC will be $100 million. The 
amount available for subscription by 
each member will be proportionate to 
that member’s subscription to the capital 
stock of the International Bank. 

The objective of the International Fi- 
nance Corporation will be to encourage 
th rowth of private e.: rprises in its 
meinber countries, particularly the less 
developed areas, by: 

First. Investing in productive private 
enterprise, in association with private 
investors without Government guaran- 
ties of repayment where sufficient pri- 
vate capital is not available on reason- 
able terms: 

Second. Serving as a clearinghouse to 
bring together investment opportunities, 
private capital, and experienced man- 
agement; 

Third. Creating conditions conducive 
to and otherwise stimulating the produc- 
tive investment of private capital. 

These objectives were generally recog- 
nized and sought by the previous admin- 
istrations. 


The International Finance Corpora- 
tion is intended to provide venture capi- 
tal but is not authorized to invest in cap- 
ital stock or to assume responsibility for 
managing an enterprise in which it has 
invested. 

There is almost universal agreement 
that increased investment and develop- 
ment would be desirable in less developed 
areas of the free world. Many benefits 
would result to the people of those areas 
through raising their standard of living, 
often tragically low; the United States 
could anticipate increasing consumption 
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of American agricultural and industrial 
products; and the entire free world 
would gain by relaxation of the discon- 
tent and unrest which make a fertile 
field for Communist activity. 

It is hoped that by channeling pri- 
vate investment into the less developed 
areas the International Finance Corpo- 
ration will lessen the need for public 
grants and loans. 

Currently private United States and 
other capital flowing into the underde- 
veloped regions is concentrated in rela- 
tively few areas and industries, particu- 
larly oil and mining. Private capital for 
general industrial and commercial pur- 
poses in these areas is generally conceded 
to be inadequate. 

One of the problems of the underde- 
veloped regions is the low rate of capital 
formation. What capital there is. all 
too frequently is invested in the more 
highly developed areas. It is hoped that 
the examples of productive and profit- 
able enterprises which the IFC will help 
to start in these areas will generate local 
confidence and increase the available 
supply of local capital. 

INSCRIPTION OF “IN GOD WE TRUST” ON ALL 
UNITED STATES CURRENCY AND COINS 
(Public Law 140, H. Rept. No. 662, H. R. 619) 


This act, approved July 11, 1955, re- 
quires that the inscription “In God We 
Trust” be placed upon the currency of 
the United States and requires that here- 
after the same inscription also appear 
on all coins of the United States. The 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing is now 
undertaking, for purposes of economy, 
the designing of a new process for the 
printing of the currency which will re- 
quire the preparation of new dies, rolls, 
and plates. In connection with this re- 
designing of the currency it will be pos- 
sible to include the inscription “In God 
We Trust” in the new design with very 
little additional cost. In order that the 
Government not be faced with the sub- 
stantial expenditure running into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars that would 
be required to make such a change if it 
were made other than at the time of 
redesigning the currency, the act pro- 
vides that the inscription be incorporated 
in the new design at such time as new 
dies for the printing of currency are 
adopted in connection with the current 
program of the Treasury to increase the 
capacity of presses utilized by the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. 

With respect to coins, the act would 
simply make mandatory the existing pro- 
cedure of placing the inscription on all 
coins of the United States. Presently 
the inscription is only mandatory with 
respect to the denominations of silver 
coins on which it was inscribed prior to 
May 18, 1908, but in practice in recent 
years it has been placed on all coins. 
NATIONAL BANK 20-YEAR REAL ESTATE 
(Public Law 343, H. Rept. No. 1349, S. 1189) 

Under section 24 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, national banks are presently 
authorized to make mortgage loans se- 
cured by first liens upon improved real 
estate. The amount of any such loan 
may not exceed 50 percent of the ap- 
praised value of the real estate and no 
loan may be made for a period longer 
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than 5 years, except that any such loan 
may be made in an amount not exceed- 
ing 60 percent of the appraised value 
of the real estate and for a term not 
longer than 10 years if the loan is amor- 
tized and the installment payments are 
sufficient to amortize 40 percent or more 
of the principal of the loan within a 
period of not more than 10 years. Na- 
tional banks are also permitted to make 
construction loans for residential and 
farm construction, but the maturity may 
not exceed 6 months. Such construc- 
tion loans are classed as ordinary com- 
mercial loans. 

This act, approved August 11, 1955, 
makes three changes in these existing 
national bank loan authorities. In the 
case of 40 percent amortized residential 
mortgage loans not exceeding a 10-year 
maturity, the percentage of the loan to 
the appraised value is increased from 
60 to 6624 percent. New authority is 
granted for national banks to make resi- 
dential real-estate loans in an amount 
not exceeding 6624 percent of appraised 
value and for a term not longer than 20 
years if the loan is secured by an amor- 
tized mortgage, deed of trust, or other 
instrument which provides for complete 
amortization of the principal of the 
loan within the 20-year period. The 
6 months’ limit on construction loans is 
increased to 9 months. 

As a matter of practice national banks 
have been making real-estate residen- 
tial loans in effect for an extended period 
through making a 10-year loan, 40 per- 
cent amortized within the period, and 
then at the end of the period recasting 
the unpaid balance into a new loan with 
a 10-year maturity. The 20-year ma- 
turity permitted by the new act is thus 
primarily for the interest of the bor- 
rower in that it enables him to definitely 
set his complete home-financing plan at 
the time he undertakes the obligation. 
The change from 6 to 9 months in the 
construction loan maturity is more real- 
istic with actual conditions and may well 
serve to increase the availability of funds 
for such financing. 

ADVERTISEMENT OF NATIONAL BANK LIQUIDATION 
(Public Law 266, H. Rept. No. 1337, S. 1187) 


This act, approved August 9, 1955, 
changes the advertisement requirements 
of existing law with respect to a national 
bank that is placed in voluntary liquida- 
tion. Under existing law whenever a 
vote is taken to place a national bank 
in liquidation the board of directors must 
cause notice of that fact to be published 
for a period of 2 months in a newspaper 
published in the city or town in which 
the bank is located, and also in a news- 
paper published in the city of New York. 
The New York City newspaper notice 
originally was required because national 
banks formerly issued notes which cir- 
culated as currency and because the cir- 
culation of these notes was often wide it 
was deemed desirable to have notice of 
a pending liquidation published in New 
York, then the financial center of the 
country, in addition to the notice to all 
creditors that was given locally. With 
the cessation of the issuance of such 
notes, every national bank having cir- 
culating notes outstanding deposited 
lawful money to cover same with the 
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Treasurer of the United States and all 
such notes may be redeemed at the 
Treasury. Therefore the need for publi- 
cation of notice in New York no longer 
exists. This act repeals that require- 
ment but retains the local publication 
requirement and makes clear that local 
publication must be in every issue of 
the local newspaper so that all creditors 
will have notice to present their claims 
against the bank. 
BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 1955 
(H. Rept. No. 609, H. R. 6227) 


This bill, passed by the House on June 
14, 1955, and not yet acted upon by the 
Senate, contains 5 major provisions. 

First, the bill would set forth a decla- 
ration that it is the policy of the Con- 
gress (a) to control the creation and 
expansion of bank holding companies, 
(b) to separate their business of man- 
aging and controlling banks from un- 
related business, (c) generally to main- 
tain competition among banks and to 
eliminate the danger inherent in the 
undue concentration of economic power 
through centralized control of banks, 
and (d) to subject bank holding com- 
panies to examination and regulation. 

Second, the bill would define a bank 
holding company as any company which 
either (a) controls 25 percent or more 
of the voting shares of 2 or more banks 
or of a bank holding company, or (b) 
is found by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, after no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing, to ex- 
ercise a controlling influence over 2 or 
more banks. Certain exemptions from 
the definition of ‘bank holding com- 
pany” would, however, be provided. 
These are as follows: (a) Any corpora- 
tion a majority of the shares of which 
are owned by the United States or any 
State; (b) banks which own or control 
shares solely in a fiduciary capacity— 
except where such shares are held for 
the benefit of all or a majority of the 
persons beneficially interested in such 
bank; and (c) any mutual savings bank, 
or any nonprofit organization operating 
exclusively for charitable, religious, and 
similar purposes which would otherwise 
be a bank holding company by reason 
of its ownership’ of bank stock on the 
effective date of the act. 

Third, the bill would require bank 
holding companies to obtain the prior 
approval of the Board of the Federal 
Reserve System before acquiring addi- 
tional bank stocks or assets. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, before granting ap- 
proval of any application, would be re- 
quired to ask for the recommendation 
of the agency that chartered the bank or 
banks involved, the Comptroller of the 
Currency in the case of a national bank 
and the State supervisor in the case of 
a State bank. If such an agency denied 
approval within 30 days that action 
would be final, but if approval was 
granted then the Board in the light of 
the overall situation still could make its 
own determination. 

Fourth, the bill would require bank 
holding companies within a maximum of 
5 years to divest themselves of interests 
in nonbanking enterprises. Suitable tax 
relief on the distribution of such inter- 
ests made at the order of the Board, or 
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where because of such an order a eam 
pany chooses to distribute its holdin. 
of bank shares so as to cease to be » 
bank holding company, would be oe 
vided. oe 

Fifth, the bill would prohibit a pan, 
subsidiary of a bank holding compan, 
from investing any of its funds jp ,, 
lending any of its funds on the security 
of, the stock or other securities of th, 
holding company of which it is a gp. 
sidiary, and other subsidiaries theres: 
and would prohibit the bank from may. 
ing loans to its bank holdin . 





company 
and other suvsidiaries. ; 
HOUSING 
INCREASE IN FHA MORTGAGE INS! RAN 


AUTHORIZATION 
(Public Law 10, H. Rept. No. 66,8. J. Res 49 


Early in the session it became 
ent that the FHA mortgage insurance 
authorization would be fully committeg 
in the first quarter of the year. Accord. 
ingly, the committee reported House 
Joint Resolution 202 which provided for 
a $1.5 billion increase in this authority 
to enable the FHA to go into the spring 
and summer building season without any 
interruption in mortgage insurance op. 
erations. A companion measure Senate 
Joint Resolution 42 was passed in lieu of 
House Joint Resolution 202 and became 
law on March 11, 1955. 

HOUSING AMENDMENTS OF 1955 
(Public Law 345, H. Repts. 9138 and 1622, 5 
2126) 

The Housing Amendments of 1955, ap- 
proved August 11, 1955, contain five 
title modifying existing law in several 
respects as noted in more detail in the 
summary which follows. Title I of the 
new act deals with FHA title I home re- 
pair and modernization loan insurance 
authority, FHA title IT mortgage insur- 
ance authority, slum clearance, and ur- 
ban renewal, public housing, independ- 
ence of the Home Loan Bank Board and 
planning advances for community facil- 
ities. Title II relates to an expanded 
program for public facility loans. Title 
III broadens the college housing pro- 
gram. Title IV revises and extends the 
military housing program. Title V 
grants continued authority for the farm 
housing program. 

FHA title I: FHA title I provides a sys- 
tem of insurance for home repair and 
modernization loans. Under this pro- 
gram more than 18.5 million home re- 
pair loans have been made since incep- 
tion of the program in 1934. Current! 
the loans average about $550 in size an 
more than 80 percent of them are made 
to finance repairs to single-family dwell- 
ings. This program is continued 
September 30, 1956, under the terms of 
the Housing Amendments of 1955. 

FHA title II: FHA title II provides 
mortgage insurance programs for sales 
housing, multifamily rental housing 
cooperative housing, and housing 
urban renewal areas. The mortgage in- 
surance authorization for this title of 
the act is increased by $4 billion over 
the outstanding balance of mortgages 
insured and outstanding commitments 
as of July 1, 1955. The size limit of an 
individual mortgage on a multifamvy 
project built by a private sponsor 1s 1- 
creased from $5 million to $12.5 milion 
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e project programs, section 
» ih (2) cooperative housing and sec- 
-*’ 999 (d) (3) new urban renewal area 
Snail ae placed on a more liberal 
is of Vi — for mortgage insur- 
» the change being from estimated 
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Pro visions added to section 213, coop- 
erative housing, and section 207, rental 
insurance, make clear that proj- 
ects containing 8 or more dwelling 
nits—ratl her than 12 or more under 
csi reculations—could qualify for 
types of mortgage insurance. The 

THA C ommissioner is directed to appoint 
; cial issistant with adequate staff 
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expedite . operations under the section 
213 cooperative housing mortgage insur- 
e program. Authority is added to 


mmit insurance under section 213 of 
mortgages on Government-owned hous- 

being disposed of under provisions 
of existing law. 

The section 221 insuring authority de- 
sened to assist in relocating families 
displaced by slum clearance or redevel- 
opment operations is modified so that 
this liberal mortgage insurance also 
would be available to families in an 
urban renewal area even though the 
' families are not required by govern- 
mental action to leave the area. The 
cost certification requirement of exist- 
ing law is amended to make it inapplica- 
ble to sales housing insured under section 
221 of the act. 

A new insuring authority is provided 
to cover the insurance of mortgages on 
trailer courts or trailer parks. Such 
mortgages, however, cannot exceed 
$1,000 per trailer space or $300,000 per 
mortgage. The insurance will be writ- 
ten under FHA section 207 which pro- 
vides that the FHA Commissioner may 
require regulation as to rents, charges, 
capital structure, rate of return, and 
methods of operation, so as to provide 
reasonable rentals to tenants and a rea- 
sonable return on the investment. 

A technical amendment permits the 
FHA to make final settlement of cer- 
tificates of claim held by mortgagees any 
time after the sale or transfer of title 
by FHA on sales housing acquired by 
FHA through default on section 203 or 
section 603 insured mortgages. 

FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 

Authority is given the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association under its 
special assistance function, to enter into 
advance commitments totaling not more 
than $50 million outstanding at any one 
lime to purchase FHA cooperative hous- 

mortg ages ages. 
Of this authorization a $5. million limita- 
tion is applicable to any one State. 
DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


The defense housing mortgage insur- 
ance program—a special program con- 
tained in FHA title LX——-has now expired. 
To permit orderly conclusion of this pro- 

fram authority is granted for recogniz- 
ing commitments on any project which 
has previously been designated by the 

President under the authority of the act. 

SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN RENEWAL 


_The new act makes three changes in 
Sum clearance and urban renewal 
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programs. They are as follows: First, 
the amount of grant authority is in- 
creased by $500 million over a 2-year 
period; second, the amount of grant au- 
thority over and above the State limita- 
tion—10 percent any one State—is in- 
creased from $35 million to $70 million 
to be used in States where more than 
two-thirds of their limitation had been 
obligated; and third, limited loan funds 
are made available to assist communities 
in redeveloping open or predominantly 
open areas for commercial use. 
URBAN RENEWAL IN TERRITORIES 


The Territorial Enabling Act of 1950 
is amended so that the Territories might 
take advantage of the financial assist- 
ance available for urban renewal activi- 
ties as well as for carrying out slum- 
clearance and redevelopment projects. 

PUBLIC HOUSING 


An authorization is provided for new 
contracts for loans and annual contribu- 
tions for an additional 45,000 low-cost 
public housing units up to July 31, 1956, 
under the United States Housing Act of 
1937. Restrictions formerly in the law, 
that the community have a workable 
program, that a titie I slum clearance 
or urban renewal program was being 
carried out, that the project was needed 
to meet title I relocation requirements 
and that the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator determine the number of 
units neded, were eliminated. The pub- 
lic housing units authorized are thus 
made available to any communities 
which desire to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

Authorization is granted the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to sell 
at fair market value a war housing proj- 
ect known as Welles Village to the hous- 
ing authority of Glastonbury, Conn.. sub- 
ject to the approval of the legislative 
body of that town, for use as moderate 
rental housing. 

During the war the Government con- 
structed a large amount of temporary 
housing at Richmond, Calif. This was 
built under the Lanham Act. To facili- 
tate the orderly redevelopment of this 
area the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to sell the un- 
derlying land to the city or local redevel- 
opment agency upon terms calling for 
one-third down with the balance due 
within 1 year at 4 percent interest. 

HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The new act reestablishes the Home 
Loan Bank Board as an independent 
agency of the Government and changed 
its name to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. Hereafter its annual reports will 
be made directly to the Congress rather 
than to the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator as was the case when it 
was a constituent agency of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Act is 
also amended to make certain technical 
changes, including right to remove a 
member institution because of insolvent 
condition, more equitable apportionment 
of elective directors of a Federal home- 
loan bank, and clarification of the right 
of a Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion to make FHA title I or VA property 
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improvement loans to the full extent 
permitted by the FHA or VA. Provision 
is also made for charging an equitable 
admission fee of a savings and loan as- 
sociation becoming an institution in- 
sured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION 


The Housing Act of 1954 provided for 
a 3-year program of assistance by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor to assist communities in developing 
a reserve of planned public works. Ap- 
propriations of $10 million were author- 
ized, and not more than 5 percent of the 
funds could be expended in any one 
State. The new act places this program 
increases the au- 
thorized appropriations to $48 million on 
a revolving-fund basis, and increases 
the State limitation from 5 percent to 
10 percent. The salary of the Commu- 
nity Facilities Commissioner in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency was 
made the same as for the heads of the 
other constituent agencies of the HHFA. 

PUBLIC FACILITY 


The Housing Act of 1954 placed in the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor authority to make public facility 
loans and authorized appropriations of 
$50 million for that purpose. The pro- 
gram has been inactive due in large part 
to the very limited amount of funds ac- 
tually appropriated. Title II of the new 
act authorizes the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to establish a re- 
volving fund for this purpose, not ex- 
ceeding $100 million outstanding at any 
one time, from funds borrowed from the 
Treasury. The Administrator is author- 
ized to make loans to political subdivi- 
sions for essential public works where 
financial assistance is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. Such 
loans are to be of such sound value or 
so secured as to reasonably assure re- 
payment. The maturity limit is 40 years. 
Priority in processing applications is 
granted to communities of 10,000 or less 
population for basic public works, in- 
cluding water, sewer, and gas systems 
for which there is urgent public need. 

COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 


Title III of the new act amends the 
college housing loan provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1950 in the following 
respects: 

First. The purposes for which such 
loans can be made is broadened to in- 
clude other essential service facilities as 
well as housing and dining facilities. 

Second. The terms of new loans is ex- 
tended from 40 to a maximum of 50 
years. 

Third. The interest formula is changed, 
the effect of which is to reduce the rate 
on new loans or loans on which dis- 
bursements have not been completed 
from the present 314 percent rate to 2°4 
percent. 

Fourth. The test of existing law that 
the institution cannot otherwise obtain 
credit on generally comparable terms is 
changed to a test of equally as favor- 
able terms. By regulation the Adminis- 
trator had interpreted “generally com- 
parable” to mean within one-fourth of 1 
percent of the HHFA rate. The effect of 
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the change will be to make more educa- 
tional institutions eligible for the loans 
from the Government. 

Fifth. The amount of the revolving 
loan fund is increased from $300 mil- 
lion to $500 million of which not more 
than $100 million may be used for other 
educational facilities. 

Sixth. The eligible borrower may also 
be a nonprofit affiliated building cor- 
poration established for the sole purpose 
of providing facilities for the institu- 
tion as well as the educational institu- 
tion itself. 

Seventh. The loans may not be made 
cn facilities completed prior to filing of 
an application for a loan. 

MILITARY HOUSING 


Title IV of the new act extends to 
September 30, 1956, the life of the exist- 
ing FHA title VIII—Wherry Act—mili- 
tary housing program and amends it in 
the following major respects: 

First. An insurance authorization of 
$1,363,500,000 is established for this pro- 
gram, in addition to the general FHA in- 
surance authorization. 

Second. Insurance is to be issued for 
units which the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines are needed to meet essential 
military requirements, or for personnel 
for whom adequate housing is not avail- 
able at reasonable rentals within reason- 
able commuting distance of a military 
installation. If the Federal Housing 
Commissioner does not concur in the 
Secretary's determination, he may re- 
quire the Secretary to guarantee the in- 
surance fund against loss on the mort- 
gage in question. 

Third. The amount of the insured 
mortgage may not exceed the FHA esti- 
mate of replacement cost, including the 
cost of land, physical improvements, and 
onsite utilities; and it may not exceed an 
average of $13,500 per family unit for the 
part of the project attributable to dwell- 
ing use; and it may not exceed the low- 
est acceptable bid submitted by a quali- 
fied builder, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Defense after consulting FHA. 
Also, the replacement cost of the prop- 
erty—including the estimated value of 
any usuable utilities within the bound- 
aries of the property where owned by the 
United States and not provided for out 
of the proceeds of the mortgage—cannot 
exceed $13,500 per unit. 

Fourth. The mortgage must mature in 
not more than 25 years, and bear inter- 
est at not more than 4 percent. 

Fifth. The cost certification provisions 
of section 227 of the National Housing 
Act are made inapplicable to this pro- 
gram as contracts are let on competitive- 
bid basis. 

Sixth. The program is extended to in- 
clude the Coast Guard as well as the 
military departments. 

The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation is authorized to make commit- 
ments to purchase, and to purchase, 
service, and sell mortgages insured un- 
der the new military housing program, 
but the total amount of purchases and 
commitments outstanding at any one 
time could not exceed $200 million. 

The Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to enter into contracts with any eligible 
builder for the construction of housing 
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on Government land at or near a mili- 
tary installation, after competitive 
bidding in accordance with the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947. Un- 
der such contracts, the housing will be 
placed under the contro] of the Secre- 
tary of Defense as it becomes available 
for occupancy and the capital stock of 
the builder corporation will be trans- 
ferred without cost to the Secretary. 
The Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to acquire unimproved land and, with 
FHA approval, existing Wherry housing, 
for purposes of the military housing pro- 
gram, through purchase or other trans- 
fer or through condemnation proceed- 
ings; and provisions are included to pro- 
tect the interests of the owners in con- 
demnation cases. 

The Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to maintain and operate housing 
acquired under the program and assigz 
quarters in such housing to military and 
civilian personnel. The military depart- 
ment concerned may use appropriations 
for quarters allowances or appropriate 
allotments, and rental charges to civilian 
personnel, to pay the obligations of the 
mortgagor with respect to the housing. 
Such payments cannot exceed an aver- 
age of $90 a month per housing unit, and 
cannot total more than $9 million per 
month, nor more than $90,000 per month 
for housing for the Coast Guard. 
Maintenance and operation expenses are 
not to be paid in this manner, but are to 
be paid out of funds appropriated for the 
purpose. 

Miscellaneous provisions of title IV of 
the new act provide for procurement of 
services of architects and engineers, au- 
thorize necessary appropriations, and 
contain saving provisions necessary to 
complete operations—including opera- 
tions with respect to projects certified by 
the Atomic Energy Commission prior to 
July 1, 1956—under the existing Wherry 
Act. 

FARM HOUSING 

The Housing Act of 1949 authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make, first, 
long-term loans to farmers having ade- 
quate farms who are nevertheless unable 
to obtain private credit on reasonable 
terms; second, similar loans supple- 
mented by modest contributions for 5 
years, where the farmer is unable to un- 
dertake to repay the loan in full and the 
farm is not adequate but capable of be- 
ing improved to the point where it is self- 
sustaining; and third, modest loans and 
grants to help farm families on very poor 
farms to undertake minor improvements 
or minimum repairs to farm dwellings 
where necessary to remove hazards to 
the health or safety of the occupants, 
and modest loans for enlargement and 
development of farms. 

Title V of the new act provides the 
following additional authorization for 
farm housing under title V of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, as amended, to be avail- 
able on or after July 1, 1955: First, $100 
million in the amount of loan funds 
which can be obtained from the Treas- 
ury; second, $2 million per annum in the 
amount of annual contribution commit- 
ments for housing on potentially ade- 
quate farms; and third, $10 million in 
the amount of appropriations author- 
ized for loans and grants for improve- 
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ments and repairs of farm dwellino: »,, 
other buildings, and loans for the ,. 
largement and development of farm. 
CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN WAR HOUusING . j 

ECTS TO THE CITY OF WARWICK, VA, any nn 

CITY OF HAMPTON, VA, ™ 
(Public Law 60, H. Rept. No. 664, § >:; 


This act authorizes the Housino an, 
Home Finance Administrator to sel] a4 
convey at fair market value, as deter. 
mined by him on the basis of an on, 
praisal made by an independent ro. 
estate expert, war housing projects ya. 
44061 and VA-44067 located in the citic 
of Warwick and Hampton, Va., to the 
respective cities, or to a public housin 
authority for such cities. The sale could 
be made to the cities jointly or to an 
authority for both cities or to ana eney 
or corporation jointly established 9; 
sponsored in the public interest. Projec; 
VA-44061, known as the Ferguson Par; 
war housing project, consists of 1,19 
permanent family dwelling units cop. 
structed in 1942 for war workers in the 
Newport News area. It is located in the 
city of Warwick, Va. Project VA-44067 
known as the Copeland-Newsome project 
presently consists of 3,886 units of the 
so-called demountable-type housing of 
which 2,164 units are located in the city 
of Warwick and 1,722 in the city of 
Hampton. The provisions of the act are 
effective only during a period ending ¢ 
months after the date of approval, which 
was June 16, 1955. 

SALE OF CERTAIN WAR HOUSING PROJECTS TO THE 

HOUSING AUTHORITY OF BEAVER COUNTY, PA 
(Public Law 326, H. Rept. 1338, H. R. 6193) 


This act authorizes the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to sell and 
convey to the Housing Authority of the 
county of Beaver, Pa., at fair market 
value as determined by him, for use in 
providing rental housing for persons of 
limited income, seven war housing proj- 
ects located in Beaver County. These 
7 projects containing 1,130 dwelling units 
were built during World War II to house 
workers engaged in industries essential 
to the national defense effort. However, 
before any of these projects may be sold 
to the Housing Authority, it must first 
be offered by the Administrator to a duly 
organized mutual ownership or coopera- 
tive organization for not exceeding 12) 
days. Also no such project may be sold 
to the Housing Authority until the Ad- 
ministrator has received from the At- 
torney General of Pennsylvania an opin- 
ion that said Housing Authority has 
legal authority to acquire, pay for, and 
operate such project as a rental housing 
project for persons of limiied income. 
Terms could not exceed 30 years wi 
interest on the unpaid balance at a rate 
not exceeding 5 percent. ‘The authors 
granted in this act will expire on tie fils 
day of the sixth month followin , 
month in which the act is approves. 
The act was approved August 9, | 
SALE OF PERSONAL PROPERTY HELD IN CO? NEC 

TION WITH LANHAM ACT HOUSiS 

(Public Law 349, H. Rept. No. 1339, H.! 

6199) 

This act, approved August 11, 109) 
authorizes the Housing and Hom 
Finance Administrator to sell to 4 
agency organized for slum ciearance ™ 
to provide subsidized housing ior } os 
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me, at fair market value per- 
erty of a war-housing project 
< not sold with the project. Any 
id be made on a cash basis pay- 
t time of settlement. This will 
sable a Jocal housing authority to pur- 
Pie e equipment which it has been using 
“anv combined operation of war hous- 
os low-rent housing projects. 
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seine equipment in such a combined 
operatic n. the sale of the equipment to 
come one other than the housing author- 


» would require the housing authority 
to purchase at considerably greater ex- 
pense new equipment to replace any 
tems sold toothers. ‘This would in some 
mea: ure increase the Federal subsidy for 
annual contributions to the project. 
gale of such equipment to the local 
aithority would obviate such increase 
and permit the authority to continue to 
have available the equipment which it 
has been using to service all its projects. 
CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN WAR HOUSING PROJ- 

ECTS TO THE CITY OF NORFOLK, VA. 

(Public Law 284, H. Rept. No. 1341, S. 2351) 


The committee reported H. R. 7073 a 
companion bill to S. 2351. In the House 
the reported bill was laid on the table 
and S. 2351 passed in lieu thereof. The 
bill became law on August 9, 1955. Un- 
der its provisions the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator is authorized to 
sell at fair market value war housing 
projects VA-44075 and VA-44184, located 
in the city of Norfolk, Va., to the city of 
Norfolk, to the Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority, or to any agency 
or corporation established or sponsored 
in the public interest by the city. These 
projects of demountable-type construc- 
tion presently contain 3,493 units. The 
city of Norfolk through its redevelopment 
agency is engaged in an extensive rede- 
velopment program and has indicated 
that the projeets are needed to house 
families displaced by this program. The 
authorization will remain effective dur- 
ing a period of six months after the date 
of approval of the act. 

CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN WAR HOUSING PROJ- 
ECTS TO THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 
(Public Law 235, H. Rept. No. 663, H. R. 5512) 


This act, approved August 4, 1955, au- 
thorizes the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to convey to the State of 
louisiana projects LA-16011 and LA- 
16012 in consideration of the payment of 
$300,000 in three equal annual install- 
ments. These projects consist of 255 
permanent dwelling units constructed 
early in World War II on land leased 
from the State of Louisiana to provide 
dwelling accommodations for military 
personnel assigned to the Alexandria 
Air Force Base. They were designed, 
with the aid of an architect employed by 
the State, in a manner which would per- 
mit their conversion to eventual hospital 
use. The State would be required to 
pay the first installment within 6 months 
after the date of approval of the act. 
TRANSFER OF WAR HOUSING PROJECTS TO THE 

CITY OF MOSES LAKE, WASH. 
(H. Rept. No. 1340, H. R. 6298) 


This bill, which passed the House on 
July 30, 1955, but has not been acted 
upon by the Senate, would amend sec- 
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tion 601 (g) of the Lanham Act so as 


‘to permit the transfer of 2 war-housing 


projects, Wash-—45206 and Wash-45402, 
to the city of Moses Lake, Wash. These 
projects contain a total of 172 temporary 
family dwelling units. Moses Lake is 
one of the comparatively few communi- 
ties in which on December 31, 1948, more 
people were living in temporary family 
accommodations than were listed in the 
census of 1940. In such cases transfer 
of the temporary Government-owned 
housing accommodations can be made to 
the ccmmunity or local slum clearance 
agency without cost other than for pay- 
ment of the land involved. 

SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED HOUSING TO THE 

CITY OF HOOKS, TEX. 
(H. Rept. No. 1554, H. R. 7540) 


The committee reported this bill on 
July 28, 1955, but inasmuch as the Con- 
gress adjourned on August 2, action was 
not completed on this measure by the 
House. Under its provisions the appro- 
priate Government agency is directed to 
sell and convey the North Village hous- 
ing project—Texas—41142—whenever it 
is declared surplus to the needs of the 
Government, to the city of Hooks, Tex., 
at fair market value as determined on 
the basis of an appraisal made by an 
independent real estate expert. The 
project consists of 248 housing units and 
was transferred to the Department of the 
Army on December 3, 1948, by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. It has 
been used to house personnel at the Red 
River Arsenal, near Texarkana, Tex., 
but it now appears that the project is 
no longer required for that purpose. 
CONVEYANCE OF A WAR HOUSING PROJECT TO 

THE BOSTON HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(Public Law 217, H. R. 6980) 


The committee held hearings on this 
bill but due to the fact the bill was passed 
by unanimous consent the same day the 
bill was ordered reported, no formal re- 
port was filed by the committee. This 
act, approved August 3, 1955, directs the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor to sell and convey war housing proj- 
ect Mass-—19051 to the Boston Housing 
Authority for use as a relocation project 
under applicable local law. ‘The project 
contains 873 dwelling units. The sale 
would be at fair market value as deter- 
mined by the Administrator on the basis 
of an appraisal made by an independent 
real estate expert. Payment in full 
would be required within a 30-year period 
with interest on the unpaid balance of 
not to exceed 5 percent perannum. The 
authorization would be effective for 6 
months after approval of the act unless 
such time limit was extended by the 
Administrator. 

ECONOMIC 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1955 
(Public Law 295, H. Repts, No. 1343 and 
1630, S. 2391) 

The committee reported a companion 
bill H. R. 7470, the provisions of which 
were substituted for S. 2391. The con- 
ference substitute retaining the Senate 
bill number, extended the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, to the 
close of June 30, 1956, and made certain 
changes therein. The declaration of 
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policy of the act is amended to reflect 
the emphasis now being placed on pre- 
paredness programs. Authority is 
granted the President to make provision 
for the development of substitutes for 
strategic and critical materials when it 
will aid the national defense. Authority 
for allocation of materials in the civilian 
market is modified so that if this au- 
thority is again made use of a more 
realistic base period can be employed. 
Provision is made for an intensive study 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization of 
the share of procurement going to small 
business concerns. The voluntary agree- 
ments authority, under which there is 
exemption from the antitrust laws, is 
restricted to those covering primarily 
military items but permit certain ex- 
isting nonmilitary agreements to con- 
tinue subject to review by the Attorney 
General within 90 days after approval 
of the act to determine if they should be 
allowed to continue. The provisions of 
the law authorizing the use of industry 
employees serving without compensation 
from the Government and who are ex- 
empted from the conflict-of-interest 
statutes, are materially strengthened to 
prevent possible abuses. Authority is 
granted the President to provide for the 
establishment and training of a nucleus 
executive reserve for employment in 
Government during periods of emer- 
gency. The limit on the expenses of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on De- 
fense Production is increased from $50,- 
000 to $65,000 in any fiscal year and 
an increase to the going rate is author- 
ized for stenographic reporting services. 
The act is made effective as of its pre- 
vious expiration date. The act was ap- 
proved August 9, 1955. 

EXTENSION OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT OF 1953 
(Public Law 268, H. Rep. No. 1350, S. 2127) 


This act extends the life of the Small 
Business Administration for 2 years until 
July 31, 1957. It also makes the follow- 
ing changes in the Small Business Act 
of 1953: First, the limit on an individual 
small-business loan is increased from 
$150,000 to $250,000; second, the interest 
rate on Small Business Administration 
loans—both direct and participation—is 
limited to not more than 6 percent per 
annum; third, the $250,000 loan limita- 
tion is waived on any loan extended to 
any corporation formed and capitalized 
by a group of small-business concerns 
with resources provided by them if such 
corporation is formed to produce or se- 
cure raw materials or supplies. If sucha 
loan is for the purpose of constructing 
facilities, it may have a maturity of not 
to exceed 20 years plus such additional 
time as is required to complete such con- 
struction. These loans are to be made at 
an interest rate of not less than 3 nor 
more than 5 percent per annum. The 
employee limitation otherwise applicable 
to small-business concerns does not ap- 
ply in the case of any such new corpora- 
tion. Agreements pertaining to such a 
new corporation when approved by the 
SBA would not be subject to the proceed- 
ings of the antitrust laws; fourth, the 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration when requested to do so by 
any small-business concern—or any 
Government department or agency—is 
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required to issue an appropriate certifi- 
cate certifying an eligible small-business 
concern as a small-business concern in 
accordance with the criteria expressed in 
the Small Business Act of 1953. Offices 
of the Government having procurement 
or lending powers or engaging in the dis- 
posal of Federal property or allocating 
materials or supplies, or promulgating 
regulations affecting the distribution of 
materials or supplies are required to ac- 
cept as conclusive the Administrator's 
determination. 

This act also makes it mandatory that 
all bids and invitations for bids under 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 contain specifications which will 
give a prospective bidder sufficient in- 
formation to permit him to bid. 

COMMODITIES 





COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
(Public Law 344, H. Rept. 1559, S. 2604) 
This act increases the borrowing power 

of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from $10 billion to $12 billion in order 
to enable the Corporation to carry out 
existing commitments by the Govern- 
ment for price support on 1955 crops. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
a federally chartered corporation and 
is the instrumentality through which 
price support is extended on farm com- 
modities through loans, purchase agree- 
ments, and purchases, in accordance 
with existing legislation. The price- 
support operations constitute the major 
activity of the Corporation, but it also 
operates a storage facilities program, a 
supply and foreign-purchase program, 
and a commodity-export program. It 
also performs other activities authorized 
by Congress. The President’s budget 
“ach year describes fully the various pro- 
grams carried out by the Corporation, all 
of which are within the framework of 
laws enacted by the Congress. 

The Corporation is managed by a 
Board of Directors which is appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. It is subject to the general su- 
pervision and direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture who is, ex officio, a Direc- 
tor and Chairman of the Board. 

As required by its Federal charter, the 
Corporation utilizes private trade facil- 
ities, including banks, cooperatives, com- 
mercial warehouses, handlers, and oth- 
ers to the maximum extent practicable. 

TEXAS CITY TIN SMELTER 

(H. Rept. 661, S. Con. Res. 26) 


This concurrent resolution expresses 
the sense of the Coneress, first, that the 
Government-owncd tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., should be continued in oper- 
ation until June 30, 1956, and as long 
thereafter as may be hereafter author- 
ized by the Congress; second, that the 
President have conducted a study and 
investigation so as to make recommen- 
dations to the Congress upon the most 
feasible methods of maintaining a per- 
manent domestic tin-smelting industry 
in the United States; third, that in mak- 
ing such study and investigation, the 
President shall consider the possibilities 
of private lease or sale of the Govern- 
ment smelter as well as continued Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of this 
facility; fourth, that appropriate ar- 
rangements be made so that the Texas 
City plant and facilities, as well as non- 
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security information concerning them, 
shall be shown to interested private per- 
sons; and fifth, that the President shall, 
on or before March 31, 1956, report to 
the Congress the findings of this study 
and his recommendations with respect 
to the future operation of the tin 
smelter. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF CERTAIN HOUSING 

PROGRAMS, THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT, AND THE 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 

(Public Law 119, S. J. Res. 85) 

This joint resolution providing for a 
1-month extension of certain housing 
programs, the Small Business Act, and 
the Defense Production Act was neces- 
sary to prevent the expiration of these 
programs and acts while the Congress 
was completing action on the basic bills 
amending and extending these programs 
and acts. After informal consideration 
of the 1-month extension resolution by 
the committee, the chairman called up 
S. J. Res. 85 by unannmous consent in 
the House and it was passed by the House 
on June 28, 1955, and approved by the 
President on June 30, 1955. 

MEDAL FOR DR. JONAS E. SALK 
(Public Law 297, H. Rept. No. 1351, H. J. 
Res. 278) 

This act, approved August 9, 1955, di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury to 
strike an appropriate gold medal to be 
presented to Dr. Jonas E. Salk in recog- 
nition of his great achievement in the 
field of medicine for his discovery of a 
serum for poliomyelitis. The act also 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to strike bronze duplicates of the medal 
to be sold at a price sufficient to cover 
the costs invoived. 

TEXAS COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL 
(Public Law 338, H. Rept. No. 1342, H. R. 
7244) 

This act, approved August 9, 1955, pro- 
vides for the striking of medals in com- 
memoration of the 120th aniversary of 
the signing of the Texas Declaration of 
Independence and the Battles of the 
Alamo, Goliad, and San Jacinto in the 
year 1836. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to strike 
and furnish at cost to the Texas Heri- 
tage Foundation, Inc., 2,000 medals of 
appropriate design and inscription. The 
act also authorizes the manufacture and 
sale by the mint to the public of bronze 
duplicates of this medal upon authoriza- 
tion from the Texas Heritage Founda- 
tion, Inc. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MEDAL 
(Public Law 259, H. Rept. No. 1553, S. 463) 


This act, approved August 9, 1955, au- 
thorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to strike 71 bronze medals with 
an appropriate design and inscription to 
commemorate the 250th anniversary of 
the birth of Benjamin Franklin occur- 
ring on January 17, 1956. Twenty-one 
scientific, educational, and welfare so- 
cieties of which Benjamin Franklin was 
a member are specifically designated to 
be recipients of medals. The remain- 
ing 50 medals are to be presented in 
cooperation with the 250th anniversary 
committee of the Franklin Institute to 
other enterprises, institutions, and so- 
cieties founded or helped in their early 
development by Benjamin Franklin, 
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HON. BARRATT O'UARA 


a 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN 
Thursday, July 21, 1 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr : 
in Chicago we have the , 
problem of preventing the de 
established residential district 
lack of financing for the reha 
and modernizing of apartment 
that were erected in a past era. T 
are substantially built, with many v. 
of usefulness ahead of them, but tho 
are not modern. Moreover, in the yeq 
of depression, of war, and the period 
necessary retrenchments and < rols 
many of them were not kept up as wou! 
have been the case in normal times 

The situation we face in Chicago, and 
I presume there is a similar situation j 
other larges cities, is this: 

First. With adequate financing t 
buildings can be restored, can be made 
attractive to renters, and profitable to 
owners, a credit to the neighborhoods 
which they are located, or 

Second. With such financing unayail. 
able, the buildings will continue to de- 
teriorate, and with their decay will drag 
down the communities of their location 

I have had much correspondence on 
this subject with many persons in the 
district I represent, including John 
Usher and other leaders in the fight to 
halt the blight of neighborhoods on the 
beautiful south side of Chicago. The 
housing bill that came from the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, of w! 
I am a member, offers some aid 
specifying that valuation shall be based 
on estimated replacement cost rather 
than value. I think it should have gon 
further. The amendment I offered in 
committee, I thought more adequately 
to meet the situation, was referred to the 
Rains Housing Subcommittee for further 
study and report back with recommen- 
dations to the second session. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include an article in the June 
1955 number of the NAHB Correlator, 
by William L. Slayton, assistant direc- 
tor of the National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, to 
which my attention has been directed 
by D. E. Mackelmann, the very 
deputy housing coordinator of the cily 
of Chicago. 

The article follows: 

Wat's WronG WITH URBAN RENEWAL’ 
(By William L. Slayton, assistant director 

the National Association of Housing 4 

Redevelopment Officials; previous!) 

worked for the Division of Slum Ciearan 

and Urban Redevelopment of the HHFA 
and was assistant director of the Urban 

Redevelopment Study) 


Section 220 of the Housing Act of 1954 
been hailed as the key to urban renew® 
It is aimed at providing the financing : 
housing rehabilitation and for the consttucs 
tion of new projects in urban renewal ates 
At this writing, not one loan has been in 
sured under section 220, although the % 


was signed by President Eisenh¢ wer 
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does it seem likely that a can’t obtain hich enouch valuations to per- 
ured under section 220 in the mit rehabilitation to the higher standards. 
This lag has created consider- If urban renewal is to provide rehabilitation 


on a $5 million job) and his profit would 
constitute merely an equity in the project, 
unreturnable unless the project paid off 
ion. to standards above the housing code, FHA FHA, however, does not seem incli 
in many minds: has FHA is going to have to give. Maybe it needs recognize this basic fact 
220 unworkable, or does it not some congressional prodding. 
rely writing new regulations 
pt will not necessarily over- 
1 of traditional inaction? Section 220 also provides for financing new 
FHA has issued regulations Construction and rehabilitation of multi- 
reat obstacles for the builder f4mily rental housing, particularly for slum 
uneasy, and never really sure clearance and urban redevel pment projects. 
| HHFA are willing to recognize, Before the Housing Act of 1954, only section 
upport what it takes to make “07 Was available for financing these struc- 
m work. tures, and 207 provided only 80 percent mort- and unequivocally tl if 220 ist 
vo kinds of 220. The first is 8%8°S. Section 220 provides for 90 percent aiiadiowies uaF aa ots = - ee = 
to section 203. It covers both financing of these structures and conse- an ae : t ‘cao ong ea ee z 
ilitated housing, but is appli- quently—on the surface, at least—encour- aan on er ti « tl t oe — m a 
such housing is in renewal ®S€S Hnancing rental housing on redevelop- er: m work r I . hort suthiaa 40 
inder 220 fo Lew sing ment sites. sess oe n short, n ng 
ie prong ge ag nw Rage But valuation is still a question. The law Prevents 220 from working, but restrt 


reguiations and administrative poli 


ned to 
FHA, no doubt, would really like to make 
RENTAL HOUSING ALSO BOGGED 220 work for both rehabilitation and rede- 
velopment. After all, its success is im} 

tant to the administration’s housing pro- 
gram. But FHA mu e made to realiz 
that it cannot follow a policy of fearing 
criticism for following a realistic policy rhe 
only reasonable solution is to have FHA and 
HHFA assure real leadership, stating cleariv 


specifies value rather than estimated replace- 
question In 220 is valuation ment cost, and FHA, therefore, is concerned 
ies to both rehabilitation and about the environment in which these proj- 
ction. Under section 220, FHA ects are built. _ FHA will assume that the 
ply the Seeneenee Seeenaes Seat Scena Ge is ta onttaae ina a becom= The Vital Need for Developing Inland 
e test of acceptable risk. A spe- a Pee eee d in the plan, but it is - 
ce fund is set up for 220 mort- sted = een = ee oe Transportation Routes to Sources of 
mn the } ‘ g. act surrounding area. The fact that : ; : 
poly ypc ri tages acreage these projects are often located where the Raw Materials on the American Conti- 
in areas that need renewing; that SU!TOUndIng area Is something less than de- nent 
rent from the normal mortgage sirable makes FHA feel that the value of the 
program under section 203. FHA Project should therefore be reduced. 
mized this distinction. A project may cost $1 million to build. A EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
tion is whether FHA has recog- 90-percent mortgage becomes a 172-percent on 
tinction to the extent they must, mortgage if FHA says the value of the project = " 
) is to be of any real help. is but $800,000. FHA sets a value of $800,000, HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 
nenent, Seok says that in valuating a because the area in which it is located will 
ture to be rehabilitated, it will con- produce rents which, when capitalized, will I E i si ee ti 
completed those elements of the produce a value of only $800,000. N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
in which the city has authority a 220 for rental housing in redevel- Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
out. If the plan calls for parks, opment projects is not going to work unless M YATES “ oar 
ds, a school, etc., FHA will assume V2Ue approximates estimated replacement Mr. ATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
will be built and their valuation C°St (in this Sg, ti $1 million); and if leave to extend my remarks, I include 
cture to be rehabilitated will re- this is to result, FHA must value the project the following article by James M. Mead, 
assumption. FHA also will assume a ee cee ss ee ae the formerly Senator from the State of New 
the plan calls for the enforcement ~..~ of the character of the surrounding York, now a member of the Federal 


area. : 

no € 1 7, a . ¢ i iat °T we mes ‘ 

ing code, all the structures in These redevelopment projects are, in fact, 27ade Commission: 
will be brought up to the minimum 


large enough to provide their own environ- THE Vriran NEED FoR DEVELOPING INLAND 
ment. FHA could, if it wished, reach a value TRANSPORTATION ROUTES TO SOURCES OF 
in most cases that actually approximates es- Raw MATERIALS ON THE AMERICAN CONTI- 
timated replacement cost. But FHA ap- NENT 
pears to be somewhat sticky on this point. 
=P : Sponsors of section 220 applications for 
rehabilitated. The aim is tO rental housing are being hurt on the ques- 
where possible, considerably tion of value. They are also being hurt on 
1imum housing standards, but FHA jtpe question of builder’s profit. The law America’s growing dependence on foreign 
nize such an attempt in the gays that under cost certification, the cost ®°0Urces for raw materials, especially metals, 
wal plan. of the project may include a reasonable al- Presents a serious problem. It affects vital- 
CREDIT FOR VOLUNTARY PROGRAM lowance for builder's profit. ly the ability of our country to maintain its 
rt of an urban renewal plan is The Senate report on the Housing Act of perenne eoenngen Seen to be peees hav- 
' m for voluntary rehabilitation, a 1954 indicates that this amount is not to ing - nee are of materials essential 
m by which the city tries to encourage exceed 10 percent of all other costs. At the to national defense. ; 
wners to rehabilitate to levels above time the report was written, it was clearly We have been exhausting our mineral re- 
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iluating structures on the basis of 
tructures being improved to the 
mum standards only does not 
‘ry high valuation for the struc- 


ni 

(By Hon. James M. Mead, member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and formerly 
Senator from the State of New York) 


mum standards. Yet. FHA savsthat Understood by many of us that FHA would sources ata terrific rate. Today, we must go 
ere is legal authority to require allow a 10 percent builder’s profit, recogniz- to far distant parts of the world to bring in 
n to standards higher than the ing that the profit allowed was based on more many minerals and materials because we do 
housing code, it cannot recognize than just a contractor’s fee, and that it not have enough here at home to meet the 
r standards in its valuations. If YTepresented equity created, rather than im- demands of our economy and the require- 
not recognize the higher stand- Mediate cash return. ments of national defense There was a time 
or in the renewal plan, there is If builders are to be attracted to rental when the United States could be regarded as 
ement to the home owner. to housing in redevelopment areas, FHA must self-sufficient in most of the raw materials 
them, because FHA won't give him recognize all of the elements that go into it required. But two world ware, and the 
that would recognize the amount making the risk attractive. They must rec- tremendous expansion of our industrial ] re - 
o the rehabiltation of his home. ©gmize the venture capital aspect of the pro- duction, have worked increasingly to deplete 
le, the housing code calls for 8tam, and not think of it in terms of a many resources of which we formerly had an 

ien sink. If the home owner de- builder contracting to perform a specific adequate supply. 
undertake a complete moderniza- job, and being assured of receiving the fee The great ore deposits of the Mesabi Range 
FHA would have to say under specified. in Minnesota are no longer able to supply 
fulations that it could not in- The builder of rental housing is notin the the growing requirements of our iron and 
value of the structure above the same position as is the contractor bidding steel mills, and we are already seeking for- 
would be added by the installa- on a job. It is different also in that on a_ eign sources for needed iron ore. We mu t 
a sink alone. The reason? The $5 million contract job, the builder receives also look to overseas sources for many other 
er of the area holds down the value his profit ($250,000-$500,000) when the job essential materials, including m« tals that 
house, and FHA has no assurance that is completed. In rental housing under sec- are vital to our national security. We are 
ea will be improved to standards above’ tion 220, the builder's profit on a $5 million going farther and farther from our shores 
the housing code. project ends up as equity in the project; not to obtain more and more of these raw ma- 
becomes a vicious circle. FHA says as an immediate cash return. In brief, if terials. Our present lines of supply run to 
tive higher valuations until the FHA were to allow a full 10 percent build- such distant areas as Malaya, South Africa, 
the area is actually rehabilitated er’s profit, the builder would still have to put India, the Philippines, Australia, and other 


higher standards; the home owner’ up about 3 percent of his own cash ($150,000 far-away places. 


‘ 
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We shall continually need to look for new 
sources as deposits at home become ex- 
hausted, or as those in distant lands fall into 
hostile hands or otherwise become unavaila- 
ble to us. 

Long ocean voyages of freighters required 
to brine these essential supplies to our 
shores involve costly transportation. These 
lines of supply extend over thousands of 
miles of open seas. They are difficult if not 
impossible to protect in time of war. They 
vulnerable to enemy attack at many 
points by submarine, mines, aircraft, and 
other weapons. They require large naval 
forces for convoy and patrol duty, thus tying 
down a great part of our naval strength that 
may be sorely needed to protect our coastal 
cities and harbors and to carry the war di- 
rectly to the enemy. 

Access to the needed supplies is essentially 
a problem of transportation. It is a prob- 
lem of finding or establishing transportation 
routes that can be protected and kept open 
for bringing in a continuous, uninterrupted 
flow of materials without which our indus- 
trial strength, our free economy, and our 
national defense cannot be effectively main- 
tained. Transportation becomes a vital and 
critical factor in our dependence on foreign 
sources for strategic and other needed raw 
materials. Even in peace time, transporta- 
tion to bring raw material from distant for- 
eign lands adds tremendously to the cost of 
production. Our mills and factories must 
necessarily pass this cost on to consumers, 
thus burdening all those who use or con- 
sume the products of our industries, and 
making it more difficult for American man- 
ufacturers to compete in world markets. 

The vulnerability of overseas transporta- 
tion in time of war presents a most serious 
situation. We need to prepare ourselves 
against it. Experience has shown that ocean 
transportation routes can be so menaced by 
submarines as to cut us off from vital ma- 
terlals, or to make it so difficult in getting 
supplies through as to handicap us in the 
prosecution of any war. These dangers per- 
sist, despite the use of tremendous segments 
of our naval forces for patrolling and de- 
fending overseas supply lines. Experts agree, 
as reported by a Senate subcommittee, that 
in time of war, “it will be at best so costly 
as to make it almost prohibitive in lives and 
vessels to ship strategic and critical materials 
for war across the major oceans from Europe, 
the Mediterranean, Africa, Far and Near East, 
and Australia.’ * 

Américan industrial capacity constitutes 
one of our weapons of defense superior to 
that of any hostile nation that may be 
tempted to attack us. However, that su- 
perior weapon of production may become im- 
potent if our foreign supply lines for stra- 
tegic raw materials are cut off. If we cannot 
maintain the needed continuous flow of raw 
materials to our factories, our advantage in 
superior industrial production disappears. 

Our danger in this respect may be relieved 
to some extent by stockpiling of strategic 
materials, However, stockpiling can at best 
be only temporary and partial relief in the 
long pull of a major war in which huge quan- 
tities are required to fed our furnaces and 
tactories. 

A subcommittee of the Senate in studies 
touching this problem has reported: “We 
must recognize our greatest weakness is the 
dependency on very distant countries across 
the major oceans for the needed raw mate- 
rials, without which we cannot fight a war or 
live in peace.” ? 

To lessen our dependence upon vulnerable 
and costly overseas supply lines, it becomes 
a matter of vital importance to the Nation 
that we develop sources of raw materials 


are 


‘Report by Minerals, Materials, and Fuels 
Economic Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, July 
1954. 


nearer home with access by overland routes 
which can be protected from enemy action. 

Fortunately, there are possibilities open 
to us for developing such access by overland 
transportation to sources of needed raw ma- 
terials on our own continent. These land 
routes would not be exposed to enemy attack 
at sea. Because of their inland protection, 
they could be maintained to bring us unin- 
terruptedly a steady flow of needed raw ma- 
terials. For this purpose, action should be 
taken without delay in three directions: 

The unbuilt stretches of the Inter- 
n Highway, leading from the United 
through Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica to the Panama Canal and beyond, should 
be completed. This highway would afford 
overland accessibility to the rich mineral 
resources of the Central American countries 
and beyond to those of South America. 

2. Additional and improved routes should 
be opened for more adequately linking the 
Alaskan Highway with the United States. 
Connecting feeder roads in the Alaskan Ter- 
ritory should also be completed for tapping 
the rich mineral resources in the interior of 
that region. Such extension of the north- 
ern highway would afford us a protected 
inland supply route for bringing the great 
resources of Alaska and northwestern Can- 
ada to the industrial centers of our two 
countries, thus lessening dependence upon 
sea lanes that are exposed to enemy attack. 

3. The St. Lawrence seaway, which has 
now been authorized, should be completed 
as expeditiously as practicable, thereby mak- 
ing available efficient transportation in ade- 
quate volume to bring the great iron ore 
deposits of Labrador to the iron and steel 
producing plants in the Great Lakes area. 
Also, other Canadian resources of strategic 
materials can thereby be effectively chan- 
neled to this heart of American and Ca- 
nadian industry. 

To the south of our border, the Inter- 
American Highway has already been built 
in large part. It is routed for thousands of 
miles from the United States through Mex- 
ico, through the Central American states to 
Panama. Beyond Panama, it is projected in 
a course that would, when constructed, con- 
nect up the national highway system of 
South America with the United States, as 
well as with the intermediate nations. Fill- 
ing in the unbuilt gaps would bring to com- 
pletion an arterial highway binding together 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere and 
strengthening our natural bond of neigh- 
borly friendship. 

The tourist trade alone would bring busi- 
ness and opportunity for understanding to 
the people of the Central American states. 
It would go far to protect these small na- 
tions against Communist infiltration. 


Development of their natural resources 
would follow inevitably upon the establish- 
ment of accessible transportation. It would 
enable those countries to reap the benefits 
of their own economic wealth for the ad- 
vancement of their people. It would re- 
sult in their selling to us raw materials which 
our industrial plants require for continuous 
operations. 


Completion of the Inter-American High- 
way would afford the United States a com- 
paratively safe inland route over which to 
bring in strategic raw materials. It would 
relieve us in very substantial measure of our 
dependence upon ocean transportation which 
is most difficult to maintain in time of war. 
During World War II, it was a matter of 
great concern that we had no overland means 
of getting necessary raw materials where 
they could be found on our own continent. 
Our ocean supply lines to and from far dis- 
tant sources were so costly to maintain and 
so menaced by the enemy that the Navy 
recommended the immediate completion of 
the Inter-American Highway. The highway 
was viewed as affording a land route to which 
we could resort and thus avoid the heavy 


States 
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losses of life, ship, and cargo fron ‘ 
we were then suffering due to enemy ... 
Besides these terrific losses, the overseas... 
ply lines were tying down large conti: aca 
of our naval forces on convoy and pa:., 
duty when these were sorely needed ¢, 4. 
battle elsewhere. ¥: 

When, as a Member of the Senate. 7 «», 
ceeded to the chairmanship of its T; a ae 
committee, the Navy urged construction 
the Inter-American Highway as 4 
alternate route for raw materials . 
ommended this construction work be oor, 
pleted notwithstanding the fact it wows 
have added seriously to the manpower shor. 
age we were then experiencing. The | 
American Highway would afford yu: 
to the rich, natural resources of the 
and South American countries by oy; 
transportation. Enemy submari 
not cut us off from needed raw materiaic -+ 
the type we could bring by this overjg; 
route from our neighbors to the south 

Congress has appropriated smal 
cooperation with Central American <¢ 
toward furthering construction of the 
ing links. But these funds are so smal! a 
to provide little more than token assistan 
leaving the work to proceed at such slow 
rate that many years would be required to 
bring it to completion. The project neeq; 
to be speeded up. 

Much of the same considerations app! 
to the desirability of having the Alaskay 
Highway improved and linked more ade 
quately to the United States; also to having 

nore branch feeder roads leading from the 
northern end to interior areas where n 
erals vital to our war potential are obtain. 
able. 

This highway was built under emergency 
conditions at great expenditure of money 
and effort. It runs from Dawson Creek in 
British Columbia to Fairbanks, Alaska, a dis- 
tance of over 1,500 miles. The most direct 
access is from Great Falls, Mont., over a 
rather circuitous highway leading north 
through Canada, a distance of some 1,0 
miles. New and more adequate routes are 
needed for reaching the Alaskan Highway 
from the United States, and more feeder 
roads at the northern terminus are required 
for reaching the rich mineral deposits of the 
interior. 

Such additional construction ul 
undertaken immediately. Joint agreement 
on the routes through Canada should be ar- 
ranged with the Canadian Government as 
soon as possible. It is important that these 
additional routes as well as the feeder roads 
be pushed to completion without delay in 
order that vitally needed mineral and ot 
resources of Alaska and neighboring North- 
west Canada may become accessible by 4 
protected overland artery of transportation 
Raw materials can thereby be fed int 
trial United States and Canada by su 
land transportation, making both ) 
less dependent upon ocean routes which a 
costly and difficult to defend. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is another pro} 
ect in an enlightened program o1 
ject. The seaway will aid material 
available the vast iron-ore depo: 
were recently tapped in Labrador 
the great mineral and timber res 
eastern Canada. That waterway will a 
abundant transportation for bringing s 
heavy and bulky materials in adequat 
quantity into the heart of the Great | 
industrial area where so much ol < 
material consuming industries are 
It will also serve as a further link with the 
Alaskan Highway for bringing materials !r 
Alaska and northwest Canada into the Gres! 
Lakes industrial empire. It will form 4 p\ 
of an integrated system of transportatio 
which will enable us to keep our own 
Canadian industries supplied. They 
thus be kept operating for the common 
fense of the continent and with 


located 
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ee to advance the economic well-being 
, the people. 

 ncportation is vital. The economy of 

age a and its expansion and growth are 

s»ye more favorably influenced by trans- 

ion than by almost any other factor. 

ndispensable to the opening up of re- 

of undeveloped territory. It pro- 

means for contact and business 

rse essential to that economic en- 

it of peoples which promotes 
endship, and understanding. 

tion of the three arteries of trans- 

the Inter-American Highway to 

the Alaskan Highway to the 

and the St. Lawrence seaway to 

t, all on our own continent, will 

ir neighbors as well as ourselves. 

m the parts of a program that should 

ed to completion with all possible 

rve the needs of our national de- 

to advance the prosperity and 

of our neighbors in the Western 
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DEPOSITS KNOWN OR REPORTED TO 
Tl IN CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES 


1 Rica: Rare earths, gold, manganese. 
Salvador: Asbestos, gold and silver, lead 
inc, petroleum, mercury, sulfur. 

Guatemala: Antimony, chromite, gold and 

phite, iron, lead and zinc, manga- 
1, molybdenum, petroleum, quartz 
mercury, sulfur, titanium. 
nduras: Antimony, bauxite (aluminum 
rold and silver, iron, manganese, mer- 
nickel, petroleum, zinc. 

Mexico: Antimony, arsenium (arsenic), 
ium, bismuth, cadmium, celestite, 
ite, fluorspar, gold and silver, graphite, 

iron, lead, Manganese, mica, molybdenum, 
nickel and cobalt, petroleum, mercury, sul- 

r , titanium, tungsten, uranium, 

\ m. 
Nicaragua: Antimony, copper, emetine, 
i, lead and zine, nickel, petroleum, mer- 
Ifur, tin. 
sma: Manganese, quebracho, gold. 
Central American States are also 
s of the following important agricul- 
oducts: Bananas, cacao, castor oil, 
oll, coffee, cordage fibers, cork, cot- 
ipok, lumber, chinchona bark, sugar, 
rubber. 


Major Actions of Ist Session of 84th Con- 
gress in International Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

m extending my remarks to include 

ly report to my constituents in the Sec- 

ond District of Illinois on the actions of 

lst session of the 84th Congress in 

eld of our relations with other na- 

The report follows: 

BarratT O'HARA’s REPORT FROM CONGRESS 

_ VEAR FRIEND: AS @ world power, our rela- 

with other nations is of importance. I 

try give you the complete picture of 

the Congress did in this field in the 


jor le islative actions of the 84th Con- 
the fleld of international affairs were 
i public laws (66, 86, 91, 129, 138, 196, 285, 
‘00), 2 House concurrent resolutions, 2 
t lutions, and 7 treaties ratified by 
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Public Law 66, continued to July 1, 1956, 
suspension of duties and import taxes on 
metal scrap. The others I will cover in order. 

PUBLIC LAW 86 
H. R. 1, reciprocal trade agreements 

Public Law 86 extends the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act from June 12, 1955, 
the date of its expiration, to June 30, 1958. 
It probably is the most important enactment 
of the Ist session of the 84th Congress. 
Failure to extend the trade agreements would 
have been a serious blow to our economy 
and, I am afraid, to our national security. 
Chicago, in the center of a large industry 
area, would have felt the full force of the 
blow. 

Nevertheless, Public Law 86 was enacted 
only after the bitterest of fights. The de- 
bate in the House was colorful and dramatic. 
Members sat motionless in their seats in 
rapt attention. On an early vote on a par- 
liamentary move we actually were defeated 
by 29 votes, 178 to 207. 

The reversal came only after Speaker Ray- 
BURN had taken the well (where Members 
stand when addressing the House) on one 
of the few such occasions and threw every- 
thing that he had in eloquence and prestige 
into the scales. The result was we won the 
next rollcall by 2 votes, 193 to 191. At an- 
other critical stage, when defeat seemed 
imminent, former Speaker MarTIN took over 
for the minority leadership. This time we 
squeezed through by 1 vote, 193 to 192. 
There were 49 absentees—illustrating the 
importance of attendance. So with the full 
force of (1) the administration, (2) the ma- 
jority leadership, and (3) the minority lead- 
ership, the victory was won only by an eye- 
lash. 

On the motion to recommit, the vote was 
199 yea, 206 nay, and on the final passage 
295 to 110. 

Reason for strength of opposition was 
that old-school protectionists had teamed 
up with Members from the coal and other 
areas where unemployment was attributed 
to the importation of fusel oil, glassware, 
and some other articles. 

The intensity of the Members from hard- 
hit West Virginia and the mining districts 
of Pennsylvania heightened the emotional 
atmosphere in which the battle was waged. 
They felt that they were fighting for home 
and fireside. (Major cause for decline in 
use of coal actually was dieselization of rail- 
roads. Another: We cut our importation of 
blue cheese from Denmark, and Denmark 
canceled her orders for United States coal 
and transferred them to Poland. World 
trade is not a one-way street.) 

The bill passed by the House was the bill 
recommended by President Eisenhower on 
the Cordell Hull pattern. Senate amend- 
ments watered it down. This watering down 
was made primarily by changes in the “escape 
clause,” the “peril point,” and “national 
security” provisions. The escape clause 
previously applied to an industry adversely 
affected by foreign imports. It now applies 
to specific commodities produced within 
the industry. 

Reciprocal trade agreements were inaug- 
urated in 1934. The United States now has 
agreements with 42 nations carrying on 80 
percent of world trade, totaling over $40 
billion a year. The United States exports 
20 percent of the goods in world trade, im- 
ports 15 percent. That means that while 
we furnish a rich and necessary market for 
friendly foreign countries, they actually buy 
5 percent more from us than we sell to 
them. Furthermore, but for the reciprocal 
agreements these foreign nations would not 
have the dollar buying power to do business 
with us, 

It is estimated by the Department of La- 
bor that 444 million jobs in the United States 
are dependent on the foreign market, both 
export and import. In 1951 agricultural ex- 
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ports reached $4 billion, representing the 
production of from 50 to 60 million acres 
of cultivated American farms. Since then 
the falling off of farm exports has resulted 
in lower farm prices, increased surpluses, 
acreage restrictions. Similar repercussions 
would attend the decline of our industrial 
exports. 

But even more important: the surest path 
to security and peace is trade on a fair and 
equitable basis. During the past year Rus- 
sie has negotiated many new reciprosal trade 
agreements with her satellites, some with 
neighboring European countries. We have 
entered into no new agreements. Meanwhile 
Red China flirts with Japan, knowing that 
Japan to eat must have imports and to ex- 
ist industrially must have a market for her 
manufactured wares. I think you will ap- 
prove my casting of your vote for Public 
Law 86. 

PUBLIC LAW 91 


H. R. 5695, import tax on copper 


This continues to June 30, 1958, the sus- 
pension of the copper import tax. While the 
United States is the world’s largest copper 
producer, it consumes (thanks in part to the 
auto industry) more than it produces. 
Countries that benefit from a duty-free mar- 
ket for their copper are Chile, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Peru, and Africa. 

PUBLIC LAW 129 
H. R. 5923, Inter-American Highway 


This I rate among the constructive ac- 
complishments of the first session of the 
84th Congress. It authorizes the immediate 
appropriation of money sufficient to com- 
plete the construction of the Inter-American 
Highway (from the Mexican border clear 
through to the Panama Canal) within 3 
years. 

Total cost will be $112,470,000. The United 
States assumes $74,980,000 as its share. 
Combined share of cooperating countries is 
$37,490,000 on a 2-to-1 matching basis. A 
wise investment, I think, having in mind (1) 
hemispheric security and solidarity, (2) de- 
velopment of neglected and heretofore iso- 
lated areas, and (3) the closer knitting to- 
gether of the peoples of Pan America in 
understanding neighborliness. It is to our 
own mutual interest that we should live with 
our neighbors south to the canal on the basis 
of real personal friendship. 

Hence I regard the decision to hurry the 
Inter-American Highway to completion as 
a heartening advance in good international 
relationships. Moreover, to complete the 
project in 3 years will require an enlarged 
fleet of road building equipment with skilled 
operators and personnel from the United 
States, meaning jobs for workers here in our 
factories and on the site of the project. 

I was interested in learning from the de- 
bate of the progress already made. In an- 
swer to a question Congressman CLARE HOFF- 
MAN was assured that today he could drive 
from his district in Michigan to the north- 
ern part of Guatemala without leaving a good 
hard road. (Later I heard that the road 
approaching Guatemala is not too good, al- 
most impassable during the rainy season 
from May through October.) It seems that 
Mexico completed her own road to the Guate- 
malan border entirely at her own expense, 
and that Guatemala extended a portion of 
the highway from her border at her own 
expense. 

In all, Mexico has built 1,600 miles of 
highway. That left 1,590 miles to complete 
the highway to the Panama Canal. On this 
the United States has been working in co- 
operation with Central American republics 
since 1934, has spent $57.7 million to date. 
There remains to be completed 25 miles in 
Guatemala, 134 miles in Costa Rica, and 14 
miles in Panama, which are now impassable. 

Three years more and you can pack the 
family in your automobile and go sightseeing 
all the way to the Canal. Look for mobile 
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settlements multiplying in tropical 

enic locations in Central America. With 
the present blockstops removed, the highway 
will open up a new era for the Central Amer- 
icans and our relations with them. It will 
stimulate development of new agricultural 
areas and of natural resources. New possi- 
bilities will be opened to United States capl- 
tal and the promotion of trade. 

Here are some interesting figures cited in 
the debate: In the year we started on the 
highway program our exports to Central 
America totaled $116 million. In 1954 our 
exports to those countries totaled $950 mil- 
lion Imports grew in value from $78 million 
to $560 million. In 1954 American tourists 
in the Caribbean area spent over $1 billion. 

Public Law 129 passed the House by a vote 
of 353 to 13. I think I used your vote wisely 
and as you would have approved in support- 
the measure and opposing all delaying 
weakening amendments. 

PUBLIC LAW 188 
S. 2090, Mutual Security Act 

Public Law 138 is the basic legislation (the 
authorization, not the actual appropriation) 
for (1) military assistance and (2) technical 
aid to other countries in the fiscal year 1956. 
It also authorizes contributions (among 
others) to United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Program ($24 million), Organization 
of American States ($1.5 million) , United Na- 
tions Refugee Fund ($1.4 million), for CARE 
and surplus foods transportation ($15 mil- 
lion), for resettlement of refugees ($6 mil- 
lion), to U. N. Agency for Palestine Refugees 
($65 million), to U. N. Children’s Fund ($14.5 
million). 

Authorizations total $3,252,868,000. This is 
486,993,000 more than similar authoriza- 
ions for the fiscal year 1955, an increase of 
about $0.5 billion. 

Briefly, this is the world picture as reflected 
in Public Law 138 and as presented in the 
debate: 


home 


ing 
and 


$ 
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Europe 


and technical assistance practically 
at anend. Present drive is to make friendly 
nations militarily strong. Please note this 
language: “The Congress believes it essential 
that ‘this act should be administered * * * 
to promote greater political federation, mili- 
tary integration, and economic unification in 
Europe.” Something in the nature of a 
United States of Europe would seem to be 
the indicated objective. 

Further reason for military assistance to 
friendly nations is given in the statement 
of congressional policy (sec. 549): “To defend 
themselves against aggression and contribute 
to the security of the free world” and “to 
assume an equal station among the free 
nations * * * and to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities for self-government.” 

Under Marshall plan, inaugurated in 1948 
exclusively as economic-aid program, $17 
billion was distributed in 4 years, the peak 
being reached in 1950. This put our Euro- 
pean allies on their feet economically. The 
1956 authorizations for defense and military 
assistance exceed $1 billion, only $98 million 
for grants and direct technical assistance. 

Spain, Yugoslavia, and the city of Berlin 
are the beneficiaries of the latter. Spain, 
now furnishing large military bases to the 
United States, needs improvement of railroad 
lines and powerplants, also irrigation and 
reclamation to bolster her agricultural econ- 
omy. Yugoslavia, flirting but in her way 
holding the line in Eastern Europe in alliance 
with Greece and Turkey, will get some $46 
million for technical assistance and machin- 
ery imports. A gesture with a calculated 
risk—keeping Tito independent of Moscow 
by giving him some United States help. 


Asia 


Aim Is to help In development of resources 
and raising of living standards, to offset So- 
viet technique of conquest by infiltration and 


Grants 


subversion. In this area (771 million people, 
third of world population) money so ear- 
marked, no military assistance except for 
Korea and Formosa. 

Illustration of tentative projects: develop- 
ment of Mekong River (of potential value to 
Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand), fisheries, 
minerals, transportation. 

Providing for nonmilitary assistance to 
Asia is $1.4 billion. Loans rather than 
grants, wherever possible, is emphasized. 
Chairman Richards pinpointed the reason- 
ing: “The people of India have blamed their 
lot on the British. Now the British are gone 
they are finding the problem of raising their 
standard of living both difficult and complex. 
If they cannot show results their ears will 
be turned to Moscow.” 

Near East, Africa, Latin America 

Drive in these areas is on the develop- 
ment front. For assistance in building dams, 
powerplants, and other works to accelerate 
the fight on poverty and meager living con- 
ditions $73 million is earmarked for the Near 
East and Africa, $38 million for Latin Amer- 
ica. In addition they will share in the 
technical cooperation and crop improvement 
program, $127.5 million direct United States 
aid, $153 million through U.N. This I think 
is a sound program. A world without pov- 
erty is world without the tensions that 
breed wars, also a world of buying markets 
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wares. 

Red China 
tion of Public Law 138 declares it 
the continuing sense of Congress that Red 
China should not be admitted to the United 
Nations. 
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PUBLIC LAW 196 

H. R. 6059, Philippine trade agreemcnt 

Until 1946 the United States had no ex- 
perience in granting independence to a part 
of its territory. Trade with the Philippines 
had been on an inter-American basis. When 
we granted independence trade had to be 
transferred to the basis of one sovereign 
nation dealing with another sovereign na- 
tion. But economic relationships do not 
change spontaneously with those of a po- 
litical nature. There must be a period for 
readjustments. So in 1946 we entered into 
a reciprocal free-trade agreement with the 
Philippine Repubiic. It provided (among 
other items) for gradual imposition of cus- 
toms duties, beginning with 5 percent a year 
and reaching 100 percent by 1974. 

In 1953 the new Republic, making real 
progress but having its own problems in 
rebuilding from the war, requested a revi- 
sion of this agreement. Representatives of 
both count! met in Washington in the 
fall of 1954 and worked out the revisions 
covered in Public Law 196. 

What Public Law 196 does is to give the 
Philippines a needed assist in building up 
her economy. 

Importance of this legislation is, it (1) 
strengthens our friendship with the Philip- 
pines; (2) butresses a cathedral of democ- 
racy in the Far East; and (3) highlights the 
policy of our Government to help other peo- 
ples attain political independence and eco- 
nomic stability. The story of our treatment 
of the Philippines and our continuing 
friendship is the best answer to evil propa- 
ganda, 


ies 


PUBLIC LAW 285 
H. R. 6382, international claims settlement 


American citizens have claims against 
Russia (dating back to the czars), Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Italy that total pos- 
sibly more than $1 billion. They are based 
upon war damage, nationalizations, and pre- 
war governmental debt (bonds). On hand 
to pay these off is $41 million; $9 million 
received from Russia in 1933; $5 million 
from Italy in 1947; and $27 million realized 
from the blocked assets of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania, 


Public Law 285 authorizes 
Claims Settlement Commission 
with the distribution. Purpose 
lation, recommended by the Pr; 
get the money (little in proport 
to the claimants without f 
There is only a slim chance, if 
thing further being realized. 
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clearing up the bankrupt estate 


fallen dynasties. 
PUBLIC LAW 350 


S. 1894, International Finance 
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Presently there are two banks 


capital for the development 
areas under the point 4 progra 
International Bank, to which 
States makes the largest contrit 
of the participating nations 
own Export-Import Bank. 
made an enviable record, with 
results achieved and at a subst 
to the Federal Government 
Public Law 350 
participation (with 


42 other 


The 
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authorizes Unit 


third bank, the International Fina: 


ration, to make risk loans not 
the existing 2 banks. 


Capital 


$100 million; our contribution, $35 


IFC concept was endorsed in 


1905 


by a 50 to 0 vote, met with fav 


Pan-American Conference in 


ture (risk) capital badly needed i: 


South of us. 


Possible forerunns 


sumer credit in Latin America. 1 
serious consideration to bolster buvi 


of those countries. 


This measure was cleared 


thy 
UntT 


Banking and Currency Committee, 
your representative is a member. 


mittee and on the floor of the 
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Brazi 
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it my full support, but only with the 


ance that IFC would not compe 


mately undermine) the Export -Import B 


In committee I asked Secret: 
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ury Humphrey if it was the intent 
IFC to raise additional capital by th 


keting of its debentures. 
regard as the International Bar 


In my remarks on the floor 


He 


hoped IFC could be as successf 
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re 
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against excessive offerings of 


since, in the case of the Internat 
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about 85 percent of its debenture: 


marketed in the United State: 
make risk loans. Until we see 
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out, with the contribution our G 
is making, I hope the risk will n 


on to individual American 
so easy for persons with modest 


no financial advisers to get hurt 


RESOLUTIONS 
Senate Resolution 93, dis 
Creates a bipartisan committ¢ 
ators to make study of propo 
armament and control of 
destruction. 


Senate Resolution 
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weapons 


Proclaims the hope of the Senate t 


ples in “captivity of alien des 
again enjoy the right of 

tion * * * and that the sove 
of self-government shall be rest 


reign 


all in accordance with the pledg¢ 


lantic Charter.” 


House Concurrent Resolution 
nism and coloniali 

Declares that ‘Communist 
and other forms of colonialism 
denial of the inalienable righ 
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policy and influence of United Stat 


port other peoples in their effor 
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sume an equal station among 
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urrent Resolution 157, reaffirms 
hope for peace 
the resolution adopted unanimous- 
House and Senate on the occasion of 
ting at San Francisco commemorat- 
‘ 10th anniversary of the United 
Nat It “reaffirms the deep desire of the 
f the United States for an hon- 
nd lasting peace, and expresses the 
t the people of all the nations of 
world join with the people of the United 
, a renewed effort for peace.” The 
is requested by the Congress to 
in expression of such reaffirmation 
hope to the assembled nations. 


TREATIES 


le II, section 2, paragraph 2 of the 
tution states that the President “shall 
wer, by and with the advice and con- 
f the Senate, to make treaties, provided 

-thirds of the Senators present concur.’’ 

wing the first session of the 84th Con- 

by the required two-third votes the 
atified the following treaties: 

Treaty for collective mutual defense of 
itheast Asia signed by United States, Aus- 

1. New Zealand, Philippines, Thailand, 
i Great Britain, and France. Rati- 
February 1, 1955, by vote of 82 to 1. 

y for mutual defense signed by 
ates and Republic of China. Rati- 
ruary 9, 1955, by vote of 64 to 6. 
eaty signed by United States, Eng- 

i, France, and West Germany terminat- 

ccupation of West Germany and recog- 
niz sovereignty of Federal Republic. Rat- 
ified April 1, 1955, by vote of 76 to 2. 

4. Protocol to North Atlantic Treaty signed 
by 14 nation members of NATO admitting 
West Germany. Ratified April 1, 1955, by 

te of 76 to 2. 

5. Protocol of International Telecommu- 
nication Convention at Buenos Aires signed 
by Unitde States and 82 other countries co- 
perating in regulation of radio frequencies. 
Ratified April 1, 1955, by vote of 63 to 3. 

6. Treaty for the reestablishment of an in- 
lependent and democratic Austria signed by 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
U.S. S. R., and Austria. Ratified June 17, 
1955, by a vote of 63 to 3. 

7. Conventions governing treatment of 
prisoners of war and protection of civilians 
in time of war, signed at Geneva, August 12, 
1949. Ratified July 6, 1955, by vote of 177 


ic 






U J, 
As your representative, I have had no part 
treatymaking. I have added them merely 
to complete the picture of international 


Nore.—There is much talk in Washington 
of the growing national stature of Senator 
\LTER F. GEORGE and Congressman JAMES 
P, RicHARDs, Chairmen, respectively, of the 

nate and House Committees on Foreign 
Affairs. RicHaRDs’ handling of bills on the 

r of the House was masterful, attracted 
favorable comment of Members and observ- 

Congressman THOMAS GORDON, Chicago, 
Yo.2 man on the committee, next to Ricu- 
‘RDS. He is quiet, effective, a very valuable 

the chairman. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
BaRRATT O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 
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A Tribute to the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League on Its 25th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


_ Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
‘0 extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
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would like to take this opportunity to 
report to my colleagues in the Congress 
that I have arranged to have presented 
to the National Headquarters of the 
Japanese American Citizens League, in 
commemoration of their 25th anniver- 
Sary aS a national organization, an 
American flag which has flown over the 
Capitol of the United States. 

My colleagues, both here in the House 
and in the Senate, who are acquainted 
with the membership and purposes of 
the Japanese American Citizens League, 
more popularly identified as the JACL, 
and who have supported, particularly 
after World War II, many of its legis- 
lative suggestions which have not only 
greatly enlarged the area of racial free- 
dom and human dignity in this Nation 
but have also demonstrated our national 
and international good will toward 
those of Asian origin, will, I am confi- 
dent, applaud this presentation of our 
flag, with all that it means, to this ex- 
emplary organization which has person- 
ified, as few organizations with similar 
objectives have, their slogan, “For bet- 
ter Americans in a greater America.” 

I know that many of my colleagues, 
of both political parties from every geo- 
graphical section, join with me in con- 
gratulating the JACL on their first quar- 
ter century of dedicated service to our 
country, in general, and to our Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry, in particular. 

To appreciate just how much has been 
accomplished in the past 25 years, one 
need only look back in mind’s eye to 
1930, when the ill effects of the Japanese 
Exclusion Act of 1924 were still clearly 
visible and Japanese Americans were 
suspect people concentrated only on our 
west coast. In contrast, examine their 
position today as accepted and assimi- 
lated fellow Americans who are known 
and welcomed throughout the entire 
land. To have accomplished so much, 
for any people, in such a short time, and 
against such odds of prejudice and dis- 
crimination, with so little in the way of 
financial and political backing, is not 
only a tribute to the leadership and 
membership of JACL but also to the sys- 
tem of government and the democratic 
processes which gave opportunity and 
incentive for such progress in human 
relations. 

As we wish for JACL, its officers and 
its membership, another quarter century 
of successful attainment in the common 
cause of trying to make our land a better 
place in which to live and work, may I 
add the hope that the next 25 years to 
come will not be under the same trying 
circumstances either for our Nation or 
for Americans of Japanese ancestry. 


JACL IDENTIFIED WITH JAPANESE IN AMERICA 


Seldom can the history of a people be 
identified with a single organization. 
But, uniquely and unmistakably, the 
annals of persons of Japanese ancestry 
on the United States mainland during 
their most crucial and tumultuous quar- 
ter century, when their destiny in this 
country was secured for all time to come, 
is the story of JACL. 

Indeed, had it not been for JACL, with 
its skillful use of the tools of democracy, 
it is doubtful that those of Japanese 
origin in this land would enjoy the 
healthy and promising status that is 
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theirs today as and loyal 
Americans. ' 

JACL’s record belies the facts that 
Americans of Japanese ancestry are 
among the fewest in numbers and the 
youngest in average age of all our many 
nationality groups, being only some 85.- 
000 average about 30 years in age: that 
they are only one generation removed 
from the emigrants of an Asian land 
whose culture, language, and heritage are 
quite different from that of most Ameri- 
cans who trace their origins to Europe: 
and that they were persecuted and pros- 
ecuted as perhaps no other racial mi- 
nority in our Nation's experience. 

FIRST CONVENTION, SEATTI E, 1930 

Over the Labor Day weekend in 1930. 
some 112 Nisei, or American-born citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry, representing 
10 local civic clubs in Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California, met in Seattle and 
organized the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League to encourage Americaniza- 
tion among both the citizen and alien 
Japanese and to promote the general 
welfare of the group by securing the re- 
peal or nullification of racially restric- 
tive State and Federal laws which cir- 
cumscribed their opportunities for full 
citizenship and economic and social de- 
velopment. 

Indicative of their spirit, even so long 
ago, was their insistence that there be 
no hyphen between the words “Japa- 
nese” and “Americans,” for these Nisei 
declared that they were not hyphenated 
Americans with divided allegiances, but 
only loyal Americans. The word “Jap- 
anese,” they carefully explained, was 
merely a descriptive adjective modifying 
the important noun “American” and was 
used only for purposes of identifying the 
special problems of the group. 

At successive biennial national con- 
ventions held in Los Angeles in 1932, 
in San Francisco in 1934, in Seattle 
again in 1936, in Los Angeles again in 
1938, and in Portland in 1940, JACL 
delegates met to review their program 
and progress and to chart new projects 
to make more meaningful for Japanese 
Americans the equality which should 
have been theirs as native-born citizens. 

Each succeeding national convention 
witnessed a growth in membership and 
chapters, with the last pre-World War 
II conclave in Portland attracting almost 
a thousand delegates from over fifty 
chapters. In 1940, the national council, 
which is the policymaking agency, wel- 
comed the intermountain district coun- 
cil, comprising Utah and Idaho, the first 
district council outside the West Coast 
where the overwhelming majority of all 
persons of Japanese ancestry in the 
United States resided. 

PRE-WORLD WAR II DECADE 


During their first decade of existence 
as a national organization, JACL was 
able to secure special legislation enabling 
alien Japanese who had served honorably 
in our Armed Forces in World War I to 
become naturalized citizens and pro- 
viding for the expeditious naturaliza- 
tion of Nisei wives who had lost their 
citizenship by marriage to alien Jap- 
anese. But they were neither able to 
persuade the Congress to eliminate race 
as a qualification for naturalization, nor 
to repeal the Japanese and other Orien- 
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tal exclusion laws. Success in these ef- 
forts might conceivably have averted 
war in the Pacific. 

On local, municipal, and State levels, 
JACL chapters were active in promoting 
economic and educational opportunities, 
in eliminating discriminatory and preju- 
dicial practices and ordinances which 
were the outgrowth of the “yellow peril” 
hate campaigns of an earlier era, and 
in refuting vicious charges of unassimil- 
ability by demonstrating civic respon- 
sibility. 

In spite of their youth and inexperi- 
ence, in spite of voluntary, part-time 
worr, for there was never any money 
for staff or offices, the JACL was remark- 
ably successful even in the prewar period 
when their major attention was devoted 
to building up an organization with re- 
sponsible membership and leadership. 

In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that unlike most other national- 
ity groups in this country, because the 
alien, parent generation from Japan was 
barred by Federal statute from the priv- 
ilege of naturalization, the older, more 
experienced Japanese were not in a po- 
sition to provide the leadership and 
guidance that proved so helpful to other 
national minorities in our midst in their 
earlier, pioneering days. 

When it became apparent that inter- 
national tensions between the nation of 
their birth and the land of their ances- 
try were increasing to the danger point, 
in August 1941, the national board com- 
posed of the nationally elected officers 
and the chairmen of the various district 
councils, who serve as the governing body 
between biennial national council con- 
ventions, met in San Francisco, voted for 
a modest budget, and appointed an ex- 
ecutive secretary, a paid staff member 
for the first time in their history, to pre- 
pare if possible for any eventuality. 

WORLD WAR II 


But the war came before any real 
progress was made to build up the or- 
ganization or to prepare the Japanese- 
American communities on the Pacific 
coast for the tragic events that were to 
follow. 

Because these Americans with Japa- 
nese faces looked like the enemy, and be- 
cause hate and hysteria were fomented 
against this defenseless segment of our 
population, all persons of Japanese an- 
cestry, through no fault of their own, 
became suspect in the minds of their own 
Government as well as their neighbors. 

The leading alien Japanese, who were 
subjects and nationals of Japan because 
by our laws they could not become nat- 
uralized citizens, were interned as a 
precautionary measure by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The Japanese 
language and other community newspa- 
pers were closed down. The various Jap- 
anese settlements on the west coast 
were in confusion and in fear. And so, 
the leadership of the whole suspect popu- 
lation was thrust upon the JACL, still a 
relatively young organization dependent 
almost entirely on voluntary help. The 
average age of the American-born Nisei 
at that time, it might be noted, was still 
in the late teens. 

To the credit of JACL, they did not 
shirk their responsibilities even under 
the most trying of circumstances. 
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JACL tried to persuade the Govern- 
ment and the American people to dis- 
tinguish between enemy Japan and 
loyal Japanese-Americans, but in vain. 
Various interests, some legitimate, but 
most not, goaded the Army into ordering 
the mass evacuation of all persons of 
Japanese ancestry, citizens and aliens 
alike, to barrack camps in the interior 
wilderness, without trial or hearing of 
any kind, when martial law had not 
been declared and our courts were sup- 
posed to be functioning. 

JACL AND THE EVACUATION ORDERS 


JACL at first protested as best they 
could the validity and the necessity for 
the exclusion orders. But when the 
orders were described as having been 
dictated by “military necessity,” even 
though disagreeing with that finding, 
JACL urged all its members and all 
others of Japanese ancestry to cooperate 
in their own removal as their ultimate 
contribution to the national defense, 
even though such cooperation would 
cause property losses in hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and incalculable suffer- 
ing, misery, and humiliation. 

It was this unprecedented cooperation 
that resulted in the mass evacuation of 
some 110,000 civilians without incident 
and forced reappraisal of the so-called 
Japanese problem, for it was incon- 
ceivable that disloyal or dangerous per- 
sons would not have at least attempted 
to embarrass the Army and provoked 
bloodshed, thereby providing the enemy 
with valuable propaganda in its efforts to 
gain the support of fellow Asians. 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, now presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania State College, paid 
tribute to JACL’s leadership in this mat- 
ter when, as the first director of the War 
Relocation Authority, which was estab- 
lished by Executive order to supervise 
the detention program following the 
military removal phase, he testified be- 
fore a congressional appropriations sub- 
committee in 1942 for funds with which 
to effectuate his task. 

RIGHT TO SERVE IN MILITARY DEMANDED 


Over the Thanksgiving weekend, 1942, 
long after the evacuation itself had been 
completed, delegates from all 10 reloca- 
tion centers and from the “free zones” 
gathered in emergency national session 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, and, after re- 
affirming their faith in their Govern- 
ment, unanimously adopted resolutions 
demanding the right to serve in the 
Armed Forces which had been denied 
them by selective service after the out- 
break of war, and the opportunity for 
those remaining in camp to leave and 
seek normal lives and employment to aid 
the national defense in the Midwest and 
in the East. 

The first of these resolutions paved 
the way for the formation of the now 
fabled 442d Regimental Combat Team, 
that most-decorated military unit in 
American military history for its size and 
length of service, composed entirely of 
volunteer Japanese Americans from the 
Territory of Hawaii, where, incidentally 
there was no mass evacuation, and, more 
impressively, from behind the barbed 
wire fences of these desert camps where 
our own Government had incarcerated 
them. Seldom, if ever, has there been a 
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greater demonstration of faith in ep» 
try than this. z 

Other Nisei troops served in Compa: 
Intelligence against the Japanese enem, 
in the Pacific and with other Armed 
Forces units in Europe. ~— 

Meanwhile, the War Relocation Au. 
thority initiated a program of gradys) 
resettlement from the wilderness center: 
to midwestern and eastern communities 
which discovered that Japanese Amer. 
cans, too, were human. . 


FIRST POSTWAR NATIONAL CONVENTION 


After the end of hostilities, when many 
of its members who had served in the 
442d and in G-2 in the Pacific returned 
to try to translate their wartime exploits 
into positive good for their parents anq 
families, JACL held its first postwar pj. 
ennial national convention in Denver 
Colo., in the spring of 1946, and there 
determined upon a threefold program to 
secure the kind of acceptance and equa}. 
ity which would forever safeguard per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry in this country 
from a repetition of their World War II 
tragedies: 

Legislatively, to secure equality in and 
under the law, and particularly in the 
matter of naturalization privileges in 
order that the alien parents of these gal. 
lant Nisei might share, at long last. in 
that precious United States citizenship 
which would nullify all of the hundreds 
of anti-Japanese laws sanctioned by that 
racially ineligible to citizenship classi- 
fication in our Federal code; also, to re- 
peal the Japanese Exclusion Act alone 
with all of the remaining racial prohibi- 
tions against immigration from Asia. 

Judicially, to seek in the courts the 
invalidation of all discriminatory stat- 
utes, and especially the alien land laws 
of some 13 Western States by which the 
Japanese had been denied the right to 
economic opportunities through the 
ownership and occupation of land: and 

Educationally, to conduct nationally 
public information campaign to pu 
cize the wartime record of devotion and 
sacrifice of all persons of Japanese an- 
cestry and to gain the good will and 
support of their fellow Americans for 
their legislative and judicial objectives. 

That in the 9 years since the Denver 
convention the JACL has just about at- 
tained all of their major objectives is 
plainly evident, although just how re- 
mains a “miracle of democracy,” as 0! 
old Japanese pioneer described it at a 
recent naturalization ceremony. 

JACL has utilized the tools of a repre 
sentative government in such an eff: 
manner that they are today a mod 
can well be emulated by others s¢ 
justice and equality of treatment. 

MANY MEMBERS HAVE HELPED 

Many Members of Congress, f1 
West as well as from other sections 
the country, Republicans and Dem 
alike, have actively participated 1 
enactment of these remedial and correc- 
tive statutes which have been enacted 1h 
the past decade, 

Reading of the testimony before con- 
gressional committees and the Record on 
the debates in the Congress on the many 
bills which have given a new meaning 
democracy to these recently “suspect 
Americans amount to a testament | 








ition and esteem seldom voiced by 

ymakers. e 

ror my part, I am proud of having 

n associated with JACL’s postwar 

scram from the beginning. In fact, 
~ Japan in 1925 I became convinced we 
swust eliminate the racial barriers in our 
‘»micration and naturalization laws if 
~e hoped to have lasting peace in the 
pacific. I urged such legislation in my 
evet year in Congress, 1943. But not 

-+) 1948 was it possible to get enough 

ince in national thinking to give some 
spe for success. I then drafted and 
‘troduced the so-called Asian provi- 
sons of What is now the Immigration 
nd Nationality Act of 1952. These pro- 
»osals provided that all racial, though 

+ numerical, exclusions to immigration 

repealed and that the privilege of 
»aturalization shall no longer be limited 
-o specially designated races and nation- 
ities. No person of whatever race or 
origin was to be ineligible to American 
sitizenship because of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. 

SUMMARY RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 

Those noncontroversial features of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
providing for naturalization and immi- 
sration privileges to the Japanese and 
other Asians, would not have been at- 
tainable so soon after the war with 
Japan without the remarkable efforts of 
JACL and hence represent its most note- 
worthy achievement. For through their 
enactment alien Japanese were, for the 
first time in United States history, in- 
vited to become naturalized citizens in 
the land of their choice, and the citi- 
zenship of their American-born became 
unqualified and untainted. 

The Congress has also approved leg- 
islation providing some compensation 
for certain real and personal property 
losses suffered as a consequence of the 
evacuation, Some thirty millions of dol- 
lars have been paid to more than 20,000 
exacuees as a token of congressional re- 
cret that the loyalty of the Japanese- 
American population was misjudged, 
and to provide restitution and simple 
justice. The claims program is not yet 
completed, however, and amendments to 
expedite and liberalize the remaining 
payments are presently before the 
Congress. 

Through general and private legisla- 
tion, I have been told, some 500 ordi- 
nances and laws that were once directed 
against persons of Japanese ancestry in 
this country have been repealed or in- 
validated and that at the present time 
there are no statutes anywhere in the 
land specifically discriminatory against 
the Japanese, 

The JACL coupled their congressional 
campaigns with special activities in the 
various State legislatures concerned to 
tliminate the remaining vestiges of the 
anti-Orientalism” of the early 1900’s. 

In the field of litigation, too, nationally 
and in the States, JACL has successfully 
argued the unconstitutionality of dis- 
criminatory laws which restricted the op- 
portunities of persons of Japanese an- 
cestry and subjected them to indignities. 
The alien land laws, the prohibition 
“sainst commercial fishing, racial re- 
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Strictive covenants, segregation in pub- 
lic places and schools, exclusion of jury 
lists—all these and more have been de- 
termined in favor of the Nisei and the 
immigrant generation, their new citi- 
zen-parents—not always pleaded alone 
by the JACL but in some cases in con- 
cert with others similarly seeking more 
equitable consideration as citizens in this 
democracy. 

The American people now know and 
welcome Americans of Japanese ances- 
try. They are no longer confined in the 
main to the west coast but are to be 
found in every State in the Union, ac- 
cepted by their neighbors and com- 
pletely assimilated into their respective 
communities. 

I have been advised by the JACL, as 
they prepare for their next quarter 
century of service, that Americans of 
Japanese ancestry enjoy a far better sta- 
tus in this country than ever before, even 
in the best of prewar days. Today they 
are confident of their future, for under 
the leadership of the JACL they are, in 
fact, better Americans in an America 
made greater by their contributions. 

In 1930, JACL was a few hundred 
members in 10 small chapters scattered 
in Washington, Oregon, and California. 
Today JACL, based upon its solid record 
of accomplishment, boasts more than 
15,000 active members in 88 chapters in 
some 32 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

TOUCHSTONE OF DEMOCRACY 


The JACL story for their first 25 years 
is an inspiring document of democracy 
in action at the best, an epic which 
could have been written only in America 
and which completely refutes the hate 
and race mongers of only a few years ago 
who charged that the Japanese, by their 
very character, were unassimilable into 
the American cultural pattern, which it- 
self, as we all know, is made up of the 
cultures and the contributions of all the 
many peoples who have immigrated to 
these shores since time immemorial, as 
did the ancestors of all of us. 

But perhaps even more important in 
the long pull of history is that what the 
JACL has accomplished here in the 
United States is living proof to all the 
free peoples of the world, and especially 
to those in the Far East who are so im- 
portant to us as a nation today, that the 
democratic way is best, for it makes pos- 
sible the correction of abuses and wrongs 
and the achievement of justice and re- 
dress on the basis of the complete record 
and of individual merit, not race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 

Ours is an imperfect democracy, it is 
true. But the JACL has proved that it is 
a constantly improving one which con- 
tinually strives to forge an ever more 
perfect union. 

Congratulations to the Japanese 
American Citizens’ League, their officers, 
and their members on this historic mile- 
stone in human relations. 

All of us have learned much from their 
quarter-century history, and all of us 
can gain much by putting into practice, 
as they have so nobly done, their nation- 
al slogan, “For better Americans in a 
greater America.” 
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Report to the Voters of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, with the adjournment of every 
session of Congress, I have reported to 
each enrolled voter of my district. It is 
my great privilege and proud responsi- 
bility to be the Representative of the 
10th Congressional! District of New York. 
I answer personally every letter written 
to me. I have served thousands of my 
constituents in their personal problems. 
It is an honor not only to be your Repre- 
sentative but also to be a ranking mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House, assigned as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Europe. 

My office in Washington is open 6 days 
a week. Letters sent there receive my 
immediate attention. The address is: 
Epna F. KeEtty, Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washington 
ye Bd 


I direct myself now to the report of the 
84th Congress. 

President Eisenhower's request for a 
Republican Congress during the congres- 
sional campaign in 1954 was rejected by 
the voters on Election Day. It was re- 
jected because the American people had 
been accustomed to and they wanted a 
return to a pattern of constructive legis- 
lation instituted during Democratic ad- 
ministrations. During this period pro- 
grams of farsighted social legislation had 
been accomplished by courageous men 
and women who fearlessly met the prob- 
lems of the day. Many of these impor- 
tant measures, instituted for the benefit 
of the public welfare, were denounced 
as “too socialistic’ by the Republican 
Party—the same party which gave un- 
stinting support to the affairs of big 
business. 

Thus the election returns of 1954 
brought into being the 1st session of the 
84th Congress, Democratic by a slight 
majority and under Democratic leader- 
ship. Many obstacles confronted this 
Congress, not the least of which was a 
review of the 41 Presidential commis- 
sions which had been established during 
the 83d Congress to evaluate policies of 
former Democratic administrations. It 
came as no surprise to the sponsors of 
these policies that they were not found 
wanting. What has surprised many is 
that, in the process of continuation or 
extension, policies became Republican 
with no reference to their Democratic 
foundation. Many Republican legisla- 
tors reserved their previous stand not 
because of the intrinsic merit of the 
policy but solely on its sponsorship. 

In my report I shall address myself 
first to issues relative to foreign pol- 
icy—international—and, second, to the 
issues encompassing the domestic field— 
national. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


It must be borne in mind that the 
foreign policy of the Republican admin- 
istration is the basic foreign policy 
forged by the Democratic Party. This 
policy has been making history since 
1945 when the United States, first, joined 
the United Nations; second, established 
the ECA program; third, enacted the 
mutual defense pact; fourth, initiated 
the mutual-security program, including 
point 4; fifth, ratified the North Atlantic 
Treaty and other regional pacts. 

This is the policy that was called a 

‘lack of foreign policy” by the Repub- 
lican Party in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1952. They contended that the 
policy of containment of the Democratic 
Party was against the libération of the 
enslaved peoples of the world. In their 
reappraisal they soon realized that lib- 
eration, as they saw it, could not be 
achieved without resort to war. 
_ Coexistence is now offered to a hopeful 
world. In 1925 Stalin called for a period 
of coexistence as a temporary measure. 
In 1955 the smiling successors of Stalin 
put coexistence on one side of their scale 
of justice and on the other the enslaved 
people of small countries whose promised 
freedom is a mirage. Coexistence in that 
light is an impossible dream between the 
free and the slave world. It means ap- 
peasement—accepting the status quo of 
the world. 

The mutual-security program, com- 
monly referred to as foreign aid, author- 
izes and appropriates funds which im- 
plement the foreign policy of the United 
States. This year Congress gave $2.7 
billion to the President to be used as our 
share toward the collective security of 
the free world. A Democratic Congress 
gave the President full authority to 
transfer these funds to any region of the 
world. Flexibility was deemed necessary 
to meet the many crises of the present 
day. This new money plus the carry- 
over of past years amounts to over $12 
billion. 

Republican acceptance of the far- 
sighted foreign policy of the past 10 years 
may be noted in excerpts from state- 
ments made during this session by lead- 
ers of the Republican Party before meet- 
ings of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles: 

It (mutual-security program) has been 
unique in the whole history of the world * * * 
This program of mutual security continues 
to be an essential part of our overall policy 
of seeking to bring those rulers who now 
follow the line of international communism 
to see the futility of the policy of attempt- 
ing world conquest. 


Director of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, Harold E. Stassen: 

The military assistance which has been 
furnished to our allies in NATO and to the 
other countries in the free world has pro- 
vided a firm foundation for collective de- 
tensive strength and has served as an ef- 
fective deterrent against Communist mili- 
tary aggression, 

A provision of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram—MSA—requires that countries re- 
cipient of American aid permit continu- 
ous “inspection and review” of the use 
of the aid. This provision is based upon 
common sense. The Executive may give 
military or economic aid to any country 
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if he deems it advisable for national 
security. 

For this reason I want inspection of 
United States aid in all countries to be 
carried out by United States missions as 
ordered by Congress. Any nation re- 
fusing this inspection should be refused 
aid. Yugoslav military authorities have 
turned back every recent effort by United 
States officials to increase their observa- 
tion of the military-aid program. Yet, 
with United States military aid Yugo- 
slavia has been able to reequip her army, 
one of the biggest in Europe, with largely 
American material instead of Russian. 

The premise upon which American 
policy toward Yugoslavia is based is that 
we want Yugosalvia to be a strong coun- 
try with a free and independent citizenry. 
And deviation toward the satellite status 
it occupied in the Communist camp 
would of necessity change American 
policy. Recently, the mood of the Yugo- 
slav dictator has been critical of the 
West and cordial to the Soviet Union, 
On July 29 a report come from reliable 
sources that Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union have equated their debts with 
each other. 

Once again I introduced an amend- 
ment to the mutual security bill to cut 
off all aid to Yugoslavia, including new 
authorization of about $40 million and 
several hundred miillion dollars of unde- 
livered materiel from previous pro- 
grams. The United States has already 
given over $1 billion. 

My amendment was not adopted, but 
the Appropriations Committee of Con- 
gress cut the assistance requested by 
President Eisenhower. There is great 
flexibility, however, under the terms of 
the MSA bill of 1955. The Executive is 
enabled to transfer funds on a global 
basis as crises arise. It is his sole re- 
sponsibility now to discontinue assist- 
ance when and where the provisions of 
the law are violated. 

One of the first acts of the 84th Con- 
gress was to grant authority to the Ex- 
ecutive to employ the Armed Forces of 
the United States for protecting the se- 
curity of Formosa, the Pescadores, and 
related positions and territories of that 
area. This mesaure, passed almost 
unanimously, presented to the world a 
united and determined people support- 
ing their President in a moment of crisis. 
Such determination on the part of free 
people is the key to peace in this atomic 
age. President Eisenhower requested 
this authority when danger was immi- 
nent and it has not been rescinded. The 
Executive receives daily secret reports 
which are not available to Congress. 
Possessing this knowledge, he alone 
must decide what action to take in 
order to decrease the tensions between 
the free world and the Communist bloc. 

I was a member of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs which reported 
on and had passed by the House H. R. 
2097, a bill to adjust the annuities of 
Foreign Service officers who retired be- 
fore July 1, 1949, and the widows of such 
officers. It provides for a $324 increase. 
No additional charge against government 
is made for this disbursement. The 
Foreign Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity Fund, to which the personnel con- 
tributed, will bear the cost. 


A ug 


This increase involves about 2 
ple, plus 90 who had not hither 
eligible, all of whom are of advar 
It adjusts their retirement pa: 
equivalent of the cost-of-living i; 
given to Federal employees by an 
Congress in 1952. I was respor 
the amendment in the bill y 
cluded the widows of the office: 
for the across the board increass 
as against a percentage incr: 

On other international issues t) 
ident had the confidence and sy 
the Democrats. This was given 
to the world that Congress was 
support of our President, whs} 
same time many of us realized t} 
ther implementation was 
needed. Treaties ratified were: 

First. South-East Asia Treaty 0 
zation—SEATO. 

This is a NATO-like collective s 
pact for the Far East. It is in t} 
print stage. 

Second. Security Pact with Nat 
ist China. 

Third. West Germany 


appro’ 


sovereign State and a member of NAT 


Fourth. Restored 
Austria. 


independenc 


This is the same treaty which vy 


sponsored by the Democratic adn 
tration over 10 years ago and 


over 200 times by U. S.S.R. Ib Neve 


that this treaty should have 


changed in line with present condit 


Under its terms U. S. S. R. will ta 
same reparations as previously p] 
despite the fact that in the inte: 
10 years Austrian economy ha: 


drained by Soviet occupation. Will 1 
the United States now be asked to hs 
this independent nation economicall; 
thereby helping to pay U.S.S. R.? 


Fifth Vietnam. 

In this country is one of the m 
ical situations in the Far East 
one of several members of the Fi 


Affairs Committee who guided th: 


ministration to continue their | 
support of South Vietnam. W 
quested that the administration : 
cooperation with the French in | 


mining the new Ziem regime. Prooi! 
been given us that the French Arm, 


sustaining the anti-Government f 
The reciprocal trade bill stand 
recognition of the real fact th 
United States has accepted its : 
political and military leadershij 
free world. It recognizes that w 
not fight economic wars with our } 
cal and military allies. The im 
of the extension of the recipr« 
program which was initiated 
Democratic administration in 
noted by the priority number 1 
by the present administration 
Reciprocal trade was one of t! 
bitterly debated issues in the 84 
gress. In this legislation, the P 
is permitted to enter into mutu 


reduction agreements with other ¢ 


tries. Hearings are held on th: 


commodities before this reduction act 

can be taken and the Tariff Commission 
must report when a peril point } 
reached so that serious harm to Un te i 


States industry will be avoided. 
United States is to sell its good 
in other countries, it must 
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in those countries. This is only 
The United States produces 
than 40 percent of the world’s total 
of goods and services although 
nercent of the world population 
iin the United States. To those 
fee] that we are self-sufficient we 
int out that we have to turn to 
‘eountries for our supplies of 
chrome, lead, zinc, oil, manga- 

i other vital commodities. 
eatest opposition to the Presi- 
equest for this reciprocal trade 
n came from his own Republi- 
The bill was passed only be- 
of the help given the President by 
yomocrats in the House led by 
- Sam RAYBURN. Had President 
ower given forceful assistance 
i more active support for this famous 
ram, a less protectionist bill would 
been enacted. As finally passed, it 
weakest version of the program 
tuted by the late Cordell Hull two 

ago. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


the category of national defense, 
he draft law was extended for 4 years 
nd the draft of doctors and dentists for 
29 years. The Reserve bill—Public Law 
.5—is not too satisfactory because of 
the National Guard features. The ad- 
ministration’s proposed Reserve bill in- 
yolved a reduction in the standing 
Armed Forces and an increase in 
iantity and quality of the military re- 
serves, The reduction in standing 
forces is under way and should be com- 
pleted within the year. In the bill pro- 
posed by the President, young men in- 
cluding veterans, would be required to 
ive active service in the Reserve or Na- 
tional Guard. The present 800,000-man 
paid Reserve would be increased to 2.9 
million trained and ready reservists 
by 1960. 

The Congress objected to many 
features of the President’s measure. It 
was felt that compulsion, particularly of 
experienced veterans, was unfair, and 
that the bill would open the door to 
compulsory military training. Also, this 
bill would have forced some of our citi- 
zens to serve against their wills in 
racially segregated National Guard 
units. When the bill was finally voted 
on by both the House and the Senate, 
little of the original wording remained. 
Under the enacted bill, almost all com- 
pulsion was omitted and no person who 
had served in the Armed Forces is re- 
quired to participate in the Reserve pro- 
gram. Persons serving in the future 
have Reserve obligations up to 6 years, 
depending on their degree of active par- 
ticipation. Incentives were provided 
whereby young men would volunteer in 
their total draft and Reserve obligations. 
Since 1952 the Democrats have opposed 
the $5 billion cut in the Air Force recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower. When 
the U. S. S. R. demonstrated this year 
that their air strength may exceed that 
of the United States, Congress took the 
matter into its own hands and as a result 
Jt production has been increased by 35 
Percent. The cutback by the admin- 
istration has set back United States air 
strength by 2 years or more. Certainly 
‘us is false economy on the part of the 
hepublican administration. 


In a similar manner and for the same 
reason Congress demanded that the 
Marine Corps strength be maintained. 
Forty-six million three hundred thou- 
sand dollars above the amount recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower was 
appropriated which will prevent a 22,000 
manpower cut in this strategic service. 

Public Law 141 authorizes $237 million 
program of Atomic Energy Commission 
projects. 

Public Law 44 authorizes funds for 
expansion of existing research facilities 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

Public Law 161 authorizes $2.3 billion 
program for construction of foreign mil- 
itary bases and housing. 

Public Law 211 authorizes $63 million 
grants-in-aid to States for airport con- 
struction for 4 years. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Early in this session, the Democratic- 
controlled House proposed a $20 tax 
reduction but this was declared by the 
President to be irresponsible. Yet, it 
was his Republican-controlled Congress 
which in 1954 gave tax relief to corpora- 
tions and to coupon clippers at a far 
greater loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment than would have been lost had the 
$20 tax reduction been allowed. The 
tax law of 1954 gave big business a 
method of tax forgiveness. This was 
detected by my Democratic colleague 
from New work, the Honorable HERBERT 
ZELENKO. ‘The Democratic-controlled 
84th Congress amended the Revenue Act 
of 1954 in an effort to help balance the 
budget next year. The following is a 
quotation from the remarks of Congress- 
man ZELENKO on the floor of the House: 

Under the act as it was written last year 
every big-business man in this country is 
this year getting a double deduction, and 
I say that is a tax reduction. It is a tax 
forgiveness. It adds up to about $5 billions. 
Here is the way it works, right from the act, 
and I will give it to you in small figures. 

A business house having an income of 
$10,000 and expenses of $2,000 before the 
enactment of this statute would have a tax- 
able income of $8,000. Under the act of 
1954, this business can now estimate what 
its costs will be in the year 1955 in the way 
of expenses, at least what they were in 1954, 
another $2,000, making a taxable income of 
not $8,000 but $6,000, keeping the extra $2,000 
in what is called reserve, which just means 
the Government does not get it. The Gov- 
ernment will never recoup that money be- 
cause in 1956, if this statute remains on the 
books, the business house will again esti- 
mate its future expenses for 1957, and on 
and on forever, so that in this particular year 
of 1954 I say there are $5 billions which the 
Government will never see because of some 
hocus pocus, high-powered accounting which 
was written into the 1954 act. 


I was glad to support the repeal of this 
section. 

Public Law 18 extends to April 1, 1956, 
existing excise tax schedules and the 52- 
percent corporate income tax. 

Public Law 268 extends the life of the 
Small Business Administration for 2 
years and increases its revolving fund 
for loans to a total of $175 million. 

Public Law 135 raises the penalties 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act from 
$5,000 to $50,000. 

Under Public Law 124, a temporary 
increase of the debt limit from $275 to 
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$281 billion 1956, 
eifected. 

Public Law 216 extends the Renego- 
tiation Act for 2 years to December 31, 
1956, tu provide for recovery of excessive 
profits from defense contracts. 

Public Law 137 grants the Federal 
Governinent the right of action to recov- 
er damages under the antitrust laws, and 
establishes uniform statute of limita- 
tions. 


to June 30, was 


AGRICULTURE 
Several bills 
special intere 
country: 

Public Law 70 revises the formu!a for 
allocation of rural electrification loans. 

Public Law 166 extends for 2 years the 
period for making emergency loans to 
farmers and stockmen. 

In addition, steps were taken to curb 
commodity speculation and to curtail 
market manipulations in certain agricul- 
tural products. The House passed the 
bill to restore rigid farm price supports, 
but the measure was not considered in 
the Senate. The President had asked 
for a continuation of the flexible price- 
support program which is now in effect. 
The Senate Democratic leadership suc- 
cessfully resisted the drive by the farm 
bloc to restore rigid farm price supports 
at 90 percent of parity, although the 
House voted to restore the sliding scale 
with 90-percent supports for basic com- 
modities. I opposed this action in the 


session were of 
farmers of our 


in this 
t to the 


House and I will continue to do so. [I 
regret that the fruits of farm labor, in- 
cluding perishables, are supported by a 
law which forces the Government to 


purchase and store these products. If 
necessary, the Congress should remain 
in session until it develops a plan feasible 
to consumer as well as farmer. It does 
not make sense that the taxpayer-con- 
sumer should pay taxes to keep food at a 
ceiling which prohibits consumption and 
forces purchase and storage by the 
Government. 

As of August 3, 1955, the total value 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
stored by the Government was $5,370,- 
029,000. As of that date, the Govern- 
ment inventory showed the following 
surpluses: 

Butter, in excess of 184 million pounds 
at 63.9 cents per pound; total cost, $118,- 
067,000. 

Cheese, in excess of 272 million pounds 
at 40.3 cents per pound; total cost, $109,- 
954,000. 

Dried milk, in excess of 141 million 
pounds at 17.1 cents per pound; total 
cost, $24,192,000. 

Wheat, in excess of 933 million bush- 
els at $2.59 per bushel, total cost, $2,- 
422,809,000. 

Total, $2,675,022,000. 


On the foregoing items, we have the 
following approximate storage charges 
per month: Butter, $324,348: cheese, 
$375,000; dried milk, $102,543: wheat, 
$15.348,000, approximately $511,000 per 
day. 

The approximate monthly storage 
charges for all agricultural commodities 
amount to $23,723,000 or, a yearly ex- 
pense of $284,676,000. This is what it 
costs to store $5,370,029,000 worth of 
surplus agricultural commodities in a 
year. No wonder then, that the Congress 
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was forced to increase the borrowing 
power of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to $12.5 billion a year. 

Public Law 387 increased from $700 
million to $1.5 billion the funds for the 
sale of these surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies. Further 
endeavor to reduce these surpluses 
through sale abroad was included in the 
foreign-aid bill which stipulates that not 
less than $300 million of the money ap- 
propriated in this law for the fiscal year 
1956 could be used to finance the export 
and sale of these surpluses for foreign 
currencies. Neither of these measures 
is a solution to the agricultural problem 
which is critical. The problem is not 
insoluble, but it must be approached 
from a bipartisan viewpoint hoth polit- 
ically and regionally. ‘Then surpluses 
would be a blessing and not a burden. 

HOUSING 


Public Law 345 authorizes the con- 
struction of 45,000 public housing units 
which is 10,000 more than were re- 
quested by President Eisenhower but 
they are by no means enough to supply 
the needs in this critical social problem. 
This law provides for slum clearance and 
community redevelopment, as well as for 
FHA and military housing programs. 

The passage of the Housing Act con- 
stituted a definite victory for the Dem- 
ocrats. The Republican opposition tried 
to repeat its action on the 1954 housing 
bill which killed public housing. 

Public Law 343 permits national banks 
to issue real estate, residential and farm 
constructic 1 loans on a more liberal basis 
than the previous law had permitted. 


LABOR 


Public Law 381 increased the mini- 
mum wage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act from 75 cents to $1 per hour ef- 
fective March 1, 1956. President Eisen- 
hower favored an increase to only 90 
cents an hour. 

Public Law 383 raises the limitation 
on the amount of railroad retirement 
annuities to spouses to the maximum 
payable under social security laws. 

In this session, there was effected a 
complete revision of Federal salaries, 
including post office employees, classi- 
fied workers, administration officials, 
Members of Congress, and Federal 
judges. Also, the retirement benefits of 
Government workers were brought to a 
more realistic level by increasing them 
between 8 and 12 percent. 


HEALTH 


Public Law 377 authorizes appropria- 
tions to supply polio vaccine free to the 
States for their State polio vaccination 
programs. 

Public Law 159 authorizes a 5-year 
program of $3 million a year for research 
into the causes of air pollution. 

Public Law 182 authorizes $1.25 mil- 
lion for study and research in the field 
of mental health. 


WELFARE 


Public Law 311 authorizes the expend- 
iture of $15 million during the next 2 
years for processing of wheat and corn 
into flour for distribution to States for 
needy families. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration opposed this measure. 


Public Law 61 improves the adminis- 
tration of surplus property for educa- 
tional and public health purposes. 

Public Law 71 authorizes a survey of 
the New England area to determine the 
possibility of preventing loss of life and 
property from hurricanes. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 

The Congress this year enacted severa 
measures of particular benefit to vet- 
erans and servicemen. 

Public Law 7 to permit persons in the 
Armed Forces on January 31, 1955, to 
continue accrual] of educational benefits; 

Public Law 20 which provides incentive 
pay increases of 6 to 25 percent and al- 
lowances for members of our Armed 
Forces; 

Public Law 88 which extends to June 
30, 1956, the Veterans’ Administration 
program for direct loans for purchase 
or building of homes and authorizes ap- 
propriations of $150 million; 
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Public Law 299 which appli 


ment income tax credit 


pri 


members of Armed Forces: 
Public Law 325 which pro, 
security wage credits for milita; 
before January 1, 1956; 
Public Law 180 which extend 
15, 1956, the time for a Korean , 
to apply for mustering-out pay, 
« BUDGET 
The Democrats claim cuts of $1 
lion from the President’s buc 


mates. 


Including interest on 


and other fixed charges, estimat 


$60.8 billion. 
carried $59.1 billion. 


The appropriati 


It usually h 


‘} 


that cuts made in money bills in on: i : 


sion are restored in deficiency bi! 


following January. Only at the adioy 
ment of the Congress, and not of its first 
session, can we estimate how much has 


been saved. 


Table of appropriations, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 


Budget esti- 
Di 


Amount as 


Amount as 


ALCS 


(louse) 


passed passed 


(Senate) 


| 
| 
| 
| 





1955 supplemental 
1955 2d supplemental 
1955 2d urgent deficiency --. 
Treasury 
Tost Otlice 
Labor '__. 470 
Health, Education, W elfare- 
4 ae cae 
Agriculture 3_. 
Independent offices 
State 
U. 8. Information Agency 
Refugee relief... ...-.-- 
Justice 
ee 
Defense. ” 
District of Columbia ‘....--. 
Commerce § 
Related agencies 
Executive Office of President 
General agencies - - - . 
Public works ®___. 
Legislative 
M utual security 
1956 supplemental ? 


604, 398, 
2, 754, 


U. 8. Tax Court mite : 2, 


25, 000 $1, 013, 97 
7,429 945, 412 
3, 475 25, 263, 

, 000 603, 348, 
, 000 2, 754, 104, 
35, 000 1, 170, 


1, 949, 
313, 
897, 

5, 639, 
147, 

, 500, 

5, 000, 

, 485, 

30, 279, 

2, 232, 815, 
5, 405, 

7, 800, 

, 593, 

, 780, 

, 920, 

9, 165, 000 

, 572, 

3, 266, 
1, 927, 


792, 900 

3, 361 

, O56 25, 546 
, 574 
, 000 
267, 197 
000 
000 
000 
715 
000 
300 
000 
000 
700 
000 


98, 175 
” 750 
276, 628 


138 
641, 750 
785, 868 


3, 205, , 750 
1, 830, 078,814 | 1 ¢ 


838, 


| 
, 000 


5, 527 





1 Also carried in this bill, but not included in above total, are appropriations for: National Labor Re! 
$8,000,000; National Mediation Board, $1,187,000; and the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, $ 


2 Includes funds for Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 


tion projects this year are carried in a public works appropriation bill. 


3 Figures are for cash appropriations only. 


authorization of $250 million for soil conservation subsidies. 
4 Includes direct Federal contribution of $17,892,700; balance to be derived from District revenues. 


* Includes funds for Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Funds for power administrations and 


This bill also carries $388 million in loan authorizations, ar 


* Includes funds for Army civil functions (rivers and harbors, flood-control projects), $553,955,000; At 


Commission, $575 million; TV A, $27,053,000; and other power and reclamation agencies. 


7 Reduced in House by raising of points of order. 
INCOMPLETED LEGISLATION 


Final action on some very important 
issues was left for the 2d session of the 
84th Congress. The reasons for this 
varied with the bills but in no case was it 
because Members of Congress were anxi- 
ous to adjourn. Some bills of contro- 
versial nature were blocked in commit- 
tee; others were recommended too late 
in the session and required further hear- 
ings and study. Many of these bills will 
be studied during adjournment and will 
be considered early in the next session. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY BILL 

It must be borne in mind that the 
Democratic majority in Congress is 
slight and that within both parties are 
those who oppose new trends. By title, 
many programs were acceptable but cer- 
tain provisions contained in the legisla- 
tion caused the rejection of many bills. 


The Federal Highway bill is an excell 


example. 


Republicans and Democrats recogn 


the great need to increase the Federal in- 
vestment in highways. 


vi 


y+ 
il 


ae 


The Presidential 


Clay committee recommended a $101 


million Federal and State program for 


the decade ahead, and it was on th 
recommendation that the President’ 


highway program was based. 
committee recommended financin 


The 


Federal bond issue which would have in 


creased the national debt. 


The tax¢ 


by a 


this method of financing, are hidden and 


the burden of the cost is placed on fl 


ture generations. 


4 


The Democrats reported a pay-as- 
you-build plan, increasing user taxes on 


gasoline, diesel fuel tires. 


In the fina 


i 


test the nay votes of 128 Democrats and 
164 Republicans defeated the Federal 


highway bill. 


As the Democratic floor 








Congressman McCormack re- 
marked, “Everyone wants a road bill but 
1 one Wants to pay for it.” 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


rytensive committee hearings and dis- 
ion took place in this session on the 
et of social legislation but few of 

is considered were enacted. It is 

i that early attention will be given 

< measures when the Congress recon- 

es jn January. The most important 
tl bills is H. R. 7225 to amend 
-ocial-security laws. This bill passed 
House but was not acted on in the 

i The bill— 
wers the retirement age for women 
om 65 to 62, bringing immediate bene- 

- +9 800,000 additional women; 

Brings disability benefits to some 

)000 workers aged 50 of more; 

Continues disability benefits for chil- 

ren even after they have reached age 

}; and 

‘extends coverage, mainly to certain 
professional groups. 

I introduced two measures on the sub- 

et of social security; one to lower the 
retirement age for all—men and wom- 
en—from 65 to 60; and the other, to ex- 
tend coverage to lawyers. 

NATURAL-GAS BILL 

The House of Representatives passed 
the natural-gas bill by a vote of 209-203. 
It was not considered in the Senate. I 
voted against this measure because I 
fee] that Federal regulation of gas prices 
at the wellhead assures a more reason- 
able price to the consumer than other- 
wise. 

The controversy on this bill did not in- 
clude the method or pricing natural gas 
tothe ultimate consumer. Local utilities 
which buy gas from the interstate pipe- 
lines and bring it into homes and busi- 
ness houses are monopolies and are reg- 
ulated by local or State authorities. 

Nor was the dispute over the prices 
which pipeline companies charge local 
utilities. These prices have been regu- 
lated for almost 20 years by the Federal 
Power Commission. The arguments on 
the bill were concerned solely with the 
method of pricing the gas which the so- 
called independent producers sell to in- 
terstate pipelines. 

I believe that competition among pipe- 
lines seeking a supply of gas can have but 
one effect—an increase in the price of 
as. Under FPC regulation the pipelines 
have done very well in profits for them- 

‘Ives. Federal control insures adequate 
protection of public interest. 

SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


H. R. 7535 to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to the States and local communities 
in financing an expanded program of 
chool construction was reported to the 
House on July 28 but was not reached for 
consideration before the Congress ad- 

urned. This measure carried an au- 
thorization of $400 million a year for 

hool construction. It must be borne in 
mind that New York City alone needs 
{ais amount to improve its schools. A 
reat deal of study is needed on this very 
lmportant legislation. 
‘OMISSION OF HAWAII AND ALASKA TO STATEHOOD 
'n reporting the bill for the admission 
laichood of Alaska and Hawaii, the 
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Rules Committee voted a closed rule 
which precluded the offering of amend- 
ments to the bill. The House, therefore, 
recommitted the bill to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. I fa- 
vor the admission of these territories, 
and I have so voted when the opportu- 
nity has been given to me. 

IMMIGRATION 


In 1952 I voted against the passage of 
the Walter-McCarran Act, and I voted 
to sustain President Truman’s veto of 
this legislation. In the 83d and again in 
the 84th Congress I introduced amend- 
ments to correct the inequities in this 
law. I am hopeful that in the coming 
session of this Congress the Judiciary 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
my distinguished colleague and neigh- 
bor, the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, Will 
grant hearings on my amendments or on 
similar bills so that the inequitable pro- 
visions of our immigration laws can be 
removed from the statute books. 

TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


This law, also known as the Labor 
Management Relations Act, was not 
amended in the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress. Many bills to amend the 
law—and a few to repeal it—were intro- 
duced in the session but the Committee 
on Education and Labor held no hearings 
on the subject and consequently did not 
report any bill of this nature. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE MATTERS 


In this session, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 29 to establish a 
Senate and House Committee on Intel- 
ligence Matters. This resolution was 
not adopted, but along these lines, the 
Congress enacted Public Law 304, creat- 
ing a Commission on Government Secu- 
rity to review the present security pro- 
gram and to make recommendations to 
Congress by December 31, 1956. There 
are many items on the credit side of the 
ledger in the concerted actions of the 
Democrats of the 84th Congress in this 
Republican administration—the admin- 
istration which President Eisenhower 
predicted “will not tolerate any deviation 
from an uncompromising code of hon- 
esty and ethics in Government service.” 
Democrats investigating alleged devi- 
ation demonstrated their maturity when 
they showed—in the words of Arthur 
Krock, of the New York Times, ‘‘a com- 
mendable disposition to weigh care- 
fully” testimony given the McClellan 
subcommittee before passing judgment. 

EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 


I introduced H. R. 3228 to provide that 
women in industry shall be paid the 
same wages that are paid to men in the 
same type of work. Many other Mem- 
bers of Congress have introduced similar 
bills which undoubtedly will be a factor 
in helping me to obtain an early hearing 
on my bill in the next session. 

CONCLUSION 

The cold war predicted for a Republi- 
can Executive and a Democratic Con- 
gress did not materialize. The 1st ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress adjourned 
with a commendable record of achieve- 
ments which far outweighed its short- 
comings. Cooperation was given the 
President on all issues of benefit to our 
people. 
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It has been pointed out that clearer 
recommendations made to the Congress 
by the President would result in more 
expeditious enactments. Indecision and 
attempts to compromise the many intra- 
party differences has had deterring ef- 
fects on many issues. It is to be hoped 
that these issues will be resolved in the 
2d session of the 84th Congress. 





A Tribute to Majority Leader John VW. 
McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, I ask con- 
sent to publish in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Telegram- 
News, of Lynn, Mass. 

Members of Congress, because of their 
close association with the majority lead- 
er, are familiar with his hard work, his 
many accomplishments, and his undis- 
puted ability as a leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It is good to know that our high 
opinion of him is also shared by the folks 
back home. 

Reflected in may editorials, of which 
the one printed below is but a sample. 

MAJORITY LEADER McCORMACK’S REPORT 


One of the ablest men to ever sit in Con- 
gress is Majority Leader JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK. The success of the 84th Congress is 
due largely to his efforts. 

The Telegram-News today publishes the 
majority leader's report. It is a masterpiece 
and should be read as it is a fortright anal- 
ysis of the major achievements of 84th 
Congress which “represents an era of en- 
lightenment in the field of party politics that 
is unsurpassed in the history of America." 

Congressman McCorMack explains clearly 
and with emphasis the reason for voting for 
many measures proposed by President Eisen- 
hower. He says: “So that there will be no 
mistake, may I say we voted for those meas- 
ures on the Democratic side of the House not 
because we favored and followed the Presi- 
dent. We voted for those measures because 
we favored and fought for the public in- 
terest.” 

He also said: “The majority party refuses, 
as a matter of principle, to abandon the po- 
sition it has already maintained as a party 
of the people. Nor will we change our course 
just because the President, a formerly de- 
voted subordinate of President Truman, has 
embraced Democratic policies, lock, stock, 
and barrel unto himself.” 

The present Congress, under the leader- 
ship of Congressman McCormack, worked in 
the interest and welfare of the people and 
to the defense of the country. 


Congressman McCormack ably points out 
what this Congress has done in the fol- 
lowing statement: “This session has written 
a record of constructive action. The record 
clearly shows that partisanship has been 


subordinated to the good of the Nation and 
the welfare of our people; a record that is 
in sharp contrast to that of a recent Re- 
publican Congress under reverse circume- 
stances.” 

Congressman McCorMackx is an ideal leader 
great party. He is well qualified to 


of a 
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keep alive the fine traditions the party has 
established in American history. 

Mrs. McCormack, his wife, is a gracious 
lady. She has been in Washington with the 
Congressman all the years he has served and 
has been a wonderful helpmeet during the 
many trying days. 


Queen of All Christians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include herein an article by the 
Honorable Elias F. Shamon, justice of 
the Boston Municipal Court, Boston, 
Mass., entitled ‘“‘“Mary Holds High Place 
in Devotions Among Catholics of East- 
ern Rites,” which appeared in a recent 
edition of the Pilot, Boston, Mass.: 


Mary Howips HicH Pace IN DEVOTIONS 
AMONG CATHOLICS OF EASTERN RITES 

Eastern art, early in the history of the 
Catholic Church in the East had as one of 
its objects the teaching of the faithful the 
sublime role of Mary as the queen of the 
world. 

She is depicted as an empress on a throne 
with her Divine Son instructing humanity 
from her bosom. She was known as 
Maryam, which is a Syro-Aramaic word de- 
noting “Mistress of the Sea” and “Hope,” 
also “The Brilliant One.” 

In ascertaining the place of Mary in the 
Near East, we cannot lose sight of the de- 
votion to motherhood in that part of the 
world. The family, especially children, have 
always held first place in the life of the 
people of the Near East. Motherhood was 
sacred as it was obedience to God’s com- 
mand to increase and multiply. Hence, 
Mary, as the Mother of Christ the Man, and 
Christ the God, was sublime in the devotion 
to her of Near Eastern Christians. 

It is true that the Scriptures do not de- 
vote too much to Mary, since her role as 
the Mother of God had been accomplished. 
Her place became obscured, though by no 
means unimportant. The faithful learned of 
her more, by tradition and the teaching of 
the church, which condemned and rejected 
many mythical accounts of Mary, spread by 
well-intentioned but uninformed theorists. 

Works of Byzantine artists depict her as 
nursing the Infant Jesus. She is also shown 
with her arms extended, the Infant Jesus 
in her bosom. A common Eastern picture 
of Mary is one showing her looking into 
eternity, imposing, regal, and motherlike, 
seated on a golden throne. In pictures de- 
picting her with angels, with the Angel 
Gabriel, the artist shows her not kneeling to 
convey the thought that she is superior to 
the angels, being higher in dignity. One of 
the earliest paintings of Mary is that of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION 


In Rome, by decree of Constantine in 314 
A. D. officially recognizing the Catholic faith, 
the devotion to the Virgin Mary became pub- 
lic for the first time. This was more than 
two centuries after basilicas and churches 
in honor of the Assumption were built at 
Ephesus and Jerusalem. Such were also 
built in Antioch, Nazareth, Jerusalem and 
other places in the Holy Land. Devotions to 
Mary, were numerous in the Near East in the 
early centuries, and today, in the Lebanon, 
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along the roads leading to the summit of 
the highest peaks, statues of Mary dot the 
countryside. 

But it was after the promulgations of the 
Council of Ephesus, 431 A. D., which de- 
clared that Mary was not only the mother 
of Christ the Man, but also the mother of 
Christ the God, that the whole Christian 
world began a universal and open devotion 
to Mary. It is well to remember that the 
Council of Ephesus gave to the Western 
World the prayer, “Holy Mary, Mother of 
God-—-” in order to keep before our minds 
constantly the importance of its condemna- 
tion of the false doctrine of the Nestorians 
who thought that Mary was not the mother 


of God but only the mother of Christ the | 


Man. 

The Church at Rome always recognized 
and accepted fully the Eastern Church's 
deep devotion respecting Mary, and was 
deeply influenced by it and by liturgical 
feasts devoted to her. In fact, within the 
first seven centuries of the Church, seven 
Popes were from the Eastern Church and 
their influence being Eastern, they intensi- 
fied the devotion of the Western Church to 
Mary. 

ASSUMPTION 

At the Church of the Assumption in Jeru- 
salem in the East, the first official feast in 
honor of Mary was celebrated in 529 A. D. 
In the West, the Feast of the Assumption 
did not become official in Rome until the 
reign of Pope Sergius I (687-701 A. D.), an 
Eastern Pope of the Maronite Rite. In the 
East, Mary was looked upon as a martyr. 
Her birthday was celebrated on the day of 
her death. 

The feast of the conception of St. Anne 
was commenced in the seventh century in 
the East, which was homage paid to St. Anne 
as the mother of Mary. 

Although it was not until 1854 that the 
Catholic Church promulgated as a dogma of 
faith the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the doctrine of the assumption 
was not declared to be a dogma of faith until 
the year 1954, the Eastern Church from the 
early centuries universally taught and be- 
lieved the doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception and the assumption. St. Ephrem, 
who was called the doctor of Edessa, and the 
harp of the Holy Ghost, preached throughout 
the East the doctrines of the immaculate 
conception and the assumption in the fourth 
century. He is pictured as saying, “Even 
my bones shall arise from the grave and 
proclaim that the Blessed Virgin Mary is the 
Mother of God. 

Ireland, profoundly influenced by eastern 
liturgy, was the first country in Europe to 
celebrate the feast of the conception of St. 
Anne in the ninth century. In Egypt, the 
Hail Mary became incorporated in the 
Coptic liturgy, in which she was called the 
Source of Grace. The Moslems who con- 
quered the Holy Land in the 7th and 8th 
centuries, had great respect for Mary, as they 
considered her the Mother of a great 
Prophet. The Moslems destroyed all images 
but spared those of Jesus and Mary. 

In the Byzantine liturgy, common to both 
the Melkite and Greek Orthodox Churches, 
Mary is mentioned about 20 times. 

Eastern poetry refers to Mary as “The New 
Ark of Noah,” the “New Ark of the Cove- 
nant,” “The Burning Bush of Moses,” “The 
Son of Salvation,” “The Fountain of All 
Grace.” 

The Catholic Melkites celebrate 9 feasts 
in Mary’s honor, and the Greek Orthodox 
(Schismatic churches) also celebrate 9 feasts 
in Mary's honor; the Maronites, 10 feasts; the 
Armenians, 6 feasts; the. Chaldeans 7; the 
Copts, 9. 

In Lebanon the faithful abstain and fast 
on Saturday in honor of Mary, and during 
the month of May at the most beautiful 
shrine of Our Lady of Lebanon at Harissa, 
Maronite pilgrims sing this hymn: 


‘ ~U 
“Blessed Mary. God has chosen the, 
amongst the whole world, as He saw theo . 
most pure of all creatures. For 9 pn 
He remained in thy womb, and fro) 

body, He has taken His own—Al 


Social-Security Amendments of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI\ 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker 
the 1st session of the 84th Con } 
House of Representatives by a vot 
372 yeas, 31 nays, with 2 Membe: 
present, approved legislation 
would make important and me: 
changes in our social-security la 

The legislation, H. R. 7225, wa 
signed to eliminate certain benef 
coverage gaps existing in th 
old-age and survivors insuranc: em 
The improvements with respect to bene 
fits which would be accomplished by thi 
legislation are that benefits would be 
available to women at age 62 instead of 
age 65, disability benefits would be mad 
available to permanently and totally dis- 
abled insured workers who have att: 
age 50 and over, and benefits for disable: 
children beneficiaries age 18 and over of 
insured workers would be continued 
The elimination of coverage gaps would 
be accomplished by extending coverage 
to self-employed professiona!] 
except physicians—who are nov 
cluded, to certain farmers, to turpenti 
workers, and to employees of the T 
nessee Valley Authority and F 
home-loan banks. 

To improve the actuarial soundn¢ 
the old-age and survivors insurance pr 
gram and to compensate for the added 
cost to-the system that would result fr 
these important amendments, an adjust- 
ment would be made by H. R. 7225 in the 
social-security tax schedule. 

In addition, an advisory co 
social-security financing would be « 
lished by this legislation to review 
status of the Federal old-age and su! 
vivors insurance trust fund. 

For the information of the Membe! 
of Congress and other interested persons, 
I am inserting at this point in the RE 
ORD a summary of the principal prov! 
sions of the social-security amenaments 
of 1955, H. R. 7225. 

This legislation is now pending before 
the Senate Committee on Finance whet 
it is expected consideration will be given 
to it during the forthcoming 2d session 
of the 84th Congress. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 

Errecrs oF Socrat Securiry AME? 

oF 1955, H. R. 7225, as PASSED BY THE Hol 

ON JULY 18, 1955 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

The bill would make seven changes ! 
old-age and survivors insurance pr 
It would: 

1. Reduce from 65 to 62 the age 4 
women (workers, wives, widows, ance | 
may become eligible for benefits. 


tho 





have 
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ish disability benefits for per- 
and totally disabled workers aged 
ie continuation benefits for dis- 
beneficiaries over age 18 of in- 
provide extension of coverage to the 
e ed professional groups now ex- 
ept physicians), to certain farm- 
entine workers, and to two groups 

| employees. 
ise the contribution rates of the 


an Advisory Council on Social 
incing to review the status of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
in relation to the long-term com- 
the old-age and survivers insur- 


roam 


Make certain technical amendments in 
UMMARY OF PROVISIONS 


Eligibility age for women 
ye at which women beneficiaries 
wives, Widows, and parents) can 
benefits would be reduced from 
I change would be effective for the 
f January 1956. 

1,200,000 women would be eligi- 
benefits beginning with January 1956 
800,000 could draw monthly benefits 

the remaining 400,000 are work- 
ire the wives of workingmen who can 
ts if their earnings or their hus- 
lings stop. 


II, Disability insurance benefits 
would be payable to qualified 
ed workers who attain age 50. 
B. Benefits would not be provided for de- 
if a disabled worker. 


vy benen 





C. To be insured for disability benefits the 


d worker would have to: 
Be fully insured; and 


2. Be currently insured; and 


Have 20 quarters of coverage in the last 
ending with the first quarter of 


nent 


D. The definition of disability would be 


> as in present law for freezing the 
nee rights of disabled persons (except 
would be no presumed disability for 
Where an individual is also receiving a 
& compensation benefit or another 
benefit based on disability, the dis- 
benefit under the old-age and sur- 
nsurance program would be reduced 
‘mount of such benefit. 
rder to promote rehabilitation, an 
vidual performing services in the course 
1 rehabilitation program carried on under 
ved State plan would nevertheless be 
dered disabled (not able to engage in 
idbstantial gainful employment) for a 
iiter he first rendered such services. 
first month for which disability 
uld be payable would be January 


ine 


ll, Benefits for disabled children 
e disability must have begun before 
i attained age 18. 
child must have attained age 18 
December 1953 and must have been 
€ for benefits before age 18. 
The benefits would be first payable for 
th of January 1956; a child who 
had been entitled to benefits and 
benefits had been terminated would 
ve to file a new application. 
). Between 500 and 1,000 disabled child- 
would become eligible on January 1, 
some 250 to 500 children currently 
‘ng age 18 would be continued on the 
nnually in the future. 


IV. Extension of coverage 


verage would be extended to: 
fessional self-employed groups now 
except physicians—that is, law- 


Rr 7 


e 





A. ( 


yers, dentists, osteopaths, chiropractors, vet- 
erinarians, naturopaths, and optometrists 
(200,000 persons). 

2. Employees of Federal Home Loan Banks 
(200 employees) and additional employees 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority (13,000 
employees). 

3. Agricultural 
production of turpentine 
stores (20,000 workers). 

4. The above provisions would be effective 
January 1, 1956 

5. Rental income 
tain conditions. 

B. The status 
der present law 
any doubt in f 
ployed for c§ 


workers engaged in the 


and gum naval 


from a farm under cer- 
of share farmers covered un- 
would be clarified to resolve 
vor of their being self-em- 
yverage purposes. 

C. The following technical changes affect- 
ing coverage would be made in the Internal 
Revenue Code: 

1. Employees of nonprofit organizations 
who were on the payroll when the organiza- 
tion elected coverage but did not elect cover- 
age at that time would be given a limited 
time in which to elect coverage; 

2. Nonprofit organizations would be en- 
abled to acquire coverage for the quarter in 
which coverage is elected; 

3. District of Columbia credit unions, 
whose employees are covered under OASI, 
would be subject to the OASI employer tax 

V. Taz 








rate changes 


The schedule of tax rate increases would 
be accelerated and the ultimate rate raised 
above that in present law: 

{In percent] 
Employers and | seit-employed 
i pioyees = 
I nt Propos« 1 Present Proposed 
| F | . 
1956-59 2 2 3 334 
1060-64 3 334 4 
1065-69 3! 4! Al4 
1970-74 eva 5%) 6 
1975 and after 4 | 4! 6 63 
i 1 } | | 4 


VI. Establishment of advisory council on 

social-security financing 

A. Purpose: To review the status of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
in relation to the long-term commitments 
of the program. 

B. Membership: Commissioner of Social 
Security as Chairman, plus 12 other mem- 
bers is to be appointed by Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare represent- 
ing, to the extent possible, employees and 
employers in equal numbers and self-em- 
ployed persons and the public. 

C. Report: Report and recommendations, 
including recommendations for changes in 
old-age and survivors insurance tax rates, 
would be submitted not later than January 
1, 1959, for inclusion in the trustees’ report 
to be submitted to Congress by March 1, 
1959. 

D. Duration: Council to go out of exist- 
ence after submittal of report. However, a 
new council, similarly constituted and with 
same functions and duties, would be ap- 
pointed not later than 2 years prior to each 
ensuing scheduled increase in tax rate, and 
would report its findings and recommenda- 
tions not later than January 1 of year pre- 
ceding year in which the scheduled increase 
is to occur, for publication in next ensuing 
trustees’ report. 


VII. Technical amendments 


Technical amendnrents would be made to 
aline old-age and survivors insurance re- 
quirements with change to April 15 date for 
income-tax reporting; to put computations 
involving disability periods on an annual 
basis; and to preserve relationship between 
old-age and survivors insurance and rail- 
road retirement programs. 
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ViII. Costs 


The level premium cost, on intermediate 
basis, as percent of payroll, is as follows: 


Percent of 





payroll 
Present law (current estimate, 1955) 7. 51 
Increase in cost resulting from pro- 
posed changes 
Reduction in retirement age for 
women ‘ 56 
Monthly disability benefits begin- 
ning at age 50 : Sed os 37 
Extension of cove.age 01 
Continuation of benefits to disabled 
child beneficiaries beyond age 18_- [7 
Total 99 
Re ed law : 8.43 
I than 0.005 percent 


IX Be nef t pay 
Additional bet 
bill on an al 


ments 
iefit payments 


inual basis 


under the 


1 
follows: 


are asl 


{Amounts in millions] 


First year (1956) 
teduction in retirement age for 
women - $389 
Monthly disability benefits : si 200 
Extension of coverage and continua- 
tion of benefits to disabled 
children 2 
Total es 591 
Long run (1980): 
Reduction in retirement age for 
women 7 i. 1, 292 
Monthly disability benefits = ' 859 
Extension of coverage and contin- 
uation of benefits to disabled 
children. ..... pteibtaidi toate daisies . 4 
r l i “ = ee 





Agricultural Progress, 1953-55 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled ‘‘Agricultural Progress, 1953-55." 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS, 1953-55 
Since January 1953, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has moved swiftly 
and aggressively to meet many complex and 
serious farm problems Through well-timed 
purchase programs, special merchandising 
promotion, and other constructive action in 


commodity market the Department first 
slowed the fall, then brought relative sta- 
bility to farm prices after a sharp 4-year 
decline. 


When drought struck in widespread areas 
of the country in 1953 and 1954, the Depart- 
ment immediately made low-priced feed and 
liberal credit available to farmers 

The Department has helped producers and 
warehousemen undertake the greatest ex- 
pansion of on-farm storage facilities and 
commercial-type storage capacity in history. 
The Department has helped increase export 
trade in American farm products by cooper- 
ating closely with other agencies that func- 
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tion in the international field, by making full 
use of existing and new foreign trade legis- 
lation, and by carrying on positive negotia- 
tions with foreign governments and com- 
mercial interests, 

In the meantime, the regular functions of 
the Department have been strengthened. A 
sound reorganization of Department agen- 
cies has made it possible to meet the real 
needs of agriculture more effectively than 
ever before. A cooperative review of the 
departmental field services was conducted. 
The review indicated that the Department’s 
field staff is doing a good job and that there 
is general public commendation for the serv- 
ices being rendered; but it also disclosed cer- 
tain activities where improvements can, and 
will, be made. This survey was a phase of 
the continuing review of United States De- 
partment of Agriculture activities aimed at 
improving services to the public. Increased 
emphasis has been placed on fundamental 
research and education programs. 

The principle of flexibility has at last been 
applied in price programs as contem- 
plated by Congress in the Agricultural Acts 
of 1948, 1949, and 1954. Flexible price sup- 
ports for the basic commodities, which be- 
come partially effective with the 1955 har- 
vests and fully operative in 1956, are designed 
to work toward better balanced production. 
These supports, ranging between 75 and 90 
percent of parity, are the highest ever written 
into peacetime agricultural legislation. 

AGRICULTURAL SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 

The economy is growing at a healthy rate, 
production is increasing absolutely and on a 
per worker basis, consumer incomes are ris- 
ing, and higher average standards of living 
are in prospect. 

Though the parity ratio of prices received 
by farmers declined for over 4 years, 
nearly two-thirds of the drop occurred be- 
fore the present administration took office. 

Between February 1951 and January 1953 
(23 months), prices received by farmers 
dropped from 113 to 94 percent of parity—a 
decline of 19 But from mid-Janu- 

1953, about the time Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson took office, to July 
1955 (30 months), have fallen 10 
point 

Realized net income of farm operators for 
the calendar year 1955 is expected to be close 
On a per capita basis income 
e slightly in 1954 over 
both of income from 
from farm sources 


has 


points 


prices 


Ci 
to $12 billion. 


of persons on farms ros 
1953. This was true 
all sources and income 
alone 

United States agricultural exports in 1954- 
for the second consecutive year. 
Foreign markets took about 7 percent more 
farm products in the fiscal year 1954-55 than 
in the year earlier—which in turn had been 
4 percent above 1952-53. Under current pro- 
grams designed to export surplus farm 
products, further improvement in export 
outlets is expected. 


55 rose 


Balance sheet 
The position of United States 
agriculture continues good. Farm assets 
on January 1, 1955, totaled $163.5 billion, 
compared with $161.3 billion on January 1, 
1954. The equities of farmers and other 
owners of farm property increased from 
$144.2 billion on January 1, 1954, to $145.5 
on January 1, 1955. Total farm debt was 
$17.1 billion on January 1, 1954, and $18.0 
billion on January 1, 1955. 


Improvement in the dairy industry 


financial 


The economic position of the United States 
dairy industry improved considerably after 
the spring of 1954, when Secretary Benson 
adjusted support prices on milk and but- 
terfat to 75 percent of parity effective 
April 1, 1954. Production of milk has leveled 
off after having increased for nearly 2 years. 
Month by month, from December 1954 
through April 1955 milk production was at a 
lower rate than a year earlier. During May 


and June, however, it slightly exceeded year 
ago levels. 

Our people are using more dairy products, 
Consumption of milk products from com- 
mercial sources has increased, reflecting 
larger consumer incomes and lower retail 
prices since April 1, 1954. In addition, 
civilians consumed increased quantities of 
dairy products made available from Govern- 
ment stocks. Consumption of butter rose 
6 percent in the 1954-55 marketing year. 
Cheese consumption rose 10 percent. CCC 
stocks of dairy products since the end of 
July 1954 have been reduced about 50 per- 
cent. CCC holdings of all dairy products at 
the end of July 1955 were about 600 million 
pounds and CCC butter purchases during 
October-July were 56 percent below the cor- 
responding period a year earlier. By the 
end of 1955-56 marketing year, prospects are 
for comparatively small holdings of butter 
and nonfat dry milk and moderate quanti- 
ties of cheese. 


Improvement in the poultry industry 


A policy of the Department in the past 214 
years has been to stimulate self-help pro- 
grams. With the poultry industry beset by 
price troubles in the fall of 1954, the De- 
partment met with groups representing the 
egg, broiler, and turkey sections of the in- 
dustry. Publicity following these meetings 
was an important supplement to regular 
outlook channels as a means of explaining 
to producers the influences which affect 
prospective prices. 

During the early months of 1955, prices 
of broilers and farm chickens came back 
strongly. Average prices received by farm- 
ers for all chickens were between 87 and 90 
percent of parity during April and May, 
as compared with about 75 percent of parity 
a year earlier. 

At about the turn of 1955, broiler prices 
rose to a profitable level, and have continued 
so to midsummer. 

Farmers raised fewer replacement pullets 
in the spring of 1955, and on June 1 the 
number of young chickens was 18 percent 
below the year before. After August, when 
current egg production would normally re- 
flect the addition of new pullets to the lay- 
ing flock, egg prices. are expected to rise 
above last year. 

The 1955 crop of heavy-breed turkeys is 
likely to be about up to the 1954 record, 
although the period of marketing in 1955 
is likely to be more heavily concentrated 
later in the season than last year. On ac- 
count of this change in timing, partly in- 
fiuenced by meetings with industry advisory 
groups, early fall prices are likely to surpass 
1954. The poultry industry is setting its 
own house in order without Government sub- 
Slay or interierence, 

Plentiful foods program 

The plentiful foods program achieved par- 
ticular effectiveness in helping to meet mar- 
keting problems by increasing the move- 
ment of these foods through normal chan- 
nels or raising the prices at which they 
moved. Beef, eggs, and dairy products are 
notable examples. Special merchandising 
programs on these items, conducted in co- 
operation with the industries, were instru- 
mental in moving production of these com- 
modities to consumers through regular 
channels of trade. The June dairy month 
program in 1955 stimulated increased con- 
sumption. Household purchases of butter 
were 14 percent above June 1954, and the 
customary May-June dip in butter con- 
sumption was ‘virtually wiped out. Pur- 
chases of American cheese were up about 
16 percent and Swiss cheese purchases almost 
14 percent. 


Beef 
Early in 1953, beef prices were under strict 
Government control and grading of beef 
was compulsory. Beef prices were under 
immense downward pressure. One of the 
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administration’s first actions was + 
these restrictions—and beef began 
mere readily into consumption. 
A vast purchase program of bonele« 
and carcass beef during the heavy fa)) »., 
keting period helped stop and then revor. 
the price decline. At the same time, ¢} 


e 


partment in cooperation with the Sinden 
carried on an aggressive campaign to «.\ 


more beef through normal trade cha 
Thus the beef industry was he 
sounder footing without resort to pric 
ports on cattle and without undue j; 
ment of Government in the lives: 


meat industries, 
Wheat 


Following the approval by ¢ 
wheat marketing quotas for 1956 
Benson announced a 6-point pr 
signed to improve the quality of 
wheat crops and to minimize cor 
production and utilization of this 
crop. 

He said the Department would: 

1. Undertake to place in effect 


1956 wheat crop appropriate disc: unt t 


price supports for certain designated y; rip. 


ties of wheat, especially those suita 
marily for feed purposes. Premium 
provided for quality wheat. 

2. Continue its several program: 
achieving maximum practicable ex; 
wheat and flour. 

3. Continue efforts to secure favor 
congressional action authorizing the 
retary to broaden the noncommercial wi 
area. 4 

4. Continue efforts to secure fa 
congressional action on legislation 
fore the Congress to exempt wheat 
from marketing quota penalties if 
wheat produced on their farms i 
on the farms where produced. 

5. Request legislative extension 
durum acreage provisions for the 
Despite the excessive stocks of wheat 
ble supplies of durum wheat, used 
for spaghetti and macaroni, are ex} 
continue short. 

6. Give special consideration to pr 
which will further encourage farmers t 
needed adjustments in their patter 
use. This would be both on la! 
to crop production and on better | 
it would be advantageous to ¢ 
the acreage to hay and pasture 
gram now being developed fol 
Plains is an example of this. 

The national wheat acreage all 
1956 will be the maximum per! 
view of the supply situati 
acres, the same as for 1955. P1 
will be at not less than 76 perce) 
or $1.81 per bushel, national 

The problem of accumulated ¥ 
is a major one. The wheat 
July 1 was estimated at slight 
1 billion bushels, an all-time 
95 percent of this carryover Ww 
Commodity Credit Corporati 
an investment of nearly $2.5 bill 
This year’s wheat harvest i: 
reach 860 million bushels. 

Exports for the marketil 
ended June 30 hit 270 milli 
increase of more than one-iou 
previous year. It is expected 
for this marketing year will re 
the 270-million-bushel figure 
mean a reduction of from 40 
bushels in the wheat carryovs 
1—the first decline in several y' 


Cotton 


Our carryover stocks of c 
doubled between 1953 and 19 
from about 5.6 million bales t 
By November 1955 it is estimaté 
CCC will hold about 8 billion b: 
ton at a cost of about $80 m! 
for storage and handling charg* 


+4 








ir exports on the other hand has 
wnward in the past 10 years. 

{ sh * problem through acreage allot- 

and marketing quotas, as well as 

extraordinary efforts to reduce the 

; in being. For example, the USDA 

] n authorizations for the export of 

n bales of cotton between August 

. December 31, 1955, under title I of 

A , icultural Trade Development and As- 


tely, several measures recom- 

by the administration to help deal 
tton problem were not enacted 

x Thus, cotton legislation, which 
f i have facilitated the establishment of 
' stic premiums and discounts for 
‘ ; is qualities of cotton, failed to 
e ; This change was needed to encour- 
rmers to produce grades and staples 

, most desired by domestic and ex- 

Li Legislation which would have 
ed the Department to sell qualities 

n in excess supply at less than the 

a inimum price in effect under existing law 
: failed to pass. Authority is needed to 
rmit adjustments in price-support levels 


rkets. 





€ make our cotton more competitive with 
joreign cotton and synthetic fibers. Legisla- 

posals to permit greater flexibility 

n prices did not receive final action. 

; in per capita consumption of food 


. The Department assisted industry groups 
stimulating demand for meat and dairy 
ducts and improving prices to producers 
e with favorable results. In 1954 our people 
more beef, eggs, and chicken and turkey 


- ale 


8 er person than ever before. Promotion 
e rograms increased the prices at which these 
d roducts moved. The per capita meat con- 


sumption of over 153 pounds in 1954, the 
same as in 1953, was close to a record, being 
exceeded only in the period 1905-08. Pre- 
ary indications at mid-1955 pointed to 
of per capita food consumption 
’ above the 1954 rate—which was 2 
t above 1947-49 and 13 percent higher 
1935-39. 

> the change in price-support level on 
at and the institution of special de- 
irtmental programs to encourage consump- 
mn of butter has risen about a half a pound 
per person; this is equivalent annually to 
about 80 million pounds of butter and 1.6 
) pounds of milk. 








f 











. LEGISLATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Eisenhower administration has built a 
solid and effective record of accomplishment 
in agricultural legislation. It has continued, 
mproved, and expanded farm legislation 

ted to present-day needs; removed regula- 

ns and restrictions made obsolete by 
anging economic conditions; and charted 
ew courses designed to make American 
griculture sounder, to promote the health 
ecurity of farm families and to con- 
é and improve natural resources. The 
sislative record includes: 
A more workable and equitable price- 
support program. 
2. The Agricultural Trade Development 
d Assistance Act of 1954. In 1955 the au- 
rization of sales under this act was raised 
n $700 million to $1.5 billion. 

3. A measure to permit farmers to deduct 

soil-conservation expenditures from 

‘™m income in computing income taxes. 

4 A liberalized Farm Tenant Act to ex- 
paid loan services for farmers to buy and 
mprove family-type farms. The authority 
‘0 make FHA emergency loans was also ex- 
pr jed 

Public Law 482, providing additional 
‘ealth facilities of special importance in 
rural areas, 

6. Drought disaster assistance. 

Reestablishment of the Farm Credit 
Ministration as an independent agency. 
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8. Approval of Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
which gave the Secretary authority to 
streamline the Department for better service. 

9. Increased funds for research and edu- 
cation. 

10. Amendment of the mining law to pre- 
vent abuses of and to safeguard natural re- 
sources. 

11. Measures to 
water conservation. 

12. Extension of social security protection 
to farm families. 

13. The return of the agricultural at- 
tachés to the direct supervision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which helped 
strengthen efforts to expand foreign markets 
for United States agricultural products. 

14. Elimination of acreage controls for 
durum wheat. 

15. All farmers made eligible for cost-shar- 
ing payments on conservation practices, re- 
gardless of their participation in crop-con- 
trol programs. 

16. Improvement in basic legislation gov- 
erning Rural Electrification Administration; 
the State allotment formula was modified 
permitting more concentration of funds in 
areas where extension of electric power are 
most needed 

17. Increase 
from $10 


provide more soil and 


in borrowing authority of CCC 
billion to $12 billion. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


This administration believes that price 
supports should be flexible—adjustable to 
conditions of supply and demand—rather 
than rigid. 

When supports at rigid }) percent of parity 
were inaugurated during ‘Vorild War II, it 
was generally agreed that this was strictly 
an emergency program—to end when more 


nearly normal marketing conditions re- 
turned. 
The platforms of both major political 


parties in 1948 endorsed flexible price sup- 
ports. So did the then President of the 
United States. So did the then Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Flexible supports were the heart of the 
Agricultural Act of 1948. A year later they 
were the core of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
When the Korean war broke out, Congress 
again postponed the effective date for flexible 
supports, but left this key provision for a 
long-range peacetime program in the law. 
What was done essentially in the act of 
1954, passed by the 83d Congress, was to al- 
low the major parts of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 to take effect. 

Rigid price supports encourage unrealistic 
patterns of production. When support lev- 
els are out of line, output tends to outrun 


demand. Downward pressure on prices de- 
velops and increased support activity be- 
comes necessary. Surpluses move _ into 


Government hands. Government holdings 
of farm commodities on June 30, 1955, had 
a cost value of over $4.5 billion—equal to 
more than 15 percent of total farm cash re- 
ceipts in 1954. In addition, the CCC had 
loans of over $2 billion on farm crops. 
Programs primarily for the support of farm 
prices and farm income in fiscal 1954 re- 
quired an estimated $962 million. This was 
more than the Department spent for all other 
activities combined—research, education, soil 
conservation, forest service, credit services, 


marketing services, inspection, regulation, 
and all the rest. 
Surpluses are expensive to store. The 


Government's bill currently is a million 
dollars a day. Only small quantities can 
be sold in the open market at break-even 
prices; the Dulk can be disposed of only 
through subsidized sales or donations result- 
ing in large losses to Government. Further- 
more, surpluses make necessary onerous pro- 
duction controls—acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. 

Recognizing the shortcomings of rigid sup- 
ports, Secretary of Agriculture Benson said 
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early in 1953, “Price-support laws will be 
carried out faithfully in every respect. There 
are mandatory price supports at 90 percent 
of parity on the so-called basic commodities 
for 1953 and 1954. Other laws provide for 
supports on other farm products. While en- 
forcing these laws, there will be formulated 
long-term programs which will more fully 
and effectively accomplish our overall ob- 
jectives.”’ 

With the assistance of about 65 groups, in- 
cluding the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission, farm organizations, agricultural 
colleges, and many other groups and individ- 
uals, a considerable number of farm pro- 
gram recommendations were brought to- 
gether by the Department of Agriculture. 
These recommendations, submitted to Con- 
gress in January 1954 by President Eisen- 
hower, became the basis for the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 

The new law, embracing the principle of 
flexibility, provides supports on basic 
commodities in the range of 8214 to 90 per- 
cent of parity for 1955 crops, and 75 to 90 
percent after 1955—the level of support to 
depend upon the size of the supply. New 
parity provisions, which previously were not 
allowed to operate for certain basic com- 
modities, are scheduled to become effective 
on a transitional basis January 1, 1956. Set 
aside provisions, intended to lessen the im- 
pact of changing over from a rigid to a flex- 
ible price-support basis, already are in use. 
In the case of wool and mohair, the new leg- 
islation introduces a new system of incen- 
tive payments. The new program makes 
it possible for all domestic wool produced 
to move into consumption, assures equitable 
recurns to growers, encourages efficient pro- 
duction and marketing, and requires a 
minimum of governmental interference with 
producers and processors. 


f 
ior 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


The Department of Agriculture has made 
good headway in developing practical dis- 
posal outlets for the surplus stocks it owns. 
In the January 1954 to May 1955 period, 
about $2,052,000,000 worth of surpluses were 
disposed of through the following channels: 


Percent 
Domestic sales ibcaek scot ried ol elses ane tena aes 26 
Export sales on activi sree adda catansieica ale 35 
Sales to foreign governments______ — 1 
Transfers to other Government agen- 
MEME Siar ah ctrl As apie aed detach kes Cardin obmtinSne aan 10 
International barter................... 7 
ID Sin cs nk oceaaacam dame ees, ae 
eo | 


Domestic sales 


Sales in the January 1954 to May 1955 
period have totaled about $529 million. Feed 
grains, especially corn, and dairy products 
have been among the more important com- 
modities sold. 


Noncommercial sales 


Disposals in this category, largely to for- 
eign governments and international relief 
organizations, have amounted to $18 mil- 
lion. Wheat and nonfat dry milk have been 
the principal items sold. 

Transfers 

Legislation now in effect authorizes the 
transfer of commodities from CCC's price- 
support inventory to the International Co- 
operation Administration, Department of 
Defense, Veterans’ Administration, and to 
schools for use in lunch programs. The val- 
ue of items transferred during the 17 
months total $202 million. 


International barter 


Commodities from CCC's inventories have 
been bartered for materials produced in for- 
eign countries. Barter operations in the 
January 1954 to May 1955 period amounted 
to $148 million, consisting largely of wheat, 
corn, and other grains. 
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Donations 

) prevent waste, section 416, Agricultural 
of 1949, as amended, authorizes CCC to 
nate its food commodities for certain uses 
th in the United States and abroad. In 
» January 1954 to May 1955 period, dona- 
ve amounted to #430 million, largely 
dairy products for 
United States and 


enting donations of 
the 
ad 
School milk program 
field of food distribution, a major 
ement wa introduction of 
new special school milk program, to in- 
of milk by children in school, in 
to moving it into Government 
channels. During the fiscal year, 
iis program resulted in children drinking 
well over 400 million additional half-pints of 
milk in schools. Asa result of operating ex- 
perience in the first vear, modifications have 
now been made in the program which will 
make it even more useful next year in in- 
creasing the consumption of milk in schools. 


lunch use in 


f purposes abr 


apnre 


Tn 


achie\ 


the 
successful 
the 


crease uSs¢é 


preference 


J 
pirchase 
t 


School lunch 
Participation in the national school lunch 
program showed another substantial in- 
crease. The number of children eating 
lunches under this program rose to a new 
high total of more than 11 million in more 
than 59,000 schools. 
Export sales 
Sales have totaled about $721 million in 
the January 1954-May 1955 period, wheat be- 
ing the most important single commodity, al- 
though corn and other feed grains, cotton, 
cottonseed oil, linseed oil, and tobacco have 
been marketed in considerable quantities. 
Public Law 480 


Contributing to the heavy volume of ex- 
port sales is activity under title I, Public 
Law 480 (the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954), which au- 
thorizes the sale of CCC-owned surpluses for 
foreign currencies. 

Under title I of of the act, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was authorized to incur 
costs not in excess of $700 million over a 
3-year period in financing the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies. The act provided that such cur- 
rencies could be used for the development of 
new markets for United States agricultural 
products, meeting United States obligations 
abroad, and other purposes beneficial to this 
country's foreign interests. 

As of June 30, 1955, programs for the sale 
of agricultural commodities under title I 
reached a total of $468.8 (CCC and 
$360.8 million (export market value). The 
commodities included under agreements with 
17 countries involve about 53 million bushels 
of wheat, 62 million pounds of tobacco, 
647,000 bales of cotton, and 141 million 
pounds of cottonseed oil. 

Countries covered by agreements 
were: Turkey, Yugoslavia, Chile, Peru, 
Pakistan, Spain, Argentina, Israel, Finland, 
the United Kin Italy, Japan, Korea, 
Austria, Thailand, Colombia, and Greece. 

Operation of title I utilized private trade 

nels to the maximum extent and, in 
ccordance with the law’s requirements, was 
carried out without displacement of this 
country’s usual foreign marketings, without 
undue disruption of world agricultural 
prices, and with assurance that farm prod- 
ucts sold would not be diverted to une 
friendly countries. 


cost) 


these 


rdom, 


MEETING THE DROUGHT 


battle the drought that persisted 
hout about a third of the Nation, the 
Department took action on two fronts—im- 
mediate and longer term. 

On the immediate front, departmental 
programs made it possible for eligible farmers 
and ranchers to get emergency credit, cost- 
share help in conservation work, hay at re- 
duced transportation cost, and certain feed 


To 
throu 


grains below the market price. Farmers and 
ranchers in 19 drought-designated States 
obtained some 50,000 loans, amounting to 
about $72 million. Of a total of $9,900,000 
advanced to 18 States taking part in the 
hay program, $5,445,000 had been drawn by 
States as of June 30, 1955, to help pay hay 
hauling costs in 1,055 counties. In the feed 
grain program, 1,170,846 purchase orders were 
issued during the fiscal year to farmers and 
ranchers who bought more than 58 million 
hundredweight of grain through established 
feed dealers at a saving of $49,654,628. 

On the longer range front, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, after a personal tour of 
drought-stricken parts of the Great Plains, 
called an emerge meeting of USDA 
specialists, representatives of the 10 Great 
Plains States land-grant colleges, and the 
governors of those States (Denver, May 30- 
June 2.) Pr¢ developed at this meet- 
ing were reviewed by a wide variety of in- 
terests. Later meetin sparked State pro- 
grams designed to move the area’s agricul- 
ture toward desired goals. 

The USDA moved promptly to adjust its 
own programs to Great Plains needs. In co- 
operation with State experiment stations the 
USDA’s Soil Conservation Service doubled 
the rate of soil mapping in the region, and 
made plans to further accelerate the work. 
SCS hopes to complete the survey of this 
vast area by June 30, 1959. Immediate at- 
tention is being given critical areas where 
soil survey data are needed at once as a basis 
for land use shifts. 

Other USDA agencies are working out pro- 
gram modifications that will sharpen their 
effectiveness in making use of crop insur- 
ance, credit, cost-sharing in conservation 
work, research, and education and technical 
assistance as tools for use in development of 
a better land use program for the Great 
Plains. 

CONSERVING 


ncy 


posals 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 
water, and forest re- 
sources has high priority in programs of the 
Department of Agriculture 

With assistance from USDA in research, 
education, conservation, planning and appli- 
cation, cost-sharing and credit programs, 
farmers and ranchers of the United States 
have become world leaders in protection and 
improvement of these resources. 


Conservation of soil, 


Soil-conservation districts 

Acting under provisions of State law, farm- 
ers and ranchers have organized 2,665 local 
soil-conservation districts, which include 90 
percent of the Nation’s farm and ranch 
lands. The Department is providing direct 
technical assistance in planning and apply- 
ing conservation practices to more than 114 
million cooperators in these districts. 

Cost sharing 

Through the agricultural conservation 
program the public shared with farmers the 
cost of certain conservation measures to pro- 
tect, improve, and make better use of soil 
and water resources. Special cost-sharing to 
augment the regular practices was made 
available to meet emergency conditions due 
to drought and floods. 

It is estimated that total accomplishments 
since the beginning of ACP on some of the 
conservation measures for which cost-sharing 
has been approved are now about: 1.1 mil- 
lion miles of terraces for erosion control on 
2144 million acres; 144 million dams and 
reservoirs for erosion control, livestock, and 
irrigation water; 144 million acres reforested, 
110 million acres stripcropped, and 75 mil- 
lion acres of permanent vegetative cover 
established on crop or pastureland. 


Protecting water resources 


A significant extension of the Department's 
conservation program has developed under 
provisions of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566) which 
was enacted in August 1954. Under this act, 
for the first time, the Department is equipped 
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to help groups in small waters} 
small dams and other water n 


structures needed for flood prevent 


as to make conservation planning ; 


tive by extending it to entire 
sheds. In the first 10 months aft 
ment, 347 watershed groups in 37 
applied to the Department f 
under terms of this act. By J 
68 of these projects in 33 Stat 
approved for planning. 
Saving our tim 

In the national forests, timber 
reached a new high of 6,328 
feet in fiscal 1955. This sak 
brought a return of $70,680,000 t 
States Treasury. The first py 
Alaska began operation, with a 
supply of raw material to cor 
Tongass National Forest. Nati 
ranges provided 5,686,802 co 
8,442,932 sheep-months of 
tional visits totaled over 40 mi 
more than double the highest pr 

The Department cooperat: 
States, 
production and 
farmers and other landowners f 
woodlands and 
lion trees produced in 1954 repre 
highest production in the hi 
Nation. The Department also 
with the States and Hawaii t 
ganized protection against fires f 
private forest lands. Cooperative 
was extended during the year t 
additional acres of privately o1 


graz 


Under a cooperative program bet 


also Hawaii and Puerto R 
distribution of 


shelterbelts. The 


pI 


Department and the State forestry 


technical advice 
was given to 32,000 
assistance was also 
agencies, such as the 
Army, and large forest industrie 

Significant results were ot 
numerous research projects duri 
aimed at finding better ways to 1 
protect forests and ranges, impr 
of usable water from forest wat 
determine new and better way 
wood. 


farmers. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

In April 1955, Secretary Be1 
report on low-income rural a: 
President along with a serie 

mendations, which call for mor 
and credit aid for small far: 


training for their children, specia 


more industrial investment in 
and a large measure of local conti 
program. 

In cooperation with the State 

nent has begun planning on the 
opment program to raise level: 
certain areas of the Nation wher 
families have long suffered fron 
incomes. This is a program to 
small farmers who have gained lit 
ing from the price-support pi 
recent years. 

Bills have been introduced ir 
for increased extension work al 
ing authority to aid small fi 
Officials of the Department of 
and other Federal department 
with officials of 28 States to di 
ative planning and operations 

In fiscal 1956 pilot operations v 
for 50 counties. Committee 
are expected to help the pri 
counties. These pilot operat 
signed to provide experience and 
for use as the program is broaden 
tunately the funds requested t 
gram operating effectively were 
priated by the Congress, 
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1e field of marketing research much 
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improving marketing efficiency. 
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costs of handling apples at packing plants, 
improved management for wholesale produce 
markets, and numerous other improved prac- 
tices. 

CREDIT 

Agencies of the Department continued 
their problems of supplementing private 
credit in assisting farmers to operate, pur- 
chase, enlarge, and improve their farms, and 
to meet emergency credit needs. 

During fiscal 1955, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration launched a new loan program. 
The water facilities loan program, formerly 
operating only on a direct loan basis and 


only in 17 western States, was replaced by 


an expanded soil and water conservation 
loan program operating in all States and 
possessions. Loans in this prcgram are for 


approved soil-conservation practices as weil 
as tor water conservation and use. 

The use of private funds rapidly expanded 
during the year. Funds for soil and water 
conservation loans, as well as for loans to 
purchase, enlarge, or improve farms, come 
from (1) funds advanced by private lend- 
ers with repayment insured by the Govern- 
ment; and (2) appropriated funds. Loans 
from insured funds far outnumbered those 
from direct appropriations in both the soil 
and water conservation and farm ownership 
loan programs. 

Production and subsistence loans con- 
tinued to assist family type farm operators 
to operate their farms efficiently and on a 
sound basis. These loans are for seed, feed, 
fertilizer, equipment, livestock, and to pay 
other operating costs. 

For all these loans borrowers had to be 
unable to obtain adequate financing from 
private or cooperative lenders. All were re- 
quired to advance as promptly as possible 
to private or cooperative credit to meet their 
farming needs. 

For farmers and ranchers unable to ob- 
tain credit elsewhere to meet operating ex- 
penses, special livestock loans that were 
first made available in 1953 were continued 
through the 1954-55 fiscal year. 

In addition to the special livestock loans, 
emergency loans were made from a revolv- 
ing fund to farmers in areas, designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in which it 
was found that this type of assistance was 
needed. The loans were to help farmers 
continue normal operations when, due to 
production losses or economic reasons, they 
needed credit they could not obtain from 
other sources. A total of 1,607 counties in 
35 States were designated for emergency 
loans during the 1954-55 fiscal year. 

ELECTRICITY: A FARM TOOL 
Rural telephones 


Telephone loans approved by REA for im- 
proving and extending telephone service in 
rural areas amounted to $52,744,000 for fiscal 
year 1955. There were 147 separate loans to 
telephone companies and nonprofit associa- 
tions in 33 States and Alaska. This brings to 
more than $234 million the total in REA 
telephone loans to 351 borrowers. More than 
half a million farms and other rural estab- 
lishments will have modern dial telephone 
service as a result of these loans. As of June 
30, 1955, 157 telephone borrowers had already 
used REA loan funds to place in service a 
total of 553 dial exchange offices for rural 
service. 

Applications for telephone loans are being 
processed by REA at a rate which cut down 
the backlog to about half of what it was a 
year ago. This backlog reached a low of $46 
million at the end of March 1955. An in- 
creased flow of applications since then has 
brought the amount of applications on hand 
to about $51 million. 

Rural electrification 


More than half of the Nation’s electrified 
farms are served by systems financed by REA 
loans. In the 1955 fiscal year, REA made 
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new loans of $167.5 million to meet rural 
power system needs and cut its backlog of 
applications down to $97 million, the lowest 
since 1947. The total amount of REA elec- 
tric loans is now $3,050 million REA elec- 


tric borrowers have repaid more than 15 per- 
cent of the funds actually adv 
together with over lion in interest 
Only 19 out of 1,000 borr 
hind schedule in their repayment Overdue 
payments amount to 
Nearly a quarter of year's 
earmarked for generation and 
facilities for borrowers in yx 
areas of the country. 
new power co-ops in Col 
tegrate their output 
power company 


amount of 


anced to them, 
$200 mil 


the 





wers are be- 
less than $590,000 
last loans were 
transmission 
wer-aeficient 
These included two 
rado which will in- 
with that of ne 
systems The 
kilowatt-hours consumed on 
farms served by REA borrowers has doubled 
during the last 7 ys 


aroby 


average 


ars. 
Atoms for agriculture 

Studies are under way to the 
practicability of atomic energy as a source 
of power for rural electrification. REA has 
a team of specialists cleared to study develop- 
ments in the nuclear field. Several REA bor- 
rower groups have agreements with the 
Atomic Energy Commission for studying the 
engineering and economic possibilities of this 
hew source of power. One REA borrower 
proposes construction of an experimental 
atomic-energy plant in its area. 


determine 


While indications are that atomic energy 
is still not competitive with conventional 
fuels, the studies currently under way 
promise that as soon as nuclear power be- 
comes feasible, rural electrification will be 
in a position to benefit from this develop- 
ment. 





Foreign Aid: People Are Insisting It 
Should End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the people who pay the taxes that go 
to pay for the foreign-aid program are 
way ahead of the Congress in insisting 
that it is time to terminate this policy. 

As part of my remarks I am including 
an editorial from the Janesville (Wis.) 
Gazette on the subject. The Gazette 
has always been an advocate of the pro- 
gram and at all times went along with 
it. The editorial, however, now raises 
the question of the end of foreign aid. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time in connection 
with this matter some Members of Con- 
gress are attempting to convince the pub- 
lic in speeches and in press releases that 
foreign aid is good for our economy, in 
that it takes surplus farm products off 
our hands and generally keeps men em- 
ployed. 

This is an unsound and fallacious ar- 
gument, Mr. Speaker, because it is only 
half true. The prosperity that results 
from American handouts overseas must 
be paid for and that is done by the sweat 
of American taxpayers. 

There is no profit, Mr. Speaker, for 
anybody, including the farmers, workers 
or business when one pays $5,000 for a 
$3,000 automobile. 
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Advocates of the giveaway foreign-aid 
program should be truthful and tell the 
whole story by admitting that this policy 
unless soon terminated, will continue to 
increase our national debt and compel 
the taxpayers to face a bigger tax bur- 
den in the future. 

ENpv Must Bre NEAR ON FOREIGN AID 


Foreign aid appropriations, which repre- 
sent the difference between a solvent Amer- 
ican Government and one operating in the 
red, will come up in a broadcast and TV de- 
bate this week. In favor is Senator JOHN 
SparKMAN, Alabama, Democrat, and against, 
Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, the Indiana 
anti-Eisenhower Republican. 

The arguments which they present, at the 
extremes of the issue, shed but little light 
on the problem. Senator SPARKMAN, for ex- 
ample, asks if it is in the national interest 
to disarm South Korea, gr to give up our 
military bases in Japan, the Middle East, 
North Africa, Great Britain, and France. 
Obviously, we have no such intention. 

Senator JENNER, on the other hand, says 
that foreign aid is a gigantic boondoggle, 
with those in charge of administration more 
interested in building a political machine 
for themselves and creating pressures for 
continued foreign spending than they are 
in American interests in the world. 

Certainly there is a measure of truth— 
sometimes forgotten—in his comments that 
“what we call foreign aid buys American 
coal and books, wheat, and radio services, it 
gives orders to American manufacturers and 
farmers.” To that extent, it undoubtely has 
support of groups which stand to gain. It 
is not nearly so clear, however, that we ex- 
tend “no military aid to any country, for a 
purpose which the United Nations—that is, 
Soviet Russia—“might object to.” 

A good deal of the foreign aid serves a 
much less dramatic, though perhaps equally 
questionable purpose when it finally reaches 
foreign countries. A new report from Nor- 
way, for example, shows that the remaining 
unused funds from America have been allo- 
cated by agreement, 50 million krona for de- 
fense; 15 million for productivity purposes, 
and 24,400,000 for development projects. 

Norway, it appears, has received $460 mil- 
lion in American dollars, nearly all in grants 
of aid, made available to importers in ex- 
change for Norwegian currency. Says the 
Norwegian Government report: “Although 
Kr. 2,370,600 of the Kr. 2,460,000 in counter- 
part funds has already been used, the largest 
part, Kr, 1,931,000, went to pay off and cancel 
money bills issued by the Germans during 
their wartime occupation of Norway. Other 
major allocations included Kr. 325 million 
for defense purposes; Kr. 86 million for spe- 
cial investment projects; and Kr. 28,560,000 
to finance the Norwegian Productivity Insti- 
tute.” 

This gives a broad picture as to foreign aid 
for one of the dozens of nations helped. 
American dollars here prevented financial 
calamity. 

The need for aid following the war was 
staggering. The United States shouldered 
the burden and the results have been amaz- 
ingly good, at least from the viewpoint of 
world economic recovery. In retrospect, it 
appears that the job might have been accom- 
plished effectively at substantially lesser 
cost. Inevitably, immense sums were un- 
wisely or needlessly spent but most Ameri- 
cans will not criticize too strongly a task 
which now appears to be complete. 

That does not go for the overgenerous 
gifts which Congress voted fust before it 
adjourned. It was shown then that nearly 
$9 billion in foreign-aid money remained 
unspent, estimated to be adequate for 3 
years. With this figure before them, the 
Congressmen nevertheless authorized three 
and a half billion more. 
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While we are willing to forgive some un- 
wise spending and to acknowledge the need 
and the general success of the foreign-aid 
program in the 10 years since 1945, we are 
entitled now to assurance that this program 
is not a permanent burden. There must be 
an end somewhere, and that time is not when 
American has financed every possible need of 
every foreign nation. We have unsatisfied 
needs at home, and we should give attention 
to our own welfare and to tax relief for our 
citizens. 


Excise-Tax-Structure Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVFS 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable JERE Cooper, chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, has established a Subcommittee 
on Excise Tax Technical and Adminis- 
trative Problems to make a basic study 
of our excise-tax structure with a view 
to correcting inadequacies and inequities 
that may exist in the administrative and 
technical aspects of that structure. 

It was my privilege to be named chair- 
man of this important subcommittee. 
My committee colleagues who will serve 
with me as subcommittee members are: 
The Honorable EuGENE J. KEocH; Hon. 
Burr P. Harrison; Hon. A. S. HERLONG, 
JR.; Hon. THOmas A. JENKINS; Hon. 
RICHARD M. SIMPSON; and Hon. NoaH M. 
MASON. 

Because this is the first comprehensive 
revision of our excise-tax structure to be 
undertaken by the Congress in contem- 
porary times, I am sure that I speak for 
my colleagues on the subcommittee, as 
well as for myself, when I say that we 
view this important undertaking as a 
responsibility that is to be performed 
conscientiously and diligently. 

At an organizational and agenda 
meeting of the subcommittee it was 

greed that public hearings would be 
held by the subcommittee beginning 
October 4, 1955, to last for 2 weeks. In 
agreeing to these hearings the subcom- 
mittee decided that they would be lim- 
ited to technical and administrative 
problems in the excise-tax area and that 
the question of excise-tax rates would 
not be considered by the subcommittee. 

For the information of interested per- 
sons, I am inserting in the Recorp at this 
point a copy of the release which the 
subcommittee authorized me to issue an- 
nouncing the public hearings and setting 
forth the scope and plan of the hearings: 

Hon. AIME J. Foranp, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Excise Tax Technical and Ad- 
ministrative Problems of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, today announced 
that the subcommittee has scheduled pub- 
lic hearings on excise tax problems to be- 
gin on October 4, 1955. It is the firm in- 
tention of the subcommittee to conclude the 
hearings in not to exceed 2 weeks. Chair- 
man Forand stressed the fact that the hear- 
ings would be limited strictly to technical 
and administrative problems and will not 
be concerned with questions of excise-tax 
rates. 


Members of the subcommittes 
Honorable Aime J. Foranp, Dem 
Island, chairman; Hon. Evcr» 


Democrat, New York; Hon. Burp | 
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Failure of Our Foreign Poticy in Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Robert McCormick, of the NBC staff, 
is an outstanding authority on the Eu- 
ropean political situation. Recently he 
participated in a TV program entitled 
“Comment” and it was my privilege to 
have heard him. His first two sentences 
came as a Shock to me and I immediately 
requested a copy of his statement for in- 
sertion in the REcorD. NBC graciously 
granted my request and Mr. McCor- 
mick’s remarks follow: 

COMMENT 
(By Robert McCormick) 
rhaps the most disillusioned group in 
in Germany. The 
things that happened in West Germany, just 
elore and just after she was made a sov- 
freign nation, are sometimes lifficult to be- 





We must remember that the Allies had 
10 3 to figure out what to do with their 
I ir chunks of what was the Third 
Reich, They had more than 3 years for the 
speciic planning that led to ratification of 
the Paris agreements. 

Yet when sovereignty actually came to 

rmany, we were caught flatfooted on a 
of issues that superficially may seem 
little international significance, 
it which are extremely important to our 

uge in all of Europe. 

For example: Sovereignty had literally just 
cecome official, when a phone rang in Army 

‘quarters in Heidelberg; it was the office 

‘ the West German Finance Ministry, re- 
questing an audit, forthwith, of the Army 
fund. The welfare fund is made up 
profits of the Army-supervised PX, 
liquor stores, theaters, and such, as 
ll as the revenue from the monopolistic 

‘stores run by the Army newspaper Stars 
stripes. The funds ar2 used to provide 
fauional facilities—bowling alleys, ten- 
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nis courts, and so on, for the American sol- 
diers who help defend Germany. 

But the Germans wanted the audit so 
they could figure out how much to tax the 
fund. 

About the same time, the Finance 
Ministry came out with a truly startling 
proposal; while the United States was figur- 
ing out how many millions of dollars worth 
of military equipment it should give the 
new German Army, Finance Minister 
Schaffer and his boys decidéd we would have 
to pay what amounted to an import tax, on 
all the military equipment we had ordered 
before sovereignty, but which would be de- 
livered after sovereignty, and yet these goods 
were to be paid for, with occupation funds— 
the money defeated Germany had to put up, 
to finance the occupation. 

The total bill presented us—between a 
million-and-a-quarter and two-million dol- 
lars. 

Then came another surprise. Just about 
the time of the explosion over our agree- 
ment with the Lufthansa—an agreement 
under which the reborn Germany airline 
was to get extraordinary concessions in 
routes involving American territory—just at 
this time, Germans announced they were re- 
imposing an old Nazi tax, a so-called turn- 
over tax on all foreign air traffic over Ger- 
many. The tax would be 4 percent of the 
prorated revenue received by our airlines, 
for all freight and passengers carried over 
German territory. When I left, the argu- 
ment was still going on, but the Lufthansa 
got its agreement. 

Then there was the question of the State 
Department’s PX, commissary, and club- 
house. The PX is a modestly stocked gen- 
eral store in the American community just 
outside the West German Capital of Bonn; 
the commissary sells food, much of it pur- 
chased on the German economy, and the 
club is just a club. 

Such establishments are routine diplo- 
matic establishments in almost every coun- 
try in the world, even in Russia; but the 
Germans decided the PX and the commis- 
sary should be closed, and the club severely 
limited in its operations. They asked for 
an inventory of club stocks 1 day before 
sovereignty became official. 

The action was based on another Nazi 
regulation, dating back to 1939, forbidding 
collective imports by diplomats; they can 
bring in anything they please individually, 
without paying import taxes, but they can- 
not import, tax free, goods for the use of all. 

The American Embassy solved this em- 
barrassing predicament by asking the Army 
to supply the two stores; the Army had been 
more foresighted, and worked out a written 
agreement covering its own installations. 

So far as the club was concerned, it was 
technically divided into three parts: Ameri- 
and 


can, French, British diplomats can 
drink tax-free American whisky and eat 
commissary food; other diplomats must 


bring their own; Germans cannot buy any- 
thing but beverages on which full taxes have 
been paid. ‘ 

There are lots of Other angles: Such as 
Germany’s traditional severe restrictions on 
the importation of agricultural commodities, 
restrictions which we failed to get changed 
in 10 years of occupation. 

The result of all this was simply that we 
looked awkward, and sometimes downright 
silly. 

Yet in the midst of making concessions, we 
did other things that were quite out of char- 
acter. Ambassador Conant, for example, had 
a private train, financed with occupation 
funds. 

There are no longer any occupation costs 
for Western Germany, but when I left, Con- 
ant still had his three-car diesel train, to the 
tune of $109,000 a year. 

The Ambassador's train was supported by 
the Berlin occupation funds by the be- 
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leaguered people of West Berlin, fichting for 
their existence, deep in the Russian Zone 

But on those other matters—taxes and 
PX's, and so forth—we realized, too late, that 
we made one mistake after another: one of 
our very top diplomats in Bonn told me 
bluntly, “Our only excuse is plain bone- 
hexdedness.” 

Another of those caught napping said rue- 
fully, with a belated show of ferocity, “From 
now on, we'll just have to adopt different 
methods, in dealing with the Germans.” 

He was righter than he knew—and also 
later. The Germans cannot be blamed for 
extracting all they can from us. 

But our lack of detailed preparation for 
sovereignty, as indicated by these incidents; 
our failure to stand up against unreasonable 
demands; disclose our naivete and inexpe- 
rience in foreign affairs, for all of Europe to 
see. This experience shows up most sharply, 
in the day-to-day operations, where major 
policies laid down at the top, are actually 
carried out. 

And that’s the truly disturbing aspect, of 
our personal relations, so to speak, with sov- 
ereign West Germany. 


Selective Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
since the enactment of Public Law 118, 
I have received many letters of inquiry 
from young men as to how they are 
affected by this legislation. I presume 
such has been the case with many of my 
colleagues. 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the analysis of 
Public Law 118 prepared on my request 
by the Library of Congress and which J 
hope will prove as helpful to my col- 
leagues as it has to me. The analysis 
follows: 

Pusitic Law 118, 84TH CONGRESS (AM™ND- 
MENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAIN=- 
ING AND SERVICE ACT) 

Section 101: 

(a) Exempts from training and service 
under provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act any person who 
serves on active duty subsequent to June 24, 
1948, for not less than 18 months in the 
armed forces of a nation with which the 
United States is associated in mutual defense 
activities. Denies this exemption to na- 
tionals of country having no such reciprocal 
provisions for United States citizens. 
Credits active duty prior to June 24, 1948, in 
the armed forces of World War II allies 
with whom the United States is associated 
in mutual defense activities in the compu- 
tation of the 18-month service period 

(b) Exempts from training and service 
under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act one who (a) has served honor- 
ably in the Armed Forces for a minimum l- 
year period on active duty after September 
16, 1940, or (b) subsequent to September 16, 
1940, was discharged for the convenience of 
the Government after having served honor- 
ably on active duty in the Armed Forces for 
a 6-month minimum period, or (c) served 
@ minimum 24 months as a commissioned 
officer in the Public Health Service, or in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey except during 
time of war or national emergency. Sub- 
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jects this provision to provisions relating to 
medical, dental, and allied specialist cate- 
gories (U. S. C. 50 App.: 454 (i)). 

(c) Exempts from training and service in 
the Armed Forces persons who enlist in the 
State National Guard prior to attaining age 
184%, after such persons having reached age 
28 

(d) Prohibits consideration of the short- 
age or surplus of an agricultural commodity 
in determining where a person should be 
granted a deferment on the grounds that 
such person’s employment is necessary to 
the maintenance of national health, safety, 
or interest. 

Section 102: Extends the regular draft for 
4 years (until July 1, 1959). 

Section 103: Extends the Dependents As- 
sistance Act for 4 years (until July 1, 1959). 

Section 201: Extends the Doctors Draft Act 
for 2 years (until July 1, 1957). 

Section 202: Exempts from induction un- 
der the Doctors Draft Act: (a) medical, 
dental, and allied specialists over age 35 who 
have applied for a commission in one of the 
Armed Forces in any such categories and 
have been rejected on the sole ground of 
physical disqualification; or (b) medical, 
dental, and allied specialists upon reaching 
age 46. 

Section 203: Continues existing law which 
authorizes additional pay for commissioned 
officers. in medical, dental, and veterinary 
corps of the Armed Forces serving on active 
duty. 


Soviet Union Mobilizing Athletes Prior to 
1956 Olympic Games 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as fur- 
ther evidence of the efforts of the Soviet 
Union to befoul the Olympic games, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very illu- 
minating article which appeared in the 
sports columns of the New York Times 
on Sunday, April 3, 1955 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SovieT UNION MOBILIZING ATHLETES PRIOR TO 
1956 Ovtympic GaMeEes—INTENSIVE DRILLS 
SuaTeEp THis Year—Ruvussia SEts Up VAst 
Sports PROGRAM, WiTH Tests To Be HELD 
ALL OVER NATION 


(By Clifton Daniel) 


Moscow, March 21.—They say in Moscow 
that it has not yet been decided whether the 
Soviet Union will take part in the next 
Olympic Games in Australia. However, the 
Russians will be ready in ’56. 

Moscow's sports authorities have already 
been alerted by the showing of Soviet sports- 
men in the past winter's competitions—they 
suffered reverses in speed skating, skiing, and 
ice hockey—and have begun to make plans 
for improving their performance. 

Mentioning the Olympics, the newspaper 
Trud, publication of the trade unions, said 
today that “to carry the banner of Soviet 
sports through the coming international 
competitions with honor, serious, meticu- 
lous preparation is necessary, a mobilization 
of all the forces of the sporting organizations 
of our country.” 

Plans for such a mobilization have already 
been laid. During this year and next the 
whole sports manpower—and womanpower— 


of the Soviet Union will be assembled, re- 
viewed, and tested in a vast series of com- 
petitions. 

If Soviet athletes then appear in Aus- 
tralia, they should be formidable bidders 
for team supremacy. If they fail, it will 
not be for lack of preparation. 


NOT CONSIDERED BY FANS 


Even 5 years ago sports fans had scarcely 
considered the possibility the Soviet Union, 
which was so rarely represented in inter- 
national competition, would emerge as one 
of the top contenders for world honors. 

The appearance of Soviet athletes as seri- 
ous challengers at the Helsinki Olympics, at 
ski meets in Switzerland, at the Henley re- 
gatta, and in almost every other field of 
sports took other contestants—and specta- 
tors—by surprise. 

At Helsinki the Soviet competitors won 38 
gold medals, 54 silver medals, and 16 bronze. 

At the moment Soviet athletes claim 85 
world records, not all yet confirmed by inter- 
national bodies. 

During the past 5 years, Soviet sportsmen 
have battered their own country’s records— 
more than 2,000 times and have broken world 
marks more than 200 times, according to 
the record books here. 

How did it happen? 

The answer very simply is that the Soviet 
Union takes sports seriously, probably more 
seriously than any other country in the 
world. It spends more time, effort, and 
money on athletics than anyone else. 


A POLITICAL ASPECT 


This intense attention to sports, like al- 
most everything else in the country, has a 
political and ideological aspect. 

“The Communist Party and Government 
consider physical culture and sport as one of 
the means of Communist education of the 
working people, strengthening their health 
and their preparation for work and the de- 
fense of the Socialist fatherland,” the daily 
newspaper Sovietsky Sport has remarked 

“Massiveness,” it said, “is the characteris- 
tic feature of Soviet sport.” 

Facts and figures underline the point: 

There are now in the Soviet Union 1,200 
stadiums and 55,000 other physical culture 
and sports establishments such as gymna- 
siums, swimming pools, ski runs, hostels for 
hikers, and so on. 

Physical education is compulsory in all 
schools. In addition, 120,000 children attend 
180 special sports schools. 

Theoretically, every able-bodied Soviet 
citizen should strive for. some degree of pro- 
ficiency in physical culture. The movement 
called Ready fpr Work and the Defense of 
the U.S. S. R. sets norms of athletic achieve- 
ment for all ages up to and beyond 46. 


VAST TRAINING PROGRAM 

The country has 13 institutes for training 
physical education teachers and coaches. 
Instruction in physical education also is 
given in teachers’ training institutes. Alto- 
gether, these institutes have 40,000 students. 

There are 350,000 volunteer amateur physi- 
cal education instructors, trainers, and 
coaches in the country. 

Almost every large institution—whether 
factory, farm, Government office, or depart- 
ment store—has a physical culture “collec- 
tive” to which all the athletes in the insti- 
tution belong. Even the farmers have their 
organizations with millions of members. 

The number of such “collectives” has 
grown from 37,000 in 1948 to 62,000 in 1954, 
and the number of members has tripled. 

Sports clubs are organized under the aus- 
pices of the trade unions, which spend 20 to 
25 percent of their funds for athletics. Ev- 
ery big trade union has its own nationwide 
network of clubs, the names of which— 
Dynamo, Spartak, and so on—are now famil- 
jar abroad. 

Aside from trade-union funds, the Soviet 
Government has appropriated this year more 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
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aaiat ften the popular conception of 
oa t work, or, for that matter, of any 

body outside the Iron Curtain or 
alitarian areas. Democracy in ac- 
s to mean, and seems to require, 

on millions of words and hours 
irs of debate to settle anything or to 


iit in the PTA meeting as well as 
wnship commission, city council, 
lature, or the Congress—in other 
erever people who are free to do 
to agree (if they can) on common 
their mutual interest. 
f this talk necessary? Perhaps yes, 
) Of course, we must allow all 
be heard, but must we encourage 
speak at such great length? Is 
nvineed of anything about 8 
1 or 15 or 20? 
ve you ever heard a speaker rise and say 
her ad nothing important to say—and 
then take a half hour to prove it? 

On the other hand, have you ever had the 
delightful experience of hearing someone 

j risen to speak reluctantly and after 
h prodding, as if fearful of wasting the 
listener's time, compress into a few minutes 
a whole philosophy, and a thrilling outlook 

; life, and leave you almost breathless in 
the inspiration you have felt from this? 

I think we can agree that an experience 
is kind happens quite seldom. Usually 
e deluged with dull talk, bored to tears 
) > deadly use of stale phrases, made 
eel almost on the edge of our nerves’ ca- 
city to endure by the long arguments over 
nonessentials. 

On the other hand, out of this freedom to 
bore each other in public speech, and to 
argue endlessly with each other in public 
, comes the solid basis of our free- 
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dom, because—seldom though it seems to 
happen—out of this comes the occasional 
burst of brilliance which lights our way 


through difficult paths of public policy. 

I sometimes fret over the excessive talk 
in the Congress and when I saw the official 
resumé of congressional activity for the pe- 
riod from January 5 through July 31 of 
this year, I shuddered in the thought of all 
of the millions of words we had to listen to. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in that period, 
carried more than 16,000 pages of proceed- 
and extraneous matter. Estimated 






roughly at about 2,000 words per page, it 
runs to nearly 33 million words. 


Of course, not all those words were spoken. 
Much of this material is merely placed in 
the Recorp for the subsequent review by 
those Members interested in reading it. This 
took up 5,642 pages of Recorp Appendix. 
But the nearly 6,000 pages of proceedings in 
the Senate represent probably 10 or 12 mil- 
lion words actually spoken by the 96 Sena- 
tors, whereas the 4,868 pages of proceedings 
in the House would represent perhaps 6 or 
8 million words actually spoken by the 435 
House Members. While we in the House did 
uot talk as much as the Senators did, and 
While we maintain a strict limitation on de- 
bate in the House in contrast to the unlim- 
ited debate in the Senate, we still had 456 
hours and 58 minutes of talk, talk, talk in 
the House in the 6 months up to July 31, 
ne that does net count the many, many 
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il hours of debate and hearings in 











of the more critical Members refer 
: this by the somewhat inelegant 
erm “yakity yak.” 
NO matter what you term it, it is a lot of 
K. Some would dismiss it as sound and 
ry, Signitying nothing. But occasionally— 
‘ every once in a long while—there is 
ul and inspiration, and enlighten- 
ment, and the pure delight of fine speech 
and real eloquence in all of this wordage. 
And that makes it all worthwhile. 
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Accomplishments of the Ist Session of the 
84th Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the list session of the 84th Congress is 
drawing to a close, it is appropriate that 
we look back over the past year and ap- 
praise the accomplishments of this legis- 
lative body. 

In the field of Federal employee bene- 
fits, the 84th Congress has established 
an unprecedented record. It has ap- 
proved more legislation than any similar 
session in history. As there are nearly 
245 million Federal workers in this 
country, this legislation will have far- 
reaching effects upon the economy and 
welfare of our citizenry. In order for 
the Government to serve its people effec- 
tively, it must be staffed by loyal and 
competent employees, and I believe that 
the laws enacted by this Congress will do 
much to restore, protect, and improve 
the dignity, prestige, and morale of those 
citizens who have chosen the Federal 
service as their life work. 

As it is my honor and privilege to rep- 
resent in the House of Representatives a 
State which has one of the highest per- 
centages of Federal employees in the Na- 
tion, I have followed this legislation with 
a great deal of interest. I should like at 
this time to summarize the major bene- 
ficial laws that were enacted by this 
session. 

PAY RAISES 

A record number of pay increases were 
voted by this Congress. Raises were 
granted to 500,000 postal workers and to 
more than 1 million classified employees. 
The pay boosts to the postal employees 
were combined with a job reclassification 
system and averaged 8.1 percent. The 
classified employee received an across- 
the-board increase of 7.5 percent. This 
was the first general increase given to 
these groups since July 1951. 

CARRIER STATUS 


By the enactment of Public Law 380, 
more than 50,000 Government indefinite 
employees were given career status. The 
new law opens the way for career status 
to indefinite employees who have passed 
civil-service examinations and who have 
completed at least 3 years of satisfactory 
Federal service. The employees must be 
recommended by their agencies to the 
Civil Service Commission to obtain career 
status. 

RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 

Two major measures were passed in 
the field of retirement legislation. The 
first bill would raise the pensions of For- 
eign Service members who retired prior 
to July 1, 1945, by 25 percent, and this 
increase would gradually be cut back to 
5 percent for those who retired after 
July 1, 1948. 

The second measure would increase 
the annuities of the 300,000 civil-service 
retirees and survivors. It provides for 


an increase of 12 percent on the first 
$1,500 and 8 percent on the balance for 
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employees who had retired prior to July 
1, and by lesser amounts thereafter for 
those retiring. 

DUAL COMPENSATION 


The approval of H. R. 5893 provided 
for an increase in the dual compensa- 
tion limit for military retirees in both 
Federal civilian salaries and military 
tirement from $3,000 to $10,000. 

S. 2403, which authorized dual em- 
ployment of custodial employees in bost- 
office buildings operated by the General 
Services Administration was 
proved. 


re- 


aiso ap- 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES 


Legislation was approved to increase 
the maximum per diem allowance for 
subsistence and travel expense from $9 
to $12 and to raise the mileage allow- 
ance from 7 cents to 10 cents a mile. 

INSURANCE 

Legislation was approved to authorize 
the Government to take over the 135,000 
life insurance policies held by employee 
beneficial associations for present and 
former Federal employees. 

SURETY BONDS 

Approval of H. R. 4778 authorized 
Federal agencies to pay for blanket 
bonds to cover their employees. Prior to 
the passage of this measure, employees 
whose jobs required them to be bonded 
had to pay for their own bond premiums. 

UNIFORM ALLOWANCES 


The passage of Public Law 37 makes 
the Federal Employees Uniform Allow- 
ance Act applicable to all Federal em- 
ployees who are required to wear a pre- 
scribed uniform, thereby extending the 
up-to-$100 annual allowance to addi- 
tional employees. 


LOYALTY PROVISIONS 


The Congress wrote into a single bill 
the many provisions which appeared in 
the various appropriation bills to pro- 
hibit employment by the Government of 
persons who are disloyal or who believe 
in the right to strike against the Govern- 
ment. 

STATE RETIREMENT 

A measure to extend civil-service re- 
tirement benefits to former District and 
State government employees was passed 
by both houses but failed to gain the 
approval of the President. In his veto 
message, the Chief Executive said that 
he would substitute a proposal at the 
next session to bring Federal employees 
under the sociai-security system, there- 
by giving Federal and State employees 
the common base of retirements sought 
by this measure and avoiding the disad- 
vantages of civil-service expansion. 





Report to the Constituents of the 12th 
Congressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have endeavored to remain in close 
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contact with the people of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York, whom I 
have the honor to serve. I have at- 
tempted to let all of its residents know 
that the office here in Washington and 
the Brooklyn office in the Federal Build- 
ing have been open to them at all times. 
It has been my aim to assist them in 
their problems with the Federal Govern- 
ment. At the same time I have attended, 
congressional duties permitting, mect- 
ings, functions and gatherings in order 
that I may know more intimately the 
people I represent in Washington. My 
aim is to cement a close relationship be- 
tween the Congressman and his con- 
stituents. 

On Saturdays I have been in my 
Brooklyn office to receive all who wished 
to discuss their problems with me per- 
sonally. During the week, it was my 
pleasure to receive in Washington, the 
Brooklyn visitors who called on me. 

I have made every effort to have some 
contact with as many of my constituents 
as possible. To this end, and shortly 
after President Eisenhower delivered his 
state of the Union message, I mailed a 
questionnaire to the voters of the district 
requesting that they express their opin- 
ions concerning the legislative program 
outlined by the President. 

I deeply appreciate the assistance I re- 
ceived from the thousands of voters who 
replied. And in that connection, I 
should like to call attention to the wis- 
dom of the great Irish statesman, Ed- 
mund Burke, who in stating what a Rep- 
resentative should be and what a con- 
stituent should expect of his Representa- 
tive, one wrote: 

A Representative should live in the strict- 
est union, the closest correspondence, and 
the most unreserved communication with 
his constituents. Their wishes ought to 
have great weight with him; their opinions 
high respect; their business unremitting at- 
tention * * * but a Representative’s un- 
biased opinion, his mature judgment, his 
enlightened conscience, he ought not to sac- 
rifice to any man, or to any men living. * * * 
Your Representative owes you not his in- 
dustry only, but also his judgment. 


Now that the first session of the 84th 
Congress has wound up its work, I con- 
sider it both fitting and proper that the 
people of my district should know how 
I have served them. I have therefore 
drawn up this report which I now sub- 
mit to the House. It is my intention to 
have it circulated as widely as possible 
throughout the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York so that the people may 
know of the activities of their Repre- 
sentative. 


In the short span of 7 months, the 
length of the congressional session this 
year, my office has sent out a total of 
163,000 pieces of mail. Of this, 150,000 
were the questionnaire. The remaining 
13,000 letters were in direct reply to mail 
received from the district, and my com- 
munications with the executive agencies. 
This total, when broken down further 
shows that an average of 86 letters per 
workday go out to and in behalf of the 
people I am privileged to serve. 

During this session I have personally 
introduced numerous pieces of legisla- 
tion. A vital measure which I am firmly 
convinced should be enacted is one to re- 
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vise the Status of Forces Agreement and 
certain other treaties and international 
agreements, so that foreign governments 
will not have criminal jurisdiction over 
American Armed Forces personnel sta- 
tioned within their boundaries. 

Another very important piece of legis- 
lation which I have sponsored is an 
amendment to the Social Security Act 
to reduce from 65 to 60 the age at which 
wives and widows may qualify for bene- 
fits under the law. 

Still another important bill I have in- 
troduced is an amendment to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of 1930, to in- 
crease the annuities of retired Federal 
employees. This did pass the Congress 
and was signed by the President. The 
House bill did not carry my name, but 
rather a committee bill was acted upon; 
however, the provisions were identical. 

Another bill I introduced is designed 
to prevent the pollution of waters in 
nearby regions. The passage of this leg- 
islation would make it unlawful to dump 
in the ocean chemicals and other mate- 
rials harmful to fishing. 

As a result of a bill introduced by me, 
President Eisenhower was authorized 
and gave to Irving Berlin in January 
1955, a gold medal in recognition of his 
services in composing many patriotic 
songs, including God Bless America, 
which became popular during World 
War II. This was following a precedent 
created by a similar act in 1936, author- 
izing the presentation of a medal to 
George M. Cohan. 

Among other legislation introduced by 
me and now pending before their respec- 
tive committees are: An act calling for 
the erecting of a monument in honor of 
Capt. Samuel Chester Reid—through 
extensive research I have found that this 
famous naval hero is the actual designer 
of the American flag as it is today—he is 
buried in an unmarked grave in our own 
Greenwood Cemetery in Brooklyn; an 
amendment to the Communications Act 
of 1934, which would increase the pen- 
alty for transmitting false distress sig- 
nals by radio—I am sure everyone recog- 
nizes the necessity for the tightening of 
the present law, because of the recent 
hoax. 

An accomplishment of which I am 
very proud is one involving the religious 
designation placed by the armed services 
on members’ “dog tags.” Formerly, any 
religion other than “C,” Catholic; “J,” 
Jewish; and “P,” Protestant, was desig- 
nated by a mere “X.” Members of the 
Eastern Orthodox faith felt that this 
made them second-class personnel in the 
Armed Forces, and asked my assistance 
in getting the Department of Defense to 
permit the addition of “E. O.’’, Eastern 
Orthodox, as authorized initials for the 
tags. Though I introduced a bill to pro- 
vide for this, it was not necessary to be 
acted upon, for I was able to persuade 
the Secretary of the Army that this was 
a reasonable request. The necessary 
regulations have now been issued provid- 
ing that all religious denominations have 
a letter designation on the “dog tags” of 
the armed services personnel. 

During this past session also, I was 
pleased that the culmination of my 3 
years of work in behalf of the tenants 
of Vanderveer housing which resulted in 
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the recent replacement of the olq boa., 
of directors by members of the Fogo... 
Housing Administration. It js },... 
that this will eventually improve 
living conditions and lower the 
the tenants of Vanderveer. 

Although the 84th Congress wa 
the control of a Democrat ma 
Republicans have managed to soo 
acted much of the program requestas 
by the President. The bulk of ¢) 
ministration’s defense program \ 
proved. So, too, was its housing py. 
gram. We were able to defeat aI me 
crat-sponsored measure to res} 
90-percent-of-parity agriculture suppo 
bill. Its passage would have increased 
food prices to the consumers and in ty ; 
raised the cost of living. " 

The President’s program for the dis 
tribution of the Salk vaccine to eliei)) 
children and expectant mothers was 
passed. Additional funds for the cop. 
struction of schools were appropriated 
for areas affected by Federal activiti ; 
Many measures for the benefit of vet. 
erans were enacted with bipartisan sup. 
port. By this means also, we were able 
to obtain pay raises for Federal em. 
ployees, postal employees, and an in- 
crease in the annuities of retired Fed- 
eral employees. 

It is pleasant at this point to note 
that the Republican administration has 
continued to wage the peace. This has 
been done by the initiation and persist- 
ence of a strong foreign policy based on 
firmness and strength. 

On the domestic scene the Republican 
administration has helped to produce the 
greatest era of prosperity that the world 
has ever known. The transition from 
the war economy of the Korean con- 
flict to a peacetime economy has taken 
place without sacrificing prosperity. 
Government wage, price, rent, and 
materials controls have come to an end. 
The cost of living has been stabilized 

In the preceeding paragraphs I have 
tried to show you, the people of the 12th 
Congressional District of New York how 
I have personally tried to serve you. You 
are the people who elected me to repre- 
sent you in the Congress of the United 
States. If there is any way in which I 
can be of service to you in my congres- 
sional capacity, please do not hesitate to 
call upon me. Both my Washington and 
Brooklyn offices remain open. I have 4 
competent staff, and my services and 
theirs are yours. I want you to know 
that even when the Congress is not 
session, I am on the job. 
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Split-Level Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, an edi- 
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torial entitled “Split-Level 
ment,” appearing in the July 11, . 
issue of the Salisbury Times of Salisbury, 
Md., places the concept of Federal-0t\ 











»onsibilities in unusually clear focus, 
in the context of these 
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ra a member of the Commission on 
rnrergovernmental Relations, whose 
ommendations formed the basis of 
vnie editorial, I request unanimous con- 
sont to have it printed in the Appendix 
f the RECORD. 
"The re being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
SpLiT-LEVEL GOVERNMENT 
The long-awaited report of the Commis- 
n Intergovernmental Relations, most 
t of the commissions set up by the 
wer administration, was worth wait- 
It has cleared up a mischievous 


rhe fallacy is that friction between the 
jeral GOV ernment and State and local gov- 
ernments indicate they must always be in 
ion This has caused thoughtless 
ities to reach the conclusion there should 
steps taken to get rid of one or the other 
iments in order get rid of the friction. 
home rule and State’s rights zealots 
blamed everything on the Federal Gov- 
ernment and yearned to trim its wings. Ul- 
ttionalists have blamed everything on 
the provincialism of “local yokels” and 
yearned for Federal authoritarianism. 
‘Under the moderate chairmanship of 
Meyer Kestnbaum, the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations—a group of 25 
t 






ost experts—reached the moderate and 
isly sensible conclusion that Americans 
ially on local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ents and that each level of government 
iid be strengthened, therefore, not 
sakened. 
This runs contrary to the prejudice of 
everybody who yearns to knock out one level 
f government to enhance the authority of a 
competitor. It justifies the labor and the 
cost of the report, the first official study of 
its kind since the deliberations in the Con- 
tional Convention of 1787, when the 
issue of federalism versus nationalism first 
was debated. 
In total effect, the report’s recommenda- 
ns all partake of the same philosophy— 
nly fools think there can be easy an- 
swers to dificult problems. The difficulties 
that almost baffled the Founding Fathers are 











etitn 





still intact. The Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations has made numerous 


recommendations to regularize the operation 
of split-level government, but it has success- 
illy resisted the temptation to think they 


can be solved by razzle-dazzle extremism. 








Veterans’ Administration Hospital in 


Washington, D. C., Area 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


_Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
through the courtesy of Col. Waldron E. 
Leonard, president, Metropolitan Area 
Council of Veterans’ Organizations, I 
fave received the unanimous resolution 
ol the council urging the appropriation 
of necessary funds for the construction 
of a new veterans’ hospital to serve this 
area. The need is real and with the 
civil-defense question clarified, I hope 
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that we shall see definite progress toward 
achieving this goal during the current 
year. This hospital is listed in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration long-range plan 
for replacement. Under permission pre- 
viously granted, I include the text of the 
resolution and signers thereof: 

Whereas veterans’ organizations in the 
District of Columbia and the metropolitan 
area have repeatedly gone on record of sup- 
porting a veterans’ hospital in the metro- 
politan area; and 

Whereas the Council of Veterans’ Organi- 
zations of the Metropolitan Area, which 
membership consists of the commanders of 
veterans’ organizations, did express unani- 
mous approval to request funds be allocated 
and approved by the budget committee for 
the construction of a hospital in the met- 
ropolitan area: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this action be 
forwarded to the Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
chairman of the Veterans’ Committee of the 
House of Representatives, with the request 
that he contact the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and ask that this construction be in- 
cluded in their budget now being prepared; 
and that similar resolutions be made avail- 
able to interested parties and Members of 
Congress, seeking their support for this 
project. 

Louis G. Zindel, Jr., District of Columbia 
Department Commander, American 
Legion; Samuel J. Flicksinger, Cath- 
olic War Veterans of America, Inc.; 
Morgan D. Bingham, District of 
Columbia Department, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans; John Wilson, Depart- 
ment Commander, USWV; W. G. 
Copley, Past Department Commander; 


Elvin M. Luskey, Past Department 
Commander; Paul E. Reider, Camp 
Commander, Astor No. 6; John A. 


Martin, Past Department Command- 
er; Robert W. Livingston, Urell Camp; 
John F. MacAboy, Past Department 
Commander; Glen Seamans, Urell 
Camp; Peter Roesle, Hardin Camp 
No. 2, Wm. G. Stirh, Past Commander, 
Miles Camp No. 1; Wm. F. Smith, Urell 
Camp; O. Bailey, Past Department 
Commander; E. A. Johnson, Depart- 
ment Adjutant; W. Townsend Raplee, 


Commander, 10th District, American 
Legion, Department of Virginia; 
William A. Hickey, Jr., Irish War 


Veterans, United States of America; 
Sidney S. Haines, AMVETS, District 
of Columbia Department; James P. 
O’Laughlin, Mount Vernon Chapter No. 
22, Military Order of the Purple Heart; 
Bernard Hipperman, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of U. S. A.; Francis C. Wood, 
Department Commander, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; Patrick T. Ryan, Army 
and Navy Legion of Valor; Robert L. 
Moran, Department of Virginia, 10th 
District, Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
David L. Brigham, Department Vice 
Commander, South Maryland District, 
American Legion. 





Conservation of Our Natural Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, on sever- 
al past occasions I have commented on 
legislation enacted by the 84th Congress 






eyre 
ASO fo 


which provides for the multiple use of 
the surface resources of our public lands, 
provides for their more efficient admin- 
istration, and amends the mining laws 
to curtail abuses of those laws by a few 
individuals who usually are not miners. 

This legislation, which may be official- 
ly cited as the act of July 23, 1955—Pub- 
lic Law 167, 84th Congress, 69th Statutes 
at Large, page 367—deals with a matter 
of vital interest to the people of Nevada 
and our other Western States. It is of 
interest to all of the people of the United 
States because the resources of the pub- 
lic domain belong to them. 

The House Interior Committee, in re- 
porting H. R. 5891, and the Congress in 
approving this bill which became Public 
Law 167, made clear their determination 
to assure maximum utilization, and con- 
servation of all of the public domain 
surface and subsurface resources—min- 
erals, materials, timber, grass, recrea- 
tion, water, fish, wildlife, and waterfowl. 
Operation of this new law with respect 
to vegetable and mineral values was dis- 
cussed in my remarks of July 30, 1955. 
Today, I address myself to its effect on 
our fish, wildlife, and waterfowl resource 
values. 

EFFECT ON HUNTING, FISHING, AND WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT OF MINING LAW ABUSES 


In our report accompanying H.R. 5891 
to the House, the Interior Committee 
pointed up some of the abuses under the 
mining laws at which this legislation is 
aimed. Examples cited, together with 
testimony on the bill, make it clear that 
detrimental effects on hunting, fishing, 
and wildlife management come about 
primarily because of the activities of two 
groups of pseudominers which I will call 
first, antifishing and antihunting min- 
ing locators; and, second, antimining 
fishermen and hunters. 

In the first group are those miners who 
make a location, promptly post it with a 
“no trespassing” sign, and thus deny 
access to the located lands by agents of 
the Federal Government charged with 
the responsibility of managing wild game 
habitat or improving a fishing stream; 
blocked, too, is access to adjacent lands. 
Mining claims located astraddle fishing 
streams, or flanking hunting areas— 
when posted—serve to thwart effective 
management and the desirable con- 
trolled harvest by hunters and fisher- 
men of our fish and wildlife resources. 

In the second group are those indi- 
viduals who combine a desire to hunt or 
fish with a declared interest in mining. 
A group of fishermen-prospectors will 
locate a good stream, stake out succes- 
sive mining claims flanking the stream, 
post their mining claims with ‘‘no tres- 
passing” signs, and proceed to enjoy 
their own private fishing camp. 


So, too, 


with hunter-prospectors, except that 
their blocked-out mining claims em- 
brace wildlife habitats; posted, they 


constitute excellent hunting camps 
The multiple effect of activities of both 
such groups is obvious; a waste of val- 
uable resources of the surface on lands 
embraced within claims made for a pur- 
pose other than mining: for lands adja- 
cent to such locations, fish, wildlife, and 
recreational values wasted or destroyed 
because of- increased cost of manage- 
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ment, difficulty of administration, or in- 
accessibility; the activities of a relatively 
few pseudominers reflecting on the legi- 
timate mining industry and, of course, 
nothing added to our mineral or material 
wealth through mining activity. 

The provisions of Public Law 167 deal 
directly with such abuses. 

OPERATION OF PUBLIC 
of section 4 of Public 
Law 167 is aimed directly at ending 
abuses such as those described in the 
foregoing comments. It provides that 
hereafter located claims under the min- 
ing laws shall be subject, prior to patent 
issuance, to the right of the United States 
to manage and dispose of the vegetative 
surface resources thereof and to manage 
other surface resources, except mineral 
deposits subject to location under the 
mining laws. This subsection also makes 
such claims subject, prior to issuance of 
patent, to the right of the United States, 
its permittees and licensees, to use so 
much of the location surface as may be 
necessary for access to adjacent lands. 

With respect to the reservations in the 
United States to use the surface and sur- 
face resources, particular attention is 
called to the proviso which qualifies 
them: 

Any use of the surface of any such mining 
claim by the United States, its permittees, 
or licensees, shall be such as not to endan- 
ger or materially interfere with prospecting, 
mining, or processing operations or uses rea- 
sonably incident thereto. 

I do not believe I can improve upon 
the statement by Mr. Charles H. Callison, 
the eminent and articulate conserva- 
tion director of the National Wildlife 
Federation, with respect to the effect of 
section 4 (b). In his appearance before 
our committee, after citing examples of 
abuses at which this particular provision 
is directed, Mr. Callison declared: 

We interpret the language of section 4 (b) 
* * * as corrective of this situation. A 
claimant who files pursuant to this act will 
not be able legally to post his claim against 
trespass by hunters or fishermen. He can- 
not deny access to the Federal Government 
or its licensees or permittees when access is 
intended for the purpose of harvesting or 
otherwise managing the fish and wildlife re- 
sources, so long, of course, as such access does 
not “endanger or materially interfere with 
prospecting, mining, or processing operations 
or uses reasonably incident thereto.” 


LAW 167 


Subsection (b) 


The foregoing applies to mining claims 
located after July 23, 1955. 

With respect to claims located before 
the effective date of Public Law 167, 
dealt with in sections 5 and 6 of the act, 
the restrictions and limitations of section 
4 would apply only in two instances: 
First, when—after compliance by the re- 
sponsible Federal agency with the care- 
fully drawn notice requirements—the 
claimant actually receiving notice of the 
initiation of the quiet title action pro- 
vided for—fails to submit a statement 
setting forth pertinent information as to 
his claim, and thereby constructively 
waives his right to not come under the 
provisions of section 4; and second, when, 
under the provisions of section 6 of the 
act, the owner of any unpatented min- 
ing claim made before the date of the 
act, actually waives and relinquishes his 
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right to not come under the restrictions 
and limitations of section 4. 

Understanding on the part of the pub- 
lic of these desirable provisions of Public 
Law 167 will, I am confident, add sub- 
stantially to our ability to conserve and 
utilize to the maximum all of our public 
domain resources. 


i. R. 6263 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate has added an amendment to H. R. 
6263 changing the definition of “per- 
sonal holding company” in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 542 (a) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954—defining the term 
“personal holding company’’—provides 
for treating charitable foundations or 
trusts as “individuals” in determining 
the stock ownership test for personal 
holding companies. This provision was 
new in the 1954 code and is so broad in 
its wording as to include investment 
companies which have been wholly 
owned by charitable foundations for 
many years and would thereby for the 
first time require treatment of such in- 
vestment companies as personal holding 
companies. 

Certain long-established charitable 
trusts have, solely for business reasons, 
owned and controlled certain of their 
investments through the means of a 
separately formed investment company. 
Such company is, of course, subject to 
payment of the customary Federal in- 
come taxes and is used as a matter of 
convenience in the businesslike han- 
dling and development of enterprises re- 
quiring additional capital from time to 
time in their expanding activities. If 
such organzations are to come under the 
rule for personal holding companies then 
they would become subject to the pen- 
alty tax applicable thereto. This would 
make it impracticable to conduct their 
activities on a normal business basis in- 
volving carefully planned reinvestment 
to provide required capital to meet the 
needs of growth situations such as public 
utilities with resulting expansion of in- 
come. The alternative would require 
dissolution of such investment compa- 
nies which would deprive the Federal 
Government of the income tax now being 
paid by such companies. 

The Senate amendment amends this 
provision of the 1954 code in a limited 
manner so that certain long-established 
charitable foundations may retain the 
tax status under which they have oper- 
ated for many years. 

The Senate amendment amends sec- 
tion 542 (a) (2) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 which deals with 
certain charitable foundations. Three 
conditions must be met. The founda- 


Aun 1of 


tion must be organized or er 
fore July 1, 1950. Second, at a 
on or after July 1, 1950, thr 
close of the taxable year such f 
tion must own all of the common st 
and at least 80 percent of th, 
number of shares of all othe; 

of stock of the corporation 

such foundation must not be 
exemption under section 504 0; 
trust must not be denied the un) 
charitable deduction under s 

(c) and, for this purpose, the 

of the investment company 

as though distributed to the f 

or trust to the extent of their 
tionate interest in income ay 
distribution as dividends. Also 

poses of this last condition 

vided that the restrictions in 

504 (a) (1) and 681 (c) (1) of 
code against unreasonable 

tions will not apply to income att; 
utable to property of a decedent dvi; 
before January 1, 1951, which wa 
ferred, either to an inter vivos trust ; 
ing his lifetime or was transferred 

his will to such trust. 

This Senate amendment appli 
with respect to taxable years b« 
after December 31, 1954. 

Mr. Speaker, a bill to accomplish th: 
same purpose as the Senate amendment 
was introduced by my disting, 
friend from Colorado [Mr. CHENowETH), 
I might also state that I brought the 
problem to the attention of the Cor 
tee on Ways and Means, where it 
considered fully. I have no hesitanc; 
stating that our committee would 
favorably reported out a bill to take 
care of this problem had not the Senate 
adopted this amendment. Under these 
circumstances, I urge the House to ac- 
cept the Senate amendment. 


iLed } 


Report to the People of the Second Con- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a report to the people of the Second ¢ 
gressional District of Nassau Coun 
N. Y. It is a continuing pleasure ior me 
to represent such a fine district 
feel that my constituents should 
readily available to them my votll 
attendance record during the Ist si 
of the 84th Congress. 

This record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. It collect 
place information which otherwis 
be found only by studying thousancas 
pages of the REcorp. 

The descriptions of the bills are } 
identification purposes only and I hav‘ 
not attempted to describe them in deta. 
or to dwell upon the issues IN)VOl¥te 








therefore, always reflect 


not, 
re or true purpose of the legis- 


I shall, however, be pleased to 


Voting and Attendance Record Representative Srsven B, Derounran, 2d District, New York, 84th Cong., 
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furnish more complete information con- 
cerning any particular bill, the issues 
involved, and the reasons for my vote, 
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175 
upon request. The footnotes at the end 
of this record will indicate the reasons 
for any absences. 


Ist Se s&. 
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ne 13 | Quorum iar acai ead shad scalcaiiieeattsitme oem taceeatins ‘ | Pre ent 
ne 14 | Quorum eal] ne Ce a | Present. 


thotes at end of tables. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


»f necessity the report contains par- 
liamentary and legislative terms with 
which the reader may not be familiar. 
An explanation of some of these terms 
may, therefore, be helpful: 

First. A quorum call consists of a call- 
ing of the roll of Members to determine 
whether or not a quorum—a majority of 
Members—is present. No business may 
be conducted when it is found that a 
quorum is not present. 

Second. Recommittal: Generally, on 
all important bills, a motion to recommit 


\itendance Record, Representative Steven B. Denovunran, 2d District, 


7214, to amend the Fair Labor § 
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amend the Natural Gas 
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Committee on additional $35 
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wrating 


ated 215 to 150, rity being 


required to suspen 


ed 187 to 168.) 
4 Leave of absence gran 
‘Attending a mecting 

of State. 
the bill to a committee, with or without 
instructions, is voted upon by the House 
before it votes upon passage of the bill. 
If such a motion is adopted, it means 
that the bill will be changed, delayed, or 
even killed. However, when a motion to 
recommit is accompanied by instructions, 
the vote generally indicates whether the 
Member is in favor of or opposed to the 
change in the legislation proposed by the 
instructions and does not necessarily in- 
dicate his position on the bill as a whole. 
A motion to recommit with instructions, 

if adopted, does not kill the bill. 


vivors of service 


ch struck authorization of 185,000 pul 
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f Columbia, providing publie oper 
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(Passed 231 to 134 
ation, with District of Columbi: 
d rules.) 


father 


ted on account of the death of my 


with the Honorable Herbert Hoover, Jr., Act 


Third. The type of bill can be 
mined by the letters which precea 
number. All bills that originate in ( 
House are designated by an H; t 
that originate in the Senate by 
There are four main types: 

1. H. R. (S.) designates a bill which 
when passed by both Houses in ident 
form and signed by the President, 
comes law. ; 

2. H. J. Res. (S. J. Res.) desi nates § 
joint resolution which must pass both 
Houses and be signed by the President 
before becoming law. It is genera) 











ced for continuing the life of an exist- 
‘aw, or in submitting to the States a 


ct nstit Aus 


+ does not require the signature of the 
Pre ident but must be passed by a two- 
thirc s majority of both Houses. 


3 H. Con. Res. (S. Con. Res.) desig- 
»otes a concurrent resolution. To be- 
me effective it must be passed by both 
e House and Senate but does not re- 
the President’s signature. It is 
ed to take joint action which is purely 
hin the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Many emergency laws carry the provi- 
si n that they may be terminated by 

-yrrent resolution, thus eliminating 


the possibility of a Presidential veto. 

4. H. Res. (S. Res.) designates a simple 
resolution of either body. It does not re- 
quire approval by the other body nor the 


nature of the President. It is used to 
deal with matters that concern one 
House only, such as changing rules, cre- 
r special committees, and so forth. 

Fourth. Rule: Important bills, after 
approval of the committee concerned, go 
to the House Committee on Rules where a 
rule, in the form of a House resolution 

H. Res.), is granted covering the time 

lowed for debate, consideration of 
amendments, and other parliamentary 
questions. 

' ‘ifth. Suspension of the rules: This 
action limits debate and does not permit 
the right of amendment. 

Sixth. Conference: Representatives 
from both Houses of Congress meet in 
conference to work out differences exist- 
ing in the legislation as passed by the 
two bodies. Upon conclusion of their 
conference, a report is submitted to each 
House setting forth the agreements 
reached. Each House then must act by 
way of adopting or rejecting the report 
in whole or in part. 

Seventh. Ordering the previous ques- 
tion: A motion to order the previous 
question, if adopted, shuts off further 
debate on the question before the House 
and prevents further amendments to 
such proposition. 

Eighth. A bill may pass, or be de- 
feated, by one of the following kind of 
yotes: 

1. Voice vote: The Speaker first asks 
all in favor to say “‘aye” then those op- 
posed to say “nay.” If there is no ques- 
ion as to the result, this is sufficient. 
2. Division: If the result of the voice 
vote is in doubt, the Speaker asks those 
in favor to stand, then those opposed 
to stand. He counts in each instance 
and announces the result. If he is in 
doubt, or if demand is made by one-fifth 
of a quorum, then— 

Tellers are ordered. A Member on 
each side of the question is appointed as 
er, and they take their places at each 

f Those in favor 


) 


t 


oeiue ( 


e if the center aisle. 
walk through and are counted. Those 
opposed do likewise. The result settles 
most questions, but any Member, sup- 
ported by one-fifth of a quorum, can 
ask forarollcall. This privilege is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

4. Rollealls place each Member on rec- 
ord on the particular measure involved. 
Each Member’s name is called and his 
vote recorded. Rollcalls constitute the 
Ocial voting record of the House. 
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The outcome of various votes are indi- 
cated in parentheses in the record above. 
In the case of rollcall votes, the actual 
vote is shown. ‘ 





Legislative Record of Hon. Irwin D. Da- 
vidson, of New York, Ist Session, 84th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
freshman Congressman, I should like 
the record to show that I am cognizant 
and deeply appreciative of, not alone the 
great honor but also the opportunity for 
public service which the people of my 
district have afforded me. I have 
worked hard to do the kind of job they 
had a right to expect of me. My efforts 
were in many fields of legislative activ- 
ity. For their critical examination and 
the consideration of the House, I sub- 
mit a compilation of the major bills 
which I have introduced this year. In 
some instances, it can be reported with 
pride, perhaps pardonable for a first- 
year Congressman, that I was successful. 
In others, it is my intention to continue 
to strive for favorable consideration next 
year. 

I have introduced a fairly large num- 
ber of bills and for convenience list them 
here in 12 major fields for legislative 
action. 

1. CONSUMERS 

House Resolution 220 introduced April 
21, referred to the Committee on Rules: 
This resolution would authorize the es- 
tablishment of a special congressional 
committee to study consumer problems 
such as false advertising, pricing prac- 
tices, governmental activities for the 
protection of the consumer, including 
the desirability of establishing a con- 
sumers agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment or increasing the power and scope 
of the Federal Trade Commission. I 
have requested hearings before the Rules 
Committee and am hopeful that these 
may be held shortly after Congress re- 
convenes. 

2. AUTOMATION 

House Resolution 221, introduced April 
21: This resolution would establish a 
congressional committee to study the ef- 
fect of automation on the American 
economy, giving particular attention to 
the need for revision of social security, 
workmen’s compensation and other laws. 
Following my introduction of this reso- 
lution, the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report announced they would 


undertake such an investigation. Hear- 
ings will be held in October, 
3. NARCOTICS 
House Joint Resolution 225, intro- 


duced February 18, 1955: This resolu- 
tion would completely revise our efforts 
to control narcotic importation, selling, 
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and addiction. A companion bill has 
been introduced in the Senate by a bi- 
partisan group of over 40 Senators, in- 
cluding Senators LEHMAN, KEFAUVER, 
SALTONSTALL, and Payne. Under this 
resolution, the Federal Government 
would set up a chain of narcotic treat- 
ment clinics across the country, the FBI 
and Justice Department would take over 
enforcement of our narcotic laws and 
stronger penalties for violations would 
be imposed. The measure is pending 
in the Ways and Means Committee and 
I have exchanged correspondence with 
the chairman of that committee and be- 
lieve that hearings will be held next 
year. 

H. R. 7838, introduced August 2: This 
bill contains two major parts, one of 
which deals with narcotic addicts. We 
spent many months preparing this and 
several other bills along similar health- 
education lines. These are listed later 
on. Under H. R. 7838, $5 million is au- 
thorized to aid the States on a matching 
basis to build narcotic addict hospitals, 
treatment centers, and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities. This is an extension of the well- 
known Hill-Burton law, and I have high 
hopes that there will be favorable action 
on it. 

4. SALK VACCINE 

House Joint Resolution 278, introduced 
April 14: This resolution, authorized the 
coining of a special gold medal for Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk in recognition of his won- 
derful work in developing the polio vac- 
cine. I am proud to say it was unani- 
mously passed by the House and Senate 
and became law on August 9 when the 
President signed it. The medal will be 
prepared and presented to Dr. Salk by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Bronze 
replicas of the medal may be sold to the 
public by the Treasury. 

H. R. 5983, introduced May 3: The pur- 
pose of this bill was to authorize the Pres- 
ident to control the distribution and price 
of the Salk vaccine. It is interesting to 
note that I introduced the medal reso- 
lution which passed just 2 days after the 
announcement of the development of the 
vaccine when everyone was elated at Dr. 
Salk’s success. Three weeks later, due 
to the scandalous administrative han- 
dling of the vaccine and the press reports 
of favoritism and black marketeering 
I found it necessary to introduce control 
legislation. My bill would have given 
the President standby power to put the 
controls into force as he thought neces- 
sary. 

8. CIVIL RIGHTS 

T introduced a series of civil-rights bills 
on February 2. They were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and at 
my request hearings were held on July 13 
and 14. I testified on July 14. No re- 
port has been filed as yet by the com- 
mittee, and I will continue to press for 
some affirmative action. The bills which 
I introduced are as follows: 

H. R. 3417, outlaw the poll tax as a con- 
dition of voting in any primary or other 
election for national officers. 

H. R. 3418, reorganize the Department 
of Justice by establishing within it a di- 
vision for the protection of civil rights. 

H.R. 3419, prohibit intimidation or 
coercion of voters in national elections, 
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making such action criminal and provid- 
ing penalties of $1,000 fine and/or 1 
year in jail. 

H. R. 3420, strengthen the laws relat- 
ing to peonage, involuntary servitude, 
and slavery. This bill extends the pro- 
hibition against shanghaiing to all 
means of transportation instead of just 
to vessels. 

H. R..3421, prohibits activities such as 
Klu Klux Klan marauding on the public 
highways or on the private property of 
another. er 

H. R. 3422, establishes a Commission 
on Civil Rights in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

H. R. 3423. an omnibus bill establish- 
ing a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Civil Rights, a Civil Rights Commission, 
strenethening the laws protecting civil 
rights, and prohibiting discrimination in 
interstate transportation. The latter 
provision would extend the historic de- 
cision of the Supreme Court prohibiting 
so-called separate but equal school fa- 
cilities to cover interstate transporta- 
tion. It is high time this outrageous 
discriminatory, deceptive concept was 
eliminated entirely. 

H. R. 3575, to protect the rights of all 
persons, including aliens, within the 
United States and to prohibit lynchings. 

H. R. 3576, a separate bill containing 
the prohibition against discrimination 
in interstate transportation. This bill 
was referred to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. By intro- 
ducing several versions of the same bill, 
the chances of obtaining action is in- 
creased. 

6. MINIMUM WAGE 

H. R. 3424, introduced February 2: 
My bill to increase the minimum wage 
is the companion bill to that introduced 
by Senator LEHMaN. It provided for an 
increase in the naticnal minimum to 
$1.25 per hour, and would establish min- 
imums in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands of 80 cents the first year, and 
increase it there 5 cents per year for the 
next 5 years until it reached $1.05 an 
hour. I appeared before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
support of my bill. While we were suc- 
cessful in obtaining passage of a bill to 
increase the mainland minimum to $1 
an hour—10 cents more than the Repub- 
licans said they wanted—we were un- 
able to obtain any real action on the 
Puerto Rican situation. I plan to intro- 
duce new legislation at the next session 
to cover this glaring need. The cost of 
living in Puerto Rico is higher than it 
is on the mainland, but the prevailing 
wages are much lower. This has a very 
adverse effect not only on the Puerto 
Rican standard of living, but on industry 
here in New York where more and more 
employers are leaving to open plants in 
the South and in Puerto Rico or the Vir- 
gin Islands. This tendency must be 
stopped. 

7. HOUSING 

H. R. 3926, introduced February 10: 
This was the first housing bill which I 
introduced and it provided for special 
low-rent housing for the aged. 

H. R. 6745, introduced June 9: My bill 
provided for 150,000 units of public 
housing and a change in procedure in 
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slum clearance financing. By the 
change contained in my bill, which has 
been passed by Congress, FHA will no 
longer be able to stall this program. My 
bill also closed a loophole in the slum- 
clearance law. Without my amend- 
ment, there could be vast windfalls. 
This provision of my bill was approved 
by the Housé committee, but due to the 
action of the Republican leadership was 
rejected and has not passed. I will in- 
troduce it again at the next session. In 
addition, I proposed that a study be 
undertaken to establish a system for in- 
suring the equity which small-home 
owners have in their homes so that in 
the event of economic reversals beyond 
their control, they would not lose all the 
money which they put into the house. 
The committee reported on this sugges- 
tion and it will be studied by the hous- 
ing subcommittee during the recess. 
8. REFUGEE RELIEF AND IMMIGRATION 


H. R. 4432, introduced February 25: 
This is the bill to amend the so-called 
McCarran-Walter Act. Senator LEHMAN 
and I introduced it the same day. It 
makes 10 major changes in the existing 
discriminatory immigration law includ- 
ing: 

First. Elimination of the national ori- 
gins quota system; 

Second. Elimination of discrimination 
between naturalized and native-born 
citizens; 

Third. Elimination of special immi- 
gration barriers against Negroes and 
orientals; 

Fourth. Permission for immigration of 
up to 250,000 persons each year; and 

Fifth. Establishment of statutory re- 
view and appeals procedures in case of 
deportation, exclusion, or denials of 
visas. 

This bill, like my bill to amend the 
Refugee Relief Act has been referred to 
the Judiciary Subcommittee headed by 
Congressman WALTER. Senator LEHMAN 
and I and several other Congressmen 
are continuing our efforts to obtain con- 
sideration of these bills. 

H. R. 6161 was introduced May 10 in 
conjunction with Senator LEHMAN. This 
bill is designed to completely revise the 
refugee-relief law. It provides for: 

First. Appointment of a new Adminis- 
trator of Refugee Relief; 

Second. Sponsorship and assurances 
for refugees by recognized welfare 
agencies; 

Third. Increasing the number of:visas 
by 15,000. 

Fourth. Extending the law to Decem- 
ber 31, 1960; 

Fifth. Broadening the definition of the 
word “refugee”; 

Sixth. Elimination of the 2-year doc- 
umented history requirement; 

Seventh. Elimination of necessity for 
certificates of readmission to country of 
departure: 

Eighth. Elimination of the 
“ethnic” from the law; 

Ninth. Raising the age for orphans 
eligible for admission from 10 to 14; 

Tenth. Broadening the provisions for 
adjustment of status of aliens presently 
in the United States; and 

Eleventh. Repeal of the visa priority 
system, 


word 
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9. BANKS 

H. R. 5710, introduced April 20: Thi. 
bill would require the national banks to 
comply with State laws relating to th, 
branch-banking activities. It would re. 
move the disadvantage at which th, 
State banks are now placed. Th, ; 
panion bill has passed the Senate. 

10. NIAGARA POWER 


H. R. 5878, introduced April 27: Se; 
tor LEHMAN and I introduced this bil! to 
permit the New York State Power Ay. 
thority to develop hydroelectric facilities 
at the Niagara. It would also require 
the power authority to give preferenc; 
in the distribution of such power to muy- 
nicipal and nonprofit cooperative elect; 
companies. I testified before both the 
House and Senate Public Works Com- 
mittees in support of the bill, but thus 
far the utility monopoly has been able 
to keep both bills bottled up in commit- 
tee. The administration has vigorously 
opposed this bill and advocated another 
giant giveaway to the big-business com 
bine. You may be sure that we will not 
iet that happen. The Niagara belongs 
to all the people of New York, and yi! 
be developed by them and for them. 

11. TAFT-HARTLEY 


H. R. 6023, introduced May 4: Thi 
bill, if enacted, would repeal that por- 


Con- 


vil AL 


tion of the Taft-Hartley Act which per- 
mits the States to pass the so-called 
right-to-work laws. These laws prevent 
legitimate union activities and have been 
condemned as reactionary antiunion 
measures throughout the Nation. The 
Republican leadership is fighting to pre- 
vent consideration of any revision of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 


12. SCIENCE, HEALTH, AND EDUCATION 


H. R. 7838, introduced August 2: This 
is the bill which I described in part 
under the “Narcotics” heading. In ad- 
dition to those provisions, my bill would 
also provide $20 million for assistance 
to the States on a matching basis for 
the construction of psychiatric hospitals 
and psychiatric treatment and rehabili- 
tation centers. There is at present a 
shortage of over 500,000 hospital beds 
throughout the country; the greatest sin- 
gle shortage exists in the field of mental 


iliness. This bill seeks to overcome this 
great deficit. 
H.R. 7839: This is the second bill 


which I introduced on August 2 as part of 
a program to stimulate science education 
and expanded health activities. The bill 
provides for 10 college scholarships per 
State each year for high school gradu- 
ates who qualify in national] mental ex- 
aminations. The program would be 
similar to the GI bill and as lon S 
the students make satisfactory progress 
they may remain enrolled under the 
plan. An additional group would enter 
each year, and certain students could 
continue under the scholarship into 
graduate schools. The purpose of this 
bill and H. R. 7840, is to increase the 
number of United States scientific per- 
sonnel. Statistics show that we are rap- 
idly and steadily falling behind Russ. 
in the number of trained scientific peo- 
ple who graduate each year. At present 
there is a national shortage of doctors, 
nurses, dentists, engineers, laboratory 
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a ians, and many other scientists. 

~-ocearch is limited by this shortage. 
pe to continue the scientific ad- 

- we have been making, this short- 

é be overcome. 

“'q R. 7840: This is the last bill which 

7 intr odt iced, and would provide $250,000 


must 


‘anance the cost of preparation, pub- 
of n and distribution of science 
— text and laboratory manual 


nlements for use in public elementary 
and secondary schools. The manuals 
vould be prepared by qualified private 
ence teaching groups. 





aaa day of the session so that 
rested groups would have time to 
idv them and so that reports could be 
ned from the governmental agen- 

s concerned before Congress meets in 
juary. I have already requested 
» reports and have asked that public 
so ings be held as soon as possible next 


oY 


0 


, a ,e above constitutes a rather full re- 
srt on my legislation. During the con- 
ressional recess we shall have hearings 
itomation, narcotics, housing, and 

the merchant marine. 





“The Catholic Gift to the Public Schools” : 
Editorial by the Most Reverend John F. 
0’Hara, CSC, Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, Discusses How Catholics, in Addi- 
tion to Their Federal, State, and Local 
Tax Payments, Contribute More than $1 
Billion a Year in “Grants” to the Na- 
tion’s Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the widespread interest among 
Members of Congress in the problems of 
our schools, and in view of the fact that 
there is now pending on the calendar of 
the House a bill for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, I would like to call the attention of 
the Congress to a very important discus- 
sion of this matter by a very distin- 
uished constituent of mine, the Most 
Reverend John F. O’Hara, CSC, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. 

From time to time Archbishop O’Hara 
has commented editorially in the Cath- 
ouc Standard and Times of Philadelphia 
on some of the broad aspects of the prob- 
— of education. I was pleased and 

nored to place in the Appendix of the 
COcmesrONAL RECORD an editorial of his 

which appeared in the Catholic Standard 
and Times earlier this year. I was grat- 
ied by the comments of so many of my 
colleagues in the House who expressed 
their appreciation to me for having 

Placed this material in the REcorD. 

The latest editorial by Archbishop 
O'Hara on this matter, entitled “The 
Catholic Gift to the Public Schools,” ap- 
peared in the Catholic Standard and 


fs 
avade 
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Times of Philadelphia on last Friday, 
July 29. It discussed in detail some facts 
which are not generally known in con- 
nection with what might be called the 
subsidy—or rather, subsidies—which 
Catholics in the United States, through 
the Catholic schools and otherwise, pro- 
vide for public schools. In this editorial, 
Archbishop O’Hara places those facts on 
view in a clear and impressive manner. 
CATIIOLIC SUBSIDY OF $52 PER PUPIL IN NORTH- 
EAST PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

For instance, he shows that through 
the very operation of the Catholic 
schools, the States of the Northeast are 
able to spend $247 per year per pupil in 
the public schools. If there were no 
Catholic schools in those States, the 
same amount of public-school funds 
would provide only $125 per pupil. As 
the archbishop points out, this amounts 
to a Catholic subsidy of $52 per pupil 


per year in the public schools in the 
Northeast—the States from Maine to 
Pennsylvania. 


For the North Central States—Ohio 
to Kansas—this subsidy is $29 per pupil 
per year. In the West—Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific—it is $17 per pupil in 
the public schools’ per year. In the 
South—Delaware to Oklahoma—it is $6 
per pupil. As the archbishop analyzes 
these figures, it comes to a total of $620,- 
692,000 per year in this particular Cath- 
olic gift to the public schools. 

Another Catholic gift to the public 
schools, the archbishop declares in this 
editorial, is in the $500 million of Cath- 
olic school construction per year. The 
other subsidy referred to school operat- 
ing costs; this one refers to construction 
of buildings. If the $500 million of 
Catholic school construction were not 
put into place each year, the same 
amount would have to be spent out of 
public tax funds to provide public-school 
facilities for the children now going to 
Catholic schools. Added to the $620,- 
692,000 previously referred to, that makes 
a total of $1,120,692,000 in annual Cath- 
olic grants, if you will, to the public- 
school system. 

A TOTAL CATHOLIC SUBSIDY TO PUBLIC 
EACH YEAR OF $1,120,692,000 

These figures co not, of course, take 
into consideration the State and local 
taxes which Catholic citizens pay for the 
support of the public schools, or the Fed- 
eral taxes which they pay which help 
to support any Federal program of aid 
to education, including the present pro- 
gram for aid to the so-called impacted 
areas. The total of $1,120,692,000 refers 
only to amounts which the public schools 
would have to spend each year in addi- 
tion to present expenditures if the Cath- 
olic schools did not exist; that is, assum- 
ing the States would be making the same 
effort per pupil as they do now. 

In legal terminology, this is a grant-in-aid. 


SCHOOLS 


The editorial declares. 


Nothing is expected back. There are no 
bonds, there is no interest to pay. This 
grant for operating expenses frees other 
moneys for school construction. The total 
present grant for the public schools, then, 
is the annual expenditure of $500 million 
for Catholic-school construction, plus the 
$620,692,000 for operating expenses, or a 
grand total of $1,120,692,000. 
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The editorial also states this interest- 
ing fact: 

Turning back to the table which shows 
the cost per pupil for current operations, 
we find that the South presents the acute 
problem. The small Catholic population in 
that section makes a magnificent gift—$56,- 
466,000—to the public schools, and this is 
more than the total expenditure for operat- 
ing public schools in 19 of the States of the 
Union. But it spreads thin over the almost 
10 million pupils in that section 

If the Catholic-school population of the 
South were sufficient to provide for that sec- 


tion the bonus the Northeast enjoys ($52 per 
pupil) the expenditure in the South, with 
no additional taxation, could be $190 per 
pupil, or only $5 less than the expenditure 


in the Northeast and $4 more than the ex- 
penditure in the North Central States. 

CATHOLIC GIFT TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS EXCEEDS 

PROPOSED FEDERAL AID 

Mr. Speaker, I believe these facts shed 
needed light on an important problem, 
helping to bring understanding of the 
magnificent contribution to American 
education now being made by Catholics 
and the Catholic schools. 

I should like to include the entire text 
of the editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. I am informed, however, that it 
cannot appear as part of these remarks 
because arrangements have already been 
made for it to appear under a separate 
heading of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
Appendix which in the temporary ReEc- 
ORD will carry tomorrow’s date, that is, 
August 2. I urge all Members to give 
it their attention—page A5682. 

Since there is to be, this November, a 
White House Conference on Education 
for which the Congress has appropriated 
funds, and since there is pending legis- 
lation to adopt a Federal aid program 
which would include $400 million a year 
of direct Federal grants, it is worth not- 
ing, as this editorial by Archbishop 
O’Hara points out, that: 

The Catholics of this country, by the con- 
struction and operation of their own schools, 





are doing considerably more for the public 
schools than the Federal Government pro- 
poses to do. 
H. R. 6887 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 
OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate has added an amendment to this bill, 
H. R. 6887. Under present law, a deduc- 
tion for the Federal estate tax is granted 
for bequests to charity. Under the Sen- 
ate amendment, a deduction would also 
be granted for the amount of any estate, 
succession, legacy, or inheritance tax 
imposed by a State upon the transfer by 
the decedent for public, charitable, or 
religious uses as described in section 
2055. 

The deduction for charitable bequests 
allowed by section 2055 of the 1954 code 
for bequests to charity is measured by 
the amount the charity actually receives 
and not the amount of the bequest. For 
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example, if a State imposes a tax on the 
charitable bequest and the State tax 
must be paid from the charitable be- 
quest, the Federal estate-tax deduction 
would be limited to the amount of the 
bequest less the State tax paid from the 
bequest, and the Federal estate tax would 
be increased by the corresponding in- 
crease in the taxable estate of the dece- 
dent. If the additional Federal estate 
tax thus arising must also be paid out of 
the charitable bequest, the charitable 
deduction will, in turn, be reduced and 
the estate tax correspondingly increased. 
By this pyramiding of tax on tax, the 
Federal estate tax can be increased by 
much more than the State tax on the 
bequest and the combination of these 
two taxes can result in the dissipation 
of a large part of the bequest that the 
testator intended to be used for a chari- 
table purpose. 

To prevent the charitable purpose of 
the testator from thus being frustrated 
and to carry out the national purpose of 
not. subjecting charitable bequests to the 
estate tax, the Senate has added a pro- 
visfon that will grant a deduction for 
Federal estate-tax purposes for the 
amount of any estate, succession, legacy, 
or inheritance tax imposed by a State 
upen a transfer by the decedent for pub- 
lic, charitable, or religious uses as de- 
scribed in section 2055 of the 1954 code. 
This, the estate will receive the same 
deduction whether or not a State tax is 
imposed upon a bequest, legacy, devise, 
or transfer that is deductible under any 
paragraph of section 2055 (a) of the 
1954 code. 

The deduction will be disregarded in 
computing the credit for State death 
taxes under section 2011 of the 1954 code. 

The amendment to section 2053 of the 
1954 code will apply with respect to the 
estate of decedents in any case in which 
the last date prescribed by law for filing 
the Federal estate tax return is on or 
after April 1, 1955. 





Speech Delivered by Hon. Abraham J. 
Multer, of New York, at the 46th Annual 
Convention of B’Nai Zion at Monticello, 


N. Y., on June 4, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be a guest speaker at 
the 46th annual convention of B'nai 
Zion on June 4, 1955, at Monticello, N. Y. 

The 4-day convention began on June 
3, 1955, and was attended by many dis- 
tinguished leaders of Jewry including 
Yehuda Harry Levin, counselor of the 
Embassy of Israel, and the Honorable 
Bartley C. Crum, former member of the 
Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry 
on Palestine. 

The speakers at the 4-day convention 
included Supreme Court Justice Arthur 
Markewich, president of B’nai Zion; Dr. 
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Harris J. Levine, past president of B’nai 
Zion and president of the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund; Mendel N. Fisher, execu- 
tive director of the Jewish National 
Fund; Benjamin E. Gordon, chairman of 
the B’nai Zion Foundation; Herman Z. 
Quittman, secretary of B’nai Zion. 
Among the many others who contrib- 
uted to the success of the convention 
were Nathaniel S. Rothenberg, Hyman 
J. Fliegel, Norman G,. Levine, Rudolph 
Edelson, Elias Epstein, Dr. Samuel Mar- 
goshes, Dr. Jacob I. Steinberg, Dorothy 
S. Levine, Hon. Harry A. Pine, Louis K. 
Bleecker, Benjamin Dantzker, Alazar 
Kushner, Joseph Kleiman, Dr. Sidney 
Marks, A. A. Redelheim, Herman Sper- 
ling, and Mike Funk. 

I believe the text of my remarks on 
that occasion may be of interest to our 
colleagues. They are as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests upon 
the platform, fellow members and friends, I 
am in a somewhat difficult position. Our 
nassi (president) has already complimented 
the ladies. All of the compliments that 
can be thought of, together with our con- 
gratulations, have been extended to Herman 
and his good wife and to their son. You 
have been told the story about the silver and 
I understand the ladies have collected about 
all the silver that is available in exchange 
for the raffle tickets. Well, that sounds il- 
legal. I mean, in exchange for a share in a 
diamond ring that somebody is going to 
take home. 


I could talk about Jewish national fund, 
but Mendel Fisher didn’t send me a letter. 
I could talk about the national lawyers com- 
mittee of the Jewish National Fund Founda- 
tion, but I don’t know whether I should be- 
cause Abe Tuviem gave me his promise he 
would play customer’s golf with me tomor- 
row, if I did. I am not sure that I want to 
play that kind of golf with him. Of course, 
as Judge Markewich told you, I did submit 
an advance copy of some of the things I 
intended to say tonight and part of them he 
has already used in-his script. But I have 
learned from past experience that what you 
are going to send to the press as advance 
copy of your speech, don’t send to any of 
the speakers that are going to precede you 
on the platform. So maybe I will fool him. 
Although you can’t help but talk about some 
of the same general subjects at a meeting 
of this kind, I will try to put it in just a 
little different language than he has already 
used and try to save something also for 
those that are going to follow me on the 
platform at this convention. That may save 
you from the boredom of too much repe- 
tition. 


Now I chose for the topic of my brief com- 
ments tonight not what the Jewish national 
fund has done during the years, not what 
B'nai Zion has done during the years, not 
what you are going to do in the years to come 
as you strengthen your membership by 
bringing new blood into the organization, 
not by talking about how you are the back- 
bone of the Zionist movement and have been 
and will continue to be, nor about the fact 
that the Jewish national fund could hardly 
carry on without the aid of B'nai Zion. 


I have chosen a topic which I am sure is 
uppermost in your minds’ as it must be in 
the minds of every Jew throughout the world 
and that is, “What is wrong with our Ameri- 
can Government?” 


Now there are a great many things that 
are right about our American Government, 
but there are 1 or 2 things that are wrong. 
Some of those things that are wrong touch 
you and me very closely. And you and I 
and our friends will have to do something 
about it. 
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Now within the meaning of the , 
“What is wrong with our American G 
ment?” you can very easily take an 
three topics. ; 

You could take our immigration Jawe .. 
I touch upon that first so there wi) pp 
doubt in anybody’s mind that I an ,.. 
being political in my criticisms aly a 
ernment today because although ] 
Democrat, I am very much ashamed 
fact that the immigration laws of this 
try bear the names of two Dem 
think most highminded Demo son 
the principles of both the late Senator x. 
Carran and my colleague, who stil] aa 
me in the House of Represent 
WALTER, as written into the McCarran-War», 
Immigration Act. I have said many tin 
before, and I will say many time Lt 
act is a bict upon the history of our eoy 
and both parties are responsible for it. 9 
ever, the leader of the Republican Party ; 
President of these United States, mus 
the responsibility for that law not 
corrected, and, to his everlasting shame, 
tory will record that he made a deal, a px lite 
ical deal with the authors of that Immigra. 
tion Act not to press for amendments 
in exchange for a refugee act that 
and a scandal. If the act has not been prop. 
erly administered up to the present time, he 
must also bear the blame for that. In blam. 
ing him for that today let us recall that 
certain Senator, whom I need not r 
longer holds a whip hand over the nt 
or over his Secretary of State or over the 
Republican Party. If the McCarthy nominee 
in charge of that program is still there and 
in charge of it, our President, together with 
his Secretary of State, must bear the blame 
for it. 

I refer to the Immigration Act because it 
indicates a lack of sympathy on the part 
Americans in high official place, a lack 
sympathy for the needs and for what must 
be done to help people outside of our coun- 
try who can’t otherwise be helped 

Now I come to the second of the things 
that I think is wrong with our Government 
It is typified by the following quotation from 
a member of the President’s Cabinet and if 
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when she reads it, if she does read, in the 
newspapers anything that I have said here 
tonight and says that the quotation was 


taken out of context of the speech she made 
on Thursday, my answer is “Yes.” Deliber- 
ately I have taken it out of context 

Let me read what Secretary Hobby said to 
a graduating class at the Presbyterian : 
ical Center on Thursday of this week andl 
quote: “Lacking your training, lacking y 
experience and your knowledge, we will at 
times seem remarkably inept.” Those are 
the words used on Thursday of this week 
Mrs. Hobby, Secretary of the great Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
this country. That is the same lady who 
has not found time to attend before th 
congressional committees and explain why 
she was so inept in the handling of tl 
vaccine program in this country. She has 
time to make speeches and attend parties 
but on every day that she was supposed to 
attend before a congressional committee sne 
claimed either illness or that she had to 
chase off to some place distant from Wash- 
ington. 

What she said typifies the ineptness of t! 
administration in charge of the executive 
department of our American Governmen' 
That also typifies the lack of sympath) 
those people in high Government place. ! 
pointed out to you a moment ago their lack 
of sympathy for the foreigner. Now I am 
pointing out to you the lack of sympathy 10° 
our own children and for our own countrys 
welfare. I am sure you will agree with me 
that the Canadians and the Canadian G 
ernment do not love their children any ™ 
than we do and their government does n° 
have any more desire to protect their Cuts 
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shen our Government should have to 

~~ '¥ urs. But the ineptness of the ad- 
Poe ration indicates its lack of sympathy 
a pyman problems. We provide free 
a d toxins for our cattle without so- 
ng the cows or the farmers. But to 
veh for our children, Mrs. Hobby tells 
vv vill drive us into socialization of medi- 
wonder that we should be so 
about the lack of sympathy of this 


rned 


veriiiai 
yvernment officials with the prob- 
concern us so dearly and so close- 
» involve the Middle East and par- 
the new state of Israel for which you 
our fathers and mothers labored so 
hard, and for which we will 

work hard. 
hard to understand how we could 
ident in these United States who 
desire for worldwide peace and who 
it his interest in human beings, 
-a] he is where the human element 
ved and how conservative he is where 
rty values are concerned, and yet takes 
2 interest in what his Secretary of 


have 4 Pre 


tle 
state is doing. 

I do not agree for one moment with any 
+ those who attribute any anti-Semitism 
+ any anti-Jewishness to our Secretary of 

" at the same time I refuse to con- 
io that there is a single Jew anywhere in 
hese United States who is one bit less patri- 
tic and less loyal to this country than is 
ir Secretary of State. I refuse to believe 
at there is a single Jew anywhere in these 
United States who would not put the na- 


f tional security of this country ahead of even 


the national security of the new State of 
Israel. But none of us are called upon to 
sat. You need not put our national 
ahead of the national security of 
her people or any other country in 

r to work for and bring about a genuine 

ace in the world. 

Sholom is the word that resounds through 
our Torah. Sholom is the word that is 
preached to us from the day we are old 
to understand. Sholom is the word 
e principle and the concept that Jews 
hav e carried with them wherever they have 
gone from time immemorial and which we 

| always preach and practice. It would 
m, however, that everybody except our 
State Department knows how to bring about 
peace in the Middle East. We are told on 
e 
C 
















very side that the greatest accomplishment 
{ this Republican administration in Wash- 
ng is worldwide peace. I suppose we 
must concede that there is no worldwide 
war 

We might even further concede that there 


isnodeclared war. At the same time, unless 
we stifle our senses, we must know that there 
no peace. The protestations of our State 


Department that it desires peace in the Mid- 
die East can be likened to a doctor treating 
a mental patient, afflicted with homicidal 
tendencies by telling him, “behave yourself” 
and while using expressions of good behavior 

him, hands to this mental patient a loaded 
gun 

Ihave many times urged that peace in the 
Middle East can very quickly be established 
i our Government took the position that 
we would give no aid to the Arabs unless 
‘ey consummated in good faith treaties of 
peace With the State of Israel. I have also 
many times urged that if we gave to the 
Arab States economic aid, we could divert the 
Arabs’ attention from their military threats 
hd desires to improving their standards of 
ving. Everyone but our State Department 
seems to understand that you can’t estab- 
lish peace by encouraging violence. If you 
can't do it in the treatment of juvenile de- 
“nquency, how can you do it with adults? 
We know if you want to prevent crime you 
“on't do it by teaching people how to use 
rugs or guns or weapons. 
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But our great Government can’t under- 
stand that nations are groups or congrega- 
tions of people and you must treat them as 
you would treat humans and you can’t en- 
courage peace by delivery of military arma- 
ments. 

At the recent conference in Bandung a 
declaration on Palestine was adopted. Israel 
was not invited to attend. The Arab States 
were invited to and did attend. The declara- 
tion as there adopted referred to the exist- 
ing tension in the Middle East and I quote, 
“of the danger of that tension to world 
peace.” The declaration called for the im- 
plementation of the United Nations resolu- 
tions on Palestine and, over the objections of 
the Arabs, the declaration included a call for, 
and I quote, “the peaceful settlement of the 
Palestine question.” This is just one more 
resolution that the Arabs will ignore. 

What right have we or anyone else to 
think the Arabs would pay any more atten- 
tion to this resolution than to past resolu- 
tions which called upon them to renounce 
their belligerencies, to call off their block- 
ades, to extend their armistice agreements 
to final peace settlements, and to integrate 
the Arab refugees into the Arab economies? 

Every day that goes by without our Gov- 
ernment making earnest efforts to establish 
peace in the Middle East and every utter- 
ance of the thought that armaments to 
the Arab states can establish peace is fur- 
ther proof of the Communists that our Gov- 
ernment talks peace and acts war. 

To those who say I am too critical of our 
Government, I say I am critical only when 
I can offer a solution. I don’t pretend to 
be omniscient. I don’t pretend to be in- 
fallible. But I have offered a solution. 
Maybe there is another solution or even a 
better one. If there is, then I call upon 
our Government to announce what that 
solution is and try to implement it. 

As I see it, the solution is not military 
aid but a firm insistence upon suspension 
of hostilities and of all blockades and then 
move in with economic aid and teach these 
people to live as decent humans and to 
learn to love their neighbors as themselves. 
All a Jew ever asks anywhere is to be per- 
mitted to love his neighbor as himself and 
to be permitted to treat the stranger in his 
midst as one who belongs. That, my friends, 
is my brief message to you tonight. I do 
hope that in the year ahead you will con- 
tinue the fine work you have been doing 
and that at the next convention we can 
get together and celebrate genuine world 
peace. 





H. R. 257 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate amendment to H. R. 257 adds a new 
section to the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 which is complementary to section 
1341 of the code. 

Section 1341 deals with the situation 
where a taxpayer mistakenly includes 
an item in his gross income of a prior 
year(s), and in a later year is required 
to restore the money or property which 
gave rise to the item of income in the 
prior year. Where the restored item 
amounts to $3,000, or more, section 1341 
allows the taxpayer the option of: First, 
deducting the restored amount in the 
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tax year it is restored to a third party; 
or, second, computing the tax for the 
restoration year without deducting the 
amount restored, and then lowering the 
tax of the taxable—restoration—year by 
the amount of decrease in tax caused by 
excluding the restored item(s) from the 
income of the earlier year‘s) in whicb 
reported. 

The Senate amendment simply ex- 
tends a similar option to a taxpayer who, 
mistakenly believing that a third party 
had a claim of right to money on prop- 
erty, takes a deduction for the item or 
items in an earlier year or years. An 
amendment along this line has already 
been approved by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The House should 
have no objection to the Senate amend- 
ment. 





Foul Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
my attention has been called to a recent 
editorial in the Journal of the Iowa State 
Medical Soeiety. It discusses aspects of 
recreation and juvenile delinquency, two 
subjects recently discussed at a conclave 
of champions hosted by the President at 
a White House luncheon. Mr. President, 
this editorial may express extreme opin- 
ions, perhaps the examples cited should 
by no means be considered typical. 
However, Mr. President, it merits wide 
reading and objective consideration. 
Questions raised in the editorial deserve 
considered answers—from the special 
committee of champions the Vice Presi- 
dent heads to the school board in the 
most remote hamlet. I ask for unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, for its in- 
clusion in the Appendix of the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOuL BALL 

About 350 years ago, the aristocrats of 
London became tired, for the moment at 
least, of their customary amusements, among 
which were bearbaiting and cock fighting, 
and of the people who staged them. Cast- 
ing about more or less at random, they hit 
upon the novel idea of organizing com- 
panies of children to replace adult actors 
in their theaters, and the _ innovation 
achieved immense popularity. The young- 
sters’ ineptness proved highly entertaining, 
and if, as frequently happened, they ob- 
viously could not understand what they 
were required to speak, or if the situations 
and the lines were clearly inappropriate to 
their youth and innocence, the audiences 
were especially delighted. In those days no 
one thought that the exploitation of chil- 
dren was reprehensible, but if anyone had 
made such a suggestion, no doubt one of 
the originators of the scheme would have 
dreamed up the idea that it was a means of 
preventing juvenile delinquency. 

The Little League system, in which 8- to 
12-year-olds are being introduced to cham- 
pionship-competition baseball, is little more 
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than a repetition of what happened in the 
first Queen Elizabeth’s time. Little boys 
are put under considerable pressure to 
work—rather than play—several hours a day 
at learning and exhibiting skills for which, 
in most cases, their stage of development 
does not equip them. 

It is inevitable that the process of grow- 
ing has sapped junior’s strength, and his 
muscular coordination is by no means what 
it will be after 4 or 5 more years, but papa— 
and often mamma, too—have made it crys- 
tal clear to him that he must make the 
team, or stay on the team or not let the 
team down on penalty of losing their affec- 
tion and esteem. Furthermore, since the 
practice sessions and games usually last 
through his family’s dinner hour (the adult 
provocateurs cannot come to supervise and 
enjoy them at any other time), junior eats 
peanut-butter sandwiches by himself at 8 
o'clock each night, instead of sharing in the 
well-balanced meal that his mother pre- 
pared for the rest the’ family to eat at 
6, and he misses out on the impromptu 
conclave incident to the family meal, at 
which he could have learned valuable les- 
sons and bolstered his impression of his 
family's solidarity. 

The idea that the Little Leagues prevent 
8- to 12-year-olds from getting into mis- 
chief is no more than a rationalization. 
People merely have stumbled upon a new 
potential group of entertainers. In Iowa, at 
least, little boys infrequently get into serious 
mischief, for they are subject to relatively 
few temptations. Thus they have little need 
for the amount and intensity of outside-the- 
home activity that such programs force upon 
them. Rather, when adults preempt playing 
fields for the use of such little children, they 
force older boys—the potential delinquents— 
out of the parks and into the streets. In- 
deed, on one field that we know of, the grown- 
ups erected a fence across what used to be 
the middle of the outfield, with the result 
that grown boys and men are unable to play 
a game of baseball there at all. 

Are those sorts of goings-on modern, or 
even sensible? Who, if anyone, will benefit, 
other than the type of man who buys his 
son a catcher’s mitt and mask before his 
wife has been released from the maternity 
ward at the hospital? 

In Des Moines, opprobrium has been 
heaped upon members of the board of edu- 
cation for refusing Little Leagues the right 
to use school diamonds on Sundays. In this 
instance we are fully in sympathy with the 
board. Though we have no statistics to sup- 
port us, we are certain that a very consider- 
able share of citizens regard games as a highly 
improper Sunday activity, and they are try- 
ing to get their sons and daughters to think 
so, too. Certainly it is not within the prov- 
ince of an elected board—as it likewise 
should not be the right of the Little Leagues’ 
managers—to interfere with that sort of 
home training. 

As regards some other phases of the ath- 
letic program for youngsters, however, we 
hold views at variance with those of most 
school boards in the State, for we think that 
the school officials have permitted an alto- 
gether disproportionate emphasis on compet- 
itive athletics and subsidiary activities in 
the high schools. 

Football and boys’ basketball in the larger 
schools, and basketball for both girls and 
boys in the smaller ones are being permitted 
to disrupt both academic work and family 
life. Practice sessions last from 3:30 to 6 
or even 6:30, rather than from 3:30 until 
5 or 5:30, with the result that boys and 
girls are prevented from getting home before 
dark and in time for dinner. There almost 
never is an opportunity for an athlete to 
consult his teachers after school hours, nor 
is there sufficient energy left him for any 
after-dinner school work or for the minor 
domestic chores, the chief benefit of which 
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is the impression they give a child of his 
responsibility for helping maintain the 
home. Furthermore, so many interscholastic 
games are scheduled that some of them 
must be run off on school nights, with the 
result that both participants and student 
spectators are even prevented from getting 
to bed on time. Frequent pep fests are 
permitted during schooltime, some of them 
lasting more than an hour, and when a bas- 
ketball team has been unusually successful, 
a series of tournaments deprives participants 
and nonparticipants alike of 1, 2, or 3 weeks 
of classroom work. 

Our school boards should be reminded 
that they have been entrusted with educa- 
tional plants and equipment worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and are em- 
ploying teachers at an average wage of about 
$2.50 per hour, each. The dollars-and-cents 
cost of closing school for an hour a week— 
not to mention a whole day or a whole 
week—and of sanctioning schedules that sap 
student’s learning efficiency should give 
them serious concern. 

Then, too, there is the very real danger 
that sports heroism will make boys and 
girls feel grown up prematurely. The tears 
into which girl basketball teams frequently 
dissolve when they have been eliminated 
from a touranment aren’t symptomatic of 
anything good. Our sons distress us when 
they demonstrate the techniques of eye 
gouging, hip-throwing, and spiking by which 
their coaches have taught them to cripple 
their opponents. And we wonder what has 
happened to the high ideals of sportsman- 
ship when they tell us the coach says a foot- 
ball player is no good unless he gets mad. 
But we are most worried when an overdose of 
adulation from his friends and his elders, 
and the acclaim given him by a sportswriter 
has made a son of ours feel so grownup and 
self-sufficient that he is no longer tolerant 
of the advice and restrictions that we want 
him to accept. Because we live in Des 
Moines, rather than in any of a couple of 
hundred smaller Iowa towns, our daughters 
haven't been subjected to that sort of head- 
turning, a circumstance for which we are 
deeply thankful. 

We want our children to have physical 
training, and we want them to enjoy them- 
selves by playing games, dancing, singing or 
engaging in any other sort of harmless recre- 
ation. But we don't think it is good for them 
to feel compelled always to win, and we want 
them to be treated as children and to think of 
themselves as children until they have at- 
tained emotional, intellectual, and physical 
maturity, together with as much of an edu- 
cation and of moral training as we and their 
teachers, unimpeded, can provide them. 


hiladelphia Scientists Have Been Pio- 
neering in the Field of Space Satellites 
and in Urging Official Attention to the 
Significance of Satellite Experiments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement on Friday, July 29, that 
the first artificial satellite project had 
been authorized was the herald of a new 
age—one which conjures up pictures of 
space travel, and interplanetary com- 
munication. We have every right in the 


A Ugust : 


world to feel proud of what our ep: 


is doing and to celebrate the fact 4 Y 


we live in a time when men ha 
courage and the vision to “se 
hearts on the stars.” 
remember that this new advyaneo , 
bring new problems and new 
bilities. 

Earlier this year, 
Philadelphia 


membe} 
Astronautica] 


wrote to me to enlist my interest ip ; 


matter of artificial satellites. sy 


that the time had come for the 


nature. Mr. Thomas Purdom, sec) 


of the Philadelphia Astronautical 


Yet we shou) 


United 
States seriously to consider work of ; 


ciety, asked my opinion on the syhje 


and wanted to know if I thought wo; 


of this nature was practical. I ; 


that I thought it was a situation where, 
the scientists should tell us what js jp. 


volved and how practical or impractica 


it might be. I suggested that asxi; 


lite projects were practical w: 


Member of Congress whether the sat; 
1S a litt 


like asking a Member in 1938 his vieys 


about the practical aspects of an ator 


ML 


bomb. 


THE LEVITT PROJECT: “ 


MINNIE” 
Subsequently, I was pleased to rec 


from Mr. Purdom a short description 
or outline of a satellite project proposed 
by Dr. I. M. Levitt, of the Franklin Insti- 
tute at Philadelphia, one of a number of 
projects which had been capturing th 


interest of the scientific world 


A 


project was given the nickname “Min- 


nie.” 


This is not the project finally de- 


cided upon by the Federal Government, 
but the work and thought which went 
into it are certainly worthy of note, and 
the members of the Philadelphia Astro- 


nautical Society have long felt 
a very practical approach. 


I am includ- 
ing the outline of the Levitt project— 


*‘Minnie’’—at the end of these remarks 


under unanimous consent of the House 


since I think it will be of great interest 
to all Members, and particularly in view 
of the announcement of last Friday at 


the White House. 


As to the significance of the satellite 
project we are undertaking, the scien- 
tists who have devoted so much study t 
this problem believe it is most import 


for us to understand what is invol\ 


For, as they point out, within 24 hou 
after the announcement, a controversy 
was developing over whether or not | 
share the satellite’s data with the enure 


world. 


9 


This is not the place to offer any 


opinions on that controversy, because as 


there 


the scientists tell us, are 


+ 


arguments on both sides, but it is the 


place to point out that such a cont 


versy exists and that there will be other 


and greater controversies in th: 


come, as we reach farther and farther 


into space. 
THE MOST AWESOME INSTRUMENT OF 
EVER DEVISED 


The secretary of the Philadelp! 


tronautical Society, Mr. Purdom, wrote 


me that beyond this first unmanne 


ellite looms the first manned space s\4 
tion, an achievement which repulav 


scientists have said could be as clos 
10 to 15 years away. 


When that statio 


is established, barring unforeseen SO! 


i 


tions to the tensions between nations, 

















we will be faced with the problems of 

"trolling the most awesome instru- 
vant of power ever devised by man. 
“rhe manned satellite, we are told, 
i uld be the 1deal launching platform 
‘eyided missiles with hydrogen bomb 
arheads. Its owners would be able to 

‘troy any spot on the earth they chose, 
ny time they wanted to. Its construc- 
‘ion would mean nothing less than mili- 
..-y domination of the earth. 

“A)l of this means, according to our 
<eentists, that we will one day in the 
future be faced with the same problems 
the atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb 
have brought us—the problem of con- 
tr lline the new and frightful and un- 
be iievably destructive instruments of 
power which the scientists are placing 
in our hands. They say that as of last 
Friday, July 29, this new problem we 
face is no longer academic. We are liv- 

x in the dawn of the interplanetary 
ace, and the problems that age will 
raise, our Scientists tell us, will demand 
the fullest capacities of our minds and 
hearts. The consideration of these prob- 
lems is the job of statesmen everywhere 
and of all politically aware citizens. 

Science has now again impressed us 
vith the fact that we are living in a 
lareer world in a different time than we 
had realized a few years ago or a few 
days ago. To the scientists must go the 
credit and the thanks for giving us the 
powers to expand our horizons. Few of 
us will be so timid as to want to turn 
back and to hide from the advances 
which science makes possible. But as 
the secretary of the Philadelphia Astro- 
nautical Society put it: 

We must now reach within ourselves and 
find that courage and wisdom which will 
give us the right to say we are large enough 
men to live in this vastly enlarged world. 








Mr. Speaker, on that sobering note, 
I include here as part of my remarks a 
fascinating outline of an imaginative 
pioneering effort in the field of space 
satellites, a discussion of the project 
Minnie, proposed by Dr. I. M. Levitt, of 
the Franklin Institute, as follows: 

THE LEVITT PROJECT: “MINNIE” 
DESCRIPTION 

Dr. Levitt’s proposed satellite project, 
knamed ‘Minnie,”’ consists of a four-stage 
fuel rocket. The bottom stage will be 
the improved version of the V-2 and the 
upper three stages will be smaller rockets 
types which already exist. Stage four 
would contain a balloon covered with alu- 
minum foil and weighing about 10 pounds. 
When the last stage had taken up orbit 

200 miles above the earth, the bal- 
I would be released and inflated to a 
ciameter of 15 feet by a small CO2 cartridge. 








iG 





Then it would circle the earth like a new 
moon, balancing the centrifugal force 


caused by its terrific speed against the pull 
t earth's gravity. 
COST OF THE PROJECT 


Minnie will cost less than $10 million. 

is less than the cost of a B-52 bomber. 
‘is also less than 1 percent of the entire 
3 guided missile program. And in many 
way Minnie will be one of the most impor- 

nt single missiles in our entire develop- 
ment program, She will pay for herself in 
money saved. 


SIGNIFICANCE TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
‘nnle will fit into the defense picture in 


eral ways: 


or 


M 


SEV 
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1. By using the moving satellite to trian- 
gulate the entire earth and parts of it, more 
accurate nraps will be made at less expense 
(the ultimate savings will be several times 
the cost of the satellite). In this way the 
problems of accurately guiding missiles over 
intercontinental distances will be simplified 
and the accuracy of such missiles will be 
increased. 

2. By similar techniques, the satellite will 
be used to determine the average value of 
the gravitational constant of the earth. 
This seemingly abstract value is of great use 
in the search for oil. Many field surveys into 
fruitless areas could be eliminated and many 
untapped fields opened if we knew the value 
of this constant. Once again the money 
saved will be several times the cost of the 
project. 

3. As a propaganda device. Visible as a 
bright new star every evening, racing across 
the sky in a few minutes, the satellite would 
be a symbol of our strength and a warning 
to aggressors of what we are capable of 
developing. 

DETERMINING THE ORBIT 


Calculating the satellite’s exact orbit will 
be as easy (to the astronomers) as Calculat- 
ing the orbit of a new comet. The satellite 
will be photographed against a background 
of stars and these photographs will show 
us its position in terms of what the astron- 
omer calls right ascension and declination. 
This information will uniquely determine 
the path of the satellite’s orbit around the 
earth. The hard part of the job will be 
tracking the beacon—it will cross from hori- 
zon to horizon like a plane 3 miles up moving 
at 225 miles per hour—but modern instru- 
ments in use at White Sands can do the 
job with only a few modifications. 


TRIANGULATING 


Since the observer will know the satellite's 
position at any time, three observations 
will allow him to determine his own position. 
Surveying nowadays, particularly in flat, fea- 
tureless lands, often calls for expensive in- 
stallations and highly paid crews. The sat- 
ellite would not only save us a good deal of 
money but would increase the accuracy of 
our meaurements. The Atlantic Ocean, for 
instance, has been measured to within a 
thousand feet, using the moon and the same 
methods that would be used with the satel- 
lite. With Minnie lending a hand, the width 
of the Atlantic could be measured to within a 
hundred feet—which is particularly signifi- 
cant when firing guided missiles over inter- 
continental distances where an error of a 
thousand feet could mean much wasted time 
and money. 

THE GRAVITATIONAL CONSTANT 


With the aid of gravity meters, the mod- 
ern geophysicist is able to explore the sur- 
face of the earth and map its gravitational 
field. Variations in this field are sometimes 
due to light deposits of oil under a salt dome. 
If the explorer knew the precise value of 
the average gravitational constant for the 
earth, he would be able to determine whether 
these variations are truly significant. Field 
surveys into doubtful areas could be elimi- 
nated and a part of the $5 million per year 
now spent on exploratory diggings in the 
United States could be saved. The effects 
of gravity on Minnie’s orbit could be used 
to determine this important constant, which 
cannot be accurately measured by present 
methods, 

SOME MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 

What about meteors? 

If the satellite is struck by a meteor, noth- 
ing of any importance will happen. The 
carbon dioxide will leak out but the satellite 
will not be deflated. In space there is no 
external pressure to force it out of the shape 
it has already attained. 

What will Minnie lead to? 
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Though there are practical reasons for the 
project, and though it will pay for itself in 
a few years, Minnie is also important for the 
things to which she will lead. The knowl- 
edge of missile design gained will enable us 
to put instrumented rockets into space. 
These more complex satellites will not only 
have value to the military and to persons 
interested in weather forecasting, but will 
also give us information about conditions 
beyond the atmosphere. Such information, 
eventually, will lead to the establishment of 
@& manned space station. And from there 
the future is wide open. 

How much work is being done now? 

We don’t know, but there is as much rea- 
son to believe no project is underway as 
there is to believe one is. Despite the logi- 
cal reasons for building an unmanned satel- 
lite, many rocket engineers seem to be hesi- 
tant about the idea, a reaction which is al- 
most traditional when dealing with great 
technical developments. The position was 
best summed up by Dr. Levitt in his original 
paper on the satellite delivered before the 
International Astronautical Federation Con- 
gress at Innsbruck: “In time the [satellite] 
beacon could be a natural evolution of the 
guided-missile program but the time can be 
shortened if a directive is issued for the 
establishment of a beacon.” 





Revising Our Federal Election Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, when we 
resume our work next year we will once 
again face a recurrent responsibility— 
the task of revising our Federal laws 
relating to corruption in elections. This 
task has confronted Congress in virtually 
every session during the past 30 years, 
and it is one which we cannot afford to 
shirk any longer. 

The latest attempt to effect revision 
of these laws has been embodied in the 
proposed Federal Elections Act of 1955, 
introduced in the Senate—S. 636—by 
Senator THomMAs C. HENNINGS, JR., and 
by myself in the House of Representa- 
tives—H. R. 3139. The Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator Hen- 
NINGS, conducted extensive hearings on 
this measure, and an amended bill was 
favorably reported and is now an the 
calendar of that body. In the House, the 
Subcommittee on Elections, under the 
chairmanship of the able Representative 
from South Carolina [Mr. ASHMoRE], has 
also conducted hearings during the past 
few months. I would especially like to 
commend Mr. ASHMORE and his commit- 
tee colleagues for the manner in which 
they conducted their hearings. I can 
personally testify to the nonpartisan 
consideration which they gave the bill, 
and to the serious and thoughtful na- 
ture of their hearings. Their task has 
not been an easy one, nor a thankful 
one, for they will receive little commen- 
dation for their labors. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need for this bill, or one of a similar 
character. Existing laws are unques- 
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tionably inadequate, and they add fuel 
to an all too prevalent belief that polit- 
ical personalities are venal men. I am 
proud to be a Member of the Congress 
of the United States, and I know my col- 
leagues all possess similar pride. And 
yet, because of the miserable laws con- 
cerning the use of money in elections, 
many of the American people regard us 
all with suspicion. To some we are 
knaves, to others we are worse. For 
many people believe that politics is nec- 
essarily a quasi-corrupt profession. As 
long as we are content to conduct our 
elections under such inadequate laws, 
this attitude will remain in the minds of 
many of our citizens. 

Reform of Federal election laws is 
urgently needed, and such reform will 
eventually be realized. If Congress does 
not act next year, the elections of 1956 
will clearly and dramatically illustrate 
once again the defects of our present 
laws. A recent Gallup poll revealed that 
over two-thirds of the public advocates 
stricter Federal election laws. I am con- 
vinced that this number will continue to 
erow, until eventually we will be forced 
to act. I hope that such action will be 
taken next year. 

The intergrity of our Government is 
closely related to the nature of the elec- 
tion process. That process in turn de- 
pends on the laws which regulate it. 
The people will continue to demand bet- 
ter and more adequate election laws, 
until eventually Congress enacts them. 

I do not believe, however, that enact- 
ment of this measure alone will produce 
the situation which is our objective. 
American politics cannot be truly repre- 
sentative until all of our people partici- 
pate actively. To encourage such par- 
ticipation, Senator HENNINGs and I also 
introduced bills to make political con- 
tributions in modest amount tax exempt, 
in the belief that increased financial par- 
ticipation will in turn lead to participa- 
tion of other kinds, and that political 
contributions will be placed on a plane 
of equality with other public-spirited 
contributions. I hope that this latter bill 
also will receive favorable consideration 
at an early date next year. 





Resolutions Adopted by 53d Annual Con- 
vention of the Oregon State Federation 


of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the 53d Annual Convention of the Ore- 
gon State Federation of Labor was held 
July 25 through July 29, 1955, in Med- 
ford, Oreg. The federation passed a 
number of resolutions on issues of na- 
tionwide interest. Voicing as they do the 
thinking of thousands of laboring people 
in the State of Oregon, I believe, Mr. 
President, that it is important that we 
know their position on these issues; with 
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that in mind I ask unanimous consent 
to have the resolutions inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION NO. 8 


Whereas the 20 percent Federal amuse- 
ment tax was imposed upon the entertain- 
ment industry as a wartinre emergency meas- 
ure; and 

Whereas the reasons for its continuance 
no longer obtain; and 

Whereas tens of thousands of workers in 
this industry are jobless because of this ruin- 
ous tax, among them musicians, waiters, 
cooks, bartenders, and other service em- 
ployees; and 

Whereas all comparable excise taxes im- 
posed as wartime and emergency levies have 
either been repealed or substantially re- 
duced while the amusement tax continues 
at its discriminatory level of 20 percent: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor in session assembled go on 
record as protesting the continuance of this 
ruinous amusement tax and urging its repeal 
by the Congress; and that the secretary be 
instructed to send copies of this resolution 
to the personal attention of our Senators, 
WayYNE Morse, DicK NEUBERGER, and Repre- 
sentatives EprIrH GREEN, NoRBLAD, COON, and 
ELLSWORTH in Congress. 


RESOLUTION No. 12 


Whereas one of the most important sec- 
tions of the Lloyd-La Follette antigag law 
guarantees the right of postal and Federal 
employees to join unions of their own choice, 
provided such unions do not impose an obli- 
gation to strike; but does not guarantee that 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall recognize and deal with such unions; 
and 

Whereas collective bargaining and proper 
machinery to settle grievances are consid- 
ered proper and essential in private indus- 
try, and certainly the same rule should ap- 
ply equally to all employers and employees 
whether public or private; and 

Whereas H. R. 697, a personnel manage- 
ment relations bill has been introduced in 
the Congress by the Honorable GEORGE M. 
RuHopEs of Pennsylvania, which would re- 
quire by law that the executive branch of the 
Federal Government recognize and deal with 
employee unions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 1955 convention of the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor go on rec- 
ord as favoring H. R. 687, a personnel man- 
agement relations bill by Congressman 
RHODES, which requires the executive branch 
of the Federal Government to recognize and 
deal with unions of postal and Federal em- 
ployees; and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary- 
treasurer of the Oregon State Federation of 
Labor notify the members of the Oregon 
delegation in Congress of this action and 
request their active support of this legisla- 
tion. 





RESOLUTION No. 13 

Whereas working people who are nearing 
retirement age are prone to infirmities and 
often lose much time due to sickness in the 
last few years of their employment; and 

Whereas unemployment is a more likely 
hazard in later earning years; and 

Whereas the consequent lost time under 
the act as now written, causes the person 
who falls within the above conditions to have 
their social-security retirement benefits cut 
down; and 

Whereas this does not show a true picture 
of the contribution made by the individual 
over his earning years: Therefore be it. 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled at 





A uUgust 25 
Medford, Oreg., this July 25 to 29, 1955 » 
record favoring amendment of the s 
Security Act for the purpose of basing 
security payment, upon a worker's n 
ductive years; an@ be it further 
Resolved, That the Oregon Members .» 
Congress be petitioned to initiate aq ; 
effecting such an amendment of the s a 
Security Act; and be it still further 
Resolved, That copies of this r¢ 
be sent to the American Federation 


RESOLUTION No. 14 


Whereas workers today are hay 
culty finding employment after reachin 
50; and 

Whereas most union workers at ave ey 
have already worked 40 years or over 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa. 
tion of Labor in convention assembled a: 
Medford, Oreg., this July 25 to 29, 1955 me 
on record favoring amendment of the s 7 
Security Act and the Railroad Retiremen: 
Act for the purpose of lowering the age lim} 
for old-age benefits from 65 to 60 years: anq 
be it still further ; 

Resolved, That the Oregon Members of 
Congress be petitioned to initiate a bj 
effecting such an amendment of the Sori 
Security Act and the Railroad Retirement 
Act; and be it still further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Federation of I 





RESOLUTION No. 15 


Whereas disabled workers are finding it 
impossible to keep up with the American 
standard of living during disability: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled at 
Medford, Oreg., this July 25 to 29, 1955, go 
on record favoring amendment of the Social 
Security Act, so that benefits may be 7 





> 


workers who have been disabled; and be 
further 
Resolved, That the Oregon Members of 


Congress be petitioned to initiate a bill ef- 
fecting such an amendment of the Social 
Security Act; and be it still further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Federation of Labor 





RESOLUTION No. 16 
Whereas Japanese-made plywood is being 


imported into this country with little 
any, duty and due to the low wages paid 
Japanese labor, the product is being offered 
on the American market for much le 

what American manufacturers would haye 


to charge; and 
Whereas the manufacture of plywood is 4 
major industry in the State of Oregon wit! 
the livelihood of a great number of ou 
workmen depending on the industry} 
Whereas this practice is a great threat to 
our American standard of living and ¥ : 
ing conditions and our national ec 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That our legislators in the Unit 
States Congress be asked to work for 
ments to the existing trade 
which will protect our American wW 
and American industries; and be it 
Resolved, That copies of this resolut 
sent to neighboring State federation 
for concurrence, 





RESOLUTION No. 18 


Whereas the social-security laws 
ently enacted, tend to work an & i 
hardship on women over the age of 60 years 
and 

Whereas women over the age of 60 years are 
offered only limited opportunities of em 
ployment; and 

Whereas the retirement of women from 
employment at the age of 60 years would,» 
they were then entitled to social-st 








































































‘ afford a suitable income to their 
+ -eehold; and 
ov enereas such retirement of women at the 
ee ) would increase job opportunities 
of advanced years; and 
reas the members of organized labor 
are of the hardships created by the 
social-security law with regard to 
a 60 years of age and older; Therefore 





ed, That the existing social-security 
partially inadequate and that the fol- 
> changes and amendments are recom- 
» and endorsed by the Oregon State 
ation of Labor as essential to the eco- 
well-being of our Nation: 
the social-security laws of the 
i States be changed to offer benefits to 
retiring from work at the age of 60 
oars. jnstead of the present 65 years of age. 
> That the aforesaid benefits be made 
lable by appropriate changes in the 
jal-security laws at the earliest available 
rtunity: Therefore be it further. 
ved, That copies of this resolution be 
our Senators and Representatives 
Oregon, with the request that they 
t their urgent consideration. 





in 


sent t 


i 


RESOLUTION No. 20 


Whereas Senator JAMES E. Murray, Demo- 
crat, of Montana, and Congressman JOHN 
DINGELL, Democrat, of Michigan, and Con- 
oressman RHODES, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
have introduced amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act that would restore to 
ployers and employees in industry their 
right to bargain, without fear of interfer- 
ence, on any lawful matter mutually affect- 
ing them in normal labor-management rela- 
tions; and 

Whereas these new bills are identical to 
the Murray-Dingell-Rhodes bill introduced 
in 1952 which was endorsed by the board of 
rnors of the International Allied Print- 
ing Trades Association and cleared by the 
executive committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; and 

Whereas the proposed amendments would 
liminate to a considerable degree four evils 
in the Taft-Hartley Act which have been 
most damaging to trade unions; namely, 
bolition of the closed shop, outlawing all 
forms of secondary action, interference with 
collective bargaining as traditionally prac- 
ticed in industry, and the injunction: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
n of Labor at its annual convention at 
Medford, Oreg., go on record as endorsing 
the Murray-Dingell-Rhodes bill and urge our 
Senators and Congressmen to vote for its 
passage: Therefore be it further 
lved, That a copy of this resolution be 
arded to the President of the United 
and to the Oregon Senators and Rep- 
tatives in Congress with the request 
they give this resolution their most 
favorable consideration. 















+ 





that 





RESOLUTION NO. 21 FoR OBSERVANCE OF THE 
BIRTHDAY OF FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
AS A LEGAL HOLIDAY IN THE STATE OF OREGON 


Whereas the Nation’s Government at that 
seemed unable to cope with the many 
urge t needs of the people; and 
Whereas, on taking office, Franklin Delano 
osevelt by his own show of courage and 
1 reawakened the hope of a despairing 
nerican citizenry as evidenced by the 99- 
Gay session of the 73d Congress that wit- 
hessed the most daring Presidential leader- 
ship in American history; and 
_ Whereas his program of social-economic 
““sisiation gave the common people of Amer- 


‘ca the chance for security and self-respect; 
and 
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Whereas in the words of Hugo Ernst, re- 
cently deceased general president’ of the 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Bartender’'s Interna- 
tional Union, “Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was the symbol and patron of the most hope- 
ful ideas that ordinary citizens in a demo- 
cratic society could build together a pro- 
ductive peaceful way of life, marked by the 
four freedoms: freedom of speech, freedom 
from fear, freedom from want, and freedom 
of worship”; and 

Whereas, when America was plunged into 
the worst war in her history, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt led this country to victofy and 
the world to peace; and 

Whereas, on March 7, 1955, the Portland 
Central Labor Council concurred in Local 
664’s resolution for observance of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt's birthday as a legal holi- 
day; and 

Whereas Congresswoman Ep!ItH GREEN and 
Senator Dick NEUBERGER havé indicated their 
support of proposals asking the President 
of the United States to proclaim Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt's birthday a legal national 
holiday; and 

Whereas there have already been intro- 
duced into the United States Senate and into 
the House of Representatives, joint resolu- 
tions asking the President of the United 
States to proclaim Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s birthday a legal national holiday: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor petition the Governor of the 
State of Oregon to proclaim January 30 of 
each year a legal holiday in Oregon in com- 
memoration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt's 
birthday; and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition the Oregon del- 
egation in Congress to support this recom- 
mendation with suitable legislation. 





RESOLUTION No. 34 


Whereas the forces opposed to public 
ownership of power are endeavoring to foist 
upon the people a partnership plan where 
the Government will pay the major portion 
of the cost of building the dam but the pri- 
vate power people will receive the revenue 
accruing fromm the sale of power; and 

Whereas this is another sample of the give- 
away program which has been inaugurated 
by the present administration in Washing- 
ton; and 

Whereas publicly owned power is the great- 
est asset that the Northwest has and is the 
best method of procuring jobs for the work- 
ers and prosperity for the region; and 

Whereas the private power advocates have 
put their greatest effort on the construction 
of low-head dams on the Hells Canyon site 
for the benefit of the private power mono- 
poly; and 

Whereas the fight in Oregon for the Hells 
Canyon project has been led by Senators 
WaYNE MorsE, RICHARD NEUBERGER, and Con- 
gresswoman EpDITH GREEN: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Building 
and Construction Trades Council, at its 35th 
semiannual convention, again reiterate its 
stand in favor of an all-purpose Government 
constructed high dam at Hells Canyon; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we commend Senators 
Morse and NEUBERGER and Representative 
Ep1rH Green for their efforts on behalf of an 
all-purpose dam at Hells Canyon and publicly 
owned power generally; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senators MORSE and NEUBERGER and 
Representative EpirH GREEN. 

Adopted by the State building trades con- 
vention July 24, 1955, and referred to the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor convention 
July 25-29. 
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RESOLUTION No. 38 

Whereas the retirement pay of most Fed- 
eral employees is inadequate to the point 
where only the bare necessities for existence 
can be acquired by such pay; and 

Whereas large numbers of retired em- 
ployees are forced into the labor market at 
part or full-time work in order to maintain 
a decent standard of living, and 

Whereas Federal employees contribute 6 
percent of their salary during their produc- 
tive years toward retirement pay which 
amount is several times the amount con- 
tributed by donors to social security with no 
appreciable increase in benefits; and 

Whereas there are hundreds of millions of 
dollars that have piled up in reserve over the 
past years due to the parsimonious hoarding 
of the Federal employees own moneys by the 
Government; and 

Whereas the proposed liberalization of the 
retired employees’ annuities would not cost 
the Government any additional money be- 
yond its present obligations; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor convening in Medford, Oreg., July 
25, 1955, go on record as favoring the Morri- 
son bill, H. R. 3791, which provides for the 
liberalization of the Federal employee's an- 
nuity by basing the annuity on 2'4 percent 
of the average wage multiplied by years of 
service with optional retirement at the age 
of 60; and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary be 
directed to notify the Oregon delegation in 
Congress of this action with a request to work 
for the enactment of this legislation into law. 





RESOLUTION No. 60 


Whereas the National Government is now 
planning a $10 billion or more Federal high- 
way improvement construction program; and 

Whereas the coast Highway 101 has not 
been designated to receive Federal aid in 
this projected program; and 

Whereas Highway 101 being an important 
north and south link in the coast highway 
system; and 

Whereas the Northwest area of the United 
States is classed as a critical military area: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Oregon State Federation of 
Labor do go on record as urging the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads to designate 
Highway 101 to be included in the projected 
Federal aid highway improvement program; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads and to the congressional 
delegations of the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California. 


RESOLUTION No. 61 

Whereas the Columbia River at Astoria 
Oreg., and Megler, Wash., being the last 
link on Highway 101 not connected by a 
bridge and much delay resulting in the use 
of a ferry system, etc.: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor do go on record as urging the 
United States Bureau of Federal Roads to 
construct the trans-Columbia bridge at As- 
toria, Oreg., and Megler, Wash., with the use 
of Federal funds thus completing the last 
link in this much-traveled north and south 
highway; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads system and the congressional 
delegations of the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California and the Governors of 
Oregon, Washington, and California. 
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Remarks by Hon. Denis Healey of the 
United Kingdom Delegation at the 
NATO Parliamentary Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I was a 
member of the six-man delegation which 
represented this body at the NATO Par- 
liamentary Conference at Paris in mid- 
July. It was a valuable experience to 
sit in conference with members of the 
parliaments of the Western democracies 
and to learn their regard for NATO and 
hear their hopes for its future. 

It seems to me that we in this country 
do not fully appreciate the growing suc- 
cess of both the military and nonmili- 
tary work of NATO. This is perhaps 
inevitable as of necessity the principle 
activities and accomplishments of NATO 
have taken place in Western Europe. 

On the thought that some of my col- 
leagues would like to have a wider un- 
derstanding of the present and future 
role of NATO as our fellow parliamen- 
tarians saw it at the conference, I am 
presenting below a penetrating speech 
made at one of the plenary sessions of 
the conference by Mr. Denis Healey, 
Member of Parliament, a member of the 
United Kingdom delegation. This was 
perhaps the most discerning presenta- 
tion of the entire conference and sum- 
marizes very well, I think, the best 
thinking of our friends in the north At- 
lantic area as they contemplate the 
future of NATO, and, to use Mr. Healey’s 
words, “the supreme value of maintain- 
ing the unity and strength on which 
negotiations with Russia have become 
possible.” 

The address follows: 

I have been struck very often discussing 
NATO, Mr. President, with people in England 
and also at this conference, by the complaint 
that NATO is just a military organization, 
and I think it is worth emphasizing the im- 
portance of having a military organization. 
The word “just” does not do justification to 
its importance, because, after all, the job 
of NATO in the military field is to see that 
we and our children stay alive, and that 
surely is not a task whose importance should 
be underestimated. In the second place, 
the success of NATO in preventing war is 
one of the things which, as General Billotte 
said, has produced a readiness in the Soviet 
Union to enter into what we all hope will be 
a new phase of relations with the West in 
the cold war, and what I want to offer a few 
views about is this military side of NATO's 
work as it affects us as parliamentarians. 
The military aim of NATO is to prevent war 
by deterring aggression, and we hope to 
deter aggression by showing the potential 
aggressor that aggression would not pay, and, 
as was explained to us in a briefing recently, 
the deterrent takes two forms. 

In the first place, we have to show the 
aggressor that if he launches the Red Army 
against us in Europe, we can halt the Red 
Army in its tracks, and, in the second place, 
we must show the potential aggressor that 
if he begins a war he will be defeated. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that, after 6 years’ work and tremen- 
dous financial sacrifices, and sacrifices in 
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manpower by all our 15 nations, we are still 
uncertain of achieving the first part of our 
deterrent, because it is not certain now that 
we could halt the Red army if it launched a 
full-scale attack on Western Europe, and 
therefore the effectiveness of the deterrent 
depends on our ability to defeat the poten- 
tial aggressor by other means. In other 
words, to defeat the Soviet Union should it 
engage in war, by long-range atomic bom- 
bardment of its homeland. Now what I 
want to suggest is that the present situation 
in which the military value of NATO depends 
on the power to destroy Soviet cities by long- 
range atomic bombardment, is an extremely 
unsatisfactory situation for two reasons. In 
the first place, the power to bombard the 
Soviet Union with atomic weapons does not 
lie in the hands of NATO. The only West- 
ern power which at the moment has the 
ability to mount a major attack on the Soviet 
Union with nuclear weapons, is the United 
States through its Strategic Air Command, 
and the Strategic Air Command is not under 
NATO control. And though we in Britain 
have decided to try to produce our own 
nuclear striking force, that too will not be 
under the control of NATO, and I may say 
that it is a very long way at the moment 
from existing in Britain. The fact that 
NATO’s whole military strategy depends on 
the use of an arm which is not under NATO 
control is, I suggest, an extremely dangerous 
fact. In the first place it tends to corrode 
the alliance in Europe, because the European 
members of NATO have no control over their 
main means of defense, and in the second 
place they cannot now be sure that, if there 
is a war, whether or not the Soviet cities 
are destroyed, their own territory will not 
be occupied by the Red army. The reliance 
on a deterrent which is the monopoly of a 
single country is dangerous to the political 
existence of the alliance. 

And the second danger in the present 
strategic situation, I suggest, is that Amer- 
ica’s readiness to use her thermonuclear 
striking power against the Soviet Union, is 
bound to decline as Russia’s power to re- 
taliate in kind increases, especially when 
neither America nor any other member of 
the NATO alliance have so far, as has been 
explained to us, any plans to defend their 
own population in case of thermonuclear 
war. 

I was very impressed by reports of a study 
which a previous supreme commander of 
NATO, General Ridgway, submitted to Mr. 
Wilson in the United States shortly before 
his retirement as United States Chief of 
Staff, because General Ridgway himself sug- 
gested that, as “tussia’s power to retaliate 
with atomic b «bardment of the United 
States increased, a situation might well de- 
velop in which the use of nuclear weapons 
might be excluded, either py gentlemen’s 
agreement between both sides, or even by 
a formal convention. I believe that we 
should take General Ridgway’s warning very 
seriously. Even in the period when America 
was the only country in the world with 
atomic weapons, she did not use those 
weapons in order to avoid the possibility 
of defeat in Korea or to prevent the cer- 
tainty of a Communist victory in Indochina. 
I believe she was right in that case. 

It is already accepted that the atomic 
weapon is not going to be used by the West 
in cases of aggression in what some Amer- 
ican writers now call the “gray” areas, the 
areas in which American strategic interests 
are not directly involved in a major way. 
What I want to’ suggest, Mr. President, is 
that the gray area to which the thermo- 
nuclear deterrent will not apply, is likely 
to extend westward as Russia’s power to 
bombard America with H-bombs increases 
and, according to recent reports in the Amer- 
ican press, many informed persons believe 
that Russia is already outproducing the 
United States in heavy jet bombers and is 
producing as many medium jet bombers as 
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the United States, and of course we xy = 
that the Soviet Union has the power to 
produce the H-bomb and therefore to +... 
all her existing A-bombs into H-bombs 

In other words, the military factor 
which the whole of NATO’s defense 
cept now relies, may lose its importance, 
time develops. If its use in war inyo), 
the certain annihilation of American Citic 
and, even more, if the eight scientists , 
signed the declaration recently published } 
Lord Russell in London, are right 
use of H-bombs by both sides in ; 
war might lead to the annihilation 
kind as a whole. 

I believe it is very dangerous ind 
NATO should continue to rely on a . 
which it does not itself control and whic: 
may not become available to it risis 
in the future. The present situation j 
in which the price of resisting aggr« 
use of thermonuclear weapons is 
proportion to the value of territ 
might be lost by surrendering to aggression 

This situation fortunately does not yet 
exist; mo one knows when the s0-calleq 
atomic stalemate will be complete. 
be in a year’s time; it may not be 
years, and we have, therefore, some tin 
in which to build a less suicidal 
defense in NATO, and a form of 
which does not involve suicide, perhaps, for 
humanity as a whole. And this I think is 
where our own responsibility as | 
is directly involved. It has been made clea 
by NATO spokesmen, not only to us in th 
briefing period the last 2 days, but also in 
speeches on public occasions, that the effec- 
tive defense of Western Europe 
major attack by the Red army is im; 
without a German contribution, 
Kiesineer said, which may be available t 
us, and we all hope will be available to u 
in a few years’ time as a result of the ratifi- 
cation of the Paris treaties, and even with 
the German divisions, the halting of the Red 
army will require the use tactically of atomic 
weapons against enemy forces in Europe. 
And I believe that Senator FLanDERs was 
right when he suggested in the American 
Senate just over a week ago, that if the use 
of tactical atomic weapons against the Red 
army is not to lead to full-scale thern 
nuclear war and the end of the human race, 
it is very important that we should try t 
establish a distinction between military tar 
gets and civil populations, which it will be 
the advantage of both sides, in case of war, 
to maintain. 

If we can, in the next few years before th 
atomic stalemate becomes absolute, leve 
what is the main present aim of the NATO 
military staffs, a force on the Continent of 
Europe which is capable of halting the Red 
army in Europe and protecting the European 
members of NATO from Communist occupé 
tion, then I think the danger of any dei 
erate large-scale attack on the West will b 
eliminated. If we fail to do this, then 
believe that the collapse of the the 
nuclear deterrent will put us in a terry 
dangerous position. 

There is one other point I would like t 
make. There is a great deal of talk ! 
days, particularly at the Geneva Conference, 
about the possibility of creating bet 
West and East, some sort of mutual bloc 
which Germany should be a member 
if I am right, and General Ridgway is right 
in saying that the thermonuclear dete! 
is going to lose its value, the situation 
which its value will disappear first is one 11 
which the aggressor might hope, by 4 rapia 
blitzkreig, to make a limited gain bef rr the 
other side could make up its mind wheter 
or not to invoke the extreme sanction. 

I believe that it is therefore essential t 
NATO should remain a united politica: ¢ 
ganization covering the frontier of the © 
viet empire. Because if we create 4 me 
vacuum between East and West the Gano“ 
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The Privileges and Duties of a Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing an essay written by Miss Mary Louise 
Conway, of Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Conway’s essay on The Privileges 
and Duties of a Citizen won first prize in 
the Baltimore Civitan Club’s contest, the 
Chesapeake district award, and the top 
‘ivitan International award. It was 
irst time a high-school senior from 
Maryland has won the top prize. 

Miss Conway is the daughter of Dr. 
nd Mrs. William M. Conway, of 5511 
Purdue Avenue, Baltimore. She was 
raduated from the high-school depart- 
ment of the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland last June. 

At a luncheon held in Miss Conway’s 

hor by the Civitan Club of Baltimore 
and the Women of Civitan, David H. 
wallace, of Annapolis, governor of the 
Chesapeake district of Civitan Interna- 

nal, presented her with a citation and 
‘$600 scholarship.’ Miss Conway plans 
‘o use the scholarship at Northwestern 
co in the study of journalism 
nis fall. 

inning essay follows: 

PRIVILEGES AND DUTIES OF A CITIZEN 
(By Mary Louise Conway, 1955) 

American Republic was born to as- 

the dignity and rights of a human 
al. If the dignity and rights of your 
men guide your daily conduct of life, 
il be a good American,” maintained 

Eisenhower recently in an open 
‘to American students. 
ry world citizen of our modern Civiliza- 

‘ces problems of such decisive impor- 
taat upon his shoulders rests the 
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burden of tomorrow—and what of tomorrow? 
Will it hold the dream of peace and brother- 
hood toward which good citizens everywhere 
are striving, or are we verging upon an era 
of chaotic destruction at the hands of 
tyrants? The answer, of course, is in the 
hands and hearts of the people, for ours is a 
people’s government, and the outlook is a 
bright one, for the American citizen is armed 
with the most splended weapon of all—a 
hope that is stronger than hate and more 
timeless than death and the evils of war. It 
is that same magnificent hope that claimed 
victory for the citizen-colonists in the dark 
days of the Revolution, the same hope that 
uplifted the American heart and the lone 
Stars and Stripes over the battle-scarred Iwo 
Jima. 

But the pride and hopefulness of the 
American citizen is not enough. Good citi- 
zenship is a way of life, rather than a privi- 
lege to be taken for granted. To begin with, 
a citizen is a person, subject to the authority 
of a country, who enjoys certain rights and 
privileges by reason of that fact. However, 
there is a two-sided nature of citizenship; it 
has been said that every right carries with 
ita duty. Reason tells us then, that because 
of the privileges a citizen enjoys, he has also 
the corresponding responsibility of doing his 
share to keep his Nation great and strong. 

Our rights here in the United States are 
many and varied, but these rights, as listed 
in our Constitution, are included under three 
general categories—private property, per- 
sonal liberty, and personal security. 

Our Government guarantees any citizen 
the right to own and use property of any 
type, as long as this use does not intrude 
upon the rights of others or upon the com- 
munity. 

As citizens of the United States, we are 
guaranteed personal liberty, or the oppor- 
tunity to develop to the fullest degree one’s 
talents and sometimes latent abilities. 

A third guarantee which we expect from 
our Government concern personal security; 
that is, the right of every citizen to enjoy 
life, health, and a good reputation. If any 
unjust infringement on his rights is at- 
tempted, a citizen may demand the protec- 
tion of the state. This right especially in- 
cludes protection for those accused of crimes. 

The corresponding duties of a good citizen 
are fundamental; generally speaking, they 
include obedience to lawful authority and 
service to the Government and fellow citi- 
zens. In this respect, a really good citizen is 
one who not only keeps the laws of his coun- 
try, but does his best to help make those laws 
good ones. 

With reference to voting, it can be said 
that it is both a duty and a privilege, for the 
state does not extend this right to everyone. 
Graft and corruption can be stamped out of 
our Government if an interested and well- 
informed host of citizens perform their duties 
at the polls. As Winston Churchill once 
jokingly commented, “The only thing worse 
than having elections is not having them.” 

A responsibility which we often abhor is 
jury duty. In many States men and women 
are chosen from the voting lists for service 
on a jury. Because we are proud to boast 
of the fact that every accused person has 
the privilege of an impartial trial by jury, 
we should be just as proud to serve on a 
jury if we should be asked to do so. Since 
juries must be composed of citizens of high- 
est integrity and honesty, no one should 
refuse his services for Jury duty unless there 
is an excellent reason for doing so. 

Here in America, where we put into prac- 
tice the democratic principles cherished by 
our forefathers, a citizen must learn to Co- 
operate for the common good; for democ- 
racy, whether in government, in industry, or 
in school, works only as well as the people 
work together. Just as citizenship implies 
cooperation, it likewise demands leadership 
and service. Unless we understand and dis- 
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charge these duties, we become parasites, en- 
joying all the benefits of our American de- 
mocracy but doing nothing to deserve these 
privileges. 

To consummate all that has been said or 
implied on the subject of truly good citizen- 
ship, one should scrutinize himself carefully 
and rate himself personally as to how he is 
measuring up to our practical and unselfish 
American ideals, for the first step toward 
improvement is clear understanding. If we, 
as citizens, can glean a knowledge of the 
truth with regard to our rights and duties, 
we can build a better world for the citizens 
of tomorrow 





Facts on Federal Subsidies to 
Commercial Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
and statements I received from Mr. J. 
Carroll Cone, assistant vice president of 
Pan American Airways, in reply to two 
columns written by Mr. Ray Tucker: 

PaN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1955. 

JOHN V. BEAMER, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BEAMER: One of your 
colleagues caused to be inserted in the Cone 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD Appendix two items by a 
newspaper columnist purporting to deal with 
Federal subsidies to commercial airlines. We 
know that the sponsor of the insertions in 
the Recorp had no desire to be unfair to 
anyone but, unfortunately, it appears that 
his source Of information took an unfair 
advantage by failing to make known the 
sequence of events which followed the re- 
marks of Senator Doucitas which was the 
basis for the columnist’s misleading attacks 
on this important subject. 

In order to present the true factual situa- 
tion for the Recorp, I would like you, Con- 
gressman BEAMER, to have copies of the fol- 
lowing material: 

1. Relevant portions of a letter addressed 
to Senator DOUGLAS on June 24, 1955. 

2. The letter addressed to Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt on July 1, 1955. 

3. Pan American's memorandum analysis, 
and reply to the Ray Tucker column of June 
30, 1955. 

4. Pan American's letter to the McClure 
newspaper syndicate, together with pages 14 
and 15 of the enclosure mentioned therein. 

With respect to item 1 above, note should 
be taken of the fact that Senator DovuGtas’ 
charges, which were based upon erroneous 
information, have not been publicly repeated 
by him following his subsequent opportunity 
to check with official sources. Concerning 
item 2, Pan American thereafter received a 
courteous note from Mrs. Roosevelt to the 
effect that since Pan American had under- 
taken to inform Senator Douglas, that is all 
that is necessary. 

From past events it appears reasonable to 
assume that the insertions in the Recorp 
have resulted from the activities of a single 
individual who, following an established pat- 
tern, has attempted to mislead others on 
this serious subject. 

We appreciate your tremendous interest 
as a member of the Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce Committee of the House in the 
affairs of transportation, both domestic and 
international, and we have turned to you 
because of your known fairness in dealing 
with the problems of the transportation 
industry. 

In the absence of the author of the inser- 
tions from this country, we humbly request 
that a copy of this letter be placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, together with as 
many of the enclosures as you may see fit 
to insert, so that the public may be accu- 
rately informed and anyone interested may 
easily ascertain and undertake an inde- 
pendent evaluation of the actual facts. 

Thanking you in advance for your earnest 


and fair consideration of this matter, I 
remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
J. CARROLL CONE, 


Assistant Vice President. 





PAN AMERICAN WorLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1955. 
Hon. PavuL DOUGLAS, 
Member of Congress, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovctas: * * * The subject 
that I wish to discuss with you is in refer- 
ence to your recent interest in the problem 
of airline subsidies. 

* * © We most sincerely regret that you 
have seen fit to level attack (particularly 
against the Pan American Airways) without 
first having afforded us the opportunity to 
demonstrate the inaccuracies of information 
upon which you have relied. I respectfully 
beg to suggest that you have been misled, 
most unfortunately, into reliance upon the 
same grossly incorrect and misleading in- 
formation which has previously been given 
credence and public circulation by a few 
others and which, also, has been thoroughly 
discredited. 

It is with great disappointment and con- 
cern that I have recognized a familiar pat- 
tern which seeks to rely upon your good 
name, as it has upon a few others until they 
have undertaken an independent appraisal 
of the actual facts, to create governmental 
and public distrust of some of the essential 
principles of the Civil Aeronautics Act and 
the world leadership in international avia- 
tion which has been developed and achieved 
for the United States thereunder. 

* * * IT am sure that you do not wish to 
become identified with or rely upon sources 
whose interests and motives appear to be 
entirely of an intentionally destructive na- 
ture. It is for this reason that I respectfully 
suggest that a careful analysis of the mate- 
rial upon which your recent positions have 
been based, compared with available facts 
and official and public records, will demon- 
strate that you have been prevailed upon to 
give credence to obsolete, demonstrably in- 
correct and repeatedly disproven allegations 
concerning subsidies for international air- 
line operations. Many of the matters re- 
flected in your public statements first arose 
in the hearings on the Department of State, 
Justice, and Commerce appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1955. Some of them were repeated, 
despite showings and readily available evi- 
dence to the contrary, in connection with the 
second supplemental appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1955. Some are now continuing to be 
repeated in your name despite voluminous 
and convincing evidence to the contrary from 
the previous hearings, the records of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and of the General 
Accounting Office. 

In addition, certain of the allegations or 
statements advanced have been directly dis- 
proven by reference to the annual reports 
of air carriers and certified public audits of 
their transactions and affairs. 

It is for the foregoing reasons that I sug- 
gest to you that you reexamine your position 
by ascertaining that the following are cor- 
rect facts: 
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1. The CAB request of &63 million for fis- 
cal 1956, cut by the House to $40 million, 
was restored in the Senate to $55 million. 
The Senate hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee at page 294 fully dis- 
close that the CAB still had sought the full 
$63 million in the Senate. When pressed 
for a reasonable reduction, the CAB sug- 
gested that $55 million would be a figure 
still requiring a supplemental appropriation, 
but would approximate the total subsidy bill 
much more closely than would the $40 mil- 
lion. There is no lawful or record or other 
basis from which to assume that the lion’s 
share of the proposed increase, or any other 
precisely determinable ratio, would be re- 
ceived by any particular airline. 

2. Your attacks on Pan American’s non- 
aviation subsidiaries and the alleged effect 
upon subsidy claims are diametrically at 
variance with the policies firmly employed 
by the CAB, with respect to such matters 
and further reflect a lack of appreciation of 
the advantages which the American taxpayer 
stands to gain, without risk, from airline 
investments in such companies. No subsidy 
appropriated by the Congress or administered 
by the CAB to maintain our international 
air-transport system, goes to support affiliated 
companies of Pan American, whether fore 
eign-flag airline or domestic or foreign non- 
airline concerns in any way whatsoever, 
Pan American’s investment in such com- 
panies, their expenses, and any losses which 
they may sustain or which Pan American 
may suffer from its interests in such com- 
panies all are totally excluded by the CAB 
for mail-rate purposes. In contrast, how- 
ever, the mail-rate policy of the CAB claims, 
in full, any net income realized by Pan Amer- 
ican from investment in any affiliated com- 
pany—with consequent reduction in subsidy 
requirements. The entire effect is that Pan 
American and its stockholders (which num- 
ber some 40,000 located throughout the 
country in every State of the Union) assume 
all the risk and burdens of loss from invest- 
ments in these companies—while the Ameri- 
can taxpayer receives all the benefits of prof- 
its by reduction in subsidy. 

3. Official reports of Pan American, as well 
as the CAB disclose that from the beginning 
of its interest in the Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp., that company has been a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Pan American and that no part 
of the financing and development of that 
company’s activities has been provided for in 
the form of airline subsidies. The develop- 
ment phase of that company, which owns 
only one hotel but operates and manages 
others, was concluded as of December 31, 
1953, and the company is currently operating 
at a profit. 

4. The Intercontinental Hotels Corp. was 
formed some years ago by Pan American to 
meet the need for adequate hotel accom- 
modations abroad and for the purpose of 
assisting local groups in arranging, financ- 
ing, and providing technical assistance in 
connection with the planning, construction, 
and management of new hotels where needed. 
It is my understanding that the Export- 
Import Bank has been interested in these 
projects and can attest to the soundness of 
the investment. Perhaps you do not recall 
the Government interest in encouraging in- 
ternational air transportation through such 
means, and particularly, House Report No. 
1527 of the 82d Congress, 2d session, in 
which the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, following a more compre- 
hensive investigation into Latin American 
matters, stated at page 23: 

“While travel by aircraft may mean more 
dollars to the countries involved in the 
supply of food, lodging, and ancillary serv- 
ices, it also means that before any sub- 
stantial volume of air traffic may be main- 
tained there must be adequate and accept- 
able accommodations to support it. In the 
past in most of Latin America, the aggre- 





J ) 


gate hgtel accommodations provideg 
been limited, as geographical loca: 
lack of internal communication qj 
travel and water transportation, ; 
cruise ships, largely satisfied existing ,, 
quirements. With the stimulus to air ¢r. 
already manifest, let alone what ma. .. 
velop from the inducements now 
by coach service and reduced far; 
appear the provision of sufficient } 
presents an important problem ji 
those countries which may seek t& 
and increase their revenue from 
fic.”” 

5. Perhaps you are not aware, ; 
your statements concerning the 
of income taxes has been tho: 
troverted by testimony in previ 
priations Committee hearings. Thi 
followed by the CAB in this matte 
accord with general public-utili 
To simplify, in absence of subsid 
utility which suffers a net loss fr m- 
mercial operations obviously would have ; 
income tax to pay. However, the Burs 
of Internal Revenue treats Govern: 
sidies as a part of gross income i: 
manner as income from commercial! s 
When the total of commercial revenues ang 
subsidy support therefore produces a net 
profit for the company’s operations, in 
taxes are incurred. Statutory mandates t 
provide public utilities or other business en- 
terprises, subsidy payments sufficient to pro- 
vide a reasonable return on the company’s 
investment, must therefore give full consid- 
eration to income taxes actually incurred 
in determining whatever amount is 


May ¢ 


neces- 
sary to provide the fair return required by 
the statute. Upon full examination into 
this, I am confident you will find no mys- 
tery or impropriety in this and I am eq 
sure that the General Accounting Office 


would confirm to you that such are the 
facts. 


6. Pan American receives no Government 
subsidy under existing CAB mail rate orders 
for the operation of any routes which are 
comparable to any unsubsidized routes oper- 


ated by other United States flag carriers 
In the recent past, it has received subsidy 
attributable to and identified with main- 
taining air service over certain thin-tra! 
national-interest routes, such as those t 
South Africa, to the door of the Iron Cur- 
tain at Finland, to Australasia and westward- 
ly from Hong Kong. However, under new 
temporary mail rates now proposed by the 
CAB, even some of these would receive 1 
subsidy support. 

7. Your contentions regarding the ¢ 
of the Supreme Court decision in the so- 
called “Offset’’ case, according t 
available official information, ha: 
vancy to the CAB’s subsidy app! 
request for fiscal 1956. However, the CAB 
is currently processing the offset quest 
in relation to Pan American. The ! Tee 
sult of this, together with final : 
tions in the mail-rate cases, will 
determine whether for past per! 

a balance owing from the Gover! 
Pan American or from Pan Ameri 
Government. If it were assumed 
minimum admitted by the Gove! 
be owed to Pan American for } 
and the maximum claimed by the ¢ 
ment for offset purposes were 
tained, the difference would be a1 

in favor of the Government in t 
$198,000. Accordingly, it would : 
likely that the effect of the of 
when compared with amounts ov 
American for past periods, can 
even to result in a balance in fa\ 
American owed by the Govern! 
whatever the final outcome, all or 
all of any balance due the G 
would be for the account of the P 
Department and all or virtually ‘ 
balance due Pan American would” 
the Post Office Department. +: 
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refore, is of relatively little sig- 
n in connection with subsidy 
ns for periods prior to fiscal 1956. 
planation of this subject I refer 
gs before the Senate committee 
d supplemental appropriation 
larly the testimony at page 238. 
equently repeated concern with 
) which Pan American's books 
have been audited in recent 
mptly disproven when made in 
re the House subcommittee on 
ipplemental appropriation bill 
that time, the CAB supplied its 
tistics showing that over 10,000 
d been spent during the pre- 
npleting audits of Pan Ameri- 
the system general offices and 
divisions. An additional 597 
were devoted to the Interna- 
Corp. The CAB has requested 
ppropriations to cover the em- 
additional auditors so that the 
such audits can be made an 
vity. Pan American will wel- 
cedure. Moreover, foreign cor- 
which Pan American has an 
as you know, are not subject to 
tion of United States Govern- 
but every transaction be- 
of those companies and Pan 
under the complete scrutiny of 
nd is ascertainable and reviewed 
of Pan American’s own books 
This has been explained upon 
ir occasions in recent months in 
before committees of both the 
id the House. 
f the foregoing, I am sure that 
id that the positions which you 
advocating on these subjects jus- 
lreexamination. We trust, there- 
t your subsequent conclusions, in 
id equity to Pan American and 
with the national interest in 
flag international air transporta- 
provide occasion for your under- 
n appropriate manner to correct 
record. In the meantime, may 
lly request of you that this letter 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
) the subjects to which your pre- 
rks have been addressed. 
ould be any additional informa- 
we can provide, or if you would 
tion in your office any of our 
mptroller, treasurer, employees of 
eping department, I assure you 
will be glad to answer any and all 
that might be troubling you. 
Kindest personal regards, I am, 
pectfully yours, 
J. CARROLL CONE, 
Assistant Vice President. 
AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTrM, 
Vashington, D. C., July 1, 1955. 
R ROOSEVELT, 
rk, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
ROOSEVELT: Senator BripcEs has 
ur comments on a letter addressed 
our name under date of June 25, 
letter refers to a letter received 
m Senator PauL DovucGLas and ap- 
cepts certain premises which we 
ure you are based upon entirely 
and incorrect information. 
we do not have the benefit of what- 
‘ter you may have received, it is some- 
iicult to ascertain precisely what in- 
is needed. We are aware, how- 
ertain public comments and other 
pondence recently attributed to Sena- 
DovcLas and trust that the enclosed ex- 
s n our letter directed to him on 
“4, 1955, may be of assistance. I am 
that in your extensive public life 
ware of the manner in which de- 
bjectives are often sought to be 
hed at the instance of individuals, 


who may have become obsessed with either a 
self-appointed or sponsored cause. Their 
supplying incorrect, obsolete, and otherwise 
misleading information in a manner de- 
signed to cause its uninformed circulation 
by high persons familiar tactic. I 
know, of cx that you would never know- 
ingly permit the use of your name or influ- 
once in a manner unfair to any person or 
company 
Please be a 


ges is a 


urse 
IT 


that 


are 


ured 


records 


voluminous official 
and readily available to 
demonstrate beyond question that: 

1. All financial transactions between Pan 
American and other companies, affiliated or 
not, are subject to and under the continuing 
scrutiny ar review of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board Che Board has testified fully on such 
matter $s are clear. 

‘ is of Pan American 

z treat an entity in accord with 

the Supreme Court decision having to do 
with the 

ing division l possible losses of other 

divisions Pan American has and does fully 

ree with and sux the above decision. 

Pan joys no more favorable 
subsidy treatment than that afforded to any 
other United States air carrier. In several 
respects ntrary is true, details 

, which we shall be pleased to 
ply and fully document if you so desire 

In order that you may continue your ex- 
pressed interest in Pan American's mission of 
carrying the United States flag to most 
count! ies of the free world, we 
are pleased to enclose a company memoran- 
dum containing recent facts and figures 
believe you will find valuably in- 

Should you have any further 
concerning Pan American’s status 


public 


are bein 


norts 
ports 


American en 


quit ne ¢ 


sup- 


ies and c 


which we 
formative. 
question 


and operations, we : ll be pleased to serve 
your further request. 


With kindest pers 


onal regards, I am 
re Ly 4 urs . 
: J. CARROLL CONE, 
tant Vice President. 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
New York, N. Y., July 11, 1955. 
attached analysis of Mr. Tucker's 
June 30 column shows, it is obvious that Mr 
Tucker made no effort either to check or 
to accurately report the record 
His statements are utterly disproven by 
the official debate, CAB records, and 
mony before the Appropriations Committees 
and from the records of the General Ac- 
counting Office 
MEMORANDUM 
Tucker 


As the 


testi- 


column 
1. “It will decide whether Pan American 
World Airways shall continue to receive Fed- 
eral subsidies which have totaled more than 
$1 billion World War II.” 
Comment 


since 


No such decision was before the Appro- 
priations Committees. Who gets how much 
subsidy is determined by a judicial pro- 
ceeding before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
laid down by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. Whether Pan Am should or should 
not get subsidy in 1956 was not an issue 
before the committee. The $1 billion figure 
is wildly exaggerated. A check with the 
proper Government office would have re- 
vealed the proper total as less than a fifth 
of this amount. The Government pays Pan 
American a subsidy for maintaining deficit 
air services essential to the foreign com- 
merce, the post office, and the national de- 
fense. 

Tucker column 

2. “The White House and a House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, headed by Repre- 
sentative JOHN J. Rooney, from Brooklyn, 
cut the 1956 subsidy figure proposed by the 
CAB from $55 million to $40 million.” 
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Comment 

The White House had nothing to do with 
the proceeding. Not Representative Roongy, 
of Brooklyn, but Representative Preston, of 
Georgia, is head of the subcommittee. CAB 
asked for $63 million. This was cut to $40 
million in the House. Fifty-five million dol- 
lars was not mentioned by the House com- 
mittee, but subsequently rec- 
ommended by the Senate committee and 
which the CAI likely to require a 
uppleme! 


was the figure 


important a 
was to force 


would 


the lic Share of tax- 


tted to 


Lm gets 
ney all airlines subsidies.” 
Comment 

Not Local-service airlines and heli- 
copter companies get lion's 


true 
share. 
Tucker column 

a. RT great overseas rival, Trans World 
Airlines, has just received a special citation 
from Postmaster General Arthur Summer- 
field, congratulating it for operating without 
subsidies Most other lines, foreigr and 
domestic, pay their own way.” 

Comment 

Pan American is also off subsidy for oper- 
ations comparable to those of TWA. In the 
recent past, PAA has received subsidy to 
maintain air services over certain thin-traf- 
fic national-interest routes, such as those 
to South Africa, to the door of the Iron 
Curtain at Finland to Australasia and west- 
wardly from Hong Kong. Incidentally, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee requested 
the CAB to clarify this distinction in the 
future. Foreign-fiag airlines are heavily sub< 
sidized—many are government owned. 

Tucker column 

6. “In Senate debate on this question, Sen- 
itor PaAuL H. Doucias, of Illinois, developed 
hese facts about Pan Am’s finances and its 

hip with the CAB, the Treasury and 
neral Accounting Office:’”’ 


Comment 


tantiated charges were made by 

or DOUGLAS. The other side of the de- 

> which fully answered Senator DovuGLas 

the record facts is completely ignored 
Tucker. 

Tucker column 

7. “Pan Am receives between $8 million 

and $9 million a year from the Federal Treas- 

ury in order to pay its taxes to Uncle Sam. In 

some years, Pan American has 

than it owed in taxes, 

pocketed the ‘windfall’. 


received more 


but it has 


” 


Comment 

All of an airline’s revenues, including 
ernment subsidy and everything else, g 
its bank accounts. It draws on these 
counts to pay all of its expenses—wage 
personnel, cost of fuel, and 
rentals of facilities, interes 
income tax. It is no 
that the Government pays an 

’s income tax than to say, for instan 

that cargo shippers alone pay it 

Tucker's reference to a “windfall” 
a CAB policy, changed many year 


other 
its debt, an 


more accurate to 


subsidy 


suppile 


ton 


f 
applied to all airlines. 
Tucker column 
8. “Pan Am operates a chain of luxury 
hotels in Latin America, with fancy bars, golf 
courses, and swimming pools, on which it 


loses between $2 million and $3 million.” 
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Comment 
Pan Am’s wholly owned subsidiary, Inter- 
continental Hotels Corp., operates a chain 
of hotels all but one of which are owned 
by others. They are an essential tool in the 
development of the tourist industry in Latin 
America. Tourist dollars spent at these 
hotels help provide Latin American countries 
with foreign exchange to buy goods pro- 
duced by American workers. IHC operated 
at a profit last year and continues to do 50 
this year. 
Tucker column 
9. “According to Senator Douc as, this loss 
is financed by many taxpayers who cannot 
afford an air voyage to the luxurious hostel- 
ries.”” 
Comment 
Wrong. No subsidy money goes into the 
hotel company or ever has. On the other 
hand, under present subsidy policy, the CAB 
claims in full ary net income realized by 
Pan American from investment in any affil- 
iated company—with consequent reduction 
in subsidy requirements. 
Tucker column 
10. “According to Postmaster General 
Summerfield, Pan Am owes millions to the 
Government for past overpayments it has 
received for carrying the mail, which is an- 
other form of subsidy. But, despite Mr. 
Summerfield’s urging, no suit to recover has 
been brought by the CAB or the Department 
of Justice.” 
Comment 
This couldn’t be more wrong. CAB judi- 
cial proceedings have .been heard to deter- 
mine whether Pan Am owes the Government 
or the Government owes Pan Am. Final de- 
cisions are not yet in, but upon the record, 
the CAB staff admits that the Government 
owes Pan Am, not vice versa. As in the past, 
the judicial proceedings protect the Govern- 
ment from overpayment and substantial 
amounts due have been withheld from PAA 
in the interim. Money received for carry- 
ing the mail is simple compensation for 
services rendered. Subsidy is separate. The 
Government made $7 million profit last year 
on the mail Pan American carried. This 
is the difference between the money it re- 
ceived from the sale of stamps less costs of 
handling the mail and the money it paid 
Pan American for the work of carrying the 
mail, 
Tucker column 
11. “Most amazingly, as several congres- 
sional investigations disclose, neither the 
CAB nor the Comptroller General have com- 
plied with legal requirements that they au- 
dit Pan Am’s finances and operations.” 
Comment 


This statement is plain astonishing. The 
CAB has testified that over 10,000 man-hours 
were spent in 1954 auditing PAA’s books. An 
additional 597 man-hours were devoted to 
Pan Am's hotel subsidiary. 

Tucker column 

12. “Both agencies have failed to comply 
with a Supreme Court decision to that effect, 
a decision which revealed the jurists’ an- 
noyance over this untidy state of affairs.” 

Comment 


This is a confused reference to a Supreme 
Court decision of February 1, 1954, in a test 
case against Chicago & Southern, not Pan 
American, which had nothing to do with au- 
diting. In brief, the decision required that 
any excess earnings from one division of 
a company be applied to reduce subsidy in 
another division. Pan American has always 
believed that this makes sense and is on 
record as opposed to attempts by other air- 





lines to change the Civil Aeronautics Act to 
upset the Supreme Court decision. 


Tucker column 


13. “Despite Senator Dovucras’ scorching 
analysis, a Senate Commerce subcommittee 
headed by Senator Spessarp HOLLAND, of 
Florida, increased the subsidy total from the 
House allowance of $40 million to $55 mil- 


lion. Although HoLLann failed to answer the 
Douglas indictment, the Senate voted for 


the larger amount by 51 to 25.” 
Comment 


This just isn’t true. Senator HoLianp 
made a very full answer to the Douglas 
charges. See the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRpD for 
June 16, 1955, page 7220 and following. 


Mr. JosEPH B. AGNELLI, 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. AGNELLI: This is in reply to your 
letter concerning Ray Tucker’s column re- 
leased June 30, 1955. 

While we have regretted the necessity for 
preparing memorandum analyses replying to 
Ray Tucker’s columns, we cannot believe 
that fairminded editors would presume to 
deny anyone opportunity to invite their at- 
tention to biased and prejudicial statements 
based upon inaccurate information supplied 
to a reporter or columnist by outside sources. 
We must again assure you that Pan Ameri- 
can’s memorandum covering Tucker’s June 30 
release not only sets forth the accurate sit- 
uation, but is fully documented. Merely as 
examples: 

1. The decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of December 20, 1954, in the Trans- 
Atlantic Final Mail Rate case, Docket No. 
1706, fully confirms that: 

(a) Pan American is off subsidy for trans- 
atlantic operations comparable to those of 
TWA (p. 73). 

(b) No investments in, advances to, or ex- 
penses of affiliated companies are in any 
way underwritten by Government subsidy 
for airline operations, but conversely, earn- 
ings realized by Pan American from any 
such investments are claimed by the CAB in 
reduction of subsidy (pp. 59-70). 

(c) Pan American is being treated as an 
entity whereby any excessive earnings from 
one operating division are being offset 
against losses of another division as required 
by the Supreme Court decision in the Chi- 
cago and Southern case (p. 120). (See also 
the transcript of hearings in the Offset case, 
CAB, Docket No. 1706.) 

2. As for the question concerning audits 
of Pan American's affairs and activities, the 
CAB supplied in Appropriations Committee 
hearings, when such questions were first 
raised, complete tabulations showing over 
10,000 man-hours spent in 1954 completing 
audits of all Pan American divisions for the 
previous year, and 597 man-hours on the 
hotel subsidiary covering April 1946 to Sep- 
tember 1954 (House hearings, second sup- 
plemental appropriations bill, 1955, p. 213, 
February 21, 1955), and a total of 41,990 
man-hours commencing with the year 1946 
(Senate hearings, second supplemental ap- 
propriations bill, 1955, p. 248, March 24, 
1955). 

3. As for Tucker’s reporting only one side 
of a congressional debate, we respectfully 
refer you to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
June 16, 1955, at page 7220 and following, 
particularly pages 7222-7223 and 7226, where- 
in the chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee, in exercise of his responsibil- 
ities as such, and after personally obtaining 
accurate information from official sources, 
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answered, 


fully and 





effect 


Dovc.ias’ misinformed charge 
Please note that the citati 
above are only @ few of the 
official Government records, CA 
congressional, from which corr 


figures were readily 


available 


June 30, 1955. In fact, referen 


information supplied 


by the 


Appropriations Committees of 
and the House, respectively, in 
the second supplemental appr 


for 1955 and 
1956, will disclose the 
respect to most of the subj 


the 


appropriati 
accur 


af 


column in question. 
As stated, the above are only 


examples 
release. We 
burden you 
details. 


of inaccuracies in 
assume that 
for your purposes, and 
or your editors 
However, should you d 


the 
have 


a further independent and cor 
tion of the points raised in P 
memorandum, we shall be please 
documentation for whatever add 


you may wish. 


We trust that you will recog: 


in this matter a much 


broade 


te 





than that represented by a mere 
series of attacks, upon a single 
one who appears to have chosen t 


a@ cause against it. 


Our basic c 


an argument between Tucker 


ican, 


but one of essential re! 


national interest in assuring ar 


tem, under private enterprise 
United States flag to countries 


world in an intensely competitive 
tional community. 


ing a sound international air tz 


it 


As an inforn 


for general reference, we comm: 


careful 
entitled 


consideration the 
“Uncle Sam’s Best Buy 


en 


published by the Air Transport 
You may find of particular interé 
rial contained on pages 14 and 1 
the nature and amounts of subsid 
various foreign-flag airlines by 


ernments. 


Yours very truly, 


GEORGE 


Acting Public Relati 
(In absence of John A. © 





How FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS SUI 


AIRLINES 


A 


Tx 
A 


The airlines of other countrie: 


foreign-flag 


airlines. 


Frequen 


foreign-fiag lines are owned in v 
part by foreign governments. 


foreign-flag airlines 


by their governments, because 

essential to their commerce and 
There are many ways in whic! 

ernments aid their airlines. Somet 


rency 


restrictions 


almost for 


4 


A 


are heavily 


other countries to fly under thei 
Sometimes special travel regu 


the same effect. 


Tax laws may 


help a foreign nation’s airline. 
Then, of course, payment of 


method of assistance 
The accompanying 
how representative 


countries. 


used by 


countries, 


small, have assisted their airline 
The airlines of all the countrie 
table compete with the airlines 


States. 


It should be remembered th: 
dollar spent for a foreign-flag 
much farther than the same d: 
in American-flag air service, be 
Wages are s0 much lower than 


wages, 









{In millions 
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Foreign flag subsidies, 1946-53 













of dollars] 


Direct cast 


Address by William Podewitz, President of 
Fritz Reuter Altenheim 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
yendix of the Recorp, I am happy to 
record a beautiful and patriotic event. 
Annually the Plattdeutsche Volksfest- 
Verein honor the old folks who live in 
the Fritz Reuter Altenheim in Hudson 
County, which institution is supported 
by these worthy people. The occasion 
was a happy one, replete with kindness, 
music. song, family reunion, and a sense 
f dedication to America. This year, I 
had the pleasure of presenting Old Glory 
to the home in honor of the devotion to 
America displayed by these good citizens. 
In the presence of His Excellency, Rob- 
ert B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey, 
I presented the flag to William Podewitz, 
president of Fritz Reuter Altenheim. 
Mr, Podewitz made an eloquent reply and 
to the singing of the National Anthem, 
the flag was raised, unfurling proudly 
is it arrived at the top of the flagpole. 
Thereafter, all present pledged anew our 
llegiance to Old Glory and our country. 
Mr. Podewitz’s eloquent address on this 
memorable occasion follows: 

Honorable Representative TUMULTY, your 
excellency Governor Meyner, honored guests, 
fellow members of the Plattdeutsche Volks- 
fest-Verein and the Fritz Reuter Altenheim, 

dies, and gentlemen: fate seems to decree 

it at least once in each of our lives, there 
very special momentous occasion which 
rises and surpasses all previous high points 

r career. I feel that today is that very 

ccasion for me, in that I am privi- 

to be president of our Fritz Reuter 
nheim, and as such, be the recipient of 
nor of having our very dear friend 
tative TUMULTY, present to me this 
the United States of America. When 

“the flag,” this is not all, it is a very 
il flag, since it is a flag which flew over 
‘pitol of our great country at Wash- 
D. C. Our flag is without doubt 
st beautiful flag in the world, and 
glory and honor, unsullied and un- 
‘corned. I know I speak for all of you club 
‘embers and friends here today, when I 
we, Who were born abroad, are proud of 
' German birth and are sincerely happy 
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in the choice we have made to become citi- 
zens of a country we call our own, and that 
country is the United States of America. We 
are proud of its beautiful flag and all that 
it stands for. We are grateful to the land 
of our adoption for all the good things it 
affords us and we feel that we, the people 
of German descent and birth, have also with 
the other citizens of this great land of ours, 
contribtaited in full measure toward that 
greatness. 

Thousands Americans of German an- 
cestry have fought side by side with other 
Americans in upholding our flag and have 
died for it. 

I would be remiss if I did not mention 
such names as Schurz, Von Steuben, Weiser, 
Konrad, and in later years such names as 
Senator Wagner and General Krueger. To- 
day we Americans of German origin are 
proud of our Governor of the State of New 
Jersey the Honorable Robert B. Meyner, and 
the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, mayor of 
the city of New York, and last but not least 
the President of this great land of ours 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

If only the peoples of the earth would take 
a lesson from the happy people of this great 
land of ours and see that it is possible for 
all men to live together in peace, harmony, 
and happiness, with respect for each others 
rights and feelings, then truly we would 
have peace on earth. Representative Tu- 
MULTY, today it is my very special privilege 
to accept this flag on behalf of the Fritz 
Reuter Altenheim and to express our thanks 
to you, honorable sir, for considering the 
Fritz Reuter Altenheim for this signal honor. 

We pledge that this flag, which graced the 
Capitol at Washington, will fly at our home 
in dignity and honor, with no acts on our 
part to mar its fair stars and stripes. 

As president of the Fritz Reuter Altenheim, 
I now order this flag to be raised during the 
3 days of festivities in the park and there- 
after shall go to our home next door. We 
hope that this flag will fly there for many 
years to come and that Old Glory will wave 
on forever. Thank you. 


of 





Relationship Between Industry Groups 
and Administrative Agencies of Our 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the following 
remarks regarding the relationship be- 
tween some industry groups and some of 
the administrative agencies our 
Government. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 





of 


as follows: 

I should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate the relationship between some 
industry groups and some of the administra- 
tive agencies of our Government which may 


yet require investigation by Congress 
In the case of the National Labor Relations 
Board this relationship finds expression in re- 


cent decisions by the Board narrowing the 
scope of collective bargaining by placing ar- 
bitrary limits on the size of companies whose 


employees may seek relief before the NLRB, 
and by narrowing the scope of existing and 
proposed collective-bargaining units. 

Evidence of at least a friendly understand- 
ing between the Board and employers in the 
telephone industry, for example, is found in 
an NLRB decision only 8 months old which 
withdrew protection of the National Labor 
Relations Act from all employees of telephone 
companies doing less than $200,000 business 
annually. Apparently the Board felt it nec- 
essary to protect smaller employers from 
harassment by unions. This, however, left 
the employers free to harass their employees, 
which didn’t seem to impress the NLRB at 
all. 

The Board went so far as to hold that such 
companies are not covered by the act, even 
if they are subsidiaries of larger Companies 
which are subject to the act, and even if the 
company doing less than $200,000 annual 
business is wholly owned by one of the com- 
panies which make up the Bell System. 

The Board and these telephone companies 
have an additional approach to undercutting 
what is still held by the law of the land to 
be the legitimate right of workers to form 
labor organizations of their own choosing. 

According to this by now well-developed 
technique, a telephone company, faced with 
a& union representation demand, classifies as 
confidential, professional, or quasi-super- 
visory as many jobs as possible, thus remov- 
ing them from the collective bargaining unit. 

As a result of this chopping away at the 
collective bargaining units, the telephone in- 
dustry has—with the help of the NLRB— 
steadily increased the proportion of its su- 
pervisory employees to its total employees. 

A case in point is the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. In October 1946, 12.2 
percent of the total number of employees 
were supervisory. Today, in that same com- 
pany, ed percent of the employees are called 
supervisory. 

In the Pennsylvania Bell Telephone Co., 
there are 35,150 employees, of whom 4,433 
(or 13 percent) are supervisors. Right now, 
the company is seeking to have an additional 
1,100 workers—service assistants—excluded 
from the bargaining unit. This would raise 
to 16 percent the number of workers in this 
unit to whom union representation would be 
denied 

Judging by recent decisions of the National 


Labor Relations Board involving large inde- 
pendent telephone companies, the Board is 
likely to agree to the Pennsylvania com- 


pany’s request, and remove these 1,100 serv- 
ice assistants from the bargaining unit 

Since all these Bell companies are owned 
by the giant A. T. & T., : 
pany in Pennsylvania would encourage 
tical action in other A. T. & T. 
the country. The union 
field, the Communications Workers of 
America, estimiates that more than 30,000 
Bell System workers across the country may 
in this way lose their right to be represented 
by @ union, 

It is often charged by the unton that the 
Bell System companies have a well-devei- 


uccess for the com- 
iden- 
units across 


operating in this 
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oped program of strikebreaking, using em- 
ployees exempted from bargaining units. 
During the recent 72-day strike of the com- 
munications workers union against South- 
ern Bell, supervisory employees were brought 
into the area from other places; the union 
charges that the company imported as many 
as 9,000 strikebreakers and that these peo- 
ple came from as far away as Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

This mammoth, overloaded supervisory 
force being created with the help of the 
NLRB may enable the Bell System to pursue 
antiunion policies, but it means added costs 
to the public for telephone service, the cost 
of which has already jumped in recent 
years. 

A thoroughgoing investigation into the 
relutions between the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the giant corporations of 
the country may yet be necessary. 

The relationship of the Board with the 
telephone system may well be the place to 
start. 


Today’s Opportunities, Tomorrow’s 
Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me entitled “Today’s Op- 
portunities, Tomorrow’s Achievement.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, the cause of peace has been 
advanced these past several months. Over- 
whelming Senate—and congressional—coop- 
eration with President Eisenhower in the 
advance of that cause in history will be 
forcefully marked as a noble achievement of 
American Government in 1955. 

As an American, I take pride in my sup- 
port of the President in the overwhelmingly 
important field of peace and foreign rela- 
tions. The Eisenhower policies are aimed at 
the Eisenhower goal: security of the Ameri- 
can people in a just and honorable peace. 
The great majority of our people—Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and Independe§s—en- 
thusiastically support those policies. 

I am reassured, Mr. President, that during 
this session both Chambers have given re- 
peated proof that in America politics stops at 
the water's edge. The capacity of Congress 
to subordinate political differences in order 
to inspire mankind and to demonstrate our 
devotion to democratic principles is obvious 
in the overwhelming passage of the resolu- 
tion granting President Eisenhower's request 
for authority to prevent communism from 
subjugating Free China, Senate ratification 
of the Paris accords restoring West Germany 
to the family of peace-loving nations, the 
approval of the SEATO and China defense 
treaties, and the affirmation of this Nation's 
willingness to confer and consult with other 
great powers of the world in our quest for 
peace. 

The actions of this Senate and of this 
Congress in dealing with matters affecting 
foreign relations and international affairs 
show that day in and day out the undeniable 
motive of the Members is to move forthright- 
ly and uncompromisingly toward the goal 
set out by the President. Therefore, it is 
decidedly heartening to look back over the 
last several months and recall the coopera- 
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tion that has been extended our President 
and the solidarity that has affirmed our Na- 
tion’s leadership in the constant striving for 
peace and security. 

In no spirit of rancor, I wish to suggest 
that our legislative record on the domestic 
scene is far from satisfactory. I-shall not 
attempt here to assess the blame, but I do 
desire to say that politics—unfortunately— 
contributed to this unhappy record on our 
home front. 

I am distressed, Mr. President, by the fail- 
ure of this Congress to take constructive ac- 
tion on—indeed, even to consider President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations for—legisla- 
tion bolstering our educational facilities, 
providing health reinsurance to bring medi- 
cal and hospital care within the reach of 
all, and revising the immigration and refugee 
relief laws. The Senate, regrettably, did not 
even face the questions of statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. And our failure to enact 
sound legislation providing for modern 
American highways is tragic. 

As a Senate Public Works Committee mem- 
ber, I have listened firsthand to irrefutable 
testimony on the appalling condition of 
America’s roads and highways. We need, ur- 
gently and without further delay, an up-to- 
date system of interstate highways, 40,000 
miles in length. No one can deny that need. 
America’s defense requirements dictate it 
and our economy demands it. Beyond that, 
our frightful toll of highway casualties is, in 
great part, attributable to antiquated and 
delapidated highways. 

The Federal Government has an unmis- 
takable responsibility in this field. Politics 
must not interfere with our discharge of it. 
There ought not to be a dime’s worth of 
partisanship in our consideration of Federal 
highway legislation. While I sincerely be- 
lieve in President Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions—and voted for them earlier this year— 
I am ready to discuss any reasonable alter- 
native recommendations. But I will decline 
to discuss any unreasonable alternative or 
any political one. 

While politics stopped at the water’s edge, 
it is a source of great regret that partisan- 
ship was the chief reason for inaction on 
many urgent matters of domestic importance. 
If we are to convince the remainder of the 
world that self-government is the soundest 
and most effective way of recognizing the dig- 
nity of mankind, there must be a greater 
spirit of give and take and a less selfish ap- 
proach toward proposed solutions of prob- 
lems which affect the health, economic secu- 
rity, safety, and general well-being of our 
people. Our record on the domestic front 
was not good. 

As a Californian, I must say that the &th 
Congress in its first session has been sym- 
pathetic and understanding toward the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent. 
The Senate in particular has responded gen- 
erously to appeals from the 13 million people 
of California for aid and assistance in solving 
some of their intricate and perplexing prob- 
lems. For this, I am deeply grateful and 
proud. 

By and large, the 84th Congress enacted 
a number and variety of measures which will 
benefit the people of my State. That was 
due in many instances to the circumstance 
that the California delegation, the second 
largest in the Congress, recognized the fact 
that ours is a State with wide ranges of 
economic, social, and political interests, and 
that cooperation and mutual assistance are 
essential in advancing the welfare of our 
fellow citizens. : 

In reciting some of the more noteworthy 
legislative accomplishments of benefit to 
California, I wish to remark that one meas- 
ure with which I was most intimately con- 
cerned has national significance. The Air 
Pollution Research and Technical Assistance 
Act, which now is Public Law 159, will bring 
into play the resources of the Federal Gov- 


A t / f j { 


ernment in a concerted campaig) 
come a menace that is spreading 
Nation and becoming more ger; 

health, happiness, and safety of 

number of people. 

I am deeply grateful this Co) 
climaxed my 2-year fight to obtain Fea, 
assistance for the local and State pny, 
ments, public and private scientifg 
civic bodies, and educational i: 
which have been trying to isolate th, 
and causes of smog and other atn 
contaminants and to devise remed 
preventive measures for purifying 
that people, plants, and animai: 
for their very existence. 

The antismog law, authorizing a 5-yeq; 
million course of investigation and exper. 
mentation, should pay tremendous dividengs 
to the entire Nation. I am intensely ‘ 
that this Congress saw fit to mak: 
$1,190,000 appropriation toward setting 
program in motion. Added to the $412 
item in the regular Public Health s 
budget for air pollution studies by t 
sion of Sanitary Engineering, the fir 
ment under the $25 million authorizat 
will finance a series of projects that 
yield valuable knowledge toward 
the atmosphere in metropolitan and indus. 
trial areas. 

For more than a quarter of a centu 
Congress has been told again and 
that water—due to maldistribution a: 
breathtaking growth of our populati 
California’s most complex and urgent k 
lem. The people of our State have endeai 
ored for generations to remedy the defi- 
ciencies of nature. They have displayed 
ingenuity and resourcefulnes in utili 
the surplus supplies found in som«s io 
for the benefit of other regions where 
rious deficits must be overcome. The 
ance of the Federal Government ha 
an invaluable ingredient of the pr 
made toward solving California’s water prob- 
lem and in enjoying our wealth of pr 
natural resources. 

Again this year Congress has shown 34) 
preciation for the seriousness and con 
ity of our California water problem. I fe 
certain that the law authorizing the Trinity 
division of the Central Valley proj¢ 
largest single multipurpose water-r 
development enacted under the Eisenhower 
administration—will contribute to the ult 
mate benefit of the Nation, as well a 
immeasurably in the orderly growth anc 
velopment of my native State. I am pr 
to have been associated with my co 
Senator KNOWLAND, and our dis g 
fellow citizen, Representative C1 I 
in the House, in sponsoring this law w 
makes possible immediate commencement 
work on this $225 million undertaki 

Let me thank the Senate for appr 
other reclamation project bill which I 
sored this year. I refer to the $27 n 
authorization of the Ventura p: 
necessary for the pecple of Ventura ¢ 
in their earnest endeavor to obtail 
quate and dependable supply of wate! 
bill now awaits action in the Hous« 

I very much hope will be both speed) 
favorable. 

I repeat that water remains the ba 
lem of California. We now are the s¢ 
largest State in the Union, in population 4s 
well as in size. We need to conserve 
water we have to insure an adequate supp) 
and to distribute it equitably. In the Senal 
approval this year of both the Trinity pr 
and the Ventura project, Members on b 
sides of the aisle, in great majority, have 
assented to necessary Federal assistance 
For those actions, they have the unbounacd 
thanks of California. 

Two other pieces of water legislation that 
should materialy aid California also were 
enacted during the current session. Thesé 
are the so-called distribution systems \“ 


M 


N 
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» will extend Federal financial help to 
‘gation districts and other bodies 
, build works that will sppplement 
mation projects, and the statute 
the program of research into 
f reclaiming ocean and other saline 
r industrial, municipal, and agricul- 

and for human consumption. 
the unwillingness of Congress to 
a new highway program is an un- 
black mark on the record of this 
the needs of our transportation sys- 
this atomic era received partial recog- 
which is gratifying to me. I refer to 
w Federal Airport Act which, I believe, 
ye a sound and far-sighted invest- 
i I know will give particular impetus 
tate which is so air-minded and de- 
it on time-saving air transportation. 
importance of the 4-year program en- 
1 by this law is obvious when it is 
that only 2 cities in California and 5 
States have airports presently capa- 
. of handling fully loaded jet transports. 
ith jet-powered passenger and cargo air- 
t expected to be available for transcon- 
tal schedules in 3 to 5 years, the need 
ich Federal assistance is clear beyond 
n. This new Federal aid law should 
e particularly valuable to California, with 
many widely separated centers of popula- 
n, such a large number of privately-owned 
ft, and the terminus of many transcon- 
ital and transpacific routes. The Fed- 
illotment to California, approximately 
million over the 4-year period, will en- 
ea number of communities to tackle their 
log of urgently required improve- 


s, Which early this year were estimated 


to involve outlays of more than $50 million. 
Because of the geographical expanse of our 
State, together with its exposed location, 
ifornia is the site of an immense number 
ind variety of national defense installations. 
The protection of the western half of the 
Nation, and at the same time the welfare of 
ed services personnel, will be advanced 
the public works program this Congress 
ithorized for the Armed Forces. I am 
ised that in the $108,600,000 worth of con- 
tion scheduled in 21 counties of our 
State under the defense public works law a 
lumber of critically needed housing units 
re contemplated. These, supplemented by 
ew construction which should be encour- 
ged by the Housing Act amendments, will 
raisé mors rale of officers, men, and their fam- 
y of whom are stationed at isolated 
points or near heavily populated centers 
where quarters are inadequate and difficult 
As usual, this Congress faced the un- 
viable responsibility of reconciling re- 
‘sts for appropriations from the National 
Treasury with the monetary resources of our 
Government. Although the budget still is 
if balance, progress has been made to- 
und fiscal policy. 
; wel of California, who bear a 
y tax load, appreciate the considera- 
i 1own by the 84th Congress in enacting 
ppropriation bills. The numerous money 
ems which will be available for activities 
projects particularly in our State are 
lably of the wealth-producing and pros- 
perity-promoting variety. 
Ishare the gratitude of people in a large 
& of California and of my colleagues in 
‘he congressional delegation for the $1 mil- 
n spropriation to complete advance 
ng for and start construction of the 
Trinity division of the Central Valley 
roject. This initial installment on such an 
lomically feasible multipurpose water 
evelopment is a notable example of wise fis- 
4. Management. 
The miscellaneous appropriation bills con- 
‘tained several unique sums for California 
hich deserve mention. The 84th Congress 
Ag _— to provide funds for some projects 
‘ch T earnestly advocated and helped push 


to enactment in the 83d Congress. Conspic- 
uous in this category is the Cherry Valley 
Reservoir, for which $785,000 was approved. 
The legislation under which this expenditure 
is authorized was the first measure adopted 
by the Senate after I entered this body which 
bore my name as a sponsor, so naturally I 
have a paternal concern about carrying this 
development to completion, so necessary to 
the people of San Francisco in connection 
with their domestic water needs. 

The session now closing made available 
the following amounts to finance planning 
or initiate construction on public works pro- 
jects which I favored in the 83d Congress 
and were authorized in the 1954 omnibus 
law: Richmond Harbor, $500,000; the Santa 
Maria project, $1 million; Playa del Rey Har- 
bor, $25,000; Port Hueneme Harbor, $70,000; 
and San Lorenzo Creek project, $25,000. 

An initial $70,000 was voted to carry out 
the program of saving the grasslands which 
are nesting and feeding grounds for migra- 
tory game birds along the Pacific flyway. 
This effort, authorized by the bill I spon- 
sored in the 1953 and 1954 sessions, should 
prove a boon to farmers and sportsmen and 
the expenditure represents far-sighted use 
of Federal resources for general public 
benefit. 

The Ist session of the 84th Congress wisely, 
in my judgment, recognized the value of in- 
tensifying efforts to protect the Nation's 
natural resources in different directions. 
For these purposes, the Senate added $1 mil- 
lion and the Congress finally voted this 
amount to the fund for plant and animal 
disease and pest control, chiefiy to help curb 
the menacing Mexican fruitfly and the 
khapra beetle. Increased funds for stepped- 
up fire protection in the national forests, for 
which $300,000 was specifically earmarked 
for southern California, will safeguard our 
treasured timber, widely enjoyed recreation 
areas, and vital watersheds. A similar com- 
mendable objective was recognized when the 
present session added to the budget $1,250,- 
000 to initiate the building of flood-control 
works to protect strategic and thickly settled 
parts of San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties, 

On behalf of the people of the thriving 
section of California for which our State 
capital is the hub of commerce and trade, 
this Congress agreed to revive the Sacra- 
mento deep-water channel project. The 
$500,000 allowed for this development will 
permit resumption of dredging which was 
well underway when the Korean war forced 
a halt to all public works. This is one more 
California port facility now accorded Federal 
recognition. 

California traditionally has deep concern 
in maritime and merchant marine matters. 
Because the sea for so many generations was 
a principal artery of communication and 
transportation, our people understandably 
have a continuing dependence upon 
shipping. Water-borne commerce still is a 
leading line of economic activity. Therefore, 
California is thankful the Ist session of the 
84th Congress decided to continue Federal 
financial support for the 4 State nautical 
schools, 1 of which is California’s Maritime 
Academy. Our far-flung trade interests like- 
wise were reassured when this Senate pre- 
served the 50-50 Cargo Preference Act which 
is essential to the continued existence of the 
Nation’s overseas commerce and shipping 
industry. 

Another great economic enterprise in Cali- 
fornia is agriculture. Cotton is our State's 
most valuable crop. Accordingly, I wish to 
thank the Senate for refusing to disturb the 
acreage allocation formula which is vital to 
the continued cultivation of cotton. I re- 
gret that the sugar bill was left hanging in 
the Senate and trust that next year this leg- 
islation—which recognizes the right of 
American farmers in California and other 
States to a just and fair share of the domestic 


market—will receive this 
body and become law. 

Substantial progress was made toward 
translating int reality other ideas and sug- 
gestions which would further promote the 
prosperity of California. 

Unfortunately, a variety of factors made 
it impossible to proceed this year as rapidly 
and as far as I had hoped with one piece of 
legislation that has national application, is 
universally acknowledged to be sorely needed, 
and would relieve literally scores of local gov- 
ernments in California and hundreds across 
the Nation from the squeezing pressures of 
rising costs and declining revenues occa- 
sioned by expanded property holdings by the 
Federal Government. I was gratified when 
in the closing days of this session committee 
consideration was given to several bills, in- 
cluding one of which I am cosponsor, to au- 
thorize the Federal Government to make pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to municipalities, 
school districts, counties, and other agencies 
dependent upon tax revenues to finance 
functions of local government. Enactment 
of general legislation for this purpose is en- 
titled to high priority on the agenda for the 
1956 session. 

The legislative accomplishments of this 
first session did include approval of an as- 
sortment of bills primarily of local signifi- 
cance. Many California communities and 
citizens benefited by the passage of meas- 
ures such as those authorizing California 
and Nevada to work out a compact for utiliz- 
ing the waters of the Truckee, Carson, and 
Walker Rivers and Lake Tahoe, carrying out 
the Federal obligation to reimburse the city 
of Los Angeles for expenditures to improve 
facilities of that municipality's great harbor, 
giving the city of Richmond jurisdiction over 
public utilities which are an integral part 
of the muncipally administered housing proj- 
ect, and equalizing burdens of the people of 
Merced County in the building and opera- 
tion of protective levees on the San Joaquin 
River. 

Mr. President, America has been summoned 
to a high responsibility never envisioned by 
the authors of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the framers of the Constitution. 
Similarly, each year supplies new reminders 
that our frontiers of pioneer days have long 
been gone and western America is on its 
way toward overtaking the rest of the Nation 
both in people and production. 

What an imposing panorama of opportu- 
nities stands before us. The initiative of 
our people has brought us to the highest 
level of productive employment in our his- 
tory. People of good will all around the 
globe are knit more strongly together in their 
defenses against aggression and in the cause 
of peace. God grant that the United States, 
our people, and their Government may have 
the courage and the vision and the leader- 
ship to take today’s opportunities and fash- 
ion them into the achievements of tomorrow. 


the approval of 


American Taxpayers and Their Nation’s 
Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the countless thousands who annually 
visit Washington, as pilgrims coming to 
the shrine of their country, are impressed 
by the marvelous beauty of the Capital 
City of their Government. I think they 
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would be interested in knowing some- 
thing of the contribution that they as 
taxpayers make to maintaining the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, hence I am extending 
my remarks to include a summary of 
Public Law 131, the Appropriations Act 
for the District of Columbia, as follows: 
Public Law 131, 84th Cong. 
(District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1956) 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Executive Office Sees 
Department of General Admin- 
istration. - fois a oy cee 
Office of Corporation Counsel_-. 
Compensation and retirement 
fund 


$303, 060 


3, 081, 850 
442, 900 


10, 036, 000 
967, 000 

Department of Occupations and 
OOS cic cceeicencee 

ee tv 

Public library 

Recreation Department 

Metropolitan Police 

Fire Department 

Veterans’ Service Center 

Office of Civil Defense_.__..-.-- 

Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation 


248, 500 
28, 130, 000 
1, 639, 300 
1, 688, 500 
12, 808, 000 
6, 257, 900 
92, 200 

75, 000 


140, 000 

3, 369, 674 
23, 592, 000 
4, 526, 820 
9, 600, 000 


Department of Public Heaith_. 

Department of Corrections 

Department of Public Welfare_-_ 

Department of Buildings and 
I nici tieareiscianaecsiaeitiaan aicninieiaens 

Office of Surveyor 

Department of Licenses and In- 
spections 

Department of Highways 

Department of Vehicles 


1, 687, 000 
153, 920 


1, 546, 276 
5, 967, 000 
and 
C 1, 107, 000 
Motor Vehicle Parking Agency_-. 350, 000 
Department of Sanitary Engi- 
neering 
Washington aqueduct 
National Guard 
National Capital Parks 
National Zoological Park 


10, 285, 000 
2, 120, 000 
119, 800 

2, 389, 000 
669, 300 
Total operating expenses. 133, 397, 940 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


District debt service 

Public building construction__. 

Miscellaneous capital outlay__. 

Department of Highways__-_-_--- 

Department of Sanitary Engi- 
neering 

Washington aqueduct 


443, 800 
7, 544, 400 
1, 260, 300 
13, 535, 000 


9, 662, 000 
3, 000, 000 


Total, capital outlay... 35, 445, 500 


Grand total 168, 843, 440 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


First. Continues antistrike provisions. 

Second. Authorizes use of funds for 
automobile allowances. 

Third. Authorizes use of funds for at- 
tendance at meetings. 

Fourth. Authorizes investment in 
United States securities of funds not 
needed to meet current expenses. 

Fifth. Authorizes the employment of 
experts. 

Sixth. Authorizes advances of money 
to officials herein specified. 

Seventh. Prohibits the use of appro- 
priations for certain activities of the 
Public Utilities Commission pertaining to 
taxicabs. 

Eighth. Restricts amount to be paid 
for electric street lighting. 

Ninth. Places motor-propelled passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles under the direction 
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and control of the District of Columbia 
Commissioners. 

Tenth. Authorizes use of appropria- 
tions for snow- and ice-control work. 

Eleventh. Authorizes the District of 
Columbia Commissioners to establish a 
working fund without fiscal-year limita- 
tion for the purpose of printing, dupli- 
cating, and photographing. 


My Voting Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
record of the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress is now history. In some respects 
we have accomplished much, in others 
we have been derelict. 

I regard it incumbent upon each Mem- 
ber to review his actions here and to 
recapitulate his voting record. 

Representing as I do a great district, 
the 20th Congressional District of New 
York, I want my constituents and all the 
people of our blessed United States to 
know in what manner I have attempted 
to carry out their mandate to me. 

The following is my voting record on 
each and every major legislative issue 
which came before the House of Repre- 
sentatives for its consideration: 

Roll No. 3. Voted “yea.” House Joint 
Resolution 159, a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States for 
protecting the security of Formosa, the 
Pescadores, and related positions and 
territories of that area. On passage, 
January 25, 1955, yeas 410, nays 3. 

Roll No. 4. Voted “yea.” H. R. 587, 
a bill to provide that persons in the 
Armed Forces on January 31, 1955, may 
continue to earn educational and other 
benefits under the GI bill until dis- 
charged. This bill was necessary to re- 
verse the unfair action of the President 
which would have terminated educa- 
tional and other benefits as of January 
31, 1955, for all GI's. On passage, Janu- 
ary 27, 1955, yeas 366, nays 0. 

Roll No. 6. Voted “yea.” H.R. 3828, 
a bill to adjust the salaries of judges of 
United States courts, United States at- 
torneys, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes. On passage, February 
16, 1955, yeas 283, nays 118. 

Roll No. 12. Voted “yea.” H. R. 1, 
a bill to extend the President’s authority 
to enter into reciprocal trade agreements 
under the Tariff Act for 3 years. On 
passage, February 18, 1955, yeas 295, 
nays 110. 

Roll No. 16. Voted “yea.” H.R. 4259, 
a bill to provide a 1-year extension of the 
existing corporate normal-tax rate and 
of certain existing excise-tax rates, and 
to provide a $20 credit against the indi- 
vidual income tax for each personal ex- 
emption. On passage, February 25, 
1955, yeas 242, nays 175. The $20 tax 


J 


credit, of principal benefit for the smay 
taxpayer was, unfortunately, elimi;-:,. 
in the conference between the Sena: 
and House, primarily because of th. 
President’s opposition. 

Roll No.19. Voted “yea.” H.R. 479 
a bill to provide incentives for member 
of the uniformed services by incr 
certain pays and allowances. On pi:. 
sage, March 10, 1955, yeas 399, nays 1. 

Roll No. 27. Voted “yea.” 


House 


Resolution 170, a resolution to dec'ars 
that the House of Representati\ 

not favor sale of the facilities a 
mended in the report of the Rubbe; 
ducing Facilities Disposal Commissj 
submitted to the Congress on January 


24, 1955. On agreeing to reso] 
March 22, 1955, failed, yeas 132, nays 
283. This resolution, had it been adopt 
ed, would have prevented another cive. 
away advocated by the 
leadership. 

Roll No. 29. Voted “yea.” House Res. 
olution 171, a resolution to disapprove 
proposed sale to Shell Oil Co. of certain 
synthetic rubber facilities a: 
mended by the Rubber Producing Facili- 
ties Disposal Commission report. On 
agreeing to the resolution, March 23, 
1955, failed, yeas 137, nays 276. This is 
another giveaway advocated by the Re- 
publican leaders for big business v 
could not be prevented after this resolu- 
tion was defeated. 

Roll No. 37. Voted “yea.” H.R. 4644, 
a bill to increase the rates of basic salary 
of postmasters, officers, supervisors, and 
employees in the postal field service, to 
eliminate certain salary inequities, and 
for other purposes. On Moss amend- 
ment No. 2 (8.2 percent increase), April 
20, 1955, yeas 224, nays 189. 

Roll No. 39. Voted “yea.” H.R. 4644, 
a bill to increase the rates of basic salary 
of postmasters, officers, supervisors, and 
employees in the postal field service, to 
eliminate certain salary inequities, and 
for other purposes. On passage, April 
20, 1955, yeas 324, nays 85. This was the 
8.2 percent increase bill which the Presi- 
dent vetoed. 

Roll No. 57. Voted “nay.” H.R. 2535 
a bill to enable the people of Hawaii and 
Alaska each to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitte 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. On motion tor 
commit, May 10, 1955, yeas 218, nays 
“present” 3. This bill would have 
granted statehood to Hawaii and Alaska. 
They deserve it, but the Republican lead- 
ership succeeded in obtaining sufficient 
reactionary support to recommit the bill 
to the committee and thus killed it. My 
vote was against recommittal. If we had 
been successful, then a vote on passase 
would have been necessary, and I \ 
of course, have voted for it. 

Roll No. 72. Voted “yea.” H.R. 2 
a@ bill to make agricultural commoaities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration available to persons in need in 
areas of acute distress. On passace, 
May 25, 1955, yeas 344, nays 1, ‘‘present 
3. This bill allows the disposal of some 
of our surplus agricultural products ” 
American distress areas. 


Republican 


recom- 


1 








Voted “yea.” 
he bill to increase the pay 
A al employees after the veto. 
.wided an increase of from 6 to 8 
, June 7, 1955, yeas 410, nays 1. 
Voted “yea.” 
authorize certain sums to be 
‘ated immediately for the com- 
of the construction of the Inter- 
I On passage, June 
eas 353, nays 13. 
1] No. 83. Voted “yea.” 
‘nassave of the bill to extend the 
r s authority to enter into re- 
trade agreements under the Tar- 
June 14, 1955, yeas 347, nays 54. 
Voted “yea.” 
nrovide for the control and reg- 
f bank holding companies, and 
On passage, June 
; veas 371, nays 24, “present” 2. 
as an important bill on which 
ent a great deal of time in the 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
the power of certain giant 
listie banking firms. 
Voted “yea.” 
Resolution 149, a concurrent 
n expressing the sense of the 
coneress that the United States in its 
national relations should maintain 
traditional policy in opposition to 
nialism and Communist imperialism. 
1955, yeas 367, 
This important resolution is the 
e which the President said he had not 
dof when asked about it at his press 
He said he was probably 


House Con- 


ssage, June 23, 


1 No. 100. Voted “yea.” H. R. 
5.9 bill to further amend the Univer- 
| Military Training and Service Act by 
xten the authority to induct certain 
dividuals, and to extend the benefits 
Dependents Assistance Act to 
Conference report, on 
1, June 28, 1955, yeas 389, nays 5, 
bill extended 


Voted “yea.” 
anact to amend the Mutual Security Act 
{ 1954, and for other purposes. 
we, June 30, 1955, yeas 273, nays 128. 
his bill provided for further United 
s defense and technical develop- 
istance to our foreign friends 


Roll No. 110. Voted “yea.” ‘This is 

another vote on the mutual security bill 

nd approves the bill reported by the 
enate and House conferees. 

119. Voted “yea.” 

7225, a bill to amend title II of the Social 

Security Act to provide disability insur- 

e benefits for certain disabled indi- 

ls who have attained age 50, to re- 

e to age 62 the age on the basis of 

h benefits are payable to certain 

to provide for continuation of 

s insurance benefits for children 

are disabled before age 18, to extend 

and for other purposes. 

mouuon to suspend rules and pass—two- 

thirds required—July 18, 1955, yeas 372, 

ys 31, “present” 2. This bill provides 

ome much needed improvements in 

‘ne social security law. I would have 

“ed some additional improvements but 

‘ils Measure is a good step in the right 

¢ Perhaps we will be able to 
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improve upon it at the next session after 
the Senate acts upon it. 

Roll No. 125. Voted “yea.” H. R. 
7214, a bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to make the minimum 
wage $1 an hour effective March 1, 1956. 
On passage, July 20, 1955, yeas 362, nays 
54, “present” 2. My own bill provided for 
an increase in the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour and established a mini- 
mum of 75 cents in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Roll No. 129. Voted “yea.” H. R. 
7000, a bill to provide for strengthening 
of the Reserve forces, and for other pur- 
poses. Conference report, on adoption, 
July 25, 1955, yeas 315, nays 78, “‘pres- 
ent’ 1. 

Roll No. 133. Voted “yea.” H. R. 
7474, a bill to amend and supplement 
the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 
11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes. On 
passage, July 27, 1955, failed, yeas 123, 
nays 292. This bill would have pro- 
vided Federal assistance in construction 
of the Nation's highways. The trucking 
industry combined with the oil, gas, and 
rubber companies to lobby against it and 
defeat this much-needed legislation. I 
hope we will have better success at the 
next session. 

Roll No. 135. Voted “nay.” House 
Resolution 317, a resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 6645, a 
bill to amend the Natural Gas Act, as 
amended. On agreeing to resolution, 
July 28, 1955, yeas 273, nays 135. I voted 
against this resolution in an attempt to 
prevent House consideration of the bill 
to gouge the consumers and eliminate 
Federal control of the producers of nat- 
uralgas. As the next two votes indicate, 
we were not able to defeat the bill in the 
House, but the Senate refused to con- 
sider the bill at all, so control remains 
in force. 

Roll No. 137. Voted “yea.” H.R. 6645, 
a bill to amend the Natural Gas Act, as 
amended. On motion to recommit, July 
28, 1955, failed, yeas 203, nays 210, 
“present” 1. 

Roll No. 138. Voted “nay.” H. R. 6645, 
a bill to amend the Natural Gas Act, as 
amended. On passage, July 28, 1955, 
yeas 209, nays 203, ‘‘present’”’ 2. 

Roll No. 140. Voted “nay.” S. 2126, 
an act to extend and clarify laws relat- 
ing to the provision and improvement of 
housing, the elimination and prevention 
of slums, the conservation and develop- 
ment of urban communities, the financ- 
ing of vitally needed public works, and 
for other purposes. On the amend- 
ment—Wolcott substitute—July: 29, 1955, 
yeas 217, nays 188, “present” 2. This was 
the vote to substitute the Wolcott bill 
which contained no public housing. I 
voted against it. 

Roll No. 141. Voted “yea.” S. 2126. 
Having failed to obtain House approval 
of our committee bill, I voted for the 
Wolcott substitute only so that we could 
hold a conference with the Senate which 
had previously approved 135,000 units of 
public housing. In the conference, we 
hoped to obtain some assistance for our 
slum dwellers. My own bill, part of 
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which was adopted, provided for 150,000 
units of public housing. The final roll- 
call was on the conference housing bill 
and as we had hoped provided for pub- 
lic housing, although for only 45,000 
units. This is 10,000 more than the 
President's meager request and 45,000 
more than the Republican leadership 
wanted. On passage, July 29, 1955, yeas 
396, nays 3, “present” 4. 

Roll No. 147. Voted “yea.” S. 2126. 
Passage of the conference housing bill. 
Contains 45,000 units of public housing 
and provision for educational housing 
July 29, 1955, yeas 396, nays 3. 





Hobgoblins and Realities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, before 
the start of our legislative session, the 
President had great misgivings about the 
coming months. He reprimanded the 
voters of the Nation because they chose 
to send Democrats to Congress, while the 
administration was of the opposing po- 
litical faith. He forecast that a Repub- 
lican administration would not have the 
support of a Democratic Congress. Dur- 
ing the 1954 congressional campaign, he 
even foresaw the possibility of a cold 
war within Government which could de- 
stroy the Nation's unity at this crucial 
time. 

The same kind of talk from a Demo- 
cratic President would have been labeled 
in the one-party press either as intended 
to scare our people or as an insult to our 
intelligence. Coming from the leader of 
the Republican Party, that same part 
of our American press repeated the reck- 
less charge as though it were unimpeach- 
able gospel. 

How disappointing it must be to them 
to find that the hobgoblins and the grem- 
lins disappeared into thin air even before 
the 84th Congress opened. 

Now that the first session of this Con- 
gress has closed, the American people 
are entitled to the full story. 

Even though an ardent Democrat, I 
will not pretend that none of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues made any mistakes, nor 
that there was no occasion when some 
of my Republican colleagues did vote 
right. Ido proclaim, however, as loudly 
as I can, that my Democratic colleagues 
voted right more frequently than my Re- 
publican colleagues and conversely, that 
the Republicans voted wrong more fre- 
quently than the Democrats—too fre- 
quently for the good of our country. 

Let us now proceed to analyze the 
record. 

The President greatly underestimated 
the caliber and character of the Demo- 
cratic majority. He now admits that 
the political responsibility of the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress made the 
successes of this session possible. The 

proof of Democratic leadership and sup- 
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port—the willingness to lay aside polit- 
ical antagonism and jealousies—is a 
part of the record. 

It is with great pleasure that I review 
these accomplishments. In doing so, we 
must have in mind that what is right 
or wrong is not determined by who spon- 
sors a proposal, nor by which party sup- 
ports it. The determination must be 
based on the sole test of what is best 
for the greatest number of our people. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: UNITY AND STRENGTH 


Nowhere is the story of cooperation 
and responsibility better illustrated than 
in the areas of foreign policy and na- 
tional defense. The world situation 
threatens to remain a precarious one 
for many years to come. Although the 
great ideological conflicts between East 
and West show some indication of being 
eased, few are shortsighted enough to 
believe that the aims of international 
communism have changed so completely 
in so short a time. If these differences 
between East and West cannot be set- 
tled or at least compromised, the alter- 
native is a global atomic war from which 
no side could emerge victorious. While 
urging thorough exploration of every 
path that might lead to world peace, the 
Democratic Party stood as one man in 
favor of keeping our guard up and our 
defenses strong enough to withstand a 
sneak attack. In our system of Govern- 
ment the President and his State De- 
partment must assume the leadership in 
the realm of international affairs. Con- 
gress responded by supporting them 
completely on every major issue. The 
President was authorized to use United 
States military forces in defending For- 
mosa and the nearby Pescadores Islands. 
Executive agreements were ratified es- 
tablishing a mutual-defense treaty with 
Nationalist Chine and a NATO-type de- 
fense alliance for southeast Asia. 

Despite overwhelming sentiment in the 
Congress for it, the executive branch of 
our Government took no firm or realistic 
step toward establishing permanent 
peace in the Near East. 

The occupation of Germany was ended 
so that she could be armed and brought 
into the European defense system. Aus- 
tria was reestablished as an independent 
and democratic state. 

To carry out our foreign policy aims, 
Congress authorized $3.2 billion for eco- 
nomic and military aid to foreign coun- 
tries. 

To encourage the benefits of interna- 
tional trade, the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was extended for 3 years so 
that the President has the full authority 
to continue his efforts to promote our 
foreign affairs. A bill simplifying our 
complicated and outmoded system of 
customs definition, classification, and 
rate structure was passed by the House 
of Representatives and awaits Senate 
approval in the next session of Congress. 

A manpower reserve program was put 
into effect which provides for a trained 
military reserve of 3,900,000 men by 1959. 
Such a program, the President told us, 
will avoid the cost and inconvenience of 
a large standing army, while at the same 
time providing for the national defense. 
It was necessary, nevertheless, to extend 
the selective service law for 4 more years, 


including the draft of doctors and den- 
tists for 2 more years. I am far from 
satisfied with either of these laws, but 
believe they are the best compromise we 
could get at this time. 

Atomic energy projects were author- 
ized to the extent of $237 million for re- 
search facilities and actual production 
of atomic peacetime projects, as well as 
atomic weapons. Funds were also au- 
thorized for the expansion of existing 
aeronautical research, for construction 
of foreign military bases and housing, 
and for a billion-dollar Navy ship-build- 
ing program. 

The only issue on which Congress and 
the administration clashed was the rela- 
tively minor one involving Marine Corps 
manpower. Congress refused to bow to 
the Republican demand for a 22,000-man 
cut in this important military unit. 

All in all, the Democratic Congress 
was happy to follow a foreign-policy 
program whose principles were enunci- 
ated by President Truman and Secretary 
of State Acheson, several years ago. 
The result has been a satisfying one. 
American prestige has grown abroad, the 
cold war tensions have lessened, if 
only temporarily, and a period of diplo- 
matic negotiation has been vigorously 
begun. Democratic support, far from 
being absent, has been consistently 
greater than the support of the Presi- 
dent’s own party. Because of this sup- 
port, the United States has been able to 
demonstrate its strength and unity. 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION: FOR THE MANY AND NOT 

THE FEW 

In domestic matters, of course, there 
was no comparable need for unanimity 
of thinking. The Democratic majority 
acted according to its political and eco- 
nomic principles and clashed with the 
administration where there was sub- 
stantial difference. Once again, how- 
ever, Mr. Eisenhower’s forecast of a 
cold war was completely unfounded. 
The Democratic opposition to adminis- 
tration policies was as intelligent and 
high-minded as it was determined. 
There was no opposition merely for 
opposition’s sake. 

In the area of social legislation, sev- 
eral of the administration’s proposals 
were extensions of earlier New Deal and 
Fair Deal ideas. These found enthusi- 
astic Democratic support as far as they 
went—but often they did not go nearly 
far enough. Increased railroad retire- 
ment benefits, better FHA mortgage in- 
surance coverage, and improved surplus 
property disposal to schools and hos- 
pitals were implementations of the 
Denriocratic program. Other parts of 
the administration program, however, 
proved quite inadequate. 

A minimum wage proposal of $0.90 per 
hour, unreal at a time of high prices and 
general prosperity, was changed to a 
$1 minimum. This-increase over the 
old $0.75 minimum will help keep indus- 
tries from “running away” to the South 
and West where labor is so much cheap- 
er, as well as preserve a decent wage for 
all American workers. More important, 
it raises the standard of living of all our 
citizens, nationally and not sectionally. 

The administration's housing bill ask- 
ed for only 35,000 public-housing units 
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and made them well-nigh imposci, 
construction by improper restyi..,. 
Congress increased the low-ren a 
sions by 10,000 additional y, 
eased the requirements to en ble 
extensive and better-balanceq } 
projects. Such liberalization of 

is necessitated by the acute 
shortage and the slum clea 

of our urban centers. 

To cure the unfortunate polio ya, 
mixup, Congress authorized $2 
more than was asked by t} 

In addition, all necessary fun 

be made available to the States + 
chase enough vaccine for one-: 

all the unvaccinated children. ; 
expectant mothers. A more 

and a better program was opposs 
administration as unnecessary an 
step toward socialized medicine 
threat of a veto of the entire proc 
effectually prevented the enactment of 
control legislation. Obviously. this aa. 
ministration is willing to risk black 
markets which may destroy the health; 
our people. oi 

In appropriations for general matters 
of health, education, and social welfare 
the Congress added more than $17 mi. 
lion to the Eisenhower program. The 
Congress felt that these were matters in 
which false economy was extremely dan 
gerous. We were not willing to bear the 
responsibility of holding back research 
programs on cancer, heart disease. ar. 
thritis, and mental health so that the 
Federal budget might be a fraction of 
percent lower. This, too, 
basic difference of philosophy 
Democrats believe in being liberal with 
money to conserve the health of our 
people. 

So too, an attempt to liberalize the 
social security laws and make the pro- 
gram more adequate to meet today’s 
problems was stoutly Gpposed by the 
Republican administration. The Demo 
cratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives overwhelmingly passed a bill 
to lower retirement age for women from 
65 to 62, to allow disability benefits to 
250,000 workers aged 50 or more, to con: 
tinue disability benefits for children af- 
ter age 18, and to extend coverage to th 
professions. Administration opposition 
in the Senate defeated this pr n 
there, although the need for such I 
lation has become more and more 4} 
parent in recent years. 

Throughout the consideration of thes 
matters, the Republicans y 
showed themselves for what tl 
a party dedicated to the few ! 
the many; a party which 
terested in budgetary figu 
man needs; a party seekin 
a minimal social program at a mini 
expense. Plenty of lip service 
votes. 

BUSINESS AND TAXATION: THE LITT! 
BIG POND 


The Eisenhower adminisirat 
time and again denied that 
administration of, by, and for bis Dus 
ness. And yet the record clearly sno’ 
that almost all of the major eco! 
policies which seek to help the sie" 
business man have originated amom 
the Democratic Members 0: ¢ 
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en opposed by the Republi- 
_aministration. 
cmall Business Administration, 
dedicated to the plight of 
ness, was extended for 2 years. 
inistration opposed any in- 
its authorized funds. The 
¢ any individual loan was in- 
$2 50.000. These loans are in- 
those deserving small-busi- 
cannot get help from reg- 
- sources. The disaster loan 
nd the small business partici- 
, Government procurement were 
ned. The lending function to- 
the help given to small busi- 
ing a fair share of Govern- 
irement contracts makes SBA 
the most important agencies to 
n started in recent years. 
is one of the few domestic pol- 
nich in principle, has been con- 
supported by both parties. 
ere passed to halt the growing 
tic practices in business. The 
‘ust penalty for violation of the 
herman Act was raised from $5,000 to 
000. It was evident that $5,000 to 
ree corporation is merely a petty- 
sch transaction which was no deterrent 
such a potential violator. In addi- 
n. the House passed a bill to curb 
influence of bank holding companies 
by requiring Federal approval of new 
nk k acquisitions by holding companies 
quiring those companies to divest 
selves of their nonbanking inter- 
This bill is designed to preserve 
small independent bank as the bank- 
unit best able to serve the inter- 
f the small-business men. In the 
wea of taxes, most of the existing in- 
come, corporate and excess-profits taxes 
ere extended for another year. The 
important proposal for tax relief 
ume from the Democratic side of the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. Although this concerned a mere 
g each 
‘and each dependent—relief 
the lowest-income bracket, yet 
iir to all income brackets—the 
‘epublican administration forecfully re- 
jected the idea and caused its defeat in 
the Senate after the House had given 
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ICES AND VETERANS 
SOMETHING 


Thanks to Democratic support, the 
tviceman and veteran were not for- 
ten during the past few months. 
who were in the service as of Jan- 

31, 1955, were allowed to go on 
oullding up GI schooling benefits until 
discharged from thé service. The Vet- 
érans Administration direct-loan pro- 
ram was extended for another 2 years 
ad was broadened to include home im- 
provements as well as home purchases. 
ee —_ Veter rans, including those who 
s 1 Korea, were given the privi- 
lege of S starting purchase of a special 

‘omobile before October 1956. 

i. To help the buildup of a strong back- 
sone of career servicemen—an essential 
Wpplement to the new military Reserve 
ram~-Conges raised the pay and 
Se reater benefits for servicemen 
~ a0 in lcentive to a military career. Fi- 
Congress decided to continue regu- 


: SOMETHING FOR 
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lar pay to the dependents and relatives 
of missing or captured men who had 
fought in Korea. 

The feeling was strong in the Congress 
that our Government should do as much 
as it could for the men who defend our 
country and are called upon to make 
great sacrifices. This program was both 
an expression of gratitude of the Ameri- 

can citizen and a means of compensation 
for their sacrifices. 


TRANSPORTATION: BUT NOT AT ANY COST 


The pressing need to bring the Nation's 
transportation system up to date was 
apparent to the leaders of both parties. 
Airport construction was encouraged to 
the extent of $252 million in grants-in- 
aid to the States for 4 years. 

In advocating a nationwide highway- 
construction program, the Eisenhower 
administration asked that the 10-year 
program be financed with special high- 
rate bonds. This would have involved 
at least $2.7 billion in unnecessary inter- 
est payments to bankers and other bond- 
holders. The administration proposal 
was another unfortunate example of spe- 
cial-interest legislation which the Demo- 
cratic majority has refused to stomach. 
The Democratic majority almost unani- 
mously rejected this. They proposed in 
its place a system of user taxes on gaso- 
line and tires, a plan by which those who 
benefited by the construction of the high- 
ways would pay their cost. Opposition 
to this proposal arose from many sources 
and the House defeated the bill even 
though the Senate had given its ap- 
proval. The Republican opposition was 
almost unanimous. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES: 


With regard to the pay of Federal em- 
ployees, the administration insisted it 
would approve only a straight 5 percent 
increase, while conceding the employees 
were entitled to more. The Democrats 
once again felt this to be bad business 
and false economy, having in mind how 
much Government workers’ pay had 
lagged behind the cost-of-living in- 
creases and comparable wage increases 
among other workers throughout the 
country. We prevailed, though not to 
the full extent. Increased pay bills for 
more than the administration recom- 
mended were passed and approved. 


THE 


MORE OF THE SAME 


GIVEAWAYS: BIGGER AND MORE 


The minks are now sables. The 5-per- 
centers are 10-percenters. Teapot Dome 
was a drop in a bucket compared to 
Dixon-Yates. First they gave away our 
oil lands. Now they are trying to give 
away all the rest of our natural~re- 
sources. 

The projects in which big business 
would not risk its stockholders’ money 
are now beginning to pay back the tax- 
payer his investment. So the adminis- 
tration will now get the Government out 
of business by giving to big business the 
taxpavers’ property. 

To help do this our Government now 
uses w. 0. c.’s That is the old dollar-a- 
year man. He now works for us “with- 
out compensation.” Big business pays 
him and lends him to the Government 
for nothing. For nothing to the tax- 
payer, but not for nothing to his private 
employer. He merely steers the Govern- 
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ment business to his employer. He sits 
in on all the high-level policymaking 
conferences, either as the head of the 
department or as his consultant. Maybe 
he does not give his private employer 
any advance information. Maybe he 
does not write the specifications that 
only his private employer can bid on. 
Maybe I am speculating. Then why did 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks refuse to 
tell a congressional committee what his 
big business advisers do? Why was it 
necessary to employ as a top executive 
in the Container Division of that De- 
partment, the Washington “special rep- 
resentative,’ on the payroll as such, of 
the country’s largest container corpora- 
tion? The testimony showed this man 
knew nothing about the business. 

The full story is being developed now 
and promises to be the biggest scandal of 
our history. 
THE FARMER AND THE CONSUMER 
EACH OTHER 

I have supported the Democratic farm 
program because I am convinced that 
neither farmer nor consumer can pros- 
per alone. They live and prosper to- 
gether, or not at all. 

The Eisenhower 
destroy our country. 

Our warehouses are bursting at the 
seams. Some because they are over- 
loaded. Others because this administra- 
tion bought and paid for defective stor- 
age facilities. 

In various parts of the country there is 
unemployment so serious that our people 
are starving while surplus commodities 
in Government warehouses are ‘rotting 
away. 

Under 20 years of Democratic admin- 
istration, the farm program sustained 
losses of $1 billion. In less than 21% 
years of Republican administration the 
farm program lost $2! billion. 

In 20 years under the Democrats, the 
maximum authorization for the program 
was $634 billion. In 2'% years under the 
Republicans, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration increased it to $12 billion. 

If you do not think cheese smells, ask 
Secretary Benson to explain about the 
millions of dollars he just handed to—no 
not the farmers—to the big cheese proc- 
essors. 

FISCAL POLICY: 


THEY NEED 


farm program will 


I HOPE YOU CAN ADD 


Candidate Eisenhower promised to 
balance the budget. Of course, you know 
he was fooling. President Eisenhower, 
thinking you took Candidate Eisenhower 
seriously, has hastened to explain that he 
did not say when. 

But he did promise as President, that 
if we increased the national debt limit 
in 1954 to $281 billion, he would cut back 
the increase in 1955. In the last days 
of this session, he sent word to your 
Congress that he could not keep his 
promise and that we must give him an- 
other year in which to do what he said 
needed only 1 year to do. 

Let us not be too hard on him. I 
think that you, too, would have trouble 
with that much money. I Know that I 
would. 

MY OWN PROJECTS: SOMETHING FOR THE 

FUTURE 

Every Congressman has his own par- 

ticular interests that he hopes to see 
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enacted. Throughout the years I have 
been able to gain the approval of many 
proposals while others still await con- 
gressional approval. Without attempt- 
ing to set them forth in the order of 
their importance, some of the proposals 
I hope to see enacted in the near future 
are: low-income housing for the aged; 
a complete civil-rights program; revision 
of the refugee relief and immigration 
laws: no discrimination or segregation 
in National Guard units; measures to 
keep racist and defamatory literature 
out of the mail; power to the President 
to act in health matters in case of a 
national emergency; strengthening of 
our antitrust laws to help keep the small- 
business man as the backbone of our 
free-enterprise system; income-tax de- 
ductions for all educational expenses of 
dependents and exemptions for service- 
men serving overseas; prevention of the 
giveaway programs of Government 
rights and property; free postage to and 
from members of the Armed Forces; a 
review of all disapproved veterans’ 
claims by the United States Court of 
Claims; a sound and just security pro- 
gram that will weed out the disloyal, 
without destroying the loyal; a system of 
standby economic controls for the pre- 
vention of inflation; a system of alloca- 
tions and priorities of fuel for emergen- 
cies; a Department of Civil Defense with- 
in the Department of Defense, with 
strengthened authority; greater consid- 
eration of consumer problems by estab- 
lishing a congressional committee there- 
for, as well as an executive department 
to protect the consumer; better pay for 
Federal employees; equal pay for equal 
work by women; and a code of ethics in 
Government for Government officials 
which, among other things, will prevent 
big business from acquiring our birth- 
right. 
CONCLUSION: RESPONSIBILITY AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


The record of the Congress this year 
has been a mixed one. And this is far 
from a complete record. It is merely a 
brief summary. Some of the more im- 
portant legislation that might have been 
carried out this year has been left until 
next year. 

The accomplishments, nevertheless, 
have been solid ones—the very opposite 
of what the Republican leaders told the 
American people to expect. 

The moral of this story may be simply 
stated; the opposition to the adminis- 
tration by the Democratic majority has 
been intelligent and responsible. Where 
differences have existed between admin- 
istration and Congress, there has been 
a give-and-take and compromise worthy 
of democratic institutions. The people 
of this country were not neglected by 
their Government in favor of partisan 
politics and petty jealousies. The Dem- 
ocrats of this country have a right to 
be proud of that record. 

RECESS BUT NOT RESPITE 


Although Congress is about to recess 
until Janauary 1956, your Congressman 
will continue to serve you. His office— 
your office—is room 1305, New House 
Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
It will remain open and fully staffed 
throughout the year. If visiting Wash- 









ington, feel free to comein. If you have 
a problem that you think your Congress- 
man can help you solve, write him a 
note to that address. He may not be 
able to help you, but you may be sure he 
will try. 





CAB Ruling on Airlines Stuns Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am tak- 
ing this occasion to call to the attention 
of this body a series of articles pub- 
lished recently in the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian, a daily newspaper which is 
published in Kern County, Calif., in my 
congressional district. ‘The stories re- 
late to a recent decision by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board denying applications 
by Southwest Airways Co. and Bonanza 
Airlines, Inc., for a temporary exemp- 
tion which would have permitted new 
daily passenger flights into Bakersfield. 
In my opinion, the articles very ably 
point out the justice of the case as far 
as the needs for additional passenger 
air service for Bakersfield are concerned. 

I also am taking the liberty of insert- 
ing immediately after the newspaper ar- 
ticles a copy of a letter from one of my 
constituents directed to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration with respect to 
the same matter. 


[From the Bakersfield Californian of July 7, 
1955] 

CAB RULING ON AIRLINES STUNS CoUNTY— 
FEEDER LINE PROPONENTS REPORT UNITED 
Gives KERN Poor SERVICE 
The long fight of Southwest Airways Co. 

and Bonanza Air Lines to improve air travel 

in Kern County has been dealt another stun- 
ning blow by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

United Air Lines, critics say, has a virtual 
monopoly on commercial use of the air in 
Kern County. United, they go on, has been 
s0 absorbed in its fight to prevent feeder 
lines from getting a toehold, that it has failed 
to improve its own service as much as the 
public would like. 

The county has grown and improved tre- 
mendously in recent years, but United has 
jogged along in its same old way. United 
began running air service into Bakersfield in 
September 1926. That’s nearly 29 years ago. 
Today it runs 10 planes through Bakers- 
field—5 each way. 


EARLY FLIGHT 


One of the Los Angeles-bound planes stops 
at the Bakersfield Airport at 3 in the morn- 
ing. It carries very few passengers and critics 
of United say that’s a heck of a time to 
fly a plane on the valley route. United 
spokesmen have counvered with the excuse 
that the plane is kept on that schedule be- 
cause it carries mail. 


Nobody knows for certain whether an- 
nouncements by United of greatly improved 
service to Bakersfield are timed to coincide 
with efforts of Southwest and Bonanza to 
win approval of their feeder line proposals, 
but it is considered odd that United has ob- 
tained much favorable publicity on each 
occasion. 
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PLANES WITHDRAWN 


It is Known only that u; 
sions United has announced that |} 
would receive greatly improved 
new planes would begin flying 
and then—very quietly, and wi: 
drumbeat—would be withdray 

Bakersfield and other Kern ( 
munities are growing at a er: 
shown by statistics that Am« 
are doing more business, dollary 


any other transportation medium. | 


facts appear to have been 
United’s legion of attorney 
appear before the CAB to b] 

a feeder line not only to impr 
ger service but actually to hs 
funneling hordes of new air t: 
planes. 

While fighting doggedly t f 
from entering the field, United } 
tently refused major improven 
service between Bakersfield a1 
One sore point, particularly 
Pasadena, Burbank, and a lar 
Los Angeles area is that Units 
land at the Lockheed air termi: 
bank. This means that reside 
these areas must travel as mu 
by car in order to board or r 


plane at International Airport at Ing 


A frequently voiced complaint 
United schedules make for ‘ 
tions” in Los Angeles with other 

HOURS OF WAITING 

Commenting on United's 3 a. n 


air traveler said: “That plane is a dead 


so far as passenger service is concer 








I want to go to Phoenix and take that | 


out of Bakersfield, I have to wait 4} 
€ 


Los Angeles before I can board th 
plane.” 

Another resident who like 
comment: 

“It pays to fly, if the service Is 
we can’t sell Bakersfield to other 
ties because of the poor service we 
United.” This seems to be 
plaint. 

Cecil Meadows, county airports 
tendent, who has made frequent 


a comn 


Washington and other cities in the int 


of improved air service, said: 


There is no question in my mind that tl 


companies now seeking permissio! 
into Bakersfield would provide 


nections with planes to eastern point 
I believe that either of these lines, by 


better service, would get mor 
business out of Bakersfield thar 
now getting.” 
CAR FASTER 
Another critic of United said 
get from here to Sacramento qu 
than by commercial airlins 
reason the board of superviso? 
own plane—so county officials « 
from the State capital within 
Fresno, one man pointed | 
service than Bakersfield beca 
by two commercial lines—TWA : 
Latest setback received by ‘ 


Phoenix 
’ R 

s to 

erest 

ne 

to come 

4 

giving 

18 


Bonanza in their 10-year battle to es! 


the CAB of their applicatio! to es 


temporary service between Las Vega 
field, Imyokern, Lancaster-Palmda 
coastal points. 


The companies had sought to estab 


service while the CAB complete: 


studies that were started about 10 years 


It is understood that permi: 
will be given to only 1 of the 2 & 


Fight of the feeder-line 


been supported for many years DY . 


kersfield Chamber of Commerce 
of supervisors, the Bakersiit 
and the Kern County board 0! 











kersfield Californian of July 11, 




























































































1955] 
AIRLINE SERVICE Is BaD 
essful opposition effected by 


Lines to the addition of air trans- 
sere is not accompanied by the 
ny improvement in the service 
ied here by the company itself 
les now appearing in the Cali- 
vy. and air travelers know well, 
can hardly be described as satis- 
t would require a considerable 
ingenuity to contrive schedules 
more inconvenient than the 

U ited offers out of Bakersfield at 
Yet the company consistently 
effort by the community to better 


be 


e that it offers the community 
ible and irregular, and it is dif- 
derstand how the Civil Aeronau- 
lows such irresponsibility to pro- 
oticed and unpunished, and to al- 
to have weight against the proposal 
7” + Bakersfield to be provided with 
service. 
jules are dropped without notice, 
f equipment are altered and substi- 
trary to advertisement, station con- 
and accommodations for passen- 
he local terminal correspond only 
e provided in the earliest period of 
1 travel, and the entire air service 
reminds experienced travelers not 
enjoyed by a modern American city 
with which a remote Latin-Ameri- 
il is favored by accident. 
- Many times the citizens of Kern County, 
their delegated representatives, have 
a united demand, for better air 
ther through the improvement of 
nt facility or through the addi- 
ympetitive line. Other cities have 
‘ted very satisfactory service when the 
ield i hared by two or more lines. Each 
But me, Bakersfield has been denied this, and 
U ; been allowed to proceed without 
to consideration any of the defects 
the service so unpalatable. 








™ . jer 
a that render 








mmunity is directed, by implication, 
rine t gard the air service here in the light 
s W { the famous aphorism of Dr. Samuel John- 
st rning a dog walking on its hind 
It not done well but you are sur- 

the prised to find it done at all. 
me e novelty of airliners sailing majesti- 
verhead has long since worn thin, 
i the fact that Bakersfield is included 


ng the stops made by an airline has 
tarnished by the regrettable result that 

ps are made at times that could 
ely be less useful. 





vatience of the citizens here is grow- 
n 1, and they are determined to have 
. better alr service here or turn entirely to 
‘her methods of transportation which offer 

ter schedules and more accessibility to 
nd points. The present facility can 
irs.” provide it, or in all fairness, step aside and 
Ww others to do it. The present service 
rder 1 the intolerable, and enters com- 
tely into the category of the impractical. 
informed that there are at least 
anies which have offered substan- 
a ua proot of their ability to provide addi- 
‘hal alr service, better and more opportune 

fe than is being presently provided. 

He ines that seek to serve Bakesfield have 

ed excellent records of dependabil- 
Na safety, with the assurance of addi- 


hedules of greater convenience and 





— 


rtunity. 
te _4e Civil Aeronautics Board should consid- 
~ ‘hese applications and allow at least one 
has “ ae establish the much-needed serv- 
; ; — es a into consideration the 


© community and the traveling 
instead of the intricate arguments 
eMCyYS representing the concern that 
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has so long spurned the needs and wishes of 
the people it professes to serve. 

It is hoped that Bakesfield and Kern 
County will in the near future have a fresh 
opportunity to demand better service and 
above all to get it. 
> Bakersfield Californian of July 

11, 1955] 


[From the 


FEEDER AIRLINE COULD SPUR UNITED 


IMPROVE SERVICE 


To 


All profit and loss considerations aside—if 
approval by the Civil Aeronautics Board of 
a feeder airline service did nothing more 
than spur United Air Lines into providing 
better service it would accomplish a worth- 
while objective in the opinion of dissatisfied 
Kern air travelers. 

Criticized service given here by United was 
brought into the spotlight a few days ago 
when the CAB denied applications filed by 
Southwest Airways and Bonanza Air Lines to 
establish temporary feeder service between 
Bakersfield, Lancaster-Palmdale, Las Vegas, 
and other points which do not now have di- 
rect air service to this city 

People who like to travel by air are not par- 
ticularly concerned with the problems of 
profit or loss. They do want better service, 
and an air link with towns that do not now 
have such connections. Taft, to cite but one 
town now without airline service, has many 
potential airline travelers. Inyokern, Mojave, 


Lancaster—are others Yet, the CAB says 
they can’t have connecting air service with 
United—because United doesn’t like the idea. 


Southwest Airways and Bonanza have tried 
for the past 8 or 10 years to get CAB approval 
of feeder service in the county and direct 
connections with Las Vegas, Reno, and 
coastal points. And for 8 or 10 years the 
CAB has said “No.” 

While the CAB has turned a deaf ear to 
applications of Southwest and Bonanza, serv- 
ice offered out of Bakersfield by United has 
been under frequent criticism. 

A few days the Californian was told 
that United Air Lines serves Bakersfield with 
10 flights daily. That was incorrect One 
flight has been quietly dropped, and now 
there are nine. 

Much of the criticism leveled at United 
concerns the poor connections made by valley 
planes with trunkline planes at Los Angeles. 
Let’s have a look at the schedules: 

If you like to stay up all night or just hap- 
pen to be a real early bird, you might catch 
the 3:30 a. m. plane out of here. You would 
arrive at International Airport at 4:25 a. m. 
Then, if you want to catch a first-class 
United plane for the East, you’ll have to doze 
at the airport until 8 a. m. 

That one too early? Well, there’s another 
plane leaving Bakersfield Airport at 9 
a. m.—one of only two daylight flights from 
Bakersfield to Los Angeles. The next south- 
bound plane leaves here about 8 hours later 
at 5:55 p. m. 

There's one more Los Angeles-bound plane 
out of Bakersfield. That one leaves at 8:50 
p. m. 

People who 


ago 


25 


travel by air say there's a 
connection layover of 1 to 3 hours at the 
Los Angeles International Airport if you 
take either of the two daylight flights out 
of Bakersfield. 
CANCELLATION IN APRIL 

There you have it—only 4 southbound 
flights out of Bakersfield every 24 hours. 
There was a fifth but it was dropped April 24. 

United schedules from Bakersfield to Los 
Angeles International Airport are so unsat- 
isfactory that, according to one regular air 
traveler, about 60 percent of Kern County 
air travelers drive to Los Angeles and catch 
a plane there. Many sleep at a nearby motel 
until plane time, and park or store their 
car until their return to Los Angeles. 

The schedule situation from Los Angeles 
to Bakersfield isn't much better, according 
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to people who do much of their traveling 
by air 

“If you come from the East on a night 
flight, you usually have to stay over in Los 


Angeles for about 6 hours 
If an air passenger 
from the East later 


yne traveler said. 
Angeles 


than 5:30 a. m., he must 


t 


gets into Los 


wait until 1:05 p. m. to catch a plane for 
Bakersfield. 

Northbound flights stop at the Kern 
County Airport at 2:15 a. m., 7 a. m., 1:55 
p. m., 5:50 p. m., and 7:30 p. m 

United has 16 flights in and out of the 
Fresno Airport, compared to 9 at Bakers- 
field. At Fresno, it was pointed out, United 
must compete with TWA. 

Establishment of a feeder line to serve 
Bakersfield would not only give this city 
closer connections with communities which 
do not now have air service, but might in- 
spire United to improve its schedules be- 
tween the valley and Los Angeles, it was 
said. 

Air travel by Southwestern to Las Vegas 


via Inyokern would be cheaper than the 
present United schedule which compels trav- 
elers to go first to Los Angeles, it has been 
pointed out. 
{From the Bakersfield Californian of 
1955] 
ATTORNEY DENIES UNITED'S CLAIM OF 
ADEQUATE BAKERSFIELD AIR SERVICE 
(The following letter by Bakersfield attor- 
ney Henry C. Mack, an extensive air traveler, 
is reprinted in its entirety. It is a detailed 
analysis of the service provided Bakersfield 
by United Air Lines.—Ep1Tor's Nore.) 
EDITOR, THE CALIFORNIAN 


July 25 


Many people in Bakersfield, including the 
writer, have been following the arguments 
pro and con as to the efficiency and adequacy 
of the air service provided by United Air 
Lines to and from Bakersfield. As a fairly 
consistent user of air transportation, I have 
felt that a thorough analysis of United's 
timetable would help to solve the question. 
After all, the purpose of using air transpor- 
tation, which, at least for local hops, is far 
more, expensive than any other form, is to 
arrive at one’s destination in a reasonable 
time, without undue delay at transfer points, 
and at a time convenient to the purpose of 
the journey. For businessmen this means 
arrival early in the morning before business 
houses, courts, and so on, have commenced 
the day’s activities. 

The writer has scanned United's time- 
tables for some years for trips in and out of 
Bakersfield. Until April 24, 1955, service to 
Sacramento was practically impossible; since 
then, a flight from here leaving at 7 a. m. 
gets there at 10:15 a. m. Still no good for 
lawyers making a court appearance at 10 

15 


a.m. (judges are sometimes stuffy about 15 


or 20 minutes), but better than it was. This 
change was pointed out in United's recent 
comment on the question carried by your 


paper. 

The excellent connections to Albuquerque 
were also cited, together with a plainti 
comment that practically nobody ever went 


ve 


to Albuquerque from Bakersfield. Exactly. 
Bakersfieldians want to go to San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, San Diego, or 


New York and points on the east coast It 
is submitted that an analysis of the service 
to those points will quickly show that bald 
assertions that the service out of Bakersfield 


is good are just that, and entirely unsup- 
ported by the timetables themselves. 

Let’s scan the United's timetable effec- 
tive April 24, 1955. There is a later one 


(they do something to the timetable every 
2 or 3 months, but nothing much to change 
the connections I want to discuss Besides, 
the April timetable was in effect during the 
time the application of 


being considered). 


another airline w 
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Suppose we want to go to Seattle. We 
can take flight 191 to San Francisco, leaving 
Bakersfield at 7 a. m., arriving in San Fran- 
cisco at 9:25 a. m. By sitting around the 
airport there for 2 hours and 20 minutes, we 
can get an aircoach flight (No. 465) which 
finally rumbles into Seattle at 3:50 p. m. 
Pacific standard time, or 4:50 p. m. daylight 
time, or practically 10 hours aiter leaving 
home. 

By sitting around San Francisco airport 
until 12:05 p. m., we can get a first-class 
flight and arrive at 1:55 p. m. Pacific stand- 
ard time, or 8 hours after leaving Bakers- 
field. (Cost, first class one way, $59.40 plus 
tax.) If we lived in Los Angeles, we could 
take flight 671 at 7 a. m. and be in Seattle 
at 10:55 a. m. Pacific standard time. (Cost, 
first class, $64.55 plus tax.) 

Similar connections are made with flight 
369, leaving Bakersfield at 1:55 p. m., arriving 
in San Francisco at 4:05 p.m. First Seattle 
connection, flight 683 at 7:30 p.m. There 
is one fair connection, flight 365, from 
Bakersfield at 4:50 p. m. with only a 50- 
minute wait in San Francisco for flight 683 
to Seattle. Of course, if your business re- 
quires you to be in Seattle anywhere before 
2 p. m., you can either go up the day before 
and stay in a hotel (not at United’s expense), 
or you can get up at midnight in Bakersfield, 
catch the 2:15 a. m. flight 177, arrive at San 
Francisco at 4:45 a. m. and catch flight 671 
at 9:05 a. m., which will get you in Seattle 
at 10:55 a. m. 

If you are going to Seattle on any deal 
where you want to be sure and make no 
foolish concession to your adversary, this is 
the flight I recommend. After you’ve made 
it, you wouldn't be a soft touch for your own 
mother. 

We often have to go to San Diego for a 
court appearance at 10 o'clock a. m. For 
years this schedule has been a nightmare 
of frustration. Every Bakersfield flight, ex- 
cept one, arrives in Los Angeles just in time 
te miss the San Diego connection. Flight 
352, which leaves here at 5:55 p. m., arrives 
Los Angeles 6:45 p. m., leaves there as flight 
650 at 8:10 p. m. and lands in San Diego at 
8:55 p.m. You can always get a hotel room 
in San Diego if you know a few days in 
advance that you will be there. 

Look at the rest of the schedule: Flight 
356 leaves here at 9:25 a. m., arrives Los 
Angeles at 10:15 a.m. (Flight 670 left Los 
Angeles for San Diego at 9:10 a. m., so you 
can wait in Los Angeles until 11:05 a. m. 
and be in San Diego at 12:10 p.m.) If you 
take flight 152 out of here at 11:25 a. m., 
you will get to Los Angeles at 12:20 p. m. 
(Yep, flight 380 left for San Diego just 35 
minutes ago.) Then comes flight 352, which 
gets you down there in pretty good time just 
as everything is closing up for the night. 

Flight 164 leaves here at 8:50 p. m., ar- 
rives Los Angeles at 9:45 p.m. If it isn’t 
Sunday, you can get flight 364 to San Diego at 
midnight; Sundays at 12:20, arrive 1:05 a. m. 

Now comes United’s answer to the busi- 
nessman who wants to be in San Diego bright 
and early—or at least early. You can catch 
old 162 out of here at 3:30 a. m. and, after 
waiting in the airport at Los Angeles from 
4:25 until 7:05 a. m., you can get on 652 
for San Diego. Your appearance before the 
three judges of the appellate court at 10 
a. m., after this flight is bound to attract 
their attention. 

Now, let's take off for New York. Remem- 
ber that we land in Los Angeles on the first 
morning flight (except the 3:30 a.m. one) at 
10:15 a. m. Well, we've missed flight 708, 
nonstop to New York, which left at 9 a. m.; 
732, which left earlier; 540 (aircoach), which 
left at 7:30 a. m.; 518 (aircoach) which left 
at 8:30 a. m.; 718, a DC7, which left at 10 
a.m. (boy, that was a close one, just 15 min- 
utes too soon for us to get aboard). 

If we want an aircoach, though, flight 
516 leaves at 11 a. m., and there is a first- 
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class flight (No. 616, the first one since we 
arrived in Los Angeles at 10:15 a.m.) which 
leaves for New York at 7:25 p.m. Of course, 
you have to change planes in Denver and 
you don’t get to New York until 8:30 the 
next morning if you take this one. Might 
as well wait for 724, which is the first first- 
class flight to leave for New York since we 
arrived at 10:15 a.m. This leaves at 9 p. m. 
and gets us to New York at 8:30 a. m. next 
day. 

There is no use multiplying these exam- 
ples. Just for fun, take United’s schedule 
and figure out how long you'll have to wait 
in Los Angeles coming home from San Diego, 
or from New York, for that matter. 

The total number of seats furnished per 
capita of population doesn’t mean a thing 
when one stops to think that at least 44 
of these seats go through Bakersfield at 
an hour no one wants to start out on any 
kind of a journey, and many of the rest will 
take you to some place where you have to 
wait and wait for connections that never 
seem to arrive. 

As much as I am sold on air transporta- 
tion, I have long since decided to drive my 
car to Los Angeles on most trips. There, 
there are available several airlines, and I 
have my choice of lines running all over the 
United States. 

Yours truly, 
Henry C. MACK. 
[From the Bakersfield Californian of July 26, 
1955] 
TRAVELER COMPLAINS—AIR PASSENGER HITS 
UA FLIGHT SCHEDULE 


(The following, unsolicited letter by Miss 
Pauline M. Colahan, regional director for the 
Association of Desk & Derrick Clubs of North 
America and an employee of a local oil com- 
pany, to S. P. Martin, assistant to the presi- 
dent of United Air Lines, is reprinted here 
in its entirety. It is her report on travel 
service provided Bakersfield by United Air 
Lines.—EpITor’s NOTE.) 

“I have been following with great hope the 
efforts of the Bakersfield Californian to im- 
prove airline service out of Bakersfield be- 
cause I have had occasion to make several 
trips by air within-the last year and have 
found your service far from adequate. 

“Last September, I needed to be in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, to leave there at 
8:30 p.m. In order to do so, I had to leave 
Bakersfield on your flight around 2 a. m., ar- 
riving in Vancouver about 2 p.m. There was 
no later flight leaving Bakersfield which ar- 
rived in time. 

“In February I had to go to Tulsa. There 
was not one single daytime flight that I 
could make. I took the train. 

“In May I had to go to Sacramento to ar- 
rive there for an evening meeting. 
was one flight—the one you mentioned in 
the Californian that would have arrived in 
time—leaving Bakersfield at 7 a. m. and ar- 
riving around 10:30 in the morning. Slight- 
ly early for an evening meeting. I drove my 
car. 

“Later that same month I went to Port- 
land and Seattle. I had to leave Bakersfield 
at 7 a. m., arriving in Portland at 11:30 a. m. 
Again slightly early for an evening meeting 
that I went to attend. 

“Now I need to go to New York City. 
There is not one single blessed first class 
daytime flight available. (Either via Los- 
Angeles or San Franciscc.) Not one. There 
is one—just one—tourist flight which I can 
take. ' 

“May I suggest that you reevaluate your 
schedule out of Bakersfield and see if better 
service wouldn't result; in better patronage. 

“Very truly yours, 
“PAULINE M. COLAHAN. 

“P. S—I must mention that you do have 
a very convenient schedule and return from 
San Diego. That trip I truly enjoyed.” 


There : 


Ally 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF., Ju 
ADMINISTRATOR, CIVIL AERONAU1 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. Cc. 
Deak Sire: It is with dismay t} 
of the city of Bakersfield hav 
Civil Aeronautics Administratio: 
not to allow Southwest Airlines and 
Airlines to establish franchises ; 
field; thereby giving Bakersfi 
needed and improved air servic 
has today. It is amazing to me 1 
to which United Airlines can p: 
petition in an area. At pres¢ 
Airlines has 4 flights a day to I 
and 4 flights to the north. Nong 
flights connect either at San 
or Los Angeles with any of the 
flights. An example of United's 
ice is United flight No. 356 which 
in Bakersfield at 9:25 in the m 
Los Angeles and the next flig 
out of Bakersfield is United flight 
at 5:55 p. m., which means a gap 
mately 8 hours during the workin 
who work in the oil industry have 
ously asked United for service t 
Sacramento. Fresno Has such servi and 
actually for people going from Bakers! 
to Sacramento this means a 
Francisco and a change which normally t 
longer than driving or rail. : 
People who know the excellent servic; 
Southwest and Bonanza Airlines give the 
coastal cities have wished for some time that 
such similar service could be afforded Bak- 
ersfield. As a growing community, Bakers. 
field can certainly use airline service of more 
than one line. We certainly need United 
but we feel that the inclusion of Southwest 
and Bonanza Airlines would give comp«i- 
tion, which would result in better all- nd 
air service. It would be, I believe, ¢ 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administrati 
they would listen to the demands of t} 
payers and not the prerequisite 
airlines such as United. 
Very truly yours, 
T. W. Cameno> 
(Copies to Hon. Har,aNn Hacen, United 
States House of Representatives, Washington 
D. C.) 


The Limits of Law in Housing and Social 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on June 
29, the Honorable Charles Abrams, rent 
administrator of the State of New York, 
delivered a very thoughtful and thought 
provoking speech at the 12th annual in 
stitute of Race Relations, held at x 
University, Nashville, Tenn. The tle 
of Mr. Abrams’ speech was “The Limits 
of Law in Housing and Social! Action. 

Mr. Abrams is widely acknowledged as 
one of the foremost thinkers, wre! 
and administrators in the field of h 
ing in the United States. He is aqvise! 
on housing to the United Nations, ane 
has written a number of authoritall 
books on the subject. And, of course, 
is rent administrator of New York St. 

I ask unanimous consent that th: 
most cogent speech on the subject 0 
housing and its relationship to mincl 
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‘hts and action be printed in the 

jix of the RECORD. 

»ere being no objection, the speech 
dered to be printed in the REcorD, 


was ora 
llows: 
; or LAW IN HOUSING AND SOCIAL 
ACTION 
les Abrams, New York State Rent 
rator, at 12th Annual Institute of 
itions, Fisk University, Nashviile, 





Tenn une 29, 1955) 
mma cases before the United States Su- 
ene Court directing equal educational fa- 


i the recent dispute over civil- 
have renewed discussion on the 
settled issue of whether law can cre- 
moral climate in which racial and 
lity can be achieved. On one side 
e who say that law cannot and 
te the prohibition amendment as an 
ie of how @ law defying the public 
is must be unenforceable. On the 
de stand those who cite fair employ- 
itutes as examples of how laws have 
veceeded in winning greater equality. 
ig these are also the extreme optimists 
who look to law as the main weapon which 
iot only eliminate group discrimination 
modify human behavior, codify ideals, 
i put the States’ influence on the side of 
minority. “Laws,” they say, “can be 
ted in response to the demands of a 
| minority or without the knowledge of 
the majority.”4 The nonsegregation order 
the American Army is cited as proof of 
how civil rights can be won by edict, irrespec- 
tive of how the majority felt in the first 
"In between those groups is a third which 
says sometimes it can and sometimes it can’t. 
: Two authorities, for example, in a recent 
rtice in the New York Times? say that if 
y 15 percent of the people in a community 
pose a civil-rights regulation, public ac- 
tance is easy except where the 15 percent 
is the dominant group politically. They 
lude that, “* * * the majesty of the 
law, when supported by the collective con- 
ence of a people and the healing power of 
e social situation, in the long run will not 
y enforce morality but create it.” All of 
sheih begs the question for if the collective 
nscience of the people is for it and the 
healing power is actually healing, other de- 
ices than law might be just as effective. 
The wide range between theories reflects 
the almost complete lack of any authentic 
ysis of the issue. Conclusions have been 
rawn on the most inadequate evidence and 
r policies have been adopted in the most 
ritical areas of civil rights with nothing 
more to base them on than pronouncements 
ex-cathedra. 
2 The cities where the Supreme Court de- 
cisions will be put into effect will provide a 
tial laboratory for studying the effects of 
r ‘AW upon public opinion. Research projects 
ef should be set up in these areas to chart the 
= movement of such opinion. Simultaneously, 
h public action groups should be functioning 
l- as Many areas as possible to help reinforce 
rs ‘he Supreme Court’s mandate and thereby 
aelp veer public opinion in the right direc- 
. n. But entirely too much reliance has 
‘een placed upon the courts and too little on 


collateral forces essential to ease their 
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ane little thought has been given to the 
~*Ct of Civil-rights riders, though here, too, 
staxes are large and the risks critical. 
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¥ hh March of 1949 the issue of civil-rights rid- 
a was presented in sharp focus when Sena- 
3 tors Cain and Bricker, who were notoriously 
1e 7 

e. iM roe Berger, Equality by Statute, Co- 
i nite University Press, 1952, p. 3. 

f Pn .. Roche and Milton M. Gordon, 
. Ga Morality Be Legislated?, the New York 


a i 


‘mes Magazine, Sunday, May 22, 1955, p. 47. 
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opposed to public housing, introduced a rider 
to the public-housing bill which would have 
outlawed racial segregation in public-housing 
projects. The rider threatened to end the 
tenuous southern support for public housing, 
a program which has made dramatic demon- 
strations in racial integration, often in face 
of local opposition and even violence. In 
June 1953, 268 projects containing more than 
33,000 dwellings were occupied by Negroes 
in projects where neighbors usually dwelt 
next door or across the hall. Considering 
the novelty of the approach and the complex- 
ities inherent in any effort to reshape a live 
ing pattern founded upon long-existing and 
stubborn prejudices the public-housing ex- 
perience has been one of the most revealing 
and constructive in the history of the race- 
relations enigma. 

Yet the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People favored the 
rider and liberal legislators, like Senators 
DouGcLaAs and HuMmMpHREY, who viewed the 
amendment as designed to defeat the public- 
housing appropriation, were faced with po- 
litical reprisals. I opposed the rider at the 
time in articles in the New York Post and, 
indeed, a number of Negro organizations and 
leaders took the same position, including the 
National Council of Negro Women. Curi- 
ously, the hearings before the House Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities now reveal 
that the antidiscrimination rider was con- 
ceived as a ruse by the real-estate lobby 
deliberately designed to alienate the support 
of southern Congressmen. 

Today, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has again 
resolved to attach a similar civil rights rider 
to the public-housing bill as well as to 
other measures. I don’t for a moment dis- 
agree with the intent or good motives of 
the association or of Congressman POWELL 
and others supporting this amendment. 

But will not such a rider again play di- 
rectly into the hands of the real-estate lobby 
and make the civil-rights fight the tool of 
reaction instead of the bannerhead of lib- 
eralism? It is still hard to say for no one 
yet knows how or when the rider will be 
attached. If it is attached to the first title 
of the bill and will apply to all housing, 
the public-housing appropriation may es- 
cape all trouble. But if the opponents of 
public housing succeed in having the pres- 
ent bill withdrawn and substitute a separate 
measure, then the public-housing bill with 
a rider might fail. 

I plead, therefore, for a more thorough 
analysis of the strategy in the use of riders 
as well as in civil-rights legislation. 

The fight for civil rights in a democracy 
is not confined to a particular weapon. It 
may be public education, the ballot box, 
courts, the administrative agencies or all 
of these. It may also be civil-rights legis- 
lation and civil-rights riders, but none of 
these alone are panaceas. Neither the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution, nor the 
14th amendment, nor the constitutions of 
the States, nor the civil-rights laws of 1866 
won equal rights for Negroes when other 
forces were simultaneously lacking to rein- 
force them. They became forceful when the 
climate of opinion after World War II had 
changed to favor the transition from equiva- 
lence to equality. 

The Russian constitution grants few of 
the civil liberties it espouses on paper. The 
United Nations professions of equality hardly 
apply to South Africa. Our own 14th amend- 
ment failed until recently, to protect the 
Negro. Civil-rights laws are important and 
often indispensable, but they must be sup- 
ported by demonstrations of their validity, 
by implementation and above all by a sym- 
pathetic public opinion. A civil-rights stat- 
ute may state a principle and thereby pave 
the way for educational processes to oper- 
ate. The mere statement of principle, how- 
ever, does not itself assure the libertarian 
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on many 
Yet, in 


battle is 


gain. The fight must be made 
fronts if it is to prove effective. 
choosing the front in which the 
to be waged, there is no compulsion to 
accept that front which suits the enemy 
of social legislation or which plays into its 
hands. 

To lose the public-housing measure means 
the end of a great experiment and the ac- 
celeration of the Jim Crow pattern in most 
of the housing in the country. There is 
no rule which says that the fight for equal- 
ity must be fought with a flagrant disregard 
of consequences. It calls instead for a con- 
centration of efforts and forces where they 
can be deployed most effectively. “he bat- 
tle should be fought at a time and place 
at whigh the gains already made by minor- 
ities will not be threatened and when the 
factors and forces which bring us closer to 
equality will not be endangered. 

In such a context, civil rights riders and 
civil rights legislation may have a place—not 
by their indiscriminate introduction but by 
their careful use at particular times and 
places. For example, public housing funds 
are dispensed by public agencies. Since the 
rulings in the education cases, it should be 
clear that segregation in neighborhoods by a 
public agency would be struck down by the 
courts as a violation of the 14th amendment. 
No statute or rider is needed to guarantee 
this, for the salvation of civil and political 
rights when threatened by public agencies 
emanates not from the will of the majority 
or from statute but from the basic charter 
whether it be called the Bill of Rights, the 
inalienable rights, or the public policy. To 
abandon the position that the basic rights 
are supreme and that the right to equality 
must be reestablished through the painful 
and laborious if not impossible process of 
antidiscriminatory statutes would amount 
to fatal surrender of the principal supports 
that fortify the American scheme, 

I do not say that the court test on public 
housing should be made immediately, for 
considerable headway has already been made 
through the administrative agency in ad- 
vancing nondiscriminatory policy. If this 
policy changes for the worse, then the test 
should, of course, be made. If resort to the 
courts fails and if resort to administrative 
pressures likewise fails, then resort to the 
Congress is indicated. But why test in the 
Congress a principle already working admin- 
istratively? 

I am not opposed unconditionally to riders 
and there may be strategic considerations 
favoring a rider attached to the military Re- 
serve program. Such a rider may perhaps 
serve to dramatize the civil rights issue and 
force a more positive attitude and policy 
from the executive and administrative agen- 
cies than they have shown to date. 

Such a rider to the education bill should 
awaken the Executive to a long overdue as- 
sumption of the responsibility to implement 
the Supreme Court decision through his ad- 
ministrative agencies. For the enforcement 
of the Court’s decision through the courts 
alone must be a difficult and arduous task. 
The district ccurts cannot take independent 
action to enforce the High Court’s decree, 
but may enforce it only on complaint of a 
litigant. The litigant, in turn, must provide 
proof of discrimination which is often a 
costly if not impossible task. When the 
Executive has shown no disposition to back 
up the Court and, in fact, completely ignores 
his responsibility to support its decree, the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People can hardly be blamed for re- 
sorting to statute as a means of stimulating 
and dramatizing such implementation. 

A similar situation governs the FHA au- 
thorization. FHA today can influence the 
flow of private housing where needed as well 
as the racial patterns of American neighbor- 
hoods, and the agency has a duty to do 
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precisely that. It is more than a private 
company concerned only with its stockhold- 
ers or a working tool for private builders. 
FHA’'s duty to regulate methods of opera- 
tion implies that such methods of operation 
should not be permitted to extend to racial 
discrimination. The FHA Administrator may 
take shares of stock as part of transactions, 
and its plain duty as a stockholder with a 
public trust is to see that its benefits are 
dispensed without bias. Its statutory obli- 
gation to protect families with children ap- 
plies with no less force to Negro children 
than to white. FHA is indeed a creature of 
the public with an affirmative duty to pro- 
tect the public interest. The full faith and 
credit of the United States remain behind 
every mortgage insurance contract. FHA has 
been accorded the same priorities in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings as are given to the United 
States, its administrator is appointed by the 
President and it is answerable to the peo- 
ple—all the people, not merely a preferred 
class of citizens. 

The same logic applies to the Veterans’ 
Administration in the insurance of its mort- 
gages, to the Home Loan Bank System and 
to the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, all of which are Federal agencies op- 
erating under formulas which place the pri- 
mary risk on the Federal Government. 

Yet these agencies have openly discrimi- 
nated in the dispensation of their benefits 
from the time of their formation. The dis- 
criminatory policies of FHA were actually 
written into manuals and read like para- 
graphs culled from the Nuremberg Laws, In 
1950, the objectionable paragraphs were 
withdrawn, but there is still no indication 
that FHA or its sister agencies in the private 
housing complex intend to condition their 
aid upon nondiscrimination by their bene- 
ficiaries. While a court proceeding has been 
commenced by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People to enjoin 
exclusion of Negroes from Levittown, Pa., it 
is impossible to judge at this time whether 
the Supreme Court will hold that insurance 
of mortgages to a private developer bars the 
lender and builder beneficiaries from dis- 
criminating. 

Irrespective of how the Court rules, how- 
ever, the Executive and the administrative 
agencies can themselves set a nondiscrimina- 
tory policy without having to wait upon the 
Court’s decision. The protection of civil 
rights is tripartite and not peculiar to any 
one of the governmental arms. Since the 
vast majority of the Congress are for FHA 
authorizations, though not for nondiscrimi- 
nation, the rider may serve to dramatize an 
issue which should long ago have been dram- 
atized, 1. e., the open and arbitrary discrimi- 
nation by Federal housing agencies aiding 
private enterprise. 

It is significant that New York State re- 
cently enacted the Metcalf-Baker bill which 
barred racial discrimination or segregation 
in FHA-aided projects. This represents the 
first occasion where a State has enjoined 
discrimination against the Federal Govern- 
ment. Up to now, it has been the Federal 
Government which has enjoined the States 
from discriminating. It indicates how far 
the Federal Government has strayed from 
the purpose sought to be achieved by the 
14th amendment and justifies the use of 
riders in these areas. 

We now come to the question of urban 
redevelopment. This program ostensibly de- 
vised to clear slums and provide housing on 
slum sites or vacant land has been perverted 
largely into a device for ousting minorities 
from their homes. In July 1952 there were 
7G urban redevelopment projects, not a single 
one of which was on open land. Of 45,450 
families to be displaced, more than two- 
thirds were listed as nonwhite. 

No corrective action has been taken ad- 
ministratively or by legislation and no court 
action has succeeded in remedying these 
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oppressions. In fact, the Stuyvesant Town 
case (Dorsey v. Stuyvesant Town Corp., 229 
N. Y. 512, cert. denied, 339 U. S. 98) holds 
that discrimination may be freely practiced. 
A law has been passed in New York and 
other States barring such discrimination, 
but the rule is not applicable nationally. 
Here, therefore, the need for a national civil- 
rights statute is indicated. 

But the careful selection of legislation to 
which civil-rights riders should be attached 
is a far cry from the reckless use of such 
riders. The former serves to highlight the 
grievance and seeks its correction; the latter 
only serves to confuse the civil-rights issue. 
It tends to reduce the battle for civil rights 
to a game, loses support for the issue in 
quarters from which support might have 
been won, gives opponents of civil rights an 
opportunity to divert the issue to one of 
riders instead of rights. Simultaneously it 
enables opponents of social legislation to 
vote for such riders where such support 
might help defeat the legislation while vot- 
ing against such riders where the interests 
of lobbies can best be served. Since the 
issue of riders was raised, the gains won by 
the Supreme Courts recent decisions have 
been sought to be diluted by insinuation of 
the old claim that only education will solve 
the problem of equality. 

There is room, therefore, for a new look 
at the tactics and strategy of race relations 
not only by the minority groups, but by the 
Executive. The minority groups must effect 
a strategy which can weigh the desirability 
of court tests, Executive pressures, local 
statutes, and congressional riders. The Ex- 
ecutive, instead of directing the issue to the 
propriety of riders, should assume his re- 
sponsibility to bind all the Federal agencies 
to comply with Supreme Court decisions and 
with the Constitution. The President should 
be rising above the tactical battle of riders 
by exploring ways and means for imple- 
menting the Supreme Court’s decisions and 
carrying its edict into education and other 
fields. Simultaneously research and educa- 
tion should be organized on a series of fronts. 
There should be: 

1. Expansion of research in the causes of 
neighborhood discrimination and prejudices. 

2. Education of builders in the need for 
building homes for minorities in integrated 
neighborhoods, 

3. Education of experts and public officials 
in the various aspects of race and group 
frictions. 

4. Education of the press and other media 
of communication in their role and respon- 
sibilities. 

5. Education of employers who employ 
minority labor and labor unions. 


6. Education of minorities in their rights 
and responsibilities and greater encourage- 
ment of local leadership among them. 


7. Education of citizen groups in the na- 
ture and causes of tensions and in the crea- 
tion of democratic environments, 


8. Education of public agencies, local, 
State, and national, in the problems of dis- 
crimination and segregation. 


Such education must be simultaneously 
reinforced by the organization of groups of 
citizens alerted to the moral principles laid 
down by the Supreme Court’s decisions. 
This is the most effective medium, yet one 
of the most neglected. Advances will not 
come from local and State office holders who 
have been traditionally chary of taking a 
stand on civil rights unless pressed and un- 
less assured that policy has the backing of 
influential groups. Although the whole 
movement for public education in the United 
States stemmed from the feeling that loyalty 
to republican ideas and democratic equality 
could be advanced only through the general 
system of education at public expense, that 
responsibility will not be assumed unless 
such citizen associations insist upon it. 
Here are the frontiers—before us lie the de- 


vices for piercing them. Ths 
which we seek will not be wo: 


resort to one device to the exclusion 


other or by the indiscriminate use 


to achieve nondiscrimination. Stra; 


part of the fight for principle ang 4) as 


will not be won without assessing 
point and directing the battle y 
most strategic areas and with the m 
tive devices. 


Keenotes 


EXTE . 


OF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WiST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 

Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker 


to extend my remarks in the Recogp, | 
should like to include my newspape 


NSION OF REMARK: 


Udust 


column entitled “Keenotes,” whic] 


lows: 
KEENOTES 


(By Representative ELIzaBeTH Ker 


What is the “ideal” retirement agi 
the same for all? 


In many Government and teaching pos!. 


tions, retirement is compulsory at ° 


accumulated years of wisdom and of 


rience which make some individ 
standing in their jobs suddenly be 


assets any longer but liabilities when the 


“must” retirement age is reached 


Since the advent of social security just 
20 years ago this month, 65 has be 


common retirement age for workers 


pending before the Senate Finan 
tee, women would he eligible 
security benefits at 62 instead of 


C 


65 
Many people will tell you that tl 
forward with great anticipation 
ment, when they can drop the daily 
earning a living and concentrate on the 


laxed enjoyment of life. But how 
that anticipation give way to di 
ment? Some people find they have 


CX 


vere 
by this program. Under a bill which the 
House passed this year and which is nox 


on working in order to enjoy a full life 


escape boredom. 

The reason doctors 
brought under social security is 
spokesmen insist doctors never d 


chance to retire, hence would not reall 


fit from coverage. (But so many d 
young—literally working  thems¢ 
death in service to the communit\ 


In any event, this problem of retirement 


and the ideal age for it is one that ¢ 
son faces individually. 


novel way. 
Library of Congress 16 years ag 
Putnam was named by Congress t 
created post of Librarian Eme! 
worked at the job every day, ex 
the summer when he went to New I 
for his favorite sport of sailing 
up and down the Maine coast 

He was 77 when he “retired.” 
died last week—still in harness 

Appointed as Librarian of t! 
Congress by President McKinle) 
Herbert Putnam served for 40 | 
active director of that remark 
tion, singlehandedly, almost, ! 
stature to the greatest storehou 
edge in the world. The Library 
1 million poorly cataloged book 
took over; when he “retired” in | 
five and a half times as many ! 
cataloging system which has beco! 
ard throughout the country. J 


One eminent Ar 

ican—a great public servant who died last 
week—faced that problem and solved it ing 
“Retired” as Librarian of t 


have never 


















»rary in the Nation depends upon the 
ary of Congress for its cataloging. 

te. pytnam, whose name has been synony- 
; wit , scholarship, culture, knowledge 
feld of books, considered himself an 
He 


‘nietrator rather than a scholar. 

i a reporter: 

“Tam not a profuse reader. I read roman- 

+ travel tales, westerns, and detective 
and stirring romances with a happy 


whether he was pulling the reporter's leg 
putting himself on the lowbrow level 
nic reading habits, he certainly did more 
+» echolarship than almost any other Ameri- 
, » And, fortunately, he never did retire. 
ple just aren’t meant to retire. 
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Patronage Politics or Racial Discrimina- 
tion in Public Housing Agency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
peaker, at various times during this 
ssion of Congress I have had occasion 
call attention to the fact that the 
senhower administration was engaged 
in the worst kind of patronage politics. 
In recent days, one more example of this 
type of maneuver has come to the atten- 
tion of the Nation. On July 25, 1955, the 
linistrator of Housing and Home Fi- 
ance Agency, Albert M. Cole, advised 
Dr. Frank S. Horne that he was being 
dropped from his position in that Agency 
because Of what he called a necessary 
reduction in force. According to Cole, 
this was brought about because of 
budgetary considerations. 

Never have I seen a more flagrant 
example of patronage politics in action. 
What possible budgetary considerations 
could be involved when actually the 
budget for this agency had been in- 
creased from $2,868,500 to $5 million? 
Furthermore, Dr. Horne is a status em- 
ployee within the civil-service ranks and 
he is entitled to veterans’ preference. 
He, therefore, according to civil-service 
and regulations, is entitled to 
bump any other employee of equal or 
lesser status who does not have veter- 
preference. Now, as it happens, 
Dr. Horne is qualified and, under the 
civil-service rules, is eligible for at least 
seven other jobs within the Agency. 
In spite of this fact, Mr. Cole, in his let- 
ter t© Dr. Horne, says that Dr. Horne has 
been “considered for all possible reduc- 
lion-in-force placements but no other 
continuous position in the Office of the 
Administrator for which you are quali- 
fied was found to be held by an employee 
with lower subgroup standing.” 

Nor is this the end of the story. Upon 
receipt of the letter from Mr. Cole. Dr. 
Horne objected to his abrupt dismissal 
and pointed out that he was well quali- 
fied to fill other positions within the 
asency. He then received a letter from 
Douglas Chaffin, the Director of Person- 


ne 


hel within the Housing Agency, which 
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stated that his case had been reconsid- 
ered and he was offered a new job at 
the same salary but with quite different 
duties. This was most certainly a new 
job, for none like it-had ever existed up 
to that time. It was a job for which Dr. 
Horne was not nearly so well trained as 
he is for his old position and it quite ob- 
viously overlaps the duties of other mem- 
bers of the staff of the Agency. What 
happened to the budgetary considera- 
tions when they offered Dr. Horne this 


job? Where was this position when Mr. 
Cole first informed Dr. Horne of his 
dismissal? 


Dr. Horne refused this new job and 
said he would appeal his case directly to 
the Civil Service Commission. I wish 
him luck with his appeal but I seriously 
doubt that it will do him much good for 
his case is but one in a pattern. There 
is a difference, however; Dr. Horne is 
today recognized as a leading expert in 
the field of interracial housing. During 
his 17 years service with the Govern- 
ment he has done much to make possible 
the success of such programs and the 
prestige of the United States has grown 
accordingly. This is the second time he 
has had great trouble with his agency 
head since the Eisenhower administra- 
tion took office. He was given the posi- 
tion from which he has just been fired 
in 1953 in order to make room for a 
political appointee in the Housing Agen- 
cy. He protested that action at the time, 
but finally took what was an entirely 
new position because he felt he would 
still be able to do his job and aid the in- 
terracial housing program. He now 
sees that he was mistaken. The new job 
was not nearly so satisfactory because 
he was removed from the mainstream of 
agency activity in the field of his special- 
ty and relegated to the sidelines. Now 
even this job has been taken from him. 
And this at a time when President Eis- 
enhower has been urging increased ac- 
tivity in the public-housing field. Is this 
another case of the right hand not know- 
ing what the left is doing? I felt deep 
concern for the public-housing program 
when Mr. Cole was originally appointed 
for he was known to have been an out- 
spoken opponent of the whole idea of 
public housing. This idea has been 
newly reenforced because of this decision 
to drop Dr. Horne from the staff of the 
Agency. 

There is one other aspect of this whole 
matter which disturbs me greatly. That 
is the possibility that racial discrimina- 
tion may be involved. The United States 
Government has gradually been build- 
ing an excellent record in the field of 
interracial public housing. It is a record 
of which all Americans may well be 
proud. But—and it is a very large but— 
this may not continue to be the case for 
long. As Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt pointed 
out in a recent newspaper column, “Mr. 
Cole advised the Judiciary Committee of 
the House to go slow in considering ra- 
cial segregation bans involving Govern- 
ment housing and in Government hous- 
ing insurance.” That advice, taken in 
conjunction with the attempt to remove 
Dr. Horne, a specialist in interracial 
housing, from his position, seems to in- 
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dicate that the Administrator of the 
Housing Agency really does not believe 
in such ideas or projects. 

Thus, whether Dr. Horne’s dismissal 
results from patronage politics, from a 
general disbelief in public housing, or 
antagonism to the idea of interracial 
housing, it is a miserable situation and 
one that well merits the attention of the 
Congress. It is my hope that when Con- 
gress reconvenes or perhaps even before 
that time, the appropriate committee or 
committees will make a full investigation 
of this whole affair. Only in this way 
can we be sure that justice will be 
maintained. 

For the information of my colleagues 
I would like to include as a part of my 
remarks, the text of the letter from Al- 
bert M. Cole to Dr. Horne, a letter from 
Dr. Horne to Douglas Chaffin, an editor- 
ial from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, and some letters to the editor 
which were carried in that newspaper. 

The matters follow: 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 

Washington, D.C., July 25, 1955. 
Mr. FRANK S. HORNE, 

Assistant to the Administrator, Immedi- 
ate Office of the Administrator, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HorRNE: Budgetary considerations 
have made a reduction in force in the Office 
of the Administrator necessary. As a result 
the position which you occupy will be elimi- 
nated. 

In accordance with the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Civil Service Commission, you 
have been considered for all possible reduc- 
tion-in-force placements, but no other con- 
tinuous position in the Office of the Admin- 
istrator for which you are qualified was 
found to be held by an employee with lower 
subgroup standing. 

Accordingly, I regret to inform you that 
you will be separated effective midnight Au- 
gust 25, 1955. 

The procedure followed in effecting this 
reduction is in accord with the civil-service 
rules and regulations. If you believe that 
the regulations have not been carried out 
in your case, you should make a specific 
written appeal to the Director of Personnel 
within 10 days of the receipt of this notice. 
If, within 10 days after receipt of an answer 
by the Director of Personnel or the receipt 
of a supplementary notice, you so desire, you 
may further appeal the action to the appro- 
priate office of the Civil Service Commission. 
Your written appeal to the Commission must 
also give specific reasons for your appeal 

There is a supplemental sheet attached 
which indicates where you may inspect the 
retention register, the Commission's regu- 
lations, and other pertinent records and 
which contains additional information of im- 
portance to you at this time. 

You are eligible for listing on the reem- 
ployment priority list 

The Agency is appreciative of the contri- 
bution you have made to its programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. COLE, 
Administrator. 





REDUCTION-IN-Force Notice, Issvep Jury 25, 
1955 
Dovctas E. CHAFFIN, 
Director of Personnel, Office of Adminis- 
trator: 

On July 25, 1955, I received reduction-in- 
force notice from Albert M. Cole, Adminis- 
trator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
eliminating the position I now occupy (As- 
sistant to the Administrator—GS—101-15) as 
the result of budgetary considerations. I 
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hereby appeal this action on the ground that 
the procedure followed in effecting this re- 
duction is not in accord with the Civil Serv- 
Rules and Regulations applicable to a 
service employee with vet- 


ice 
classified civil 
eran’s status. 
There is no evidence, to my knowledge, 
that a general reduction in force has been 
ordered that would achieve any significant 
budget savings. I am informed by the per- 
sonnel office that as of today only two sepa- 
ration notices have been issued for alleged 
budgetary consideration, one to me and one 
to my assistant. The only conclusion that 
I can reach is that such summary action, in 
violation of statutory employment rights, 
was deemed necessary to dispense with my 
service 
The Agency has made no placement offer 
based on retention registers and individual 
qualifications, although I am a status em- 
ployee with 17 years of varied experience in 
Government housing agencies and veterans’ 
preference. Although my RIF notice states 
that I “have been considered for all pos- 
sible reduction-in-force placements but no 
other continuous position in the Office of the 
Administrator for which you are qualified 
was found to be held by an employee with 
lower subgroup standing.” I have examined 
a list of grade GS-15 and GS-14 positions in 
the Office of the Administrator and find that 
a number of continuous positions for which 
I am clearly qualified are now held by non- 
veterans. These positions include the fol- 
lowing as examples: 
NONVETERANS—GS-—15 
301 
301. Director, 
Branch 
301. Chief, Project Procedure and Review. 


GS-14 


Nirector, Operations Analysis Staff. 
Urban Renewal Services 


NONVETERANS- 


101. Racial Relations Adviser. 

301. Relocation Rehousing Adviser. 

301. Assistant Area Supervisor. 

301. Assistant Director, Demonstration 
Program Branch. 

I claim that there can be little question 
that I have the basic education and expe- 
rience, and such special skills and aptitudes 
as are necessary to take over any of the above 
positions, as well as others at grades GS-15 
and GS-14 in the Office of the Administrator, 
in a reduction in force and render satisfac- 
tory service without undue interruption to 
the work program. Further, in any instances 
in which there could be a shadow of doubt as 
to my qualification, that doubt would sup- 
posedly be resolved in favor of a veteran. 

Second, under section 14 of the Veterans 
Preference Act of 1944, as amended, and part 
22 of the Civil Service Regulations, I chal- 
lenge the validity of the reduction in force 
action and claim it to be a device to preclude 
the proper recognition and exercise of my 
statutory rights as a classified civil-service 
employee with veteran's status and thus to 
displace me from the Agency as part of the 
original improper process involved in my re- 
moval in October 1953 from my original po- 
sition (Assistant to the Administrator 
(Racial Relations)—-GS-101-15) and reas- 
signment under pressure to a newly created 
position (Assistant to the Administrator— 
GS-101-15). The alternatives indicated as 
open to me by the Agency in October 1953 at 
the time of my reassignment were either to 
resign or accept the newly created position, 
with no indication or recognition of my 
rights actually due me as a classified civil 
service employee with veteran's status either 
in my original job or to any other. In fact, 
the job sheet created for the new job evolved 
out of a series of discussions between the 
Assistant Administrator for Administration 
and me after I had indicated that I would 
not resign but would resist displacement 
from the Agency as the result of clearly iden- 
tiflable political action. I introduced the 
word “rank” into the discussions and, while 


it was never acknowledged as a Job right, 
concessions were made in obvious efforts to 
parallel the rank of the job from which I was 
being displaced (Assistant to the Adminis- 
trator (Racial Relations)——-GS-101-15). Fi- 
nally, I accepted the job in good faith at the 
request of the Administrator as indicated in 
his public announcement of October 1, 1953. 

At the time of the reassignment action, 
I had and was given no information regard- 
ing my retention rights in my original posi- 
tion. The Roth case had not been decided 
and, even now, there are doubts as to the 
implications of this case and Civil Service 
Commission Departmental Circular No. 789. 
It appeared to me, however, that the mo- 
ment I was reassigned to the newly created 
position, I suffered loss of rank. 

As evidence of this fact, there was a dimin- 
ishing of my prestige within the Agency and 
among professional organizations in the field 
of housing and racial relations who had 
come to regard me as one of the outstanding 
authorities in these fields. Although listed 
as an Assistant to the Administrator, I was 
excluded from the Administrator's primary 
staff meetings which I had previously at- 
tended; specific assignments were not made 
to me by the Administrator nor by other 
members of his immediate staff; my studies 
and recommendations were almost com- 
pletely ignored; I ceased to have any primary 
effect upon policy or procedure; I ceased to 
be able to speak for the Administrator or the 
Agency in any effective way; while formerly 
it was my responsibility to write and sign 
correspondence related to policy questions, I 
was confined to routine responses in a re- 
stricted area; in my original position, dele- 
gations and individuals seeking consultation 
regarding policy and procedural questions 
involving the public impact of Agency poli- 
cies and operations, such contacts were now 
precluded; while previously, on behalf of the 
Administrator, I gave general supervision 
and direction to extensive’ operations 
throughout OA and the constituents, and 
had come to be regarded as a keystone in an 
area recognized to be of considerable signi- 
ficance both within and outside the Agency, 
my position, rank, and prestige all suffered 
from restriction to narrower concerns. 

When I recognized this loss of rank and in 
an effort to bolster the position to which I 
had been reassigned, I presented, during No- 
vember and December of 1954 and in Janu- 
ary 1955, a redefinition of my function for 
consideration by the Administrator which 
would have enhanced the role of my office 
in such matters as review of workable pro- 
grams and relocation plans in order to be 
placed in the stream of Agency operations 
and to place at the disposal of the Agency 
and the Administrator my accumulated ex- 
perience and skills. While originally con- 
sidered sound by the Administrator, it was 
never accepted nor put into operation. Fi- 
nally, it had become evident that there was 
clearly no intention to maintain the rank of 
my position as Assistant to the Adminis- 
trator nor to allow mre to preserve the high 
prestige formerly recognized by professional 
groups and organizations. 

After discovering, by accident, in April 
1955, the existence of Civil Service Commis- 
sion Departmental Circular No. 789, orig- 
inally issued January 24, 1955, I filed a 
written request with the Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Administration on April 15, 1955 
(within the 90-day period indicated in the 
circular), as to the implications of CSC De- 
partmental Circular No. 789 “for my own 
present and former position.” Three months 
elapsed during which I received no response 
whatsoever. Finally, on July 28, 1955, after 
I had received the reduction-in-force no- 
tice, I filed another formal memorandum 
requesting response to my original request 
of April 15, 1955. You will note that the 
response to my second request, finally re- 
ceived on July 29, 1955, is not pertinent 
to my original request regarding the pos- 
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sibility of improper action in my 
in October 1953 from my origi: 
as Assistant to the Administra 
Relations) —GS-—101-15. 

I now, therefore, claim that 
and reassignment action of 
under pressure, was improper, t} 
tion offered was not of the s 
that the current reduction-in 
is a device to absolve the Agen 
ing my legitimate and 
a classified employee with vetera 
ence in and to my original po 
ant to the Administrator 
tions) ——-GS-101-15). My 
therefore, is for withdrawal of 
tion-in-force notice and restor 
original position (Assistant to 
istrator (Racial Relations) 
from which I was improperly m 
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PATRONAGE HANGOVER 


Repercussions from a patr 
nearly 2 years ago are causing ; 
Housing and Home Finance Age 
time the HHFA ousted Dr. Fra: 
the able and experienced dire 
Racial Relations Service, and nan 
R. Ray, Sr., a Republican leader 
ville, as his successor. When 
of Dr. Horne, a Democrat, provok 
of protests because of his good vy 
delicate field of racial relations in 
HHFA Administrator Cole decided 
Dr. Horne on as a special assistant 
administrator. 
uation recently, however, Mr. Cols 
that he could not afford the luxu 
units working on racial relations 
cided to abolish the jobs held by 
and an assistant. 

Apparently there was 
with Dr. Horne’s work Rec i 
Horne’s civil-service rights, Mr. C 
that efforts would be made to find 
job for him. It is to be hoped 
means will be found for continuat 
the good work he has done in h 
there seems to be little chance 
the kind of job—other than the 
viously held—that will utilize h 
talents. The public has an 
course, in not maintaining dupli 


no dis 


ices in the HHFA or any other government 


The real mischief 


Dr. 


agencies. was 


years ago when 
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[From the Washington Post 
Herald|] 


“PATRONAGE HANGOVER” 
May we congratulate the Washingt 


and Times Herald for its splendid edit 


entitled “Patronage Hangover"? Y 
placed the issue of the dismis 
Frank Horne as assistant to 


For more than 19 years, Dr. H 
been an outstanding public servant 


field of race relations and 17 of those 
have been in the field of housing. We 


sign this letter have had occasion 
out the years to consult frequent 
Horne. 
job. He built his staff as director 
racial relations service with 


only as to the skill of the persons recruit 


for Government service. 
Never have we detected a 

proach in his operations or his policy 

mendations. Much of the credit 


partis 


Horne was dis} 
from the post for which he had bee: 
cially trained, merely to meet the demand 


We have watched him grow wit 


consider! 


lt 


In reviewing his budget sit- 


the admin 
trator of the Housing and Home F! 
Agency in its proper framework—polit! 


proved racial relationships in housi! g within 


this country throughout the last two ae 
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ngs to the skill of the opera- 
ed by Dr. Horne. 
Horne was removed as head of 
relations service 2 years ago to 
: ra political appointee, we pro- 
When a compromise was reached es- 
new position as assistant to the 
+rator to advise on broad racial poli- 
— ~»e of us urged Dr. Horne to accept it. 
that the position was established 
although some who have 
ned letter warned then that it could 
pe aalaving action. Those who held that 
aie were apparently correct. 
the last 22 months, Dr. 
t experience and tested judgment 
m drawn upon. Racial policies 
rogressed with the times and 
iership has been lost. 
that Dr. Horne’s dismissal was 
reduction in force for alleged 
etary reasons Which cannot be de- 
ad is incidental to the issue. The fact 
yroper consideration was not initially 
rights as a civil servant with 
ference, while indicative of a 
wn in the whole structure of public 
t the basic cause for the expres- 
rm that has been raised by this 
hout the Nation. 
We } test this effort to destroy the foun- 
which sound racial relations in 
ne field have been built. We assert 
» abandonment of forward-looking 
executed by highly skilled techni- 
and the substitution of political de- 
ninations in one of the most Critical 
ses of American life, weakens our ccun- 
t home and abroad. 
We are grateful for your public service in 
ir p this issue. 
Kenneth M. Birkhead, Wallace J. Camp- 
Lee F. Johnson, Mrs. Winthrop D. 
Lane, John D. Lange, Mrs. W. T. Mason, 
Mrs. Olya Margolin, Clarence Mitchell, 
Philip Schiff, Bert Seidman, George 
L. P. Weaver, Bernard Weitzer. 
WASHINGTON, 


when 





As a practicing attorney and one inter- 
active in civic affairs, I wish to 
ngratulate you on your splendid editorial 
ing to the ouster of Dr. Frank S. Horne. 
k your point is very well taken that 
ands for patronage should not cause 
il of highly qualified, trained, and 
silled employees, and you are to be com- 
mended on bringing it to the attention of 
the p . 


ested and 








There are many capable public servants 
who now hold and should be permitted to 
tinue to hold top-level Government jobs 
t regard to the fact that they are not 
f the party which now happens 
ower, 
that patronage is an integral part 
merican political process; it is equally 
1 wever, that the experience accumu- 
ted by many men like Dr. Horne through 
ng years of Government service should not 
be discarded lightly. Appointive authorities 
‘vels of Government service should re- 


alert 
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to the balance which must be 
ick between rewarding party loyalty and 


giving the best government possible to the 
American people, 





; CHARLES T. DUNCAN. 
WASHINGTON, 





From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald|] 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

“PATRONAGE HANGOVER” 
Your editorial entitled “Patronage Hang- 
ver" relating to the dismissal of Dr. Frank S. 
Horne and his assistant, Mrs. Corienne Mor- 
row, is @ commentary which calls for high 
Praise. To those who recognize that making 
democracy work is a difficult problem it is 
“so a Challenge to express themselves in sup- 
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port of two exceptionally devoted and com pe- 
tent public servants. 

Working in a field requiring unusual tal- 
ent, both Dr. Horne and Mrs. Morrow have 
made a record worth examining thoroughly. 
In playing a leading part in opening a much 
needed supply of modern hou ing to minor- 
ity groups throughout the Nation, and in 
stimulating initiative on the part of private 
enterprise in doing this, Dr. Horne has be- 
come an outstanding person, 

I have known Mrs. Morrow for more years 
than Dr. Horne. In those years I have seen 
her display unusual sagacity in handling 
some extremely difficult problems in human 
relations. She has revealed an uncanny un- 
derstanding of Negro psychology, and used 
that knowledge in the public interest. As a 


well-integrated personality her efforts in 
handling tough assignments have been out- 


standing. 

It is people of such caliber to whom public 
service should be made especially attractive, 
no matter of what race. When, through 
carelessness or prejudice life is made difficult 
for them a blow against democratic institu- 
tions is being delivered. 

I believe we are entering a period in which 
we must employ all of the ingenuity and 
inventiveness which Americans boast, and 
which has brought enormous progress in 
science and technology, in the field of hu- 
man relations. It isin this area that progress 
has lagged dangerously. If we are to be suc- 
cessful in this field, especially in bringing 
into public service the ablest and most self- 
effacing men and women, those who see this 
need must come to the support of the kind 
of folk who care more about serving others 
than themselves. 

You have done this editorially in bringing 
to public attention the cases of Dr. Horne 
and Mrs. Morrow. 

BarRoOw LYONS. 

WASHINGTON. 





Activity of the Commitiee on the District 
of Columbia During the 84th Congress, 
Ist Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I wish to take 
this opportunity to make a statement as 
to the activity of our committee in the 
first session of this Congress. AS you 
know, under the Federal Constitution 
the Congress of the United States is 
charged with the responsibility of ex- 
ercising exclusive jurisdiction in all 
matters whatsoever concerning the 
District of Columbia. Under the rules 
of the House of Representatives the 
House District Committee has jurisdic- 
tion of all measures relating to the mu- 
nicipal affairs of the District of Colum- 
bia in general, other than appropriations 
therefore, including adulteration of 
foods and drugs, incorporation and or- 
ganization of societies, insurance, execu- 
tors, administrators, wills and divorce, 
municipal code and amendments to the 
criminal and corporation laws, municipal 
and juvenile courts, public health and 
safety, sanitation, and quarantine reg- 
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ulations, regulation of sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and taxes and tax sales 

During the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress the members of the House Dis- 
trict Committee have worked diligently 
on measures before this committee and 
have spent many hours of their time in 
hearing bills before this committee af- 
fecting matters in the District of Colum- 
bia. I would like at this time to take 
the opportunity to thank each of the 
members of this committee, both on the 
majority and on the minority side, for 
the fine cooperation which they have 
given to me during this Ist session of 
the 84th Congress, and to thank each of 
these members for their time spent con- 
sidering measures pertaining to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Without the assist- 
ance of these members the record of this 
committee could not have been achieved. 

During the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress a total of 127 bills were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. Of the House bills 
introduced, 29 were referred to either a 
subcommittee or the full committee and 
separate hearings held on these meas- 
ures. Of the 29 bills considered, 20 bills 
were reported by the full committee 
Seventeen bills passed the House either 
as reported by the committee or in an 
amended form. Six of the original House 
bills passed the Senate. Also during the 
Ist session of the 84th Congress 19 bills 
which passed the Senate were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. Of the 19 bills, 9 were acted on 
either by a subcommittee or the full 
committee and reported in the House of 
Representatives. Twelve bills which 
were acted on by the Senate were also 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
Of the total bills passed by the House 
and Senate, 17 bills became public law 
and 1 private bill became private law. 
None of the bills were vetoed by the 
President. 

I believe that the record of this com- 
mittee speaks for itself, and I take great 
pride in making it available to the Mem- 
bers of this body. 





A Report to the People of My 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
clusion of the lst session of the 84th 
Congress is a good time to pause and 
reflect upon the legislative record ac- 
complished, and particularly my own 
efforts in serving the needs of the people 
of my district. In this way I hope to 
keep my constituents better informed as 
to my record and my views on major 
issues. 

I represent the Eighth Congressional 
District of New York, which is located in 
Brooklyn and includes the sections 
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known as Greenpoint, parts of Williams- 
burgh, Bushwick, the Navy Yard area, 
and so forth. It is strictly an urban dis- 
trict of working-class, low-income fam- 
ilies, people of various national origins 
and religious faiths, but all devoted and 
loyal American citizens. I am proud to 
represent them in the Congress of the 
United States and am grateful to them 
for choosing me as their Representative. 
THE SEARCH FOR WORLD PEACE 

The quest for world peace is today 
uppermost in the minds of people every- 
where. Of late there has been some- 
what of a relaxation of international 
tensions, but it is still a long way from 
mankind’s cherished goal of attaining 
a real and lasting peace. There is great 
doubt in the minds of many people 
whether the Communists are earnest in 
their current policies or whether they 
are stalling for time; consequently, we 
must at all times be on the alert. 

When I came to Congress in January 
of this year I had pledged to myself to 
do all in my power to further the cause 
of peace and the abolition of war. I 
have given this matter a great deal of 
thought and have taken several note- 
worthy steps to fulfill my pledge. In 
April I delivered a major address in Con- 
gress on “‘The Search for Peace,” in 
which I developed the thought for a 
people-to-people approach to the prob- 
lem of international peace and I sug- 
gested three proposals to Congress: 
First, adoption of a resolution express- 
ing the will of the American people to 
abolish war as a means of settling in- 
ternational disputes; second, revision of 
the United Nations Charter by extending 
the authority of the U.N. to halt aggres- 
sions, facilitate universal disarmament, 
enforce international law, et cetera; 
third, set up a ‘“‘Mission for Peace” to be 
comprised of elder statesmen who would 
conduct discussions leading toward 
peace. A few weeks later I introduced 
three resolutions incorporating these 
proposals, which were then referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs for 
consideration, 

In July I was honored by Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN by being appointed a member 
of the United States congressional dele- 
gation to the NATO parliamentary con- 
ference, which took place in Paris July 
18-22. This was a meeting of represent- 
atives of the 15 countries which are as- 
sociated in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization to plan the maintenance 
of peace and security of these nations, 
as well as to obtain closer economic, so- 
cial and cultural relations between the 
peoples of the Atlantic community. 

Shortly before leaving for the confer- 
ence I had prepared a lengthy study on 
the international situation in which I 
proposed the idea that the United States 
should invite the principal powers of the 
world to join with us in a declaration 
establishing a moratorium on war for a 
period of 10 years. I indicated the bene- 
fits which mankind would derive and I 
stressed the need for certain safeguards. 
At the NATO conference I discussed the 
plan with many statesmen from other 
countries, who responded very favorably 
to the idea. I also submitted a copy of 
my plan to Secretary of State Dulles, who 
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was then at the summit conference in 
Geneva. 

In other matters of international af- 
fairs, I supported the extension of our 
trade agreements program for 3 years 
and simplification of our customs proce- 
dure to increase our international trade 
with the rest of the world. I voted for 
the resolution expressing United States 
opposition to colonialism and imperial- 
ism. I also supported continuation of 
our mutual security program to provide 
military, economic, and technical assist- 
ance to our allies. 

I want to emphasize at this point that 
in our search for peace we must never, 
while there still remains tension in the 
worla, let down our guard for one single 
moment. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, a 
successor to General Eisenhower as Su- 
preme Allied Commander of Europe, told 
me while the summit conference was 
going on in Geneva that what inspired 
that conference more than anything 
else was the existence of NATO. With- 
out NATO, Russia would have already 
moved over all of Europe and she would 
have had no desire for talks. Now more 
than ever, we must keep in mind that the 
dissolution of NATO still remains the 
No. 1 objective of the Soviet Union. The 
moment we let down our guard, the mo- 
ment we weaken our defenses in Europe 
or anywhere else in the world, Russia 
will not have to talk to us. 

Following my experience in World War 
II as an intelligence officer with OSS, I 
was against scrapping of our huge war 
surpluses and other means of defense. 
I warned then—1945—that our friends 
today might be our enemies tomorrow. 
The political information I had on Rus- 
sia convinced me then that she was only 
a convenient ally. I am now firmly of 
the opinion that had we had a NATO 
organization in 1914 and also in 1939 in 
Europe, World War I and World War II 
would have been averted. We cannot 
afford to gamble on the future again. 

IMMIGRATION AND REFUGEE PROGRAM 


The problem of immigration is of vital 
interest to me. Immediately after my 
election to Congress I began to work on 
a bill to revise the discriminatory Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. My 
very first deed after the oath as Con- 
gressman on January 5 was to introduce 
my bill, H. R. 501, a document of over 
200 pages, calling for a complete revi- 
sion and liberalization of our present 
immigration laws. In it I advocate the 
elimination of the national origins quota 
system, the establishment of an annual 
quota of 220,000 immigrants based on the 
1940 census, the distribution of unused 
quotas among countries with small quota 
allotments, no discrimination against 
immigrants because of race, religion, or 
national origin, the elimination of all 
distinctions between native-born and 
naturalized United States citizens, and 
many other liberal features. 

.Several months passed and nothing 
was done. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to whom the bill was referred, 
did not schedule hearings on this meas- 
ure. Finally, I decided to intiate a dis- 
charge petition on my bill in an effort 
to bring it out on the floor of Congress 
for debate and a vote. In order to ac- 
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complish this the petition must be «io, 
by a majority of the Members of + 
House—218. Although a large numbp. 
have already signed the petition we -. 
still far from the necessary 218. Du 
- the first weeks of the 1956 sec 

I plan to undertake an intensive cap. 
paign to obtain the required number 
Signatures in the hope of givins Con. 
gress a chance to vote on the measur; 

Meanwhile, I also introduced g 5 
suggesting five amendments to the Ref. 
ugee Relief Act of 1953. This is tho 
act which provides for the admissio, 
of 214,000 refugees over a 3-year periog 
ending December 31, 1956. Less than 
a year and a half remains of this tim, 
limit, but until now only about 30.999 
people were admitted under the pro. 
gram. In order to save the program 
from being a failure and to step up the 
flow of immigration, I proposed as fo}. 
lows: to raise the age limit of orphans 
from 10 to 14 so that 4,000 orphans cay 
be admitted; to eliminate the need fo; 
housing and employment assurances: ty 
abolish the requirement for readmission 
guaranties; to take the program out of 
the hands of the State Department and 
administer it under a special commis. 
sion; and to extend the act for another 
year until the end of 1957. Also in tt 
respect nothing was done and I shall, 
therefore, continue my efforts to obtain 
action early in the new session. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The House approved a bill to extend 
social-security benefits in several ways: 
by including self-employed professionals 
except doctors, reducing the retirement 
age for women to 62, and providing cer- 
tain disability benefits. The bill was 
sent to the Senate but final action was 
delayed until the next session. I was 
in favor of these improvements but I 
felt that they do not go far enough. 
Back in March I introduced a bill which 
I consider more adequate and which 
would provide greater security for our 
older people. 

My bill contains four major proposals: 
to raise the monthly minimum benefits 
from $30 to $40; to allow outside earn- 
ings up to $125 per month instead of 
the present $100; to lower the retire- 
ment age from 65 to 60 for both men 
and women; and to extend coverage 10 
professional groups, including doctors 
I regard my amendments as more prac- 
tical and will continue to work tor they 
adoption in the future. 

I also introduced a special bill known 
as Insurance Against Blindness Act 
which provides that those who become 
blind shall be entitled to receive social- 
security benefits from the time they are 
afflicted with blindness, instead of wail- 
ing until they reach 65. This proposa: 
has been endorsed by organizations work- 
ing for the blind. 


LABOR AND 


Unfortu.ately, very little was done 9Y 
Congress this year in the field of labor 
legislation, with the sole exception of in 
creasing the minimum wage from | 
cents to $1 per hour. I had hoped tha at 
the minimum wage would be set at $12 
but President Eisenhower proposed 0m! ly 
90 cents, so we compromised at $1. 


MINIMUM WAGE 
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felt tl hat these were substandard wages 
which we should not tolerate in the 
Ur nited d States and I so told my colleagues 

nCongress. The higher minimum wage 
= penefit about 10 million low-paid 
worl kers and their families. 

Nothing was done to repeal or amend 
the Taft-Hartley labor law, and I frankly 
doubt whether it will ever be repealed 
under a Republican administration. 
Every other attempt to aid labor was 
frustrated. Imade at least two attempts 
by t th ey were both defeated. When the 

var Act came up I introduced an 
ame ndment which provided that sugar 
workers, Who are among the most ex- 
ploited in this country, should receive 
the mi nimum wage as prescribed by law 
and that they be permitted to join unions. 
In another instance, when the Mexican 
farm-labor bill came up in the House, I 
submitted an amendment which required 
that American employers who are bring- 
ing in Mexican contract labor should 
offer the same terms and conditions to 
domestic farmworkers as those given to 
Mexicans, including transportation, 
housing, guaranties of wages, and so 
forth. This is necessary for the protec- 
tion of American labor. Both of my 
amendments had the support of the big 
labor organizations in the United States, 
but both were defeated in Congress. 

FARM PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


When I came to Congress in January, 
the leadership suggested that I become a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Although I do not have a single 
farmer in my district in Brooklyn, the 
idea appealed to me for this reason: As 
a member of the committee I would rep- 
resent the standpoint of the consumer 
in the big city who is struggling with the 
high cost of living and I would be ina 
position to plead the cause of the city 
people. This I have been doing since 
then at every opportunity. 

Unfortunately, the cost of living which 
has such a telling effect on our pocket- 
books continues to remain high. The 
present administration is making no at- 
tempt to bring it down a little. In my 
own way I have tried to do everything 
possible. I introduced a bill for the im- 
provement and construction of modern 
marketing facilities for handling perish- 
able food products in urban areas, which 
would not only be more sanitary but 
more economical. It would result in 
lower prices for fruits, vegetables, meats, 
eggs, dairy products, and so forth. Just 
before the session ended, the Agriculture 
Committee approved the bill and it will 
come up in the House early next year. 

In view of the huge surpluses of food 
in this country, such as wheat, butter, 
and other commodities, which are rot- 
Ung and spoiling in warehouses, I intro- 
duced a bill to authorize the sale of some 
of these surpluses to foreign nations on 
credit. This is to be done particularly 
in areas where there is hunger. In this 
way we shall be able to help relieve 
starvation and also dispose of some of 
our surplus foods in this country. Of 
course, I also voted for the bill authoriz- 
ing the Government to donate substan- 
tial quantities of food for use by institu- 
tions for the poor and the aged ana for 
other needy people. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


I have always taken the position that 
our country should take the lead in prac- 
ticing toleration toward minority groups 
and that discrimination against any 
group on grounds of race, creed, color, or 
national origin should be eliminated. 
For this reason, I am a strong believer 
in civil rights and the protection of our 
civil liberties to which all American citi- 
zens are entitled under the Constitution. 

I regret to report that in its 1st ses- 
sion the 84th Congress has done nothing 
in this field. Although many civil rights 
bills were introduced, not a single one 
was brought to the floor of either House 
for consideration and approval. In 
April, I introduced a bill calling for the 
observance of civil rights in the United 
States. In it, I proposed four steps: 
First. the President should set up a Civil 
Rights Commission to conduct a study 
of the policies, practices, and the en- 
forcement program of the Government 
with respect to civil rights, and the 
progress made throughout the Nation in 
observance of these rights; second, abol- 
ish the poll tax as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing; third, outlaw lynching and mob vio- 
lence: fourth, set up a fair employment 
practices commission—FEPC—to elimi- 
nate discrimination in employment. 

CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The sharp increase in crime and juve- 
nile delinquency in recent vears is most 
deplorable. It is mv view that in order 
to check its growth Congress should lead 
a crusade against crime on a national 
scale, instead of leaving it to the local 
communities. As a former judge and 
voluntary social worker, I have always 
been deeply interested in this problem, 
particularly the great menace it consti- 
tutes for our youth. 

Since coming to Congress, I have 
spoken on the subject several times in 
the House of Representatives. I intro- 
duced several bills to deal with this prob- 
lem. One bill calls for the creation of 
a congressional committee of five to 
study the causes of crime and to seek 
methods for preventing crime. Another 
bill recommends that a Bureau of Crime 
Prevention be created in the Department 
of Justice to deal with crime and juvenile 
delinquency, and to cooperate with State 
and local authorities in crime-prevention 
programs. In a third bill, I suggested 
that the United States establish a port 
patrol and border patrol in the Customs 
Bureau of the Treasury Department to 
deal more effectively with the smuggling 
of narcotics into this country. 

In February the large New York news- 
paper Daily Mirror asked me to write 
a special article on teen-age crime and 
how to deal with it. My article was pub- 
lished in the Mirror on Sunday, February 
13. In my own district I organized a 
group of public-spirited citizens to help 
me fight crime. We purchased an old 
police station which we are planning to 
remodel and to open it in the near future 
as a youth center to provide a variety of 
wholesome activities for young people. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

During my first term in Congress in 
1951-52, I served on the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee. There 
I became fully acquainted with the prob- 
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lems of our postal workers and Federal 
employees, their struggles and their 
plight in maintaining a decent standard 
of living on a limited income. Their 
salaries had not been raised for several 
years. One of my first acts when I re- 
turned to Congress was to introduce a 
bill to increase the salaries of all postal 
and Federal workers by $1,000 per an- 
num. I feel that they have worked for 
many years on inadequate salaries and 
deserve this compensation. 

In 1954 President Eisenhower had 
vetoed a 5-percent increase for these peo- 
ple. It was therefore clear that a $1,000 
increase would never be approved by the 
administration, so I began to work very 
actively for the adoption of a bill which 
would provide at least a 10-percent in- 
crease. After many months, when at 
times it looked like a forlorn cause, we 
succeeded in compromising on an 8.1- 
percent raise for postal workers and 7.5 
percent for Federal employees. While I 
am happy over the results, I still feel that 
it is not sufficient. 

VETERANS LEGISLATION 

Another group which always finds a 
warm response in my heart are the vet- 
erans of this country who have sacrificed 
so much for the defense of the United 
States in two world wars and the Korean 
war. In the first session of the 84th 
Congress we passed several measures to 
benefit war veterans which I was glad 
to support. 

Among these measures are the follow- 
ing: A bill which provides that all those 
serving in our Armed Forces on January 
31, 1955, may continue to earn educa- 
tional benefits until their discharge up 
to 36 months of entitlement. This would 
give them a chance to continue their 
education, just as other servicemen had 
done after World War II. Other bills 
extended an increase in military salaries, 
continuation of assistance to dependents 
of those in the service, improvement of 
survivors’ benefits, special privileges to 
disabled veterans, and extension of the 
Veterans’ Administration program for 
home loans to veterans. 

MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 


Many other bills and issues eame up 
during the course of the session on which 
I expressed my views. Following are 
some of the more important issues: 

Prior to the 10th anniversary meeting 
of the United Nations in San Francisco 
in June, I delivered an address in Con- 
gress on the need for early admission of 
Italy to the United Nations. I pointed 
out that Italy is a major nation on the 
European Continent, it is peaceful and 
democratic, it is an ally of the United 
States and a member of NATO. I cited 
how on five different occasions the U. N. 
was ready to admit Italy as a member, 
but in each instance Soviet Russia vetoed 
her application. I pleaded with the 
United States to take the lead in bring- 
ing Italy into the U. N. 

When religious persecution spread in 
Argentina against Catholics and the 
Catholic church, I protested in Congress 
against the Peron regime and I urged 
our Government to stop its financial as- 
sistance to that regime which seeks to 
destroy religion and religious freedom. 
I also wrote to President Eisenhower and 
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suggested that the United States protest 
to Argentina against this persecution. 

In the case of the Arab-Israel con- 
flict in the Middle East, I protested to 
our Government for sending arms to the 
Arab countries. I proposed that either 
we extend the same or proportionate 
military assistance to Israel as to the 
Arab States, or else that we cease giving 
such aid to the Arabs. I also proposed 
that the United States conclude a mu- 
tual defense pact with Israel whereby 
the security of that country and its peo- 
ple would be guaranteed and the in- 
tegrity of its borders respected by the 
Arab countries. I am convinced that if 
the United States would pursue a policy 
along the lines I proposed, tension in the 
Middle East would be ended quickly and 
peace between Israel and the Arab States 
would be attained. Neediess to add, I 
was happy to support the economic aid 
program under which Israel will receive 
about $30 million during the coming 
year, although I felt she should have re- 
ceived as much as in previous years. 

On several occasions during the ses- 
sion I took the floor in the House to ex- 
tend greetings to various nationality 
groups whose homelands are now under 
the yoke of Communist imperialism. I 
refer to Poland, the Ukraine, Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and others. In each such in- 
stance I assured these people that we, as 
Americans realize their great plight, 
that we support their aspirations for na- 
tional independence and freedom, and 
that we shall at all times be ready to 
help them in every way possible. Theirs 
is a just and righteous cause which de- 
serves our support. 

I have also introduced a bill to des- 
ignate December 15 of each year as 
Bill of Rights Day, in honor of the first 
10 amendments to the United States 
Constitution establishing the basic free- 
doms and fundamental rights of the 
American people. Another one of my 
bills recommends that deputy United 
States marshal jobs be placed under the 
civil-service classified system. 

At the beginning of the session, the 
Democrats proposed that the exemption 
for income tax be increased so that low- 
income families be aided. Later a com- 
promise was reached whereby a $20-per- 
person tax reduction was recommended. 
I was glad to vote for this reduction, but 
unfortunately the Republican adminis- 
tration forces killed it in the Senate. I 
hope that tax relief for low-income 
groups can be attained in the next 
session. 

Other measures which I supported are 
an adequate public-housing program, in- 
creased penalties for violation of anti- 
monopoly laws, a highway program 
financed on a practical basis, Federal aid 
for school construction, elimination of 
excess profits on Government contracts, 
aid for mental-health research, and 
many others. Some of these are not yet 
enacted. 

CONCLUSION 

This is by no means the full story of 
my activities in Congress. Due to lim- 
itations of space I am stressing only 
those matters which are of greater and 
more general interest. A chapter in it- 
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self is the service performed for many 
constituents who seek my help and ad- 
vice in personal matters. Some require 
intervention in immigration matters, 
others need help in housing problems, 
servicemen’s hardship cases, veterans’ 
pensions, social-security payments, 
postal-service matters, information and 
literature about the Government, and 
numerous other inquiries. These are 
handled both in my Washington and 
New York offices courteously and effi- 
cinetly. I regard it a privilege to be 
helpful to all those who seek my help, 
and nothing pleases me more than when 
my efforts in behalf of my constituents 
prove successful. 

I am proud to present this record of 
my achievements during the current ses- 
sion. It isan account of my stewardship 
of office which, I trust, will be read care- 
fully by the constituent. I leave it to 
his good judgment to evaluate this rec- 
ord. Even if we may not see eye to eye 
on all issues, I have no fear that the in- 
telligent and informed citizen will realize 
that the welfare of the American people 
as a whole stands uppermost in my mind 
and my actions. The whole world looks 
to the American people for guidance and 
leadership. We must stand united in 
our efforts toward human freedom, 
peace, and the dignity of man. 

May I take this occasion to wish to 
all my constituents and my friends in 
and out of Congress a peaceful and a 
prosperous 1956. 


Senate Committee Version of Bank Hold- 
ing Company Bill Would Give Go- 
Ahead To Chain Bankers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial reprinted from the July 28, 1955, 
issue of the American Banker, which ex- 
presses a position with which I am in 
general accord. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EMASCULATED—SENATE COMMITTEE VERSION OF 
BANK HOLDING COMPANY BILL WOULD GIVE 
Go-AHEAD TO CHAIN BANKERS 


Rather worse than nothing at all is the 
Senate Banking Committee’s version of the 
bank holding company bill which drops the 
House-passed provisions against further 
acquisition of banks in other States. 

This takes the guts out of the Spence bill 
as approved by the House o; Repreesntatives. 
It flies into the face of all those banking in- 
terests in the United States which believe 
that since branch banking across State lines 
is unlawful, its equivalent extension through 
the holding company device should be equal- 
ly taboo. The Spence bill was drawn to bring 
group banking operations definitely into the 
same legal restrictions that apply to branch 
banking. Why has the Senate Committee 
spayed this provision? 
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The Senate version would be or 
the active holding company intere 
go-ahead signal for attempting 
their form of branch banking 
State in which they can get a foothold 

The Senate version would sti] 
Federal Reserve Board approval for 
tions of additional banks by holdi 
panies. In other words, the law 
authorize holding-company expansi 
ize it, and State lines would be no b : 
the Reserve Board favored crossing th, 
Congress, having considered and rejec: 
proposed ban against crossing Stat¢ 
could be interpreted as having 
and legalized interstate branch ba 
admissible by the back door. 

The one purported safeguard, a r 
ment for hearings by the Reserve | 
anyone protests a proposed a 
would work out only as the Reserve 
desired it to work. Hearings might be he 
But by that time options, or agreement 
tually sealing the fate of the bank in gq 
tion would be in their final stag 
whether opposition by State banking ae 
ment authorities, or local banking er 
could upset well-laid plans of a lo 
to sell out to the holding compa 
tremely doubtful. 

We are sure a lot of Senators and 
gressmen will hear from their banker 
stituents in both big and small tow 

Do the bankers and legislatures 
branch-banking States want to see t 
left open for chain banking systems her 
States to own and operate satellite banks 
within their borders? 

Do independent bankers who have worked 
so hard to obtain passage of a real 
holding company control bill relish the p 
pect that the Senate version would 
holding company expansion authorizi 
measure? 

Do the Members of the Senate 
committee which emasculated the 
rights powers from the Spence bill tex 
realize that they are opening their States t 
out-of-State controlled branch 

Do Members of Congress want 
put over on them interstate branch bar 
by indirection in the guise of grou; 
chain banking when they most certai 
would not accept any bill to authorize inter- 
state branch banking? 

Do the people in Denver, in St. I 
Kansas—in almost any city or State that 
you might name—look benignly upon the 
probability that ambitious men in the group 
banking field, with access to vast and pow- 
erful city capital funds, would be in\ 
to engage in a competition for chain-bank 
expansion—an expansion that can 1 
when their local banking systems succu! 
to regional chains, and regional chains are 
absorbed into national systems? 

Do the big New York City and Chicago 
banks contemplate with pleasure the prob- 
ability that they will have to engage in th 
competition for branch operations within 
and beyond their States’ lines? 

All this, while branch banking y 
limited to State control by State and Fed- 
eral law. 

It is a simple and accepted provisior 
law that if something is illegal and against 
public policy, it is equally illegal and agains! 
public policy to do it by subterfuge or inal: 
rection. 

We have no assurance that the Feders 
Reserve Board (which at times historical\) 
has had little sympathy for the small-town 
bank and its community needs and also 4! 
times has been strongly in favor of branch 
banking) will stand between the Nation and 
the sort of chain-branch banking which we 
envision in the questions above. If there 's 
to be a real bar, the ban must be written 
into the Federal statutes at their source, 
in the Halls of the House and the Senate. 


banking 
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is stric 








nkers are too shrewd to be in 
tion over the emasculation of the 
din g company bill in the Senate. 
won a great battle in the Senate 
e's revision of the Spence bill text. 
they will be able to consolidate 
evement into a victory that will 
the sort of bank holding company 
they want, or kill it altogether, 
‘pon the solidity of the proponents 
ding-company control in the House 
entatives and among the Senate 
lp. 
‘there was a time for loyal action 
Independent Bankers of America— 
rican Bankers Association has been 
in this struggle to restrict holding 
to the same limits as branch 
that time is now. 





Echo Park 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
following letter dated July 29, 1955, in 
which Mr. Howard Zahniser, Washing- 
ton representative for the Council of 
Conservationists, comments on the sig- 
nificance of our resistance, in this 1st ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress, to the threat- 
ened invasion of the National Park Sys- 
tem at Echo Park. I am particularly 
pleased to be able to place this letter in 
the RecorD, not because it refers to what 
I have personally done to help insure 
protection of this natural area but more 
because I am happy to have taken part 
in a forthright stand protecting this 
American heritage. The conservation- 
have won their battle thus far. 
Through their efforts they have con- 
vinced many of my contemporaries how 
unwise an invasion of Echo Park would 
be. The conservationists have had 
nothing to gain but the satisfaction of 
knowing that their efforts will be lauded 
by future generations. They are a vigi- 
lant and influential group. They are 
also reasonable, and I am sure that when 
a reasonable solution to the upper Colo- 
rado problem is presented they will be 
among the first to welcome it. 

The letter follows: 

COUNCIL OF CONSERVATIONISTS, 
New York, N. Y., July 29, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN P. SAYLor, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SAYLOR: In the national public 

interest it is certainly a most fortunate thing 
that the 84th Congress’s first session has 
refused to tolerate the threat to the na- 
tional park system that has been posed by 
the Colorado River storage project, and you 
are to be congratulated for your leadership 
‘Dn national park protection. 
__ This conservation achievement in resist- 
‘ng the authorization of the Echo Park Dam 
'n the Dinosaur National Monument is deep- 
4Y Significant. 

Objections to the Echo Park Dam arise, 
erty from the fact that it would be 

uit in one of the superbly beautiful and 
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wondrous natural areas of our earth—in an 
area that it would be a shame to use for 
a dam site. But the objections go beyond 
this because they involve the protection of 
all such areas of beauty and wildness. 


OUR NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


Because this area is of such an outstand- 
ing character, it has become a part of our 
national park system. By a firm policy aris- 
ing from the genius of the American people 
and their regard for the unspoiled America 
that they love and find so inspiring—a policy 
established in law by Congress nearly 40 
years ago and since reaffirmed—this national 
park system has become a, world-famous 
means for preserivng some of: our American 
wilderness, a few of its best, pristine areas. 
We have placed the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment wtihin this system in order to apply 
the preservation principles of the system to 
the scenic wiid canyons of the Green and 
Yampa Rivers. 

To permit the construction of this pro- 
posed Echo Park Dam would thus not only 
destroy the natural scenic splendor which we 
seek to preserve there. It would also, in 
this instance, render ineffective the national 
park system as a means for safeguarding 
such splendors. 

Never since the establishment of the na- 
tional park system by Congress in 1916 has 
there been such a dam authorized in any 
unit of this national park system—though 
there have been, and are, many such struc- 
tures proposed by their would-be builders, 
in more than a dozen national parks and 
monuments. 

Thus broad national policy has been deeply 
involved in this controversy, because the 
Echo Park Dam is a threat to the national 
park system. 

PRESERVING NATURAL AREAS 


But our concern is even greater than this, 
because a threat to the national park system 
is a threat to any hope we have of pre- 
serving any of our land in its natural, un- 
spoiled beauty. It is a threat to our wild- 
life refuges, a threat to all our State and 
city parks, a threat to our wilderness areas, 
our national forests, and to all the areas that 
we have sought to set aside for special pres- 
ervation purposes by the device of land clas- 
sification. It is a threat to all these because 
it endangers what has been deemed to be 
the safest of all such systems of land classi- 
fication, the national park system. 

If the national parks and monuments 
scarcely be saved, how can we hope to protect 
these other areas? 

It would be a tragic thing, indeed, to weak- 
en our public policy for preserving some of 
our land in its natural condition. 


THE NEED FOR WILDERNESS 


We deeply need our areas of wildness. 

We need our unspoiled parks for recreation, 
for the kind of recreation that can be found 
only in natural areas. As Henry Thoreau 
said in his famous book Walden, “We need 
the tonic of wildness.” It is not only for 
enjoyment but also for much-needed relief 
from the stress and strain of our civilized 
living that we go to the areas that are pro- 
tected nd assured of preservation only be- 
cause \.1ey are dedicated to this purpose, 

We civilized people have tended to remove 
ourselves from contact with the rest of the 
natural world of which we really are a part. 
Our mechanized civilization threatens to 
change for human exploitation every last 
area on the earth. Were these tendencies 
to continue, were these threats to prevail, 
future generations would be entirely de- 
prived of access to natural areas. They 
would even gradually lose the sense of the 
importance of such natural areas. We who 
know the value to us of these unspoiled na- 
tional parks know that it would be funda- 
mentally tragic to lose them and to lose 
our sense of values that preserve them. 
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OUR ONLY HOPE 


Our only hope, however, for preserving 
any such areas, in the face of our increasing 
population and our growing civilization, is 
through our governmencal policy of setting 
aside areas specifically for preservation. 
That policy is what has been at stake here. 
That is why it is so important that this 
Colorado project be redesigned by its makers 
so that it does not, in their own opinion, de- 
pend on any proposed dam in our national 
park system . 

Our American policy for preserving some 
of our wilderness which we are here defend- 
ing, is based on two understandings. 

1. We are confident that our land and 
water resources are great and varied enough 
that we can have a system of national parks 
without sacrificing other advantages. 

2. On the other hand, our preservation 
program is based on the understanding that 


our civilization is such that no lands will 
persist unexploited except those that are 
deliberately set aside and faithfully pro- 
tected. 


For this policy to succeed we must respect 
our «<iedications. Otherwise those areas will 
disappear 1 by 1, whenever it is profitable 
to exploit them. We cannot merely set aside 
an area until we get to it with some kind of 
exploitation project without defrauding both 
our own and future generations. 


ECHO PARK S SIGNIFICANCE 


To tolerate the possibility of building the 
Echo Park Dam would certainly jeopardize 
this public policy of national park preserva- 
tion. 

So, turning back this threatened invasion 
has been a reaffirmation of the sanctity of all 
the areas which the Nation has dedicated for 
preservation. It has helped to make sure 
that our whole system of parks, monuments, 
wildlife refuges, wilderness, wild, primitive, 
and roadless areas will be safeguarded more 
firmly than ever. 

All who have shared in this reaffirmation 
can well have a deep sense of satisfaction. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD ZAHNISER, 
Washington Representative. 





The Stakes Are High—The Fight Over 
Western Rights Is Underway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me on the control, appropriation, use, 
and distribution of water. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

I take this opportunity to call attention 
to a problem of tremendous importance to 
the people of the West. For nearly a cen- 
tury it has been the settled rule that west- 
ern water rights are dependent on and de- 
termined by State law. That's precisely what 
the Congress intended down through the 
years, yet a small but determined group 
continue to carry on the fight for the con- 
trol of our western waters. It is true that 
we have lost a legal skirmish or two but 
the stakes are high and now the people of 
the West are alarmed and they are ready 
to fight. Let no one be so fooled as to 
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believe that the people of the western em- 
pire will under any circumstances surrender 
their water rights to the Federal Govern- 
ment. We are prepared to battle to the 
bitter end to preserve and protect our west- 
ern water rights. 

The economy of thriving communities all 
over the West depend almost entirely on 
the crops produced from the 27 million acres 
under irrigation. Water has been applied 
to 75 percent of that acreage as a result 
of substantial local investments over a period 
of many years. The stability and security of 
western water law provided the incentive 
for these large investments of private capi- 
tal. These unwarranted attacks on our 
water rights strike directly at the founda- 
tion of the economy of the Western States. 
Freedom to divert water and apply it to 
beneficial uses long distances from the point 
of diversion is essential to the growth, de- 
velopment and prosperity of our public land 
States. ° 

To my way of thinking the time has come 
for the Congress to reaffirm, restate, and rein- 
force that long list of Federal laws enacted 
for the express purpose of preserving the in- 
tegrity of State water law. If we fail to do 
so I am very fearful there will be a continu- 
ing trend toward Federal encroachment on 
this traditional field of State jurisdiction. 
Strange as it may seem, this movement could 
constitute a serious threat to water rights 
long since acquired and put to beneficial use 
in the Western States. 

Many Members of the 
House from the Western States have been 
greatly concerned with this problem and 
appropriate bills have been introduced seek- 
ing a solution of this problem. In the last 
session of Congress I introduced S. 863 for 
myself and for Senators MALONE, BIBLE, 
DWORSHAK, ALLOTT, GOLDWATER, WELKER, 
and CurTIs. Many other Senators indicated 
their desire to be associated with legisla- 
tion along the lines of my bill. Earlier this 
year H. R. 741, H. R. 3404, and H. R. 6147, 
all being similar in purpose and effect, were 
introduced in the House. The position of 
the National Reclamation Association on 
the objectives of legislation of this general 
character is plain and evident from reso- 
lution No. 2, adopted at its 1954 annual con- 
vention, which reads as follows: 

“Whereas the authority to regulate and 
control the appropriation, distribution, and 
use of the waters of streams arising in 
States lying wholly or partly west of the 
98th meridian is properly the exclusive sov- 
ereign function of the States; and 

“Whereas existing laws have not resulted 
in clear and uniform practice in accordance 
with said principles by all Federal agencies 
and officers having to do with use or de- 
velopment of water resources: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Reclamation As- 
sociation, reaffirming and amplifying its pol- 
icy developed during past years by appro- 
priate resolutions, That the association 
urges the enactment of a Federal law clearly 
and unequivocaluy recognizing the title of 
the States to waters therein, and requiring 
all Federal agencies and officers to proceed 
in conformity with State water laws in all 
matters having to do with appropriation, 
adjudication, use, ownership, and distribu- 
tion of water and water rights in such States; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the association strongly 
urges the cooperation of the executive branch 
of the Government in the attainment of 
the above objectives.” 


In my judgment the decision of the Su- 
preme Court rendered on June 6 last in the 
case of the Federal Power Commission v. 
The State of Oregon has made the need 
for this type of legislation more urgent 
than ever. In a sincere effort to find proper 
and adequate language to clearly define and 
restate the Federal law in this field, I have 
sought the aid and assistance of a number 


Senate and the 


of highly qualified and interested persons 
in revising the language of S. 863 and also 
in preparing this statement. It seems to 
me that some of the safeguards afforded 
Federal interests in the revised bill are un- 
necessary, but we have incorporated them 
in the new draft to meet some of the objec- 
tions which have been raised to S. 863 at 
various times 

I have forwarded the redraft to the staff 
of our Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and I have been assured that 
a committee print of the new draft will 
be made available in the nature of a pro- 
posed amendment to my bill S. 863. The 
revised language submitted is as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the ‘Water Rights Settlement Act of 
1956.’ 

“DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Sec. 2. In the arid and semiarid regions 
west of the 98th meridian rights to the use 
of water are property rights which are fun- 
damental to the economic life and well- 
being.of the American people. In view of 
the fact that the needs for water do not 
coincide with the location or the natural 
flow of the available sources of supply, it is 
recognized that rights to impound and divert 
water and to apply it to beneficial purposes, 
frequently at places substantial distances 
from the points of diversion or storage, are 
matters of paramount importance. To pro- 
mote the beneficial application of the avail- 
able water supplies in these regions it is and 
has been necessary that pubiic ard non- 
public entities be encouraged to make in- 
vestments in water resource developments. 
Security of right to the use of water for 
beneficial purposes is essential to such en- 
couragement, and regulating the acquisition 
of water rights must be orderly and with full 
regard to the need for stability of such rights 
if public and private investments in water- 
resource development are to continue on a 
sound basis. Neither the proprietorship 
functions of the United States derived from 
the ownership of the public lands nor the 
exercise of its powers relating to interstate 
commerce and the general welfare should be 
permitted unduly to interfere with prior 
rights to the use of -water or the orderly ac- 
quisition of such rights in the future. For 
more than 90 years this policy has been 
recognized by the Congress and the acquisi- 
tion of such rights under State law has been 
encouraged and repeatedly protected by 
Federal legislation. Under this policy these 
States have been able to make their proper 
contribution to the strength of the Union, 
and 27 million acres of arid and semiarid 
land have been brought under irrigation, of 
which only one-fourth are a result of fed- 
erally assisted projects. It has not been 
and is not the intention of the Congress that 
Federal agencies, in pursuing their programs 
for water resources development in these 
arid and semiarid areas, shall have any pre- 
rogative to preempt the field or to cast clouds 
on the security of prior rights under State 
law acquired for beneficial purposes. Be- 
cause of the fact that previous acts of Con- 
gress have been and may be interpreted 
with respect to these States so as to cast 
clouds on such prior rights and to interfere 
with the future orderly development of 
water resources in accordance with the fore- 
going declaration, it is the purpose of this 
act: (1) to remove any such clouds; (2) to 
provide for the future acquisition of un- 
appropriated waters, navigable and non- 
navigable, in .compliance with State laws; 
and (3) to provide adequate protections of 
the Federal interests to the end that the 
Federal Government may perform its func- 
tions in a manner consistent with the fore- 
going purposes. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Src. 8. For the purposes of this act— 

“(a) ‘Federal agency’ means the executive 
departments and independent establish- 
ments of the United States, and corporations 
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primarily acting as instrume: 
agencies of the United States; 

“(b) ‘Employee of the Gover: 
cludes officers or employees of 
agency, members of the military 
forces of the United States, and ; 
ing on behalf of any Federal a 
official capacity, whether tem 
otherwise. 

“APPLICABILITY 

“Sec. 4. This act shall apply o1 
lying wholly or in part west 
meridian. 


“FEDERAL INTERFERENCE WITH wa 

PREVIOUSLY ACQUIRED UNDER < 

“Sec. 5. In the use of water f 
pose in connection with Feder 
projects, or activities no Feder 
employee of the Government 
with the exercise of any right 
of water for beneficial purposs 
acquired under and recognized } 
tom or law except when expressly 
by law and upon payment of j 
sation therefor: Provided, That 
sions of this act shall not be 
preclude, when authorized by F: 
the acquisition by the United St 
rights by purchase, exchange, 
demnation, 


“FUTURE ACQUISITION OF WATE! 


“Sec. 6. Subject to existing 1 
State law, all navigable and n 
waters are hereby reserved for ; 
and use of the public pursuant 
and rights to the use of such 
beneficial purposes shall be acqu 
State laws relating to the appropr 
trol, use, and distribution of 
Federal agencies and permitte¢ 
and employees of the Governmé 
use of water for any purpose ir 
with Federal programs, project 
licenses, or permits, shall, as a 
precedent to the use of any su 
quire rights to the use thereof in 
with State laws and procedures 
the control, appropriation, use, 
tion of such water: Provided, T} 
in this act shall be construed t 
the storage and release of wate: 
United States solely for the pre 
floods: Provided further, That 
States may acquire such right 
thorized under Federal law, by p 
change, gift, or condemnation 
further, That no right acquired w 
law shall be enforceable against 
States if such right would be 
against the United States only bs 
State law or custom which di 
against the United States or dé 
United States the opportunity 
such rights on terms and conditi 
as favorable as those under which 
entity or person may acquire su 
And provided further, That nothi 
act shall be construed to permit 
son or entity to acquire the ri 
or divert waters in any natio! 
monument unless otherwise auth 
act of Congress. 


“WAIVER OF IMMUNITY TO S 


“Sec. 7. (a) Consent is hereby 
join the United States as a defe1 
suit relating to the control, app! 
use, or distribution of water whi 
used for beneficial purposes when 
United States is or claims to be t 
any right to the use of such wat 
the process of acquiring any right 
use thereof by appropriation u ‘ 
law or otherwise, and (2) the United States 
is a necessary party to such suit. The United 
States, when a party to any such 
shall be deemed to have waived 
to plead that said State laws are 
cable or that the United States is! 
able thereto by reason of its sovere! 

(2) shall be subject to the judgmen 
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f the court having jurisdiction 
suit in the same manner and to 
ent as a private individual under 
tances: Provided, That judgment 
all not be entered against the 

tes in any such suit. 
nmons or other process in any 
may be served on the Attorney 
the United States or his desig- 
entative, or on the United States 
the district in which the court 
irisdiction of any such suit is sit- 


the absence of the service of sum- 
her process in any such suit, the 
General of the United States or his 
representative is authorized, 
person or by writing, to make an 
e or file pleadings in any such suit 
f of the United States and thereby 
ubject the United States to the juris- 
f any such court. 

On petition of the United States any 
such t may be removed pursuant to title 
“ey the United States Code from a State 
an the district court of the United 
States f the district and division within 

action is pending. 
“INTERSTATE LITIGATION 


“Spc 8. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
authorizing the joinder of the 
ted States in any suit or controversy in 
the Supreme Court of the United States re- 
the rights of States to the use of 

the water of any interstate stream. 


EQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT AND TREATY 
OBLIGATIONS 


> 


Sec. 9. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
rued to interfere with the rights of any 
tate to waters apportioned under any in- 

terstate compact or judicial decree, or to per- 
ppropriations of water under State law 
iterfere with the fulfillment of treaty 
ns of the United States.” 
gress has repeatedly endeavored to ex- 
press its intention that Federal programs 
hould not interfere with State law relating 
1e ownership, control, appropriation, 
distribution, and use of water. The Congress 
d its policy as early as 1866 when it 
couraged State control by permitting the 
cquisition of water rights first on nonnavi- 
ble streams and bodies of water, on the 
pu lands of the 3 Western States and 
8 Territories and later when it subordinated 
avigation west of the 98th meridian to ap- 
riative rights and by subjecting flood- 
ntrol projects to the policy of protecting 
present and future beneficial consumptive 
ises and recently by providing for adjudica- 
tion of water rights, other than on interstate 
streams, in State courts. Down through the 
years the Congress has reaffirmed its posi- 
tion time and again that Western water laws 








are to be observed and followed by the Fed- 
eral Government. Let me cite these provi- 
§10NS ¢ iaw: 

1. The act of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 253); 
2. The act of July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 218); 

7 Desert Land Act of March 3, 1877 
ly St 77); 

4. Se n 8 of the Reclamation Act of 1902 
(32 Stat. 390); 

5. Sections 9 (b) and 27 of the Federal 


Power Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 1077); 

6. Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act of 
1934 (48 Stat. 1269): 

7. The Great Plains Water Conservation 
and Utilization Projects Act of October 14, 
1920 (54 Stat. 1119); 

* = Water Conservation Act of 1939 (53 

9. Section 1 of the Floog Control Act of 
February 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887); 

10. The National Parks Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 885): 

11, Section 208 of the act of July 10, 1952, 
authorizi , suits against the United States 
'n State courts for the adjudication of water 





12. Subsection 3 (e) of the Submerged 
Lands Act of May 22, 1953 (67 Stat. 31 ); and 
finally, 

13. The act of July 23, 1955 (being section 
4 (b) of Public Law 167—84th Cong.), the 
act providing for multiple use of the surface 
of tracts of public land. 

Until very recently it was generally be- 
lieved that the Desert Land Act of 1877 ef- 
fectively severed the usufructuary rights to 
water from the Federal ownership of all pub- 
lic lands so as to render the water subject to 
appropriation under State law. California 
Oregon Power Co. v. Beaver Portland Cement 
Co. (295 U. S. 142): see Nebraska v. Wyo- 
ming (325 U.S. 589, 611 et seq). The sweep- 
ing opinion in the former case seemed to 
provide ample justification for such a belief. 
The Supreme Court said in the case Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power Co. vy. Beaver Portland 
Cement Co. (295 U. S., at 162-163): 

“As the owner of the public domain, the 
Government possessed the power to dispose 
of land and water thereon together, or to 
dispose of them separately * * *. The fair 
construction of the provision now under re- 
view is that Congress intended to establish 
the rule that for the future the land shoulc 
be patented separately; and all nonnaviga- 
ble waters thereon should be reserved for 
the use of the public under the laws of the 
States and Territories named. The words 
that the water of all sources of water sup- 
ply upon the public lands and not navigable 
‘shall remain and be held free for the ap- 
propriation and use of the public’ are not 
susceptible of any other construction. The 
only exception made is that in favor of ex- 
isting rights; and the only rule spoken of is 
that of appropriation. * * *. What we hold 
is that following the act of 1877, if not be- 
fore, all nonnavigable waters then a part of 
the public domain became publici juris, sub- 
ject to the plenary control of the designated 
States.” 

In the case of Federal Power Commission 
v. Oregon (Docket 367), decided on June 6 
last, the Supreme Court injected great doubt 
and uncertainty into the validity of many 
water law principles accepted generally in 
the public land States. The applicant in 
that case did not acquire water rights for 
power generation under the laws of Oregon, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 9 
(b) and 27 of the Federal Water Power Act 
of 1920, as amended. The proposed dam 
would abut an Indian reservation created in 
1855 on one side and a power site reserve, 
established in 1909, on the other. The Court 
sustained the granting of the license, not- 
withstanding the failure to comply with 
State law, on the ground, among others, that 
the Desert Land Act of 1877 does not apply 
“to the use of waters on reservations of the 
United States.” It appears clear that the 
court used the term “reservations” to in- 
clude all public lands withdrawn or reserved 
from sale or disposition under the public 
land laws, such as national forests. 

Justice Douglas, in a dissenting opinion 
filed on June 6, 1955, in the case of F. P.C. v. 
Oregon above referred to, said: 

“The argument pressed on us by the United 
States is akin to the one urged in Nebraska v. 
Wyoming (325 U. S. 589, 611 et seq.). In 
that case, the United States struggled to be 
rid of the rule of law that made its water 
rights on nonnavigable streams of the West 
dependent on State law. It claimed that it 
owned all the unappropriated water in the 
basin of the North Platte River. The argu- 
ment was made not only under the Reclama- 
tion Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 388), but also 
under the Desert Land Act of 1877 (19 Stat. 
877), the act involved here. We reserved 
decision as to whether under some circum- 
stances the United States might be the owner 
of unappropriated water rights. But we 
held that under those acts the United States 
took its water rights like other landowners, 
viz, pursuant to State law governing appro- 
priation, 
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“Unless we are to depart from that ruling, 
we must accept Oregon's claim here.’ 

Justice Douglas cited two cases supporting 
his position, Power Company v. Cement Com- 
pany above mentioned and also the case of 
Ickes v. Fox (300 U. S. 82), arising in the 
State of Washington, in which case the Sec- 
retary of the Interior contended that because 
the Government diverted, stored, and dis- 
tributed the water it thereby acquired owner- 
ship of that water. The Supreme Court re- 
jected this contention. Appropriations, 
under the Reclamation Act, it said, were 
made not for the Government but for the 
use of the landowners, and by the terms of 
that law, as well as Washington law and of 
the contract, the water rights became the 
property of the landowners, wholly distinct 
from the property of the Government in the 
irrigation works. 

Justice Douglas concluded his opinion with 
this powerful and impelling statement: 

“The Desert Land Act applies to ‘public 
land": and the Federal Power Act (41 Stat. 
1063, as amended, 16 U. S. C. 791a et seq.), 
grants the Commission authority to issue 
licenses for power development ‘upon any 
part of the public lands and reservations of 
the United States.’ * * * The definition of 
those terms in the act says nothing about 
water rights. And, as I have pointed out, it 
has been the long-term policy of Congress to 
separate western land from water rights 

“The final resort of the Commission is to 
the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847), pro- 
viding: 

“*That the President may, at any time 
in his discretion, temporarily withdraw from 
settlement, location, sale, or entry any of the 
public lands of ‘the United States, includ- 
ing the district of Alaska and reserve the 
same for water-power sites, irrigation, classi- 
fication of lands, or other public purposes 
to be specified in the orders of withdrawals, 
and such withdrawals or reservations shall 
remain in force until revoked by him or by 
an act of Congress.’ 

“It was under this act that some of the 
lands here involved were reserved for a power 
site. But the act of June 25, 1910, by its 
very terms, did no more than withdraw these 
public lands ‘from settlement, location, sale, 
or entry.’ The act did not purport to touch 
or change in any way the provision of the 
Desert Land Act that pertains to water rights. 
If the words of the 1910 act are to control, 
water rights remained undisturbed The 
lands remained ‘public lands,’ save only that 
settlers could not locate on them. I assume 
that the United States could have recalled 
its grant of jurisdiction over water rights, 
saving, of course, all vested rights. But the 
United States has not expressly done so; and 
we should not construe any law as achieving 
that result unless the purpose of Congress 
is clear. 

“The reason is that the rule adopted by 
the Court profoundly affects the economy of 
many States, 10 of whom are here in protest 
In the West, the United States owns a vast 
amount of land, in some States over 50 per- 
cent of all the land. If by mere Executive 
action the Federal lands may be reserved and 
all the water rights appurtenant to them 
returned to the United States, vast disloca- 
tions in the economies of the Western States 
may follow. For the right of withdrawal 
of public lands granted by the 1910 act is 
not only for ‘waterpower sites’ but for a 
host of public projects—‘irrigation, classifi- 
cations of lands, or other public purposes.’ 
Federal officials have long sought that au- 
thority. It has been consistently denied 
them. We should deny it again. Certainly 
the United States could not appropriate the 
water rights in defiance of Oregon law, if it 
built the dam. It should have no greater 
authority when it makes a grant to a private 
power group.” 

The possible ramifications of this new 
decision are practically unlimited 
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of acres of public lands have been withdrawn 
or reserved since 1877. Many of these are 
prime watershed areas. A good many ques- 
tions arise as a result of the confusion cre- 
ated by the recent Supreme Court decision 
in the Oregon case. 

(a) Are State law appropriations made on 
such lands since their withdrawal totally 
invalid? Or only invalid against Federal 
uses on such lands? 

(b) Are the Federal rights riparian in 
character and limited to the watershed of 
the stream? Or are they applicable to any 
beneficial use on Federal lands? Cf. Win- 
ters v. U. S. (207 U.S. 564). 

(c) Are such Federal rights subject to the 
doctrine of equitable apportionment among 
States? Or are they a first charge against 
the stream capable of destroying appropria- 
tive rights acquired under State law? Cf. 
Hinderlider v. La Plata (304 U. S. 92). See 
Petition of Intervention of the United States, 
Arizona v. California, pending in the Su- 
preme Court. 

(dad) Are rights of the United States to use 
water for irrigation on reclamation projects 
carved from Federal reservations or with- 
drawals superior to those for use on privately 
owned lands? Or does section 8 of the 1902 
Reclamation Act constitute a specific modi- 
fication of the Supreme Court's interpreta- 
tion of the Desert Land Act? 

(e) Are Federal rights to use water for the 
generation of power on Federal reservations 
as a part of the reclamation project valid 
without reference to the doctrine of priority? 

(f) Are nonirrigation uses on reclamation 
projects carved from Federal withdrawals 
superior to irrigation uses since section 8 
of the 1902 act refers specifically to State 
laws relating to “water used in irrigation’’? 

These questions are not intended to ex- 
haust the possibilities. They merely illus- 
trate the confusion and uncertainty which 
could result if Congress does not act to 
clarify the appropriability of water under 
State law. 

It could take 30 years of litigation to know 
the full import of this decision. Only Con- 
gress can prevent such a cloud on the fu- 
ture development of the West. 

Back of this bitter struggle over western 
water rights, as I have pointed out, is a long 
history of efforts by Congress to protect 
western water laws and prevent administra- 
tive supersedures of those laws. This his- 
tory commences with the discovery of gold 
in California. The public lands on which it 
was found were unsurveyed and not open by 
Federal law to occupation and settlement. 
Miners and settlers nevertheless rushed into 
these areas and, lacking regulatory Federal 
laws, they framed in every district rules of 
government whereby peace and order were 
reasonably well maintained. These rules, 
customs or laws of the miners as they have 
been variously called, recognized that dis- 
covery and appropriation should be the foun- 
dation of a possessor’s mineral and water 
rights. They secured to all persons, with 
practicable limitations, an absolute equality 
of right and privilege. 

Gold mining, in most cases, could not be 
undertaken without water, so it was neces- 
sary to bring water from streams and lakes 
to the mining localities. Under the rules of 
the miners, the first appropriator of water, 
to be conveyed to these localities for min- 
ing or other beneficial purposes, was recog- 
nized as having, to the extent of actual 
beneficial use, a prior or better right. So- 
called common-law doctrines respecting the 
rights of riparian owners could not be ap- 
plied. Nature and necessity dictated other- 
wise. 

For 18 years, from 1848 to 1866, these local 
regulations and customs as enforced and 
molded by the State courts and implemented 
by State legislation, constituted the law gov- 
erning all property in minerals and water on 
the public lands. The system was basically 
good and Congress recognized that fact. Its 
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recognition in legislative form became the 
act of July 26, 1866, declaring that mineral 
lands of the public domain were free and 
open to exploration and occupation, and 
providing that water rights which had vested 
and accrued by priority of possession under 
local customs, laws and decisions should be 
federally recognized and protected. Mr. 
Justice Field correctly construed the inten- 
tion of Congress in enacting this law, hold- 
ing that it was to secure existing and future 
possessory rights by a patent from the Fed- 
eral Government. Jennison v. Kirk (98 U.S. 
453, 459). 

The possessory rights vested by the 1866 
act were further extended and protected by 
Congress ,in the act of July 9, 1870. Mr. 
Justice Sutherland stated that the effect of 
these two acts was not limited to rights ac- 
quired before 1866. ‘“‘They reach into the 
future as well,” he said, “and approve and 
confirm the policy of appropriation for a 
beneficial use, as recognized by local rules 
and customs, and the legislation and judicial 
decisions of the arid-land States, as the test 
and measure of private rights in and to the 
nonnavigable waters of the public domain.” 
(See sec. 17, 16 Stat. 217.) California Ore- 
gon Power Co. v. Beaver Portland Cement Co. 
(295 U. S. 142). 

In the Desert Land Act of March 3, 1877, 
which was applicable to 11 States and poten- 
tial States, Congress specified that all surplus 
nonnavigable waters, over and above bona 
fide prior appropriations, should remain free 
for the appropriation and use of the public 
for irrigation, mining, and manufacturing 
purposes. Mr. Justice Sutherland said that 
if the language of this act was to be given 
its natural meaning, and the Supreme Court 
at that time saw no reason why it should not 
be given that meaning, it effected a sever- 
ance of all nonnavigable waters upon the 
public domain, not theretofore appropriated, 
from the land itself, and made such waters 
available for appropriation under State laws. 
California Oregon Power Co. v. Beaver Port- 
land Cement Co. (supra, p. 158). 

Do not get the impression, however, that 
the Supreme Court went along willingly in 
all instances with congressional intent. 
Navigability in law does not always mean 
navigability in fact. This presents a prob- 
lem which can send the Court off on un- 
foreseen tangents. Some of these excursions 
continue to be matters of great concern to 
the reclamation States. The first such ex- 
cursion, of importance here, was the result 
of a complaint filed by the Attorney General 
in 1897 against the Rio Grande Irrigation 
Co. to restrain it from constructing a dam 
across the Rio Grande River at Elephant 
Butte, New Mex. The Attorney General per- 
suaded the Supreme Court that the con- 
templated construction would seriously im- 
pair the navigable capacity of the river. The 
Rio Grande, within the boundaries of New 
Mexico, obviously was not a river which in 
its ordinary condition carried trade and 
travel, and the Supreme Court acknowledged 
that fact. Nevertheless, on the theory that 
depletion of flow might affect navigable 
capacity elsewhere, it said the 1866 law, as 
amended, formed no basis for inferring that 
Congress intended to release its control over 
the upper Rio Grande River. Further, it 
said that section 10 of the act of September 
19, 1890, prohibited obstructions to navigable 
capacity “not affirmatively authorized by 
law.” This decision impelled Justice Suther- 
land to say at a later date that, subject to 
the technicality noted, the Supreme Court 
still recognized and assented to the appro- 
priation of water, under the congressional 
acts of 1866 and 1877, in contravention of 
the riparian law rule. If these acts of Con- 
gress did not constitute an entire abandon- 
ment of the common law rule of running 
waters insofar as the public lands, and subse- 
quent grantees thereof, were concerned, they 
foreshadowed, according to Justice Suther- 
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land, the more positive declaration: 
Desert Land Act of 1877. I ha 
noted his statement that he saw 
why that act did not effect a se, 
nonnavigable waters upon the p. 
not theretofore appropriated, fr. 
itself. However, the act did n 
to Justice Sutherland, bind or 
bind the States to any particul: 
simply recognizes and gives s 
said, “insofar as the United St 
future grantees are concerned 
and local doctrine of appropriat 
to remove what otherwise might 
pediment to its full and succe 
tion.” Power Co. v. Cement C« 
158-159); U. S. v. Rio Grande ] 
(174 U. S. 690. 703). 

As I have pointed out, when 
of the Interior wrongfully sought t 
ish water rights which had vest 
doctrine of prior appropriati Jus 
Sutherland said that mere ownershi; 
irrigation works and diversion 
distribution of water did not div: 
quired water rights. Indeed, « 
priations under the "ederal rec! 
are not made for the United Stat 
ment but for the landowners a: 
law, as well as applicable State law, th 
water rights also become the propert 
landowners, wholly distinct from t 
erty of the United States in the 
works (Ickes v. For (300 U.S. 82 
lar attempt to claim water rig! by rea. 
son of ownership of the project works 
brushed aside by the Supreme ( 
Nebraska v. Wyoming in line with th 
lier pronouncements of Justice Suther 
However, while the line was held 
against administrative attrition 
seriously weakened by other d 
volving questions of navigability 
eral Power Commission licenses for 
electric power developments. 

The Federal Power Act is anothe 
lated, story which need not be 
here. Of importance to the 
States are the provisions of s¢ 
that act in which Congress specif 
stated that nothing therein sh« i be 
strued as affecting or intending 
or in any way interfere with Stat 
lating to the control, appropriat 
distribution of water used in 
for municipal or other uses, or 
right acquired therein. As a r¢ 
decisions of the Supreme Court in t! 
Iowa Co-op case and Oregon v. Federal P 
Commission, this provision l¢ 
strengthened to effectuate the original in 
tent of Congress that the issuance 
must be consonant with State law 
rights. 

Congress continuously has s 
1866 to protect western water law 
rights. The 1944 Flood Control Act 
effect of releasing navigable water 
propriation. The Submerged Land 
cifically provided that the cont 
priation, use and distribution of 
surface waters in States lying wh 
part westward of the 98th merid 
continue to be in accordance wit 
of such States.” 


Congress should continue to 
attention to water problems in 
The customs and laws which it ! ign 
since 1866 to protect and strengthen ar 
vital to the economy and the we p 
the Western States. The early (an : 
principles enunciated by the Supreme Court 
in decisions written by westerners, such 


Justice Field and Justice Sutherland, which 
are in the process of being nullified by oe 
cisions such as the New River case, the Red 


e and the 
strength- 
pped by 
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River case, the First Iowa Co-op cas 
Oregon case, must be restated and 
ened. This attrition must be 

Federal legislation if recognizea 
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ated principles of western water law are 
- problem outlined in this statement 
a serious threat to the people of 
of the country. The issue is one 
nt importance to the Nation. I 
ssed the issue in great detail and 
nted the proposed revision of my 
e hope that Western lawyers and 
rested citizens will take the time 
> problem and to give me their 
and suggestions on the pro- 
lation before the Congress con- 
xt January. I am confident that 
re re will follow its long and con- 
icy of protecting State water laws, 
sue is clearly and forcefully pre- 
anted. In this fight the sovereign States of 
' West can enlist the support of all those 
ev believe that water rights should 
istered under State law. 





A Target for the Future—Tribute to Sen- 
ate Democratic Leader Lyndon B. John- 


son 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, we 
were all saddened during the closing 
days of the session by the absence of our 
spected leader, LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
rtunately all of the reports on his 
ndition have been encouraging and we 
have every reason to hope and expect 
that he will be back with us in January 
in the leadership role. 

During the early days of his illness, 
the CBS commentator Charles S. von 
Fremd delivered a tribute to LYNDON B. 
JoHNSON Which is deeply moving. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. von Fremd’s 
broadcast be inserted in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 
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ny questions were asked of President 
Eisenhower at his news conference today, 
but 1 a single one concerned the recent 
h tack of the Senate’s majority leader, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, Of Texas. This surprised 


b the Chief Executive and his White 
House staff, who were prepared for such a 
que not only as it dealt with Senator 
JOHNSON in particular, but also as this tax- 
ealth affects all public servants 

holding high office. 
Mr. Eisenhower intended to pay lavish 
praise to Senator JOHNSON’s efforts up on 
Capitol Hill, Despite the fact these two 





rer 


resent different parties with varying 
political beliefs, each holds high admiration 
jor the other. They clashed openly last 
t before JOHNSON was stricken, over 
the accomplishments of the 84th Congress, 
i he President today intended to give 
ng Senator his just credit for the tre- 
s leadership he demonstrated during 
nths. 
nhower was also expecting an allied 
Did he believe that. candidates for 
‘he Presidency, or other high offices, should 
nave complete medical checkups prior to 
the campaign and election day, so that the 
voters would know the physical fitness of the 
men for whom they voted? ‘This matter is 


ain 


Most an obsession with Mr. Eisenhower. 





Mr. Eis 
question : 
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He feels the American people should know 
full well the condition of their high public 
Officials. 

As a matter of fact, President Eisenhower 
insists that his own top aids receive com- 
plete physical examinations every 6 months. 
The so-called White House palace guard 
must visit Walter Reed or Bethesda Naval 
Hospital semiannually for such checkups; 
Mr. Eisenhower himself, of course, is exam- 
ined with far greater regularity and fre- 
quency. 

The White House family, and high officials 
in the executive branch of this administra- 
tion, are given physical examinations often, 
at the personal direction of the President, 
and it would seem that this practice might 
be well applied to all arms of the Federal 
Government, with the leaders in the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial fields receiving 
such medical exams, for their own good and 
for the good of the country. 

It’s within the realm of possibility that 
Senator JOHNSON’s attack last Friday may 
eventually cost him the Nation’s highest 
office. A fairly substantial presidential boom 
was building up about him recently, and at 
the age of 46, he could have missed next 
year’s nomination and election and still be 
young enough for the 1960 or even 1964 
presidential years. But it would require the 
strongest assurances from the leading heart 
specialists now to convince the majority of 
voters that he could stand up under the 
strain of the White House. 

But even if the voters, nationwide, might 
not accept the talented and respected Demo- 
cratic Senator from Texas as top man on his 
party's ticket because of his ailment, his 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle pray for 
his return to the upper House. 

For Senator JOHNSON in his short period 
as majority leader exhibited abilities seldom 
found and greatly needed in this critical age 
in which we live. In his quiet, unspectacular 
way JOHNSON compiled a record that will 
stand as a target for other majority leaders 
to aim at in the future. It’s too bad that it 
took his affliction to dramatize for the peo- 
ple qf the country the great contributions 
he has made. 





Is There a Paper Curtain in Washington? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, in govern- 
ment of the people, the full flow of infor- 
mation gives the electorate, as the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
put it, the “foundation of truth upon 
which to judge their government.” Do 
the people have that solid foundation to 
formulate their opinions and intelligent- 
ly exercise their franchise? Do Govern- 
ment agencies clearly and frankly tell 
the people what is being done by Govern- 
ment servants, giving them the essential 
background? Or have the agencies be- 
come citadels of silence, manipulating 
information to give the people only facts 
that are favorable to those who, as Mark 
Twain said, “ar~ clothed in a little brief 
authority?” 

As the Government has grown larger 
in recent years, there have been charges 
that less and less reliable information is 
being released about activities of the 
Federal Government. These charges 
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have come from the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, Sigma 
Delta Chi journalistic fraternity, various 
news organizations, independent news- 
papers, Washington correspondents, and 
reporters all over the cointry who have 
the difficult job of digging out the day- 
to-day facts on Government activities. 

This warning that a paper curtain is 
cloaking the operation of our Govern- 
ment is not a new development. The 
paper curtain may be an end-product of 
an increasing trend toward secrecy in 
government. It results from the bureau- 
cratic theory that it is up to each agency 
to decide what information the people 
should have. 

During the 80th Congress, the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments looked into the infor- 
mation policies of the previous admin- 
istration. The committee was con- 
cerned because Congress, itself, was find- 
ing it more and more difficult to ferret 
out information which the public is en- 
titled to know and which is necessary 
in legislating and appropriating. Ina 
report on their investigation, Hon. CLARE 
E. HOFFMAN, of Michigan, as committee 
chairman, stated: 

Action on the part of the Executive or the 
head of some department, challenging the 
right of the Congress to specified informa- 
tion has never been confined to the repre- 
sentative or representatives of either politi- 
cal party. It has been a policy followed by 
the Executive who at the moment was in 
power. 

Nor is the propose legislation aimed at the 
acts of the present Executive and his 
dinates, for he and they are but following 
in a greater or a lesser degree a position taken 
by the Executive of all parties. It is aimed 
at a practice or policy. 

The issue is one between the executive 
and the legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment, regardless of political affiliations. 


subor- 


We are pleased to have Mr. HorrMan 
as a member of the House Government 
Operations Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Government Information, of which I 
am the chairman. Hon. DANTE FASCELL, 
of Florida, is the other member of the 
Government Information Subcommittee 
which was directed to look into this most 
important problem by Hon. WILLIAM L. 


Dawson, of Illinois, chairman of the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 


The Government Information Sub- 
committee in this Congress will not be 
conducting an investigation but, rather, 
will be studying a vital problem. The 
job will be done in a nonpartisan spirit, 
since the protection of our American 
democracy and the development of good 
government know no party lines. As 
Congressman Dawson Stated in char- 
tering the Government Information Sub- 
committee: 

An informed public makes the difference 
between mob rule and democratic govern- 
ment. If the pertinent and necessary infor- 
mation on governmental activities is denied 
the public, the result is a weakening of the 
democratic process and the ultimate atrophy 
of our form of government. 


An American public, told that there 
is no major danger from atomic fall-out, 
for instance, may be complacent about 
the need for a civil defense program 
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based on immediate evacuation of met- 
ropolitan areas. The people, inade- 
quately informed, could support any 
demagogue who sells them the idea of 
complacency or cheap victory. Given 
the full information on what can be 
expected to happen in atomic or hydro- 
gen bomb warfare, the American public 
will not be stampeded but will prepare 
intelligently for the worst while contin- 
uing to work for the best. 

The American people—call them tax- 
payers, voters or what you will—hold the 
final authority in our democratic system. 
They are the ones to decide, for instance, 
whether our civilian defense program 
and our military offensive strength are 
adequate to protect the free world in 
these times of tension and potential dis- 
aster. As taxpayers, the American peo- 
ple have the right to know what their 
tax dollars are being spent for; as voters, 
the American people will cast their bal- 
lots for those representatives who will 
spend the tax dollars to support the pro- 
gram the people want. 

But can the American people vote for 
representatives advocating the wisest 
use of their tax dollars if they do not 
have enough information to make intel- 
ligent decisions? Of course not. And it 
is with full realization of this fact that 
the dictatorial bureaucrat refuses to ex- 
pose governmental activities to the light 
of public opinion. An uninformed pub- 
lic acts from fear, or ignorance, not 
good judgment based on fact. 

When Government agencies arrogate 
unto themselves the unrestricted power 
to decide what information the Ameri- 


‘an people should have, the agencies 


sometimes reach conclusions that are 
absurd and laughable. One agency, for 
instance, refused to tell how much pea- 
nut butter the armed services were buy- 
ing. The agency decided, in all serious- 
ness, that putting out such vital infor- 
mation would allow a clever enemy agent 
to deduce the number of men in our 
Armed Forces. Yet another agency, lo- 
cated not far away in Washington—un- 
worried about the connection between 
guns and peanut butter—reported regu- 
larly on the number of men supported 
by tax dollars in the armed services. If 
this kind of thinking is carried to a logi- 
cal conclusion, we may some day find 
a slap-happy bureaucrat has classified 
the weather report on the grounds that 
it might give vital information to a 
potential enemy. 

Not only do some Government agen- 
cies refuse to tell the public how they 
are handling the public’s business, but 
they also refuse to tell the Congress of 
their activities. The American taxpay- 
ers and voters hold the power of govern- 
ment; their chosen representatives in 
Congress have the duty, under oath, of 
legislating the wishes of the American 
electorate. It is just as absurd to expect 
an uninformed Congress to carry out its 
duties wisely as it is to expect uninformed 
voters to cast their ballots intelligently. 
Big government, as we know it today, 
need not be secret government. 

Speaking to this general point, James 
S. Pope, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal—for 3 years chairman of the 
freedom of information committee of the 


American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
observed in a letter: 

The fact is that all of us—Congress and 
the press alike—need to reexamine our ap- 
proach to information about government, 
and consider whether our tools and our 
manpower have not become dangerously in- 
efficient. There is such a vast quantity of 
news. If you look at the increase in Federal 
business and employees in the past 100 years, 
it becomes obvious that even good will on 
the part of all concerned leaves enormous 
areas of ignorance, both in Congress and in 
the country. We hardly see as much of it 
as a big iceberg shows above the surface. 

It has been said that government has 
become distant and removed from the 
people. The Federal Government used 
to be at least a kissing cousin. But it 
has become so large and so aloof that it 
is now only a distant relative. 

There have been an increasing num- 
ber of comments about the remoteness of 
government and the brown-out of infor- 
mation from the Government. 

In a Senate speech, Senator HUBERT 
HuMPHREY criticized Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson for having 
slapped a “confidential” stamp on the 
parting report of the former Army Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Matthew Ridgway. It 
so happened that the report eventually 
was published in the press. As Senator 
HUMPHREY pointed out, Secretary Wilson 
said he had stamped the report ‘“con- 
fidential” because he did not wish to add 
in any way to the problems of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles 
at the Geneva conference. 

It is a most extraordinarily frank example 
of this administration—and especially the 
Department of Defense—classifying matters 
which are neither secret nor should they be— 


Said Senator HUMPHREY. 

It is a use of secrecy to keep from the 
American people information which they 
have every right to Know and which they 
must have if they are to be the informed 
electorate that is necessary for the proper 
functioning of a democracy. 


Senator Humpnrey and our House 
Government Information Subcommittee 
have been receiving mounting com- 
plaints, as the Senator phrased it, “from 
responsible members of the working 
press here in Washington that they are 
finding it increasingly difficult to get the 
facts from this administration—that the 
public relations, Madison Avenue treat- 
ment is more and more standing between 
them and the information—in no way 
secret—that should be public knowl- 
edge.” 

The repression of information seems to 
take various forms. According to com- 
plaints which this subcommittee is study- 
ing, the information may be withheld by 
misusing the security stamp in order to 
avoid embarrassment or unpleasantness. 
In other instances, agencies apparently 
have discontinued publishing informa- 
tion of a nonsecret nature on the pretext 
of economy. Much of this information 
is of a scientific or technical nature and 
is information which the Government 
should disseminate to interested citizens 
or organizations. In other instances, 
there have been complaints that officials 
have been instructed not to talk with, or 
even associate socially with, responsible 
writers. In at least one case, the sub- 
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committee has received a complaint ; 
indicates intimidation and in, 

of reporters who publish sto) 
sidered favorable to the agen 

The Government Information 
committee, with the cooperation 
executive agencies, the press, py 
fairs organizations, and inter: 
viduals, will take a long, hard | 
this entire problem. As a fi! 
subcommittee has sent to every 
department and independent 
the Federal Government a qui 
to try to find out what are the 
tion policies of these agencies 
they are construed in actual! 
The subcommittee not only w 
out how the Government age) 
carrying out their duty of inforn 
public and the Congress, but al 
to recommend any improvement 
essary to build a foundation of t 

Editor and Publisher de 
questionnaire as a “blunt 
We have framed the questio1 
and forthrightly, and we exp: 
ceive frank and forthright repli 
replies will be duly published 
provide a rich mine of inform 
further inquiry, if necessary. 
committee has tried to make t 
tions simple and direct. It is h 
the replies will be equally simp! 
rect. 

The subcommittee’s study ha 
a great deal of interest. The 
is that such a study is long 
The Kinston (N. C.) Daily Free | 
calls the subcommittee’s work “one of t 
most worthwhile inquiries which 
been initiated in Congres: 
years.”” The New York Daily New 
torialized: 

We hope Representative Moss’ « 
can smoke out numerous bure 
cover their mistakes by classifying them 
secret, and can do something toward 
them open up. 


The Topeka State Journal 
ized as follows: 

A New Harp EYE on NEws SM01 

The tables have turned, and the | 
The people may get to listen in 
affairs yet. 

Or at least if they aren't told all 
soon have a better idea of how 
aren't being told. 

Just the other day we referred in t! 
to the wallops laid by Mr. Hoo, 
Commission upon the back of the ! 
racy. We learned how much 
time he found could be saved 
drastically in the ‘“‘wilderness’’ 
ment forms and questionnaires, s 
of them. 

Now there is one more questio! 
it is one that everybody should cheer 
Government is sending the Gover! 
questionnaire. Or rather, we sho 
committee of Congress is sending : 
tionnaire to every department, agency 
nest of bureaucracy within the wide-flul 
borders of big government. Congr: 
not a part of the bureaucracy, which ! 
executive growth. But Congress did spa¥ 
and does tolerate bureaucracy. 

Anyway this questionnaire, of % 
have received a copy, is 51% pages of bl 


queries and calls for full information. The 
questioner is a House information subcoml- 


mittee headed by California's JoHN Mos 


The information demanded of the Govern- 


ment is how available to the people, WY 
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ernment, is Government infor- 


the satisfaction of citizen 
iswerers in this table-turning 
; t r. The questionnaire was sent 
S Government bureaus on Wednesday 
< with instructions to file com- 
the 80 questions by Septem- 
ther words, no fooling around 
And while we hate ourself when 
rs like this, we hope the re- 
laid on for every question to 
in octuplicate.) 

regarded by Washington’s top 
the No. 1 headache of the 
, profession. It has grown like 
» agencies, where the hushup 
been perfected to a fine de- 
wsmen being sent from pillar 
the simplest fact. One Wash- 
n related not long ago that 
wait 3 days for a mimeographed 
ketch of a Marine colonel to 
hannels and receive the proper 
ving it as what Defense Secre- 

calls ‘‘constructive.” 
-ouble, the great threat to free 
the defense need of security 
litary matters is played into a 
inct closet where officials may 

failures and misdeeds. 
c And the way, while we're rooting for 
vy House probe of information chan- 
¥ eoing to investigate the fact that 





41 pe of the 3,002 congressional com- 
mittee ns in the last Congress were 
“execut ' a three-bit word for keep out, 
scram i this means you? 


a further step, aside from the ques- 
tior the subcommittee is assem- 
bling and checking reports of specific in- 
ances of refusal by executive agencies 
tomake available their public papers to 
both the public and the Congress. The 
subcommittee has specifically asked 
ney to justify its authority for 
ling information. These replies 
will be ana lyzed carefully. The first se- 
ies of hearings will be held this fall. 
It is not the temper of the public to be 
t he dark about decisions of the 
nt. As of now, one gets the 
yn that the public is being 
is if it could not be trusted with 
1 information to which it is right- 
titled. The theory in some quar- 
ters within the Federal Government 
seems to be: What the people do not 
know will not hurt them. 
tis not the temper of the press to be 
pt at arm’s length when it makes le- 
umate inquiries of Federal agencies. 
Newspapermen are impatient with 
uble talk, soft soap, the run-around, 
> bum steer. 
Nor is it the temper of the Congress 
to be denied information vital to legis- 
jauing, appropriating and even orating. 
sress has the right to know, under its 
mandate spelled out in the Constitution. 
4am Sure the Congress has no intention 
W abdicate in this field. 
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Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 


under unanimous consent to extend my 
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own remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, I include therein the following 
column written by Philip W. Porter, 
which appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer titled “Porter on Hoover Unit’: 
PORTER ON HOOVER UNIT—CommiIssION Is BI- 

PARTISAN-——STATURE OF MEMBERS REQUIRES 

Reports Be TAKEN SERIOUSLY 

(By Philip W. Porter) 
If you're a normal citizen, you probably 


are bored with the details of government 
(and don’t even read pieces like this). But 
since you won't hear as much about gov- 





ernment in the next few months, now that 
Congress and the Legislature have both 
folded, I'm going to toss out a few more 
observations about the Hoover Commission. 

Chances are you don't have the slightest 
idea who constitutes the Hoover Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government; probably you think it 
consisted only of old Herb and some research 
men. Not so. The Commission is a biparti- 
san one, with both branches of Congress, the 
administration and the public all repre- 
sented. It consists of 5 Democrats and 7 
Republicans: Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., and Director of Defense Mo- 
bilization Art r S. Flemming; Senators 
Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, and John 
L. McClellan, of Arkansas; Representatives 
Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, and Chet Holi- 
field, California; former Postmaster General 
(and Democratic national chairman) James 
A. Farley; former Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain Joseph P. Ke edy; Sidney A. Mitchell, 
executive director of the first Hoover Com- 
mission; Robert G. Storey, dean of the South- 
ern Methodist Law School; and Solomon C. 
Hollister, dean of the Cornell College of En- 
gineering. 
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CAN'T BE BRUSHED OFF 

That’s a sharp list of people, well-balanced 
and imaginative. But no higher in caliber, 
actually, than the men who were chairmen 
of the various task forces, such big wheels 
as Gen. Mark W. Clark, President Harold 
W. Dodds of Princeton University, Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, a top official of Sears Roe- 
buck & Co.; Charles R. Hook of Middletown, 
Ohio, chairman of the board of the Armco 
Steel Corp., and Adm. Ben Moreell, chair- 
man of the board of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 


The stature and unquestioned public spirit 
of these guys is one reason why the admin- 
istration and Congress will have to take the 
report seriously and try to put into effect 
the recommendations (impiement them, as 
the eggheads, say). They can't be brushed 
off, despite pressure groups. Nor should they 
be, for if adopted, Herbert Hoover says, they 
can eliminate the budget deficit next year 
and recapture for the Government in the 
long run about $15 billion which could be 
used to reduce the national debt. 

COMPETITION TARGET 

One of the principal recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission was that the 
Government should get out of enterprises 
it is running in competition to private busi- 
ness. 

The Government has been manufacturing 
fertilizer, chain, sleeping bags, false teeth, 
spectacles, ice cream, maps, flags, paint, am- 
munition, clothing, magnesium, furniture, 
and ships. It provides rail, air, and marine 
transportation, trucking, blueprinting, in- 
surance, and warehouses. It operates hotels, 
and moving picture studios, processes scrap, 
retreads tires, roasts coffee, washes windows, 
and repairs furniture and typewriters, 

That’s utterly absurd, you may say; there 
are plenty of industries doing all this al- 
ready, and they should take the risk, not 
the taxpayers. How right you are. That's 
the point of the Hoover reports: get the 
Government out of activities it has no busi- 
ness in. 
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NEWS HEARTENING 

Most of these unnecessary activities are 
in the Defense Department, so it was heart- 
ening last week to read that a half dozen 
businesses it has been ruaning are going 
to be discontinued. 

Such items are often unnoticed unless you 
search for them, for they don’t warrant the 
bigger headlines. Among them was one 2 
months ago about how the Government had 
finally sold almost all its wartime synthetic 
rubber plants to private industry and—be- 
lieve it or not—-had sold them for $610 
million more than they cost originally. 

There was also the recent announce- 
ment that the Goodrich-Gulf Co. wh 
organized to buy synthetic rubber pla 
considering putting up a $12 to $15 milli 
facility somewhere around Avon Lake This 
will be easy to understand: private indus- 
try buys factory, wants to expand 
to locate new one near Cleveland 
will provide new 
thousand workers, 





decides 
obviously 
employment for several 





Hon. Michael A. Feighan, of Ohio, 
Awarded Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws in Political Sciences by the Free 
Ukrainian University, Munich, Ger- 
many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on May 29 
one of our distinguished colleagues, the 
Honorable MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, of Ohio, 
was awarded an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws in political sciences from the 
Free Ukrainian University located in 
Munich, Germany. The Members of this 
House are keenly aware of the tireless 
efforts of our colleague in behalf of the 
cause of peace and human freedom and 
the many contributions he has made toa 
better understanding of the real menace 
of communism and its threat to the very 
existence of our entire civilization. 

It is significant to note that the Free 
Ukrainian University was founded in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 1921, by the 
invitation of ‘Thomas G. Masaryk, the 
first President of Czechoslovakia. Under 
the protection of Thomas G. Masaryk 
this university served as a rallying point 
for Ukrainian intellectuals who fled their 
homeland after the Communists de- 
stroyed the independent government and 
up until World War Il it was known as an 
intellectual center advocating those po- 
litical principles essential to any demo- 
cratic form of government. When 
Czechoslovakia was occupied by the 
Communists, this free university was 
transferred to Munich, Germany, and 
there received the support of the Ameri- 
can occupation forces and later the offi- 
cial approval of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

A significant tribute was paid to our 
colleague, Congressman FEIGHAN, on the 
occasion of his receiving this honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I herewith include 
that well-deserved tribute made by the 
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board of governors of the Free Ukrain- 
ian University: 

The Honorable MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, dis- 
tinguished American lawyer and legislator, 
has been warning the free world against the 
danger of imperialist Russian Communist 
aggression, a process pursued by the same 
group of ruthless enslavers for a period of 
37 years. His great devotion to the task un- 
dertaken, uncompromising adherence to 
principle, and keenly penetrating mind, have 
brought him to the foreground of western 
civilization’s fighters against the forces of 
darkness. 

Often daring to tread upon untrodden 
ground, he finally broke many prejudices 
theretofore existing among those who were 
loath to even admit that neither Russia as 
such, nor the Soviet Union in particular, 
was not a political and national monolith 

A true leader in the cause of liberation of 
nations and peoples forcibly kept in bondage 
by Russian communism; he has gained the 
undying gratitude of all the non-Russian 
nations of the Soviet Union as a protagonist 
of American democratic ideals in all sectors 
of life: the religious, political, cultural, and 
academic. Thereby MIcHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
fully merits the degree of doctor of laws in 
political sciences, honoris causa. 


Where’s the Discrimination? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “‘Where's the Discrimination?” 
which appeared in the July 29, 1955, issue 
of the Denton Journal, Denton, Md. 
This excellent editorial deals with the 
matter of cargo preference for Ameri- 
can-flag vessels, and it reflects the grow- 
ing conviction that the American mer- 
chant marine is ‘‘vital both to the na- 
tional security and to the economy.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE'S THE DISCRIMINATION? 


Some of our friends in foreign maritime 
nations have been critical of what they term 
“United States flag discrimination.” Their 
principal target is a measure passed last year 
by Congress, known as the 56-50 law. 

This law provides that half of the overseas 
cargo which is paid for or guaranteed as to 
payment by the United States Government, 
such as surplus commodities sold abroad, 
must travel in American-flag vessels. It is 
limited by a provision that these vessels must 
be available, and must offer the service at 
reasonable rates. 


It’s pretty hard to find any discrimination 
there. While foreign-flag vessels have been 
given the right to half of the cargo, in actual 
practice they have been doing much better, 
during 1954 over 80 percent of our tramp- 
borne cargoes moved in foreign bottoms, for 
the reason that there weren't enough Ameri- 
can tramp ships available to do the job. In 
the overall picture we have been going down- 
hill. According to an article in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, in 1946 American ships 
handled 60.9 percent of our dry cargo export 
and 56.3 percent of the imports. In a recent 
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month the figures were 24.4 and 29.1 percent, 
respectively. 

Other maritime nations have in effect legal 
restrictions far more sweeping than ours, in 
order to protect their merchant fleets. By 
comparison, American policy is truly liberal. 

Basically, of course, the 50-50 law is de- 
signed to help keep the American merchant 
flag on the high seas. That is vital both to 
the national security and to the economy. 
The criticisms coming from abroad should be 
given small notice here, 


The Record of the 84th Congress, Ist 
Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
first Democratic-controlled Congress to 
face a Republican President in 75 years 
has completed its first session. Inevit- 
ably, its record will be compared with 
that of the Republican 83d Congress— 
the first in 20 years to work with a repre- 
sentative of its own party in the White 
House. 

According to the Congressional Quar- 
terly, the 83d Congress, in its first ses- 
sion, met on 117 legislative days, ap- 
proved 288 public laws, acted favorably 
on 32 of the administration’s 44 propo- 
sals, rejected 3, took partial action on 3 
and no action on 6. 

By the same standard, the 84th Con- 
gress met on 112 legislative days, passed 
390 public laws, approved 96 of the ad- 
ministration’s 207 specific requests, fi- 
nally rejected 14, had 16 passed by one 
House and pending in the other; gave 
committee consideration to 35; and left 
44 for possible action in the second ses- 
sion. 

But it is not by such statistical com- 
parisons that the American people will 
sit in judgment upon the records of these 
two Congresses. The ultimate verdict 
will rest, not upon the quantity, but with 
the quality of the performance. which 
each has rendered in the public interest. 
The 84th Congress will not suffer by such 
comparison. 

In retrospect, the first session of the 
83d Congress seems almost wholly barren 
of fruitful or constructive action. But 
with the turning over of the reins of 
government to a Republican administra- 
tion after 20 years of Democratic con- 
trol, this is to a large extent understand- 
able. 

Nevertheless, it seems unfortunate 
that the 83d Congress, in its first session 
seemed chiefly interested in initiating 
changes and that, for the most part, it 
was preoccupied with reorganizing gov- 
ernment departments and agencies; 
with creating innumerable high-salaried 
positions for political appointees outside 
the Federal civil-service system; and 
with setting up study groups, commis- 
sions and committees for additional over- 
haulings of existing government services. 
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Ten percent of all legislative action ,,. 
directed toward these ends, while ,) 
most 20 percent was limited merely ._ 
extending existing laws. , 

Indeed its principal claim to fan, 
would appear to depend upon the du. 
ous distinction of having given away o. 
of the Nation’s richest nationa] 
sources—its offshore oil reserves. 

Further development of our naty») 
resources for the common benefit of .) 
the people was brought to a stands: 
social-security legislation gaineg ; 
questionable advantage of an espe, 
appointed, but none to sympather, 
study group; the shaky position of 
Nation’s farmers was bolstered only ; 
the extent of emergency loans restrieto, 
to drought-disaster areas. Neither ti 
veteran nor the Federal employee a. 
quired any benefits of substantial naty 
The small-business man received 4 gp 
in the form of a renamed Small pp. 
fense Plants Administration— 
Business Administration—whic!} 
hemmed in with restricting | 
Even big business suffered a surprisin 
rebuff with the prolongation of the ex. 
cess-profits tax beyond the date of jts 
scheduled expiration. The national de. 
fense was weakened by curtailment 
the Air Force buildup program: and 
international relations were 
principally by expressions of sympathy 
for minority groups and satellites be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and a Refugee Re. 
lief Act that kept out more freedom 
seeking immigrants than it admitted 

In contrast to this negative record. the 
accomplishments in the Ist sessio! 
the 84th Congress are genuinely 
standing. 

The defense and security of the Nat 
have been strengthened by insistence 
upon an increased air wing goal: by th 
authorization of an additional $356 
million for the increased production of 
B—52 jet bombers; by a 4-year extension 
of the regular draft, a 2-year extension 
of the doctors and dentists draft, and 
passage of legislation to achieve a Ready 
Reserve of 2,900,000 trained men by 196 

The natural resources of the country 
are assured of continued development by 
the addition of 107 projects, not r 
quested by the administration, for which 
funds have been included in the public 
works appropriations bill. The farm 
has been aided by a law lowering th 
interest rate on disaster loan hich 
the administration had increased to i 
percent—to a maximum of not mo! 
than 3 percent: by providing special help 
in low-income areas; by a new modern- 
ized system for dividing up REA |oa" 
funds among the States; and by repea'- 
ing a restriction of ACP payments en- 
acted by the last Congress and whic 
committed such payments to be maa 
only to farmers who had fully compuea 
with all of the acreage restrictions ana 
marketing quotas in effect on basic farm 
commodities. 

For low-income families the 84th Con- 
gress reversed its predecessor to assult 
continuation of slum clearance and te 
construction of 45,000 public-housis 
units in the current fiscal year. Sma 
business has been helped by a law Pro 
viding permanent, instead of tempolw. 


the Sm 




















tc for the small ‘“‘feeder” airlines 
smaller communities; by in- 
sed penalties for violation of the 
ust laws; by increases in the Small 
ess Administration’s revolving 
for making loans; and by the clos- 
loopholes in the tax laws which 
tted a billion-dollar-windfall prin- 
to the advantage of big corpora- 
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For veterans, benefits under the GI 
»-farm training program have been in- 
ren ed: the same VA home-loan pro- 
ram has been extended to include farm 
homes as well as city dwellings; and 
home improvements as well as home pur- 
chases have been included in the direct 
joan program. Veterans in service as of 
january 31, 1955, can go on building up 
GI school benefits as long as they are in 
cervice: and survivors’ benefit improve- 
ments have already passed the House 
and will, without doubt, pass the Senate 
» next session. 


ac 





T he average Citizen has been benefited 
by an increase in the minimum wage; by 
the appropriation of $30 million, plus 


additional sums aS May be necessary, to 
provide grants to States for free polio 
vaccine. Unemployed workers have been 
assured of wheat flour and corn in the 
distribution of surplus food to needy 
families. Employees of the Federal 
Government, both postal and classified 
workers, have received long-overdue cost 
of living pay increases; and last, but not 
least, a Social-security bill has already 
passed the House which will extend cov- 
erage and provide additional benefits for 
women and disabled workers. 

This is only a partial listing of the 
major legislative action of the 84th Con- 
gress. It represents a sound record of 
achievement in the interests of all the 
American people and a return to that 
atmosphere of dignity and sanity in Gov- 
ernment which the American people 
have a right to expect in the conduct of 
their Nation's affairs. 





The Coal Industry and Its Importance to 
America’s Economy and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mercial application of atomic energy is 
destined to occupy an increasingly pre- 
dominant position in America’s fuel pic- 
ture. Because of the enthusiasm for the 
development of this new source of power, 
there may be a tendency to over- 
emphasize the possibilities of nuclear fis- 
Sion to the neglect of our traditionally 
basic fuels. I am thinking particularly 
of coal, which has been used most promi- 
nhently as a source of camparison—price- 
Wise at least—in news stories about the 
theoretical economies of atomic energy. 

The most heralded projects at the 
Present time are electric powerplants 
that will be fueled by the atom. Sci- 


e 
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entists and engineers foresee universal 
construction of electric generating 
plants in which reactors will provide 
power both for domestic and industrial 
consumption. But regardless of the in- 
creasing application of atomic energy to 
electric utilities, there will still be a need 
for more and more coal throughout our 
vast utilities systems. Fuel experts pre- 
dict that, no matter how much power is 
to be generated by the new method, the 
electric utilities industry will by 1975 
require at least three times more coal 
than is currently being consumed. This 
is strong argument that our coal indus- 
try will continue to be the fundamental 
source of energy for a long time. 

From 1800 through the first half of 
the present century, coal was responsible 
for 46.1 percent of the heat and mechan- 
ical energy produced in the United 
States. To heat our homes and power 
our industries in peace and war—and to 
fill the fuel deficits in friendly nations— 
more than 28 billion tons of anthracite 
and bituminous coal have come from 
our mines. 

Ohio, which through the years has 
been America’s fifth leading coal pro- 
ducer, mined more than 1 billion tons 
of bituminous coal in the last 100 years. 
Records show that in 1806, the first min- 
ing in the State took place at Coalport, 
now in Pomeroy, Meigs County, which 
is in the congressional district I have 
the honor to represent. In the northern 
part of the State, the first mine was 
opened in 1810 in Summit County. In 
those days, besides being used for heat- 
ing purposes, coal served in forges and 
in salt furnaces. As consumption in- 
creased and further utility value was 
discovered, production gradually moved 
upward. Shortly after the middle of 
the last century, Ohio’s mines were pro- 
ducing more than a million tons a year; 
by 1900, the figure was in the vicinity 
of 20 million tons. In 1920, a record out- 
put of 45,878,000 tons was reached; in 
1948 the output was nearly 39 million 
tons. There has been a steady decline 
in the past several years. In 1954, the 
production was 22 percent below the 
1948 figure. 

Federal and State Governments owe it 
to the general public, as well as to the 
mine owners and mine workers, to rec- 
tify any unfair competitive conditions 
that have come about. The Federal ad- 
ministration took the first such steps on 
February 26 of this year with the issu- 
ance of the report by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy. One of the recommendations is 
the provision stating in effect that oil 
imports should be prevented from con- 
tinuing their wholesale raids on United 
States domestic fuel markets. I have, 
for years past, supported legislative pro- 
posals to prevent excessive quantities of 
foreign goods from taking over the mar- 
kets that are the rightful customers of 
American products. The principle of 
protecting American industry and labor 
from goods made in countries whose 
wage scales and standards of living are 
far below ours has been disputed by the 
so-called free trade group over the years. 
In no case, however, can anyone justify 
the disemployment of large numbers of 
American workers, particularly in indus- 
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tries which are vital to the national se- 
curity. 

Foreign oil has been coming into the 
United States at sharply increased rates 
since shortly after the end of World War 
II. In April 1955 R. L. Ireland, chair- 
man of the executive commtitee, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., with 
headquarters in Cleveland, appeared be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee and stated: 

In many cases, loss of markets for Ohio- 
produced coal can be attributed directly to 
the chain reaction that has resulted from the 
displacement of coal, in east coast markets, 
by imported residual fuel oil. Some of the 
coal displaced in the eastern markets has 
successfully sought other outlets among cus- 
tomers who ordinarily would burn Ohio- 
produced coal. The result is that because 
of certain market conditions, restrictive 
transportation rates and other factors, Ohio 
coal is stymied in many instances in its 
efforts to recoup these lost sales. 


Much of Ohio's coal is used in genera- 
tion of electricity. A number of Ohio's 
public utility companies are expanding 
their present capacity. When these ex- 
pansion programs are completed, con- 
siderably more coal will be required for 
the generation of electricity. The Fed- 
eral Government is constantly increasing 
its fuel consumption. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, for instance, will soon 
be generating as much electricity from 
coal as from water power, with consump- 
tion by this agency scheduled to exceed 
13 million tons annually beginning in 
1956. It is estimated that the Govern- 
ment’s atomic energy plants now under 
construction will use about 23 million 
tons of coal per year when they are com- 
pleted. As you know, one of these facili- 
ties is located in southern Ohio and will 
depend upon our State’s mines for much 
of the fuel to generate the vast amounts 
of electricity which will be required. 

The coal mining industry is going to 
have to expand to meet these and the 
many other demands that will be made 
upon it. For some time, many mining 
companies have been forced to sell their 
product at a price below actual cost—a 
condition that could imperil the entire 
industry structure. Our coal industry 
must be ready for the great undertaking 
that lies ahead, and it cannot be prepared 
for this job if it is forced to operate at 
a loss in the interim period. The Presi- 
dent’s Material Policy Commission, 
which 3 years ago completed a study of 
the Nation’s future energy requirements, 
estimated that within a quarter of a cen- 
tury coal consumption will rise from its 
present level to more than 800 million 
tons a year, with a far greater amount 
needed in the event of world hostilities. 
As I have mentioned, electric utilities 
will be using increased tonnage as will 
also the coke and steelindustries. Those 
markets alone will then be consuming 
much more than the entire Nation is 
using at the present time. To these must 
be added the estimated demands of man- 
ufacturing industries, the railroads, the 
chemicals industries, and the retail and 
export markets. 

The industry’s job is cut out for it. I 
have confidence in mine management 
and in the great laboring force in our 
coal communities. I am disturbed be- 
cause of the fact that depressed condi- 
tions in the coal industry have brought 
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vast unemployment to our people. In 
some cases the family breadwinner has 
been laid off for months at a time. In 
other cases, he must struggle on an in- 
come that comes with 1 or 2 or 3 days 
work per week. Unless greater oppor- 
tunities are open to him, it is only natural 
that he will think about leaving his na- 
tive locality to seek employment else- 
where. In this event, there could very 
well be a shortage of miners at a time 
when America needs them most. 

Whatever unnecessary obstacles that 
are burdening this vital industry should 
be removed. Coal has always been an 
essential element in America’s progress. 
It will continue to be so for many genera- 
tions to come. 


New Jersey Strongly Supports Plan for 
Observing the Golden Anniversary of 
the Conservation Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, New Jersey this year is observ- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the conserva- 
tion movement. New Jersey passed its 
act for the establishment of State forest- 
park reservations in 1905 and acquired 
two tracts within the year. One of these 
in Bass River Township, Burlington 
County, became the nucleus of our pres- 
ent Bass River State Forest. 

It was our good fortune, shortly before 
1900, to have Gifford Pinchot, our coun- 
try’s greatest pioneer conservationist, as 
the consulting botanist for a survey and 
study of the forests of southern New 
Jersey. An administrative report of the 
period called Mr. Pinchot’s study ‘“re- 
freshing as well as forceful in sugges- 
tion.” Many of his recommendations 
were promptly adopted. 

It is with this background in mind that 
I joined with Senator JAMEes E. Murray, 
chairman of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of the United States 
Senate, in developing a joint resolution 
providing for the observance and com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of 
the founding and launching in the 
United States of the conservation move- 
ment for the wise and efficient use and 
preservation of our country’s priceless 
resources. 

The year 1957 marks the golden an- 
niversary of the first conference of State 
governors ever held in the history of the 
United States. The conference, called 
by President Theodore Roosevelt to con- 
sider the problem of conservation was 
addressed by the President who said 
among other things that— 

So vital is this question of conservation, 
that for the first time in our history the 
chief executive officers of the States sepa- 
rately, and of the States together forming 
the Nation, have met to consider it. It is 
the chief material question that confronts 
us, second only—and second always—to the 
great fundamental question of morality. 
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A bipartisan group of 28 House Mem- 
bers and 29 Senators joined in introduc- 
ing the joint resolution. 

The House Members introducing the 
measure were the gentlewoman from 
New York, KATHARINE St. GEORGE; the 
gentleman from California, B. F. Sisk; 
the gentleman from Delaware, Harris B. 
McDowELL, Jr.; the gentleman from 
Michigan, THADDEUS M. MAcHROWICZ; 
the gentleman from California, CEcIL R. 
Kinc; the gentleman from New Jersey, 
T. JAMES TUMULTY; the gentleman from 
Ohio, THomMas LUDLOW ASHLEY; the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey; WILLIAM B. 
WIDNALL; the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, HucH J. Apponizio; the gentleman 
from New Jersey, PETER W. RopDINO, JR.; 
the gentleman from Arizona, Stewart L. 
UbDALL; the gentleman from Montana, 
Lee METCALF; the gentleman from New 
Jersey, HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR.; the 
gentleman from Colorado, WAYNE N. 
ASPINALL; the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, CHET HOLIFIELD; the gentleman from 
California, JAMES ROOSEVELT; the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, JOHN A. BLAT- 
NIK; the gentleman from New York, 
EMANUEL CELLER; the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, FRANK M. CLARK; the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, Ep EpMoNDSON; 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, LESTER 
R. JoHNSoN; the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, JOHN P. SayLor; the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, HuGH Scott; the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Roy W. 
Wier; the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
LEON H. Gavin; the gentleman from 
Michigan, CHARLES C. Dicocs, Jr.; the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Henry S. 
REvuss; and myself. 

The text of the joint resolution fol- 
lows: 

Joint resolution to provide for the observance 
and commemoration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding and launching of the 
conservation movement for the protection 
in the public interest, of the natural re- 
sources of the United States 
Whereas the year 1957 marks the 50th an- 

niversary of the first conference of State 

governors ever held in the history of the 

United States; and 
Whereas President Theodore Roosevelt, 

who called the conference in his opening 

address on May 14, 1907, said in part: 

“So vital is this question of conservation, 
that for the first time in our history the chief 
executive officers of the States separately, 
and of the States together forming the Na- 
tion, have met to consider it. It is the chief 
material question that confronts us, second 
only—and second always—to the great fun- 
damental question of morality. 

“The occasion for the meeting lies in the 
fact that the natural resources of our coun- 
try are in danger of exhaustion if we permit 
the old wasteful methods of exploiting them 
longer to continue. In the development, the 
use, and therefore the exhaustion of certain 
of the natural resources, the progress has 
been more rapid in the past century and a 
quarter than during all preceding time of 
history since the days of primitive man. 

“All these various uses Of our natural re- 
sources are so closely connected that they 
should be coordinated, and should be treated 
as part of one coherent plan and not in hap- 
hazard and piecemeal fashion”; and 

Whereas this first conference of governors, 
in complete agreement with the thinking of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, adopted unan- 
imously a series of resolutions calling for a 
national policy and programs that would 
preserve and protect the forests, the water 
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soil and the 
and all other nat 


and streams, the 
minerals, fuels, 
sources; and 

Whereas this action by the State governo, 
assembled together for the first time in | 
tory, gave formal birth to the conseryat; 
movement in the United States; a, 

Whereas the problems involving th 
tection of our natural resources are as gr; 
today, if not greater than ever befor; 
pointed out by President Dwight D. Rice; 
hower at the Mid-Century Conference on pe. 
sources for the Future held in Washing: 
D. C., in December 1953; and 

Whereas it has been emphasized repeated)y 
by both Democratic and Republican Pres). 
dents of the United States since Theodo: 
Roosevelt that conservation of our 
resources is a bipartisan, continuin; 
never-ending struggle that should have the 
interest and support of all citizens 

Whereas the conservation of nati 
sources is the key to the future beca 
very existence of our ‘Nation depends 
serving the resources which are the f 
tions of its life; and 

Whereas it is vital for the continu 
fare and prosperity of our citizens t ! 
servation policies be followed in the fut 
for the protection of our natural resour 
which will make certain that the purpose 
“conservation is the greatest good 
greatest number for the longest time 

Whereas the most effective way i 
taining such conservation policies is for t 
greatest possible number of citizens 
tain a continuing interest in the 
of conserving our natural resources; an 

Whereas this interest of all citizens \ 
aroused, renewed, and stimulated 
the proper observance of the golden anni 
versary of the birth of the conservation 
movement in the United States: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, etc., That (a) there 
established a commission to be known 
National Conservation Memorial ( 
sion (hereinafter referred to in this j} 
resolution as the “Commission” 

(b) The Commission shall ion compose 
the following members: The President 
the United States, who shall be hor 
chairman; the President of the Senate and 
four Members of the Senate appointed by 
him; the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives and 4 Members of the House of 
Representatives appointed by him. 17 
Commission members shall serve with 
compensation and shall select a chairman 
from among their number. The Chairman 
may, with the advice of the Commiss 
pand its membership to include 15 represe 
tatives of national nonprofit organizations 
dedicated to conservation of various natural 
resources and 10 citizens at large fron 
life. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Con 
mission to prepare and carry out a compre- 
hensive plan for the observance an 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of the 
birth of the conservation movement in t 
United States and generally promote amo! 
all citizens a realization of the importance 
of protecting the natural resources of th 
United States. In the preparation of such 
plan, the Commission shall have the cooper- 
ation and assistance of all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government 
also cooperate with the governors of 
dividual States in order that there 
proper coordination and correlation 
for such observance. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission is aut! 
to appoint and prescribe the duties and fx 
the compensation of such employees 45 #f¢ 
necessary in the execution of its duties an d 
functions. 

(b) There is hereby authorized the appro- 
priation of $100,000 to carry out the pur: 
poses of this joint resolution, including 4 
necessary traveling and subsistence expenses 
incurred by the members and employes 
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~.ymission. All expenditures of the 
, shall be allowed and paid upon 

n of itemized vouchers therefor, 

by the Chairman of the Commis- 
Commission shall cease to exist 
than 1 year after the date of the 
e of the golden anniversary of the 
he conservation movement in the 


tes. 


I include here some of the letters which 
r have received regarding this joint res- 


rATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
RTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
sND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
Trenton, N. J. 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRANK: I am very much interested in 
to provide for the observance and 
ration of the 50th anniversary of 

ding and launching of the national 

onst ion movement. I shall be pleased 
serve as one of the cosponsors. 


Perhaps you know that here in New Jersey 
ire having such a 50th anniversary this 


Our State passed its act for the es- 
ment of State forest-park reservations 
05 and acquired two tracts within the 
One of these in Bass River Township, 
ington County, became the nucleus of 
ir present Bass River State Forest. 
It was also our good fortune, shortly be- 
fore 1900, to have Gifford Pinchot the con- 
botanist for a survey and study of 
the forests of southern New Jetrsey. An ad- 
miinistrative report of the period called Nr. 
Pinchot’s information “refreshing as well as 
forceful in suggestion.” It appears that 
some of his recommendations promptly took 
root and grew. 
ugh the prevention of forest fires 
s to have been a primary consideration 
h of our early conservation work, there 
as also a recognition of the need for out- 
door recreation areas, demonstration wood- 











ts, and other practices leading toward our 
present emphasis on multiple land use of all 
public properties. 


If our department can be of help to you 
n carrying out your plans for the ohserv- 
ice of the national conservation anniver- 
we hope you will call upon us. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH E. MCLEAN, 
Commissioner. 





COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 28, 1955. 
The Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
House Office Butlding, 

Washington, D.C. 
THOMPSON: Thank you very 
for your letter of July 23 regarding 
lan to commemorate the 50th anni- 
ff the founding and launching of the 
rvation movement in the United States. 

I think the effort you and Senator Murray 
ire planning is a very worthy one and that 
be especially effective in focusing pub- 
‘ttention on the problems and possible 
ourses Of action if its general scope is as 
“early fixed as possible at the outset. This 
would be desirable, I think, because of the 
1 ng definitions there may be of con- 
vation, itself; and also because of possible 
“ifering views as to the relation of overseas 
~ources to our domestic resource policy. 

If, as I hope, the effort you and Senator 
MurRRAy are proposing would be of the broad- 
est possible scope (and would therefore em- 
brace the wise or efficient use concept of con<- 
‘eryation as well as the idea of preservation, 
4nd would also embrace a consideration of 
— materials position in terms of overseas as 
well as domestic sources), I would view your 
your undertaking most favorably. 
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Perhaps you would permit me to defer a 
definite reply until your plans have developed 
to the point that you are assured of the bi- 
partisan support you are trying to achieve in 
the Congress and of the broadest possible ap- 
proach to the subject of conservation. 

I look forward to hearing further from you 
on this. 

The only suggestions I weuld offer on the 
proposed joint resolution have to do with ex- 
panding the idea of preservation to include 
the wise or efficient use of natural resources. 
Also, in the third paragraph from the bottom 
of the first page, the date of: the Mid-Cen- 
tury Conference should be 1953. 

With appreciation of your writing to me, 
and with all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S. PALEY. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. WILuiaM S. PALey, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. PALEY: I appreciate very much 
having your comments on the joint resolu- 
tion Senator JAMES E. Murray and I have 
been working on to provide for the observance 
and commémoration of the 50th anniversary 
of the founding and launching of the con- 
servation movement for the preservation of 
the natural resources of the United States. 
You will be interested in the fact that though 
the resolution was developed in the closing 
days of the first session still 21 Democrats 
and 7 Republican Senators were able to join 
with Senator Murray in sponsoring his 
measure; and 23‘Democrats and 4 Republican 
Members of the House joined me in intro- 
ducing the resolution in the House. 

You are, of course, completely correct when 
you say that the commemoration of the 
golden anniversary of the conservation move- 
ment can be especially effective in focusing 
public attention on the problems and pos- 
sible courses of action before us in this field, 
The wise and efficient use of natural re- 
sources, I feel, is inherent in the concept 
of conservation but it would undoubtedly 
improve the resolution to have language 
spelling this out included in the text. I 
only wish that your letter containing this 
suggestion had been received in time to have 
done this before the joint resolution was 
presented. This can be done, however, early 
in the next session of the Congress or at 
the time the resolution is being considered. 

Copies of the resolutions presented in the 
Senate by Senator Murray and by me in the 
House are enclosed for your consideration. 

I hope that you will be able to arrange 
your schedule so that you can appear and 
testify when hearings are held next year. In 
the meantime, it is my hope that there will 
be wide public discussion of the plan to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary. I have 
been informed by C. R. Gutermuth, secre- 
tary of the Natural Resources Council of 
America, that this will be one of the sub- 
jects to be on the agenda of the forthcom- 
ing annual meeting of the council. The wise 
and efficient use of our natural resources 
and their conservation and preservation for 
the future is of the broadest public concern. 
I know this was made evident to everyone 
who participated in the Midcentury Confer- 
ence on Resources for the Future which you 
chaired so brilliantly and effectively in Wash- 
ington in December 1953. Any assistance 
which you can give in publicizing the plan 
for commemorating the anniversary will be 
most helpful and will be greatly appreciated 
by the congressional sponsors of this Joint 
resolution, 

With kindest regards. 

Cordially, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31, 1955. 
Representative PrRaNK THOMPSON, JR., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: Very many thanks 
for your letter telling me of the joint resolu- 
tion re conservation sponsored by yourself 
and Senator Murray. I am certainly inter- 
ested jn this—and pleased that 13 Members 
have joined you in sponsoring the measure. 

Since bipartisan sponsorship in both the 
Senate and House is sought, have you 
thought of asking Gavin and Sayior, both 
Congressmen from Pennsylvania, who have 
expressed to me their strong interest in con- 
servation policies? 

I think the resolution is excellent—but I 
have one suggestion to make if possible 
Would it not help to strengthen the position 
of the resolution if something were said from 
the antimonopoly angle, whith as you know 
was so much a factor in the thinking of both 
Gifford Pinchot and T. R. Roosevelt and is 
quite if not even more important today. 
You remember the former said: 

“The conservation policy has three 
purposes: 

“First, wisely to use, protect, preserve, and 
renew the natural resources of the earth 

“Second, to control the use of the natural 
resources and their products in the common 
interest, and to secure their distribution to 
the people at fair and reasonable charges for 
goods and services. 

“Third, to see to it that the rights of the 
people to govern themselves shall not be con- 
trolled by great monopolies through their 
power Over natural resources. 

“Conservation is the application of com- 
monsense to the common problems for the 
common good. Since its objective is the own- 
ership, control, development, processing, dis- 
tribution, and use of the natural resources 
for the benefit of the people, it is by its very 
nature the antithesis of monopoly.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CORNELIA BRYCE PINCHOT. 


creat 
pres 


That the preservation and protection 
of our natural resources today is an even 
greater problem than it was 50 years ago 
is pointed up by the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission. 
This Commission, headed by William S. 
Paley, chairman of the board of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, made an 
exhaustive study of every phase of the 
Nation’s resources and materials. The 
report, entitled ‘‘Resources for Freedom,” 
was submitted to the President and the 
Congress in 1952. At one place the re- 
port says: 

The full report of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, Resources for Freedom, 
has as its central task an examination of 
the adequacy of materials to meet the needs 
of the free world in the years ahead. Even 
a& casual assessment of these years shows 
many causes for concern. In area after area 
we encounter soaring demands, shrinking 
resources, the consequent pressure toward 
rising real costs, the risk of wartime short- 
ages, the strong possibility of an arrest or 
decline in the standard of living we cherish 
and hope to share. As a Nation, we are 
threatened, but not alert. The materials 
problem now demands that we give new and 
deep consideration to the fundamental upon 
which all employment, all daily activity, 
eventually rests: The contents of the earth 
and its physical environment. 

None of us in the United States, whether 
in civilian or military life, is easily accus- 
tomed to the idea that raw materials can be 
aprobiem. Indeed, America’s problem today 
is precisely the reverse of the problem to 
which all our tradition has accustomed us. 
A hundred years ago resources seemed limit- 
less and the struggle upward from meager 
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conditions of life was the struggle to create 
the means and methods of getting these ma- 
terials into use. In this struggle we have by 
now succeeded all too well. So efficiently 
have we built our high-output factories and 
opened the lines of distribution to our re- 
motest consumers that our sources are fal- 
tering under the constantly increasing strain 
of demand. As a nation, we have always 
been more interested in sawmills than seed- 
lings; we have put much more engineering 
thought into the layout of factories to cut 
up metals than into mining processes to 
produce them. We think about raw mate- 
rials last, not first. 
THE CONVERGING FORCES 


Today, throughout the industrial world, 
but centering inevitably in the heavily in- 
dustrialized United States, the resulting ma- 
terials problem bears down with considerable 
severity. The nature of the problem can 
perhaps be successfully oversimplified by 
saying that the consumption of almost all 
materials is expanding at compound rates 
and is thus pressing harder and harder 
against resources which, whatever else they 
may be doing, are not similarly expanding. 
This materials problem is thus not the sort 
of “shortage” problem, local and transient, 
which in the past has found its solution in 
price changes which have brought supply 
and demand back into balance. The terms 
pf the materials problem we face today are 
larger and more pervasive. 

Powerful historical streams 
verged to make the problem 
intense today. 


have con- 
uniquely 


Mr. Speaker, the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission submitted many ex- 
cellent recommendations for preserving 
our resources and materials and for their 
wise and efficient use. One of the great- 
est services that the proposed National 
Conservation Memorial Commission 
could render the Nation would be to 
arouse a continuing interest on the part 
of our citizens in the problems of pro- 
tecting our natural resources. What- 
ever can be done to encourage the people 
to familiarize themselves with these 
problems and thus arouse public senti- 
ment toward a program of action will 
benefit our country and its citizens for 
generations to come. 


The Cheese Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, much 
ado has been made about the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s purchase and sale 
of cheese in connection with its ad- 
ministration of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 and its efforts to assist the dairy 
farmer under the price-support program, 

I have had occasion to look into this 
whole matter. There has been a great 
deal of both misunderstanding and mis- 
representation with respect to it. I 
think that we should try to keep the rec- 
ord straight as to just what is involved. 

The Comptroller General recently con- 
cluded that transactions in supporting 
cheese prices by the Department of Ag- 
riculture pursuant to announcement of 
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DA-112 did not constitute a purchase 
within the meaning of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. He also stated that he does 
not in any way question the sincerity of 
purpose or infer that there was inten- 
tional wrongdoing on the part of any 
officer concerned. What are the facts 
and the implications inherent in this 
decision? 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 directs 
that the price of milk, butterfat, and the 
products thereof be supported through 
loans on or purchases of the products 
of milk and butterfat. This necessarily 
requires that the price support be pro- 
vided by transactions with manufactur- 
ers, processors, cooperatives, and other 
handlers of dairy products, particularly 
butter, Cheddar cheese, and nonfat dry 
milk solids. 

The Department, since 1947, has con- 
sistently under the law extended this 
price support to producers by offering 
to purchase dairy products meeting re- 
quired specifications at announced pur- 
chase prices from all manufacturers, 
processors, cooperatives, and other han- 
dlers without discrimination. Thus, 
farmers are able to market their milk 
production at  price-support levels 
through their regular trade outlets, 
since such outlets have the assurance of 
this Department that the products of 
such production can be sold to the De- 
partment at the guaranteed purchase 
price for the product. 

The effective operation of the dairy 
price-support program depends upon the 
full play of competition which exists 
between handlers and manufacturers 
and their willingness to pay support 
prices in a competitive market for milk 
in reliance upon the assurance which 
this Department gives of a market for 
the dairy products at guaranteed prices. 

This Department has also consistently, 
since 1950, offered to sell to any person 
dairy products which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation acquired under the 
price-support program at a_ specified 
markup—2 cents per pound in the case 
of cheese—above the price-Support level 
prevailing at the time it sold such 
products. 

The transactions under announce- 
ment DA-112 in which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation contracted for the 
purchase of dairy products in March at 
regular purchase prices under the sup- 
port level of 90 percent of parity then in 
effect and simultaneously contracted for 
the sale thereof in April at regular sales 
prices based on the new support level of 
75 percent of parity, beginning April 1, 
1954, plus markup, were in keeping with 
these long-established policies. 

At least three successive solicitors and 
general counsels of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, along with 
the legal staff of the Department have 
construed such transactions as author- 
ized under the law. 

The action:taken by the Department 
was an integral part of the overall price- 
support efforts to bring stability to the 
dairy industry and was instituted solely 
in the interest of the American dairy 
farmers. 

The transactions stabilized the price 
for American dairymen during the pe- 
riod of price-support adjustment by 
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halting a downward trend in the 
price of milk in March 1954. 

The procedure by which such purchase 
and sales were consummate: 
forth in Announcement DA-112 
an efficient, businesslike operat 
the Government the cost of 
month’s storage plus the cost of ; 
into and out of storage on 
commodities involved. 

It assured consumers a c 
supply during the time when th 
was undergoing a transition 
the old and new price-support | 

It should be noted that eve 
taken by the Department repr: 
transaction to provide farmers 
announced support price throu he 
entire period and maintain a movemen: 
of cheese through the established 
lets. Some of the basic questio 
should be considered in apprai 
effect of the Fountain commit D 
are—will this report be detriment 
farmers and future farm p 
Newspaper headlines and c 
have used this report as a \ 
attacking the entire farm prog: 
costs and difficulties involved 
price-support programs have been 
lighted to the disadvantage of t! 
producers. Will this report mak: 
administrators less ageressive 
to protect the interests of farm 
am sure that Congressman Fountar 
not intend these unfortunate effect 
agriculture. 

A further effect of these heari 
the unfortunate publicity may 
aggressive efforts on the part of 
governmental administrators to 
save money for taxpayers. In t! 
there has been too much atti 
Government of “take the most | 
courses of action—why risk a ¢ 
sional investigation.” 

The Department of Agriculture 
not be deterred from trying to 
the interests of farmers, taxpay 
the public generally. I am surt 
approach of the Department, in 
ing with its General Counsel to 
mine the legal aspect of any pro} 
action and then moving forward to ad 
minister the law in accordance with th 
overall objective of protecting th¢ 
est of producers, will meet with the a; 
proval of the dairy farmer and t] 
Members of Congress serving dairy 
tricts. 


Retirement of Orme Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, acco 
to a news release from the Department 


of the Interior, Assistant Secretary Orme 
Lewis will leave the Department on sep- 
tember 15, 1955, to return to his law 
practice in. Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Lew the past 30 mo! ' 
served as Assistant Secretary for Public 
Land Management, and in this capacil) 


ths has 
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ected the activities of five agencies 
. the Department having responsi- 
vital importance to the West 
Nation—the Bureau of Land 
ement, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
he National Park Service, the Fish 
life Service, and the Office of 


his period of service as Assist- 
tary, I served in the 83d Repub- 
can Congress as ranking minority 
ember of the House Committee on In- 
‘orioy and Insular Affairs, and during the 
+ Democratic Congress have served 
man of that committee, whose 

deal almost exclusively with 
involving the Interior Depart- 


nt Se 
ant Sec 


preseé n 
as chal 
functiol 
mattel 
ment. 

In my committee role—and as a Mem- 
of Congress representing a district 
where natural resources development 
nd utilization forms a principal eco- 
nomic base—I have had frequent con- 
tact with public land management mat- 
ters and with Orme Lewis. 

While I have on occasion disagreed 
vith him in political philosophy, I have 
reatly respected his ability to master 
comprehension of the varied and fre- 
quently technical subjects upon which 
he has testified before the committee. 
I have differed in several instances with 
the policy recommendations of the De- 
partment in matters under his jurisdic- 
tion, but at the same time have found 
him outstandingly qualified to articulate 
that policy and to defend his reasons for 
supporting it. 

As a westerner, Mr. Lewis used an 
open mind and broad-view approach to 
problems; as a trained and practicing 
lawyer he has demonstrated that he has 
equipped himself to logically and pre- 
cisely define the issues involved and then 

» his case. He was unusually con- 
scientious and dedicated in purpose. 

Mr. Lewis was able to bring to Wash- 
ington in his work with the Department 
a broad knowledge of the natural and 
human resource problems of the West, 
and his experience here should serve him 
well when he returns to Arizona. 

I join with his many good friends in 
Washington and the Congress in wish- 
ing him every good success for the future 
in the knowledge that he has made a 
lasting publie service contribution to the 
cause he served, 


hey 


Backstage in Rubber Plants Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. POLK. Mr, Speaker, under the 
litle “Backstage in Rubber Plants Case” 
2 his column the Washington Merry- 
40-Round, in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of March 22, 1955, Mr. 
Drew Pearson reported on the inside 
Story behind the sale of the Government- 
owned synthetic rubber factories. 


This question was voted on, on two oc- 
casions, in the House of Representatives 
during this session of Congress: first, on 
March 22 on House Resolution 170 and 
again on March 23, on House Resolution 
171. In both instances I voted to dis- 
approve the sale of the Government- 
owned rubber factories. It was pointed 
out during the debate on these bills that 
rubber prices would rise after the sales 
were completed. This has proved true 
for only a few weeks ago a substantial 
increase in the price of automobile tires 
was announced. A further objection- 
able feature of the sale was that the 
Government rubber properties, having a 
potential value of $584,651,170, were au- 
thorized to be sold for about $289 mil- 
lion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Pearson’s column, as fol- 
lows: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND—BACK- 
STAGE IN RUBBER PLANTS CASE 
(By Dre® Pearson) 


Here is more of the inside story showing 
why some Congressmen are worried over the 
monopolistic sale of the Government-owned 
synthetic rubber factories. Their disposal 
comes up for a vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today. 

Toward the end of the Truman adminis- 
tration the Federal Trade Commission started 
probing a monopolistic scheme by which the 
Big Four rubber companies purchased syn- 
thetic rubber from the big oil companies, 
then turned around and sold their tires 
through the filling stations of those same oil 
companies. 

Thus Shell Oil had a contract with Fire- 
stone and Goodyear to sell their tires 
through Shell filling stations and not sell 
the tires of any other manufacturer. Any 
Shell filling station operator who sold an in- 
dependent brand of tires» lost his Shell 
agency. In return, Shell got an overriding 
commission or rebate of 10 percent from Fire- 
stone and Goodyear. 

This practice, of course, made it extremely 
tough for a manufacturer outside the big 
four to sell tires; so the Federal Trade Com- 
mission started to investigate. At that time 
briefs were filed on behalf of Firestone by 
its attorneys, Edward Howrey and S. Chester- 
field Oppenheim. 

PROBE HUSHED UP 


Months passed. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration came into office. The son-in-law of 
Harvey Firestone, Charley Willis, joined the 
White House staff, became right-hand man 
to Assistant President Sherman Adams. 
Harvey, himself a big Ike booster, was a visi- 
tor at the White House, attended Ike's fa- 
mous stag dinners. 

Simultaneously, the following interesting 
things happened: Firestone was appointed 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. 

2. S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, other at- 
torney for Firestone before the FTC, was 
appointed cochairman of the Justice Depart- 
ment committee to rewrite the antitrust laws. 

3. The FTC investigation of Firestone and 
the other big rubber manufacturers got lost 
in the FTC shuffie. It just evaporated, dis- 
appeared; nobody heard any more about it. 
It is now dead. 

Ed Howrey, FTC Chairman, promised the 
Senate he would keep hands off matters per- 
taining to his old client, Firestone, and 
doubtless he has. But Charley Willis has 
been reaching into the FTC, putting in new 
staff personnel, easing out old trustbusters, 
just as he has reached into the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 
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So with the FTC probe of the big four 
rubber companies and their oil company 
hookups dropped, let's see how the sale of the 
Government rubber factories their 
hookups. 


affects 


“NAKED” 


Congressman Yates, of Mlinois, testified 
eloquently on this. He showed how the sale 
nails down the monopoly tighter than ever 
how the independent rubber companies now 
won't be able to buy synthetic rubber fo: 
there is frequently a shortage of synthetic 
rubber, and production will now be con- 
trolled by the Big Pour and their oil com- 
pany partners, not rationed by the Govy- 
ernment as is the case today 

“The most naked combination between the 
oil distribution and the tire manufacturers 
testified Yates, “is found in the proposed 
purchases of the Government plant at Port 
Neches, Tex., by Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals 
and Texas-United States Chemicals. Good- 
rich and Gulf Oil together will manufacture 
synthetic rubber. The synthetic rubber will 
then be ‘sold’ to Goodrich to manufacture 
tires. 

“Gulf will then distribute the tires for 
Goodrich at Gulf's service stations. Gulf 
will, of course, allow its dealers to handle 
only tires approved by Gulf. The vicious 
price squeeze and discriminatory practices 
which have already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the integration of Shell 
through Firestone and Goodyear are already 
apparent. 

“The Commission's disposal program 
continued Yates, referring to President Eisen- 
hower's commission to sell the rubber fac- 
tories, “also allows United States Rubber 
and the Texas Oil Co. to combine as- pur- 
chaser of the copolymer plant at Port 
Neches, Tex. 

“United States Rubber is owned and con- 
trolled, together with General Motors, by the 
du Pont Corp.,” testified the Congressman 
from Illinois. “The du Pont Corp. owns the 
Ethyl Corp. in equal shares with Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. In the past, Standard 
and Du Pont, through the Ethy! Corp., main- 
tained a nationwide system of price fixing 
of retail gasoline until stopped by the United 
States Government. 

‘But the United States Rubber Co. also 
sells its tires to all Standard companies and 
filling stations through Atlas. When you go 
to a Standard Oil filling station you can only 
buy Atlas tires. 

“Finally and almost unbelievably,” 
cluded Yates, “the Eisenhower plan 
Goodrich, Gulf, the Texas Co., and United 
States Rubber to combine together to pur- 
chase and operate the largest and most effi- 
cient Government butadiene plant. 

“With these sales the Government is turn- 
ing over an entire industry to a few select 
companies. With such interlocking and in- 
tegrated patterns, it is silly to taly about free 
competition. 


MONOPOLY 


” 


cone- 


allows 


Cooperation of Many Individuals Results 
in House Interior Committee Accom- 
plishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Comittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
during the session of the 84th Congress 
just ended, has again established what I 
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believe to be an outstanding record of 
performance of its legislative responsibil- 
ities. 

There is published elsewhere in the 
Appendix for the information of Mem- 
bers a summary of the major measures 
acted upon by this standing committee 
which I serve aschairman. Here, I wish 
to comment briefly on a few of the as- 
pects of our committee’s functions which 
made that performance possible. 

Notwithstanding the large number of 
bills reported from the committee, we 
have received prompt attention and fair 
consideration by the Speaker, Mr. Ray- 
BURN, of Texas; by the majority leader, 
Mr. McCormacx, of Massachusetts; and 
by the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
Mr. SmIrTH of Virginia, in the scheduling 
of bills for floor action. In this matter, 
the majority has fully consulted with, 
and has received the cooperation of the 
minority leader, Mr. Martin, of Massa- 
chusetts. The patience and persistence 
of the majority whip, Mr. A.LBert, of 
Oklahoma, and the minority whip, Mr. 
ARENDS, of Indiana, has assured advance 
notice of the legislative program in a 
manner which has resulted in full at- 
tendance of Members. 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS AND STAFF 


The committee has broad responsibil- 
ities in the field of natural resources and 
the public domain, including administra- 
tion and development of our national 
parks system, and with respect to the 
administration and welfare of our Indi- 
ans, Indian tribes, and our other fellow 
citizens in the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. 

Reflecting recognition of the breadth 
of our assignment, the committee roster 
of 32 members shows representation 
from 19 States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. A substantial portion of 
our legislation deals with matters di- 
rectly affecting the development and 
economy of the West and our offshore 
areas, which perhaps accounts for rep- 
resentation from 14 of the States west 
of the Mississippi River—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and 
Washington—and 5 east of the Missis- 
sippi—Florida, Michigan, New York, 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 

This geographic distribution of the 
membership results, I believe, in a bal- 
anced legislative approach in the na- 
tional interest, and at the same time re- 
tain the regional know-how which per- 
mits full understanding of the matters 
considered. For example, this distribu- 
tion means that— 

Members come from States, Territor- 
ies, or possessions embracing approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the land areas— 
continental and offshore—of the United 
States. 

Of the 17 States of the reclamation 
West, 13 have Members serving on the 
committee. 

Of the 11 mining States of the West, 
9 have representatives on the commit- 
tee. 

More than 320,000 of the approxi- 
mately 405,000 Indians of the United 
States and Alaska have a direct voice 
by reason of the areas represented. 


The achievements of the session just 
ended—and I wish particularly to em- 
phasize this—were made possible only 
through the cooperation and diligence 
of all of the 32 members of our commit- 
tee. 

Members on both sides have worked 
closely together and have given freely 
of their time to subcommittee and com- 
mittee sessions averaging well over one 
per working day throughout the Ist ses- 
sion, a total of 191 meetings. To help 
advance measures reported, committee 
members have given many hours from 
their crowded schedules in appearances 
before the Committee on Rules, in debate 
on the floor, and in our several confer- 
ence committees on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses. 

But for the energy and leadership of 
our subcommittee chairman—Mr. AsPIN- 
ALL, of Colorado, Irrigation and Recla- 
mation; Mr. O’Brien, of New York, Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs; Mr. ROGERs, 
of Texas, Mines and-Mining; Mrs. PFosT, 
of Idaho, Public Lands; and Mr. HALEy, 
of Florida, Indian Affairs—and the con- 
tinuing cooperation and work output of 
the ranking minority Member, Dr. MIL- 
LER, of Nebraska, and his colleagues, we 
would have been unable to perform our 
mission. 

I am particularly pleased, too, with 
the work of the committee staff: our 
committee clerk, clerical and steno- 
graphic staff of four, and professional 
staff—reclamation engineer-consultant, 
mining engineer-consultant, Territories 
and ethnic consultant, and legal coun- 
sel—have met a high standard of per- 
formance in committee activities and in 
their service to Members. 

LEGISLATIVE WORKLOAD AND PERFORMANCE 


With 486 House and Senate bills, reso- 
lutions, and concurrent resolutions re- 
ferred to the committee, a total of 279 
were disposed of through reporting out, 
tabling, or as duplicates. 

Of 103 bills reported to the House, 56 
became public law, 13 private law, 10 
were pending in the House, and 21 in 
the Senate at adjournment, and there 
were single bills in each of 3 other classi- 
fications—1 in Senate-House conference 
committee, 1 recommitted, 1 disapproved 
by the President. 

The fact that 56 of the 390 public 
laws of the list session of the 84th Con- 
gress—better than 1 of every 7—came 
from the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs helps to support the 
assertion that committee members and 
staff were kept busy. 

Congress convened on January 5, 1955, 
and adjourned sine die on August 2, 1955, 
a total of 210 calendar days. If Mem- 
bers of Congress are entitled and obli- 
gated to take notice of the 5-day work- 
week enjoyed by most employees 
throughout the Nation, this means that 
there were 150 working days during the 
first session, that is, Mondays through 
Fridays. The committee performance, 
statistically, means this: 

During those 210 calendar days, 150 
working days, or 112 legislative days, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House convened a total of 
191 separate meetings—157 subcommit- 
tee meetings, and 34 sessions of the full 
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committee. I believe these ficures cpp.) 
for themselves. ; 
Finally, a word of praise of some np 
ple sometimes overlooked in discyss,., 
of the activities of the Congress 
DEPARTMENTAL, LEGISLATIVE REFERENc? 
COORDINATOR’S CONTRIBUT 


initial requests for reports on pengi; 
legislation are directed to the Depar. 
ment of the Interior. Interior yecojyes 
from our committee alone in the seceinr 
just ended request for rep< ! 
pending bills, a number of them af; 
July 1. As of adjournment re. 
ceived 163 reports, a performance reroy; 
representing a substantial improvemen: 
over the comparable period, the 1st sec. 
sion of the 83d Congress. Then, oy 
committee requested reports on 233 bills 
and Interior submitted reports on 99 o 
them as of adjournment. 

The Department is to be commende; 
for this improvement, and | 
credit is due the personnel of t 
lative Division, responsible for prepayins 
and expediting reports. 

Again this session, the Legislative Ref. 
erence Service of the Library of Congress 
has produced on numerous occasions— 
and frequently on short notice tise 
tics, information, legal briefs, legislative 
history reports, general reference 
related materials so essential to full and 
orderly development of a base for con- 
sideration of matters within the com- 
mittee jurisdiction. I believe that its 
staff of experts and research specialists 
make available to the Congress an in- 
dispensable service. 

Similarly, the Office of the Coo: 
tor of' Information of the House i ' 
past session has proven the depository 
of factual and statistical material and 
information regarding the legi: 
executive, and administrative fun 18 
in our Federal system—all on a current 
basis. 

Committee output, Mr. Speaker, does 
not just happen. It takes the energy 
leadership, initiative, and cooperation of 
many individuals to fulfill the congres- 
sional mission; the session of Congress 
just ended has demonstrated how suc- 
cessfully that mission can be fulfilled 


One Hundred Thousand Dollars of 
Taxpayers’ Money Wasted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration has done 42 
outstanding job in helping to establish 
and maintain the family-size farm. 
The following article from the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round shows what 
has been happening to this fine agency 
of the Department of Agriculture unde 
the Eisenhower administration: 
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«© WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
BENSON'S BOYS REHIRED 


iiture Secretary Benson has been 
eping it very hush-hush but he's 
reed to rehire six top Agriculture 
nt executives previously fired, and 
back salaries of about $100,000. 
reversal came as a result of his 
‘ the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
the job of aiding small farmers. 
thers, he downgraded, transferred 
iost of the State directors of the 
Home Administration. He did this 
hanging their status to non-civil- 
hedule A, which the Supreme Court 
ed was illegal. So Benson has had to 
y jobs for the State directors whom 


the Supreme Court decision forced 
hand, Departmental Order 75 was 
ed in the Federal Register stating 
employees terminated under rule 6 
appeal in 90 days they could not 
r jobs back. 
THE PURGE ROLLCALL 
Federal Register is an Official Gov- 
publication magazine read by a 
mall fraction of the 160 million people 
United States. And some former 
ees of the Agriculture Department, 
ttered all over the United States, did 
» this notice, therefore did not appeal 
was too late. Even so, Benson 
ive to pay around $100,000 in back sal- 
to the following men who have either 
reinstated or offered reinstatement: 
rence Gehrig, former State director for 
fired April 1954, reinstated this year, 
iter resigned to work with National 
1 of Cooperatives in Ohio. 
in Brown, Alabama, fired June 1954, 
ted this summer, but refused to ac- 


t new job under Benson. 


n Mertz, Pennsylvania, fired April 

stored last month, but resigned to 

yme director of farm safety for Pennsyl- 
yania State. 

Odum Stewart, Tennessee, fired April 1954, 

tored June 1955, given post in Washington. 

place was taken in Tennessee by Allen T. 
y, whose lifelong experience had been 
an insurance company, a construction 
iny, and a retail grocery firm. 
M. Newton, Maryland-Delaware, fired 
> 1954, reinstated this spring, now spe- 

1 assistant to Farmers Loan Administra- 

in Washington. 

Floyd Higbee, Colorado, fired January 1954, 
restored June 1955, now special assistant in 
St. Louis office. His place in Colorado was 
taken by Homer Cogdell, long-time employee 
f International Harvester. 


FREEZING FARM LOANS 


Tragedy of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
however, is not so much the upsetting 
{ people’s jobs and the extra $100,000 to be 
paid by the taxpayer, but the complete de- 
moralization of an agency set up to help 
small farmers. Benson, a friend of the big 
fa rand the big co-op, who has even indi- 
ited that small farms might have to fall 
» wayside, would just as soon abolish 
irmers’ Home Administration. But 
ver he tries to cut its budget, Congress 
him. 
So Benson has put the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
stration in the hands of: men not par- 
licularly sympathetic to small farmers. 
Robert McLeaish, its head, is a McAllen, Tex., 
citrus waste plant operator, who acts as if 
Small farmers were enemies, not friends. 
One of the first things McLeaish did was to 
recommend a 1-percent hike in interest to 
‘armers, though local banks whom he con- 
uted were opposed. 


ty 
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The New Small Business Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a statement I issued recently 
regarding the newly amended Small 
Business Act: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2 ON GOv- 
ERNMENT PROCUREMENT, DISPOSAL, AND LOAN 
ACTIVITIES, SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Democrat, of New 

York, today stated that “the newly amended 

Small Business Act will enable the Small 

Business Administration to play a far more 

dynamic and effective role than ever before 

in encouraging the growth of small business 
in this country.” 

Congressman MULTER, a member of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
which had legislative jurisdiction over the 
bill, is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Government Procurement, Disposal, and 
Loan Activities of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, of which Hon. 
Jor L. Evins, Democrat, of Tennessee, and 
Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, Republican, of 
New York, are members. 

The Small Business Act recently signed 
by the President and enacted into law ex- 
tends the life of the Small Business Admin- 
istration to June 30, 1957, and considerably 
increases the scope of its activities. Under 
the original 1953 law, the Small Business 
Administration had three major functions: 

1. The granting of loans to deserving 
small-business concerns who could not ob- 
tain loans through regular banking channels. 

2. The rendering of expert technical ad- 
vice on business matters whenever small 
business seeks such advice. 

8. The securing for small business of a 
fair and equitable share of Government de- 
fense contracts. 

“The new law,” Mr. MULTER stated, “in- 
creases the effectiveness of these major func- 
tions.” The amount of any individual loan 
by the Small Business Administration has 
been increased to $250,000. The interest 
rate for such business loans shall be the 
prevailing rate in the area where the loan 
is to be used but shall not exceed 6 percent 
per annum. 

The disaster loans were extended to be 
applicable to drought areas, and all disaster 
loans are limited to an interest rate of 3 
percent per annum 

Mr. MuLTeR stated that another new fea- 
ture of the law will permit loans to small- 
business concerns who pool their assets in 
order to establish a corporation producing 
and securing raw materials or supplies. The 
limit of any loan extended under this pooling 
provision shall be $250,000 multiplied by the 
number of small-business concerns partici- 
pating in the formation and capitalization 
of such corporations. 

The act now provides for the issuance of a 
certificate, when requested to do so, which 
will certify an individual concern as a 
“small-business concern.” Such certification 
by the Small Business Administration shall 
be conclusive proof that a firm is a small 
business. The act provides that “officers of 
the Government having procurement or 
lending powers, or engaging in the disposal] 
of Federal property or allocating materials 
or supplies, or promulgating regulations af- 
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+ Mee 
fecting the distribution of materials or sup- 
plies shall accept as conclusive the admin- 
istration’s determinations as to which enter- 
prises are to be desigaated ‘small-business 
concerns’.” 

New provisions have clarified the defini- 
tion of small business, and the old arbitrary 
formula of 500 employees or less, may not be 
used as the sole standard. The criteria for 
defining a small business is set forth in the 
act as follows: 

“A small-business concern shall be deemed 
to be small business when it is independ- 
ently owned and operated, not dominant in 
its fleld of operation. In addition to the 
foregoing criteria the number of employees 
and dollar volume of business may be used 
by the Small Business Administration to 
determine whether a firm is or is not small 
business.” 

This definition binds all governmental 
agencies and particularly requires the De- 
fense Department to abandon its arbitrary 
numerical definition in all procurements 

The act, as amended, indicates 
sional intent to eliminate duplication of 
work pertaining to small business among 
Government agencies. The new law states 
that “the Administration shall not duplicate 
the work or activity of any other department 
or agency of the Federal Government and 
nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any such duplication 
unless such work or activity is expressly 
provided for in this act.” 

In the executive branch of the Federal 
Government it js now the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Small Business Administration 
to protect and encourage the growth of 
small-business concerns. The duty of the 
Small Business Administration is to aid, 
counsel, assist and protect insofar as pos- 
sible the interest of small-business concerns 
in order to preserve free competitive enter- 
prise, to insure that a fair proportion of the 
total Government purchases and contracts 
for supplies and services be placed with small 
business, and to maintain and strengthen 
the overall economy of the Nation. 


congres- 


Accomplishments of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs During 
the Ist Session, 84th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to summarize for Members 
the major accomplishments of the 
standing committee which I have been 
honored to serve as chairman during the 
84th Congress, the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I am elsewhere commenting briefly on 
the statistical aspects of our committee's 
functions during the session just ended 
and here comment on the legislative 
activity of the committee so as to assem- 
ble in one place a ready reference to the 
legislation processed. 

For cur committee the session just 
ended has seen several landmark accon)- 
plishments in carrying out the prime 
responsibility of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. That respon- 
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with serious adverse affects on agricultural 
production brought on by drought, floods, 
and erratic distribution of annual rainfall. 


Aug 


SALINE WATER RESEARCH PRO: 


Public Law 111 (H. R. 2126, En¢ 
extended the saline water res 
gram through fiscal 1963, and in 
amount authorized to be appropri 
$2 million to $10 million. The p: 
volved may well serve to trigge: 
solution to the problem of maki: 
to our coastal cities—and son 
areas—virtually inexhaustible qu 
saline water converted to a qua 
for domestic and industrial pur; 
complishments to date are encou 
may well result in revising our pr 
cept of available supplies of thi 
pensable natural resource. 


INTERSTATE WATER COMPA 


Finally, in the field of majo: 
source legislation, the committe: 
and Congress aproved Public L 
2260; House bills, Brooks of 
ALBERT, HARRIS, PATMAN), granti! 
sent of Congress to the States of 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas 
tiate and enter into a compact 
the waters of the Red River and i 
taries. 

Public Law 353 (S. 1391) paves t! 
compact negotiations between the 
California and Nevada with respe 
distribution and use of the wat 
Truckee, Carson, and Walker Riv: 
Tahoe, and their tributaries. 

Public Law 316 (H. R. 3587, ENcLr. Coon 
provides for negotiation of a co t be 
tween the States of Oregon and ( 
relating to the waters of the Klam 

Pending in the Irrigation and R« 
Subcommittee, after a counter] 
passed the Senate, H. R. 5804 (Tu 
Wyoming, Hore) would authorize ne; 
of a Missouri River Basin compact 
the States of Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, N: 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, and Mis 


sibility involves considering, reporting, 
and helping to secure enactment of leg- 
islative measures providing for the 
maximum development, utilization, 
management, and conservation of the 
natural resources of the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions; legisla- 
tive matters involving the Government 
and administration of our Territories 
and possessions; and all legislation, ex- 
cept appropriations, affecting the In- 
dians, Indian tribes, trust lands, and 
claims of Indians of the United States 
and Alaska. 

The summary is presented under five 
major headings, reflecting the basic 
jurisdiction of our standing subcommit- 
tees: Irrigation and Reclamation, Chair- 
man Wayne N. ASPINALL, Colorado; 
Mines and Mining, Chairman WALTER 
Rocers, Texas; Public Lands, Chairman, 
GraclE Prost, Idaho; Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, Chairman Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
New York; and Indian Affairs, Chairman 
James A. HALEY, Florida. 

After designation of the public law 
and/or bill numbers the author—or 
authors—is indicated, with the first 
name shown that of the author of the 
bill reported, considered by the House, 
or enacted into law, those which follow 
the authors of bills having the same or a 
similar purpose. ; 

The summary follows: 

I. WATER RESOURCE UTILIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
TRINITY RECLAMATION PROJECT 


In reporting and securing enactment of 
Public Law 386 (H. R. 4463, ENGLE), author- 


HELLS CANYON, AINSWORTH 


Two additional project measures were 
pending in full committee at adjournment— 
H. R. 4719 (Prost, Green of Oregon, MET- 
CALF, MAGNUSON), the authorizing legisla- 
tion for the Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake 
River, Idaho-Oreg., and H, R. 5749 (MILLER 
of Nebraska), providing for construction of 
the Ainsworth unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project, Nebraska. 


FRYINGPAN, VENTURA, TUOLUMNE 


Considered and still pending in subcom- 
mittee was legislation proposing authoriza- 
tion of three other projects: H. R. 412 (CHEN- 
OWETH), the Fryingpan-Arkansas project in 
southeastern Colorado; H. R. 3427 (ENGLE; 
TEAGUE of California), the Ventura project, 
California; and H. R. 2388 (ENGLE), to au- 
thorize certain additional power development 
on the Tuolumne River, Calif. 

Other committee-sponsored measures 
acted on reflect congressional recognition of 
the absolute need for insurance of full wa- 
ter resource utilization throughout the Na- 
tion to meet our present and future needs. 


RECLAMATION DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Public Law 130 (H. R. 103, ENGLE), author- 
izes Federal loans to local districts for con- 
struction of distribution systems on recla- 
mation projects authorized for Federal con- 
struction, and through this substitution of 
local for Federal construction, will make 
possible substantial reduction of costs to wa- 
ter users. 

SMALL PROJECTS BILL 


Premised on the same Federal-local coop- 
eration approach as Public Law 130, H. R. 
5881 (ENGLE; MILLER of Nebraska; YOUNG), 
the small projects bill, providing loans for 
construction locally of small reclamation 


izing construction of the Trinity division, 
Central Valley project, California, the com- 
mittee was responsible for having approved 
the largest single reclamation project unit 
authorized by Congress in history. 

This $225 million project will make avail- 


projects in the West, was reported by the 
committee and passed by the House. It was 
amended in the House to include the 31 non- 
reclamation States, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
The House-passed version differed from 


II. MINERAL RESOURCES LEGISLA 
The session of Congress just end 
enacted into law several landmark m« 
in the field of Federal legislation 


the development, utilization, ma 
and conservation of the minerals ; 
rials resources of the United State 


MATERIALS ACT AMENDMENT; MININ 
AMENDMENT TO PROVIDE FOR MULTIPLE 
FACE USE 


Public Law 167 (H. R. 5891, R 
Texas; Dawson of Utah, Fsare, Youn 
WORTH, COOLEY, Hope, UDALL, Bunci 
known as the Multiple Surface Use Act 
resents the most significant char 
mining laws of the United States 
than 80 years—since 1872—and is 
product of almost continual study 
bate by industry associations, by 
groups to Federal agencies and 
sions, and by Members of Congres 
past 15 years. 

H. R. 5891 was considered and } 
the Congress in recognition of the 
demands of a fast-growing populat 
an expanding economy for greater a! 
effective utilization and. manageme! 
surface and surface resources of t 
lands of the United States. 

Public Law 167, without limiting 
fering with bona fide mining o1 
ing, achieves: the following objectiv: 

1. Amends the Materials Act of 
barring future locations under th: 
laws for certain materials comm: 
ring throughout the United Stat 
tending the act’s operations to nat) 
est lands; and by giving to the Sec: 
Agriculture responsibility for adn 
the act with respect to lands und 
isdiction. 

2. Amends the general mining 
limiting and defining the rights « 
to surface resources prior to pate! 
cations hereaiter made; by provi 


that of the Senate; the latter expanded the 
scope of the legislation to include for the 
nonreclamation States—in addition to tra- 
ditional reclamation purposes—drainage, 
water storage, and saline water intrusion 
control projects. On those differences a 
House-Senate conference committee was un- 
able to agree prior to adjournment. It was 
agreed that during the adjournment, the 
administration's views on these varying ap- 
proaches would be requested to assist the 
conference committee in its deliberations 
when Congress convenes. 


able nearly 1.2 million acre-feet of vitally 
needed additional water for lands in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, in ad- 
dition to assuring more than 1 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electric energy annually to 
meet the ever-increasing needs in central 
and northern California. Time did not per- 
mit disposition of several other irrigation 
and reclamation measures providing for 
project construction. 


COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


H. R. 3383 (ASPINALL, Dawson of Utah, 
FERNANDEZ, and RoceErs of Colorado), upon 
which a rule was granted in the closing days 
of the session, would authorize the Colorado 
River storage project in the States of Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico. An- 
ticipating a $760 million development, the 
3 storage reservoirs and 11 participating proj- 
ects would effectively harness the water and 
hydropower resources of one of our great 
remaining undeveloped areas, would provide 
irrigation water for approximately 133,000 
acres of new land and supplemental water 
for an additional 234,000 acres, and assure 
billions of kilowatt-hours of electric energy 
annually from facilities having an installed 
capacity of 933,000 kilowatts. The Echo 
Park Dam and Reservoir proposed for con- 
struction in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment was deleted from the bill. 


WASHITA BASIN PROJECT 


Favorably reported, but with a rule defied 
for this session on the eve of adjournment, 
S. 180 (H. R. 310, WIcKERSHAM) would au- 
thorize construction of the Washita River 
Basin project, Oklahoma. This $40.6 million 
project would provide irrigation, flood con- 
trol, municipal water supply, recreation, and 
fish and wildlife benefits in an area plagued 


(MONTANA) AND ARCH HURLEY 
MEXICO) IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 


Two measures enacted into law affect in- 
dividual irrigation districts. Senate Joint 
Resolution 82 (H. J. Res. 353, METCALF), 
which became Public Law 374, authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into a con- 
tract with the Toston Irrigation District, 
Montana, to furnish water on a temporary 
basis for not more than 10 years, provides 
for repayment of costs, and anticipates ulti- 
mate negotiation of a long-term contract. 
Public Law 277 (S. 1965; H. R. 5169, Demp- 
SEY), pertains to the Arch Hurley Irrigation 
District, New Mexico, and repeals a provision 
included in a 1938 act as an antispeculation 
measure which had served its purpose and 
had since acted only to work hardships on 
parties involved in normal land transactions. 


TOSTON (NEW 


YUMA MESA DISTRICT, ARIZONA 


H. R. 5806 (UpaLL), pending in the House 
at adjournment, authorizes execution of a 
repayment contract by Interior with the 
Yuma Mesa Irrigation and Drainage District 
of the Gila project, Arizona, paving the way 
for businesslike and orderly operation of 
this district serving nearly 20,000 acres. 





n and management of the sur- 
ice resources (which would in- 
t be limited to forestry products, 
crazing, water, fish and wild- 
nal areas, camping grounds, 
and access to adjacent lands) 
iocations hereafter made, or on 
ms placed in the status of loca- 
ter made in accordance with 
procedures; and by permitting 
tle to surface resources on lo- 
or to the effective date of 
igh procedures established in 





NTRY ON POWER WITHDRAWALS 


359 (H. R. 100, ENGLE), called 

Claims Restoration Act of 1955, 

easure aimed at making com- 

e. mpeting surface and subsurface 
elopment on a large area of the 

closed to general mineral 
ny years. This bill was passed 
Congress after expiring in four 
some gtage of the 


S ( in 


Congresses at 
ess. 

A , tely 7 million acres of public 

rawn or reserved for power de= 

95 percent of them closed to 

since about 1910—are open by 

Law 359 to entry under the mining 

ect to carefully drawn provisions 

existing and future power devel- 

hts, and establishing procedures 

ing placer mining operations in 

minimize interference 
and values. 


ner as to 


MATERIAL ENTRY ON COAL LANDS 
Pu Law 357 (H. R. 6994, Berry) was 
( ! y the committee to provide statu- 
rity required for the mining and 
uranium-bearing lignite coal 
f ii the public lands of the United 
State sified as or known to be valuable 
Found necessary to clear title com- 
inherent in a large number of 
im located in good faith on pub- 
the States of South Dakota, North 
nd Montana, Public Law 357 will 
exploration and development 
m-bearing lignite coal deposits 
by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
e- an important potential source of 





> MINERALS PROGRAM EXTENSION 


’ the Congress but disapproved by 
ient, H. R. 6373 (ENGLE, MILLs, Har- 
RISON Of Virginia, ABBITT, HARRIS, METCALF, 
BLATNIK, YOUNG, Prost, RHODES of Arizona) 

purpose amending the Domestic 
I -rogram Extension Act of 1953 to 
ease the quantities of domestically pro- 
ducted tungsten, manganese, chromite, as- 

t a, beryl, and columbium-tantalum 

sed by the United States. 
aim of the committee in urging 
ment was to prevent disintegration 
mportant segments of the domestic min- 

it try and thereby to maintain a 
y won mobilization base composed of 
indreds of producing mines until a com- 
! ve, long-range domestic minerals 

ram might be formulated through prom- 

ea recommendations of the recently estab- 

fed Office of Minerals Mobilization. 
js I interpret the memorandum of disap- 
. vai accompanying H. R. 6373, unsigned, 
‘to the House, as containing implicit assur- 











e such a long-range program will 

pe recommended to the Congress, 

; d that in the meantime the going do- 
: — industry in these essential minerals 
s : ¢ materials will not be permitted to 


‘her and die. I believe with many of my 

ies that the President—as his memo- 

£ disapproval makes clear—has a 

sit to expect early performance in this re- 

‘ by the responsible executive and ad- 
tive agencies. 
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CONSERVATION OF ANTHRACITE COAL RESOURCES 


In recognition of the ever-increasing dan- 
ger of loss of the vast reserves of anthracite 
coal by flooding of coal formations and un- 
derground workings, the committee secured 
enactment of Public Law 162 (H. R. 7066, 
FLOOD, FENTON, CARRIGG, WALTER, SAYLOR). 

This measure will provide $8.5 million of 
Federal funds—to be matched in an equal 
amount by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania—for the purpose of establishing a pro- 
gram for the ci 1 and drainage of water 


yntrol 


in anthracite-coal formations so as to con- 
serve vital national resources, promote na- 
tional security, prevent injuries and loss of 


life, and to 
private 
able 


protect and preserve public and 
property saving of our valu- 
anthracite-fuel reserves, amounting to 
approximately 5 billion tons and comprising 
an area of 480 in the anthracite 
region of mn Pennsylvania, is a 
matter of national concern. Public Law 

l a degree to stabilize the 


square miles 


rtheastern 


162 will also serve to 


economy of that area, dependent to an ap- 

preciable extent on the anthracite industry. 
TIMBER AND STONE LAW REPEAL 

Public Law 206 (H. R. 4894, Rocers of 


Texas) repeals the outmoded timber and 
stone law of 1878, which is 
more t 

timber alone without includin 


laws ] 


f 


the sale of 
xy the land, and 
sustained-yield man- 
public lands. 


ParK SYSTEM 


ecent statutes nermitting 
recent sti ives permitting 


which facilitate 
agement of timbered 
III. Pusiic LANps, N 
Looking to the future, 


experiences, the c 


\TIONAI 
and guided by past 
mmittee considered ar 
acted on veral important measures relat- 
ing to the re utilization, and de- 
velopment of our public lands and our na- 
tional park system. Without exception, this 








lation, 





legislation has one common aim: fuller 
development and utilization of the timber, 
forage, recreatio1 scenic, historic, and re- 





lated values of our public domain. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 

In obtaining enactm if Public Law 17 
(H. R. 4664, E S. 1464), the committee 
and Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire rights-of-way and exist- 
ing connecting roads adjacent to public lands 
when needed ta provide access to timber on 
public lands under his juri 

This act will facilitate the perpetual 
tained yield forest management program of 
Interior on 2 million acres of highly valuable 
forest lands in western Oregon, and a similar 
but less intensive forestry program on ap- 
proximately 4.5 million scattered 


ent 
I 








dict 
sqgiction. 


sus- 


acres of 





public domain lands elsewhere in the 11 
Western States. 
DESERT LAND ENTRY 
More than 10 million acres of arid and 
semiarid public lands have been entered and 





settled under privately managed irrigation 
development since , C passed the 
Desert Land Entry Act of 1877. As amended, 
the 1877 Act established a maximum allow- 
able acreage of 320 acres to any one person, 
and was limited to entry on nonmineral 
lands. Subsequent legislation provided for 
entry on mineral lands but limited the acre- 
age ‘allowable on such lands to 160 acres. 

Public Law 76 (H. R. 1844, THomson of 
Wyoming; S. 265) is designed to bring uni- 
formity into the laws governing desert land 
entry by permitting maximum mineral land 
entry of up to 320 acres, the maximum allow- 
able on nonmineral lands. It recognizes the 
necessity of making available a true economic 
base in consonance with the historic policy 
of Congress of encouraging agricultural 
homestead entry, thus fuller development 
and use of land, water, and human resources. 

FEDERAL IN-LIEU PAYMENTS 
With 1i bills pending on the subject of 


Federal reimbursement to States and local 
government by reason of Federal ownership 





ngress 


inconsistent with, 
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of tax-exempt real property, the committee 
initiated hearings on this major public lands 
policy legislation. 

Concurrent with the report to the Presi- 
dent by the Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations of recommendations with re- 
spect to this matter, the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands held preliminary hearings on 


H. R. 4864 (ENGLE) and related bills by Rep- 
resentatives McDoNouGH, LANE, KEATING 
LIPSCOMB, WHITTEN, MULTER, HYDE, PHILBIN 


WILson of California, directed the launching 





of a recess research program, and laid the 
base for a determination of the position of 
the administration and executive agencie 
so that this far-reaching legislation might be 





advanced during the second session. 


“MISSION 66°" AND THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


g the first session the committee 


and discussed with, the Director and 





staff members of the National Park Service 
the subject of a legislative approach which 
would effect a comprehensive, long-range 


¢ 


program for full development of the 180 unit 





of the park system under the Departme: 
of the Interior. 
For some months, the Park Service has 


devoted 
*“‘Mission 
tiation of 


many man-hours to what ks 
66,"" which calls for 
a program for funding and admin- 


labeied 


legislative in 


istration, concentrating on such matters as 
campground development; ‘employee hous- 
ing; bringing of existing roads and trails up 
to standard and construction of badly needed 
new ones; reexamination of the concessio: 


program within the system; park factilitie 
constructién and development; and installa- 
tion and improvement of water, sewage, and 
Sanitation facilities. 

In addition, it is hoped that plens for 
“mission 66" will include recommendations 
for land acquisition to provide for acquiri 
title to non-Federal lands within the exterior 
boundaries of units of the existing system, 
and for accompany boundary adjustments. 





Anticipating an approximately 10-year pro- 
gram, this ambitious project is aimed at com- 
pletion in time for the 50th anniversary of 
the National Park Service in 1966. It 
nizes these basic facts: 

1. Park system visitations 
129 percent since 1946; 

2. More than 48 million people visited the 
park system areas in 1954; 

3. Present development of land, water, and 
facilities within the 22 million acres of the 
system are such as to properly accommodate 
about 21 million day-visitors; and 

4. Current usage-rate increases indicate 
that by 1966 the park system will have to 
accommodate annually 75 million day-visit- 


ors. 


recog- 


have increased 





“Mission 66” legislation, when developed 
and enacted, may well represent revitalizing 
of the entire national park system program, 
minimize the piecemeal ‘“‘emergency” ap- 
proach of the past, and constitute a base for 
full utilization of the priceless recreational, 
scenic, and historic resources of our public 
domain. 

PARK MUSEUM PROPERTIES 

By its enactment of Public Law 127 (H.R 
5597, ENGLE; S. 1747), Congress has provided 
authority in Interior for increasing the bene- 
fits from the national park system by facili- 
tating the management of various museum 
properties within the system. 

Public Law 127 is designed to provide addi- 
tional authority in the operation of muse- 
ums and the acquisition and disposition of 
museum properties within the park system 
by permitting the Secretary to—accept dona- 
tions of money and personal property; pur- 
chase, exchange, make and accept loans of 
museum objects and collections. With little 
if any, additional cost to the Government, 
this bill serves a desirable public purpose, 
and will enable more efficient public service. 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK HISTORIC PROPERTIES 


In its continuing effort to establish coor- 
Ginated programs for the preservation of the 
Nation's historic properties, the committee 
reported, and Congress enacted, two mea- 
sures in this legislative area. 

Public Law 75 (H. J. Res. 207, McCORMACK; 
S. J. Res. 6) establishes a commission to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of a coordinated 
local, State, and Federal program in Boston 
and vicinity for the purpose of preserving tne 
historic properties, objects, and buildings of 
that area. Their existence is inextricably as- 
sociated with the colonial and revolutionary 
periods of American history; a program for 
their preservation will be of incalculable 
value to the Nation as an inspirational and 
cultural resource. 

Similarly, Public Law 341 (H. R. 3120, 
K.etn; S. 732) authorizes establishment of a 
commission for the purpose of advising the 
Secretary, and furthering, public participa- 
tion in the rehabilitation and preservation 
of three of the Nation's most important and 
significant historic shrines in the New York 
City area: Federal Hall National Memorial, 
Castle Clinton National Monument, and the 
Statue of Liberty National Monument. 

Recommendations of both the Boston and 
New York Commissions would, upon comple- 
tion, be forwarded to the Congress for appro- 
priate action. 

BROOKLYN MONUMENT 


Public Law 214 (H. R. 473, ROONEY; MILLER 
of Maryland) authorizes an investigation and 
report to Congress regarding the advisability 
of establishing a national monument in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in honor of 256 Maryland 
soldiers killed in the Battle of Brooklyn on 
August 27, 1776. 

DEVILS TOWER, WYOMING 
Public Law 287 (S. 2049; House bill, 


THOMSON Of Wyoming) provides recognition 
of the 50th anniversary of the Devils Tower 


Monument, Wyoming, the first national 
monument—established in 1906—and au- 
thorizes the addition of certain lands to the 
monument for use as additional camp- 
grounds, parking areas, and other facilities. 


SITTING BULL, NORTH DAKOTA 


Enactment of Public Law 261 (H. R. 7284, 
Krvuecer; S. 535) conveying certain land 
of the United States and the Standing Rock 
Tribe of Indians, North and South Dakota, to 
the State of North Dakota, will make possible 
establishment of a State historic site. The 
land conveyed contains the original burial 
site of the legendary Chief Sitting Bull; cre- 
ation of the proposed historic site will serve 
to commemorate one of the principal figures 
of the Sioux Nation, the most numerous and 
powerful of the Plains Indians. 


COLONIAL PARK, VIRGINIA 


Having passed the House, H. R. 5280 (Rose- 
SON, Virginia), if enacted, would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to exchange on 
a land-for-land basis certain Federal lands 
for other non-Federal lands within the ex- 
terior boundaries of Colonial Historical Park, 
Virginia, thus permitting more orderly ad- 
ministration and development of this out- 
standing area. 


GENERAL GRANT TREE, CRAZY HORSE MEMORIAL 


Two other measures were reported from 
committee, and were pending in the House 
at adjournment: House Joint Resolution 194 
(Stsk), which would designate the General 
Grant Tree in Kings Canyon National Park, 
Calif., as a national shrine; and House Joint 
Resolution 303 (Brrry), which would estab- 
lish the Crazy Horse Memorial Commission 
to provide for the construction of a perma- 
nent national memorial to the North Ameri- 
can Indians. 


OKLAHOMA LAND CONVEYANCE 
Public Law 215 (H. R. 4001, ENGLE), pro- 


vides legislative authority. now lacking, for 
the management and disposition by the Sec- 


retary of the Interior of the interest of the 
United States in the surface rights to ap- 
proximately 20,000 acres of reconveyed Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indian lands in the State 
of Oklahoma. Its enactment quiets title to 
numerous small tracts scattered throughout 
an area 100 miles long and 60 miles wide 
in eastern Oklahoma, will permit proper 
management and maximum utilization of the 
lands, and will also make possible a higher 
dollar return to the United States for the 
amount spent in purchasing these lands from 
the Indians. 
MILES CITY, MONT., LANDS 


Public Law 191 (H. R. 6296, Fsare; S. 1878) 
extends for a 5-year period the provisions 
of a 1950 act which authorized conveyance 
by the Secretary of certain public lands in 
Miles City, Mont., to the city on a term- 
purchase project. Its enactment will make 
possible the development of further pro- 
posals by the city’s industrial planning board 
for industrial uses of the land. 


CHANDLER, OKLA., 


H. R. 4747 (Sreep), which became Public 
Law 241, permits the Secretary to quitciaim 
to the city of Chandler, Okla., the interest 
of the Federal Government in approximately 
154 acres of land given to the city in 1923. 
The provisions of the original conveyance, 
limiting city use to public park, military, 
and aviation purposes, have proven unduly 
restrictive, and this conveyance will permit 
the city to obtain a clear title to the lands 
and to proceed with plans for civic benefit. 


LANDS 


RECORDATION OF SCRIP 

After predecessor legislation having the 
same purpose passed the House in both the 
82d and 83d Congresses, but expired each 
time before final action by both bodies, 
H, R. 2972 (ENGLE) became Public Law 247, 
to provide authority for determining how 
much Federal “paper” in the form of scrip, 
lieu selection and similar rights is outstand- 
ing. Issued under more than 40 acts of 
Congress between 1815 and 1922, this “paper” 
constitutes an outstanding Claim by the hold- 
ers of lands of the United States. Enact- 
ment of Public Law 247, with its recording 
requirements, will enable the Department 
of the Interior to determine the amounts 
outstanding under formulated procedure for 
satisfying them. 

INDIAN RIVER LANDS, FLORIDA 


Public Law 258 (H. R. 6101, HERLONG;: 
S. 464) is another measure made necessary 
by reason of erroneous private surveys of 
Federal lands under congressional policy in 
effect prior to 1910. In this instance, the act 
constitutes authority for issuance of patents 
to some 586 acres of land bordering on the 
Indian River in Florida; patentees would be 
individuals who have for many years occu- 
pied and used these lands with accompany- 
ing indicia of real-property ownership, in- 
cluding, in most instances, payment of taxes 
thereon. Its enactment will effectively settle 
substantial title uncertainties presently ex- 
isting in the area. 


ARIZONA FOREST LANDS 


Public Law 39 (H. R. 2679, UpaLL) amends 
existing law providing for supervision of 
mining locations in certain Arizona national 
forest lands by extending present statutory 
authority to include approximately 80,000 
acres of national forest land in the Sedona- 
Oak Creek area within the Coconino Na- 
tional Forest. Its enactment will assure 
boua fide mineral development and will help 
to preserve public recreation and timber 
values, without blocking development of 
mineral resources. 


IV. TERRITORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


‘The ist session of tae 84th Congress re- 
corded substantial progress in disposing of 
legislation referred to the committee dealing 
with the Territories and insular possessions 
of the United States. 
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HAWATI-ALASKA STATEH 


While perhaps the most im; 
piece of legislation involving 
and possessions, H. R. 2535 (En 
the joint Hawaii-Alaska state! 
not approved during the first 
record made in committee and 
will prove valuable, I believe, in {y 
sideration of this key legislati 

In addition to extensive de} 
committee, and more than 12 | 
sentation before the Committees 
support of a rule, H. R. 2535 w: 
committed by the House only 
of floor debate. 

Bills for Alaska statehood 
troduced by Delegate Barret 
men Saylor, and Mack of Was! 
for Hawaii statehood by Delegate Fs 
Congressmen SayLor, ENGLE, a: 
Washington. 

ALASKA MENTAL 


Ordered reported by the com: 
ready for early consideration 
session in the House is H. R. 63 
of Oregon; O’BRIEN of New York, I 
the Alaska mental health bill 

This measure, if enacted, will 
historic deficiency in Alaska's al 
form one of its basic governmén 
sibilities, will completely write off 
books the archaic commitment 
presently in effect, and will make 
initiation of a long-range < 
program for construction of adequ 
health facilities in the Territ 


GENERAL TERRITORIES LECISLATI 


In recognition of its responsibility { 
islation aimed at securing orde! 
istration, securing full develo; 
resources, and encouraging estab! 
sound economic bases in the Ter: 
committee acted on _ several 
measures. 


ALASKA, HAWAII WATER RESO! 


Two measures acted on will 
H. R. 5881, the small reclamation 
bill referred to above, in promoti! 
resource development in the T\ 
Public Law 322 (H. R. 3990, Bart! 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior t 
ther utilize Bureau of Reclamati 
in Alaska to investigate and report 
Congress on projects for the cons 
development, and utilization of i 
sources in Alaska. H. R. 6461 (FARrRINGT 
passed the House and delegates a t 
the Territory of Hawaii which wi 
sound economic development otf 
projects by the Hawaii Irrigation Authority. 

CITY OF REFUGE, HAWAII 


H. R. 5300 (FARRINGTON), which 
Public Law 177, provides for est hm 
of the City Refuge National Historical 
on the Island of Hawaii and assures 
vation of an area both unique and 0! 
historic significance. 


HEALTIL 


WAIKIKI BEACH DEVELOPMENT 


Another measure is tailored t 
ever-increasing demands for re 
facilities, and will make for fulle: 
of the Waikiki Beach area. Publi 
(H. R. 6331, FARRINGTON) authorizes 
to acquire from abutting proper! 
littoral rights to certain tidelands 
to Waikiki, which acquisition wl! 
possible transactions assuring construct 
of a new public recreational area and wu 
attraction to be known as Crescent 


HAWAII LAND CLAIMS 


H. R. 7186 (FARRINGTON) passed t! 
and if enacted, will establish 4 
permitting a number of eleemosy!: 
izations of Hawaii composed of persons 
Japanese ancestry to file clain f 
conveyed by them to the Terri! 


World War II. 


Tau 

Law 3 
real 
ih 


e Ho 


rgal 


ane 





Beach. 


proceaure 


< 





HAWAII LAND USE 


ires which passed the House 
urnment refiect a continuing 
| willingness to delegate author- 
rial officials with a common ob- 


broadening the land-utilization 


'R 6463 (FARRINGTON), ratifies and con- 
7 of the territorial legislature 
among other things, a practical 
disposition of small remnants of 
resulting from eminent domain 
and from the abandonment of 
ns of existing but unused public 
eets, or other rights of way. 
6807 (FARRINGTON) would vest au- 
the Territory to amend certain 
removing restrictive covenants on 
ise for residents for eleemosynary pur- 
whenever changes in surrounding land 
-e justify restriction removal. 
“Hy R, 6808 (FARRINGTON) deals with exist- 
ns of law governing the sale of 
lands for residential purposes in Ha- 
ind snacted, would modify the pres- 
rocedure so as to eliminate a require- 
+ for readvertisement of sale where lands 
yeen once offered for sale and not sold. 


ALASKA DEVELOPMENT MEASURES 


Consonant with its desire to accelerate re- 
» and economic development of Alaska, 
mmittee secured enactment of several 

; designed to achieve that purpose: 

c Law 158 (H. R. 245, BARTLETT), au- 

thorizing road-building activities on through 

ghways within the boundaries of Alaska 

municipal corporations; Private Law 163 

H. R. 4853, BARTLETT), authorizing the sale 
a tract of public land in Alaska to per- 

jit construction of a $3 million sawmill 

i plywood plant; Public Law 232 (H. R. 
338, BARTLETT), to promote industrial de- 
velopment on trackside property of the 

Alaska railroad by permitting term leases 

designed to encourage national bank loans; 

Public Law 56 (S. 1650; H. R. 5462, BARTLETT), 

rrecting a technical situation so that 

Alaska will be able to obtain full benefits 

{the Employment Security Administration 

Financing Act of 1954; Public Law 213 (H. H. 

605, BARTLETT), Opening to sale and entry— 

ibject to certain limitations protecting the 

Federal interest—reserved spaces between 

aims on shore water areas of Alaska; and 

Public Law 154 (S. 1633; H. R. 5166, Barr- 

LeTT), relating to a constitutional convention 

in Alaska, 


HOUSE PASSED MEASURES 


additional measures involving 
Alaska development passed the House: H. R. 
4047 (BarRTLETT), authorizing Federal con- 
struction and maintenance of public recrea- 
ional facilities in Alaska for a 5-year period; 
H. R. 603 (BarTLerT), granting additional 
land for the support and maintenance of 
the University of Alaska, by amending exist- 
ing law to permit the selection of both min- 
eralized and unsurveyed lands (presently 
prohibited) and to give meaning to a 1929 
act granting 100,000 acres to Alaska for use 

f its university but limiting selections to 
vacant non-mineral, surveyed, reserved pub- 
lic lands; H. R. 607 (BarRTLETT), promoting 
fuller development of Alaska school lands by 
lessees through permitting leases of suffi- 
lent length to attract mortgage investment 
oans; and H. R. 4096 (O’Brien), permitting 
supervised disposal by the Secretary of the 
‘nterlor of lands closed to entry and sales 
cecause withdrawn for highways, telephone, 
and pipeline purposes. 

H. R. 604 (BarTLetr), to provide port of 
fitry and related facilities on the Alaska 
H ghway at the Alaska-Canadian border, was 
‘avorably reported and pending in the House 
4. adjournment. 


V. LEGISLATION RELATING TO INDIANS 


__ An ‘ther of the prime areas of legislative 
“sponsibility of the committee is that in- 


nas 











Thr 
Three 
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volving relations of the United States with 
the Indians and Indian tribes of the United 


States and Alaska. With more than 100 
measures proposing Indian legislation re- 
ferred, the committee made considerable 


progress in its continuing effort to effect- 
ively aid in management and conservation 
of Indian resources and funds, to assist in 
bettering individual and tribal economic 


conditions, and to help resolve difficulties 
arising from claims against the United 
States. 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION LEGISLATION 
H. R. 5566 (HALEY, METCALF), which passed 


the House, and S. 1746, which passed the 
Senate, have as their common purpose 
amending the Indian Claims Commission 


Act of 1946 so as to extend the Commission 
termination date only to such time as will 
permit complete, but expeditious, disposition 
of a backlog of 750 pending claims. Since 
only 102 of 852 claims filed under the act 
have been disposed of, the committee con- 
cluded an extension beyond the present April 
10, 1957, termination date is necessary to 
assure proper hearings on the remaining 
claims. fi , 
LAND UTILIZATION MEASURES 


Public Law 255 (H. R. 7157, UpaLt, MeT- 
CALF; S. 34), permitting Indian owners of re- 
stricted lands to lease all or part of their 
holdings for a period of up to 25 years for 
specified purposes will, it is believed, add 
substantially to income received from use 
of these lands. It will also encourage in- 
vestment in permanent improvements on 
them, attract improvement, livestock, and 
agricultural loans because of the longer lease 
period permitted, and make possible more 
effective management, utilization and con- 
servation as full development goes forward. 

MOHAVE-CHIMEHUEVI LANDS 


Public Law 390 (H. R. 6418, UDALL; S. 2039) 
has long-term lease provisions identical to 
those of Public Law 255, but applies only to 
unassigned lands on the Colorado River 
Indian Reservation, Arizona, authorizes 
leases by the Secretary of the Interior for 
the benefit of the Mohave and Chimehuevi 
Indians, and permits exercise of such author- 
ity only during a 2-year period following 
enactment. 

INDIAN LAND LOANS 


In the same general purpose area, the 
committee secured House passage of H. R. 
4802 (HALEY, BERRY), authorizing—subject to 
Secretarial approval—execution of mortgages 
and deeds of trust on individual Indian 
trust or restricted land, thus permitting 
competent individual Indians to use their 
real property resources for obtaining capital 
necessary to development of true economic 
units. No final Senate action was taken on 
this measure prior to adjournment. 


PAPAGO MINERALS BILL 


Public Law 47 (H. R. 2682, UpALL), with- 
draws from all forms of exploration, location, 
and entry under the mining laws some 2.7 
million acres of lands within the Papago 
Indian Reservation, Ariz., and provides that 
minerals underlying the reservation are made 
a part of it, to be held in trust by the United 
States for the Papago Indian Tribe. Existing 
mineral rights of non-Indians are safe- 
guarded, with this act blocking further loss 
of surface utilization brought on by acceler- 
ated uranium prospecting and location. 
Existing provisions make possible continued 


- Mining operations through tribal leasing, 


thus providing increased income to the 
Papagos and retention of surface title, with- 
out locking up needed mineral resources. 


FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES RESTRICTIONS 


Public Law 348 (H. R. 7218, Steep, ALBERT, 
EpMONDSON; 8S. 2198) extends the period of 
restrictions against alienation or encum- 
brance of lands belonging to the Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, in 
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order to guard against injudicious business 
transactions leading to complete loss of such 
lands. The act does provide authority, how- 
ever, for the Secretary of the Interior to is- 
sue an order removing restrictions under 
the act's carefully drawn provisions, and pro- 
vides appeal procedure in the State courts. 


INDIVIDUAL TRIBAL 


Other measures acted on involving Indian 
lands include these: Public Law 188 (H. R 
1801, Hotmes) authorizes the Yakima tribe 
to purchase and sell trust lands now in 
heirship status on the Yakima Indian Reser- 
vation, Washington, and to make exchanges 
of lands, thus providing for blocking-up and 
consolidation of lands for greater economic 
utilization and improved management 

Public Law 263 (H. R. 7248, Dawson of 
Utah; S. 878) authorizes the State of Utah 
to exchange State-owned mineral lands lying 
within the exterior boundaries of the Uintah 
and Ouray Indian Reservation for mineral- 
bearing public domain lands outside the 
reservation boundaries, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both the Indians and the State, 
through resulting consolidation 

Public Law 252 (H. R. 727, ScuppER) au- 
thorizes conveyance of certain land in the 
Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, California, 
from the United States and the Hoopa In- 
dians for use as a school site. 

Public Law 276 (S. 1906) authorizes the 
Pueblo Indians of San Lorenzo and Pojoaque 
in New Mexico to sell certain lands to the 
Navajo Indians, making available funds to 
the former for improving their economic 
status, permitting the latter to consolidate 
lands for more efficient administration; and 
Public Law 187 (H. R. 1802, HOLMES) au- 
horizes the Yakima (Washington) tribe to 
lease the State some 200 acres of tribal land 
for development, maintenance, and preserva- 
tion of historic Fort Simcoe. 


LAND MEASURES 


’ 


UTILIZATION OF CREEK, KAW, AND SHOSHONE- 


ARAPAHO TRIBAL FUNDS 


Three measures involving Indian tribal 
funds will permit direct individual financial 
assistance by providing for fund distribution. 
Public Law 202 (H. R. 4367, EDMONDSON) pro- 
vides for distribution of all funds held by the 
United States in trust for the Creek Nation 
of Indians and certain members thereof. 
Public Law 281 (H. R. 6804, BELCHER; S. 2197) 
authorizes equal distribution of approxi- 
mately $2.1 million to members, heirs, or 
devisees of the Kaw Tribe of Indians of 
moneys held in trust by the United States, 
and as is the case in Public Law 202 reflects 
current congressional policy of making In- 
dian moneys available to those Indians re- 
yarded as competent to wisely utilize it. 

Similarly, Public Law 278 (H. R. 6945, 
THOMSON of Wyoming; S. 2087), amends a 
law providing for semiannual per capita pay- 
ments from tribal funds to members of the 
Shoshone and the Arapaho Tribe, of Wyo- 
ming, so as to permit quarterly payments, 
thus encouraging more judicious expenditure 
of payments received as periodic needs arise, 


MONTANA LANDLESS INDIANS 


H. R. 7433 (METCALF), directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide immediate re- 
lief and welfare services to Indians residing 
on Hill 57, at Great Falls, Mont., was reported 
by the committee and was pending before the 
House at the time of adjournment. Its 
counterpart, S. 2556, passed the Senate. 


SIOUX REHABILITATION LEGISLATION 


Initial hearings were held on three meas- 
ures authorizing Federal appropriations for 
damage resulting from, and rehabilitation 
partially necessitated by, construction of two 
mainstem dams on the Missouri River, Fort 
Randall Dam, and Oahe Dam. 

Proposing substantial fund expenditures 
for comprehensive rehabilitation measures 
and as additional reimbursement by reason 
of damages, H. R. 3544 (Berry), Lower Brule 
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Sioux, South Dakota: H. R. 3602 (Lovre), 
Crow Creek Sioux, South Dakota; and H. R. 
5608 (Berry), Standing Rock Sioux of North 
Dakota and South Dakota, if enacted, may 
well be the keys to substantial strides for- 
ward in Sioux Indian Nation progress. Field 
hearings are planned at each reservation dur- 
ing the present recess. 


COLVILLE INDIAN LANDS 


Initial hearings were also held on H. R. 
6154 (Horan) and H. R. 7190 (MaGnuson), 
providing for restoration to tribal ownership 
of more than 800,000 acres of land within the 
exterior boundaries of the Colville Indian 
Reservation, Wash. If enacted, this legisla- 
tion would constitute a keystone in the eco- 
nomic base of the reservation. 





Judicial Review of Veterans’ Claims 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to speak briefly of the United States war 
veteran and simple justice. The prob- 
lems of our citizens who have given of 
their time and ability in the armed serv- 
ices are well known to all. The veteran 
has rightfully been allowed a variety of 
pensions, benefits, loans, and services 
under our laws that date back many 
years, including special enactments fol- 
lowing both World Wars and the Korean 
conflict. The Congress has tried to pro- 
vide young men and women who were 
called upon to protect the rest of us, a 
fair, if not always adequate substitute 
for all they gave up. 

Nevertheless, we have somehow erred 
in proceeding toward this goal. The 
present laws under which veterans’ bene- 
fits are administered give complete and 
decisive authority to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. Once a proceeding 
has been considered and decided by this 
office, the matter is settled—fully, finally, 
and without appeal. Is this the type of 
justice with which we should confront 
our veterans? 

The Veterans’ Administration had 
not made a record as a liberal Gov- 
ermment agency. Yet, even if this were 
not so, commonsense and fairness would 
require a resort to a higher authority 
than the Board of Veterans’ Appeals, an 
agency, wholly within and part of the 
Veterans’ Administration. No man is 
infallible, and in the course of thous- 
ands of administrative proceedings a 
small number will inevitably be denied 
their just rewards. No matter how 
small the number, each statistic repre- 
sents @ man or a woman who has not 
been dealt with equitably by his Gov- 
ernment. We should try to prevent such 
situations from arising and where they 
arise, they should be speedily remedied. 

The remedy is encompassed in H. R. 
2023, a bill which I introduced on Jan- 
uary 11 of this year, and which was 
referred to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The purpose of the bill is to confer 
upon the Court of Claims jurisdiction 
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to render judgment upon any claim for 
a benefit or payment under any law 
administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istratior, if such claim has been dis- 
allowed, in whole or in part, by a deci- 
sion of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

All the judicial safeguards of a civil 
proceeding will be assured. In addition, 
such a resort to the Court of Claims will 
act as a spur to greater care within the 
Veterans’ Administration. It also will 
be of considerable psychological value to 
the veteran. He will then know that 
the Veterans’ Administration is not the 
sole agency to hear his case. All this 
will make for more efficiency and more 
certain justice. 

The Veterans’ Administration has is- 
sued an advisory report to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary disapproving H. R. 
2023. The opposition falls neatly into 
three categories: First, That making all 
denied claims eligible for judicial review 
would impose an unbearable burden on 
the Court of Claims; second, that the 
administrative expense of defending the 
Veterans’ Administration’s position in 
court would be excessive; third, that 
past legislation of the Congress and 
court opinions based on that legislation 
are in opposition to the proposed bill. 

These objections arise from and are 
based on an underlying policy feeling 
that looks upon veterans’ benefits and 
compensation as gifts of the Govern- 
ment, given, so to speak, out of the good- 
ness of its—the Vef@rans’ Administra- 
tion’s—heart. This is precisely what 
H. R. 2023 seeks to change. 

I do not feel that the Government is 
guilty of giving handouts when it au- 
thorizes compensation for service-con- 
nected disabilities, pensions for non- 
service-connected disabilities, vocational 
rehabilitation, education and training, 
subsistence allowance, readjustment al- 
lowance, guaranties or insurance of 
loans, out-patient medical treatment, 
artificial limbs, hospitalization, seeing- 
eye dogs, electronic and mechanical 
equipment for the blind, specially 
adapted housing for disabled veterans, 
reimbursement of burial expenses, and 
so on. On the contrary, these are not 
handouts given in exchange for nothing. 
They are payments only in part for what 
has been given up in its defense. 

Whatever the present legislative policy 
in these matters, it is about time that we 
readjust our thinking in veterans’ mat- 
ters. These men and women should not 
be placed in the position of begging for 
compensation and benefits. The Gov- 
ernment, as the agency of the people, is 
morally obligated to treat its veterans 
with the greatest possible care. All that 
H. R. 2023 attempts to do is to make this 
moral obligation a legal obligation as 
well. 

Society, unfortunately, finds it difficult 
to enforce moral obligations, no matter 
how great they may be. We are lucky, 
however, to have an institutionalized 
procedure, in the form of our court sys- 
tem, to attempt to make justice keep 
pace with moral duty. 

The strict legal argument that the 
United States Government is a sovereign 
and, therefore, may not be sued without 
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its permission is a cold argymenta:... 
device that is persuasive only » .. 
realm of political theory. It has nosn:., 
whatever to do with human ag. 
Should we run our Government on ; 
basis of past procedure and preys. 
theory when individual sacrifices are 
ing evaluated and compensated? © 
we look upon the veteran’s oblicatj, 
defend his country as a privileve ang) 
right to be compensated for his Joscp< .. 
an act of kindness? ‘ 
H. R. 2023 answers “No.” To do 03} 


wise is to impose a double s{ indard. it 
a citizen is obligated to fight for }. 
country, the country must certainly ho 
considered obligated to compensate him 


for all his losses. Surely there is no Jacy 
of justice or logic in that. As for the 
arguments as to the judicial burden ang 
the expense of litigation, the former jn. 
volves time and the latter inyoly 


money. Neither should be excessive a: 
neither is comparable to the other yalyes 
involved—human dignity and simple 
justice. 


I urge the Committee on the Judiciary 
to consider this bill and report i: 
quickly as possible. 





1957 World’s Conservation Exposition 
and Plowing Contests To Be Held in 
Adams County, Ohio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, as a result 
of the untiring efforts of a small gr ip 
of farmers and business and professio 
men of Adams County, Ohio, the 195 
world’s exposition and plowing contests 
will be held in Adams County, Ohio 

Mr. Earl K. DeVore, a prominent 
farmer and businessman of Winchester 
Ohio, has been the leader in bringing 
this outstanding internationa! event to 
Adams County, Ohio. 

The officials of the 1957 World's Con- 
servation Exposition and Plowit ng Con- 
tests, Inc., are Mr. Earl K. DeVore, Win- 
chester, Ohio, general chairman; Mr. 
Robert C. Miller, farm program director, 
Radio-TV Station WLW, Cincinnat, 
Ohio, cochairman; Mr. Ellis Dorton, 
Peebles, Ohio, vice chairman; Mr. C 
W. Richey, Peebles, Ohio, secretary- 
treasurer; and Mr. Paul Wilson, Peebles, 
Ohio, assistant secretary-tre 
THE AIMS OF THE WORLD PLOWING ORGANL 


The purpose that inspires the Wo 
Plowing Organization is twofold and may 
be defined as the material and mora: 
betterment of society as a whole. Un 
questionably the fundamental proviem 
that faces the world today j 
growing enough food for al! 
thing and everything that tends to we 
betterment of agriculture adds to the 
betterment of mankind. The plow, now 
as always, is the basic porween of food 
production and improved plowing met 
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and any- 
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;; mean more food. The World Plow- 
» Organization believes that by stim- 
world interest in the most an- 

of all human crafts and by rais- 

e standard and dignity of the plow- 

the world contests organized by it 

yy their influence, increase the fer- 

nd yield of the soil of every con- 


‘Every entrant for the world champion- 
» contest has won his place as a re- 

of a series of elimination contests 
his own country—local, provincial, 

national—in which hundreds of 
n have taken part and every 
le one of these contests has aroused 
( iderable local interest in the plow- 
man’s craft. When the competitors for 
championship enter the field their 
progress is followed with interest by 
many thousands of enthusiasts from all 
over the world. 

As regards the moral betterment for 
which the World Plowing Organization 

ives, this must necessarily be brought 
about by the friendly association in a 
common and basic endeavor of so many 
men and women from so many different 
Beiter living and happiness 

mankind are to be found in the dis- 
covery of the innumerable ties that unite 

; rather than in emphasizing the rela- 
tively few and, for the most part, arti- 
ial barriers that separate us. Men of 
od will of all nations cannot but find 
community of interest and understand- 

in the development and improvement 
of an art that is as old as history and 
as widespread as the human race itself. 

The World Plowing Organization has 
a governing board which at the present 
time consists of John A. Carroll, hon- 

’ president, Canada; J. D. Thomas, 
presicent, chairman, Canada; J. J. Ber- 

vice president, Ireland; G. T. Weir, 
treasurer, England; Vaino K. Neuvonen, 
Finland; Arie C. Stehouwer, Holland; 
Alf. Larsen, United States of America; 
Benet Svensson, Sweden; Tore Wiig, 
Norway; Paul-Bildsoe Hansen, Den- 
mark; Walter Feuerlein, Germany; 
Stanley G. Powell, Great Britain. 

This organization has as its objectives: 

First. To foster and preserve the art 
and improve the skill of plowing the land. 

Second. To promote world champion- 
ship contests. 

Third. To provide facilities for dem- 
onstration work and trade displays. 

Fourth. To urge the development and 
adoption of improved techniques and 
aids to man in all branches of agri- 
culture. 

Fifth. To foster a vigorous spirit of 
cooperation and enterprise in producing 
food for an increasing world popula- 
tion 

Sixth. By these means to encourage 
fellowship and understanding amongst 
the peoples of all nations. 

Seventh. To support and cooperate 
with other bodies or associations in the 
furtherance of these objectives. 

The first world event was held at To- 
ronto, Canada, in 1953. 

The schedule of other world events is 
as follows: 

1954: Ireland. 

__ 1955: Sweden, University College Farm 
Uppsala, October 8 and 9. 


trie 
INUTTICS 
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1956: England, Cambridge. 

1957: United States, Peebles, Ohio, 
September 19 and 20. 

1958: Germany. 


The statement of Mr. J. D. Thomas. of 
Canada, president of the World Plowing 
Organization, follows: 


This year over 1 million plowmen are 
getting ready to compete in organized plow- 
ing contests. Their ultimate goal is to be 
crowned the champion plowman of the 
world at the third annual world plowing 
matches to be held at Uppsala, Sweden, on 
October 8th and 9th. 


Mr. Thomas said that 14 countries will 
be represented by contestants which in- 
clude Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Northern Ireland, Norway, 
Pakistan, Sweden, and the United 
States; also observers will be present 
from Australia, Austria, India, and South 
America. 

He added: 

In order that as many people as possible 
from the United States and Canada may at- 
tend this year’s matches in Sweden, Thomas 
Cook & Son, travel agency, have been ap- 
pointed to handle all travel arrangements. 
The first world champion was J. Eccles of 
Canada, last year in Ireland, Hugh Barr of 
Northern Ireland was proclaimed world 
champion, 


The world match is scheduled to be 
held in England at Cambridge in 1956, 
and at Peebles, Ohio, in the United States 
in 1957. 


INVITATION OF 


The statement of invitation from the 
farmers providing the land for the event 
follows: 

Inviting the world to our humble com- 
munity to participate in and to view the 
1957 World's Conservation Exposition and 
Plowing Contests, we, the citizens of Adams 
County, Ohio, offer you this statement of 
our belief. 

We believe that the fathers and mothers 
of every nation in this world desire in their 
hearts world peace that their children might 
enjoy freedom from the hell of wars. Yet 
world peace is too great a price for them to 
pay if their children are to face starvation, 
disease, and complete poverty. If war and 
conquering can offer any relief of these 
three destroyers of the desire to live, then 
parents are willing to use it and sacrifice 
peace in their day. 

Wars are built upon starvation, disease, 
and poverty. The soil is the provider of the 
answer to these three wants. Ordinary citi- 
zens of America, people of the land, rec- 
ognize the need for meeting the peoples of 
other lands on a common level, through the 
presentation of an event which fosters a 
frontal attack upon poverty, disease, and 
malnutrition. Here in America, Government 
is responsive to the will and the needs of 
the people. The governmental agencies of a 
Government springing direcily from the 
people are tools designed and built for use 
by ordinary citizens In preparing this gift 
of “vet acquaintance” and of “Know how” 
for the world, we will put to use as the tools 
they are these governmental servants. Ex- 
tension specialists, soil conservationists, fore 
esters, members of the United States State 
Department, and others are used just as a 
plow is used for the job for which it was 
designed—tilling the soil. 

In America industry is of, by, and for the 
people; and thus it, too, knows that it must 
serve people to survive. Here in this great 
land the people have built industry by learn- 
Agricultural ad- 


YOUR HOSTS IN 1957 


ing to till the soil properly. 
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vancements have destroyed hunger and the 
racking diseases of malnutrition, and they 
have released men’s minds and bodies to 
build industries for the creation of higher 
standards of living. 

Working the soils of the world will build 
the industries of the world Working the 
soils of the world will build the peace fath- 
ers and mothers of every land so desperately 
want 

The fathers and mothers, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, of Adams County, Ohio, 
United States of America, offer this humble 
contribution of illustration (the 1957 World's 
Conservation Exposition and Plowing Con- 
tests) to the peoples of the world in our 
mutual struggle against poverty, disease, and 
malnutrition. 


To assist in financing the 1957 World's 
Conservation Exposition and Plowing 
Contests, I have introduced a bill H. R 
7815 authorizing an appropriation of 
$300,000, as follows: 

A bill to authorize the appropriation of funds 
to assist in financing the 1957 World's 
Conservation Exposition and Plowing Con- 
tests to be held in Adams County, Ohio, 
in September 1957, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of #300,- 

000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated 

to the Secretary of Agriculture, to remain 

available until expended, for the purpose of 
aiding in the defraying of certain expenses 
of the World's Conservation Exposition and 

Plowing Contests of 1956, 1957, and 1958 
See. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture may 

utilize the funds appropriated pursuant to 

the authorization contained in this act to 
make grants to private nonprofit organiza- 
tio%s to assist them in providing ne 
facilities for the 1957 World's Conservation 
Exposition and Plowing Contests to be held 
in Adams County, Ohio, in 1957, including 
water lines for fire protection, sanitary facili- 
ties, temporary power and light systems, 
temporary sewage disposal units including 
necessary plumbing fixtures, and the con- 
struction of roads, and such other facilities 
as may be considered necessary by the Adams 

County Soil Conservation District. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
reimburse the 1957 World's Conservation Ex- 
position and Plowing Contests, Inc., a non- 
profit organization of Peebles, Ohio, and the 
Adams County Soil Conservation District fur 
necessary expenses incurred by them prior 
to the date the appropriation authorized by 
this act is made. 

Sec. 4. Funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authorization contained in this act which 
are not needed for the purposes of section 2 
may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to defray the expenses of the United States 
participants in the 1956 world’s champion- 
ship plowing contests in England in 1956 and 
the 1958 world’s championship plowing con- 
tests in Germany in 1958. 


essary 


I shall request a hearing on H. R. 7815 
when Congress reconvenes in January, 
The subject is very meritorious and I 
believe merits favorable consideration by 
the Congress. 





Gen. Peyton C. March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, last April 
when one of our greatest Americans died 
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I paid him a feeble tribute, which appears 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 19, 1955. 

Since then I have come into possession 
of a letter from the President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Peyton C. March, and also 
a telegram of April 14, 1955, addressed 
to Mrs. March from one of the most 
successful businessmen of our time, 
Thomas J. Watson. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following letter from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the telegram from 
Mr. Watson in the ReEcorp: 

THE WHITE HOUusE, 
Washington, April 14, 1955. 
PEYTON C. MARCH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mrs. Marcu: It was with great regret 
that I learned yesterday evening of the death 
of your distinguished husband. To all 
Americans and to the military personnel in 
particular, his outstanding accomplishments 
during World War I have become almost 
legendary. Considering the difficulties we in 
World War II had in transporting men and 
material to Europe, what he did some 25 
years earlier always stood out in my mind as 
a triumph of brilliance and ingenuity. 

Mrs. Eisenhower joins me in deep sympathy 
to you and to the members of your family. 

Sincerely, 
DwiGuT D. EISENHOWER. 


New YorK, N. Y., 
April 14, 1955. 
Irs. PEYTON C. MARCH. 

Mrs. Watson and I extend to you and your 
daughters deep sympathy in the passing of 
your distinguished husband. The contribu- 
tions which General March made to his 
country and to the world, as a general, as a 
statesman, and particularly as Chief of Staff 
and head military adviser to President Wil- 
son during World War I will forever remain 
as a lasting monument to his memory. To 
him the people of the world owe a great debt 
for his indefatigable service in helping to 
preserve for his fellowmen the democratic 
principles of freedom and justice. We know 
that you are receiving comfort from the one 
great Comforter who never fails us in our 
hour of need. 

TuHos. J. WATSON. 


An Expr:ssion of Appreciation to the 
Honorable Jere Cooper, of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the lst session of the 
84th Congress I would like to pay tribute 
to the beloved and esteemed chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the Honorable JERE Cooper, of Tennes- 
see. His leadership, wisdom, and coun- 
sel have made an important contribu- 
tion to the outstanding accomplishments 
of our committee in this lst session of 
the 84th Congress and to the impressive 
record of accomplishments of the House 
of Representatives. 

Early in January of this year it was 
my privilege to nominate my friend and 
colleague from Tennessee to be chair- 
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man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. At that time I reviewed my long 
friendship with him and his record of 
distinguished service to his country as 
a lawyer, soldier, and statesman. It is 
significant to note that virtually every 
member of the committee joined in my 
expression of congratulations to Mr. 
Cooper and offered his own laudatory 
remarks. 

Since that day in January, Chairman 
CooPpER has not only proved that the 
plaudits of his committee colleagues 
were fully warranted but also that those 
remarks were perhaps inadequate to 
greet a man who has proved himself to 
be a great chairman of what I regard as 
the most important committee in the 
Congress of the United States. He has 
placed the national interest above every 
other consideration in his wise guidance 
of the committee in its work. Under 
his leadership the committee has pre- 
pared major legislation improving and 
strengthening our trade-agreements 
program, simplifying our customs laws, 
liberalizing our social-security program, 
and making our tax laws more equitable. 
To my recollection the only time that 
the committee has given consideration 
to every bill referred to the committee 
on which a Member has requested con- 
sideration was under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable JERE Cooper in this 1st 
session of the 84th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is by no accident that 
the gentleman from Tennessee has al- 
ready achieved this distinguished record 
as chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. At each step in his illustri- 
ous career, JERE COOPER has capably and 
conscientiously performed his responsi- 
bilities in preparation for the greater 
responsibilities that inevitably came to 
him. As a lawyer, city official, and as an 
officer in the American Expeditionary 
Forces in World War I, JERE Cooper has 
done his job well. 

Based on that record of accomplish- 
ment, it is not surprising that his neigh- 
bers in the community in which he was 
born should send the gentleman from 
Tennessee to Congress as their elected 
Representative in 1929 and that they 
should continue to do so ever since. 
JERE COOPER has rendered over 25 years 
of distinguished and outstanding service 
as a legislator to the people of his con- 
gressional district and to the citizens of 
the United States. 

In the intervening years my beloved 
friend, JERE Cooper, has become dean of 
the Tennessee delegation; he has served 
longer on the Committee on Ways and 
Means than any living American; he has 
become a deserved leader in National and 
State affairs as well as a leader of his 
party. 

Mr. Speaker, it was appropriate, there- 
fore, that JERE Cooper, of Tennessee, 
should follow in the footsteps of those 
illustrious Tennesseans, the Honorable 
George W. Campbell and the Honorable 
James K. Polk, in becoming chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
It was inevitable that with his attributes 
of wisdom, experience, and integrity that 
JERE Cooper should do the job well. 

His experience and ability have re- 
sulted in Jere Cooper being given a large 
rumber of positions of responsibility and 
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influence. He is chairman of the 
Committee on Internal Revenu¢ 

tion and a ranking member of the, 
Committee on Reduction of Non Ntial 
Federal Expenditures. In addition, the 
gentleman from Tennessee is chajrms, 
of the Democratic committee on con 
mittees which has the important respor 
sibility of designating the Democra 
Members for membership on the otho» 
18 standing committees of the House 
As a veteran with a distinguished y 
record, JERE COOPER has found 

be active in veterans’ affairs and 1 

tain a constant and beneficial] 

in the welfare of our Nation’: 

I would like to commend my com 
mittee colleague and beloved chairm 
for the outstanding record he 
in the lst session of the 84th 
I know that I speak for everyone on | 
committee when I express appr: ion 
for Chairman Cooper's understand); 
leadership and his wise counsel. I ay 
confident that his future years of ; 
as chairman of the Committee on 
and Means will be years of selfi 
ice to the Nation with an un 
record of achievement. 
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Developing Cultural Understanding 
Through Foreign Language Study: A 
Report of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America Interdisciplinary 
Seminar in Language and Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take this 
opportunity to call to the attention of 
the House the very excellent report of 
the Modern Language Association 
America concerning the increasin 
to develop linguists through our schools 
and colleges. 

The failure of American education t 
encourage greater study of foreign 
tongues is a real handicap to the deve: 
opment of intercultural understanding 
in today’s world. The Modern Lan 
Association is to be commended for ils 
thorough report on this matter which it 
is my pleasure to insert in the CONGRI 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The report follows: 

DEVELOPING CULTURAL UNDEF 

THROUGH FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 

PORT OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATIO} 

OF AMERICA INTERDISCIPLINARY SEMINAR 1N 

LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

The study of foreign languages 
schools and colleges has in the past 
justified in many different ways, and Witho. 
question many reasons can be adducec | 
support their place in modern educal 
One argument in their favor which has be 
advanced more and more frequent) 
assertion that foreign languages are ! 
useful but necessary for an understanding 
of other peoples and other cultures 
point of view is by no means limited t 
fessional teachers of foreign languagt 
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ng men in public life and 

s deeply concerned with con- 
ational problems. Despite 
yurce, the statements which 

ted demonstrate a surprising 
attitude in their insistence 
ntal aim of foreign language 
the transmission of what, for 
ter name, we may Call cultural 


tely raises the question: 
uur foreign language instruc- 
tural insights best be devel- 
ns clear that on the average no 
10 percent of the students who 
u ly of a language in college pur- 
d the second year. Certainly 
fewer high school students 
studies through the fourth 
generally comparable to sec- 
ficiency in college. There are 
is for this situation, but the fact 
it, to the extent that the educa- 
which have been expressed are 
a considerable portion of the high 
nd college population, they must 
ed prior to the conclusion of the 
l re year of foreign language in- 
yr its equivalent at other levels 
n. 
it is true that certain cultural 
ire transmitted almost at the very 
the student’s contact with a foreign 
very often the first year of instruc- 
ivily preoccupied with giving him 
rree of control of a modicum of vo- 
ry and a minimal set of language pat- 
The second year, then, offers a some- 
reater opportunity for emphasis upon 
ind attitude rather than the sheer 
n of a set of skills. Therefore, if 
ural objective is to be realized at all 
gn language instruction, we 
ink of it as especially pertinent to 
rmediate stage of the student's 
age experience. 
yme reason for believing that, as 
guages are generally taught today, 
ltural objective is not always ob- 
In 1953, Dean Hollis Caswell, of 
College, Columbia University, 
expressing himself as being firmly 
vor of “greatly extending and deepen- 
ir understanding of other cultures and 
f ind convinced that the “study of 
uages may be made to contrib- 
the understanding of other cultures,” 
rtheless felt compelled to conclude, “but 
hools is this achieved.” The same 
echoed by others who have been in 
lly favorable position to survey the 
e teaching situation. 
im up, there is an impressive array of 
to the effect that foreign language 
1ould contribute to an understanding 
‘nations and that the present world 
nakes this an urgent need. We are 
; certain how effectively this is be- 
lished. We are reasonably sure, 
that this aim must be achieved to 
siderable extent before the advanced 
el of instruction. 

The Modern Language Association is cur- 
engaged in a study of the place of 
languages in American life. Conse- 

lently, in view of the expressed purposes of 

he MLA foreign language program, it 
seemed that this whole matter demanded 

‘urther exploration. A memorandum pre- 

pared by Albert H. Marckwardt of the Uni- 

rsity of Michigan and addressed to the 
execut council of the association on 
ember 27, 1952, proposed that an inter- 
ciplinary seminar be established, to study 

‘he ways in which these broader cultural 

purposes of foreign language study might 

more fully be accomplished. The general 
hor of the proposal is indicated by the fol- 


Wing excerpts from the memorandum: 


,, 48 one senses the present attitude of the 
“oGern Language Association, a large share 
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study in 
ial understanding 
tudent an insight 

tual framework 
behavior patterns char of 
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and 


giving 
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the 1aracteristic 


one or more foreign cultures. 
ft modern languages 
untering 
equally 
ies of our Govern- 

Ww English-teaching 
din our cultural cen- 
have they 
successs 


in he in enc 


difficul it his problem. It 


seriou 
ment 
material 


ters and 


aril 


lor 
any singul 

with it. It will also ari 
the preparatior 
program for 


achieved 
f in coping 
se In connection with 
reading materials in the 
which has 
been undertaken American 
of Learned We are 
brought face to face with it whenever, in the 
course of language we seek to 
use a newly acquired nguage as a tool in 
trying to acquire an insight into the lives 
and minds of the people who speak it. It is 
a problem which would seem to require a 
frontal attack. This leads us to the perti- 
nent question of what the nature of this 
attack should be 

“In the elementary stages of language in- 
struction, the most fruitful procedure has 
been to compare the language to be learned 
with the native language of the learner, in 
order to determine the points of difference 
and the areas of similarity 

“It is reasonable to assume that our ap- 
proach to the construction of materials de- 
signed to produce a cultural orientation 
must proceed upon precisely the same basis, 
namely, a comparison of the two national 
cultures involved, a determination of the 
principal points of difference between them, 
and the selection of materials, literary or 
expository, which will set forth, illustrate, 
and perhaps account for, the cultural atti- 
tudes involved in those points of difference. 

“At any rate, this matter is so basic to 
our whole program that we cannot escape 
making some direct attempt to solve it. * * * 
Moreover, since the systematic analysis of 
cultures lies within the province of the social 
sciences, it would seem eminently reasonable 
that literary and linguistic scholars look to 
the cultural anthropologist, the social psy- 
chologist, the historian, and the political 
scientist for collaboration and aid in such a 
project. 

“In such a seminar, then, a number of 
leaders in various areas of modern language 
instruction and a number of social scientists 
would jointly address themselves to the 
problem of how to plan for and effect this 
insight into the culture of another people 
through the medium language instruc- 
tion.’ 


1 of 
oriental languages, 
by the 
Societies 


recently 


Council 


instruction, 


OL 


The proposal was approved on January 31, 
1953, by the steering committee for the for- 
eign-language program of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and Professor Marck- 
wardt was directed to organize such a semi- 
nar to be held at the University of Mich- 
igan during the summer of 1953. The 
present document constitutes the report of 
the group which was brought together pur- 
suant to these instructions. The seminar 
began its sessions on June 29, 1953, and con- 
cluded them on July 24. 


French, German, and Spanish, in addition 
to English, were selected as the languages to 
be represented in the seminar primarily be- 
cause they reflect the greatest proportion of 
student enrollment in foreign languages; 
hence the problem of successfully effecting 
the transmission of cultural insights to stu- 
dents in our Nation’s schools is more urgent 
in them than in some of the less frequently 
taught languages. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the conclusions reached with re- 
spect to these would be greatly modified 
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any other modern language 
sup met regularly 3 hours a day 
during tthe period of the se 
ipplementary meetings were he 
work and purpose 
week was devoted to examina 
current textbooks, not only 
German, and Spanish but fi 
h as a foreign 
mented by further informat 
language instruction in the 
secondary schools. This c 
troductory phase of the work 
The second and third weeks were prima! 
cross-educational During this period the 
representatives of the social dis- 
cussed a number of concepts basic to a con- 
sideration of cultures and 
teristics, indicating the 
methods of comparing 
points of similarity and difference The 
final week of the seminar was integrative 
and directed toward the practical 
tions of the principles which had previously 
been discussed. 
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This report stresses particularly the mat- 
ters under discussion during the initial and 
final phases of the seminar. The 
and attitudes resulting from the cross-edu- 
cational or interdisciplinary feature of the 
sessions are implicit, however, in virtually 
every aspect of the presentation. 


concepts 


EXISTING TEXT MATERIALS 


The widespread opinion that foreign 
guage study should result in the modifica- 
tion of culture-bound attitudes toward for- 
eign peoples and their ways of life, and the 
equally prevalent view that 
in attitude do not now regularly occur as 
an outcome of such study combine to raise 
the following question: Do available 
materials give evidence of having been 
planned to achieve this end? If they 
give evidence this kind of planning, any 
general failure to attain the desired goal 
must therefore spring largely faulty 
classroom presentation If they do not, a 
reasonable next step would be to consider 
the possibility of outlining a procedure 
whereby a set of aims designed to 
such a cultural orientation might 
tematically reached 

Accordingly, the initial phase of the semi- 
nar was devoted to examining and analyzing 
the cultural content of a considerable num- 
ber of textbooks. The collection thus exam- 
ined, while in no sense complete, gave a 
comprehensive view of the types of books 
having a cultural aim, whether direct or in- 
cidental, in all the languages under consid- 
eration: French, German, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish as a foreign language. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the books designed for the 
second-year college courses, although 
more advanced college texts as well 
of the most widely used high-school 
were also included. The seminar felt 
the coverage was sufficiently broad to 
validity to the generalizations presented 
here in consequence of this analysis. 

On the whole, the existing materials main- 
tain a fairly uniform pattern throughout the 
various languages. From the point of view 
of subject matter and approach, there seems 
to be no appreciable difference between ma- 
terials designed for use in high school or 
college. Although there appears to be no 
dearth either of informative or colorful ma- 
terial intended to illustrate the different 
foreign cultures, none of the existing texts 
attempts to present cultural insights in 
terms of linguistic structure. Very occa- 
sionally textbook writers do seek clues to 
cultural traits in certain language features 
or patterns, but in the absence of a generally 
accepted body of knowledge in this area, any 
such considerations must remain largely 
speculative. 
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Texts with some cultural emphasis may be 
classified according to four principal cate- 
gories: (1) elementary texts containing aux- 
iliary cultural materials; (2) cultural miscel- 
lanies; (3) comprehensive presentations of 
a total civilization; and (4) selections of lit- 
erary material illustrating culture. 

1. Auxiliary material in elementary texts 
and grammars: The primary aim of this type 
of selection is to provide practice in reading, 
composition, and conversation to reinforce 
the development of linguistic skills. While 
individual readings here and there through- 
out the books may be sound and attractive, 
they seldom reveal in their total effect a clear 
principle of organization with respect to cul- 
tural content. Particularly on the high 
school level, readings of this type tend to 
predominate, often overwhelming the stu- 
dent by a multiplicity of unrelated cultural 
facts 

2. Cultural miscellanies: General cultural 
readers, frequently of a descriptive nature, 
exist on various levels of language difficulty 
and serve as basic text material for a more 
or less concentrated treatment of the foreign 
culture, although in many cases they are 
actually keyed to linguistic skills rather 
than cultural objectives. In recent years 
the pictorial material in these works has as- 
sumed an ever-increasing importance. Many 
such texts are exceedingly attractive in for- 
mat, lively in approach, and modern in their 
language, but they tend to draw in a hit-and- 
miss fashion upon history, literature, art, 
folklore, music, customs, politics, etc. Thus 
they appear to be altogether haphazard in 
their choice of subject matter and fail, be- 
yond certain considerations of linguistic 
difficulty, to offer a clear-cut principle of 
selection. Use of the travelogue form is com- 
mon, and inevitably this type of text con- 
centrates upon the picturesque or upon in- 
significant oddities. Although the authors 
may often be sensitive to cultural differences, 
they do not attempt to present or develop 
these differences or contrasts in a system- 
atic or relevant fashion. 

3. Comprehensive presentations of a civi- 
lization: With few exceptions, texts of the 
“cours de civilisation” type have as their 
primary aim a panoramic and encyclopedic 
representation of the factual data cf a given 
culture. Useful though this comprehensive 
array of facts may be, it can be doubted 
whether such texts provide sufficient mo- 
tivation and develop in the student an 
awareness of significant features and values 
in the foreign culture. Moreover, these texts 
frequently reveal a tendency on the part 
of the compiler to present the data of the 
foreign culture in as attractive a light as 
possible and to display a certain evangelistic 
fervor which sometimes amounts to trans- 
parent propaganda. This type of text serves 
best as a supplementary reference work. 
Conceivably such material might be pre- 
sented as effectively in English. 

4. Culture through literature: The purpose 
of the literary text of this type is to illus- 
trate the manifestations of a given culture 
through the writings of distinguished men 
of letters. The material may, of course, be 
used as well to enlarge the student's literary 
and artistic sensibilities, to cultivate his 
stylistic perception, and to acquaint him, 
incidentally, with the great figures of for- 
eign literature. Yet purely literary works, 
selected essentially for their excellence as 
literature, need not necessarily be concerned 
with a significant factor of the contem- 
porary culture. Moreover, as these texts 
confront teacher and student alike with com- 
plicated matters of literacy taste and criti- 
cism, they may lose some of their effective- 
ness for the immediate purpose of cultural 
elucidation. The selection in these readers 
naturally tends to be undertaken from a lit- 
erary point of view and, as in the general 
cultural readers, a clearly reasoned defini- 
tion of purpose seems to be lacking. 


The various sorts of cultural text materials 
differ somewhat in their distribution in the 
languages represented in our examination, 
The comprehensive presentation of the civil- 
ization, for example, is perhaps more preva- 
lent in the French textbooks. The trav- 
elog has been frequently adapted to the 
Spanish-speaking Latin American countries. 
German texts tend to dwell upon the estab- 
lished phases of the political and intellectual 
history of the country, to which literary 
specimens are subjoined. A few textbooks 
in English for foreigners attempt a synthesis 
of the American way of life, but seem inade- 
quate as cultural carriers. Thus each lan- 
guage area may represent a peculiar and in- 
dividual situation. But in general, whatever 
advantages the texts discussed above may 
have, they appear on the whole to lack a 
sufficiently clear focus upon the relevant 
aspects of the foreign culture as contrasted 
with the student's own experience and value 
systems. 

GENERAL PERSPECTIVE 


Up to the present the attempt to provide 
cultural insights in foreign language classes 
has been concentrated upon a single broad 
objective: an understanding of the culture 
of the foreign country or countries in which 
the language is spoken. The seminar 
focused its attention not only on this but on 
related types of insight. 

Even beyond the immediate familiarity 
with the foreign culture, a heightened com- 
prehension of American life and values 
should appear as an important derivative 
of the new perspectives gained about another 
people. Some teachers occasionally relate 
American characteristics to the foreign cul- 
ture, but the acquisition of such an under- 
standing is rarely an overt objective of for- 
eign language courses. Moreover, it is 
doubtful that existing teaching materials are 
adequate for this purpose. 

It may be questioned, likewise, whether an 
appreciation either of the foreign or of 
American culture can be achieved satisfac- 
torily without an understanding of the 
nature of culture itself—in the general sense. 
This does not mean that “culture” as such 
need serve as a topic for classroom discus- 
sion. If methods for transmitting the par- 
ticular insights are adequate, then a com- 
prehension of culture generally should auto- 
matically follow. 

No longer is the word “culture” limited in 
its meaning to that which is admirable, su- 
perior, or desirable. More often the term is 
now employed to indicate the whole range 
of customary activities of the members of a 
society. There is, indeed, no appreciable 
difference between this general application 
of the word and its somewhat more technical 
use by the social scientists, who may de- 
fine it as “the learned (not inherited) and 
shared aspects of the behavior of members of 
a society.”” In either case, the material to 
be dealt with in a cultural description or 
analysis will not be limited to that which 
is felt to be great and timeless. 

Anyone growing up in a society acquires 
habits which are shared by those around him. 
He also learns to avoid modes of behavior 
not approved by others. The applied set of 
preferences, of judgments as to what is good 
or bad, that an individual learns can be 
called the “‘values” of a culture. Not only 
are these learned, but a set of moral convic- 
tions about sonmre of them is also acquired. 


A person whose entire view of the world 
is determined by the value-perspectives he 
has gained through a single cultural envi- 
ronment—who thus cannot understand or 
accept the point of view of another individ- 
ual whose values have been determined by 
a different culture—such a person may be 
considered culture-bound in his attitudes. 
He makes premature and inappropriate value 
Judgments. He is limited in his understand- 
ing of the world. Consequently, the reduc- 
tion of a culture-bound attitude becomes 
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an important objective of o1 
process. 

The understanding of the 
specific country is not, in and 
that the cultural aspect of lan 
should contribute to a general ang 
education. To achieve the ful) 
contribution, three important « 
borne in mind in selecting i 
cultural material: (1) The st 
gain an understanding of the 
culture; (2) his culture-bond 
reduced; (3) he must achieve 
derstanding of his own cultural t 

Our collaborative effort has c 
upon finding the best technique 
ing these goals. It must be 
there are no readymade materi 
criteria for the selection of m 
are specifically designed to 
foregoing aims. To attain them \ 
considerable ingenuity in con 
devising techniques from yarioi 
disciplines. 

POPULAR CONCEPTIONS OF NATI 

Social psychology and 
excellent methods for investigati 
ceptions that the people of a 
of themselves and of one anoth: 
literature indicates that, excep 
childhood, the citizens of 
always have such conception 
can, for instance, may describe t 
as scientific-minded, industriou 
The German, in turn, will think 
can as intelligent and materialist 
conceptions change as we are l 
time to time, to reevaluate our enemi 
allies, but they always exist and with a 
siderable amount of agreement 
content within a given society 
time. They are often derived f1 
resting either upon pure imag 
loosely interpreted fact rather 
a direct contact, properly eval\ 
the nationality concerned. It is 
vious from the study by Katz and 
many Americans who have never 
acquaintance of a Turk are cert 
Turk is cruel, dirty, and sensu 

In general, conceptions of n: 
couched in evaluative, culture-b 
which would not be used by 
student of society. To call t} 
superstitious, for example, is t 
holds a set of beliefs concerning t 
natural which we do not share 
begin to recognize that the pract 
tian may in turn appear superstili 
Chinese, we have acquired a ce! 
at least, of what may be call 
sophistication. 

Sources other than the res¢ 
writings of social scientists may b¢ 
as evidence of nationality concept 
ular dramatic presentations, part 
moving pictures, caricatures, 
jokes, the treatment of foreigners 
papers and other periodicals all 
important information; they are 
difficult to interpret. With such 
however, one must bear in mi! 
gional variations within a countr) 
the tendency of the public taste 
that the mass mediums concentrate 
strange and adventurous. These 
will not always convey accurate.) 
all nationality conception. 

Other available sources would 
tative data on book sales and p 
circulations representing the lite! 
the foreign country or books from W! 
source dealing with the foreign cow! uy 
former category presumably to be 
to material translated into the 
the home country. In evaluating such 


formation as an indication of the nau 
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ity conception, we should be aware, * 


ever, that selection for translati n ape 
to be determined by a complex of /8u 
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not always fully understood and does 





appea 





n, represent an altogether free 
-ding to an independent public 


ns of national characteristics are 
und in the impressions of trav- 
he epitomizations of untrained 
Authors in this category will 
; to present the truth about a 
In many instances it will be 
m the vocabulary used that the 
presented are provincial, some- 
chauvinistic. The inadequacy 
pressionistic studies can be shown 
ng them with methodologically 
ced work. Nevertheless, they 
‘orn, be reinterpreted as’ represent- 
.- bound impressions of foreign na- 


ing existing cultural conceptions as a 
ie nt is not the only way of select- 
-  +he unlimited storehouse of Cul- 

erials those which are significant. 

.pproach, which can be used in con- 

with the first, is that of stressing 
; ts of the foreign culture which 
dents of that country feel to be im- 
4 For example, if the particular for- 
ple believe themselves to be roman- 
erous, or moral, or practical, and 
this trait is commonly misunder- 
then possibly this self-conception 

be taken into consideration. 
yntemporary events suggest that popular 
ity stereotypes, including national 
eptions, are inadequate cognitive 
meeting international responsibil- 

The language teacher who undertakes 

p soundly based cultural sensitivity 
+ be content merely to perpetuate the 
types. Some cross-cultural perspec- 
essential to the communication of cul- 

insights that are not simply national- 
istic projections. Aware of the German’s 
view sf the American as well as the Ameri- 
n'’s view of the German, we are compelled 
< for ways of conceptualizing national 
ces which will be free from cultural 
jias. For this we must naturally turn to 
the more objective studies of culture. 
Nevertheless, it can be helpful to begin with 
existent nationality stereotypes because they 
spot areas of misunderstanding and possible 
contention, thus providing a principle of 
choice among cultural items that could be 
presented; even though they fail to supply 
acceptable terms for the interpretation of 
items. 
OBJECTIVE CRITERIA—METHODS AND RESULTS 


An objective comparative analysis of the 
cultures of the two countries concerned gives 
us a reliable basis for arriving at similarities 
and differences. Such a comparison should 
reveal significant facts about the cultures 
beyond those discovered by other methods. 
Covert aspects of the cultures, for example, 
may be discoverable only through the use of 

ly and subtly devised objective tech- 
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lly be of value in making comparisons 
iy foreign country. These studies are 
diverse but often most suitable for our pur- 
poses. A brief summary of the types of 
follows; this will also suggest the 
> of the material to be used or created 
y foreign country. 

The best materials are those based upon 
explicit research carefully controlled as to 


sources 


nat 








method. Periodicals such as the American 
Journal of Sociology and the American 


log 


“al Review contain many excellent 
isually of specific aspects of Ameri- 
can life. There are also more extended works 
on such specific features, as well as a few 
studies which aim at a comprehensive cove 
erage of America. 

ce unity studies have a long history in 
- 4n social science, some of them having 
attained the substantial position of classics 
‘A the field. New problems and the develop- 
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ment of new methods to deal with them have 
extended the use of this approach. 

The technique known as content analysis, 
which is represented in a growing literature, 
promises to be one of the most useful meth- 
ods for the verification of hypotheses rele- 
vant to the problem of cultural comparisons. 
It is, for example, adapted to the compara- 
tive study of themes as patterns. Today a 
distinction is usually made between the cul- 
ture of a people and the shared or modal 
aspects of their personalities. Studies of 
the personality or national character of lit- 
erate peoples have proved highly contro- 
versial, but they exist for America as well as 
for many other countries. 

To be used with caution is a wide range of 
writings by enlightened observers who have 
no explicit methodology for analyzing con- 
temporary cultures. Literary critics, certain 
historians, journalists, and men in public life 
often produce stimulating and valuable 
studies which should not be overlooked. In- 
deed, much of the data for modern European 
countries will be found in just such sources. 
In general the observations of these writers 
may be accepted provisionally as a series of 
hypotheses, to be subjected to careful analy- 
sis and verification. 

The sourte materials which have been 
mentioned and the experiences of those fa- 
miliar with the country supply data for the 
understanding of the areas of culture chosen 
as significant. To make certain that no im- 
portant aspect is overlooked, there are var- 
ious research aids that can be employed. 
Murdock’s Outline of Cultural Materials con- 
sists of an elaborate series of cultural cate- 
gories which is used as the basis of the Cross- 
Cultural Index. Techniques and categories 
are discussed in a handbook published by the 
Royal Anthropological Institute which is de- 
signed to aid those with little experience in 
studying a particular facet of a culture to 
ask properly detailed and comprehensive 
questions concerningit. A very different sort 
of work is that of Hall and Trager, which ap- 
plies the viewpoint and certain methods of 
structural linguistics to the study of culture. 
The authors’ conceptual scheme provides a 
number of analytic tools which, although yet 
untested, appear promising. This work can 
be used to construct checklists to assure the 
adequacy of the understanding of an aspect 
of culture. 

In the analysis of selected facets of a cul- 
ture, certain obvious structures such as in- 
stitutions, associations, and cultural com- 
plexes will be encountered. Beyond these, 
however, are patterns or configurations, 
which are structural regularities of even 
greater importance for our purposes. Pat- 
terns cut across more than one aspect of a 
culture and serve to integrate diverse ma- 
terials. The term “value orientation” has 
been used for one type of pattern related 
to values. A very similar concept is that of 
cultural “themes,”’ an old idea which has 
recently been given an exact definition. 
Opler uses the term “theme” in a technical 
sense to denote a postulate or position, de- 
clared or implied, and usually controlling 
behavior or stimulating activity, which is 
tacitly approved or openly promoted in a 
society. 

Although Opler formulates his themes as 
postulates, they can also be given short 
headings such as “success,” “competition,” 
“ritual cleanliness,” etc. Any culture has a 
limited number of themes, and these can be 
identified at almost any stage of the analysis. 
Once a theme is assumed to exist, special 
efforts can be made to establish its exist- 
ence and importance by such methods as 
noting how many diverse kinds of cultural 
materials are patterned by it. 

These broad, integrative concepts have 
certain advantages. We need not bewilder 
the student by the presentation of a large 
number of individual traits. A few well- 
chosen items can make him aware of the 
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existence of the pattern. There are gen- 
erally not many patterns of the theme type 
in a given culture. Consequently, ali those 
that can be identified are worth considering 
as points of primary importance about which 
teaching materials may well be organized 
Very often they will fall in the very areas 
that the examination of national sterotypes 
has already suggested as highly significant. 
IMPLEMENTATION 

yith the above techniques of analysis and 
tools for research, it should be possible to 
determine significant and relevant patterns 
and traits of a given culture—French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, American, etc. The next es- 
sential step is to employ such a body of 
cultural data in arriving at a reasoned de- 
termination of cultural objectives (appro- 
priate types of cultural insights) for the dif- 
ferent levels of language instruction and a 
clear direction of effort toward the attain- 
ment of those objectives. 

The important cultural differences, as 
these are popularly conceived, will not usu- 
ally involve the geographical detail or the 
piquant customs in dining and clothing 
which fill so many textbooks. Any misun- 
derstanding between America and a foreign 
nation is more likely to center in a disagree- 
ment on values—a kind of disagreement that 
is often only skirted by the reading mate- 
rials we now have. The bland travelogue 
that avoids such ticklish matters provides a 
conception of the foreign culture which the 
student may reject because of its obvious 
bias, or which he may accept until more 
extended experience disillusions him. By 
avoiding such controversial matters, the lan- 
guage teacher or textbook author not only 
fails to do justice to the culture, but in 
addition he deprives students of a subject 
matter which they might find of deep per- 
sonal interest. ° 

This leads us to the determination of the 
illustrative material that should go into the 
composition of a given text. Obviously no 
single textbook can attempt to illustrate the 
entire body of patterns and traits repre- 
sentative of a culture. In the selection of 
content and method, the writers of textbooks 
and other instructional materials, including 
the audiovisual, will need to bear in mind 
such questions as the following: 

1. Does the material focus upon character- 
istic and significant aspects of the foreign 
culture? 

2. Can the material be so organized that 
the student will leave the course with a fairly 
clear idea of some salient aspects of the 
foreign culture? 

3. In using this material, can important 
traits or themes be compared or contrasted 
with typically American behavior? And can 
this be done in a manner leading to a better 
understanding of American life? 

4. Is the student stimulated to search for 
historical or other explanations for values 
which differ from his own? 

5. Do the materials foster an awareness 
of the validity of the mode of life in any 
given society? 

6. Is the material free from dubious or 
undesirable value judgments? 

7. Does the material lead by implication 
to a clearer understanding of the nature 
of culture in a general sense? 

Illustrative materials may be drawn from 
(1) the literature of a given culture; (2) 
accounts by native or foreign observers, 
either trained or untrained; (3) periodical 
writing of an expository or argumentative 
nature; (4) historical writings; and (5) 
travel literature. If appropriate materials 
are not available in any of the above or other 
types of sources, recourse to the essay written 
for the special purpose will be inevitable. 

The presentation of these materials need 
not be entirely in contemporary terms. 
Whenever it is possible to find suitable selec- 
tions which will account for the trait or be- 
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havior pattern on historical grounds, these 
will lend variety and depth in approach. 

Brief introductory comments in English 
should suggest to the student the relevancy 
of a given American trait and should point 
up the nature and the significance of the 
passage that follows. Purely factual infor- 
mation that may be considered necessary 
for a fuller understanding of the text should 
be relegated to the notes. To achieve a 
greater involvement of the student, study 
questions, preferably in the foreign langu- 
age, should call for reflection in the at- 
tempt to heighten his appreciation and un- 
derstanding of our own as well as of the 
foreign way of life. Illustrations, supple- 
mentary exercises, outside readings in Eng- 
lish and in the foreign language, and in gen- 
eral the treatment and presentation of the 
material will vary considerably from text to 
text, depending on level and type. 


EVALUATION 


This seminar has been concerned with the 
development and clarification of general 
principles relating to the development of 
cultural insights through foreign language 
study, which we hope will have practical ap- 
plication. In addition, we have attempted to 
indicate how these general principles should 
be translated into textbooks and teaching 
methods. Whoever undertakes to do this will 
necessarily be concerned also with evaluating 
the effectiveness of the changes thus intro- 
duced We hope that changes in materials 
and methods will give our students some 
valid insights into the life and thought of 
another people and act as a corrective to 
cultural bias. How, then, will their behavior 
differ from that of present-day students? 
What will be the consequences of these new 
attitudes and modes of understanding? 

The experimental evaluation of teaching 
methods and materials is a familiar practice 
in educational psychology. Like an arrow- 
smith conducting a controlled experiment 
with a new serum, the teacher with his new 
materials and devices must exempt some sub- 
jects from treatment if the usefulness of the 
innovations is to be determined. He must, 
in fact, maintain a control group matched 
with his experimental group in all relevant 
dimensions except that one—in this case the 
proposed teaching materials—whose effects 
are to be charted. 

It is generally easier to test for the at- 
tainment of the more familiar goals of lan- 
guage teaching than for attitude changes. 
Language teachers have traditionally been 
concerned with three kinds of objectives: 

1. The acquisition of language skills: 
reading, translation, composition, oral ex- 
pression, aural comprehension. These are 
the skills which are commonly tested. 

2. The acquisition of cultural facts. We 
test less regularly for factual knowledge of 
cultural materials, which may help explain 
why students often pay little attention to 
the content of cultural readers. We do know, 
however, how to test for this kind of subject 
matter. 

3. The appreciation of a foreign literature. 
Here we are likely to have in mind something 
more subtle than we can easily test. Knowl- 
edge of the names of authors, the plots of 
plays, the opening lines of poems are im- 
perfect indices of that literary sensitivity 
which we hope to develop; critical essays, 
though more pentrating and subtle, are dif- 
ficult to evaluate objectively. 

The language course which aims directly 
at developing cultural insights of the type 
envisaged in this report moves beyond mere 
cultural fact into the realnr of cultural un- 
derstanding. We expect this to result in 
changed attitudes and sympathies on the 
part of our students—psychological subtle- 
ties that will require great experimental in- 
genuity if they are to be adequately ap- 
praised. Several techniques might be used 
in assessing these changes: 


1. On the level of language skills, we may 
eventually be less interested in the student's 
ability to translate than in his ability to 
recognize what is not translated or trans- 
latable. Instead of asking him to render 
French into English, we may ask him to point 
out what is lost as the French passes over 
into English. A perceptive reading in the 
light of a broadened cultural understanding 
may reveal aspects of the French mind that 
do not always come across in translation. 
In this way we can illustrate the imperfect 
translatability of languages instead of pro- 
moting notions of simple equivalence that 
make some aspects of the study of language 
seem trivial. 

2. The direct verbal test. Questionnaires 
and rating scales for measuring nationalistic 
attitudes and cultural bondage are already 
in existence. They may be of some value. 
It seems likely, however, that the intent of 
such material is too obvious for many col- 
lege students. After a very few class hours, 
the astute student can easily assume the 
attitudes that will please his teacher. 

3. The indirect verbal test. One possi- 
bility here is the employment of creative 
materials in which the student composes 
stories or essays. and his writings are eval- 
uated for the cultural understanding they 
reveal. Materials for such tests can be se- 
lected in such a way that it will be im- 
possible to guess the purpose of the meas- 
use. It would be best to administer these 
tests somewhere other than in the language 
class, so that the student will not be mo- 
tivated to simulate the attitudes of the 
teacher. Thus, for example, students in a 
class in social studies or in English might 
be asked to write a composition discussing 
the frequent changes in the French Govern- 
ment. The performances of the control and 
experimental groups could then be compared 
for the cultural understanding displayed. 
The techniques of content analysis make 
it possible to do the job reliably and to 
determine the statistical significance of the 
results. The tester will have to depend upon 
the help of the language teacher in the 
creative task of devising situations and ask- 
ing questions to serve as the basis for the 
content analysis. It will be important here 
to examine not only the understanding of 
the particular foreign culture, but in uddi- 
tion the attitudes held toward America itself 
and toward alien cultures in general. 

4. The action level. This is perhaps the 
most important level to be examined, but 
it is also difficult to control experimentally. 
How does the proposed course in Spanish, 
for example, affect the students’ reading of 
Spanish novels, their attendance at Spanish 
movies, and, very significantly, their dealings 
with Spanish-speaking people? The election 
of additional courses in Spanish and in cog- 
nate areas, expanded travel plans, choice of 
vocation, etc., might be indications of a grow- 
ing understanding of Hispanic culture. 


The detailed problems of experimental de- 
sign—the selection of a sample and the ex- 
perimental controls—have not been dis- 
cussed here because these questions have 
already been encountered many times and 
have been dealt with satisfactorily. Our 
principal concern has been with the crea- 
tive aspects of the evaluation process, in 
which the collaboration of the social scien- 
tist and the language teacher is necessary. 


STUDY AS A MEANS OF DEVELOPING 
CULTURAL INSIGHTS 


While the importance of achieving cul- 
tural insights within any program of Amer- 
ican education cannot be denied, the ques- 
tion remains whether such insights can be 
effectively transmitted in the foreign lan- 
guage class, and if so, whether this can be 
done in a language class any more effec- 
tively than elsewhere. There seems little 
doubt that language is an important tool 
in the understanding of culture, but as we 
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pointed out earlier, foreign }; 
is itself being increasingly ad\ 
appropriate means by which 
sights can be established and 
the students. 

The question may be consid: 
theoretical and a practical basi 
with the problem theoretically 
by recognizing the existence ot! 
naive view that reality present 
men in the same form, and that 
are sets of codes for expressin; 
reality. From such a conce; 
assumption of complete or n¢« 
translatability; all that is neces 
stitute the relevant parts of on¢ 
other, let us say English for 
precisely the same message will 

A study of non-Indo-Europs 
casts considerable doubt upon 
tion. The Navaho, for exam; 
word for the colors that we ca 
brown. Totonac, a Mayan langu 
tinct forms of the verb to be 
that are sitting, standing, or lyi 
language of northern Californi 
for its nouns, and can thus dis 
means of inflectional endings a) 

a house now existing, one in rui 
not yet built. Hopi, by virtue 
forms, is better equipped to deal » 
tory phenomena than is English 
Western European language. 
linguistic system is an expressio) 

a complete one, of the system oi 
which a social group has of its 
and of itself. 

It is true, of course, that 
structures of the principal Europ: 
are to a great extent similar 
attempt to establish discriminati 
based upon purely structural feat 
likely to yield tangible results, but t 
differences are considerable and 
easily interpreted. 

The lexicon of a language is a re 
revealing inventory of the culture « 
ple who natively speak the languag 
certainly is a relationship of 
translatability between many lexi 
the various modern European 
Students are likely to mistake 
relationship of perfect translatabilit: 
that is reinforced by the present 
standard textbooks, of long li 
posedly equivalent items of vocab 
quite true, of course, that the Fre 
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“mére” is a translation of the Englis! 


“mother.” If, however, meaning i 
beyond simple denotation to 
emotional and cognitive associatio! 
are not purely personal but commo! 
participants in a culture, then it i 
the translation is only approxi! 
such abstractions as “truth” 
the untranslated residue is 
greater. To comprehend a lan: 
one must share in the culture o! 
who speak it. Foreign languagé 
alternative codes for the famili 
reality. The language teacher w 
convey not only the code but al 
ing cannot avoid interpreting 
culture, and in doing this effecti 
illuminate the general nature 
itself. 

The importance of language 
understanding of culture is bei! 
more felt by students of civil! 
civilization can be fully underst 
who ignores its linguistic mea! 
sion. Modern anthropologists « 
any more through interpreters 1! 
to collect reliable material. In ¢¢ 
guage mastery has come to be 
prerequisite for participation 
study program. Finally, there « 
doubt that in the areas of gr 
lectual and artistic subtlety 
of the poets and philosophers, k 
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in which they are written Is 
ential for a full comprehen- 


more practical considerations, 
there is at the present time 
1igh-scho ' or College cur- 

1 systematic attempt is regu- 
ive the student a well-directed 
particular culture other than 
c courses in the social sci- 
ally concerned with present- 
ols and comparative data 

) acquaintance with a particu- 
History, though it contains 
materials for the interpreta- 
cular culture and provides in- 
perspectives, is by definition not 
cerned with providing a com- 
ht into contemporary cultural 


the language teacher is, by his 
th materials of the foreign cul- 

tion of decided advantage. 
areness of the comprehensive 
described above and an 
with the methods by which 
can be attained, he can make 
ve contribution to an under- 
he major problems of human 
hat confront us today. 


poses 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


gs this summer constituted an 

k, in terms of general principle, 
jucational problem which seemed 
nary importance. This concern 

1 overall point of view, since it 
ed on an interdisciplinary basis, 
number of hitherto unexplored 
very casually explored areas, and 
y nature of the situation, we were 
k many questions which we could 
inswer definitively. This meth- 
ration places upon us the respon- 
iggesting subsequent projects and 
ies of investigation. hey may 
ered under three headings: Work- 
her training, and problems for 


ps and seminars: The obvious 
to suggest ways of achieving, 

ne or more specific languages, 

ial aims which have been pre- 
This will undoubtedly be more 
accomplished through a series of 
nd workshops, each composed 
of teachers concerned with one 
language, than through so broad- 
group as constituted the pres- 

ir. Ideally, three workshops should 
ved for the summer of 1954, in 
erman, and Spanish, the primary 
each to be the creation of second- 


ild be designed to achieve an in- 
the culture of the foreign coun- 


ial phase of activity, the essen- 
of the culture of the speakers of 
ze should be analyzed and com- 
the corresponding elements in 
ulture. Such a cultural analysis 
equent evaluation of the various 
difference would have to be under- 
the assistance of area special- 
the first stage of the workshop 
terdisciplinary in its operational 
lhese activities should result in the 
h of objectives (in terms of cul- 
hts) for the three languages. 
* Second stage of the workshop will be 
r cal, with the language teachers 
the principal responsibility for 
tiles of the group and the social 
> Serving principally as resource per- 
Various types of reading selections 
; the key attitudes which have been 
as teaching objectives should be 
and in each instance the par- 
selection must also be judged in 
level of reading difficulty. Those 
which are too difficult and which 


will lend themselves to simplification must 
be rewritten. For each course also the 
various objectives must be organized into 
the sequence which will lend itself to most 
effective presentation Further stages in 
the workshop will deal with the formulation 
of study questions, conversational materials 
based upon the reading selections, and tests 
of the material to be presented. 

These wi 
cording to any one of 
terns. They could be lan- 
guage teachers’ association or a edu- 
cational Probably the most feasible 
arrangement would be to establish them as 
a part of the regul ummer instructional 
program of a llege or university, carrying 
academic credit for those students who de- 
sire it. Each workshop should be under the 
direction of a well-qualified representative 
of the language-teaching profession, prefer- 
ably who ha 1ad some contact with 
the present seminar Another possibisity 
would be to include in the personnel of a 
single workshop both teachers of a particular 
foreign language and achers of English to 
native spez that language, with the 
idea of creatin: ultural materials for the 
teaching of foreign language and of 
English. 

Ideally ea 
with approximately 10 
carrying ufficiently attractive to 
enc ourage high-school and college 

Moreover, in 
order to assure actual field trials of the ma- 
terials devised in tion with the work- 
shops, the institut is employing the teach- 

who are given f wships should guaran- 

» the use of such materials in their classes 

a 2-year period. 


rkshops could be organized ac- 
several possible pat- 
sponsored by a 
State 


agency 


one 


‘kshop would be provided 
ummer fellowships, 


stipends 
the best 


apply for them. 
i 


teachers to 


conne? 


to divide each workshop 
into two parts. The first, in which the gen- 
eral principles of intermediate language 
teaching for the purpose of cultural orienta- 
tion are set forth, should be open to any 
qualified student. The second, more directly 
concerned with the construction of teaching 

d. tests, should be limited to 
receiving fellowships. Any work- 
tion should provide teacher 
lified group, result in a 

assure their being put 


It would be well 


materials 
students 
shop organiza 
training for 
set of materials, 
into use 

2. Teacher training: No matter how deftly 
or ingeniously text materials may be con- 
they will not achieve their aim 
without teachers who can employ them in- 
telligently and sympathetically. And even 
if we must get for some time without 
the materials which we have envisaged, the 
training of foreign-language teachers in the 
direction of a greater cultural understand- 
ing would still be a desirable end in itself. 

Considering that language exists only in 
a society, that in fact it constitutes the uni- 
fying force which holds a society together, 
we believe that those disé iplines which have 
as their chief function the study of man as 
a social being have much to contribute to- 
ward our understanding of language. All 
too frequently the humanist views language 
as the vehicle for a highly restricted kind of 
communication, important and _ exalted 
though it may be, and concentrates upon 
the employment of that language by a small 
minority of gifted individuals, overlooking 
its potentialities as a reflection of the total 
culture of those who speak it. 

Moreover, if a primary aim of the study 
of a foreign language is to overcome the mis- 
understandings and tensions which exist be- 
tween or within nations, we cannot neglect 
those aspects of the study of man which are 
concerned with the whole social structure. 
The conclusion seems obvious; the teachers 
of foreign languages will find certain con- 
cepts, attitudes, procedures, and factual in- 
formation drawn from the social sciences 
useful to them in their work. 
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The practical question is where, {n an al- 
ready crowded curriculum 
be included. Certain solutions may be sug- 
gested. Students preparing to teach foreign 
languages might well be encouraged to elect 


s 


such training can 


cial science courses as cognates, or a suit 
ably constructed interdepartmental sc 
studies program as a teaching n 

courses in teaching methods or 

of the required professional trainir 
revamped to include those c 
tudes drawn from 
we believe will make for more effe 

ing. The social science departments 
well be asked to prepare 


ncepts al 


the social scie1 


ice course designed 
On the graduate level, and : 

gaged in college teaching, 
interdisciplinary seminars 

lished The Modern Lar 

could perform a useful service by prepa 
pamphlet which would explai 

of the social upon 

foreign languages. It would 

helpful, also, for the associ: 

upon the need for group plan: 
cooperation with educators 

fronted with the broad problems 
tional objectives, integration of subje 
ter, and student guidance 

3. Research: Much of our discussion 
throughout the seminar was less 
than we should have liked 
certain kinds of information 
able. This suggests the desir 
ther research in a number of 
basic or fundamental matters 
been dealt with adequately, and in 
many practical questions remain 
swered. 

The following have occurred to t} 
as presenting opportunities for furth 
As problems for basic research we sugs 

1. Exploration of the relationship between 
language and thought, with particular refer- 
ence to European lan (to be carried 
out by a linguistic scientist and a psycholo- 
gist in collaboration). 

2. Problems of 

satisfactorily 
guage to another 
ranslation? 

3. Inquiries into the nature of foreign cul 
tures, particularly which are within 
orbit of the Indo-European language 
employing the techniques which have been 
used in analyses of American life. Thi 
would envisage the extension to other 
tries of such compilations as Gardner 
phy’s In the Minds of Men 
well-founded picture of 
exists 

4. Comparisons of values and culture p 
terns between various national state: 

5. Inquiring, country by country, into 
value reorientations resulting f 
experience. Exchange students 
would be excellent subjects for thi 
research. 

6. Extension of cont 
foreign literatures 

No strict line can be drawn between the 
so-called basic and applied research, but the 
following questions seem to have 
applicability to the foreign-language pro- 
gram we propose: 

1. Why has not a knowledge of a foreign 
language and contact with a foreign 
heretofore resulted in attitudes wl 
less culture-bound? 

2. What ways can we devise to test the 
kinds of teaching materials we seek to 
develop? 

3. What kinds of materials are chosen for 
translation irom one language to another, 
and what are the factors determining this 
choice? 

4. Whet further bibliographical resources 
would be most useful to the teacher of for- 
eign languages, and how can they be made 
available? 
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This is not an exhaustive list, but it will 
serve to indicate the directions of activity 
that would make for more effective teaching 
of foreign languages if they are to perform 
the educational function that our position 
in world affairs clearly demands. 

Respectfully submitted 

Roger W. Brown, John E. Englekirk, 
David H. French, Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Victor H. W. Lange, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Robert L. Politzer, Alf Sommere 
felt, Benjamin W. Wheeier. 


Report to Constituents by Hon. Thomas 
M. Pelly, of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the story 
is told of a certain underworld character 
suddenly blossoming out as a deacon of 
the church and when this man was asked 
about it, he justified his selection to this 
position of leadership on the grounds 
that even the unrighteous are entitled 
to representation. Unlike that church 
deacon, and in all seriousness, I have 
never considered in my own case any 
special group obtained representation 
out of proportion to the entire popula- 
tion as far as the First Congressional 
District of Washington State was con- 
cerned. I may add, too, that during the 
Ist session of the 84th Congress my con- 
stituents have been unusually kind in 
recognizing my desire to put the public 
interest first and support what would 
promote the greatest good for the great- 
est number. Perhaps this understand- 
ing attitude was due to my activity dur- 
ing important debates on the floor of 
the House and, therefore, my position 
and reasoning on these public issues be- 
came a matter of public record and, of 
course, the members of the press do a 
very excellent job of keeping the public 
well informed. 

The record, in my case, will show con- 
sistent support of President Eisenhower's 
program. In foreign policy matters and 
the administration waging its peace 
campaign I am listed as a 100 percenter;: 
on domestic issues, while I have never 
put partisanship above conscience, it has 
been a great privilege to be able to sup- 
port our great Republican leadership in 
practically every major measure. 

There is no political party that has 
a monopoly on wisdom but to me, a 
Republican, it is a source of great pride 
that mine is a party of fiscal responsi- 
bility. For example, during the past 100 
years, if you take all the years when 
the Republicans were in contro] of Con- 
gress, you find there has been an accu- 
mulated Federal Government financial 
surplus of receipts over expenditures of 
more than $5 billion as against the rec- 
ord of the years with Congress controlled 
by the Democrats when there was accu- 
mulated an aggregate deficit of nearly 
$269 billion. 

Now I am taking great satisfaction 
from the prosperity which has come 


under the policies of my party and which 
might result in a balanced budget even 
this fiscal year. Quiet now are the dire, 
dismal and dour Democratic prophets of 
doom and gloom. Silent are those who 
actually seemed to wish public confi- 
dence shaken in order to discredit the 
administration. Right now more Amer- 
ican wage earners are receiving more dis- 
posable income and producing more 
goods than in any peacetime year in our 
history. Yes, peace and prosperity are 
being waged successfully by the Repub- 
lican administration and by our great 
President. It is certainly pleasing to be 
able to return to my home district and 
my neighbors and friends under these 
circumstances and in the light of the 
Nation’s progress. 

Legislativewise much in the way of im- 
portant legislation remains for consider- 
ation at the next session. This is in part 
because a Democratic Congress, such as 
this one, will never be able to enact any 
civil-rights legislation, and partly be- 
cause this Demoeoratic Congress is fear- 
ful that the Eisenhower Republican label 
will be attached to measures prior to the 
1956 election. 

Fortunately, two projects of great in- 
terest to my district were nonpartisan 
in character. Certainly the million dol- 
lars to commence construction of the 
Eagle Gorge flood control dam will be 
greatly appreciated by my constituents. 

Also my district benefits from plan- 
ning funds given the United States en- 
gineers for the Shilshole breakwater off 
the Ballard Locks in Puget Sound. For 
27 years the people of Seattle have 
sought this project, and after having it 
authorized last year, I am hopeful! of its 
critical need being recognized and con- 
struction funds appropriated next year. 

One of the congressional duties I 
greatly enjoy is appearing before various 
House committees to explain the proj- 
ects before the Congress of particular in- 
terest to my constituents. For example, 
I like to think my personal effort in be- 
half of such projects as Eagle Gorge Dam 
and Shilshole breakwater has been an 
influencing factor. But nothing can 
diminish the credit due to local citizens’ 
groups and individuals who labor long 
and hard to get the merits of such im- 
provements recognized. In this connec- 
tion, I am asking congressional approval 
of the name “Howard Hanson Dam” 
after the chairman of the local commit- 
tee which for years worked for a pro- 
gram to stop the periodic floods in: the 
Kent-Auburn Valley south of Seattle. 
In Bremerton, in my district, is the 
Puget Sound Naval Base Association. I 
wish it were possible to name some naval 
vessels for some members of this organ- 
ization who have worked with me in 
civic matters. I am very fortunate to 
have such friends on the homefront. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I will conclude 
these brief remaiks. In doing so, I want 
to express‘to friends and colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle my appreciation 
of being associated with them. We have 
often personal differences of viewpoint, 
but we all recognize, I know, that it is our 
very conflict of opinion and our public 
debate which makes America a great 
country and ours a great Government. 
I have increasingly enjoyed being the 
Representative in Congress from the 
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First District of Washine: 
I look forward to futur: 
keen satisfaction and plea 


What Congress Did 


EXTENSION OF REMA 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN 
Tuesday, August 2 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. 
leave to revise and extend ; 
I am inserting in the Co: 
Recorp the following artici 
peared in the August issue « 
Journal entitled “What Co) 
which I believe will be of sp« 
to our farmers: 

WHat CONGRESs I 

1. It forbade draft official: 
farm boys into the draft be 
farm surpluses. 

2. Boosted considerably the 
agricultural research, extensio: 
ACP payments for 1956. 

3. Let the REA lend up t 
telephone and electric money i 
ing to hold 50 percent of it b: 

4. Reserved $300 million 
funds for sale of United State 
“soft currency” eountries. 

5. Repealed the 1954 Holland 
that made compliance with 
ments a condition for getti: 
ments. This relieves corn grows 
to raise corn for feed. 

6. Encouraged cotton export 
exporters from having to re} 
stocks from CCC purchases 

7. Exempted durum wheat 5 
strictive quotas. 

8. Cut the minimum burley 
ment from 0.7 to 0.5 acre a 
USDA to study putting burley allotn 
a poundage basis, to reduce over 

9. Extended the disaster loa 
provided a uniform 3 percent 
instead of 3 to 5 percent. 

10. Authorized the Interior Der 
keep up through 1963 its resea 
aimed at cheaply converting s¢ 
sweet water for irrigation and 
a great boon, if accomplished 
areas. 


Spe 


Producers With Largest Quantity of Prod: 
ucts Under Loan on the 1954 Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, aui= 
ing the debate on the Agricultura! Act 
of 1954, which provided for continued 
price supports for agricultural produc, 
I included in my speech—page 899! 
8998, July 1, 1954—the breakdown oY 
States of producers with the five James 
quantities of corn, wheat, anc cotton 
under loan for the 1953 crop. al 

At this time I would like to incluee 
in the Recorp the followins list, 
prepared for me by the Department 
Agriculture at my request, of recipies 
of such loans on the 1954 crop. 
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ntgomery, 
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, Marana, Ariz 








































































Ni 
} 
+ Hughes, Ark aa 3,998 buo& “4 1% H.G 
Marianna, Ark e 1,967 breale s. 30) Mau Hartley, Davisboro, Ga We . : 
Co., Caldwell, Ark __| 780 bale 142. 810. tit , F 
, Birdeye, Ark 647 bak ! Ss IDAHO | 
RICE 
Milling ¢ 0., Jonesboro, Ark 95,298 hundredweigt 131, 853. 90 rm. C. Way & Sor rekoa, Wast 116,710 bu . i OO 
irms, Inc., Carlisle, Ark Sl, 5 hundredweig! 4), 824.84 Wagner & Sons, Craigmont, Idaho SO HOO) Dust 1X noe 
e Fly, ete., DeWitt, Ark 4,579 hundredw ut 252, 963.0 Roy Green & Sons, Grangeville, Ida 61,323 bushe 00 
Lon , Ark 41,221 hundredweight 1 14%. 4, Ira Mel sh & Sor Lewiston, Idal 4149 bushel 1 S11 O08 
on, Fisher, Ark 22,885 hundredweight.| 161, 149.85 | M Meacham & Sons, Culdesac, Idaho 48'962 bushe 8 973.68 
WHEAT? 
Victoria, Ark 56,805.72 bushe 4.002. 12 CORN 1 | 
jner, Ark 15,375.09 bushe 4.4 my 
te 1, Manila, Ark ; 14,870.17 bushels $141.16 |) Chas. R. Bart St. Marvs, Mo 49.206 busl . 8 ) 
Hughes, Ark 14,777 bushe 8 101. OY Rebecea Lowrie, Mark Allard, agent, Henry, | 45,912 bush mi OS 
Rodgers, Searcy, Ark.....- ~.---| 12,725 bushels. .... Ps t l 
Coultas Bro Winchester, Ill 38.429 bushel é wo 38 
CALIFORNIA Sam Ste n, Carman, I 26,001 bushy 45. 505. SO 
Ben Gratl unhamas, Inc., Route 4, I n, Ul.) 27,181 bushe . 44,548 
| WHEAT 
Farms, Inc., Stratford, Calif 2435 halk Rh. ARR TT 
tox 218, Huron, Calif 725 bale 7.2 Os Valley Farm ire of Robert Wietzer, Carroll 27,235.69 bu : R In ae 
i 253d Ave., Arvin, Calif 1,635 bales 21), SUS. 84 ton, Lil 
Bakersfield, Calif 1,546 bale 248, 320. 03 R. W. Shafer & C. C. Losch, Route 1, East 14, 561 bushe 2 1304.80 
’ rkle Bros.), Buttonwillow, | 1,477 bales 2 8. 47 Alton, Ill 
Lo Bre Grant Park, Tl 19,936 bushels i wo 
e RICE 3 L. L. Cooke, trust care of Cha rl. Meek, | 13,375 bushel 11.9 
Oroville, Calif 01 hundredweicht Wy. 74 Karl Me nback, Pearl, I - 13,227.46 bush z a 
‘ Buttonwillow, Calif | 33, 000 hundredw ht 1 4 
4 iray, Yuba City, Calif 600 hundredweight » O84, 22 INDIANA 
WHEAT # CORN B 
m& | ert, Paso Robles, Calif | 54,221 bushel 119, 183.37 Emil Savich, Rensselaer, Ind 88,505 bushel 145, 148. 20 
‘ Atascadero, Calif } 31,606 bushels __- 69, O59, 8S Richard Gumz, North Judson, Ind 74,7498 bushel 140), S68 
; h, Ine., Five Points, Calif 27,604 bushel 61, 154. 86 Bettsma Bros, Hebron, Ind $3,175 bushel 4, 407.00 
\ Co., Shandon, Calif 25,029 bushel 401. 69 William Rader, Hebron, Ind 24,818 bushels 40, 7015 
) Ranch, Firebaugh, Calif.........- 28,848 bushe 2, 655. 16 M. E. Zellers, Kewanna, Ind 24,581 bushel 40), 7. OS 
COLORADO \ WHEAT 8 | 
WHEAT 4 James Bower and M. D. Guenther, Evansville, 27,445 bushel 63, 123. 4) 
| Ind 
; Woodrow, Colo ot ane - 19,562 bushel 43, 134, 21 Capehart Farms, Washington, Ind __. 9,536 bushels | 21, 742. 1 
0G: Burlington, Colo 19.000 bushel 4. 520. 00 Gettinger Farms, Sullivan, Ind &.661 bushels 2). 2h 80 
“tretesk Julesburg, Colo 17,565 bushels IK, SIS. 65 Emge Packing Co., Fort Branch, Ind 7,868 bushel IN, 131. fie 
) Richa &{ Smyth, care of Gilbert R. | 15,047 bushels 253, 87 B. Ff. Clark, Lafayette, Ind ‘ 7,035 bushel 7 If, 301 
irg, Colo. | | | } 
ade | 13,389 bushe a 24, 188, 02 IOWA | 
| | 
DELAWARE | CORN 4 
| 















CORN § | Adams Bros, & Co., Odebolt, Towa 115.566 bushel ax 179, 127. 0 
C.C. Davis, Box 94, Pasadena, Calif $5,100 bushels PSR 4,054.00 
T n, Lewes, Del . 4,236 bushels | 7, 540.08 Gus Ostermann & Sons, Ocheyedan, Iowa 43.764 bushels - 1, 658, ov 
( pt , Dagsboro, Del 3,941 bushels | 7, 014. 98 Rav Van Steenhuyse, Mount Auburn, lowa 20,948 bushel 47,612. 764 
‘ \ Ta H ton, Del | 2,693 bushel 4,793.54 || Varro E. Tyler (trustee for Martha P. Cresap), | 28,165 bushel 44, 782. 55 

1.8 Georgetown, Del__.....--- | 1,916 bushels ts $410.48 |] Nebraska City, Nebr. 

schm Middletown, Del_...........- | 1,750 bushels ; 3, 115. 00 | 
| WHEAT 

- WHeatT? 1} 

Apt M.™M. Payne, Hamburg, Iowa 16,218.67 bushels 9, 741. 16 
ut ill Willin, Seaford, Del ae a | 4,865.77 bushels___.-- | 11, 531.87 || Varro EF. lyler (trustee for Martha P, Cresap), | 13,748 bushel — i, 30 ’ 
I St. Georges, Del... ee 4,196.51 bushels__._..- | 10, 029. 66 || Nebraska City, Nebr. j 
). Figgs, Seaford, Del____.-_- "| 3,273.55 bushels...-..--| 7’ 643.51 || S. G. Lodwick, Wever, Iowa _..| 7,479.36 bushels........] 17, 982. 70 
’. Moore, Bear, Del___. 4 3,041.00 bushels and 7, 359. 22 Vern Meek and J. L. Meek, Athelston, lowa_. 4,665.33 bushels salable | 505, 74 

1 Davis, Sr., Smyrna, Del_........-..- i 2,846.16 bushels es 6, 528. 06 Geo. Kellogg Estate, Missouri Valley, lowa_--.-| 5,176.83 bushels......-- 11, S02. Sb 





* Estimated State average per wheat loan, $1,128 


nated State average per rice loan, $6,873.88. 
* Estimated State average per wheat loans, $2,962. 






nated State average per wheat loan, $3,615. 
on “uns only, all redeemed, ; ’ = Retieies Sinte svacnas per Sere Se, Oe oe 
Estimated’ St li Estimatéd State average per wheat loan, $571.66. 





tate average per wheat loan, 





” Estimated State average per corn loan, $? 546,68 
4 Estimated State average per wheat loan, $1,288.25, 
¢ Estimated State average for corn loan, $1,900.41 


«+ Estimated State average for wheat loan, $1,218.21. 









St 


ite average per wheat loan, $2,500. 
ite average per corn loan, $2,059.33 
ed State average per wheat loan, $1,205.19. 
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Producers with largest quantity of products under loan on the 1954 crop—Continued 





Name of producer and address | Quantity An Name of producer and address | 


KANSAS MINNESOTA 


Wheat" CORN 
Garvey Farms, Colby, Kans_..._-- anon 61,365.82 bushels_- ‘ John C. Boote, Worthington, Minn 21,502 bust 
Iron H. Mueller, Bird City, Kans : 3),802.33 bushels ) l Parker 1D. Sanders, Redwood Falis, Minn ---| 19,276 bushe] 
H. A. Hills, Colby, Kans : 25,389 bushels 55, 4 Lee Ruebel, Olivia, Minn --------| 18,678 bush 
C. Wilbur White, Goodiand, Kans. 22,522 bushels._...... ae Henry Walser, Minnesota Lake, Minn_-_---- 16,245 bushy 
W. D. Ferguson, Colby, Kans............---- 17,405.33 bushels___. : 52 || Joseph Kreps, Rose Creek, Minn_- 15,548 bus! 


CORN "7 | i| WHEAT * 


A_ LL. Broderick, Denton, Kans_...-.- : 16,008 bushels___. Frank Kiene Estate, Kennedy, Minn_..-.-...-] 37,428 bust 
Walter Kemig, Atchison, Kans 15,924 bushels outs 5,4 Ell Kiene, Kennedy, Minn e--------| 19,601 bus! 
Chas., Dean & Edw. H. Reese, Hiawatha, Kans 12,969 bushels | ; Glidden Grain Farms, Hallock, Minn 7,753 bush 
John F. Brant, Robinson, Kans_. | 11,572 bushels Victor Younggren, Hallock, Minn 7,043 bush 
6,711 bus 


V. P. Rush, Bendena, Kans_- ---------} 10,245.50 bushels_.. 12.8 Duane & Henry Lindberg & Ronald Larson, | 
Kennedy, Minn, | 


KENTUCKY 
MISSISSIPPI 
CORN "8 
COTTON 
S. S. Wathen, 1531 Frederica St., Owensboro, | 20,522 bushels 3 
Ky Delta and Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss.._._-- 7,554 bales 
Bower Bros., a partnership, 421 Walnut St., | 16,365 bushels___-- 27,657.86 +! Roy Flowers, Mattson, Miss : _.----| 1.385 bales 
Evansville, Ind | C. P. Owen, Robinsonville, Miss__- aE ca 1,211 bales 
Jas. Wilson & Paul Harmond, Wickliffe, Ky.; | 15,857 bushels__- ; 5 R. Hancock, Bentonia, Miss ssecccoccececces| 1,008 bales 
14 Northwest 3d St.. Evansville, Ind D. Seligman, Shaw, Miss ; | 973 bales 
Joseph E. King, Route 1, Henderson, Ky i 15,081 bushels___'_-. 
Grace Townsend, Nebo, Ky-_----- .--| 12,371 bushels ; 1, 278.1 RICE 7 


J. K. and C. FE. Greer, Hollandale, Miss 33,861 hund 
r Bros., Shaw, Miss 22,612 hund 
Wade and B. F. Simmons, Minter City, | 20,668 hund 


WHEAT '* 


E. G. LaMotte, Route 1, Hopkinsville, Ky 7,811 bushels_. si 
J. W. Hancock & Son, Morganfield, Ky 5,738 bushels. _- 1, ON 5 il Mis 


Essel Mitchell & Sons, Dixon, Ky 4,925 bushels _- ] 7.5 j ’ O'Neal, Cleveland, Miss 19,960 hur 
Thurmond & Gee, 1737 South Main, Hopkins 4,626 bushesl . ( $7 . C. Cherry, Sledge, Miss 22,256 hund 
ville, Ky | 
Mrs. Nannie Mae Dawson, Almstead, Ky--- 4,545 bushels | 9, 227 | MISSOURI 


LOUISIANA COTTON 


RICE ® Walter Richardson, Marston, Mo. _.---- 118 bales 
U.S. Holiman and W. M. Fortner, Gideon, Mo | do 
Mayo Romero, New Iberia, La aa ee 12.567 hundredweight_| i, Julian Streeter, Painton, Mo___...--- .----| 94 bales 
J. M. Petit Jean, Lake Arthur, La 15,316 hundredweight 10.12 }} C., D. Heaton, Poplar Bluff, Mo_--- = ‘0 bales 
Welsh Canal, Welsh, La 15,489 hundredweight ‘11.238 || John R. Hutchison, Caruthersville, Mo_-....--] 39 bales 
Louisiana Irrigation & Mill Co., Crowley, La 104,992 hundred weight i ia 
Herskel B. Wilder, Crowley, La ; 12,156 hundredweight 11. 06 RICE 8 


COTTON Heyt Bros., Leachville, Ark ------| 9,615 hur 
Dirl Bagby, Dexter, Mo_. . ----| 1,135 hundre 
Harriss & Son, Vidalia, La -------| 548 bale . 2 fi Starnes & Highfill, Parma, Mo--- ---| 7,511.70 hut 
George B. Franklin, Holly Ridge, La 383 bale ae i weight. 
Jesse Anderson, Tallulah, La 282 bale rn” F A. T. Earls Gin Co., Bragg City, Mo-_..._-- -| 10,702 hundr 
M. P. Utz Estate, Tallulah, La 214 bak : | 37,738.63 || Manuel B. Ainley, Jr., Corning, Ark. 4,395 hund 
Watson, McDonald, Jr., Delta, La we 181 bales | 56 





CORN # 

MARYLAND 

Saline County Farms, Marshall, Mo ----| 37,316 bus 
CORN #4 Ihe Albert Painton Co., Inc., Painton, Mo-__.-.| 27,154 bus 
N.H. Bruckerhoff, St. Marys, Mo | 19,772 bus} 
R. T. White, Gaithersburg, Md 4.589 bushels_____- 8, bf 2 Esther RK. Giffin and Donald Hurst, Tarkio, | 19,354 bushels 
Elmer W. Bryan, Trappe, Md 4,308 bushels _____- 7, GON. 24 Mo | 

Marvin D. Tyndall, Newark, Md 4,012 bushels......- Sonnenmoser Bros., Rushville, Mo 

P. E. Jenkins, Easton, Md 3 3,619 bushels . 
Roland Mullinix, Woodbine, Md___- ai ‘ 3,321 bushels. _.._.- ‘ l WHEAT ™ 


14,270 bushe 


WHEAT? || W. D. Earnst, Sarcoxie, Mo -----| 18,989 bush¢ 

| Carl Donath, Palmyra, Mo ---------| 16, 681 bush 
B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md ‘ 13,905 bushels 33, 957. 16 Parretta Bros., Kansas City, } TEE 15,210.17 bus} 
A. W. Feeser Co., Inc., Westminster, Md__- 10,083 bushels _.......-] ; 7 G. FE. Irvin, Gage, Okla___ nanipiestsiadaecaieccall aa Cee 
R. T. White, Gaithersburg, Md 8,561 bushels. .......- { W ise Bros., Stephens, 13, 118.03 bus! 
Thomas Eliason, Chestertown, Md 6,144 bushels ; 
Malkus Bros., Cambridge, Md___...-....--.---|} , 802. MONTANA 


€ MuIcHIGAN Wheat” 





CORN 3 s |} Campbell Farming Corp., Hardin, Mont 208,881 bushel 
H. B. and Allen Kolstad, Chester, Mont--..----} 109,060 bushel 
Mueller Bros., Britton, Mich ‘ ° | 27,229 bushels__...--..] 5 i Bill Frazer and H. B. Kolstad, Chester, Mont__| 56, 498 bushe! 
Bainbridge, Inc., Marcellus, Mich ~~. .....-.--- 12,209 bushels......-..| 20 6 McNutt Bros. (operate farm in Liberty County, | 48,640 bushels 
Arthur Segerdahl, Schooleraft, Mich ......--- 11,922 bushels........- 52 |} Mont.), Eugene, Oreg 

Foster Mitchell, Breckenridge, Mich_....---.--] 10,351 bushels 7 Floyd Warren, Inc., Hardin, Mont 35,799 bushels 
Palmer Beebe, Saginaw, Mich 8,263 bushels_.........- ; $95 





NEPRASFA 
WHEAT * 
CORN 2 
Walot Farms, St. Charles, Mich_..-- 12,289.82 bushels : | 
Richard Price, Saginaw, Mich ~-----------| 11,194.91 bushels : 2 | M. B. & Q. Farms, Ralph I. Brown, manager, | 37,036 bushels 
I. J. and B. L. Cousino, Erie, Mich 10,013 bushels , : Fremont, Nebr. 
Gerald Wright, Vandalia, Mich | 8,168 bushels__......... ‘ | Ernest Hundahl, Tekamah, Nebr.............-! 26,161 bushels 
Claude Wood, Brown City, Mich 7,920.10 bushels.......- 4 | Hynes Ranch, Herman, Nebr | 17, 481 bushel 
P. F. Verzani, Ponca, Nebr-_._-. | 17,680 bushel 
E. C. Weller, Atkinson, Nebr 16,000 bushel 


Estimated State average per wheat loan, $1,759. 23 Estimated State average per corn loan, $1,572. 

’ Estimated State average per corn loan, $1,672. Estimated State average per wheat loan, $1,200 
Estimated State average per corn loan, $2,735.88, 7 Estimated State average per rice loan, $9,706. 
Estimated State average per wheat loan, $1,216.94, * Estimated State average per rice loan, $7,040.83. 
Estimated State average per rice loan, $5,107.43. * Estimated State average per corn loan, $2,396.44. 
Estimated State average per corn loan, $2,386. Estimated State average per wheat loan, $2,186.04. 
Estimated State average per wheat loan, $1,128.70, 1 Estimated State average per wheat loan, $4,926.32. 
Estimated State average per corn loan, $1,272.76. Estimated State average per corn loan, $2,045. 

I 


stimate State average per wheat loan, $1,108.35, 





in Co., Mohall, N. Dak 
Minot, N. Dak 
ward, Alexander, N, Dak ..._.- 


S., Ray, N. Dak 








yf producer and address 


:aska—Continued 


WHEAT 3 

ey, Chappell, Nebr 
,dams County, Nebr 
k, Hastings, Nebr 

Co., Mankato, Kans 
ittle Co., Lewellen, Nebr 


Jew JERSEY 


kson, Freehold, N. J 
wi, Freehold, N. J 
1. Swedesboro, N. J 
Jr., Engl shtown, N. J 


WHEAT # 


, Freehold, N. J 
ton & Son, Freehold, N. J 
im, Hightstown, N. J 
renton, N. J 





Las Cruces, N. Mex 

r, N. Mex 

Animas, N. Mex 
ik, Lake Arthur, N. Mex 


WHEAT % 


1, Clovis, N. Mex 
»vis, N. Mex 
und iI LD. Johnson, Clovi 


ers, N. Mex 
NN. Mex 


WHEAT ¥ 


ms, Hamilton, N. Y 
ite, Stafford, N.Y 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 

ervice, Mount Morris, N. ¥ 

, Canandaigua, N. ¥ 


RTH CAROLINA 


burg, N.C 
taeford, N.C 

1, Raeford, N.C 
‘lL Hill, N. ¢ 


KSOn Spring 














CORN * 


. Elizabeth City, N. C 
Elizabeth City, N. C 

Rocky Mount, N.C 

ypell, Jr., Elizabeth City, N.C 


ck, Pinetown, N, C 
s 9 | 
WHEAT | 
ttimore, N.C 


Rockingham, N.C 7 
Monroe, N.C = 


Kinston, N.C 


tockingham, N, C......... 
| 
Norta DAFOTA | 


CORN # 


fax, N. Dak 
, Morreton, N. Dak 


i, Wyndmere, N. Dak 
Wahpeton, N. Dak 
| Bros., Wyndmere, N. Dak 


WHEAT 4! 


loch, N. Dak 


ite average per wheat loan, $1,540, 


ile average per corn loan, $2,713 
ite average per wheat loan, $: 





ate average per corn loan, $2,184, 
ite average per wheat loan, $805, 
ite average per corn loan, $1,418 














300 
ite average per wheat loan, $2,791 
ite average per wheat loan, $1,425. 


average per wheat loan, $1,410 
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42 Estimated State average 
4 Estimated State avera 
imated State average 
imated State averag 
timated State average per cor 
timated State average per wh« 
# Estimated State average per whe 
t 











per W 





1 State average per cort 








I imated State average per whe 








; ~ . 
s under loan on the 1954 crop—Continued 
Name of producer and address | 
OHIO 
CORN 43 
\\ & ( Farms, Prospect, Ohio 4 
( ‘ Far Sal 0 ; 
Dunlap Co., W t port, O 
I ia s, Fost Ohio 
Dale Roe, Rudolph, Ohio 2 
WHEAT ® 
( 1 | T lon, O} { 
\ ma& Ca t spect, O 9 
oe a k & Son ) © 
D. G. Wine, M in sure. Ohio 
Hleck B Bucyrus, Ohio i 
OKLAHOMA 
TT N 
Wa \ tt, Altus, Okla ) 
( NI \ rter. B r. Ok , 
R. P. Roudebush, Humphreys, O 139 
H. Vv vard & Sor Altus, Okla 1241 
ke. R. Fowler, Roosevelt, Okla l 
WHEAT #4 
M i Lula Petree, E] Reno, Okla 17 
. : hiek, Kremlin, Okla 4 
| HB. Mit | m t 1, Okla ! 
i > Coulte M » OKla l 
ti L. Ak I lerick, Okla is 
Oo »N 
WHEAT #4 
‘ 
\\ T t Co., Arl n, Oo 77 
Nl wo rflord, A ngto 0 ‘ 
E. M. Hulden, Arling Or 624 
Ilarold Barnett, Pend n, © 
Loyd | Sinith & Sons, Mayville, O i 
PENNSYLVANIA 
co 46 
iH T } . Ar 1 Pa 
Yor tone & Supply, Yor I \ 
Charles H. Sehr ‘rr, York, Pa H.s00 
B. J. Forne \l rsbur I’ 
A. Boand W Haines, Landsda I ‘ 
WHEAT #? 
E.0O. M Quakerstown, Pa s 
i | Fir wih, New | ym, F 
J.-L. M r, York, | S7 
W.E.B Hanover, Pa 2 
H Il & Son, Harrisbur Pa 1,5 
TH Caro A 
COTTON 
I B.R Ben t ( 600 
Med Bro i ( 1s 
Cok P ed dd Co., H s. ¢ 42 
PA Wallace, 8. ¢ 37% b 
I, I Muy ill ( so) | 
WHEAT # | 
R.V Osw ) ( RCN 
}. V.S \ 3, ¢ 
\\ | Lo I ( 1.04 
R HW | ix. S. ¢ ; + R4e 
s. W | nee, S. ¢ 5,02 
) H DAK A 
CORN # 
Bones Herefo h, Parker Diu 20 
Milton Ayers, ) Dak | 
Jan in & nv, Utiea, 8. Dak ] 
Elmer Bottolfson Estate, Esther Bott ou, i 
viministratrix, Ve mm, 8. Dak 
Otto J. Hafner, Mitehell, S. Dak 5 
Richard Naasz, Alexandria, 8. Dak ge 
WHEAT * 
I. FE. Cheek 5. Dak 49, 
W | 4 1"! ir ~ 1) n 2s 
oO le Schw Batesland, 8. Dak uy 
Harold Kuckartz, Denver, Col 4 
William Letellier, Belvedere, 5. Dak l4 


oan, $1,400 
loan, S800 
t loan, $2,003 


st loan, $5,400 
1 loan, $1,500 


at loan, $1,060. 
at loan, $1,449, 
loan, $1,600 

at loun, $2,000 
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Producers with largest quantity of products under loan on the 1954 crop—Continued 
















































Name of producer and address | Quantity | Amount | Name of producer and address | Quantity 4 
a . a | ee ae ee 
TENNESSEE 1] VinGintA—Continued 
CORN & 1] WIIEAT % 
| | 
Johnson & Teeter, Guthrie, Ky al . 5,524.34 bushels_...... $9, 612. 35 Tavlor & Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, Va__.._-- | 7,333.85 bushels 
J. Kenneth Stackpole, Guthrie, Ky 1,567.36 bushels_...___! 2 742. 88 Evelynton Plantation, Charles City, Va ae 6,884.87 bushe 
Rk. D. Campbell, Stevenson, Ala | 1,899.20 bushels_...____] 2 a2 Brandon Farms, Spring Grove, Va__.-._..--- 6,559.30 bushels 
John L. Bailey, Dresden, Tenn 1,495.03 bushels....._-] 2, 556. 50 Paul Kreynus & Sons, Tunstall, Va__..-- 6,282.81 bush 
Ib. Du ir, Woodlawn, Tenn = 1,426.82 bushels. ....- 2, 482. 67 Adolph Hula, Charles City, Va- =e. ee 6,280.17 bushel 
j } 
COTTON | COTTON 
| 
J. Henderson, Ripley, Tenn _. 146 bales_.....-.- . 25, 093. 24 Allen J. Harris, Drewryville, Va : 14 bales 
I. R. Sander omerville, Tenn 55 bales ea) @, 898. 54 Robert M. Owen, Emporia, Va 6 bales 
kK. L. Bond, Denmark, Tenn 39 bales ea 6 54 William F. Ferguson, Emporia, Va 5 bales 
Lynn Hawk Bells, Tenn ‘6 bales ; wiih 6, O76. 36 W. V. Rawlings, Capron, Va__- : 6 bales 
j E. H. Buford, Stanton, Tenn__- 34 balk ta 6, 030. 99 H.E is Ps. WI cccicncevmn aes ee 4 bales. .....- 
i 2 
RICE 52 | W ASHINOTON 
| | 1 
in Bu D burg, Tenn 37 indredweight 17, 281. 7 WHEAT 59 
0.1. Pip rvilie, ‘Tenn l hundredweight i, 1 4 | 
Broughton Land Co., Dayton, Wash__.......- 136,969.39 T « 
WHEAT 3 | Grote Farms Inc., Walla Walla, Wash___- 122,281.15 bu ; mE 
R. H. Phillips, Lind, Wash 111,969.49 bus! ‘ } 
q Moore & Son, Springfield, Tenn 6,003.67 bushels — 12, 182. 42 Vollmer & Bayne, Prosser, Wash__.__- | 101,784.17 bush 
B. FE. Glass, Jr., Burlison, Tenn 283 bushel 12 sh Horrigan Farms, Prosser, Wash... _.-- | 97,104.17 bush: 
li. A. Dewberry and Jim 38. Brock, Lawrence », 470.14 bushels : 11, 195. 69 
burg, Tenn | | West VIRGINIA 
Dale Glo Obion. Tenn | 4,753.32 bushels. .-- 10, 982.63 |] 
Johnson & Teeter, Guthrie, hy S i$ busiicis s 10, 779. SS CORN @ 
TEXAS | John C. Davis, Glennwood, W. Va | 4,894 bushels f 
Andrew McCausland, Pliney, W. Va | 3,316 bushels 
COTTON Carroll Elliott, St. Marys, W. Va 3,210 bushels 
Chandler Co.. Saracosa, Tex | 2.945 bales | 914. 901.73 William Dale McClure, Williamstown, W. Va | 2,739 bushels 
Rarhanan | ney Pecos, Tex | 2 998 bales ae | 440° 661. % roe and Norman Ingram, St. Marys, | 2,130 bushels 
Lowe Bros., Midland, Tex | 2.186 bales : | WA 9 a5 Ii a. - 
4_ J. Hoelscher, P s, Tex | 1.171 bales ; | 934 | Te) WHEAT 
; tual ‘ ‘j | 1,209 bales | 220, 369. 26 . ‘ = shied : 
C. & L. Ranch, Dell City, Tex-- 1,209 bales __-_....-.- sic a Oliveboy Farms, Charles Town, W. Va | 1,789 bushels 4 
RICE %4 C. L. Nicodemus, Charles Town, W. Va 1,318 bushel 
, || John 8. Rissler, Charles Town, W. Va__-- 1,104 bushels 2 
Peltier Bros., Danbury, Tex.........--- ___| 36,949 hundredweight_| 210, 675.60 || Bonney Youngblood, Ha ae Pye W. Va — so 
Koop Bros., Edna, Tex 36,003 hundredweight 20M), 6, 42 H. A. Kimble, Upper Tract, W. Va_.-------- o485 bush 
Gulf Coast Rice Farms, Inc., Bay City, Tex | 36,062 hundredweight_| 200,451.50 || Wi heats 
RK. E. Smith, Houston, Tex | 37,606 hundredweight_| 192, 520.50 || ISCONSIN 
Blue Creek Rice Farm, El Campo, Tex | 34,452 hundredweight_| 191, 731. st ‘ 
i CORN % 
SS 
WHEAT | | Earl Putney, Brodhead, Wis. -.-...-.-- | 12,195 bushels 
. 7. om — ‘ 4 —a- | rit oO », Prescot W 11,113 bushel 
Waggoner Estate, Vernon, Tex__. | 107,673.97 bushels_ 244, 783.39 || Urrin House, Prescott, . : ’ ; ; 
Perrin Bros., Hereford, Tex 47,555.80 bushels. 1 103. 008. 51 re via Blaska and J. M. Blaska, Sun Prairie, | 10,489.3 bushels 
eli 1 t rarillo, T | 55.61 bushels_ | 06, 879.7 - . . ns — 
e RID am — oo nod . 4 oo . ioe = | “es ae : Batz Seed Farms, Sun Prairie, Wis nitions | 9,087 bushi 
A heen. Se 12 BR aie a ae August Maier, Route 2, Baraboo, Wis | 7,900 bushels 
Fred Zimmerinan, Jr., Floydada, Tex_...-_- 28,032.65 bushels. __.__| 71, 31). 58 ’ 
Uraa | WHEAT & “2 
WHEAT ™ Kiehlbauch, Bros., Sturtevant, Wis_-.-.---- 3,811 bushels 
; | Leo Hribar, Sr., Caledonia, Wis_- as et 2,210 bushel 
Lee’s Ranch, Brigham City, Utah 7 20,437 bushels_..... __| 388,831.08 Milo Hagan, Rio, Wis 1,838 bushels 
Lawrence G. Whitney, Tremonton, Utah. __. 14,698 bushels_._..-- 24, 395.00 |) Charles Kuiper and Henry Kuiper, Union | 1,632 bushels 
Potato Marketing Co., Milford, Utah 10,504 bushels____- 21,412. 76 || Grove, Wis. | 
A.D. Rich, Tremonton, Utah 10,158 bushels... _- 20, 316. 00 Arthur Hribar, Caledonia, Wis_......-.-- — 1,636 bushels. ...-. 
Howard Glenn & Sons, Tremonton, Utah .- 9,387 bushels. ......- 18, 774. 00 
| WYOMING 
VIRCINIA : 
id WHEAT & t 
CORN * | , 
W. EF. Hudgins, Jr., Fentress, Va_.._...-- 7,554.93 bushels_.......] 13, 502.75 T. W. Poage, Lost Springs, Wyo--.-.....--.-- | 13,331 bushels- ._-- 28 
Hall Bros., Norfolk, Va Z 7,276.50 bushels_____- 12, 952. 17 Jacob Goertz, Slater, Wyo ile 7,837 bushels. ._- 
R. C. Etheridge, Back Bay, Va ---| 6,350.07 bushels 1 3 W. T. Young, Pine Bluffs, Wyo-_...--- 7,514 bushels : fi, 3N ae 
G. F. and H. T. Nettles, Portsmouth, Va ..| 4,695.14 bushels E. C. Lund, Cokeville, Wyo-.-.......- -------| 7,453 bushels I “ 
J. B. and Roger Sawyer, Lynnhaven, Va__....-| 4,221.23 bushels Si Morris Hitt, Sr., LaGrange, Wyo--......-...--- 7,116 bushels 
! i 
‘! Estimated State average per corn loan, $1,672.21 * Estimated State average per wheat loan, $930.39, 
2 Rice loans were made to only two producers in Tennessee Estimated State av 8 Estimated State average per wheat loan, $8,500. 
erage per rice loan, $12.2 70. * Estimated State average per corn loan, $1,786. 
Estimated State av ge per wheat loan, $910. 6! Estimated State average per wheat loan, $1,188. Si¢ 
‘ Estimated State average per rice loan, $14,775.17. * Estimated State average per corn loan, $1,356.11. 
‘ Estimated State average per wheat loan, $2,192.79. * Estimated State average per wheat loan, $1,175. n 
® Estimated State average per wheat loan, $2,654 * Estimated State average per wheat loan, $2,240. . 
Estimated State average per corn loan, $3,434.03. ! 
: “ : . . ies of d , 
George Meany tioned “One-Man Task Force.” This force who has done the enemi ioe 
43 . 2 ae Ss , ‘ ‘ _ ne Sergea K 
cn article forcibly treats with the fearless ey ne ee, r ies 
: : oat t . ‘ an wi ° isenhowe re SOidicis Pas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Christian leadership of the president of sak sins i 
on the American Federation of Labor, That one-man task force was George ~ 


George Meany. Meany, president of the AFL, soon to lead : 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT The article follows: America’s 15 million unionized working peo- 


‘ me! next i 
OF MICHIGAN ONE-MAN TASK ForcE—AT THE WoRLD Con- aloes mn og AFL and the CIO mergs aag 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES GRESS OF LABOR AMERICAN DELEGATES STOOD Sin tiles early hours of May 19, Meany a! 4 


Pp IALIST SNOBS OF FOREIG A = rare 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 Seinumed oo ae ena " kanoe six others in his party were driving throu 
; the Russian zone of Austria as swiftly as 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is with (By Victor Riesel) night and fatigue would permit them to g¢ 
pleasure I insert in the Recorp an arti- For several hours in the early morning of from the German border to Vienna. 
cle from the August issue of Sign Maga- May 19 the Soviet secret police had its chance had been driving since 3:30 p. m. the = 
zine, from the pen of Victor Riesel, cap- to put its hands on a one-man American task before. At that time they had leit ‘© 
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17 hours they drove, 
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he put 
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leave them 
comfort 
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» the cigar-chewing Americans. 


in will the Socialists of 
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1 Scandinavian 
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chiefs 
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be 
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labor chiefs hammering out 


bbying with foreign de 
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elf, your heart would be 
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g. Seen stark naked, 
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the four-power Commar 


represented 
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it was 


Stalin- 
idatura. 


rful with its knighted English- 





soon): 





ry Latin Americans (es 
its Nemro 
e, replete in sari, and 


rings. 


pecially 


o wanted to drop the big bomb 
delegate from 


its In- 


was heavy with that old Socialist 


1 intellectual 


Sin the ICFTU. 


anticlericalism. It was 
Americans. It was load 
who had tied themselves 
It was veering 


freight- 


snobbery and snide 


ed with 
to sine- 
danger- 


ward an appeasing neutralism. The 
were and still are opposed to re- 


nt. It was filled with friends of 
Tito 
was moribund. 
fighting a powder puff cold war 
1 powerful Soviet espionage and 
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Trade Unions, 


ust a short taxi ride fr 


‘a network in the rival World Fed- 
which is head- 


om the 


zed Hotel Bristol in Vienna. 


American delegation, with Meany in 


1 


Wwe 


snobs of foreign labor. 


not going to play the Patsy for 


That’s 





Yn ADDrT 

Fax rn PEI 
a harsh phrase, but accurate reporting de- 
mands that it be so described 


The anticlericalism, which found its way 
into several was cted against 
the Christian Trade U Germany. 
This was soon handled , behind the 


scenes. 


speeches, dire 
nions of 


quletly 








The intellectual snobbery was handled by 
Meany—both ibtly ind = bluntly. rhe 
sub touch came when I found the musi- 
cians’ Jimmie Petrillo thumbing through a 
manuscript in his fr -row seat. I asked 
1im what secret Gocument he had that I 
could steal He laughed and retorted 

“Meany wants me to make a speech, so I 
dug into my trunk Lucky I had this one 
around for such an emergency.” 

It was my turn to snicker But nobody 
laughed after Jimmy had swung into his talk 
to the delegates from around the globe. 
Jimmy clowed a bit But then Jimmie quit 
clowning, as he can 

“My visit to Vienna is, in a sense, a pilgrim- 


i il 
he said 
“To me and to the 252,000 members of the 


age to a shrine,” 


American Federation of Musicians of the 
United States and Canada, this city has a 
very special meaning. Much of the finest 
music the world has ever known was born 
here of the genius of Iayden, Mozart, 


Beethoven, and the tragic Schubert 

And on went Jimmie, leaving most of 
his listeners away out in the cultural bleach- 
America rebuilding the Viennese 
Opera, he pointed out. And this they under- 


so 


ers. 1S 


stood, for they could see the scaffolding out- 
side the Hotel Bristol. 
“For us there is a deep satisfaction that 


the United States—the richest and most gen- 


erous of nations—was the first to help re- 
store music and the cultural arts in Eu- 
rope,” Petrillo said. “We of the Western 
World have long been the target of Commu- 
nist propaganda which describes us as 
money grubbers, a materialistic nation with 
no interest in the arts. Our ready assistance 
to other nations in building their cultural 


Outlets goes far to disprove their charge 

There were those among the Americans 
who were a little embarrassed by the thought 
of a speech on music at this august gather- 
ing. But the delegates listened and they 
applauded well. : 

Petrillo spoke at the request of 
Meany. It may not have convinced 
British or the German laborites that we can 
hum anything more than Rock and Roll 
and Davy Crockett, but it had impact 
on many a delegate. 

Later I walked back to the headquarters 
hotel with Jimmie Petrillo, resplendent in a 
big white and black checked cap. 


George 
the 


its 


“TIT hated to face that crowd, but I'd read 
that speech to those Russian soldiers, if 
Meany wanted it.” 

I have never heard a tough labor leader 


talk that way of an AFL chief in all my years 
on this beat. 

But there were blunter moments. 

3y the time Meany got up to make his first 
speech, the British had said over and over 
again in private talks that this was not the 
moment to rock the boat or annoy those who 
would soon be meeting at the summit. The 
Russians might take umbrage. They might 
not come to the summit if nasty things were 
said in Vienna. Meany and the rest of the 
American labor delegation listened. 

Then early on the opening day of the world 
congress Meany arose—and laid it on the 
ine. 

“Remember—and this applies to all coun- 
tries—without first defeating Communist in- 
filtration and subversion at home you can 
never stop Communist invasion and slavery 
from abroad. * * * Yes, it is only from posi- 
tions of strength that the forces of peace and 
freedom can advance their cause. Never can 
the cause of human liberty and world peace 
be served by appeasing aggression or retreat- 
ing before imperialism—whether it be the 
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viet, brand which in reality ts not 











as ld as tyranny itself—or any 

other type of colonial exploitation and op- 
pression 

“When we of American le bor say we are for 
freedom, it is not a matter of speaking for 
the record The only record we know, the 
only record that counts, is the record of ac- 
tion, the record of deeds and not demag 
To us freedom is the most serious matter of 
all Without om, there can be no fre 
trade unions country We talk and 
work for freedo ise we believe in it and 
are ready to fight for it 

A few days later, the pussyfooters in the 
World Labor Congress were still not ready to 
whip the organization into a fighting outfit 
Meany was at his seat in the front row He 
had his translating earphones on. Suddenly 
they came off The cigar tilted at ana y 
angle 

He asked for the floor. Meany put it on 
the line No accord between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union would soften 
labor's hostility toward the Soviet slave re- 
gime, he warned 

le lashed out at the heads of the western 
states He wanted no world half slave and 
half free The Communist and the dem 
cratic system could not coexist, he warned, no 
matter what arrangements the heads of 
states might feel it necessary to make t - 
vent war 

The men of Moscow are determined to 


destroy free labor, he charged 

The neutralist delegations fr 
Indian, Japanese, and African 
tened hard Later some 
their positions. The British fted, too. At 
first they had contended that Meany and the 
other Americans wanted to change the str 
ture of the ICFTU leadership so that Ameri- 
can money would required—and that 
would give the Americans control of the 
world congress of labor. 

But they changed their minds and left on! 
the German Socialists of the werful 
muttering that the Americal 
wanted to take over 

Meany demanded that the ICFTU get off 
its swivel chairs and crusade 
munism. He left little doubt that the or- 
ganization's secretary, J. H. Oldenbroek of 
the Netherlands, was a bureaucrat who 
couldn’t provide any more inspiration than 
a sewing circle discussion of silk gauze cur- 

ain fashions on the modern window 

Meany wanted action. The American dele- 
gation wanted action. The Communist 
world has crept over one-third of the earth 
land mass. Its bayonets encircle more than 
1 billion of the world’s 2,500,000,000 people. 
Its money is subverting unions everywhere. 
Here is the congress of free labor 
ing is being done. 

There were secret meetings all over 
place. When they were over, the ICFTU high 
command had decided that it will have a di- 
rector of organization from now on He will 
have three assistants. Their assignment will 
be to beat the Communist global apparatus 
to the punch wherever there are no unions 

Furthermore, the director of organization 


European 


ym 
unions lHs- 
them changed 


of 


shi 


ic- 
be 


™ dele- 


gations 


against com- 


and noth- 


the 


and his aides are to survey the world and 
discover where the Communists are digging 
in and might take over by default 

Once the trouble spot is located—hbe it In- 


donesia or Latin America, the new task force 
is under orders to get there and coordinate 
the fight against Communist infiltration and 
subversion For such work the American 
delegation is willing to contribute $100,000 
above its regular dues 

Amazingly enough, the other key delega- 
tions agreed to increase their contributions 
sharply, too. 

This was a great victory for American 
labor. Evidence that it was a victory for 
the mainstreets of America, from which have 
poured forth so many young soldiers, can 
be seen in the fact that the Daily Worker 
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was really upset by the revitalizing of the 
ICFTU. 

And well it might be. The Communist 
world appears to have taken a holiday from 
violence. It must depend entirely on sub- 
version of unions in critical areas—especi- 
ally in the Orient. To succeed without So- 
viet bayonets, the Russians’ Communist 
parties across the world must infiltrate 
unions and use them as a base not only for 
sabotage, but to capture government power 
as they did in Guatemala. 

They must provoke riots such as the one 
which killed 400 textile workers in Pakistan 
last year. Or the riot in Singapore some 
months ago. 

They must control the transportation and 
electric-power workers in such critical areas 
as Hong Kong, Macao, and Indonesia. They 
must get to the African workers first to stir 
violence and hatred as they did In Kenya. 

Only that way can they now turn nations 
and people against us and stack the odds 
against the Western World so steep that they 
would again be tempted to turn the cold war 
in for a hot one. 

Now, because of one man’s leadership of 
the American labor team at Vienna, the 
world congress of labor is more than just 
a spinning mimeograph machine turning 
out stentorian statements, unmatched by 
even mouselike actions. 

Now it will have the money and the man- 
power to fight back and keep the Soviets 
from occupying positions we would need 
many divisions to recover. This fight in 
Vienna was far from being an esoteric, phi- 
losophical exercise. In the strange, ncw 
world of fast political footwork, infiltra- 
tion, and subversion, new types of counter- 
offensives are needed. Not all battles are 
won by the military. In fact, fewer and 
fewer are won by the force of arms, old- 
fashioned or nuclear. 

Meany's victory and American labor's vic- 
tory saved the lives of many a future GI, 

These victories also marked the coming 
to maturity of a powerful force in American 


life. It showed that the musicians, the 
plumbers, the men’s-pants pressers, the 
ladies'-garment workers, the sheetmetal 


workers, and the people of the American 
slums, the ghettos, and Hell's Kitchen have 
given the world an intellectuality, a courage, 
and a political and diplomatic dexterity of 
which all can be mighty proud. 





First Session, 84th Congress Record in 
Behalf of Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
§4th Congress convened in January the 
Nation was confronted by a growing re- 
cession in agriculture. The average of 
farm prices had dropped 22 percent 
below the level of February 1951. Net 
farm income in 1954 had dipped about 
30 percent under the income of 1947. 
The parity ratio was at the lowest since 
1941. Farm operating costs remained 
near record highs, and farm debt was 
increasing. Farmers’ purchasing power 
had declined to the lowest level since 
1940. 

Moreover, our farmers awaited a fur- 
ther deterioration of their income in 
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1955, under the lower price supports en- 
acted by the preceding Congress at the 
behest of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
T. Benson. 

This was the situation in agriculture 
at a time when all other major segments 
of our economy enjoyed unparalleled 
prosperity. 

The House Committee on Agriculture, 
which it is my honor and privilege to 
serve as chairman, immediately set to 
work to stem this recession in agricul- 
ture, and again to put our farmers on 
the road toward income equality with 
our nonfarm population. 

My purpose in addressing the House 
at this time is to report on our work. 

The most apparent and the most effec- 
tive action open to us was to undo the 
damage of the Agricultural Act of 1954 
which required that, beginning in 1955, 
flexible—lower—price supports should 
be applied to the basic crops. 

Our work was opposed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who made it plain to 
our committee that a Presidential veto 
was likely for any bill that sought to 
return to a system of firm price supports 
for agriculture. 

Notwithstanding, the committee on 
March 10, 1955, reported H. R. 12 to the 
House. 

This bill called for a restoration for 
1955, 1956, and 1957 of 90 percent of 
parity price supports for wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice, and peanuts—along with 
tobacco which has a continuing program 
of 90 percent of parity supports. This 
legislation proposed repeal of that part 
of the 1954 act which allows the supports 
on all these crops, except tobacco, to go 
as low as 82'2 percent of parity in 1955 
and down to 75 percent in 1956, and 
subsequent years. The bill also placed 
the minimum level for support of dairy 
products at 80 percent of parity, instead 
of 75 percent under present law. It en- 
larged the school milk program; it ex- 
tended the program for eradication of 
brucellosis in dairy herds. The bill, as 
approved by the committee, proposed a 
two-price system for wheat, authorizing 
producers to hold a referendum on 
whether to accept the existing price sup- 
port program for wheat or a new pro- 
gram under which wheat consumed do- 
mestically as human food would be sup- 
ported at 100 percent of parity and, that 
going into other domestic uses and into 
export would sell at world prices. The 
two-price provision for wheat later was 
taken out of the bill, to be considered in 
separate legislation. 

The House passed H. R. 12 on May 5 
by a vote of 206 to 201. The bill now 
is pending in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry which is con- 
ducting extended hearings on the gen- 
eral farm program. 

Mr. Speaker, although H. R. 12 won 
approval by the House, the debate was 
to agriculture a dark foreboding of the 
troubles that lie ahead. It disclosed 
that those who seek to destroy or weaken 
the farm program, built up through so 
many trying years, have succeeded to an 
alarming degree in dividing farmers, to 
set one group or one region against 
another, so that their common interests 
are confused. We saw the damaging 





effect of the effort to beat a 
prices, even at this time when 
capita income of farm people 
half the income of that 87 pe, 





our population that lives in our oy. 
and towns. 

I shall not use this occa: 
out those responsible or to place pj 


ion ma 
to Nele 





But I do want to refer the Member: 9 
the House to the Concressionat Repro: 
of June 15, 1955, page A4249, and 
June 27, page A4651, in which I ep. 
phasize the need to get across to +) 
people of this country the trut} about 
agriculture. I hope that each of yo 
before the 2d session of the 84th : 
gress convenes next January, wil] mats 
it your business to learn and preach ths 
truth about agriculture, so that we hy. 
come back here ready to act 


a 


promptly 


and positively to reverse the r¢ hatin 
in agriculture that not only is caysins 
widespread hardships amone our farm 
people but also holds a threat over the 


prosperity of our total economy. 

In this it is my hope we may retyry 
to a nonpartisan consideration of { 
farmers’ problems and the 1] itive 
remedies necessary to restoration of a 
sound agricultural economy. Throws) 
some 20 years, while we were building 
the farm program, our Committee on 
Agriculture considered farm legislation 
from a purely nonpartisan standpoint, 
and in the debates on this floor we s 
the Members discussing the bil lls on their 
merits, devoid of political reference. Re. 
cently we have seen farm i n 
danger again of becoming a polit 
football. We must know the truth ab 
agriculture, and we must understand 
that the farm problems are of such tre- 
mendous economic importance to this 
country that they must be kept entirely 
out of partisan politics. 

Mr. Speaker, while H. R. 12 repre- 
sented our major effort to stop the re- 
cession in agriculture, the Commit 
Agriculture was busy throughout this ses- 
sion on other legislation, dealing with 
the problems of small farmers, with for- 
eign markets for our farm products, with 
farm credit, program improvements, d 
tribution of food to needy persons, anda 
other matters of importance to farmers 
and to our people generally. 

Four hundred and fifty bills were re- 
ferred to the committee in the first ses- 
sion of this Congress. On the same cate 
in the first session of the four previou 
Congresses the total number of bills re- 
ferred were: 80th Congress, 120; 81st 
Congress, 250; 82d Congress, 96: 83d 
Congress, 184. Hearings were held on 
every bill for which hearings were! 
quested by its author, and the commit 
took official action with respect to more 
than half of the bills referred tot 
committee reported favorably 
House on 53 bills, and 39 bills within 
the jurisdiction of this committee 
enacted and signed by the President. 

The Congress provided funds throug 
appropriations to finance thi e various 
programs in behalf of agricultur 

Among the major subjects handl 
our committee were: 

LOW-INCOME FARMERS t 
eC aw 


The Congress, through Public 
132—S. 1755 and H. R. 6092—put ac 


vee on 








dled by 
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2 percent per annum on the in- 
oars for emergency loans made 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 
tion, of special benefit to 
mers, was prompted by the 
the Department of Agricul- 
tive January 3, 1955, which 
interest rate on emergency 
. by the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
n from 3 to 5 percent. In 
tion the Congress took the 
hat a farmer in distress, who 
to the FHA because he is un- 
t a loan from a private com- 
nking institution, should not 
to pay a higher rate of interest 
ent. 
Public Law 360—S. 2098—the 
authorized additional appro- 
to the extension service for 
erams to aid low-income 


Our committee and the Congress rec- 

necessity of improving the 

and living standards in the low- 

iral areas. Congress in the 

provided special credit facilities 

services for this purpose, in- 

the program that has aided 

rmers to become farm owners. 

However, in recent years the number 

f farms in the United States has de- 

ind the tendency now is toward 

la id larger farms. Meanwhile, 

many small-farm operators receive in- 

1U incomes for a_ Satisfactory 
dard of living. 

The fading out of the family owned 

perated farm is of great concern 

the Nation. The steady lessening of 

» number of family farms in recent 

vears has resulted in the deterioration 

f many prosperous farm communities, 

rural churches have been 

the farm population dwindled 


many 


This is a development warranting the 
attention of the Congress. 
ver, there is a need for consid- 
the part-time farmer who 
his meager income from 
riculture by working part time in town. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have ap- 
pointed a special subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, under 
tl chairmanship of Representative 
CLark W. THOMPSON of Texas to make 
a thorough study of the ways and means 
to protect, foster and promote the family 
farm as the continuing dominant unit 
n American agriculture, and to improve 
income and living standards of low 
income farm areas. This will include 
pecial attention to the manner in which 
we can adjust our farm programs to ac- 
commodate the convenience, productiv- 
ty, and prosperity of the family farm 


Hit 


This study will be entirely devoid of 
Partisanship, Both major political par- 
ues are pledged in their platforms to 
rd the family farm. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Through Public Law 387—S. 2253— 


entiny f 
él AU1L O12 


supplements 





f 


“ ress provided for a vast expansion 
a Operations under the Agricultural 


“rade Development and Assistance Act 
= 1954—Public Law 480 of 83d Congress. 
“Ae original act established a principle 


America’s abundance of food and 


fiber should be managed to expand in- 
ternational trade and to promote the 
economic stability of agriculture in the 
United States and the national welfare. 
To expand foreign trade outlets for 
farmers and to develop new markets, 
this act authorized sales of our food and 
fiber for local currencies of other coun- 


tries. The 83d Congress provided $700 
million to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for commodities 


taken out of its stocks, to convert to dol- 
lars the local currencies of other coun- 
tries received by private American ex- 
porters for goods delivered abroad under 
this program. Public Law 387 just en- 
acted more than doubles this amount, 
making available $1,500 million for this 
reimbursement purpose. Several im- 
provements were made in the language 
of the original act, to facilitate move- 
ment of this commerce. 

Public Law 25—S. 752—enacted by this 
Congress, also improves operations under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act, by removing the require- 
ment that private stocks exported under 
titie I be replaced by CCC stocks. 

FOOD FOR ' 

The Congress took an important step 
to open wider the doors to storehouses of 
abundant foods for the relief of our 
needy people at home. 

Through Public Law 311—H. R. 2851— 
it authorized, until June 30, 1957, dis- 
tribution of wheat flour and cornmeal to 
needy individuals and families upon the 
request of the governor of a State. The 
distribution to a central location or loca- 
tions in each State will be made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, using up to $15 
million a year for this purpose. This 
makes bread available to the needy, who 
previously have been receiving princi- 
pally perishable commodities, such as 
butter, cheese, and dried milk, from the 
Government food holdings. 

This legislation helps meet an imme- 
diate need among unemployed coal min- 
ers and others. 

Moreover, the committee is conducting 
thorough studies of the food-stamp plan 
and the various other proposals for the 
most beneficial use of the abundence of 
our agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL 


THE NEEDY 


CREDIT 

A major enactment in the agricultural 
credit field was Public Law 347—H. R. 
5168—which opens the way for greater 
farmer ownership and control of the co- 
operative farm-credit agencies. The 
farm-credit system is an entirely sepa- 
rate operation from the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, which makes. direct 
loans from appropriated funds for many 
farm purposes where private funds are 
not available, and FHA insures private 
loans in several fields. The lending in- 
stitutions of the farm-credit system are 
the Federal land banks which make long- 
term farta-mortgage loans, the Federal 
intermediate credit banks, production 
credit associations, and the banks for co- 
operatives which finance the operations 
of farmers’ cooperative associations. 

Other enactments related to agricul- 
tural credit included: ‘ 

Public Law 55—S. 941—authorizes the 
Federal land banks to purchase in bulk 
the remaining assets of the Federal Farm 
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Mortgage Corporation in their respective 
districts. 

Public Law 117—S and H. R 
5822—to extend for 2 the period 
of making emergency loans under Public 
Law 727, 83d Congress, which provided 
$15 million of economic disaster loa 
thority. 

Public Law 166—H. R 
tend the period for making 
stock loans for 2 vears 

Public Law 273—S. 1758 
6914—to simplify administration of t) 
insured-mortgage provisions of t 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 

Public Law 270—S. 1621—authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to adjust or 
compromise debts of settlers on the 
Angostura project at Hot Springs, S. Dak 

Public Law 132, putting a 3-percent 
ceiling on the interest rates of FHA 
emergency loans, already has been men- 
tioned in the discussion of legislation re- 
lating to low-income farmers. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 


Public Law 42—H. R. 1573—repeals 
that portion of the Agricultural Act of 
1954 that denied acricultural conserva- 
tion program payments to any farmer 
who knowingly harvests any basic com- 
modity in excess of his acreage allotment. 

Our committee found that this pro- 
vision in the 1954 act would seriously 
retard the agricultural conservation pro- 
gam and that, in fact, it was in direct 
conflict with the spirit of several pro- 
visions of the acreage allotment 
marketing-quota laws 

The committee said that programs de- 
signed to stabilize the price and the sup- 
ply of specific agricultural commodities 
are and should be kept entirely separate 
from those programs having as their 
objective the preservation and improve- 
ment of our soil and water resources. 

The marketing quota penalties and the 
loss of price supports in the case of acre- 
age allotments have proved sufficient 
deterrents to overproduction of those 
commodities which are accorded price 
support in return for this measure of 
production control by farmers. Conser- 
vation programs are designed for the 
long-range benefit of the Nation as a 
whole. The carrying out of proper con- 
servation measures, in many instances, 
may actually be unprofitable to the 
farmer who is working the land. The 
objectives of this program are entirely 
separate and different from the objec- 
tives of our price-support programs and 
should be kept so. 

Public Law 264—S 
that persons carrying 

ractices on federally owned noncrop- 
land be eligible to receive ACP cost- 
sharing assistance if such practices 
directly conserve or benefit nearby or 


1582 


years 


y) 7 oO 
mau 


4915—to ex- 
special live- 


and H. R 
e 


he 





) 


and 


1167—provides 
out conservation 


adjoining privately owned lands and 
such persons who use and main‘ain such 


Federal land, under agreement with the 
Federal agency having jurisdiction. 
RESEARCH 


Public Law 352—S. 1759—consolidates 
into 1 act the provisions of 12 acts au- 
thorizing expenditures for agricultural 
experiment stations. The new act is 
intended to improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the experiment stations 
by simplifying their procedures. 
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TOBACCO 


Public Law 21—H. R. 4951—directs the 
Secretary to redetermine the national 
marketing quota for burley tobacco for 
the 1955-56 marketing year. Author- 
izes reductions in redetermining this 
quota, by an amount not exceeding one- 
tenth of an acre the existing burley 
allotments which are seven-tenths of an 
acre or less but more than five-tenths of 
an acre. Makes a permanent change in 
the minimum acreage allotment by 
establishing the new minimum as the 
smallest of the allotment established for 
the farm for the immediately preceding 
year, five-tenths of an acre, or 10 percent 
of the cropland. Provides that excess 
tobacco acreage for 1955 and thereafter 
shall not be considered as part of the 
farm history in establishing future 
acreage allotments. Penalizes tobacco 
producers who file, or aid in the filing of, 
false reports on tobacco acreage grown 
on their farms. Increases the excess- 
marketing penalty from 50 percent to 
75 percent of the average market price 
for such tobacco for the preceding mar- 
keting year. 

Public Law 96—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 60—directs the Secretary to con- 
duct a study of the burley tobacco pro- 
gram and report to Congress not later 
than November 1, 1955. 

Public Law 279—S. 2297—provides 
that if marketing quotas on any kind of 
tobacco are disapproved in three con- 
secutive referenda subsequent to 1952, 
a referendum on each kind of tobacco 
would be held only once every 3 years 
thereafter unless at least one-fourth of 
the growers of such kind of tobacco peti- 
tion the Secretary prior to November 10 
for a referendum before the end of the 
3-year period. 

Public Law 351—S. 2295 and H. R. 
6847—provides that for the 3 years 1956 
to 1958 the acreage allotment for any 
farm which has not been retired from 
agricultural production shall not be re- 
duced below the acreage allotment 
which otherwise would be established be- 
cause the harvested acreage was less 
than the allotted acreage unless the 
acreage harvested was less than 50 per- 
cent of the allotted acreage in each of 
the preceding 5 years, in which case it 
shall not be reduced for such reason to 
less than the largest acreage harvested 
in any year in such 5-year period. 

Public Law 361—S. 2296 and H. R. 
6846—provides that the production of 
tobacco on a farm for which no farm 
acreage allotment has been established 
shall not make the farm eligible for an 
allotment as an “old” farm, provided that 
by reason of such production the farm 
need not be considered as ineligible for 
a “new” farm allotment but such pro- 
duction shall not be deemed past tobacco 
experience for any producer on the farm. 

RICE 


Public Law 29—H. R. 4647—increases 
each 1955 State rice acreage allotment 
by 2 percent. Provides each State with 
a 1955 rice allotment at least equal to 
its 1950 allotment. Provides each coun- 
ty whose base acreage for 1955 exceeded 
by at least 2 percent its base acreage for 
1950 with a 1955 rice allotment at least 
equal to its 1950 allotment. Increases 
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each State reserve for new producers and 
new farms to a minimum of 500 acres. 

Public Law 28—H. R. 4356—provides 
that joint acreage allotments of rice shall 
be divided on the basis of acreage planted 
by each participant instead of on the 
basis of each participant’s share of the 
crop. 

Public Law 27—H. R. 2839—authorizes 
the reapportionment of land which will 
not be planted in rice, and is volun- 
tarily surrendered to the county com- 
mittee, to other farms in the same coun- 
ty. 

Public Law 228—S. 2511—provides that 
for 1956 no national rice acreage allot- 
ment be established which is less than 
85 percent of the final allotment estab- 
lished for the immediately preceding 
year. 

Public Law 292—S. 2573—provides that 
in States where farm rice acreage allot- 
ments are established on a producer 
basis only the past plantings of rice by 
the producer within the State and acre- 
age allotments previously established in 
the State for the producers shall be used 
in determining such allotments. 

WHEAT 


Public Law 8—S. 145—amends the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, so as to provide for increased 
durum wheat acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas for the 1955 crop for 
farms located in Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. Pro- 
vides that this increase in allotments 
shall be in addition to the national, State 
and county wheat acreage allotments, 
and that acreage of class II durum wheat 
thereon shall not be considered in es- 
tablishing future State, county, and 
farm acreage allotments. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Public Law 70—H. R. 5376 and S. 
1531—modifies the State allotment 
formula by making 25 percent, instead 
of the present 50 percent, of the annual 
loan fund appropriations subject to 
State allotment on the basis of unelectri- 
fied farms during the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year. Thereafter the unex- 
pended or unobligated funds will be 
merged with the remaining 75 percent 
of the annual loan funds which will be 
available without allotment, with not 
more than 25 percent of the unallotted 
loan funds to be employed in any one 
State, or in all the Territories. Loan 
funds which are not loaned or obligated 
may be carried over to the following 
years. 








FARM LABOR 


Public Law 319—H. R. 3822—extends 
until June 30, 1959 the Mexican farm- 
labor program. Relieves employers of 
double liability for the cost of returning 
a worker to Mexico where the employer 
has paid once for such movement but the 
Mexican does not return and is later ap- 
prehended. Specifies that the Secre- 
tary of Labor is to obtain information 
on the availability of domestic workers, 
prevailing wage rates, and labor short- 
ages in the area, and then post publicly 
the number of workers to be imported. 

COMMODITY: EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 

Public Law 82—S. 1398 and H. R. 
4514—to strengthen the investigation 
provisions of the Commodity Exchange 


August o- 
« ~U 


Act, by extending the subpena pow, ,. 
investigations as well as proceeding: ,,.. 
der the act. iy 

Public Law 174—H. R. 122—ine}y,, 
onions in the commodities subject +, 
regulation under the Commodity p ; 
change Act. , 

Public Law 248—S. 1051—authoriz. 
the Secretary to adjust the fees and 
charges for registrations and reney,). 
under the Commodity Exchange Act, 

MARKETING PENALTIES 

Public Law 272—S.1757—provides tha: 
anyone who knowingly falsely marks 5 
causes to be marked an agricultyry) 
commodity as being officially inspecte; 
or graded, when it has not in fact been g 
marked or graded, shall be liable to a fins 
of not more than $1,000 or 1 year impris. 
onment, or both. 

OTHER ENACTMENTS 


Public Law 30—House Joint Resoly. 
tion 107—authorizes the Secretary, upoy 
consent of California Department of 
Agriculture, to release reversionary 
rights to the Vineland School District, 
Kern County, Calif. 

Public Law 43—H. R. 1831—protect 
from claims and suits innocent pur- 


chasers of fungible goods converted by 


warehousemen. 
Public Law 54—S. 1133 and H. R 
4576—authorizes payment equal to 5) 


percent of losses incurred, but not ex- 
ceeding any State indemnity, in Iowa for 
swine destruction due to vesicular exan- 
thema. 

Public Law 81—S. 998 and H. R. 1762— 
provides for conveyance of certain land 
by the United States to the city of Wood- 
ward, Okla. 

Public Law 116—H. R. 2973—conveys 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in a certain tract of land in Macor 
County, Ga., to the Georgia State Board 
of Education. 

Public Law 237—H. R. 4280—directs 
the Secretary to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in 2 deeds con- 
veying certain submarginal lands to 
Clemson Agricultural College of South 
Carolina. 

Public Law 257—S. 72—provides that 
certain lands acquired by the United 
States shall be administered by the Sec- 
retary as national forest lands. 

Other legislation of importance t 
agriculture was passed by the Congress, 
including Public Law 86—H. R. 1—ex- 
tending the authority of the President 
to enter into reciprocal trade agree- 
ments; and Public Law 84—H. R. 5106— 
amending the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 to authorize loans for 
farm housing to be guaranteed or insured 
under the same terms and conditions 4s 
apply to residential housing. 

Public Law 344—S. 2604 and H R. 
7541—increased the borrowing power © 
the Commodity Credit Corporation ‘rom 
$10 billion to $12 billion. Public Law 14 
repealed the law providing a revoivins 
fund for the purchase of agricultura 
commodities and raw materials to be 
processed in occupied areas and sold. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
developed legislation in several fields 
where final action awaits the delibera- 
tions of the 2d session of the 84th Con- 
gress, These included: 





SUGAR 

mmittee reported and the House 

i H. R. 7030 to reenact and ex- 

‘ 4 years, to December 31, 1960, 
cy oar Act of 1948, as amended, with 

» amendments dealing primarily 
istments of quotas intended to 

nestic producers a fair share in 
th of the United States sugar 

and to bring about an equitable 
tion by foreign suppliers in this 


he legislation now is pending in the 

acai Che Sugar Act, in the absence 

oa action by the Congress, would 
December 31, 1956. 

| cipation by the United States 

producers in the future market 

this country, as provided in 

30. does no more than restore to 

status they had under sugar- 

islation prior to World War II. 

Sugar Act of 1948, quotas for 

mestic areas were limited to fixed 

quantities in order to assist Cuba in 

the transition from wartime to 

me conditions by assigning to her 

ali of the increases in the 

States sugar market. It was 

i at the time that the change 

temporary nature and that at the 

priate time the domestic areas 

d resume participation in market 


? ¢ 


Cuba, under H. R. 7030, retains its 
our largest foreign supplier. 

The tual tonnage which Cuba will 
n et in the United States is expected 
nerease from year to year because 
participation in our market 
Additional quotas granted to 

other foreign suppliers, as provided in 






e | are in line with our national 
policy of broadening our trade relations, 
MARKETING FACILITIES FOR PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
H. R. 4054 seeks to reduce the cost of 


to consumers and to improve the 

income of farmers through more effi- 

cient marketing of perishable agricul- 

t | commodities. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
uture to insure loans by private 
institutions for the improve- 

and development of wholesale 

ng facilities, designed to lessen 
the uneconomic practices in antiquated 

lities that now cause greatly in- 
costs, undue losses, excessive 
te, spoilage, and deterioration in the 
dling of these perishable foods. 

Our Committee on Agriculture ap- 

roved this bill for action in the House 

= Senate in the second session of this 
ongress, 

Mr. Speaker, our committee and this 

H use Made a proud record in behalf of 

tt e farm families of America during the 

Ist session of the 84th Congress, al- 

igh we confronted hard and some- 
bitter opposition in our efforts to 
op the growing recession in agriculture. 

: In closing, I want to stress that the 

‘farmers’ problem is everybody’s prob- 

‘em; that we cannot have a continuing 

Prosperity in America without prosper- 

ity In agriculture; and I again appeal 

to each of you that, in these intervening 

Months until we meet again, you ac- 


q int 


nt yourselves with the plight of our 





crea ed 
har 


Yr q 
} i 





bien 
me 
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farmers and their families, and that we 
return here ready to act promptly and 
decisively to remedy this blight of eco- 
nomic injustice on our farms, 





More Facts on Small Tracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few years America has experienced 
a rebirth of the homesteading spirit. 
The popular phrase of the 1860's—‘‘doing 
a land-office business’—has taken on 
new meaning as thousands upon thou- 
sands of pioneering Americans have dis- 
covered that our land frontiers have yet 
to be reached and have acted to take 
advantage of that fact. 

The American dream of some land to 
call my own has been given a healthy 
new channel in the Small Tract Act of 
1938, and once again families are mov- 
ing out onto the dormant public domain 
and through perseverance and hard 
work are making this once-wasted ter- 
ritory a contributing part of our expand- 
ing western economy. 

Nevada, the State 
amount of federally owned land, has 
become the focal point of small-tract 
activity but the modern homesteader is 
dreaming, planning, and working in 
every State in the West. 

While the 19th-century homesteader 
found his greatest challenge in the ele- 
ments, his 20th-century counterpart is 
most beset by the tangled complexity of 
our 5,000 public-land laws. In applying 
these laws to local conditions, many val- 
uable suggestions have been received 
from numerous individuals and organ- 
izations in the State. One of the most 
helpful groups in this respect has been 
the Southern Nevada Home-Siters, Inc. 
We are to some extent still pioneering 
in the small-tract field, trying to work 
out sound rules to enable the best use 
of our land resources to be effected. 

The most frequent questions asked 
by the people I serve are with regard to 
reculations surrounding the Small Tract 
Act. Last year I was able to assist hun- 
dreds of land applicants in this respect 
by compiling a series of questions and 
answers entitled ‘‘Clear Facts on Small 
Tracts.” 

Since publication of that data, there 
have been numerous new developments 
in the small tract field. Accordingly, I 
have again endeavored to obtain au- 
thoritative and up-to-date information 
on this vital subject, More Facts on Small 
Tracts. 

It is my hope that this material will 
serve to clarify the rights of the small- 
tract applicant and the procedures under 
which he is presently required to proceed. 

First. How much land is available for 
small-tract entry in the State of 
Nevada? 


with the largest 
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Public lands become available 
small tract entry only when they are 
classified as chiefly valuable for resi- 
dential, recreation, business, or commu- 
nity sites by the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior—-43 CFR 257.1. The 
lands may not be leased or sold until 
classified for small-tract purposes and 
may not be occupied until the lands are 
leased or sold. 

As of May 1, 1955, a total of 89,000 
acres of public lands has been clasified 
as chiefly valuable for small-tract pur- 
poses in Nevada. Of this area, approxi- 
mately 28,000 acres -had been leased o1 
sold. Approximately 50,000 acres of the 
unleased land has been applied for. The 
number of lease applications pending on 
June 1 was 14,010. 

Small tract lease or lease and 
applications may be filed by any qualified 
person or any vacant and certain re- 
served public domain tracts of 5 acres 
or less whether they have been classified 
or not under the Small Tract Act. 

Theoretically, small-tract applications 
could be filed on any of the vacant pub- 


for 


sale 


lic lands and certain reserved public 
lands in Nevada, totaling 47 million 
acres. 

Second. How can one find out which 


land in Nevada 
tract entry? 


is classified for small 


Each classification order by which 
lands are classified as chiefly valuable 


for small tract purposes is published in 
the Federal Register and is posted on a 
bulletin board in the Land Office of the 
Bureau of Land Management at Reno, 
Nev. The order contains a detailed list 
of lands affected. A notation that such 
order has been signed is placed in the 
official plats and tract books in the Land 
Office at Reno in the section of such 
records pertaining to each legal subdivi- 
sion that is affected. The official plats 
and tract books and other public land 
records are open to public inspection 
during regular office hours 

Third. How do I go about filin: 
small tract in Nevada? Must I 
in person? 

A qualified applicant may file an appli- 
cation on form 4-776 in conformity with 
the instructions therein except for lands 
which have been classified for direct sale 
at public auction. Copies of the form 
may be obtained from the Land Office 
at Reno, the Office of the Bureau of 
Land Mangement at Las Vegas, or the 
Bureau of Land Management, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Applications should be 
filed by mailing or appearing in person 
at the land office in Reno. The dupli- 
cate forms must be signed by the appli- 
cant. 

It is not necessary that the 
cant appear in person to file 
plication but the applicant must certify 
that he has examined the land sought 
or lands within a mile thereof ny 
person desiring to purchase a tract clas- 
sified for sale at public auction may 
submit a bid in accordance with the 
provisions of the classification order. 

Fourth. Once my application is filed, 
how long will be it before a lease is is- 
sued to me? 

There is no single answer to this ques- 
tion. The amount of time required for 


for a 


appear 
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the processing of an application for a 
lease is extremely varied, depending 
upon, first, whether the lands have al- 
ready been classified for small tract 
purposes; second, whether there are pre- 
viously filed conflicting applications; 
third, whether there are conflicting min- 
ing claims; and, fourth, other variables 
including the status of workload in the 
local Bureau office. 

A large work backlog has delayed the 
handling of all applications up to a year 
or more in addition to the working time 
required on each case. Cases are taken 
in the order in which they are received 
or become available for processing unless 
trouped for economy of processing. 

Fifth. Can I buy a small tract directly 
from the Government without first secur- 
ing a lease? 

Yes, under two separate situations. 
First, where the land has been classified 
for direct sale by public auction. This 
is stated in the classification order. 
Second, where the law has been subject 
to a small tract lease which has been 
terminated, relinquished, or cancelled, 
and where the land is offered for sale at 
public auction. 

Sixth. After I get a lease, can I then 
buy the land from the Government? 

Leases for lands classified for lease and 
sale will contain an option-to-purchase 
clause. This clause will afford the lessee 
or his duly qualified successor in interest 
an opportunity to purchase the tract at 
any time within the term of the lease, 
provided all conditions of the lease have 
been met. 

Seventh. Is it possible to buy a small 
tract at public auction? 

Yes, under the two situations men- 
tioned in the answer to question 5 above. 

Eighth. It has been said that there 
are four options in buying a small tract 
which is under lease. What does this 
mean? 

All of the so-called four options are 
available only to lessees who hold lands 
under lease that were classified as suit- 
able for small tracts prior to August 9, 
1954. Only options 1 and 2 may be ap- 
plied to lands classified on or after that 
date. The use of option 2 is discre- 
tionary with the officer of the Bureau 
of Land Management who has author- 
ity to classify the lands. The four 
options, briefly, are: 

Option 1: Construction of a home or 
other improvements of the minimum 
type and character specified in the lease, 
possibly including but not consisting of 
only a satisfactory domestic well. 

Option 2: Construction of improve- 
ments for the minimum type and char- 
acter specified in the lease, consisting 
of only a satisfactory domestic well. 

Option 3: Tender of an offer to pur- 
chase the land at a reappraised price 
representing present fair market value. 

Option 4: Tender of an offer to pur- 
chase the land at a reappraised price 
representing a so-called convenience 
factor, computed under the following 
formula: Estimated cost of improve- 
ments under the standards of the lease, 
less salvage value of materials, plus the 
price of the tract specified in the lease, 

Ninth. (a) There has been mention 
also of a fifth option arising from par- 
agraph 257.13 (d) (1) appearing in Cir- 
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cular No. 1899, published in the Federal 
Register January 15, 1955, which states 
that “groups of lessees of small tracts 
in any area may enter into binding 
agreements among themselves to ob- 
serve, in the development of their leased 
tracts, standards of building, sanitation, 
and health requirements consistent with 
the terms of their leases. Lessees who 
participate in this agreement may exer- 
cise at the discretion of the Bureau of 
Land Management their option to pur- 
chase without prior compliance with 
the improvement requirements of their 
leases.” With regard to this quoted par- 
agraph, what is meant by “groups of 
lessees of small tracts in an area’? Can 
this be only 2 or must it be a larger num- 
ber, such as 10 or 20 lessees? 

The number may be two or more. Any 
group of small-tract lessees may avail 
themselves of this so-called option re- 
gardless of the date of their lease, pro- 
viding they can meet the requirements 
of the option. 

(b) What is meant by “binding agree- 
ments among themselves’? Would this 
contract be recorded and would it be 
binding on successors in interest? 

A binding agreement among lessees is 
an irrevocable contract which is en- 
forceable under State laws. The regu- 
lations are purposely silent as to the 
details of such agreements in order to 
permit applicants to work out that type 
of agreement that under State laws 
would most adequately fit their particu- 
lar situation. All agreements, however, 
must have certain basic features. They 
must be enforceable, that is, they must 
contain provisions tc insure compliance 
with their terms. They must also be 
irrevocable, and the terms of the con- 
tract must be consistent with the small 
tract leases of the contracting parties. 
Since acceptance of the agreements is 
at the discretion of the Bureau of Land 
Management, the agreements must also 
be consistent with the proper develop- 
ment of the area involved. 

Several possibilities are available. 
Agreements making certain conditions 
covenants running with the land will 
work well in certain situations. Escrow 
agreements whereby title will be held 
by a trustee until compliance with their 
terms may prove satisfactory under 
many conditions. Officials of the Bureau 
will assist interested groups in working 
up acceptable agreements. 

As to recording of these agreements, 
State law governs. Generally, State 
law requires recording of transactions 
affecting land titles. 

The agreement must be so drafted that 
a successor in interest to the lessee would 
be bound to its terms. 

(c) What is meant by “standards of 
building, sanitation, and health require- 
ments consistent with the terms of their 
leases,” and who would determine these? 

The standards provided for in the 
classification order or the leases or both, 
as established by the officer of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management who has au- 
thority to classify the lands, are the 
minimum standards the agreements 
must callfor. Lessees desiring by agree- 
ment to establish higher standards for 
their area are, of course, free to do so. 








August 9: 
Tenth. Does paragraph 257.12 (d 
referred to above mean that merely | 
signing a binding agreement I can «,. 
cure a patent to my small tract with... 
putting any improvements thereon) 

Yes, providing you hold a lease y; 
an option-to-purchase contract. Hpo,,. 
ever, an acceptance of the agreemen, 
is discretionary with the Bureau of [ay 
Management. This discretion js a 
tained by the Bureau so that assurar 
can be had that minimum standards y 
be observed and so that compliance « 
had with the basic provisions of tha 
Small Tract Act. The Bureau wil] haya 
the responsibility of determining tha 
methods used to insure the bindi 
nature of the agreement and the tern 
to which the lessees bind themselyes _ 

Eleventh. How do I know where +) 
boundaries of my small tract are 
what, if any, right-of-way is reserve 
for roads or other uses? 

Small tracts are sometimes survey 
and marked or staked on the ground | 
the Bureau of Land Management, |; 
such is the case, each tract may be 
located on the ground by reference to 
the corner stakes. 

Small tracts which are not individ- 
ually surveyed and staked by the Bureay 
of Land Management may be located on 
the ground by reference to the monu- 
ments of the regular rectangular public 
survey in the vicinity. The location o! 
the corners of the small tract, in such 
event, may be determined by ordina 
methods used in private land surveys 
The services of a private land surveyor 
may be necessary. 

The rights-of-way, if any, reserved 
a small tract lease or patent are speci- 
fied in the classification order and will 
be specified also in the patent. 

Twelfth. If I obtain my tract, how ca 
I can get water, roads, and sewage facil- 
ities? 

These are matters in which the Feder- 
al Government can offer no direct help 
The responsibility to obtain these utili- 
ties rests with each individual lessee 
patentee in accordance with the local 
conditions in the area and the availabil- 
ity of local community or public utility 
services. However, the Government 
helps by reserving rights-of-way fo 
streets and roads, ordinarily along the 
boundaries of the tract. 

Thirteenth. Can I get a FHA or VA 
loan on my small tract? 

This is a matter to be taken up with 
the FHA and VA authorities. It is un- 
derstood, however, that FHA or VA loans 
are not available on small tracts while in 
lease status. Small tracts which hav 
been patented are subject to applicatio! 
for FHA and VA loans on the same 0: 
as any other privately owned lana 

Fourteenth. What is a reasonabi 
to pay somebody for filing a small t 
application for me? 

There is no single answer to this qu 
tion. The reasonable amount oi th 
if the services of a person are hirea, ce 
pends upon the utility of the services 
rendered to the person who hires thet 
and the amount of labor or other cos 
involved to the person who furnishes 
them. In some instances, filing service 
have caused a disservice to applicant 
by misleading them as to the quail 
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or the lease and sale require- 
r filing for them on lands that 
ey prior application by other 


rvices Offered by persons who 
pplications for a fee are varied 
upon the’ circumstances. 
he services is licensed or regu- 
the Federal Government. Such 
fford the applicant no prefer- 
other applicants who file the 
ns themselves. 
vices of land locators are not 
so far as the Government is 
All that is necessary is that 
ition be filed in accordance 
law and the regulations. 
a filing service is used is strictly 
matter for individual choice. 
fteenth. What is the conflict be- 
n mining claimants and small-tract 
nlicants that is discussed so frequently 
he newspapers? 
mall-tract applications are filed 
ic lands that have not been clas- 
the Bureau of Land Manage- 
small-tract purposes, it is nec- 
that the Bureau examine the 
is and character of the lands applied 
n order to determine their availabil- 
ty and suitability for small-tract classi- 
tio? It is sometimes discovered 
uch lands are embraced within 
| locations filed under the United 
mining laws and the mining laws 
States in which the lands are 
Such locations, recorded in the 
records, constitute prior claims 
the land. Such lands are not 
ble for small-tract lease or sale 
and until the claims are aban- 
relinquished, or canceled. 
upon examination it is determined 
iat charges should be brought against 
> claims by the Government, a con- 
t is initiated. In the meantime, the 
pending small-tract applications may be 
either rejected or suspended, as the offi- 
rin charge may determine, subject to 
right of appeal. 
If after due process in accordance with 
the conflicting mining claims are 
declared to be null and void, the lands 


racts 

Sixteenth. How many acres are in con- 
flict between mining claimants and 
mall-tract applications in Nevada? 

This figure has been estimated at 
39,000 acres. 

Seventeenth. Several hearings were 
held in Nevada during December 1954, 
between some of those who had filed 
mining claims and certain small-tract 
applicants. What was the decision on 
ese cases, and is it being appealed? 

The hearings, held in November and 
December 1954 involved contests brought 
by the Government against certain sand 
ang gravel mining claims in Clark Coun- 
\ Nev The decision of the hearings 
onicers was that the Crocus No. 1, Crocus 
‘0. 2, a portion of Bradford No. 1, and 
Bradford No. 2 placer claims are valid; 
‘na that a portion of Bradford No. 1 and 
al of Bradford No. 3 placer claims were 
Void from their inception. 

+ne mining claimants have appealed 
the Director of the Bureau of Land 
nagement from the adverse decision 


, 


pertaining to Bradford No. 1 and Brade- 
ford No. 3. 

The intervenors in the hearings repre- 
senting small tract applicants have re- 
quested a new trial to present additional 
evidence concerning all of the claims. 

Eighteenth. How many steps are there 
in an appeal from such a decision and 
how long will this take? 

Any party aggrieved by a decision of a 
hearings officer in a mineral contest may 
appeal first to the Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management, who issues a deci- 
sion either affirming or reversing the de- 
cision. Any party aggrieved by the Di- 
rector’s decision may appeal to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Appeals are ordinarily time consuming 
because of complicated issues involved. 
Decisions on appeals are additionally de- 
layed because of a backlog of appeals 
work. 

It is impracticable to forecast how 
long the various steps will require in any 
individual case 

Nineteenth. Are more hearings 
these conflicts being planned for 
State of Nevada in the future? 

Additional hearings have been tenta- 
tively planned for August 1955. Definite 
dates Have not been set. 

Twentieth. Can the Bureau of Land 
Management withdraw land from mining 
claim location when it has been classified 
for small tracts? 

Lands classified for small tract lease, 
lease and sale, or sale are segregated 
from all appropriations, including loca- 
tions under the mining laws, except as 
provided in the order of classification or 
in any modification or revision thereof. 

Twenty-first. Is it possible for non- 
profit clubs and organizations to secure 
small tracts of public land? 

An application under the Small Tract 
Act may be made by an association, each 
of the members of which is a citizen of 
the United States or has filed declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen. 
An application may be filed by a cor- 
poration, including nonprofit corpora- 
tions, authorized to do business in the 
State or Territory in which the land is 
located. 

Twenty-second. Can political subdi- 
visions of government, such as munici- 
palities, obtain federally owned lands 
for public purposes? 

A State or any political subdivision 
thereof, including a municipality, may 
make an application for a tract of 5 
acres or less under the Small Tract Act. 
States and Territorial governments, in- 
cluding instrumentalities and subdivi- 
sions, may also apply for the lease or 
sale of larger tracts of public lands for 
recreational and public purposes under 
the act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741), 
as amended by the act of June 4, 1954 
(68 Stat. 173; 43 U.S. C. 869). Informa- 
tion concerning the sale or lease of public 
lands for recreation and public purposes 
is contained in 43 CFR, part 254—Cir- 
cular 1880. 

Twenty-third. What is being done to 
speed up the rate of issuing leases and 
patents in the State of Nevada. 

The Bureau of Land Management has 
increased its staff in Nevada insofar as 
possible under the available appropriated 


on 
the 
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funds. Additional office space is being 
made available to relieve crowded con- 
ditions in the land office at Reno 

Under the recent Bureau reorganiz: 
tion, all cases may be completely han- 
dled within the Bureau offices in Nevada 
The steps required to process cases have 
been streamlined. 

If additional appropriations are made 
available for the fiscal year beginnin 
July 1, 1955, additional staff and facili- 
ties will be assigned to Nevada. Other 
developments, including the completion 
of mineral examinations, will permit the 
expedited issuance of leases and patents 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955 

Twenty-fourth. Does the Bureau of 
Land Management have any long-range 
plans for Nevada to prevent being 
swamped by applicants in the future? 

The long-range objective is to carry 
out the intent and purposes of the Small 
Tract Act and related public-land laws 
as effectively and efficiently as possible. 
The operating plans to make this possi- 
ble are under continuous scrutiny. 

No fixed long-range plans have been 
adopted, but a number of alternatives 
are under consideration. Valuable sug- 
gestions and advice have been received 
from members of the Nevada congres- 
sional delegation, State and local 
cials, associations of “home siters,”’ and 
others. Adjustments in operating plans 
will be made wherever appropriate under 
the circumstances. 

Twenty-fifth. What facilities does the 
Bureau of Land Management have to 
help me in locating a small-tract home- 
site? 

All of the public-land records in the 
land office are available for public in- 
spection. These include the public sur- 
vey plats and field notes, the land-status 
plats and tract books, and the land- 
classification orders. In addition, land 
status for Clark County is maintained 
in the Bureau office in Las Vegas within 
24 hours of the notations made at Reno. 

Upon request, the Reno Land Office 
will supply without charge the status of 
any particular tract of public land which 
has been described by reference to the 
public survey. Acopy of any official map 
or record maintained in the Land Office 
may be obtained upon payment of a fee. 
Copies of classification orders and lists 
of public lands, when available, for free 
distribution may be obtained upon re- 
quest. 

Application blanks and circulars con- 
taining the applicable provisions of the 
laws and regulations may be obtained 
from the Land Office. Local offices of 
the Bureau will assist applicants in pre- 
paring aplication blanks upon request. 

Twenty-sixth. What fees must be re- 
mitted with my application? 

No fees or payments are required with 
veterans’ drawing entry cards. 

Each bid by mail for a tract being sold 
at direct public auction must be accom- 
panied by a certified or cashier’s check, 
post office money order, or bank draft for 
the amount of the bid. These are re- 
turned if the bid is not successful. 

Any application for a lease must be 
accompanied by the following amounts: 
$10 filing fee plus 3 years’ advance rental 
at the rate indicated in the classification 


offi- 
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order or, if no classification order has 
been issued, advance rental of $15. The 
$10 filing fee submitted with:lease appli- 
cations is nonreturnable and will not be 
refunded even though the lease applica- 
tion is rejected; however, if the lease 
application is fatally defective, the entire 
payment will be returned. By “fatally 
defective” is meant that the application 
is improperly prepared and, therefore, re- 
turned to the applicant without being 
considered. 





The John Marshall Bicentennial 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues in the Congress are all aware, I 
am sure, that September 1955 has been 
designated by joint congressional resolu- 
tion and Presidential proclamation as 
“John Marshall Bicentennial Month.” 

Since I have the honor and privilege 
to be a member of the United States 
John Marshall Bicentennial Commission 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Commission, I consider it ap- 
propriate to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD a summary of the reasons for the 
designation of John Marshall Bicenten- 
nial Month, and of the objectives and 
operations of the Commission. 

Known as the Great Chief Justice, 
John Marshall, born in Virginia Sep- 
tember 24, 1755, served as the fourth 
Chief Justice of the United States from 
1801 to his death in 1835, and has been 
universally credited as chiefly responsi- 
ble for establishing and fostering the 
broad principles which made the Su- 
preme Court of this Nation the most 
outstanding appellate body in the history 
of jurisprudence. 

His home was in Richmond, in my 
district, where many of his great accom- 
plishments took place. The celebrated 
trial of Aaron Burr was held in Rich- 
mond, in our Virginia State Capitol. It 
was on this occasion, of course, that 
John Marshall established one of the 
greatest principles of American law. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren recently 
said of Marshall, in an address which in- 
augurated the bicentennial ceremonies: 

Stone by stone, he built the foundation 
of our constitutional structure, and he con- 
structed it sufficiently strong to support 
everything we have since built upon it. 


The significance and purposes of the 


John Marshall bicentennial celebration 
are summed up in an Appeal to All 


Americans, written by Mr. Edgar N. 
Eisenhower, as vice chairman of the 
United States John Marshall Bicenten- 
nial Commission, in which he said: 

It is the American way, and in the best 
tradition of our great Republic, to pay trib- 
ute in this country to the heroes of peace, 
as well as to the heroes of war. John Mar- 
shall, of Virginia, may justly be described as 
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a hero of both war and peace, but it is for 
his great effort in building up the consti- 
tutional safeguards of our present Govern- 
ment and manner of living for which all 
Americans should honor the memory of John 
Marshall during the bicentennial of his birth 
on September 24, 1955. 

John Marshall was a true product of the 
frontier—a resourceful and _ well-rounded 
American. He is remembered for his mili- 
tary services as a Revolutionary soldier, for 
his important work as a minister to France, 
for his statesmanship as Secretary of State, 
for his service in the Congress, and for his 
lasting contribution as the first great sup- 
porter and expositor of the principles of 
constitvtional government in this country 
as Chief Justice of the United States, 1801- 
35. His precedent-setting decisions estab- 
lished the framework for those great prin- 
ciples of American constitutional law which 
are paramount today in protecting the rights 
of our people and in defining the separation 
of powers among the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of our Government. 

John Marshall was a very human man—he 
had the common touch, being very informal 
in dress, in speech, and in his associations 
with his fellow men during his lifetime. 
He was fond of good fellowship, good sports- 
manship, and a good life, in the best mean- 
ing of the word, to Americans of his time 
and of today. He was noted for his devo- 
tion to his wife and family. 

In my capacity as vice chairman of the 
United States Commission for the Celebra- 
tion of the 200th Anniversary of the Birth 
of John Marshall, I call upon all interested 
Americans, both individuals and groups, in 
all walks of life, to unite in many types of 
celebrations in recognition of the life and 
achievements of John Marshall, great 
American. 


With regard to the establishment of 
the John Marshall Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, I have received a report from Mr. 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior, who is serv- 
ing as executive officer of the John 
Marshall Bicentennial Commission. I 
quote pertinent excerpts as follows: 

REPORT OF MR. WIRTH 

On August 13, 1954, the 2d session of the 
83d Congress of the United States adopted 
a joint resolution designating the month 
of September 1955 as John Marshall Bicen- 
tennial Month, and creating a commission 
to supervise and direct the observance of 
such month. 

On July 13, 1955, the President of the 
United States, acceding to the request con- 
tained in the congressional joint resolution, 
issued a proclamation on John Marshall 
Bicentennial Month. 

After my designation as executive officer 
of the Commission, offices were set up for 
the Commission in room 2023 of the Interior 
Department Building and Mr. Rogers W. 
Young, of the historical branch of the Na- 
tional Park Service of the Interior Depart- 
ment, was named as administrative officer 
of the Commission. 

Subsequently, appropriate facilities for 
carrying out the work of the committee, as 
outlined by Congress and the President, 
were provided and there was established an 
Office of Public Coordination under the direc- 
tion of Edward K. Moss, to carry out the 
activities of the Commission concerned with 
gaining a wider public knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the achievements of Chief 
Justice Marshall; to help arrange and co- 
ordinate the public observance and celebra- 
tion of John Marshall Bicentennial Month, 
and to serve as a center of information for 
all participating groups through the coun- 
try. 
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One of the first activittes of the ¢ 
sion staff was the preparation, py 
C. Gass, historian, of a handbook of j,... 
mation and suggestions for John Ma-.. 
bicentennial celebration. i 

As stated in the introduction 
book is designed to help those y went 
plan programs commemorating John 
shall. It does not prescribe any part... 
type of program and is not a man 
cedures, for every group and lox 
to use its own resources and 
develop whatever type of progr i 
Nor is the handbook a complete y 
John Marshall. Instead it is 
information and suggestions 

In addition to the introductj 
page handbook contains section 
and uses of this handbook; orva) 
grams honoring John Marshal! 
should know about John Mar 
nial celebrations; texts of the 
resolution and the President 
tion; suggestions for planning 
program and several sample plan 
types of programs; information 
Marshall, his times, and the Sup 
a short, condensed biographi 
John Marshall’s life; a bibliogra 
and articles on John Marshall; the s 
Court in John Marshall's day; « 
of the Supreme Court when M , 
Chief Justice; leading cases on John M 
shall’s constitutional views; qu 
John Marshall; what some noted 
have said about John Marshall 
Edgar Eisenhower appeal to all A 

The handbook is already provi! 
usefulness to many individuals 
tions planning various types of 
programs and observances of the 
nial month. Copies have been dist 
each State governor and to 
mayors of cities and towns of 
population. The mayors have bee 
establish local committees to 
carry out programs and special 
during the John Marshall bice: 
month. 

The American Bar Association | 
ed the Commission invaluable ass 
cooperation in many ways. It has 
copies of the handbook to its 3,00( 
throughout the country and requ 
bar association presidents to ¢ 
mayors and local committees in } 
programing local celebrations 
events. In each case the local | 
tion has been asked to appoint a re 
tive to act in liaison capacity 
ordinate the activities of the loc 
tee. 

To date the response has been h 
indeed. Commemorative _ p! 
special events have already be 
in Washington, Philadelphia, C! 
ton, Richmond, and Williams! 
Panama Canal Zone, and in many 
ing cities and towns throughout t 

The speeches of President Eis 
Chief Justice Warren at the « 
Philadelphia on August 24, J 
sored by the Commission and 
Bar Association, will inaugurat« 












public observance of John Marsha Bi 
tennial Month. 
Among other organizations 


tending their cooperation to the ¢ 
are the National Education A 
15 of its affiliated organizati 
American Municipal Associati 
these groups have offered the 
port to the Commission and gi 
assistance in gaining its objectiv 


The United States Post Office Department 
has announced the issuance of a 4 
John Marshall stamp of the new 
series. This stamp, the ninth ol 
series to be released, will be first 
sale in Richmond on Septembe! 
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ion is sponsoring an illus- 
ire on John Marshall with text 
f. Edward S. Corwin, professor 
irisprudence of Princeton Uni- 
ted historian and authority on 
Court 
y of Congress is devoting the 
“September to an exhibit of the 
111 books and papers. The 
ry Association is arranging 
ration of local libraries all over 
tates in staging similar exhibits. 
chools and colleges throughout 
have indicated their intention 
various ways the John Mar- 
nial Month. The College of 
i Mary at Williamsburg, Va., will 
year-long series of Marshall pro- 
ceremonies on September 22. 
has gotten together a collection 
lished letters and papers of 
which are on exhibit at the 


rd Law School will honor John Mar- 

September 24 when Chief Justice 

| be principal speaker. Rollins 

nter Park, Fla., is organizing a 

to honor John Marshall through- 
tantial region of the State. 


The Political Executive and the Senior 
Civil Service—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Civil Service 
League, a leader in public efforts for 
better public service since 1881, has called 
upon the public to become acquainted 
with the tremendous executive problems 
of government. Writing in Good Gov- 
ernment, the nonpartisan league’s bi- 
monthly magazine, the executive direc- 
tor, James R. Watson, declares that ‘‘too 
few people in too many walks of life 
realize the degree of leadership, inspira- 
tion, and responsible guidance required 
of the public executive.” 

I have long been interested in the 
problems involved in improving and 
strengthening the merit system as devel- 
oped in the civil service, and I am con- 
fident that this is the abiding concern of 
the 50,000 Federal employees in the 
Fourth District of New Jersey which I 
nave the honor and privilege of repre- 
senting, aS well as of the 2'% million 
civilans employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in every conceivable type of oc- 
Cupation. It is because of this abiding 
interest that I have introduced a num- 
ber of bills providing personnel improve- 
ments and have, in addition, spoken on 

uS Subject on the floor of this House 
in condemnation of the so-called Willis 
directive which invited political recom- 
mendations for Federal positions. 

With this in mind, I am including in 
my remarks a letter from Mr. Watson 
a as his article in the May—June 
09 issue of Good Government entitled 


ao Political Executive and the Senior 
Vil Service”: 


Cc 


NATIONAL Crvirz SERVICE LEAGUE 
New York, N. Y., June 24, 195 

FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I was 
pleased to have the opportunity of meeting 
you on Wednesday. 

Let me take this occasion to again com- 
mend you for the fine leadership which you 
are showing in the field of civil service 

I am hopeful that during the coming year, 
we can work on some programs 
which will mean much to the career people 
as well as the general public 

Should you } 
work 


Hon 


aggressive 


ave any sugegestl 


please send them 


vernment m 
June 1955] 
EXECUTIVE 
CIVIL SERVICE 
(By James R. Watson) 
A STRONG CAREER SERVICE IS NEEDED TO IMPROVE 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


AND 


THE ~« 


Efficiency has become a byword of Ameri- 
can life. We efficiency 
ciency experts—even efficiency 
industry one of the major objectives is effi- 
cient production based primarily on a dol- 
lars-and-cents profit motive. In govern- 
ment the measure of efficiency is based on 
a broader concept: The best possible serv- 
ice for the mber of people at the 
least cost—achieved threugh our democratic 
process. 

While many techniques for better man- 
agement are interchangeable between indus- 
try and government, there are important dif- 
ferences in and pressures that 
must be recognized. For example: 

1. The necessity in industry for dealing 
with organized labor and complying with 
the NLRB are pressures for good personnel 
management which government does not 
have. Although government has an increas- 
ing number of workers in employee 
ciations, the full-fledged collective-bargain- 
ing process is not applicable. 

2. No company anticipates the possibility 
of a complete change of policy every 4 years. 

3. Government is not subject to pressures 
from competition or the profit motive. There 
is not the same compelling reasons for it to 
use its manpower on a basis of dollars-and- 
cents efficiency. The businessman either 
utilizes his labor force effectively or he suf- 
fers in the most sensitive area—the profit 
column. 

These factors take on a particular sig- 
nificance when we recognize that the quest 
for efficiency in all phases of activity de- 
pends upon people—the men and women who 
perform the jobs. Successful, progressive in- 
dustry has made great advances in the field 
of personnel and improved management. 
But we must bear in mind some of the dif- 
ferences when we attempt to adapt the same 
business techniques to improve the personnel 
management of government. 


have studies, efii- 


kitchens. In 


largest ni 


incentives 


asso- 


New era in personnel 

Personnel management in the Federal 
service is at the threshold of a new era. 

Today the Federal Government employs 
almost 214 million civilians in every con- 
ceivable type of occupation. The total an- 
nual payroll is approximately $9 billion. 
The Federal Government is looked upon as 
one tremendous unit. The executive direc- 
tion, the marshaling of the talents, facili- 
ties, and energies represented is probably 
the biggest and most important management 
problem in the world. The evolution of new 
and changing governmental activities, the 
constantly increasing burden upon the Chief 
Executive and his the extension of the 


alias, 
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career civil service to levels never before 
reached throw into new focus a problem 
which has become overwhelming and which 
can no longer be avoided—the need for com- 
petent, stable management of Government 
affairs. Without such management the 
burden of those in the top ranks becomes 
an impossible one. 

The President has accepted full 
bility for Government personnel 
For the first time a clear line of 
bility from the Executive Office t 
Government clerk exists The m 
tem is accepted. Patronage is no 
seriously defended. The 
personnel system are 
being recognized, and serious effort 
made to bring about improvements 
members of the civil service are on t 
competent and loyal. Many 
distinction, 


deficiencte 


great t 


Have 


One of the major barriers 
efficiency remaining is the 
for securing expert and cont 
agerial direction Successful fur 
Government in the future will deper 
more than ever before on our sg 
training and utilizing a 


} 


qualified public managers at al! 


supply of 
level 

Task force on personnel and « il ser 

It was with full consciousness of the 
whelming urgency of this problem that 
Task Force on Personnel and Civil § 
of the Second Hoover Commission bega 
assignment to examine the system of ¢1 
employment in the executive branch 
Government and to suggest change: 
would lead to a more effective service 
task force believes that the path to 
cint Government lies in strengthening 
top management. It has done m« 
any previous study—there have 
major ones in the last 20 years—to en 
size the importance of the executive 
ion. Too few people in too many walk 
life realize the degree of leadership 
tion, and responsible guidance requir 
the public executive. 

The problem: All those responsible 
charting Government management |} é 
faced the problem of attempting to distin- 
guish between political levels of responsi- 
bility and those responsibilities which can 
be fulfilled only through a t 
Through the task force, we have for the first 
time a measure by which this distinction 
can be made. According to the task force 
political executives properly comprise the 
principal subordinates of the President, re- 
sponsible agency heads and the aids and as- 
sistants—whatever their titles—-who should 
share the task of responsible political lead- 
ership. ‘The role of this entire group of p« 
litical party executives,” states the task force, 
“is at the heart of representative 
ment.” 

The complementary group of 
ministrators, the task force suggests, should 
be carefully chosen from all parts of the 
civil service solely on the basis of “demon- 
strated competence.” They should be 
ployed flexibly in many positions calling for 
high administrative talents: For example, 
administrative assistant secretaries, bureau 
chiefs, heads of regional offices, heads of 
budget, personnel, and other staff offices. 

Interpretation and defense of administra- 
tion policy should lie within the province of 
the political executive. The man 
should never be required to undertake such 
duties. Recognizing the mutual dependa- 
bility between these groups, the task force 
reviewed some mistakes that have developed 
by allowing career people to assume politi- 
cal responsibility. It is felt that the career 
man must be removed quickly from certain 
political functions. Once he moves into the 
realm of politics, it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to return to the nonpolitical role. 


been 


career 


goverii- 


career ad- 


em- 


career 
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“Political neutrality once gone can hardly 
be recaptured.” 

Political executives: Noncareer executives 
in Government are usually thrust unpre- 
pared and untrained into the unfamiliar 
world of political struggle and they seldom 
stay long enough to become entirely fa- 
miliar with their complex duties. Average 
service is from 2 to 4 years as contrasted 
with over 18 years for top career officials. 
Yet this is “the key group in making repre- 
sentative government work within the exec- 
utive branch * * * the necessary expenda- 
bles who give flexibility to the machinery 
of government and who make it possible. for 
the Chief Executive to adapt his manage- 
ment team to changing circumstances. 
Constantly criticized, frequently attacked, 
and seldom praised, they are an essential 
element of responsible government in an 
age of big administration.” 

The task force outlines why it is so diffi- 
cult to find and hold the men and women 
needed for these 600 to 800 vital positions: 

“The traditional patronage system does not 
today produce political executive talent for 
ton jobs es 

State and city executives can sometimes 
be drawn into Federal service, but in in- 
sufficient numbers. The only source large 
enough to supply the talent needed is pri- 
vate life—business, the professions, educa- 
tion, labor unions, farm and civic organiza- 
tions 

Finding the talent: The task force sums 
up the problem of finding this talent: 

1. The topmost political level requires men 
with well-developed executive ability and 
well-developed qualities of political leader- 
ship; with toughness, intelligence, and devo- 
tion to the public interest. Such a combi- 
nation of abilities is relatively rare. 

2. American life has not been geared to 
developing political executives. Few people 
have felt the inclination or responsibility for 
administering public affairs. 

3. Practically, it has been difficult to shut- 
tle back and forth between public office and 
private life. A man who leaves his business 
or profession normally loses out in the 
process. 

4. The psychological and financial barriers 
to interchange are real. The political execu- 
tive is neither well paid by American stand- 
ards nor has he a very high or secure place 
in American society. 

Clarence Randall, chairman of the board 
of Inland Steel Co., touched on some of the 
differences between Government and busi- 
ness administration which make difficulties 
for the businessman turned public adminis- 
trator: his failure to understand the “why” 
of Government restrictions on hiring, firing, 
and spending, the vastness of the problems, 
the slowness of progress toward decision and 
action, the “overpowering sensation of the 
incredible complexity of the problems and 
the magnitude of the responsibility which 
must be faced.” ? 

Task force prescription 

The task force suggests steps for increas- 
ing the supply of political executives: 

The administration in power should estab- 
lish an advisory group with an executive sec- 
retary on the White House staff, to give advice 
and sustained support to the recruiting effort. 
It should recruit young people with legisla- 
tive experience; use junior political execu- 
tives of previous administrations of the same 
party; encourage younger political executives 





1The administration's schedule C allows 
a certain freedom of appointment. Despite 
this, the demand for talent has overcome the 
demand for patronage. Seventy percent of 
the positions in schedule C are filled by peo- 
ple who were in Government before January 
1953 

* A Good Word for Washington, Life maga- 
z.ne, April 4, 1955. 
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to establish themselves in the political life 
of their own States and cities; earmark some 
political executive positions as training posi- 
tions. 

Political executives should keep active in 
State and local civic and political affairs and 
help develop young political talent at home. 

Party organizations should “devote at least 
as much effort to supplying talent as they do 
to locating jobs”; see that political execu- 
tives who leave Government are absorbed 
into party affairs when they return home. 

Private employers should make it attrac- 
tive for men to serve in political posts. 

Salaries should be raised. Assistant sec- 
retaries should get $25,000 a year, and other 
political executives should be compensated 
in proportion. 

The senior civil service 


To provide the highly competent career 
administrators upon whom the political 
executive necessarily must and will depend, 
the task force has proposed a senior civil 
service. 

The task force proposal confirms what is 
already a political reality: the fact that a 
comparatively small group of top career peo- 
ple carry the heaviest burden of the Fed- 
eral Government's business. By strengthen- 
ing this top group all aspects of Government 
administration will be improved. The pri- 
mary objective is “to have always at hand in 
the Government a designated group of highly 
qualified administrators * * * who will 
make it easier for political executives to dis- 
charge their responsibilities; and who will 
add to the smoothness, the effectiveness and 
the economy of governmental operations.” 

The plan contemplates establishment of a 
system by which government can identify 
those within its service who have capacity 
for assuming important managerial posts. 
The task force strikes sharply at some of the 
weaknesses of the civil-service system. “It 
has no means of officially recognizing com- 
petence after it is demonstrated. * * * The 
civil-service system emphasizes positions, not 
people. Jobs are classified, ranked, rated, 
and paid on the bland assumption that they 
can always be filled like so many jugs, by 
merely turning the tap. New concepts, pol- 
icies, and procedures are needed which are 
designed specifically to supply career admin- 
istrators at the higher levels.” 

British parallel: The task force proposal 
suggests a parallel with the British admin- 
istrative service, where the strceng tradition 
of a politically neutral, technically com- 
petent and experienced career service has 
given the government continuity and able 
performance, unaffected by but politically 
responsive to political change. 

Authority for establishing the senior civil 
service would be given a full-time, bipar- 
tisan, 5-member board composed of the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
the Director of the Budget, and three citizens 
appointed by the President. The board 
would evaluate and chooose senior civil 
servants from among career employees nom- 
inated by their employing agencies. The 
basis of selection would be qualities of lead- 
ership, judgment, adaptability, skill in work- 
ing with people and capacity for growth. 
Political endorsements of any sort would be 
rigidly excluded. 


Rank would be vested in the individual, 
not the job. Members could move from one 
assignment or location to another without 
loss of rank or drop in salary or could be 
put in inactive status fora time. Pay would 
range upward from $10,800 possibly to 
$25,000—the latter being the salary proposed 
for the political Assistant Secretary. The 
President would fix the strength of the serv- 
ice within broad limits. An initial 1,500 
and an ultimate 3,000 is suggested. 


Political neutrality: The concept of a sen- 
for civil service can exist and flourish only 
in a climate of strict political neutrality. 


Auqust Q” 


Clemrent Attlee in a recent article * paiq 
ute to this aspect of the British Admini. be 
tive Service as “one of the strongest by)... 
of democracy.” “The first thing a min. 
finds on entering office,” he wrote “.. 
he can depend absolutely on the | 
his staff, and on leaving office he wij 
be able to say what the private p 
are even of those with whom he hag 
closely.’’ 

The place of the senior civil sery; 
be understood and honestly accepteg 
public, by both political parties, 
executives and by Government emp), 
themselves. Like their British « , 
members must be fully prepared 
faithfully each administration th 
office. “They must avoid such emot 
attachment to the policies of any admin. T 
tration that they cannot accept 
They must forego not only the ; 
tivities enjoined by the Hatch A ant. 
thing that would tend to identify them y; 

a party policy. : 

The role of patronage: In our G 
patronage has played a historical 
role. If we are to have a senior 
this role must be changed. We 
tinue to have political appoint: 
they will be in the areas wher 
responsibility lies. They will n 
on the career service. 

A classic document ‘ 

The task-force report‘ evidencs t 
trated study and expert anal 
undoubtedly remain for y 
classic document in the field of 
sonnel administration. It is a r 
of information about the actual wor! f 
the Federal civil-service system as well 4 
guide to how it could and should y 
Its recommendations are realistic W 
idealistic. It is interesting to dis 
the Hoover Commission—perhaps be 
is more politically oriented th t 
force—ignores some of the latter's 1 : 
mendations and modifies others which would b 
involve tangling with powerful vested inter- 
ests. To its credit, however, it referred t 
Congress the full task-force report, along 
with its own report. 





SE 









Action? 
What has been done toward putting the 
report’s recommendations into eff What 


are the chances that these vital, even revo- 
lutionary, improvements will ever 
adopted? That the report will ever be more 
than a reference for students of | 
ministration? The proposal for a t 
civil service was opposed even by two mem- 








bers of the Hoover Commission itself and 

met with skepticism from a third. It has t 
been attacked in influential public employee F 
circles as being a caste system and an ¥ 
of playing favorites. A Washington Star po- f 
litical reporter suggested that the H r ti 
Commission will have to educate a lot of M 
politicians before the senior civil-service p’o- 1 


gram can become a reality. 
Some changes would have to be accom- 

plished through legislation, but others would nr 

need only administrative action. Neither the 

White House nor any congressional commit- 

tee has yet revealed a plan for implement 

the recommendations.® The Civil ser 








Commission is said to have asked f A 
to study the report and suggest ) 

* The Civil Service, the Political Quart F 
October-December 1954. re 


*The Task Force Report on Personne! an¢ 
Civil Service of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gove! 
ment (February 1955) can be obtained !r m 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, W 
ington, D. C., at 75 cents. , : 

* Representative FranK THOMPSON Je a : 
New Jersey, has introduced a series 0! 9 
embodying some of the Hoover Commissiod 
recommendations. 


h 


Is all the impetus to come from 
like the Citizens’ Committee 
Report, the League of Women 
the National Civil Service 
is is the prospect, then citi- 

their own campaign imme- 
must talk up the need and 
ey must stimulate enthusiasm 
eficiency in Government. Will 
ept the challenge? The stakes 
As the Hoover Commission 
report, “Every segment of our 
benefit from better direction 

1 affairs.” 
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Civil Service—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


N. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
iesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
I have received a letter from 
National Association of Federal Ca- 
Employees in which the point is 
t this organization believes that 
tection should be given those 
veterans with an occupational 
ind in reduction-in-force pro- 
am The author of the letter, Mr. 
idore Rosenthal, legislative director of 
association, says that— 

Vv eye the disabled veteran with an 
handicap is justly entitled to 
ority in view of the sacrifice 
in the defense of our country. 


n orael 


to clear up any misunder- 
nding that may have arisen as to the 
1 position of this organization on 
ortant question I am including 
| as part of my remarks. 
The letter follows: 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL CAREER EMPLOYEES, 
August 1, 1955. 
‘he H rable FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
H Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEaR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: AS legisla- 
of the National Association of 
Career Employees, I have followed 
eat interest the introduction of the 
ving bills in the House of Representa- 
H. R. 6546, 6547, 6548, and 6549 on 
7, 1955. Our association greatly ap- 
ur efforts in strengthening the 


OF 





We € as Our primary goal the establish- 
t, 1 tenance, and safeguarding of a 
ystem in Government. Our or- 
is represented by chapters in 
ernment agencies throughout the 
tes. As pointed out by the sixth 

embly, one of the major ob- 

a true merit system is section 12 

erans’ Preference Act of 1944. This 

also supported by the National 

of Federal Employees, National 
ervice Association, the National 
service League, as well as the Hoover 
Recent editorials, copies of 

re enclosed, also point up the need 

ation of section 12. 

& veteran you are thoroughly fa- 

' With section 12 of the Veterans’ Pref- 

Act of 1944, and its many ramifica- 

When the law was enacted there was 
percent veterans than employed by 


c 
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the Federal Government 
and the many reduction-in-force programs 
which have been effected, today veterans 
constitute over 50 percent and are still in- 
creasing. In the male per- 
centage is even greater 


Due to section 12 


group this 


63 percent. 


Much of the work now being done in the 
Federal Governme1 in the Department of 
Defense is in the process of being contracted 
out to private industry. This policy is de- 


creasing the nonveteran Federal population 
ata terrific rate. We have an impressive file 
of affidavit date from highly 
skilled long-term career employees who have 
been displaced by veterans of considerably 
lesser tenure. The sérvice of these displaced 


4 














nonveterans range irom 10 to 28 years. Our 
files also contain lette from veterans who 
are much opposed to the practice of displac- 
ing long-term nonveteran career employees 
with ablebodied veterans of lesser tenure. 
These files are available for your review upon 
request. 

When it is realized that the law was en- 
acted to protect a minority group, it is ob- 
vious that it } a mplished its objective. 
This was aptly pointed out by Mr. Philip 
Young, Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
in his testimony before the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representative 84th Congress, 1 session. 
In response to a q tion by a member of 
the subcommi é the need for greater 
protec n to the 1 eteran employee, Mr. 
Young replied 

“We have given some thought to that 
problem, be ve 1s’ Situation 1s 
one which t i ingly serious. 
After all, the Ve rence Act was 
passed at a time when veterans were a small 


minority of the total Federal population. It 
was to protect the interests of the minority. 
Today it is discriminating inst the minor- 
ity, because the veterans are in the majority, 
] never designed 
for in the first place. That is the basic 
trouble.” 

However, the National Assoc 
ral Career Employees 
protection should be given 
veterans with 








iation of Fed- 
that greater 
those disabled 


an occupational handicap in 


believes 


reduction-in-force gran We believe 
the disabled veteran with an occupational 
handicap is justly titled to this super- 





seniority in view he sacrifice he has made 
in the defense of our country. We believe the 
able-bodied veteran should be in group two 
for consideration in reduction-in-force pro- 
grams with pre nonveterans lim- 
ited to a fixed period after employment by 
the Federal Government. As you are aware, 
the head of promote or assign 
a Federal employee prov he meets the 
civil-service req lowever, in a 
reduction when section 12 of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act is applied, that ad- 
ministrator cannot retain that qualified em- 
ployee rega f ‘’s outstand- 


1 
ference over 








in agency can 
iding 
ulrements. 


in force 


rdless of the employee 








ing perfor nee and length of service, if 
that employee does not have veterans’ pref- 
erence. This mandatory practice does not 


promote efficiency or e 
tion of the Federal Governmen 

You, no doubt, are also familiar with the 
findings of the Sixth American Assembly, 
held at Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 7-10, 1954. Their 
in “the Federal Government Service: Its 
character, prestige, and problems It is our 
understanding that a large percentage of the 
participants were veterans. For your con- 
venience, article VI, page 6 of their October 
10 release is quoted below: 

“Existing veterans’ preference provisions 
constitute a major obstacle to effective per- 
sonnel administration. These provisions vio- 
late the principle that competence should be 
the primary qualification for selection and 
retention of personnel. 

“Preference in employment of veterans is 
established l should be 


nomy in the opera- 


but 





national policy 
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modified for the good of the service as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Veterans’ preference should not apply 
in the higher ranks of the civil service 
“(2) Preference for nondisabled veterans 


should be limited to a fixed period followl: 

completion of military service 
“(3) Preference for nondisat 

should be usable only once 








(4) Special appeals procedures for vet- 
erans should be eliminated 

(5) Disabled veterar I ild be granted 
certain preferences, but the definiti f 
disability should be based on an occupation- 
al handicap and the preference should be 
such as to facilitate their employment i 
retention in positions for wi their dis- 
abilities do not unduly limit their effective- 
ness.” 

Our organization supports these find 

The effect of section 2 vetera 
been discussed with the three maj vet- 
erans’ organization 1 the offi l 
action which will be tak k un- 
known at the moment 

So that you can be full formed to 


our great interest in obtai a true me! 


system in the Federal G € enclosed 
are our informational b € which ive 
the history of our organization, seven rea- 


sons why we believe section 12 of the Vet- 


erans’ Preference A 1 be modified 
and a fiyer which tells what we are, why 
we are, and for whom We are a e! 
ing copies of recent editorials emphasizing 
the need for modificatior f this law 

We are indeed grateful for the legislation 
introduced on May 27 to strengthen the 
merit system and hope that you can give 
support to improving reduction-in-force 
practices which can be obtained only by 


remedial legislation. 
Sincerely yours, 
ISADORE ROSENTHAL, 
Legislat D t 


DP 





The Political Executive and the Senior 


Civil Service—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, much of the work now being 
done in the Federal Government is i 
the process of being contracted out to 
private industry, a step that is decreas- 
ing the nonveteran Federal employees 
at a terrific rate, as the National Associ- 
ation of Federal Career Employees points 
out. 

In his message delivered to the Con- 
gress on July 13, 1955, the President said, 
in approving H. R. 6042, that— 

I do of H. R. 6042, 
acquiesce in 638, 
and to the extent that this seeks 
to give to the Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
authority to veto or prevent executive action, 
such section will be regarded as invalid by 
the executive branch of the Government in 
the administration of H. R. 6042, unless 
otherwise determined by a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction. 








not, by my approval 


the provisions of se« 


tion 
vion 


section 


Earlier in his message the President 
says that— 
The Constitution of the 


United 
divides the functions of the Ge 


States 


vernment 
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into three departments—the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial, and establishes 
the principle that they shall be kept sepa- 
rate. 


Now, while the President speaks of the 
separation of powers in his message he 
must surely know that line or section 
veto of legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress is unconstitutional. He must also 
recognize that the determination of 
whether legislation is constitutional or 
unconstitutional is a function expressly 
reserved to the judicial branch of the 
Federal Government. 

The President’s position is clearly in 
direct conflict with the position taken by 
Abraham Lincoln in his First Inaugural 
Address in which he said: 

I take the official oath today with no 
mental reservations and with no purpose to 
construe the Constitution or laws by any 
hypercritical rules; and while I do not choose 
now to specify particular acts of Congress 
as proper to be enforced, I do suggest that 
it will be much safer for all, both in official 
and private stations, to conform to and 
abide by all those acts which stand unre- 
pealed than to violate any of them trusting 
to find impunity in having them to be held 
to be unconstitutional. 


On the fundamental basis that it is 
for the Congress to say how and on what 
conditions public moneys shall be spent, 
the position of the General Accounting 
Office has always been to accord full ef- 
fect to the clear meaning of any enact- 
ment by the Congress so long as it re- 
mains unchanged by legislative action 
and unimpaired by judicial determina- 
tion. The General Accounting Office is 
responsible for seeing that the appro- 
priations made by the Congress to carry 
out the provisions of law are disbursed 
and accounted for in accordance with the 
laws relating thereto. I am confident 
that the Congress has made itself un- 
mistakably clear as to its intent by the 
plain and positive provision of secticn 
638 of H. R. 6042. 

The establishment of a senior civil 
service, as provided in my bill, H. R. 
6549, would, I believe, be of assistance to 
the President in avoiding the kind of 
egregious errors he seems to have made 
in his message regarding H. R. 6042. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
letter by my distinguished friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Virginia, 
PorTER Harpy, JR., in which he seeks an 
official determination by the Comptroller 
General of the issues involved in the 
President’s message. Also included is 
the text of the President's message. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
JOSFPH CAMPBELL, 
The Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CAMPBELL: Section 638 of the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act of 
1956 provides that funds appropriated in 
that act cannot be used for the perform- 
ance under contract with private industry 
of functions theretofore carried on by civil- 
ian Government personnel if the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate or the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives disapproves. 

Under date of July 13, 1955, the President 
of the United States sent to the Congress 
a statement setting forth his position in 


Hon 
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connection with section 638. He stated, in 
substance, that he had approved the bill, 
but that were it not for the urgent need 
of the funds by the Department of Defense 
he would have withheld his approval of the 
bill, since he had been advised by the Attor- 
ney General that section 638 constitutes an 
unconstitutional invasion of the province of 
the Executive; that he believed it to be his 
duty to oppose such a violation; and that 
while Congress has the right to deny an 
appropriation, it has not the right to confer 
upon its committees the power to veto 
executive action in the administration of an 
appropriation. A particularly pertinent part 
of the statement reads as follows: 

“Since the organization of our Govern- 
ment, the President ‘:as felt bound to in- 
sist that executive functions be maintained 
unimpaired by legislative encroachment, 
just as the legislative branch has felt bound 
to resist interference with its power by the 
Executive. To acquiesce in a provision that 
seeks to encroach upon the proper author- 
ity of the Executive establishes a dangerous 
precedent. Ido not, by my approval of H. R. 
6042, acquiesce in the provisions of section 
638, and to the extent that this section seeks 
to give to the Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
authority to veto or prevent executive ac- 
tion, such section will be regarded as in- 
valid by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in the administration of H. R. 6042, 
unless otherwise determined by a court of 
competent jurisdiction.” 

The question upon which I should like to 
have your advice concerns the authority and 
the responsibility of the General Account- 
ing Office in the audit of appropriated funds 
to disallow credit for payments which con- 
travene the provisions either of the act 
which makes the appropriation, or of any 
other applicable statute. 

I am in full accord with the President 
when he refers to the fact that three sepa- 
rate and independent branches of govern- 
ment were established by the Constitution of 
the United States; when he refers to the duty 
and responsibility of each of these branches 
to refrain from exercising functions which 
properly have been conferred upon another 
branch; and when he refers to the duty of 
public officials to resist encroachments upon 
their constituted responsibilities. However, 
I must part company with the President 
when he takes to himself the right to de- 
clare unconstitutional the provisions of any 
law prior to a binding decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

If I interpret the President's statement 
correctly, he takes the position that since he 
believes section 638 to be unconstitutional, 
upon advice by his legal adviser, the At- 
torney General, he does not intend to com- 
ply with that section unless it be declared 
valid by a court of competent jurisdiction. 
I had always thought that once a bill is 
passed by both Houses of the Congress and 
signed by the President of the United States, 
the provisions of that law were binding on all 
of us. I had always thought that personal 
views with respect to constitutionality, no 
matter by whom those views might be enter- 
tained, could not detract one iota from the 
conclusive effect of the law so long as it 
remained on the books unrepealed, or until 
its provisions were declared to be unconsti- 
tutional by a court of last resort. In this I 
am reminded—and I might say supported:— 
by a portion of Abraham Lincoln's first 
inaugural address, in which he said: 

“I take the official oath today with no men- 
tal reservations and with no purpose to con- 
strue the Constitution or laws by any hyper- 
critical rules; and while I do not choose 
now to specify particular acts of Congress as 
proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it 
will be much safer for all, both in official 
and private stations, to conform to and abide 
by all those acts which stand unrepealed 
than to violate any of them trusting to find 
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impunity in having them to be held t, 
unconstitutional.” ; 

Unless I am greatly mistaken ¢ 
Comptroller Generals have taken 
tion that it is not a proper functio; 
office to determine constitutionality <q; 
duly enacted by the Congress. I believe . 
that in the past when there have com + 
attention of the Comptroller Genera < 
which indicate an intention not to po. Mi: 
to duly enacted provisions of law, firm « 
were taken by the General Accountins 
to obviate such intended violations o- 5.. 
even to the extent of withholding +,., 
from the agency involved. Sp 
should like to know what the Gene, 1 x 
counting Office intends to do in the sj: ca 
at hand. 

Sincerely yours, 
PorTER Harpy, Jr 
Member of ( 
To the Congress of the United Stat 

I have today approved H. R. 604 
appropriations for the Department of Dy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 195¢ 
for other purposes. I have dons f 
the funds which the bill makes 
urgently needed by the Department De- 
fense. Except for this imperative need 
would have withheld my approval 
for I am advised by the Attorney Gen: 
that one of its provisions, secti 
stitutes an unconstitutional invasi 
province of the Executive. 

Section 638 deals with the authority o 
the Department of Defense to rid it 
many of the manifold activities 
been performing with its civilian per 
and that can be adequately and econon 
performed by private industry with 
ger to the national security. That s 
states that funds appropriated in the 
cannot be used to enable the Secretar 
Defense to exercise this authority if 
case of any activity of the Department 
posed to be terminated, the Appr 
Committee of the Senate or the App: 
tions Committee of the House of Repres¢ 
tives disapproves such proposed tern 

The Constitution of the United St 
vides the functions of the Governn 
three departments—the legislative, the exec- 
utive, and the judicial—and establishes t 
principle that they shall be kept sepa: 
Neither may exercise functions belo) 
the others. Section 638 violates thi 
stitutional principle. 

I believe it to be my duty to oppose su 
a violation. The Congress has the power 
and the right to grant or to deny an 
priation. But once an appropriation | 
the appropriation must, under the ¢ 
tion, be administered by the 
branch of the Government alone, and 
Congress has no right to confer upon 
committees the power to veto executive 
tion or to prevent executive act 
becoming effective. 

Since the organization of our Governmen' 
the President has felt bound t 
executive functions be maintained 
paired by legislative encroachment 
the legislative branch has felt bound to resist 
interference with its power by the Execul 
To acquiesce in a provision that seeks ' 
encroach upon the proper authority of | 
Executive establishes a dangerous p! 

I do not, by my approval of H. R. 6042 

esce in the provisions of section 638 

the extent that this section seeks t 

the Appropriations Committee of the sens 
and House of Representatives authori) 
veto or prevent executive action, such st- 
tion will be regarded as invalid by the ex 
tive branch of the Government in the acm 
istration of H. R. 6042, unless otherwise a 
termined by a court of competent jure 
diction. 

One other rider adced to the bill! is 
unfortunate. This rider—contained 1 ‘ 
tion 630—virtually precludes the »¢ 


executive 





most 














ring the purchase of foreign 

ik yarn for cartridge cloth. 
attached to the bill without 
portunity for reasons against it 
ted—runs directly counter to the 
have been taken by the admin- 
the field of Government procure- 
No reason appears why foreign 
ilk yarn, or indeed any other 
nmodity of foreign origin, should 
for special exemption from 
provisions of the buy-American 
By making it virtually impos- 
riends abroad to sell us goods 
ods are materially less expen- 
pavers than those that can be 
tically, such provisions could 
attrition of our whole inter- 
de policy and bring about im- 
r relations with other nations. 
nest hope that as soon as pos- 
rress Will repeal section 630 of 

entirety. 
DwiGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
11TE House, July i3, 1955. 





Annual Report of Hon. Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright, Member of Congress, First Dis- 
trict of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
t my annual report to you, the citi- 
taxpayer. As your Congress- 
man, I am your employee; consequently, 

are entitled to know what has tran- 
ired in the Congress of the United 
tes this year. 

To properly present the picture to you, 
we must start with the President’s state 
Union message in January. At 
that time President Eisenhower asked 

Congress for specific legislation for 

1e benefit of all of the people. He set 
the guideposts for Congress to follow. 
Rather than say whether this was a good 
or bad Congress, let me present a basic 
score chart. Then you can determine 
we were useful or whether we 
“do-nothing.”’ Remember one 

This Congress was controlled by 
Democratic Party. They had 
enough votes alone to carry out the 
President’s: program had they been so 


zen, tiie 


m| 


ol the 


whether 


THE EISENHOWER REQUESTS 
First. A badly needed national high- 
gram was offered. This was 
a straight Democratic Party 


Second. A strong resolution on the 
defense of Formosa was requested. 


passed with only three dissent- 

votes 
Third. Extension of fiexible farm sup- 
to help all farmers was part of the 
ihower Republican program. This 
defeated by a coalition of midwest- 
ern Republicans and the Democrats. 

Fourth. Extension of the draft was rec- 
ommended. This measure was passed by 
4 Dipartisan vote. 


Ei e] 
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Fifth. A military Reserve program 
was proposed. The Congress, on a split- 
party vote, gave the President a very 
weak manpower law 

Sixth. Federal aid to school building 
was called for. The Democratic leader- 
ship refused to let the measure be de- 
bated. 

Seventh. Better he: and 
requirements were urged. The 
cratic leadership refused to 
Measure be debated. 

Eighth. A increase—from 
75 cents to 99 cents—in the minimum- 
law vw 


lth welfare 
Demo- 
let this 


reasonable 


wage as suggested. Big union 
pressure forced the Democrats to pass 
a $1 minimum. By this action they 


killed all chance of widening coverage. 
The 90-cent figure would have offered 
the opportunity to give coverage to those 
unfortunate who do not have the 
benefit of big union representation. 

Ninth. The President's atom-powered 
merchant ship proposal would have done 
much to advance our practical applica- 
tion policy for the peaceful use of atomic 
energy The Democratic-controlled 
committes of Con ss turned down this 
reasonable request on straight party- 
line votes 

Tenth. Statehood for Hawaii was de- 
feated by the Democratic leadership 
forcing Alaska into the vote 

Eleventh. Pay increases for the mili- 
tary and for the Federal employees were 
passed by a large bipartisan vote. 

Twelfth military assistance 


people 


Foreign 


was passed by a moderate bipartisan 
vote. ; 

These 12 major items are symbolic of 
the treatment the President received. 


AS you can see six measures were de- 
feated outright. The balance, except the 
noncontroversial, were reduced in po- 
tentiality. 

It is difficult to understand why, for 
example, the Democratic leadership 
turned a deaf ear to the President’s 
request for juvenile delinquency studies. 
In the field of foreign affairs, tariff and 
trade, the Democratic Congress has sup- 


ported the President rather well. But 
this impression has tended to mislead 
the public into believing that this has 


also been true with respect to domestic 
matters. While I have mentioned a 
number of key items in the President's 
program which the Congress killed or 
pigeonholed, additional mention must be 
made on one issue: Roads. What better 
way of expressing my own opinion than 
to quote the President’s statement: 

appointed by the rejection 
Representatives of legisla- 
nationwide system of 


Iam deeply di 
by the House of 
tion to 
highway 

The Nation badly needs new 


people 


authorize a 


highways 
nomy and 
istruction of 
at once. 


The good of our 


of our defense, requires that cor 
these highways be undertaken 


of our ec¢ 


There is difference of conviction, I realize, 
over means of financing this construction. 
I have proposed one plan of financing 


which I consider to be sound. Others have 
proposed other methods. Adequate financ- 
ing there must be, but contention over the 
method should not be permitted to deny our 
people these critically needed roads. 

I would devoutly hope that the Congress 
would reconsider this entire matter before 
terminating this session. 
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Congress did not reconsider: 214 Dem- 
ocrats joined 7 Republicans in voting 
down the President's proposal. But they 
went even further; 128 Democrats voted 
against their own road bill. This is 
another example proving the difficulties 


a Republican President must endure with 
a Democratic Congress. Newspaper ac- 
counts tend to overplay what has been 


done; they skip lightly over the failure 

Yet the President on his own initia- 
tive carried out two more Republican 
pledges. He obtained the release of our 
fliers, unjustly imprisoned by the Chinese 
Communists. But possibly more impor- 
tant, he also put forward the 
at the Geneva: summit 
There is now a cautious hope for world 
harmony. 

A report to the people that ne 
to present these facts to you would be 
worthless. Now you can be the judge of 
this Ist session of 84th Congres: 


CONTINUED L( AL PR ERITY 


1 v ft . ‘a 
REY LO peact 


conference 
lect } 
LeCLEa 


+ha 
tne 


In my annual report of 1954 I pre- 
dicted for Long Island—for 1955—abun- 
dance and prosperity. I: predicted a 
continuance of our population increase; 
of our building boom: of continued in- 
dustrial expansion. My political oppo- 
nents cried, “Politics.” Yet every bu- 
reau of Government shows that, for once, 
people in a peacetime economy “never 


did have it so good.” The population 


figures obtained from unofficial sources— 
we do not have a census until 1960— 
shows that this congressional district 


probably well over 600,000, or double the 
size at the time of my election in / 
For the next 12 months, I predict a 
continuation of this expansion and pros- 
perity for Long Island in nearly all man- 
ner or means with the principal excep- 
tion of the potato farmer. And why 
he suffering? Overproduction is the 
Simple and correct answer. California, 
for example, has planted thousands upon 
thousands of new acres in potatoe But 
what is worse is to be found with the 
sometimes termed free-ride farme: He 
is being paid by your Government not 
to plant wheat and corn. So what does 
he do? Why, of course, he plants po- 
tatoes; and, this activity has greatly 
added to this year’s overlarge crop. The 
farmers’ price has been cut to a diminu- 
tive figure. The Congress opposed my 


195 


proposals to restrict the so-called free- 
ride farmer from planting potatoes in 
diverted acres. 

However, your Congressman has at- 


tacked this problem by recommending to 
the Department of Agriculture a 7-point 
program. Wehave held a series of meet- 
ings with the Department leaders and 
with the potato industry in an effort to 
define an effective policy. It is not quite 
as easy aS it sounds: 400 million bushels 
will be grown this year; the country can 
absorb only 340 million by home con- 
sumption and through export What 
does one do with the 60 million bushels? 
Dump them in the ocean? This even 
goes against the grain of the socialist 
types. Crop price support? Maybe. It 
is certainly better than starvation. ‘The 
ultimate answer is less production; but, 
how do you tell a free American farmer 
not to plant this or that? By this-potato 
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example you see but one of the major 
problems a Congressman must face. 
POSTAL MATTERS 


On the positive side of our efforts in 
the postal field, I am pleased to point up 
some of the present achievements: 

A. Obtained new postoffice facilities 
for Bayport, Centereach, North Massa- 
pequa, and Rocky Point. 

B. Obtained an extension of R. F. D. 
services from the Central Islip office. 

C. Obtained city delivery for the 
Parkdaie area from the Farmingdale 
Post Office. 

D. Awaiting an appropriation of up to 
$725,000 for a new post office in Babylon. 

E. Approved city delivery in the vil- 
lage of East Hampton on a permanent 
basis. 

F. Obtained the continuance of opera- 
tion of the Shinnecock Hills Post Office— 
the Department had closed this facility. 

G. Obtained city delivery for West 
Sayville. 

MILITARY AND FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 

Our military appointments have been 
most successful. Two young men from 
Suffolk were among the 21 sent by New 
York to the new Air Force Academy. As 
you can see, this county can well be 
proud to send 10 percent of New York's 
representation when we have less than 
2 percent of the population. The peri- 
odic grades of the young men in all of 
the service academies are sent tome. I 
have written them letters of encourage- 
ment, and sometimes, of warning. Next 
year I will fill additional vacancies based, 
as usual, on a comprehensive examina- 
tion. 

One great field of service by our of- 
fice involves foreign travel. Our office 
expedited the issuance of over 50 pass- 
ports. From the date of application a 
passport takes nearly 6 weeks before it 
is issued. We are averaging slightly 
better than 10 days. 

People say the Refugee Relief Act has 
not been working. This is fallacious. 
This year we have assisted more than 40 
people in obtaining admission to this 
country, and over half of these were ad- 
mitted under this act. Of seven private 
immigration bills introduced in this past 
session of Congress, favorable action was 
taken by the House of Representatives 
on all but one. Two have already re- 
ceived final action by the President. 
The other four bills will be acted upon by 
the Senate early in the next session. It 
is anticipated that final action by the 
President would be taken no later than 
March 1. 

We have serviced over 50 veterans’ 
cases, clarifying such matters as national 
service life insurance dividends and dis- 
ability compensation. We have gone to 
the Veterans’ Administration in 10 in- 
stances of reported abuses by builders in 
veterans’ housing matters. For all but 
one instance the complaints have been 
successfully resolved; and, in this one, 
we believe a settlement wil be obtained. 

We have received over 80 requests from 
servicemen for compassionate transfers 
and emergency leaves or discharges. 
The policy for our Government must 
be obse>ved, yet in certain very des- 


perate situations we have been able to 
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bring a boy home in time to visit with 
a dying parent. We are able to obtain 
special discharges in cases of extreme 
hardship. In one instance we were able 
to arrange, on 8 hours’ notice for a 
mother to fly to England to visit her GI 
son, badly injured in an auto accident. 


EROSION AND PUBLIC WORKS 


In the field of public works for Long 
Island, we believe that more has been 
achieved, with one major exception, than 
in any single year. For example, Fire 
Island Inlet was accepted as a perma- 
nent maintenance project. The United 
States Army engineers have allocated 
funds for studies of both the Moriches 
and Shinnecock Inlets. This will require 
an expenditure of $16,400. Based on 
these studies, permanent programs will 
be instituted. In addition to these 
achievements, for the two inlets in ques- 
tion, the Coast Guard has made sizable 
commitments with regard to their re- 
ceiving new channel markings 

For years the users of Mattituck and 
Montauk Harbors have been demanding 
a better channel. This year we succeed- 
ed, and dredging work has just been com- 
pleted. More must be done. For exam- 
ple, in the Montauk Harbor case we will 
make an all-out effort to obtain funds 
for repair and maintenance of the south- 
east jetty. Maintenance funds were ob- 
tained for the dredging of the Great 
South Bay inland waterway channel. 
This, too, must be kept open or else the 
advantage of this natural waterway is 
lost. 

One unfortunate story must be related. 
Due to a refusal on the part of the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York to per- 
mit the contribution of $12,500, a $50,000 
cooperative study has been willfully de- 
layed. No progress on erosion can be 
realized until the United States Army 
engineers make the survey in question. 
Fifty percent of the funds must come 
from State and local sources and 50 per- 
cent from the Federal Government. 
Late last year the county of Suffolk put 
up its share—$12,500. This was to be 
added to last year’s token amount pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. Con- 
gress completed the balance of the Fed- 
eral funds this year. However, even 
after a visit to Suffolk County, and, 
recognizing our plight, the Governor of 
New York—Averell Harriman—withheld 
State moneys from this project until re- 
cently. It is utterly incomprehensible 
why politics should be injected into 
beach erosion. In Washington, Repub- 
licans and Democrats work in harmony 
where the public welfare requires. Why 
should this not be true in New York 
State? 

HURRICANE WARNINGS 

You may remember that directly after 
hurricane Carol, in September 1954, I 
visited with the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau and his staff. At that time I 
recommended vast changes in the hurri- 
cane advisery services. The results will 
be seen this year in the excellent warn- 
ing systems provided when and if a hur- 
ricane is sighted. 

The Weather Bureau is only one phase 
of hurricane work. A disaster plan on 
the local level is essential. 


August 9- 
« } 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In addition to these major projeo; 
number of local and miscellaneoys ; 
should be called to your attention 

First. A special column has been ywy:. 
ten for your weekly newspaper. {p +; 
manner you can be constantly aware . 
current problems. For the balance ,: 
this year my column will be written ), 
members of the President’s Cabinet «»- 
other executive heads. - 

Second. A regular radio broadcast ys. 
port has been made over all loca! yag 
stations each Sunday from Janyg 
through August. These will be resume; 
in January 1956. : 

Third. Office hours are held per} 
cally in Huntington and Wainscott. | 
addition, the Washington office wil] pyo. 
vide daily service 52 weeks a year 4 
members of my staff will be availab) 
Long Island at all times. 

Fourth. Consultations have been hejg 
witn the Director of Fish and Wildlis, 
and the Secretary of the Interior in 
effort to have the special Lone Islang 
wildfowl hunting season continued 

Fifth. Prohibited the closing of the 
Shinnecock Canal bridge by the United 
States Army Antiaircraft Command 
Had this action taken place, Southport 
would have been cut off durin 
crucial weekend traffic periods 

Sixth. Have advocated and 
suing the possibility of erecting a né 
bridge across the Shinnecock Canal to 
accommodate present traffic demand 

Seventh. Have interceded in behalf 
local residents with the United Stat 
Army to see that no community har: 
curred in the selection and operat 
Nike sites. This often prov: 
due to the personal interes | 
However, location of the « le 
are in the best interests of | tior 
defense. 

Eighth. Polled, at my own expense. 4 
cross section of the citizens of the dis- 
trict on the issues of the day. Only by 
sampling your opinion can I be kept cor 
stantly aware of your views. 

Ninth. Conducted an Americanism 
essay contest for youngsters with the 
prize—a framed parchment of the oath 
of allegiance—being presented to the 
winner by President Dwight Eisenhower 
in his office in the White House. Not 
only were the winner and his family 
present, but also the leaders of Suffolk 
County's veterans’ organizations partici- 
pated. 

Tenth. Established and presented : 
political-science prize at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy 3! 
Kings Point. While this institution } 
not in the district, we on Long Island a! 
all proud of its record. 

Eleventh. Assisted First District sm 
business firms in obtaining thel 
share of defense contracts. 

Twelfth. Introduced legislation for tht 
reimbursement of federally 
school districts which had alread) 
ahead with their school-building P! 
grams, This legislation passed the Hou 
of Representatives, the Senate, and " 
signed by the President of the United 
States. Many Long Island schoo! Gbs- 
tricts have benefited from this, 3° 


a 
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chool districts throughout the 
States. 
1 it has been a pleasure to 
for another year. Your pa- 
e we have tried and have 
iecessful, is especially appre- 
comments, advice, and 
re always welcome. 





\ctivities of the Select Committee on 
Cmall Business of the House of Repre- 
centatives—The Chairman’s Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(ON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
uesday, August 2, 1955 


My PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Se- 
Committee on Small Business was 
n the 84th Congress by House 
on 114, agreed to on January 27, 
Creation of the present committee 
the seventh consecutive Con- 
which a Small Business Com- 
been appointed since the first 
committee was created in 1941, by 
resolution which I introduced. 
During the first session of the 84th 
as in past years, a large part 
of the committee’s time and staff assist- 
ance has been taken up with the han- 
dling of a large volume of day-to-day re- 
ests from small businesses. These re- 
referred to the committee, 
the most part, by Members of the 
They cover, it would seem, al- 
m topic under the sun. The 
vulk of these, however, have been from 
mall iness men who have become 
rumeshed in a procedural snarl while at- 


C f 


lestS were 


H 
nou 


10st every 


temptir to conclude some _ business 
transaction the Government, who 
transat ome business with the 


it oy who find that some Gov- 
ire or regulation is work- 
Not a few of the com- 

vil ung the committee concern 
lege ..olotions of law, or alleged mal- 
leasiue- or misfeasance on the part of 
Government personnel, and the com- 


plair wishes to preserve a degree of 
confidentiality from the executive 


anch, or is not sure of the proper place 
> his complaint. 
Altogether there have been many hun- 
creas of requests for individual assist- 
ance or information, and these have re- 
quire da large volume of correspondence 
and a large number of meetings. The 
committee has given attention to each 
juest made of it, and has tried in each 
Stance to render useful assistance or 
advice. The committee has given par- 
cular attention, however, to those re- 
guests which indicate that in helping 
| Individual firm, we will also help small 
hess generally. In short, the com- 
ttee has paid particular attention to 
quests which indicate that some Gov- 
“nment practice or procedure is ad- 
‘ersely affecting small business, or that 
some other condition exists which may 
acve rst ly affect numbers of small-busi- 


ims, 








t 





PROSPERITY OF SMALI BUSINESS 

The large volume of requests for as- 
sistance in transacting business with the 
Government may reflect in part the not- 
too-prosperous state of the small-busi- 
ness segments of business. The unprece- 
dented earnings and dividend payments 
enjoyed by many of the big corporations 
during recent months reflect a business 
prosperity in which smaller firms have 
not fully shared. Reports of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission for the 
first quarter of this year show that profit 
rates of manufacturing corporations 
were graduated in accordance with the 
corporate-size class. Furthermore, while 
profit rates of the largest manufactur- 
ing corporations have gone up in recent 
years, profit rates of smaller corpora- 
tions have drastically fallen. Annual 
rates of profits—after taxes—for four 
selected size groups of manufacturing 
corporations may be compared for the 
last several years, as follows: 
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While there are no official figures for 
profits in the trade and service fields, 
Dun & Bradstreet’s reports of business 
failures suggest that small firms in these 
fields have likewise failed to keep pace 
in the big business prosperity. Al- 
though there were slightly fewer failures 
in retail trade and commercial service 
during the first 6 months of the year 
than there were in the business down- 
turn of the first half of 1954, failures in 
both of these fields have been consid- 
erably greater than in the 2 previous 
years. The number of retail-trade fail- 
ures in the first half of 1955 were 36 
percent and 31 percent greater, respec- 
tively, than in the first half of 1952 and 
1953. Similarly, failures in commercial 
service firms were 33 and 28 percent 
greater than in 1952 and 1953. Failures 
in wholesale trade have increased stead- 
ily since 1952, and the number of such 
failures in the first 6 months of 1955 were 
47 percent greater than in the first half 
of 1952. Substantially all of the failures 
in these three fields—retail, wholesale, 
and service trades—have been failures of 
small firms, where liabilities of less than 
$100,000 were involved. 


FORMAL INVESTIGATIONS 


In addition to its day-to-day opera- 
tions, the committee has organized five 
subcommittees to carry on planned pro- 
grams of study and investigation. On 
February 23, 1955, the committee met in 
open session and announced work pro- 
grams which encompass a wide variety 
of subject matter. On introducing the 
committee's work program at this meet- 
ing I pointed out that— 

It has been principally for the reason that 
80 many subjects impinge upon the wel- 
fare of small business that the House of 
maintained a Small 


Representatives has 
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Business Committee during the last 14 year 

This committee's Job is to study these sub- 
jects from the standpoint of smal) busines: 
and to keep the House advised For the 


same reason, however, our committee can 
hope only to investigate tiose subjects which 
are of the more pressing importance small 
business. Yet, even so, our agenda is an 
ambitious one, 

IT should like to take up now, a brief 


review of each of the subcommittees 
programs and the progress of each dur- 


ing the session of Congress recently 
closed 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 ON FFEFDERAL REGULATORY 
COMMISSIONS 
Subcommittee No. 1 is composed of the 


Honorable Joe L. Evins, of Tennessee, 
chairman; Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of 
New York; and Hon. WILLIAM M..McCUL- 
LOCH, of Ohio. 

The subcommittee has as its goal a 
careful study and investigation of the 
organization and procedures of some 6 
or 8 independent Federal regulatory 
agencies. The duties of these agencies 
include enforcement of trade anti- 
monopoly laws, and the regulation of 
several major segments of business. Sev- 
eral of these so-called regulatory agen- 
cies, such as the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, exercise powers to decide which 
private firms shall be licensed to operate 
the quasi-monopolistic business under 
the jurisdiction of these agencies, and 
under which terms and conditions these 
business franchises shall be enjoved. 
Manifestly, the manner in which these 
ageneies exercise their powers determines 
competitive relationships in which small 
business has a vital concern. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, while it has no 
duties for regulating commerce, in the 
strict sense of the phrase, is no less of 
vital importance to small business. Its 
function is to try to maintain competi- 
tion so that competition will be an ef- 
fective regulator of those segments of 
business which are not regulated by the 
other regulatory agencies. It has the 
duty of enforcing certain of the anti- 
trust laws, including the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which have been designed 
to protect small business and the public 
generally from monopolistic practices 

One frequently made allegation which 
the subcommittee is looking into is that 
these regulatory agencies have lost their 
independence, through reorganization, 
and have in practical effect become a 
part of the executive branch. In an- 
nouncing the program of the subcom- 
mittee, the chairman [Mr. EvINs 

We shall pay particular attention to those 


and 


Sala: 


commissions which have been reorganized 
under a Hoover Commission reorganization 
plan. These regulatory commissions were 


originally conceived to be nonpartisan, or at 
least bipartisan, and they were intended 
to be of a judicial character. Most cer- 
tainly, they were set up to be independent 
of the executive branch of the Government 
The Hoover Commission plans made a radi- 
cal change from this original 
These plans made the chairman of 
commission responsible to the President, to 
serve at the pleasure of the President, and 
they gave the chairman complete control 
and direction over the commissions’ staff. 
It is now time to find out how these re- 
organizations have worked out. 


conception 


eacn 
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The subcommittee has collected and 
analyzed a considerable body of infor- 
mation bearing upon the organization 
and enforcement procedures of the 
FTC and the FPC. In addition, public 
hearings were held at which officials 
and former officials of the FTC and the 
FPC testified on July 18 through 22 and 
on July 27 and 28. 

Conceptually, the independent regu- 
latory agencies operate under delega- 
tions of Congress’ powers to regulate 
commerce. They were originally in- 
tended to be arms of the Congress and 
were charged with the enforcement of 
no policy but the policy of the law. 
Hence, if through reorganization, or 
otherwise, these agencies have come un- 
der big-business domination, control or 
even influence, then the Federal agen- 
cies and laws which were intended to 
give impartial treatment to small busi- 
ness have been subverted. 

Investigations to date have revealed 
that if the top managements of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission have not demon- 
strated injudicious leanings in favor of 
big business, these officials have demon- 
strated at least a lack of candor in ac- 
counting to congressional committees, 
and to the public generally, for their 
stewardships of these public agencies. 

FACTS AND CLAIMS ABOUT FTC AND FPC 

With reference to the Federal Trade 
Commission, the record reveals several 
items of too serious a nature to be light- 
ly dismissed. 

First. The present Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission—Mr. How- 
rey—while holding this judicial office, 
became a member of a group known as 
the Attorney General’s National Com- 
mittee to Study Antitrust Laws, and as- 
sisted that group in preparing a major 
lobbying effort against the antitrust 
laws. Among other things, the FTC 
Chairman assigned staff members of the 
FTC to assist this group in writing its 
report, thus diverting funds which had 
been appropriated by Congress for en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws to the 
benefit of a private lobbying group whose 
efforts are directed at wrecking the anti- 
trust laws. The membership of this 
group was well known when the FTC 
Chairman joined it; and the group was 
well known to be made up almost ex- 
clusively of lawyers who specialize in de- 
fending big business clients in antitrust 
suits. Another fact which Mr. Howrey 
could easily have learned before joining 
this group, if he did not know, was that 
half of the lawyers in this group were 
representing defendants in antitrust 
Suits which were actually pending at the 
very time these lawyers set out to write 
their report. Subsequently Mr. Howrey 
Signed the report of this group, thus 
lending the prestige of his high office to a 
long list of recommendations for weak- 
ening the antitrust laws, including both 
recommendations for tricky changes in 
the interpretation of these laws by the 
FTC and the courts and recommenda- 
tions for weakening these laws by new 
legislation. Several of the antitrust 


laws which would be wrecked or substan- 
tially weakened by these recommenda- 
tions, 


including the Robinson-Patman 
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Act, are among the laws which this offi- 
cial took an oath to uphold and enforce. 
Second. During the 2 years of Mr. 
Howrey’s chairmanship of the FTC, he 
and his General Counsel—Mr. Kintner— 
have made numerous public references 
to the Chairman’s alleged purity of judi- 
cial conduct in disqualifying himself 
from participating in cases in which he 
had represented big business clients be- 
fore the FTC as a private lawyer. More- 
over, FTC’s General Counsel testified un- 
der oath before the subcommittee that 
the Chairman had never discussed with 
him the FTC's quantity limit case 
against the rubber-tire manufacturers, a 
case in which Mr. Howrey had been 
counsel for the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. Yet 2 minutes later, the Chairman 
of the FTC was forced to admit that he 
had accompanied the FTC’s General 
Counsel on a secret visit to the Solicitor 
General of the United States and that 
together they discussed this case with 
the Solicitor General. In explanation 
for their conduct, both FTC Chairman 
Howrey and Mr. Kintner told the sub- 
committee that the purpose of their 
visit to the Solicitor General was to urge 
him to comply with a formal request of 
the Federal Trade Commission that he 
petition the Supreme Court of the United 
States to review this case. The facts 
show that after the informal visit from 
the FTC Chairman and his Genera 
Counsel, the Solicitor General rejected 
the FTC's formal request. An inevitable 
result of this was that the case was re- 
manded to a United States district 
court; and a probable further result will 
be that another 10 years will elapse be- 
fore this case reaches the Supreme 
Court, during which time the FTC's 
cease-and-desist order will be held in 
abeyance, and the tire companies in- 
volved in this case will be free to con- 
tinue the monopolistic practices which 
the FTC's order was intended to stop. 

Third. Both the FTC Chairman and 
his General Counsel have made a num- 
ber of speeches during the past 12 
months giving the impression that the 
FTC had mobilized to combat the wave 
of business mergers which has been re- 
ceiving a great deal of public attention, 
and that this agency was going vigor- 
ously about the enforcement of the new 
antimerger law. For example, on Jan- 
uary 27, 1955, FTC’s General Counsel 
made a speech which was headlined in 
the press as “Mergers Jam FTC Work, 
Official Says.” 

A subcommittee questionnaire an- 
swered by the FTC in March shows, 
however, that through mid-February 
1955 only 6 percent of FTC's expenses 
had been made for antimerger work, in- 
cluding a substantial sum spent in mak- 
ing a study of mergers. A further an- 
swer to the subcomittee’s questionnaire 
revealed that the FTC had not issued 
a single antimerger complaint in the 915 
months since Chairman Howrey’s much- 
ballyhooed reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which was to 
mobilize the FTC to cope with mergers 
and other monopoly problems. 

In mid-May 1955, the Federal Trade 
Commission released a 230-page report 
on mergers. Data in this report showed 








Aunqust 9- 
that 522 corporate mergers haq 
made by combines having in excec 
$50 million of assets, and the ran. 
shows such other facts as these: 99 },, 
corporations had acquired and m, 
244 other corporations; 1 hugs Corpors 
tion had acquired and merged 42 5. 
corporations in the dairy-food fielq a, 
another huge corporation had acquis, 
and merged 17 corporations in the ca», 
field. FTC still had issued no an; 
merger complaint during the fisca] ; 
1955. In June 1955 a hearing befor , 
subcommittee of the House Comm; ma 
on the Judiciary revealed that FT¢ } 
still issued no antimerger complajr: 
during the fiscal year 1955, and ¢ 
had made only 4 field investi 
mergers. 

Fourth. Over the past 18 month 
FTC Chairman and his General Coyp. 
sel—Mr. Kintner—have made nume; 
speeches describing a new and yj 
program for prosecuting vio] 
the FTC cease-and-desist orders which 
have accumulated over the y: I 


be en, 


AW) 


July 18, 1955, FTC’s General Couns 
was forced to admit that under Mr 
Howrey’s chairmanship the FTC has n 
brought a single suit seeking penalt 
for a violation of FTC’s cease-and-des} 
orders in antimonopoly cases. The yj 
orous new program, which is under t 
General Counsel’s direction, 

ever, resulted in civil pe 
against small-business firms f 
violations of orders against 
misleading advertising. 

The factual basis for FTC's 1 
claims that its work during the pas 
fiscal year has set an all-time 
for vigorous enforcement of nti 
monopoly laws are yet to be examined 
The FTC publicity handouts make mu 
of the point that 30 cease-and-d 
orders were issued in antimono} 
during the year, as compared t 
age of 24 per year in the 4 previ 
These handouts neglect to mention 
ever, that 18, or nearly two-third 
the 30 antimonopoly orders issu 
the past fiscal year were worked ou 
agreement with the alleged law violat 
and were consented to by them withou 
contest. The quality of the orders 
issued even without the violator’s con- 
sent, moreover, is a matter whic! be 
appraised only after the conten 
orders are carefully compared \ 
exact charges previously mad in 
the alleged violators in the FTC com- 
plaints. A former FTC Comm 
told the subcommittee, with rei 
these statistics, that “it is very ‘ 
make out a case of great activit; 
do not differentiate the elep 
the rabbits.” 

The other basis on which the FTC 13! 
its claims to record-sitting an 
activity is the fact that it issued 
complaints in the past year, a 
to an average of 29 new com} 
the 4 previous fiscal years. An 0! 
made allegation is thet FTC hi 
directed its antimonopoly comp/aints 
small-business firms and has thus shit's 
its fire from the monopoly “eiephatis 
to the monopoly “rabbits.” Tl is allegae 
tion could be quickly and defint 








» comparing the asset sizes of the 
. aeainst which complaints have 

<jed during the past several years. 
19. 1955, the subcommittee re- 
rc Chairman Howrey to sub- 
ich comparisons, but to date this 
ymation has not been received by the 
mmiuttee. 
y reference to the Federal Power 
in. the investigation to date 


i] 


ment of this agency has not shown 
aicious leanings in favor of big busi- 
too, has veen less than candid 
, discussing with congressional commit- 
iin of its actions which have 
favored big business. 
" pirst. The subcommittee’s investiga- 
n revealed that the FPC and certain 
‘ its staff members advised on and 
istea in the drafting of the proposed 
ixon-Yates contract. Evidence ad- 
duced at the hearings on July 28, 1955, 
reveals that the General Counsel and 
two assistant general counsels of the 
“s Bureau of Laws had been asked 
for legal opinions on the Dixon-Yates 
ntract at the time this contract was 
negotiated and that these three 
officials had rendered opinions strongly 
condemning the proposed contract. 
Two jegal memoranda on this subject 
prepared by the Acting General Counsel 
and the Assistant General Counsel! of the 
FPC were submitted to the FPC in late 
August of 1954, and the FPC formally 
heard the opinion of its General Counsel 
on the same subject in mid-September 
of 1954. Yet in November 1954, when 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
sought to obtain from the FPC Chair- 
man—Mr. Kuykendall—any opinions 
which FPC’s Bureau of Laws might have 
rendered on the Dixon-Yates contract, 
the FPC Chairman told that committee 
that the Bureau of Laws had not been 
asked to render an opinion. 

Second. While the Small Business 
Committee has not and will not attempt 
to appraise the question whether the 
public interest would have been better 
served by the construction of Federal 
high dam in Hells Canyon than by turn- 
ing this power site over to a private 
utility for the erection of low dams, the 
committee has noted that in its an- 
nouncement of August 3, 1955, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission states that it 
formally decided this question on July 
27, 1955. In testifying before the sub- 
committee on July 28 the FPC Chair- 
man refused to answer questions per- 
taining to the Hells Canyon matter on 
the ground that this matter was pend- 
ing before the Federal Power Commis- 
s10n for decision. 

QUESTIONS OF INDEPENDENCE 


_ The subcommittee’s studies to date in- 
Gicate that a number of the regulatory 
asencies were reorganized not only as 
a result of the Hoover Commission reor- 
Fanization plans, but that they have 
Subsequently been reorganized to meet 
recommendations of private firms of 
Management consultants, or consultants 
‘mployed for this purpose. Information 
obtained from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission, and the Federal Power Com- 


( 
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dell 
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mission indicate that all of these agen- 
cies have been twice reorganized since 
1950. 

The investigations and hearings to 
date have raised a number of important 
issues about which the subcommittee 
has not yet reached conclusions. It may 
be noted, however, that a diversity of 
views has been expressed concerning the 
System whereby the Chairmen of these 
Commissions are named by the Presi- 
dent. 

With reference to the FTC, the Chair- 
man—Mr. Howrey—testified that he ap- 
proves the present system. Commis- 
sioner Gwynne indicated that he like- 
wise favors the system of a permanent 
Chairman and believes this system con- 
tributes to more prompt handling of 
the Commission’s work. Commissioner 
Secrest indicated that because of his 
limited experience on the FTC he had 
no recommendation on the question 
whether the system of Commission se- 
lection of its Chairman, or Presidential 
selection, is better, but Commissioner 
Secrest did recommend taking away the 
power of the President to change the 
Chairman. Commissioner Mead, who 
will retire from the FTC on September 
26, strongly recommended a return to 
the system whereby the FTC selects its 
own Chairman, with the creation of a 
strong executive officer to be responsible 
to the whole Commission. Former 
Commissioners Carson, Spingarn, and 
Caretta—who likewise served on the FTC 
both before and after the Hoover Com- 
mission reorganization plan went into 
effect—made similar recommendations. 
Former Commissioner Freer, who is now 
a practicing attorney before the ICC and 
the FPC, gave the subcommittee a his- 
tory of the various organization plans 
which have been tried in those Commis- 
sions, and strongly urged a return to the 
system whereby the regulatory Commis- 
sions select their own Chairmen. 

Testimony of officials of the FPC was 
unanimous on the point that this Com- 
mission is intended, and must be in fact, 
an arm of Congress, free from executive 
influence. Hearings brought out that 
the Chairman—Mr. Kuykendall—had 
sought and received from the White 
House an opinion concerning the scope 
of his power and duties as Chairman. 

The Chairman—Mr. Kuykendall—ex- 
pressed agreement with the reorganiza- 
tion plan under which the FPC now 
operates, although he pointed out that 
he had not been a Commissioner prior 
to the adoption of this plan. Commis- 
sioner Draper, who has been a member 
of the FPC for 22 years, told the sub- 
committee that he preferred the old sys- 
tem and that he had dissented on the 
reorganization plan. 

Commissioner Steuck told the sub- 
committee that he was appointed to the 
Commission since the adoption of the 
reorganization plan, but that he thinks 
under the plan the FPC is pretty efficient. 

Former Commissioner Leland Olds in- 
dicated that he has had no firsthand 
experience with the reorganization plan, 
but he strongly advised against any plan 
of organization which tends to isolate 
the Commission’s staff from the Com- 
mission or which tends to inhibit the 
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consid- 
be- 


free .exchange of policymakin; 
erations and technical information 
tween the Commission and its staff 

Investigation and study of the inde- 
pendent regulatory avrencies will con- 
tinue throughout the fall and winter. 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO 2 ON GOVERNMENT PRO- 

CUREMENT, DISPOSAL AND LOAN ACTIVITIES 

This subcommittee is composed of 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New York, 
chairman; Hon. Joe L. Evins, of Tennes- 
see; and Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, of 
New York. 

For several years now we have had 
laws which declare our public policy to 
be that small business shall have a fair 
share of the Federal business transacted 
with private firms. These declarations 
of policy have been especially clear with 
reference to Government purchases and 
Government disposals of surplus prop- 
erty, and they have also applied at times 
to Government-provided inducements 
for expansion of business capacity. One 
of the primary functions of the Small 
Business Committee has been—likewise 
for several years—to determine to what 
extent this policy is being carried out 
and to recommend steps for seeing that 
the policy is carried out. 

In announcing the program of the 
subcommittee on February 23 the chair- 
man |Mr. MULTER! said: 

Of course, we already know many of the 
answers; the problem is in many respects 
not new to us. The solution of the problem 
requires constant attention and hard work. 
Perhaps our public policy can never be car- 
ried out completely, but we think that 
provements can be made. Great improve- 
ments already have been made in past years 
largely as a result of the work of this com- 
mittee, 


im- 


° 7 . . 

The procedures and practices surr¢ 1- 
ing the Government's transactions with pri- 
vate firms are vastly complex. It was largely 
for this reason that the programs of the 
Small Business Administration were estab- 
lished. In instituting these programs, Con- 
gress created an agent to stay on the job con- 
stantly, to work continuously at finding ways 
to carry out our public policy on safeguard 


ing small business in these procurement and 
disposal matters, and to provide certain tech- 
nical and informational assistance to small 


4 


business of all Kinds so as to build up the 


Nation’s economic strength. 


As the Small Business Act of 1953 was 
to expire on June 30, 1955, the first order 
of business of the subcommittee was to 
appraise the operations of the Small 
Business Administration and to deter- 
mine whether there was a substantial 
need for continuing this agency. Con- 
sequently, during the past session of 
Congress the subcommittee devoted a 
major portion of its time to these prob- 
lems. Since the SBA was created as a 
planning agency, with quasi-supervisory 
duties over the operations of certain pro- 
grams of tht other Federal agencies, it 
was necessary to review the operations of 
these programs in order to obtain a com- 
prehensive review of SBA’s operations, 
and to appraise the success of its mission. 

Public hearings were held on 8 days 
during March. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the General Services 
Administration, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission testified concerning their 
procurement and disposal programs, and 
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concerning SBA’s part in these pro- 
erams. In addition, SBA officials testi- 
fied on its activities in these fields, as well 
as on its loan, technical assistance, and 
other programs. Several small-business 
men, officials of small-business trade as- 
sociations, and several Members of Con- 
egress testified concerning their experi- 
ences with SBA and made thoughtful 
recommendations for improving the 
agency’s operations. The subcommit- 
tee’s report—House Report No. 1045— 
was filed with the Clerk of the House on 
July 1, 1955. Since that date investiga- 
tions and study have continued, particu- 
larly for the purpose of devising recom- 
mendations for a new law. Several of 
the recommendations thus made were 
adopted by Congress and appear in the 
new law—Public Law 268—which was 
signed by the President on August 9, 
1955. 


The 


subcommittee found almost 
unanimous agreement that there is a 
substantial need for continuing a Federal 
small business agency to carry out the 
functions which SBA has been author- 
ized to perform. The committee also 
found, however, the SBA’s performance 
of these functions has fallen consider- 
ably short of the success that could be 
hoped for. 

SMALL 


HELP TO SMALL BUSINESS 


One of the principal functions of the 
SBA is to carry cut the financial assist- 
ance programs authorized by the Small 
3Zusiness Act. It has long been recog- 
nized that there is a serious gap between 
the legitimate needs of small firms for 
business capital and the amount of such 
capital which can be supplied under the 
present organization of private financ- 
ing institutions. Generally speaking the 
central equity markets do not provide a 
practical means whereby small business 
can raise funds. Moreover, the local 
commercial banks upon which small 
business must generally depend for loan 
funds cannot supply such funds ade- 
quately or on the terms which loan funds 
are available to big business. In view 
of the ever-increasing need for business 
loan funds, the deficiency in such funds 
available to small business is an especial- 
ly serious matter. With the abolition 
of the RFC in mid-1953, the SBA was 
given the job of helping to increase the 
flow of loan funds to small business. 

Information made available by the 
subcommittee indicates that although 
SBA has operated its loan program under 
rather narrow definitions of ‘“‘small busi- 
ness,” there are at least 342 million firms 
falling within these definitions, and they 
account for somewhere between one- 
third and one-half of the total volume 

of nonagricultural business done in the 
Nation. Yet, the maximum amount of 
business loans which can be credited to 
SBA's activities over the past 2 years 
has amounted to only $1 out of every 
$1,700 of business investment in new 
plant and equipment during these years. 
Similarly, the maximum amount of busi- 
ness lending which can be attributed to 
SBA—including lending from private 
funds—has amounted to less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the total expansion 
in business debt during these years. 
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SBA has received inquiries from small- 
business men concerning loans at an 
average of better than 11,000 per month. 
In its entire 21 months of operations, 
however, only 5,085 of these inquiries 
successfully passed SBA’s screening tests 
and became formal applications for 
loans. And of these few which SBA did 
allow to become formal applications, it 
approved only about one-fifth, or a net 
of 1,141. Only 395 of these approved 
applications were for direct loans, which 
involve no bank participation, and SBA 
had actually made disbursements of only 
276 of these. 

Although $80 million had been appro- 
priated for SBA’s loan fund, as of April 
30, 1955, it had actually disbursed only 
$19.1 million on business loans, of which 
$2.5 million of principal had been re- 
paid. SBA had, however, charged its 
loan fund with $4.1 million for the ad- 
ministrative expense of its financial- 
assistance program. 

The second major function of the SBA 
is to carry out its statutory obligation 
to assist small business in obtaining a 
fair share for Government purchases 
and production contracts. The volume 
of such purchases and contracts contin- 
ues to account for an important part of 
the total sales of manufactured goods. 
The Department of Defense alone is 
awarding contracts at the rate of ap- 
proximately $16 billion a year, and is, in 
addition, distributing between $1 billion 
and $1.5 billion a year to encourage re- 
search and development. Manifestly, 
the way in which these production con- 
tracts and these funds for research and 
development are distributed will have a 
continuing effect upon private competi- 
tive relationships for many years to 
come. 

SBA has handled its all-important 
obligation for seeing that small business 
obtains a fair share of defense contracts 
by its joint determination program. This 
program is one by which SBA reviews 
proposed procurements and _ recom- 
mends to the military procurement offi- 
cers that certain of these procurements 
be earmarked for distribution among 
firms having less than 500 employees. 
From August 1953, through March 1955, 
the contracts so earmarked amounted 
to 1 percent of the total value of all the 
military contracts awarded in that pe- 
riod, and the contracts so earmarked 
that were actually awarded to firms with 
less than 500 employees amounted to less 
than three-fourths of 1 percent of the 
value of all the military contracts 
awarded in the period. In the same pe- 
riod, military contracts awarded to firms 
with less than 500 employees, whether or 
not earmarked, amounted to 15 percent 
of the value of all the contracts awarded. 
In contrast to the 15 percent of the de- 
fense business which firms with less than 
500 employees actually obtained, and to 
the three-fourths cf 1 percent of the 

contracts which such firms obtained as 
a result of ‘SBA’s efforts, firms with less 
than 500 employees normally account 
for about 42 percent of all the manufac- 
turing in the United States. 

SBA's failure to achieve more than 
microscopic results from its two major 
programs has inevitably raised a grave 
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question whether the 
trouble which this agency has cay, 
small-business firms have not, op 
whole, been greater than its positive». 
tributions to small business: ang ».. 
does not take account of the intanoiw, 
effects of holding out false hope: , 
small-business men that assistance o.. 
be had where, according to the ree.» 
the overwelming odds are that assistan 
cannot be had. It is stron honed 
however, that SBA’s performance yy 
rapidly and markedly improve. 

Your Small Business Committee 
watch and work for improvements in he 
SBA and in this effort the committee y 
need and welcome the observations an; 
suggestions of every Member of th 
House. The new small business } 
which was recently passed into law cive: 
the SBA additional and broader aut} 
ities for assisting small business, py 
only public opinion and the continu 
attention of Congress can compe] } 
these authorities be used. It d be 
plain by now that without the conti; 
ous support and help of the 
elected representatives, who are in 
unique position to know about and 
derstand the complex ways by wh he 
Government can be organized and ruy 
for the special benefit of a 
corporations, our Nation would soon 
paying the price of a totalitarian 
trol over our economic lives. 

Several programs and activities of the 
SBA are urgently in need of immed 
review and decision. The new 
prohibits the SBA from eng: 
tivities which duplicate the a 
other Federal agencies. Thi 
mean that where there is now a { 
den duplication the SBA will necessari! 
be the agency to withdraw from the; 
tivity; but it does mean that a number 
so-called technical assistance program 
for small business must be either 
tered in the SBA or another a 1¢! 
as the Department of Commerce. 1 
committee will appreciate any sucse 
tions from Members of the Houss 
cerning any of these specific activitic 

Without question it is proper and: 
essary that small-business men who 
ply to SBA for a loan be invest 
to their credit standing, their general 
character, and their business reput 
as is common in commercial practi 
Small-business men naturally expect 
be so investigated. It has recently | 
revealed, however, that in addition toin- 
vestigations of the type which are nor- 
mal in commercial practice, SBA has 
secretly been subjecting small-business 
men who apply for loans to securit 
suitability investigations similar t 
required for Federal employes I 
too, to my mind, raises questi for re- 
appraisal, both as to the née 
propriety of Federal prying into pe! 
histories beyond the requirement 
prudent commercial safeguard 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 ON MINERALS AND 

PRODUCTION MATERIALS 

This subcommittee is composed of [! 
Honorable S1pney R. YATES, of Illinois, 
chairman; Hon. Tom Steep, of Oka 
homa; and Hon. Trmotny P. SHEEHA 
Tllinois. 


expense 


people 








-ommittee has as its work pro- 
ations of certain minerals 
asic production materials 

be en in recurring short sup- 
In announcing the program of the 
:mittee on February 23, 1955, the 
Mr. YATES] mee: 


of recurri 
needs a 


matter 1g shortages 


w materials searching 
The small businesses that 
these essential production ma- 


irvive gen 


> get a fair share of whatever 
lable 


unless steps are tak 


after this-announcement was 

‘ the subcommittee received a 
f requests for help from the 
nol ated aluminum fabricators. 
c of aluminum became more 
nd a number of small fabricators 

i they were able to obtain only 

of the amount of aluminum 

mally use and need. Such re- 

vlies appeared to be consider- 

than were required to maintain 

plants at normal operating levels. 

es which had expanded in an- 

n of adequate supplies of pri- 


luminum found themselves unable 
the amounts needed, making 
ary for them to curtail pro- 


ibcommittee undertook hearings 
for t to help alleviate the shortage 
Hearin re held on 6 days during May 
it wh ‘ich members of the industry 
ficials of the Government testified. 

n, on June 21, 1955, the sub- 
ef had hearings in the nature 
discussion among all 
ments of “the industry, hoping to 
esta h standards which would assure 
equitable distribution of the aluminum 
i from stockpile requirements. 

B the primary producers and the 
ated users indicated that they 

} e hearing had been construc- 
For example, the executive secre- 

yne of the fabricator trade asso- 

ciations wrote the subcommittee, in part, 





I on, we wish to compliment the 
r the attention 
em in the aluminum industry 

nend the members for holdir 

ring on June 21, in Washingto 
egments of the aluminum in- 
This indeed was an ac- 
ent, since it was the first time that 
the aluminum industry were 


given to this 


were present 






e€ opportunity to sit down at a 
d present the facts and discuss 
e oper A continuance of this 
would be in order so tl 
of the aluminum industry 





those aff ndepen 


i be 


ecting the 
voiced and solutions offered. 


nvestigation indicated that the 
hortage stemmed, in part, from a 
miscalculation of the increasing 
demand for aluminum. It 
ted, too, that operations of the 


ient stockpiling program has ag- 
1 the 


1 the situation, by taking the en- 
lus aluminum production over 
1e estimated demand for in- 

s. Inasmuch as the stockpile 
i to take all aluminum produced 

of industrial demand, when 
s of industrial demand were 
illy in error, the quantities of 
im allocated for delivery to the 
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stockpile mate 
on small al 
With an 


‘ially added to t 
iminum businesses. 
inadequate supply to go 
around to all aluminum users, and in the 
face of competition in fabrication by the 
three primary producers, small fabri- 
cators h: to tantly to obtain 
to stay in business 

was the continued 


he pinch 


id 
enough raw 
A further cor 


press cons 
materials 


yy)? } + 
npilcation 


purchasing by the primary producers of 
aluminum scrap, which resulted in some 
measure in raising the price of aluminum 
scrap. 

The subcommittee is continuing to 


make a careful and detailed study of the 
aluminum problem, in order to arrive 
at recommendations which will safe- 


guard both the interest of 
fense and the small fab: 
the underlying considerations is that the 
producers of primary aluminum have 
reached their ent stage of output 


national de- 
One of 


icators. 


with con able Government assist- 
ance. Since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, productive capacity for pri- 
mary aluminum has been more than 


doubled, largely as a result 
ment-provided incent 


of Govern- 
These incen- 


ives. 


tives include Govern ene Gani ‘acts to 
purchase irplus output under specified 


terms and conditions. 
ever, these contracts 


Conversely, how- 
o call for the 





producers to make specified quantities of 
primary aluminum available to the non- 
integrated users. One of the questions 
which the »committee has under study, 
therefore, is whether there should be 
more vigorous enforcement of the Gov- 
ernment’s cor ctual rights on behalf 
of the small fabricators. Similarly, the 


subcommittee has ur 
whether the 
Office 
Office of E 


and 





r study questions 
rtments, such 
Mobilization, the 
xport Supply, and the Busi- 
es Administra- 


Tona 
uCDpal 


as 





ness Defense Servic 

tion of the Department of Commerce, 
are followil policies and procedures 
which properly protect the interests of 
small business. Finally, the subcommit- 
tee also has under st the question 


gram should 
been done 
1 addition, c 
iven to the plan for dis- 


ied 


1as 


are- 


rnment-ov Syn- 


plants which was submitted 
arly in the session, and the 
Mir. YATES] testified before 





rvices Committee, 


pointing out veral respects in which 
the plan d n up by the Rubber Facili- 
ties Disposal Commission could be im- 
proved from the standpoint of safeguard- 
ing the intere of small rubber fabri- 
cators. 

s ) f NO. 4 ON THE AIRCRAFT 


composed of 
homa, chair- 
of Califor- 
JR., 





Hon. Tom Steep of Oki 
man: Hon. JAMES ROOSEVEI I 
nia: and Hon. Ho! 





cy R ny 
SEELY-DROWN, 


of Conr cut 

ry Y) f ft J ibcommittee i 

ime os on Ol lpcommiutte s 
to compl an invest tion which was 
begun during the last term of Congres 
Its primary concer? th the aircraft 
parts industry, which is largely a small- 
business industry. This industry is come 


make a countless 
ymponents, in- 


prise 


variety of part piece C 
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struments, and so forth, which go into 
the assembled aircraft 
The problems in this industry arise 


from two conditions, as were explained 








by the chairman [Mr. Steep! on Febru- 
ary 23, as follows: 

First, the prime contractor re negotiat- 
Ing the subcontracts on private deals in- 
stead of } ci em < r c e bid 
This mea t he str é na 
are eut a LALLE € . 4 - 
trac in the t Ace 

© . . . . 

I he sé nd piac € n 
vw aoe ( sub NOrK € t 
sure tha he can ) W é I o 
a tio1 edu é 1 ey e 
contr t I die cay y her 1 
s rT e ‘ T Y A ) 
hi wn pl I é ‘ 
stabilize I workload w é é b - 
tractor 1ay be in produc one day and 
out the next 

Because of recent high levels of air- 


‘raft production and limited staff as- 


sistance needed for more pressit prob- 
lems, active investigation of the aircraft 
industry has been held in abeyance 

The subcommittee is maintainir 4 
watchful eye for new development 

ewerer and plans to complete its in- 
vesti ion at an early date 

SUI MMITTEE NO ON DISTRIE TION 





This subcommittee is « t d f 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, of California; 
Chairman Hon. Tom STEED, of Okla- 
homa; and Hon. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, of 
Illinois 

The subcommittee has a planned pro- 
gram of investigations of the problems 
of small business in the distribution 
fields. The chairman [Mr. ROOSEVELT 
explain eG | the nature of these problems 





v 92 as foll 
on Februa 23, aS follow 

Our sul mmittee is < erned with 
v t to my 1! i r r 
sore sp ur 1 f f 
in the trade re t We 

mall i highly « e fi ¢ 
one hand 1 1 1 few t } ( 
qua m ol I é é ( 
hand In he typ C t l 
today V 1 find € é de- 
pende ! chon f . 
t r ( 
esse l prod I i f 
j : i 
ft it € ! € If é ‘ 

€ € € red “A 
the I ff o 
in Will De I} i er f 

4 e } 

Even prio! » the or niz on of the 
Subcommittee, a eat num of com- 
pl I had bee received f m ret l 
f soline deale1 and tnelr tra i oC ~ 
tions concernin alleged co ve and 
a iminatory practices on tne } t of 
t large oil company supplie More 
specifically. t e complair e to the 
effect that while there ar¢ pproxi- 
mately 200,000 retail ( e deals 1 
the United State which are id to be 
independent deale1 the d are, 
in fact, independent to operate their 
busine es only on the term d condi- 
tions dictated by their oil company 
suppli¢ 

The bcommittee held hearin on 
11 days in March through June and 
heard 68 witnesses, including retail 
dealers from all sections of the coun- 


their trade association: 


try, Officers of 
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representatives of the major oil com- 
panies, and officials of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Representatives of the re- 
tail dealer’s trade associations estimated 
that of the 200,000 retail gasoline deal- 
ers in the United States, as many as one- 
third go out of business each year. Con- 
siderable evidence was presented, more- 
over, to show that the turnover of re- 
tail gasoline dealers involves an overall 
loss to the individual dealer running to 
several thousands of dollars, which 
Josses frequently represent an individ- 
ual’s life savings and exhaustion of 
credit and veterans benefits. 

Much of the testimony centered upon 
the arbitrary control which the oil com- 
panies exercise over the retail dealers 
by virtue of the short terms of the 
leases which the oil companies enter into 
with their lessee dealers, and the clauses 
characteristically contained in these 
Jeases affording conveniences by which 
the oil companies may cancel their 
leases. 

The subcommittee also heard testi- 
mony concerning oil company practices 
of discriminating in the prices charged 
for gasoline, as between competing deal- 
ers, which practices are allegedly for 
such purposes as disciplining price cut- 
ters, eliminating outlets for off-brand 
gasoline, or for moving surplus stocks 
of gasoline which may occur in a par- 
ticular market area. Vigorous com- 
plaints were also heard concerning the 
practice of some of the oil companies of 
requiring their retail dealers to handle 
and sell exclusively certain designated 
lines of tires, batteries, and other auto 
accessories. Several of the major oil 
companies in question admitted to ar- 
rangements whereby they received an 
override or kick-back from the manu- 
facturers of tires and auto accessories 
on sales made by their gasoline dealers. 

The subcommitiee’s interim report— 
House Report No. 1423—makes a num- 
ber of recommendations for vitally 
needed steps which must be taken to 
correct the unfair practices found in 
this industry. This report recommends, 
among other things, several amendments 
to the antitrust laws to better protect 
small and independent businesses, and 
it recommends that the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion review several other problems set 
out in the committee’s report in the 
light of present antitrust laws, and make 
reports and recommendations to Con- 
gress as to the adequacy of these laws 
for meeting these problems. 

The subcommittee’s unanimous report 
subscribes to the purposes and principles 
of H. R. 11, a bill for strergthening the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and H. R. 7096, 
a bill for freedom of choice in trade, the 
latter of which was introduced by the 
chairman [Mr. ROOSEVELT] as a result of 
the subcommittee’s study and findings. 

Pursuant to the subcommittee’s plans 
for investigating small-business problems 
in the distribution of automotive parts 
and accessories, electrical equipment and 
appliances, and many food items, consid- 
erable staff work has been done on these 
topics. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE FULL COMMITTEE 


One of the more serious problems 
which has occupied the committee and 
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its staff has arisen from the numerous 
proposals which have recently been made 
for amending the antitrust laws. Not 
a few of these proposals, while perhaps 
well-meaning, misconceive the purpose 
and effect of those sections of the anti- 
trust laws which were especially de- 
signed to protect small-business men 
from monopolistic practices; and there 
has been considerable momentum in the 
drive to amend these sections of the law 
in ways which would substantially 
weaken them. 

On March 31, 1955, the chairman [Mr. 
PATMAN] issued a report analyzing the 
proposals contained in the report of the 
Attorney General's National Committee 
To Study the Antitrust Laws; and on 
May 10, 1955, testified before the Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, explaining, 
among other things, the legal aspects of 
the Robinson-Patman Act and the prac- 
tical trade problems which led to the 
passage of this antitrust law. It was 
pointed out that the experiences of sub- 
stantially all of the members of the At- 
torney General's committee had been 
with legal and theoretical matters, rather 
than practical trade matters, and that 
more than half of the lawyers on this 
committee were representing defendants 
in pending antitrust suits. 

On July 13, 1955, the chairman [Mr. 
PATMAN] testified before the same sub- 
committee in opposition to H. R. 6875, a 
bill which the Department of Justice had 
recommended for removing the provision 
of section 4 of the Clayton Act which 
makes it mandatory a violator of the 
antitrust laws 
damages, where a plaintiff in a private 
suit proves that he has been damaged 
through a violation of these laws. 

During March, the chairman [ Mr. Pat- 
MAN] testified before the House Armed 
Services Committee on the plan of the 
Rubber Facilities Disposal Commission 
for disposing of the Government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants, calling atten- 
tion to certain monopolistic aspects of 
the plan and recommending certain al- 
ternative provisions for better safe- 
guarding small business. 

LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness is not a legislative committee and 
therefore does not report bills. The 
committee has, however, adopted formal 
resolutions of recommendation on legis- 
lative proposals, as follows: 

A series of resolutions recommending 
extension of the Small Business Act of 
1953, and recommending several amend- 
ments to that act to broaden the author- 
ity of the SBA for assisting small busi- 
ness. 

A resolution in support of the princi- 
ples and purposes of H. R. 11—introduced 
by Mr. PATMAN—a bill for strengthening 
the Robinson-Patman: Act. 

A resolution in support of the prin- 
ciples and purposes of H. R. 7096—intro- 
duced by Mr. RoosrvELT—a bill for free- 
dom of choice in trade. 

A resolution in opposition to changing 
the mandatory triple-damage feature of 
the provisions for private damage suits 
contained in the antitrust laws. 


be assessed threefold - 





Aur icf \~ 


av 


Moral Rearmament Statesmen’s Missio, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, yn¢o- 
general permission to extend remart 
I am submitting additional matey); 
completing my speech on the Mora) Re. 
armament statesmen’s mission whic 
was inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL Rp. 
orD of August 1, 1955: 

Mr. Speaker, national leade; 
were hosts to or received the 
men’s mission were Ichiro Hat¢ 
Prime Minister of Japan; the Fo; 
Minister and Acting Prime Ministe) 
the Republic of Korea; President a; 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek, and 0, k 
Yui, Prime Minister of the Republic of 
China; Ramon Magsaysay, President 


the Republic of the Philippines: n 
Dinh Diem, President and Prime Minis- 
ter of Vietnam; Field Marshal Pibu- 
songgram, Prime Minister of Thailan 
Dr. Ba U, President, and U Nu, Prim 
Minister of the Union of Burma: Sir 
John Kotelawala, Prime Minister of Cey- 
lon; Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of 
India; Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister 
of Pakistan; His Imperial Majesty the 
Shah of Iran and Prime Minister Hus- 
sein Ala; Burhanuddin Bashayan, For- 
eign Minister of Iraq; Col. Game! Abde! 
Nasser, Prime Minister of Egypt 
bers of the Council of Ministers of 
Kenya and the Mayor of Nairobi: and 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
of Turkey. 


Mem- 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


The Government of the Republi 
Korea arranged for a delegation from 
the mission to visit Seoul. The delega- 
tion was received by members of the 
cabinet, chiefs of armed forces, and leac- 
ers of education and social welfare. : 

The first positive turn to the vexed 
problem of Korean-Japanese relations 
was given by a message of apology from 
leading members of the Japanese Par- 
liament conveyed on their behalf by for- 
mer NATO Chairman Ole Bjorn Kraft 
to the Foreign Minister and other mem- 
bers of the Korean Cabinet. 

The Foreign Minister, who was } 
Acting Prime Minister under President 
Syngman Rhee, said: 

I am convinced that unless 
catches this spirie of moral rearmame 
other world disaster will be inevitabi 


Members of the mission were honor 
guests at the ceremonies on June «9 
marking the fifth anniversary of the 1) 
vasion of South Korea in 1950. 

MALAYA 


len 


the world 


he 


Under a headline, “Way To End & 
Emergency,” the influential Strail 
Times welcomed a delegation from te 
mission to Singapore and Maiayé. 
Conferences and meetings were hei 
with the rival Malay and Chinese pol 
cal parties, with heads of the chambe r - 
commerce and trade-union leadersn!?, 
and with educational and student -°" 














he country’s Communist-infil- 
] system. 

vell reception, tendered by the 
chamber of commerce, many of 
members have close family ties 
mmunist China, was attended by 
s chief minister, David Mar- 
and other notables from the Ma- 
hinese, British, and Indian com- 


io Chan Bee, noted education- 
lecislative council member, who 
sible through MRA for bring- 
val Malay and Chinese commu- 
ther after the war, joined the 
ine as Singapore’s representa- 
the world mission, 
VIETNAM 
the people of South Vietnam 
months away from the fateful 
6 deadline when they must vote 
ain the Communist North, 
Neo Dinh Diem on July 5 wel- 
Government guests a delega- 
m the MRA world mission. 
ir after the svecial plane landed 
n Airport, the President and his 
formally received the mission 
Palace of Independence 
1ad turned the tide in 
ainst the sects. He said: 
noble ideal and 
for this idea—I would 
1 vast movement for the unity of 
tions. You have straightaway 
sympathy of the Vietnam 
* * * For myself I understand the 
ussions that will come from 
of spiritual forces in the 
1 you have undertaken in effec- 
n with all men of good will. 
ifronted an ideology 
ite the world on the basis 
and strife with an idea which 
ve and understanding and which 
r about unity to the world 


heart and spirit. 


i 
itly he 
Vara 


carriers Of a 


that 


sup- 





your idea I have the firm con- 
t a worldwide renaissance f 
I tual forces which we are all 
in the depths of our hearts, will 


coming days, for the 

all. This will be the 

1 new age which will see the trans- 
the world. 


lished in the 
nefhit of us 






morning, first anniversary of 
taking office after the Geneva 
he invited the mission to ad- 


crowds from the palace steps 
duction he referred to MRA 
it ideology that is sweeping 


wnt 


evening he gave a state banquet 
MRA mission to which 

corps and chief Govern- 
re invited. 

aving Saigon, members of the 

pent an afternoon with the 
{ War and 50 picked officers 





Ol War 


le for indoctrinating the coun- 

hext year’s critical vote. The 

of Psychological Warfare, Dr. 
ild: 

ateful for American military 

mic aid, but lacked an ideology 


€ given us the idea which can 


n Minister Vu Van Mau, who 
S Official reception to the mission 
unce Vietnam’s long-deferred 
f the principle of free elec- 

tad 


Y ‘7 , ~+ le, = 7 + 
a concurrently that a Viet- 
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namese delegation would attend 
MRA world assembly in Switzerland. 
THAILAND 

In Thailand, keystone of SEATO, the 
MRA world mission were official guests 
of the Prime Minister, Field Marshal 
Pibulsongeram, who opened the Bangkok 
premiere of the Vanishing Island and 
welcomed his vi rs on behalf of my 
Government and the Thai people. 

At a reception and dinner for the 
members of the mission, including the 
United States Air Force plane crews, the 
Prime Minister referred to his visit to 
the MRA World Assembly at Caux, 
Switzerland, the month before. He de- 


, 
the 








] 


clared that ‘peace-loving peoples will 
sooner or later yield to the ideology of 
MRA,” which he described as “a strong 
force that answers world materialism.” 
He continues 
Our honored ¢g1 t re from all walks of 

life and ar ! themselves for the 
sake f the of n kind The MRA 
m on all t i D1 ity between na- 
tio 1 te i I and West. Its 
1de € mince 1ts ine 
« MRA ¢ 

4 iS t 

f I 7 





yen. Phao Sriyaon, Bangkok's power- 
] e, and members of the 
tic Corps, attended 


© recepl 


he 1 ption 

Commenting on the Prime Minister's 
welcome, American Ambassador Peurifoy 
told members of the Mission that the 
field marshal, when asked by the press 
what had most impressed him on his 
recent visit to the United States and 
Europe, had replied: “The advance and 
influence of M¢ Rearmament.” 

In introducin he play at the theater 
of the Ministry of Culture, the Prime 
M n ter as ea 

T \ I rkable play 

i é It will be 
1 I ( y u Vv 
a i i 1 differ- 
e1 k : 

For the first time breaking a firm rule 
again t d theati | productions, 
15 members of the supreme Buddhist 
council, ineluding the president of the 
council and other high priests of the 
Buddhist faith, attended the cond per- 
formance of The Vanishing Island as the 
Prin M ! } nal le Th 
president of the council 1 

MRA for right . 
ness 1 I : 2 ihe abd \ 
MRA » ¢ I t MRA is 

Concludin their Vv t in this heart of 
the Buddhi orld, which numbers some 
400 of Asi millions, the mission was 
received for 2 hou y the Lord Abbot 
of Wat Mahatat, one of the largest 
monaste I I ) Sald 

: I : t nieasture 

neg O Budd 
j A I j t the ur 
; i 
y 1 f I l be only t 
id ) ( And I 
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Dr. Frank Buchman that a force 

can travel around the world 

strong force. This should be reg 

one of the great and impor 

the history of huma y dD 3 nan i 
one « the great men e Ww i 


Among those present at the play were 
delegates to the current SEATO military 
talks. 

m™ 


The MRA world mission, including 
the United States Air Force crews who 
flew the special planes, were pcrsonal 


guests of the Shah and Government of 
Iran 


+} Fai - . wi > rr’ } 
In the official reception line at Tehe- 


ran Airport were representative of 
the court, the Prime Minister, the For- 
eign Minister, the services. the univer- 


sities, and industrial, labor, 


organizations 


A 2-hour national broadcast, directed 
by the Vice Premier and the Minister 
of Education, and keynoted by the Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court, inaugurated 
a visit described by Foreign Ministe1 


Entezam as ‘‘a world move to bring in- 
ternational relations into a 
sion.” 


Prime 


new aimen- 


Minister Hussein Ala spent a 
with representatives of the 
mission. He said 


My Sovereign and G f 
hear ily with 
rear! t. We 
ep ward unitit I 1 
( ye e Wi ( 
i i ne land 1 Wit 
l verhaps t < pe é i 
we re to ¢ ite j ° 
er TY € I m A 
r and You 
re i ‘ Ww i I \ t 4 
old l¢ 1 t fr 
wl hv I I i h e E 
1 replace X i 
“ i re € ¥ a 
pe r l to ¢ why 
y 1 Ww ee A i 
The Mir er of E I D 
Mohmoud Me n, t first ep - 
ward the ideologi« trainin f Irar L 
y¢ ith He 11a 
M rea ment a I 
i t ( 
whicl nly 
i 1 ia 
Special lunches, dinne i recep- 
tions were given in honor of the n n 
f tl heads of every p Dp I | 
( in tlon and 1 extel f 
ndust 1 visits brought them 11 t L 
wit) rke dm f ( 
leve 
rhe I n premiere of the V ng 
Island was a command perform 
the Shah and Queen Soraya iven 
royal order on a specially constructed 
Stage in tl roul of the imn 
Dp » “—! mp t of the x 
t I mp 1 comm 1 the 
v f t f ae | - 
t ? f T - 
ne the last t a it) ( 
: 
Ar Tr n G ment ¢ ! > 
} i i to f l ( As- 
em pe 
Se] m 
B leavil f B 1 the I _ 
2 I t i ) - 
niv celebra I of L 
1 
] 
, 
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IRAQ to change human destiny by establishing 


Members of the MRA mission were these principles, or to continue to a war of 
: aia aes “ae extinction. Moral rearmament believes that 
ruests of Burhanuddin Basbayan, For- tne frst thing to be effected is a change of 7 
eign Minister of Iraq, during a 4-day Visit character, and that this change is the effec. ead: 
to this heart of the ancient world. tive way for individuals and societies. On I wish to welcome to Egypt the 
The Vanishing Island had its Baghdad _ this basis MRA is spreading in all parts of Of the Moral Rearmament ©; 
premiere in the King Feisal II Theater the world through a change of heart based which ts intending to visit our c 
before a cross-section of the governmen- anton or of soni pennant, This — Soe Gee tae a . yi 
ial ‘Re ‘ 7 . , Of faith is the way which will save mankin tion are ghly appreciated in } 
tal, diplomatic, industrial, and labor life from final destruction all efforts are mobilized to re 
of the capital. z We absolutely cannot hold back from ac- values, social justice, human d 
Dr. Fadhil Jamali, former Premier cepting this ideology presented by Moral freedom. 
and chief of his country’s United 
Nations delegation, and who as Chair- 


Rearmament. I urge that we all work 
together to purify and dedicate ourselves to 
man of the Iraqi delegation at the Ban- #bsolute honesty, unselfishness, and love in 
dung conference had appealed for Asian- notte por Peony in nig es ll tis a 
' " ‘ . a 10Omic, 9O1ItICAal, anc nternationa e. 
African unity on the basis of moral What this ideology calls for is a faithful 
rearmament, gave e thought-provoKing  onarmation of the verse from the holy 
evaluation of the play to the press of Koran which says, “God does not cuange the 
Baghdad. The following is a transla- condition of.a nation until the men of that 
tion from an interview by Dr. Jamaliin nation change themselves.” 
Al Akhbar, leading -Arabic daily of 
Baghdad: 

Without doubt the theater is one of the 
most effective of the fine arts in propagating 
good character, the social virtues, and a lofty 
example to mankind. This is the task to 
which moral rearmament is actually apply- 
ing itself. It portrays in its stage presenta- 
tions a picture of human society, whether it 
be in the home, in the factory, in business, 
or in international relations, stating the 
problem and making clear the answer. It 
was my privilege to witness a number of these 
plays in America. 

The day before yesterday I saw The Vanish- 
ing Island. Without doubt this play pro- 
duces an amazing artistic effect and evokes 
real appreciation. The most important point 
about this play is its human, social, and 
political implications. The play presents 
two islands. One of them stands for demo- 
cratic freedom, but materialism and selfish- 
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Revolutionary Council of Egypt 
Government. They came to 
response to the president's ¢: 


Colonel Nasser received the 
Moral Rearmament world mi 
office in the presidency. He 
that he much appreciated th: 
to Egypt. 

In an exclusive interview 
following day to the Cairo weer 
paper, Rose El Youssef, when 
asked the question, ‘‘What i: 
pression of MRA?” Colonel Na 
plied: 

This ideology could be a solut 
the world from the eonfiict bet 
‘alled West and East. We shou 
nit. It is a solution. 


EGYPT 

The Vanishing Island opened in Egypt 
with a gala performance in Cairo’s 
famous opera house. Top diplomats 
from all over the world, including the 
Ambassadors from Afghanistan, China, 
Ethiopia, Japan, Libya, and Pakistan; 
as well as diplomatic representatives 
from Canada, Germany, Greece, Ro- 
mania, Russia, Saudi Arabia, and Switz- 
erland were present in the historic thea- 
ter built 80 years ago for a performance 
of the world premiere of Verdi's “Aida”’ 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
Suez Canal. 

Among other distinguished guests were 
His Excellency the Governor of Cairo, 
Abdul E] Latif Salem; the chief of police 
of Cairo, Abdel Aziz Mifreh; Secretary 
General of the Arab League, Abdel Kha- 


Labor members of the mis: 
given a tremendous reception 
trade-union leaders who were f: 
liberation rally. Those present i: 
7 heads of federations and 12 hi 
trade unions and many offi 
workers. At the end of the 
Maj. N. Noor, the chief provi 
cer of the Egyptian trade unio 
clared: 

As a trade unionist I am absolute! 
founded by 4 words—the 4 word 
absolute standards. I want to he 
these to our whole country and 


ness have so led it astray that its people pay 
no attention to an imminent threat to their 
way of life. They do not believe that de- 
struction peers at them from behind the door. 


lek Hassouna; and Deputy Minister of 
Sudan Affairs, Abdel Fettah Hassan; and 
five generals and the Under Secretary 


At the close of the meeting th« 


ers were inundated with requests f 
erature and entire stocks were empt 
Ten members of the missio: 
given a warm reception by Minister 

Education Kemal Edin Hussein- 
est member of the Council of R 
tion. The Minister assured the mis 
of the warmest interest and support 
told them, “It is a tremendous 
worthwhile task you have und 
When the delegation left he asked them 
for a supply of MRA literature whi 
he proposed to have translated into A! 
bic for use in the schools and unis 
sities. He expressed the keenest 
ciation at the presence of the 
tian students at Caux. 

KENYA 


Nineteen hours after closing at Ca 
the cast of The Vanishing Is:and openec 
before a packed multiracial aucienct 
in the Kenya National Theate1 
robi, 2,500 miles south of Cairo, wh 
the Governor of Kenya, Sir Evelyn 
Baring, received members of the Mora: 
Rearmament mission. 

Kenya Officials greeted the entire m 
sion of 192 on their arrival. May 
Somen welcomed the party on beha! 
of the city of Nairobi. A. B. Pate! ‘Min 
ister for Asian Affairs in the Kenya 
Cabinet, and Alan Knight, commands? 
of the Athi River Mau Mau detention 
camp, were also at the airport 

At the Athi River camp, 500 hare ¢ re 
Mau Mau leaders had earlier ren nce 
their Mau Mau oaths as a result © + 


for War. 

Earlier Hassouna was host at a recep- 
tion for the entire mission. Official from 
every department of the Arab League 
were present. The Secretary General, 
who is a former Foreign Minister of 
Egypt, in welcoming the mission on be- 
half of the Arab League, paid tribute to 
what had been accomplished in the last 
2 months. He specially referred to Dr. 
Frank N. D. Buchman, initiator of Moral 
Rearmament and said: 

We will be working with them through 
the four absolute standards of MRA for the 
salvation of humanity and the well-being 
of the whole of human kind. 


One of the key figures in Egyptian 
public life, Brigadier Abdel Fettah Has- 
san, Deputy Minister of Sudan Affairs, 
came to the play for the second night in 
succession and told members of the cast, 
“TIT have been thinking of this play ever 
since last night and I couldn’t keep 
away.” 

Chinese Ambassador Ho Feng-shan, 
dean of the diplomatic corps, gave a din- 
ner for some of the delegates. He said: 

We have been talking, about honesty and 
unselfishness for thousands of years, but 
these standards have not come into a con- 
crete force as we see now in MRA. We have 
been talking too much and philosophizing 
without an effort to practice. . Here is a 
force to inundate the world for generations 
to come. 


The whole mission are guests of Col. 
Gamel Abdel Nasser, president of the 


In the portrayal of this kingdom is a telling 
lesson for the anti-Communist countries 
which believe that they are right—completely 
right—forgetting that they themselves are 
rules by materialism, selfishness, and exploi- 
tation. 

The second act portrays a land under 
Communist government where dictatorship, 
slavery, and cruelty reign, where with the 
death of individual liberty human feelings 
are forgotten. Thus all of mankind is led 
along in slavery by chains of materialism. 

These two regimes which are equally en- 
gulfed in materialism have no one to guide 
them aright. It is the good king of the first 
country who foretells the imminent danger 
to his island which is complacent in its 
freedom. When finally they refuse to ac- 
cept the advice of their king, their island 
disappears and does not return until after 
they have repented and returned to their 
senses. 

This good king is mankind's apostle and, 
rescuer, the one who unites the social order, 
divided into leftist and rightist elements, 
by presenting a superior plan—a program of 
absolute purity, absolute love, and unselfish- 
ness among all the peoples of the world. 
Here the play ends by asking that the prin- 
ciples which MRA stands for be applied 
among all men. These principles are part 
of all the inspired religions. Together they 
are the essence of Islam, as they are of 
Christianity, Buddhism, and Hinduism. 
These principles are not the special property 
of any one religion or nation or geographical 
area, but are common to all mankind. 

These principles are not new. What is new 
is that the world stands in greater need of 
them than ever before in history. In this 
atomic age mankind has before it the choice 
eithfr, to change human nature and thus 














principles, 


Moral Rearmament 
+ brought 24 pounds starling 
been contributed in shillings 
by 150 detainees to help fi- 

The men earn only 


mission, 

day. 
\tichael Blundell, minister with- 
f » and member of the Emer- 
War Council, came to the theater 
the warmth of his welcome to 
hile Cabinet Minister Patel 
ring of the Asian community. 








e piring leadership of Dr 
MRA has made _ gre: 
vears. It is an ideolo 

ess of the human rac 








ish peace, 


remiere, former Communist 
Asians, Europeans, and Maoris 
J Zealand all spoke from the 
rhe first members of the mis- 
ntroduced were Mary Waru- 
hter of a senior Kikuyu chief, 
Aenes Hofmeyr, daughter of 
English settler. The fathe 
.d been murdered by the Mau 


camp a group from the mission, 
Congressman CHARLES B. DEANE 
h Carolina and Basil Okwu, 
of the Eastern Nigeria Parlia- 
poke to 500 detainees gathered in 
mp theater, giving their own ex- 
e of MRA and of its uniting im- 
s the world. 
those present at performances 
Vanishing Island were African 
members of the legislative 
leading trade unionists and 
In the audience also were 
vy Mary Balfour, daughter of the late 
i Balfour, diplomats and other lead- 
peans, Africans and Asians. 
Japanese Consul, K. Kaneoko, 
eception for 100 of the mission 
many of the diplomatic corps 
cluding representatives of Ethi- 
India, Pakistan, Germany, Holland, 
United States, Denmark, Sweden; 
Swedish Minister to Ethiopia, 
administrator of the East Africa 
Commission and the president of 
Indian Chamber of Commerce. 


men 


1 11€ 









The Facts Regarding Echo Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
E SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


ALLOTT. Mr. President, it will 
alled that S. 500, the Colorado 
torage project, passed the Senate 
120. It is now under considera- 
the Committee on Interior and 
Affairs of the House of Repre- 
along with companion bills 
ive been introduced by Members 
the other body. 
uring Senate 
Colorado 
mendment was 
l¢ leted the 
70 


VT. 


D\ 


ves 


consideration of the 
Storage project, an 
offered which would 
Echo Park feature of 
amendme was de- 


nt 
fy 





feated and Echo Park remained in the 
bill that was passed by the Senate 

The principal objection to the inclu- 
sion of Echo Park, as expressed on the 
floor of the Senate, was that irreparable 


damage would be done to the natural 
beauty of Echo Park and to the wild- 


life of the area. Conservationists op- 
posed Echo Park and did their utmost 
to have it taken out of the bill 

While I am certain that 


absolutely sincere in their 


they were 


opposition to 





the inclusion of Echo Park, I am equally 
certain that they are mistaken. Rather 
than dama the cause of the conserva- 
tionists, the Echo Park feature of the 
project e 4 ed tl igh to comple- 
tion, would prove beneficial to the pres- 
ervation ¢ the cenic | it and the 
conserv: n of e wildlife of the region. 

One of my constituents, Mr. John A. 
Cron, ¢ M 24 wrote an informative 
letter to Mr. Charles H. Callison, the 
conservation direct of the National 
Wildlife Federation, whose headquarters 
re here in Washington. The letter 


which w written on behalf of the Love- 
land Wildlife Association, of Loveland, 
Colo., so effectively demolishes the argeu- 
ments of the Echo Park 
that I would like to have it included in 
my remarks. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp 


opponents of 








There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follov 

Li \ WILDLIFE ASSOCIATION 
Lov ind, Colo., May 24, 19 
Mr. CHARLES H. Cal 
¢ tio D f 
i W F era n 
VW ne D. ¢ 

DEAR S Zz cre lar letter sent < t 
May 1 to member clubs of the federation has 
been referred t me 1y Loveland Wildlife 
Associatio1 1 member of the C rado Fed- 
eratik with the equest that I give you 
some irst nd information about Echo 
Park and the views of the Loveland Asso- 
ci he I I have seen Ex » Park on 
’ ) SpE nade for the inspectior f 
th ir for the proposed dam, a 

mig}! ec le water 1 ere { the 


I e ¢ Water ( el t 

Board 

The Gre Rit ind the Yampa Rive 

s J t Pa Hole t far from Ecl 
r é idy alkaline streams flow y 
the b m ep < ‘ d alt > 
t € in ¢ ctacular they 
1 ar le wild ¢ n ¢ 
cr f rabbit d ittle- 
e very ) pop i ) hese 
A sma ire wild se 1 
where 1 th n pair Ca - 
( eese | e neste will be 
munaa aa I Par 
The ¢ a d d i 
I f dle wh l ) i 
x 11d € ertere of a 

dee ( 1 . 
V 

I the ) n he re Oo > 

Ca n Colorado gan nd 
fish departme and er peop who 
seen t rea i have expe € 
in th imate effe yon an area « 
st ir a body of W er of this Kind tha 
the hab K be va improved r wild- 
life ox wt ; aia 7} r 
( 1 A 1 
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» 


ie fi which the a 1 pport ’ 
pre I er than ca ire rh 
and ar her sma po} it ve < 
but the reser\ r, whe r ited wi be a 
deep w er reservoir ible mo ‘ 
specie i ime fish 
Acce Echo Park, P H i 
p s of interest the “ 
treme iously imy ed W A 
at tion ’ a i 
ad and € a, 4% \ 
t io 
A handf € e é 
ardous fr new re é ( 
dow! nto Utah ‘ the Yampa R 
t more iZarc from W 
C id i I H the 
flu e Gree Ri i Y i 
River i thr ( 
A few < t Pa H 
er ¢ d I ‘ 
the I a ce i > 
od | 
It € € ‘ P H u 
be ed is R« ‘ 
ib ( ed whet he X 
W e ior d by é 
iW t i ie t ‘ AL 
e « t I P “ 
tr l t ! re i 
area dv « be e 
ests : « iserva i Wilidillé I 
ul rec us W 
Ww ie Nat il Wil Fed 
der t lise ‘ er uid yy 
th i né i n i 
IY ine in wl 1 I id d 
eve in t the e€ e! \ id} 
agreed p ition é ¢ ido W j 
Federati I take a p ) 
this dam Whe the epre I 4 e 
Federat n went to your i il mee 
he v not authorized e Echo P 
Dam ym behalf of the (¢ rado Wik 
Fedet ion, and 1 he I } ww, are é 
titled to represe1 it j ire speak 
the membership of the entire Na il Wild 
life Federation when u Op] € me 
ur 
Wildlife A i 
ed by tur boa i 
ion to Ech Park Dan 
nly to be against the 
r a n, bi 1 Dou 
tir of havi Kl 1 the 
er pige 
JOHN A. Cron 
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Social Security Coverage for Members 
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efforts of 
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itten to Dr 
1e Ce 
Old 

This 
n recently 


all self-employed membe1 


j S ¢ 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNI 


THE UNITED STATE 
ay, August 2, 1955 
Mr. President, I 
consent to have p i 
i let | 
Garrett Reilly, } 
mnere of American Det 
Age and Survive Ir - 
an organization tnat i 
formed to work for e 


1 O f 
ntal profe yn under the coverage 
il security benefit I support the 
this organization and welcome 
ance of the denti in extend- 


and survivo 
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the members of this distinguished and 
worthy profession. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

AvuGUsT 2, 1955. 
J. Garrett REILLY, D. D.&S., 
President, Congress of American Den- 
tists for OASI, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Doctor REILLY: Allow me to say how 
pleased I am that the Congress of American 
Dentists for OASI is working to bring about 
social security eoverage for members of the 
dental profession. I am sure that the sup- 
port of your organization will help immeas- 
urably in getting the legislation through the 
Congress. 

You may know that I have been the spon- 
sor of bills both during this session and in 
the last session of Congress that would make 
Federal old age and survivors insurance 
available to members of your profession. 

The amendment I first introduced to ex- 
tend social security benefits to dentists dur- 
ing the 83d Congress was prompted by the 
result of a poll taken in my own State of 
Minnesota. At that time Minnesota den- 
tists gave overwhelming support to the ex- 
tension of the old age and survivors insur- 
ance program to cover their own profession. 

Quite recently I have received further 
proof that the dentists of Minnesota wish to 
receive the benefits of the social security 
system. The Minnesota Dental Society com- 
pleted a poll on June 10, 1955, in which 1,423 
voted approval of old age and survivors in- 
surance for dentists and only 232 were op- 
posed. This means that 85.9 percent of the 
dentists in my State favor being included 
under social security coverage. 

I understand that this unusually high per- 
centage of support has also been reflected in 
other polls carried on recently, indicating 
that 87.8 percent of the dentists in New York 
and 86.5 percent of the dentists in Illinois 
likewise support extending OASI to mem- 
bers of your important profession. Other 
evidence that has come to my attention, both 
as a result of the mail I have received and 
on the basis of conversations I have had, con- 
vinces me that a large part of the dental pro- 
fession in the United States favors being 
covered by old age and survivors insurance, 
I think they would demonstrate this in num- 
bers in proportion to those revealed in the 
polls I have cited, if they were given a chance 
to do so in all parts of the country. 

This indicates a wise choice on the part of 
dentists of America, for they will benefit 
greatly from having social-security coverage 
extended to them. As they undoubtedly 
know, being included under the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance system will assure them 
that they and their families will be pro- 
tected beyond the age of 65, or in the un- 
fortunate event that the head of the family 
should die before he has been able to pro- 
vide adequately for the family. 

I believe that Representative Kean, of New 
Jersey, has already given you in some de- 
tail the benefits social-security coverage 
would bring to your fine profession. His 
letter, which you called to my attention, 
did point out, however, that it is important 
that the program be extended to dentists as 
soon as possible. I would like to reiterate 
that point. As the 4 years of lowest earnings 
can be dropped from the calculation upon 
which retirement benefits are determined 
from the beginning date of January 1, 1951, 
unless the dentists are brought under social- 
security coverage soon, the years during 
which they are not covered will be counted 
as zero earnings and so will pull down the 
total upon which their average wage is based. 
But if legislation is passed in time to in- 
clude the dental profession under old-age 
and survivors’ insurance before April 15, 1956, 
they will not have to include any zero earn- 
ing years when figuring their average and 
sO will receive the maximum in benefits. 
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I feel that the evidence that has come to 
my attention indicates that the vast ma- 
jority of dentists want to receive the benefits 
of old-age and survivors’ insurance, and I 
surely welcome the efforts of your organiza- 
tion in seeking to help bring about this 
worthy objective. I hope that you will do 
everything possible to bring to the atten- 
tion of the dentists of our country the im- 
portance of commencing the program dur- 
ing the coming year if they are to enjoy 
the maximum of benefits. I assure you that 
I intend to do everything possible in the 
coming session of Congress to assure that 
we are successful in passing legislation that 
will provide social security to the dentists 
of America and their families. 

Sincerely, 
HuBert H. HUMPHREY. 





Sheepmen Hard Hit by Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I hope 
that my colleagues will not tire of my 
speaking on the subject of drought relief 
in Colorado. I assure them that the 
people of Colorado and the Great Plains 
States are very appreciative for the quick 
action which has been taken by both the 
83d and 84th Congresses to expedite 
drought-relief and wind-erosion money. 

As an example of the situation and the 
way it affects the farmers and ranchers, 
I would like to read into the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp at this time an article by 
Cal Queal, Denver Post staff writer, 
which was written at Glenwood Springs 
on July 21, and appears in the Denver 
Post. It is entitled: “Sheepmen Hard 
Hit by Drought.” It quotes Mr. Brett 
Gray, who is secretary of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association. Those of us 
who have had an opportunity to work 
with Mr. Gray appreciate his great abil- 
ity and knowledge of the wool industry. 
We believe that a statement of his is cer- 
tainly worthy of passing on to the Mem- 
bers of this Congress. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SHEEPMEN Harp HiT By DROUGHT 
(By Cal Queal) 

GLENWOOD SPprRINGs, July 21.—Colorado’s 
wool clip next summer will drop 10 percent 
and growers will lose more than $500,000 
unless the State receives general rain soon. 

Brett Gray, Denver, secretary of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers’ Association, made the 
statement Wednesday, after woolgrowers 
from all over the State, in convention here, 
reported dangerous dryness on the ranges. 
In some areas the loss will be irreparable 
within 2 weeks and in others in about 30 
days, Gray sai¢. 

TWO THOUSAND PRODUCERS 

The last general rainfall came in most 
State areas in late May or early June, and 
some areas have had no moisture since 
March. Dangerous dryness exists in areas 








affecting some 2,000 producers y 
sheep, Gray said. 

He added that the only place in th, 
with adequate moisture has be; 
area near Norwood. 

“Winter range has been hards 
said, “but even in the high ¢ 
and hillsides are turning brown,” 

CRAIG GRASS GONE 

Around Craig, the State's t 
producing area, Gray said, ther: ! 
whatsoever. There are an estimated 
ducers in Moffat County, with he 
over 100,000 sheep. 

Dryness causes excessive dirt 
in wool, Gray said. He believe 
50-50 wool-to-grease-and-dirt r; 
be around 42-58 next year be 
rent dryness, 


Hon. Lynden Johnson, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent that 
editorials about our great t 
printed in the Appendix of the Concres. 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Also, Tris Coffin, noted Washi: 
commentator, recently broadcast a 
moving tribute to Senator Lynopon |] 
JOHNSON, majority leader of the Se 
I ask unanimous consent that th: f 
this broadcast be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, th 
and broadcast were ordered to be prin 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) E 
July 21, 1955] 
BacCK-BREAKING JOB 

The heart attack which struck 
ator LYNDON JOHNSON, Texas D¢ 
earlier this month has focused atte 
what has become one of the tous 
Government—that of Senate maj 

Outside the Presidency itsel 
floor leadership is perhaps the n 
and vexing post in Washingto! 
that the job either maims men } 
kills them politically. It has d 
the other to many who have he 

Senator JOHNSON, in the 6 m« 
been majority leader, has dem 
rare combination of abilities ne¢ 
job. He has made the Senate ! 
track, and on time. 

He has had the extremely < 
of leading a party which had o1 
margin as opposition to a popu 
can President and an often u 
Republican minority. He reunite: 
bers of his own party to a hig} 
he has pushed through much ot 
hower legislative program. 

The chief ingredient to Senator JoHNSONS 
success formula has been sheer ! ¥ ™ 
12 to 15 hours a day, week in and wee! 

He has not been a flashy floor lea 
has made few speeches indulged in ain 
tirades. But he gets things done. Hi 
prodded chairmen constantly to get Key ! 
out of their committees; he has worked! 
days with leaders of both parties | 
differences before they reach the fi 

The results show in the statisti 
session, compared with the Ist s 
the 83d Congress in 1953. 





the 




















20. the Senate Calendar—which 
reported by committees but not 
n contained only 19 measures 
‘a0. 1953, the Senate calendar listed 
r consideration. 

29 committees had reported 445 
ted on 408. At the same time 
nly 366 bills had been reported 


A J é 


sea Ol. 
YHNSON’S Work has been taken 
her capable Democratic leaders, 
od will of both political parties 
the speedy and complete re- 
JOHNSON 


Texas’ Senator 





Barnesville (Ohio) Enterprise of 
July 14, 1955] 
Loses Two GREAT CAPTAINS 


VER 
e White House only 2% years, Presi- 
k nhower, in this short time, has 
ffered the loss of outstanding major- 
in the United States Senate. 


the death of Senator Robert A. 
31, 1953, when the Eisenhower 
tion was only 7 months old. Last 


eart attack removed Senator Lyn- 


YN, just short of 2 years after 

O Republican lived long enough to 
brand-new administration and set 
irse that may make an inexperi- 
President one of the great Presidents 
xas Democrat maintained what Taft 

i despite the fact that he was the 
f the opposition party. It is fortu- 
he remained at the helm until 

1g days of the present session of 


Republicans and Democrats alike 
is eventual recovery from the heart 





hich laid him low. 
No President has ever had more helpful 
eaders than Mr. Eisenhower has had 
in he defeated for the nomination 
the man who conceivably might 
een his opponent in the next election. 
must go much of the credit for the 
ff the Eisenhower administration 
e President’s popularity, and for the 
od feeling that has finally spread 

the country. 


ie St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 
26, 1955] 
ABOUT SENATOR JOHNSON 


EDITOR OF THE POST-DISPATCH: 


this period of LyYNDON'’s illness, 

re is very little he can do other than to 
me of his mail and look over a few 
and newspaper stories. One edi- 


it he particularly treasures I clipped 
Louis Post-Dispatch shortly after 
red on July 5. 

difficult for a man of his vigorous 


» St 


ment and it means much to have 
ng cheerful and encouraging that I 
whim. The editorial from the Post- 


is one of the best things I have for 
just as it is one of the finest 
has ever been written about him—and 

lways be grateful to you and your 


rpose 





derful newspaper. 
Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
INGTON, 
From the Reno (Nev.) State Journal] 


LYNDON JOHNSON, OF TEXAS 


assessing the 
ot 


writers are now 
and foreign accomplishments 
ngress which has just packed up and 
le home. One aspect stands out above all 
that scene. Veteran, nonpartisan 
are unanimous in their opinion 
Ss session was one of the most har- 

‘ous and businesslike in many years. 
The facts did not bear out White House 
relection predictions last fall that a Demo- 
‘tic-controlled Congress with a Republican 


‘sigenht would mean a cold war between 


} 1 
i ICal 





servers 





the execut 


ive and legislative departments. 
Instead 


was the Democrats who helped 
out President's program—in many ways 
more than his own party, especially in for- 
eign affairs, Q 

One man 
shoulders 


san 


it 


the 


in Congress stood head and 
above all others in keeping parti- 
hip to a minimum and the country's wel- 


fare at a maximum. He was Senate Majority 





Leader LynNpoNn B. JoHNSON, of Texas. whose 
prodigiousness and long hours of work 
brought on a heart attack 1 month before 
the recess 

The ar neement this week that Senator 
JOHNSON will be back as Senate majority 
leader in January is good news for the en- 
tire country lis stature as a legislative 
tacticlan was revealed in a quiet, efficient 
yet amiable manner this year as he faithfully 
followed what he has referred to as the role 
of “resp ible opposition guiding much 
of President Eisenhower program through 
the Senate. 

Three <« before he was hospitalized, it 
was Nevada's Senator ALAN BIBLE who paid 
tribute to his majority leader. He called the 
Senate ittention to an article praising the 
lanky Texan's legislative dexterity and boom- 
ing him as a Democratic presidential candi- 
date t least by 1960 

For Senator JOHNSON last January the 
job of try t weld together all diver- 
gent factions the Democratic Party into a 
smooth-working team appeared herculean 
rhere wet the thoughtful conservatives 
from the Deep South, the sprinkling of 
cloud-ridi1 liberals and Oregon's unpredic- 
table WAYNE Morse who tipped the Senate's 
balance of power to the Democrats by a slim 
19-47 margil 

A man with little time for windbaggery 
and lost causes, Senator JOHNSON put hard- 
headed partisanship in the back seat in com- 
parison the larger call of duty to his 
country. 

The illne t t removed Senator JOHNSON 
from the Senate for a brief period may well 
be a blessing in disguise For this man, 
young 46 in legislative circles, it will 
mean that he must delegate more responsi- 
bility to his helpers rather than burden 
himself with backbreaking detaii With that 
faculty, he may well be a force to build the 
Democratic Party and our two-party system 





of governme! to greater accomplishments. 
rhe country w see and hear more of JOHN- 
SON, of Texas, in the years ahead and profit 
nereby 
[From the Lynchburg (Va.) News] 
SENATOR JOHNSON 

There v be no party lines among those 
who hail with gratification the news that 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, has left 
the hospital and is now 1 the road to re- 
covery from the illness with which he was 
stricken weeks ago 

Senator JOHNSON was liked and respected 
by his colleagues in the Senate, He has 
made a favorable impression upon the peo- 
ple of the country. As an able leader of the 
majority in the Senate he has served ‘his 
party in a way that means service to the 
country That he will probably be back in 
the Senate and again serving as leader i 
good hews 

From the Greenville (S. C.) News] 
JOHNSON Is BETTER 

In his first news conference since he was 

stricken by a heart attack some weeks ago, 


Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, Sen- 
ate majority leader, vows he will return to 
his key position when the Congress recon- 
venes in January 


We sincerely hope so, because Senator 
JOHNSON is an able legislative leader and 
one of the brightest stars in the United 


States senatorial firmament. 
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The Senator says his doctors say he will 
be good as ne by sometime this fall, and 
that, too, is good news, for the Democratic 
Party and the country sorely need him 

It is regrettable, however, that the mere 
fact he has had one Peart attack, however 
complete the doctors consider his recovery 
probably has ruined forever his chances « 


becoming 








Ze presidential c 








indidate. 


{From the Chicago (Ill News] 

( This editorial is c yr pe ed of excerpt from 
an editorial by John S. Knight) 
CONGRESS’ ReEcorRD Goop DesPITE SPLIT IN R E 
Immediately after last fall's elect ; e 
prophets of despair were predicting that a 
stalemate Congress would result mm the 
election of a slim majority of the party op- 

posed to the President 

In his Editor's Notebook of November 13 
John S. Knight reassured Daily News readers 
hat split-party Government would not ruin 
the country. 

Ihe 84th Congress did not adopt all of 
President Eisenhower's recommendations, by 
any means, but it certainly did th nh 
action or Inaction, seriousiy damage the 
Nation. 

On the contrary, the session wa yn the 
whole, constructive The good feeling be- 
tween the President and Congress, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, was remarkably high 

his was particularly true i: he field of 
foreign affairs, where the chances of wa 
and peace in a critical period give the sub- 
ject matter overwhelming importance 

At the moment, the prospect f peace is 
increasingly hopeful. But this tt i al 
fairs is due to the firmness of the Govern- 
ment when firmness was called for 

Congress was almost unanimou n § )- 
porting the President's request for authority 
to defend Formosa and the Pescadore rhe 
Senate unhesitatingly ratified a mutual-de- 
fenmse treaty with the Chinese Nationalist 
Government 

Without this demonstration of national 
strength and unity, the progress recently 
reported from Geneva at the Big Four meet- 
ing, and dim! i for from the “Little 
Geneva Cont! now lig would 
probably not have taken place 

Congress gave the President aln t ex- 
actly the defense appropriatior that he 
asked for; only slightly less than he wanted 
in foreign aid; and a military Reserve pro- 
gram much weaker than he desired to make 
up in part the reductions in active military 
manpower. Other “appr ypriations went 
through about as the administration 
planned 

The President was able to hold the line 
against a strong Democratic drive for an 
unjustified tax cut of $20 for every pe ynal 
income-tax payer 

Congress raised his proposal for a 90-cent 
minimt 1 wage to $l 

It defeated his proposal for a greatly ex 
panded Federal highway program re to be 
one of the hottest issues in the next session 
beginning in January 

Federal aid for school constru 1 Was 
shelved because southern Members feared an 
antisegregation rider 

A housing bill, in part unsatisfactory to 
the Preside: was enacted in the lh hours 
of the session. 

Partisanship was by no means asleep dur- 


ing the 


session It flared 





up notal 


jy in the 


Dixon-Yates controversy, from which the city 
of Memphis helped Eisenhower to escape 

It was evident in the investigation of Air 
Secretary Talbott's private business interest: 
This inquiry had wholesome results and 
ended by increasing, rather than diminish- 
ing, the President's own stature 

Senator KFEFAUVeER and others count heav- 
ily on Dixon-Yates and the Talbott affairs 
as campaign issues next year. It would be 
reasonable to expect the Democratic leader- 


Snip to 


push it 


ivestigations into every 
5 


ques- 
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tionable aspect of the administration during Texans everywhere, and Senator LYNDON now appears if nothing goes wr 
the next session. JOHNSON himself, know our feelings, our re- JOHNSON “will be as good as ney 
That is all to the good. Itis the function spect and admiration for this great Texas uary. ‘This is good news for Texa 
of an opposition party to search out the rec- statesman. For that reason, we want to let the country.” 
ords of its opponents; the better Job they Senator SYMINGTON’s tribute to JOHNSON get “I know that all of us—on 1 
do, the better for the country. through to our people in the distinguished the aisle—will welcome him ba 
The aging Senator Grorce, of Georgia, Missourian’s own words: sonal friend who is close to ou: 
emerged from the session with greatly in- “People in every walk of life and in every as one of the great leaders of our 1 
creased prestige. region have prayed for his speedy—and 
So did the new Senate leader, LyNDON complete—recovery,” SYMINGTON told the [From the Eldorado (Ark.) N 
JHNSON, of Texas. Neither is available to Senate. “Protestants, Catholics, and Jews SENATOR JOHNSON’s ILL? 
>» Democratic Party as a presidential can- have invoked Divine intervention in his be- 
GEORGE because of his age and JoHN- half. Hard rock miners in the West and 
seamen on the Great Lakes, cattle ranchers 
» in the session. and cotton pickers, steelworkers, and busi- 
Aside from these men, no Democrat or messmen—all have expressed their deep con- 
Republican in Congress achieved any notable cern. 
growth in stature during the session. Sena- “Fully as significant has been the editorial 
tor McCartny came out greatly diminished. Comment. Newspapers in every part of the 
No Republican came up capable of taking United States and representing every shade 
Ike’s place if he should retire. No Democrat of opinion have expressed their appreciation 
nrose who, at this writing, seems able to Of his leadership and their hopes for his 
challenge him successfully if he runs again, Speedy and complete recovery. 
“There appears to be one subject upon é : 
am which the Dallas News and the New York is position are under almost 
[From the Greenville (Tex.) Banner] Herald Tribune, the Portland Oregonian and Pressure. In our infrequent vi 
THE DOMINANT THREE the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the New York ee ee ae have se 
5 a Fas 34 an 2 g OV ] elephones at the 
The AP's Washington news analyst, James Se eee ee ee while conferring with constit 
Marlow, notes that while each session of mena Se icaerat ae aes man that ceiving reports from the Senat: 
Congress usually produces 1 dominant figure, Siac nisiati dels sauaiea are not surprised that he hi: 
in the sense of being effective or being in 7 +l 
the spotlight, the session just concluded pro- 


News that Senator Lynpon J 
Texas, the Democratic majorit) 
been stricken with a heart atta 
be incapcitated for the remainder 
gressional session will be received 
concern not only by his constitue: 
but by the Nation as a whole. 

Senator JOHNSON has demor 
he is a power in the Senate an 
much constructive legislation 
should be enacfed at this session 

His illness points up the fact 


“This editorial comment speaks the heart himecit. ; 
duced 3—count them, 3. of America. I ask unanimous consent that a ee _— ; 
Two were Texans, 1 by birth, 1 by adop- a compilation of editorial excerpts be in- 1ergy an _— ere ski 

; ; : : zs 5 cluded in the body of the Recorp at the been impressed with his middl 
tion. LYNDON roeenne is aa a oe conclusion of my remarks.” tactics and his apparent detern 
Uners say nothing like it had ever been seen _. “Had JouNsow been able to be up and keep the welfare of the Nation a 


s about, attending to his duties in the Senate, Politics. 
in the Senate before—astonished the Senate 8 “we 


os these tributes in the Recorp at this seas We wish him a speedy recover, 
itself, to quote Marlow, “with the amount of as D at this season is ceie wieeah 3 ce seal 
a . : would have been voiced by Senators. Simi- e sorely missed in the Senate. 
work it got done with a minimum of argu- : 
-? Then ‘as no sign of filibuster in lar tributes have been voiced on several occa- , 
men : There was no sign of a fil § niinea Santina. [From the Nashville (Tenn 
he 84th. a 
the 64t The people of Texas have just cause to be Best WISHES, SENATOR JOH 


Sam Raysurn, Speaker of the House, was 7 , 
z roud of this great leader—this Texan who ~ : 
( Te ssee but came to Texas as a Pp > Senator LYNDON JOHNSON'’'s se! 
born in Tennessee 7 has captured the imagination of the whole 


‘hild ¢ CE as : a Texan as if cae +s ; 
child and became a much of semen 6 Nation,” said SyMINGTON. “Everbody who 
he had helped dig the rivers and set out the ? 

te ; ~ voted for him and everybody who voted 
mesquites. ‘Mr. Sam” could be called “Mr. cai Min caja otitis Of the Meeks 

s § — € Lize — 

Democrat” without doing violence to the ag b aa +} ; Sect a 
facts, but that does not complicate the es- can be proud of me spontaneous tributes 
Seah ae respect in which he is held by both that have appeared from every direction. 
anh . P ‘ie “These are tributes to a man but they are 
arties. . 5 ae ae 
: The third dominant figure in the 84th also tributes to a policy—to a policy of re- 
oon eneeha’s 77 one old WALTER Grorce, a ®POMSibility which has struck a responsive 
as a gias éé4-year- 7 ES , & _ : 

: ne . hord in the breasts of all Americans. 
Democrat whose voice to all intents and pur- . “LYNDON JOHNSON han ylaced : patriotism 
poses became the voice of the Republican : ass es ee pe _ - 

above partisanship, country above party. He 


; se i sign affairs. ; ; 
Ww sae oe hagigriin 2 aor 73 while LYNDON has sought to reconcile differences and the 
— ie oe , Objective of his reconciliation has always 


JOHNSON at 47 is the youngest leader of the ls . ae 

Senate, either minority or majority, in his- Suauid a Ueee: Wanena eeenen and the pros- 
tory. So well had he done his job that when ara ; st ead be a area 

he suffered a heart attack and had to im- “In ats appeeneee, ‘ie has succeeded con- 
mobilize himself, the work of the Senate ®*!stently. But he has succeeded at a high 
went right on without a bobble. oo _ eres of physical exhaustion. 

Nobody will quarrel with Marlow’s assess- po ae sida _—_ ae nee wore ee 

3 See Ge. daha soe N JOHNSON opposed night sessions during eg 3 ; i 
eee his trio’s dominant role in the 84th the last Congress but we had them anyway— eae eee oe. dees Se e 

—— and lost nine Senators. He opposed night 5°N ‘OF a speedy and complete 1 
sessions during this Congress and we did not Sek Jia af 
[From the Longview (Tex.) News-Journal] have them—and we did not lose a single [vrom the Anderson (5. ©.) M 
Goop NEWS FoR TEXANS Senator. SENATOR JOHNSON’S ILLNI 

An unusually fine tribute was paid to an “Every Senator who has stayed to work There have been few instance 
unusually able Texan in the closing hours “uring the evenings this year did so know- the illness of a United States S« 
of the Senate session when Senator Sruarr ing that he could call the office of the major- caused so much general concer: 
SYMINGTON, of Missouri, spoke in tribute to ity leader—no matter how late—and the parties as that of Senator Lynpo? 
Yexas’ senior Senator LYNDON B. JoHnson, M™A&jority leader would be there to answer of Texas, who is currently sufferi 
who is recuperating following a heart attack. the call. ; severe heart attack. 

The Senate, as well as the Nation, greatly I was with him myself until late in the As Senate Democratic leader, M: 
missed the leadership of Senator Jonnson Might on the Friday before he suffered his had the respect of members of b 
during the closing days of the session, said heart attack on late Saturday afternoon. I although at times, of course, not 
Senator SyMINGTON—himself well known to Happen to know that on the preceding Thurs- bers of the opposing party saw eyé 
the people of Longview and in other parts of ay, he was discussing atomic energy prob- with him on issues. 

Texas where he has visited a number of times Jems with the senior Senator from Louisi- The heart attack is listed as ‘'n 
in past years. ana and the senior Senator from Alabama _ gevere,” and Mr. JOHNSON’S C0! 

Senator SYMINGTON, a good friend of Texas 85 late as 11:30 p. m. “serious.” While it will prevent hin 
and one of the most able and alert men in These were not unusual nights for LYNDON returning to the present session of C 
the United States Senate, in his address be- JOHNSON. In fact, it wasaveryrareevening it will not, we hope, terminate his legis 
fore the Senate put Texas’ beloved LYNDON which found his office doors locked before career. . 
JOHNSON in the role of a continuing national 10 or 11 p. m. He applied the policy of Mr. JoHNson is known as cone 0! 
leader. It has been many years, Srmincton Shorter working hours to everyone except hardest workers in Congress, and if the ¢ 
said, since the illness of a public figure has imself.” rent session of the Legislature is oper 
brought such a spontaneous outpouring of SYMINGTON added that with encouraging according to schedule, it is large!) 
anxiety from every corner of the country. medical reports on JOHNSON’s condition, it efforts and his example. Perha} 


is a matter of deep concern to al 
him personally, or who know hin 
mame as the Senate majority leader 

An important responsibility pa 
when congressional control shift« 
to his party’s hands. For the n 
has exercised that role as a ba'a: 
neither unresponsive to the di 
servatism as embodied by respected 
Senators, nor amenable to the le 
mands of wild-eyed “liberals” in 
tisan handiwork. 

Quite a calendar of unfinish: 
remains at this time, with hur 
cleared without undue delay if ( 
to adjourn on the indicated date 
The Nation is concerned about 
looks to Senator EARLE CLEMENTS 
leader pro tempore, to skillfully 
reins of that driver’s seat. 
































































































activities contributed to the at- 

t suffered. 
ow the messages of regret and en- 
tv went now reaching him from Con- 
both sides of the aisle tell of 
read affection and regard in which 


he Birmingham (Ala.) News] 
RAYER FOR LYNDON B, JOHNSON 


PE 
B. JOHNSON, of Texas, the Demo- 
ior in the Senate, is a popular, 
and effective leader. While an 
ic Democrat, he has frequently 

‘ted his capacity and will to rise 

w partisanship. His sudden ill- 

é ing from a heart attack Satur- 
ne as a shock to his colleagues. He 
rely missed in any absence from 

e Senate duty. 

vecterday Senators, Senate attachés, and 

ryests observed a minute of silent 

the stricken leader, after trib- 
been made to him. It was an 
t unprecedented, Senate scene. 
Kisenhower wrote to the Senator 
his wishes for a speedy recovery. 
try joins in this sentiment. 
ple are proud to honor a leader 
liber and anxiously hope that he 
re long be restored to health and 


Y wh N 








the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail] 


1x Now, Bur THIs MIcHT BE THE 
cONp Era or Goop FEELING 


ess of Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 

pprehension over his absence from 

( rnment underline a curious fact: 

ithout knowing it, the United States 

in era of good feeling than it has 

e the administration of President 

And to make this even more cu- 

political ingredients of this happy 

ilmost totally unlike those which 
Monroe his placid tenure. 

17, Monroe had the good fortune to 

er a nation which was almost com- 

nited in the Republican Party of his 

I 1arp contrast, President Eisenhow- 

he luck to inherit a two-party sys- 

is almost evenly divided and a 


p From 
I n 


f the opposite political faith. And 
plain fact is that the Republican 
ver gets along considerably better 


1 Democratic Congress than Harry Tru- 
i, and most of the efforts to engage 
a pitched battle have failed dis- 


dissension, of course, and strange- 
it has a consistent pattern. A 
ninority which clusters under 
ier of Americans for Democratic 
mplains bitterly that the congres- 
rity has gone too far to the right 
modating itself to the President’s 
Similarly, a Republican minority 


be heard objecting that the President 
too far to the left to win Demo- 
It 1 very confusing and to the highly 


who like their issues drawn sharply, 
nerve-wracking. But through it 
runs a clarifying and stabilizing 
’ is what the President means 
e “middle of the road,” a course so 
y and considerately mapped that all 

t rabid and discontented can 

in reasonable comfort and con- 









ems to be a matter of temperament 
President Eisenhower. He is the least 

f Presidents and, despite his mili- 
“ground and perhaps because of it, 

belligerent. But it should not be 
nted that it may be also an act of the 
‘wdest political insight. Perhaps when 
‘orlans are as far removed from Eisen- 
‘as we are from Monroe, it will be clear 
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that he was the first to sense that his gen- 
eration was mortally tired of war, of per- 
petual crisis, of the endless political wran- 
gling and the extravagance of disagreeing 
simply for the sake of appearances and the 
most successful in making a political career 
out of the attempt to mediate, harmonize 
and compromise differences where all of his 
predecessors had sought to inflame them. 

Certainly, and whatever the final judg- 
ment on his role in these proceedings, events 
have combined to bear out his trust in the 
power of intelligence and good faith. The 
Nation is prosperous. Even organized labor 
has admitted that it ever had it so good.” 
The world is nearer to peace than it has been 
since World War II. Even the Russians feel 
compelled to put a new and pleasanter face 
on their part in world affairs. The forecasts 
of dark days ahead are as plentiful as ever, 
of course, but the remarkable thing about 
them is that ‘they do not come true. And 
paradoxically, while there is an audible dis- 
sension, it has for its theme the fact that the 
politicians are not dissenting enough to sat- 
isfy the extrem 

It sun 
tor JOHNSON 
we believe 
the worst 
President 
retirement of the 1 of his opposition in 
the Senate. It is a mute and oblique testi- 
monial to the underlyi 
ident’s se 





the reaction to Sena- 
tack Never before, 


could happen to the 
ould be the permanent 











irch for 





way—a way be- 
tween boom and bust, between war and ap- 
peasement, 


[From the Roanoke (Va.) Times] 
A DOUBLE 
The incapacity 
SON is a grave blow 
in Congress and almost as 
the Eisenhower ; 
The smooth, 1 
Texas has ser\ 
and has done it wit] 
self or his 


Loss 


tor LYNDON JOHN- 
Democratic Party 
serious a loss to 
ration. 
‘cing gentleman from 
with near brilliance, 
compromising him- 
has been the leader- 
ship that has put the normally verbose Sen- 
ate so far ahead of its usual schedule that his 
illness now probably will not delay adjourn- 
ment beyond the early days of August. His 
has been the dealership that has welded the 
Democrats in Senate into a presentable 








ou 


party. His 





the 


unity and at the same time has advanced 
much of the administration's vital legisla- 
tion. 


is, Mr. JoHNSON has 
where his vigor- 
not yet 47) physique 

He will, with good 
d the approval of his 


To accomplish 
driven himself t 
ous and youthful (he is 
broke under the strain 
fortune, prudence, ar 








constituents, live to serve more years in the 
Senate. he will ve to turn over the 
reins of his party to other hands For the 
country’s sake, we hope they are as able as 
his. 


(Tex.) Times] 
RECOVERY 

Wirephoto pictures of Senator LyNpon B 
JOHN._ON transmitted from Washington last 
weekend show Texas’ senior Senator and 
majority leader to be slimmed down and re- 
laxed. If it were not for the knowledge that 
he had Suffered a severe heart attack a month 
ago, it would be difficult to believe anything 
bad happened to his health. 


SENATOR JOHNSON’S 





Edward Jamieson, correspondent for the 
Times, wrote after visiting Senator JOHN- 
SON in Bethesda Naval Hospital that “the 


Senator looks physically better today than 
he has for several years.” 

There is every assurance that JoHNSON 
will be able to resume his Senatorial duties 
next January and retain the high party of- 
fice he has held in the first session with 
such distinction. 

The rapid rec 


overy he has made is not 
only heartening to his 


fellow Senators on 
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both sides of the aisle, but to the thousands 
of well-wishers all over the country from 
whom he has heard during his illness. 


Qualifying his opinion as that of a lay- 
man, Vice President NIXon expressed the 


viewpoint that “there was a time when an 
attack like that suffered by JOHNSON would 
have killed a man’s future but with 
all of the new medical knowledge about this 
problem I do not believe that LYNpDon need 
worry about his future.” 


career 


It is a remarkably discerning statement 
and one that sums up the situation ade- 
quately. 


[From the Plainview (Tex.) 
NATIONAL FIGURE 





Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’s illn 
which he is showing a remarkable rec 
brought many minds throughout the 
to concentrate on the Texan and his s 

Never have we seen such an outpou! 
of candid expression of esteem and reg: 
for any man in politics, as those which came 
from many sources, even those who are in 
opposite political camp 





After his apparent health comeback, and 
his announced intention of reducing his 
work to normal load for a man in his sta- 
tion, there has been a continuation of these 


f 


expressions of esteem and of 


his recovery to date. 


gratitude on 


For example, the New York Times, August 
10, under the heading “Senator JOHNSON’s 


Recovery,” said: 

“A heartfelt sigh of relief must have gone 
up in many parts of the country when the 
word went out that Senator LYNDON B. JOoHN- 


SON, majority floor leader, had been released 
from the hospital and was o1 ad to re- 
covery from his severe illness. We join in 
the hope that the recovery will be rapid and 
permanent. 
“Senator JOHNSON was in the 

first-class job of legislative leader 
he was stricken on July 2. The g 


ther 


midst of a 
hip when 
id wishes 


that go out to him now are therefore more 
than expressions of personal sympathy. 
They are tied up with the desire to see our 
country served by men who ¢ erve it well. 
Senator JOHNSON certainly belongs in that 


category We are delighted that he is so 
much better, for his sake and for ou 


[From the Peoria (Tll.) Journal] 


CONGRESS GOES HOME 


The ist session of the 84th Congress 1! 








officially concluded it meeting and its 
Members are streaming away from Washing- 
ton. Some have gone to their homes; others 
have set forth on the various mi ns that 
take Congressmen to all parts of the w d 
during recess time 

This first session has been a peculiar sort 
of one. There haven't been very \ ke 


it. In the first place, it has bee: l lled 
by a party different from the one representea& 
by the President, and that hasn't happened 
too frequently in the life of the country, al- 
though it is by no means unusual. 











The thing which has made this sessi dif- 
ferent is the amount of cooper Ww i 
has existed between the administration and 
the Democratic Party, which ha ontrolled 
both Houses. Often very little a m- 
plished when the majority of Congre comes 
from one party and the President from an- 
other. This has not been true sc i he 
84th Congress, although things n dif- 
ferent when it comes back in January for the 


second session. 
drawing nigh, 
change things. 

A contributing factor to unanimity 
which has prevailed throughout the first ses- 


Then an election will be 
and elections sometimes 


the 


sion has been the seriousness of the world 
situation. It has been imperative that the 


United States present a united front in world 


affairs, and it is to the credit of the Demo- 
cratic majority, as well as to President 
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Fisenhower, that there usually ha 
unity on foreign policy. 

A vreat deal of the credit for this must go 
to the leadership provided by Senator JOHN- 
SON in the Senate and Speaker RayYBuURN in 
the House. JOHNSON especially emerged as 
an outstanding leader until a heart attack 
incapacitated him the last few weeks of the 
session. If he is unable to assume direct 
charge of the majority next year, the effect 
of cooperation may be shattered. 

The chief accomplishment of this Congress 
seems to have been in foreign affairs, just as 
that has been the principal forte of the 
Eisenhower administration. Not nearly as 
much progress has been made on the domes- 
tic front as in the foreign field. There has 
been as a matter of fact, a minimum of Im- 
portant domestic legislation passed. 

The administration has been successful in 
getting some legislation passed it desired 
but suffered defeats on such measures as its 
big highway-improvement bill, housing leg- 
islation, and public-school construction. 

Efforts by Congress to draft its own legis- 
lation in these fields also was less than sat- 
isfactory. 

This Congress has been characterized by 4 
paucity of investigations. One reason, of 
course, has been that there hasn’t been as 
much to investigate as was the case when the 
Truman administration held sway. 

What investigations have been held have 
devoted themselves to efforts to unearth 
campaign issues. Such matters as the Tal- 
bott case, the Dixon-Yates project, and the 
fiasco of the handling of polio vaccine fall 
in this category. It is unlikely any of them 
will meet the Democratic need for an elec- 
tion issue. More efforts along this line may 
be expected in the second session, 

All in all, this session has been a generally 
satisfactory one. By its very lack of spectac- 
ularity it has been able to keep the Nation 
operating on an even keel. It hasn’t done a 
great deal, but at least it hasn’t done any 
great harm. And that is an accomplishment 
not to be sniffed at. 


been close 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald] 


RAYBURN, AND JOHNSON DOMINANT 
IN CONGRESS 
(By James Marlow) 

WaSHINGTON.—Every session of Congress 
produces at least one dominant figure, domi- 
nant in the sense of being effective or being 
in the spotlight. This year’s session pro- 
duced three dominant men who were out- 
standingly effective. 

All three were Democrats: 77-year-old 
Senator WaLTEeR GEORGE, of Georgia; 73-year- 
old SaM RAayBuRN, of Texas, Speaker of the 
House; and Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of 
Texas, 47-year-old Democratic majority 
leader of the Senate. 

Democrat GEORGE was Republican Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's chief reliance in Congress 
on foreign affairs. Gerorce is chairman of 
the Senate's Foreign Relations Committee. 


GEORGE 


RAN CONGRESS 


JOHNSON and RAYBURN, as bosses of their 
respective Houses, ran Congress. They got 
less public attention than GrorcEe but were 
highly effective in a far wider field than 
GEORGE's specialty. 

They, more than anyone else in Congress, 
steered through to passage the year's bundle 
of legislation of all kinds with a minimum 
of fuss and feathers. This was one of the 
least talkative sessions of Congress. 

That these three men—all quiet, undra- 
matic, unsensational—should be the out- 
standing men in the Capitol in 1955 is the 
best evidence that this was a peaceful and 
businesslike year in Congress. 

All three were creative in the sense that 
they were for something: They backed pro- 
grams. 
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CASE OF M'CARTHY 


Very often it’s the men who make a record 
for being against something—like Senator 
McCarTHy, Republican, of Wisconsin, who 
cheerfully attacked both the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations—-who can dom- 
inate in the sense that they monopolize the 
spotlight. 

The spotlight’s full glow was on McCaRTHY 
last year as it was ever since 1950 when he 
began making his charges of Communists in 
Government. Last year, however, he had to 
share the center of the stage with the two 
men who put the skids under him: FLANDERs, 
of Vermont, and WATKINS, of Utah, both 
Republicans. 

This year McCarTHy, FLANDERS, and WatT- 
KINS all disappeared back into the compara- 
tive obscurity from which they had emerged. 

GEORGE'S INFLUENCE 


Georce's influence and prestige on the s.de 
of Eisenhower came at a handy time for the 
President whose own Republican Senate 
leader, KNOWLAND, of California, was fre- 
quently critical of his ideas on foreign affairs. 

As GEORGE, without bluster, took full con- 
trol in the foreign field in the Senate, KNow- 
LAND had less to say and disappeared further 
into the background. 

GEORGE went down the line for Eisenhower 
and at least once seemed to provide the 
nudge that pushed Eisenhower into action. 
It was GEORGE who first suggested the Presi- 
dent meet with the Russians a few weeks 
before Eisenhower agreed to it. 

TWO PROFESSIONALS 


JOHNSON and RAYBURN are as fine a pair 
of professionals—in getting legislation passed 
or blocked—as Congress has seen in at least 
a generation. Both work quietly behind the 
scenes lining up votes and agreements. 

Under JOHNSON’s guidance the Senate 
astonished itself with the amount of work 
it got done with a minimum of argument. 





[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal | 
THE RECORD OF CONGRESS 


The session of Congress just ended was the 
first in 25 years or so in which a Republican 


President had to deal with a Democratic 
Congress. Fears of a cold war, however, 
did not turn out to be justified. On the 


contrary, theré was a good deal of coopera- 
tion, especially in the field of foreign affairs. 

By and large, the Eisenhower wing of the 
Republican Party moved into control. The 
prestige of the Old Guard group diminished 
notably. The openly professed anti-Eisen- 
hower faction had a rough time, as witness 
the 77-to-4 defeat of Senator JosePpH R. Mc- 
CarTHY’'s resolution to limit the President's 
freedom of action at Geneva. 

Another noteworthy development was the 
skill with which the Texans, Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN in the House, and Majority Lead- 
er LYNDON JOHNSON in the Senate, got the 
Democrats to bury the hatchet and vote 
pretty much as a unit so often. The Demo- 
crats hail this development as a fortunate 
omen for 1956. 

Conservative Democrats for the most part 
held the chairmanships of committees, and 
so the business of investigating dwindled 
somewhat and lost its sensational character- 
istics. Comparatively little was heard of 
the Red menace, though Congress did remain 
alert. It was a change of manner that was 
noticeable. 

The Senate displayed strong bipartisan- 
ship in such matters as the Austrian Treaty, 
the Formosa resolution, the Paris pacts, and 
foreign aid. The Reciprocal Trade Act was 
extended for 3 years. Both parties strongly 
supported the President in what he did and 
said at Geneva. Outstanding in the session 
and as a promise for the future was the 
dominance of Senator WaLTerR GEorRGE, of 
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Georgia, in backing 
foreign policy. 

The draft was extended and a ry 
military Reserve bill was ena 
not just what the President want: 
means. Congress acted in accord 
Eisenhower's request to extend 
excise taxes, and then went along 
in killing Democratic efforts t 
come taxes. 

The Democrats went over the Pp 
head to increase minimum wags 
an hour, as compared with his re¢ 
boost from 75 to 90 cents. Conp: 
its own pay and that of Federal iu 
$15,000 to $22,500 a year, or i 
Members of the Armed Forces 
other Government employees got 

Democrats managed to get thr 
House a measure to do away wit 
farm-price supports in favor of rj 
cent parity, but the Senate p: 
mind. The Senate failed t 
measure to extend social security be 

Congress swept under the rug fo: 
sideration what the President y 
highways, statehood for Hawaii, ; 
increases, amendment of the Ret 
and a plan for health reinsurance 
construction proposals were by; 
were Taft-Hartley amendment: 
merous other administration de 
compromise housing bill was enacts 
at the last. 

On the whole, the President f 
well on foreign affairs and ran int 
difficulty in domestic matters. F 
however, Congress did not find it e» 
to be sharp with the President 
vidual. In the long view, it seen 
say that the Democrats were sa\ 
matters that might make good is 
election year. 

The atmosphere of the session 
tainly more salubrious and the pe: 
erally welcomed relative lack of nam: 
and lurid political fireworks. There \ 
sound measure of unity and achiev 
and there is a fair presumption that : 
of excitement will be made up for nex 


the admi: 





also 





[From the Peoria (I1l.) Journal 
CONGRESS GOES HOME 


The ist session of the 84th Congr 
officially concluded its meetings i 
Members are streaming away from W 
ington. Some have gone to their 
others have set forth on the various n 
that take Congressmen to all part 
world during recess time. 

This first session has been a pect 
of one. There haven't been very ma 
it. In the first place, it has been « 
by a party different from the one repres¢ 
by the President and that hasn't happe 
too frequently in the life of the « 
although it is by no means unusual 

The as which has made this se: 
differentjis the amount of cooperation © i 
has existed between the administrat 
the Democratic Party, which has controll 
both Houses. Often very little is 
plished when the majority of Congr« I 
from one party and the President from 4n- 
other. This has not been true so far in the 
84th Congress although things may be aiter- 
ent when it comes back in January for the 
second session. Then an election 
drawing nigh and elections sometimes chahge 
things. 

A contributing factor to the Ww 
which has prevailed throughout the frst s¢ 
sion has been the seriousness of the Wo! 





situation. It has been imperative e 
United States present a united front in wore 
affairs and it is to the credit of the Demo- 
cratic majority, as well as to President Eisen- 
hower, that their usually has bet e 





unity on foreign policy. 
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the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette] 
Ir Was No CoLpD WaR 
t session of the 84th Congress was 
rmy one. 
ved more placidly than most. 
ent Eisenhower’s once-expressed 
it would be something like a cold 
he Democrats controlled it, while he, 
in President, was in the White 
proved unfounded. 
the Democrats were not 
Ike. 
pported him when they thought 
right and opposed him when they 
he was wr 
laws which he proposed were 
ith legislation which the Demo- 
i supported during the administra- 
Roosevelt and Truman. ther bills 
to their liking and they followed 
ideas 





rubber 


( e 


ng. 


the 





i vital was lost to the country as 
of the difference in political affi- 
between the White House and the 
in the House and Senate. 
policy, the Democrats on the 
e the President better support than 
party. None of the Democrats took 
rked issue with him as did the 
i i faction of the GOP. 

Democrats are to be commended for 
al to play politics with foreign 
They have tried to go along with 

er in a bipartisan foreign policy. 
have recognized the constitutional 
i ident to take the 


eion 
en 


f the Pre 
matters of foreign policy. 
bstructed for the sake of obs 


ini- 





Pp 


publican Party still continues to 
r at the polls than Ike is person- 
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generally expected 
Democrats will win the Congress again in 
1956 even if Eisenhower should run again 
and be elected for a second term. 

One of the tragedies of the lst session of 
the 84th Congress was the heart attack suf- 
fered by Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, 
the Democratic leader of the Senate 

JOHNSON 


It is now that the 


is an able leader and enjoys the 


respect of his colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. He to be recovering as well 
as could be cted, but whether he will 


care to ass 





burdens of 
this time. 


avy 


Senate leadership is not known at 





JOHNSON’s job was competently filled dur- 
ing the last weeks he Sic n by Senator 
EARLE C. CLEMENTS, of Kentucky, Democratic 
whip of ti ~ te 

In the House, leadership was in the expert 
hand ol peaker SAM RAYBURN, of Texas, 


and majority floor leader JOHN W. McCor- 


[From the Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche] 
POME Goo! NEWS 
I d nev hat Senator LYNDON JOHN- 


ive the hospital and 
return to his Washington h 


me, following. a 
serious heart attack on July 2. It is reas- 
suring to the Senator’s many friends and 
supporters in Texas to know that his next- 
door n ib Dr. O. E. Reed, describes the 
Senate D t leader as looking “better 
than before he id his attack.” 

If Senator JOHNSON carries out physician's 
orders to ‘ € the next few months 


able not 


the chances are good that he'll be 
Y 











only to ! iT! = enatorial duties in 
January, but, also, to resume command of 
the up} 1 ijori 

Both of these probabilities are pleasant to 
contemplate 


RADIO BROADCAST BY 


TRIS CorFIN 


‘ums, the United 


States Senate, he od like the captain of 
a id sh ilm, confident, sure of his 





ON JOHNSON, who—his ad- 








mirers 1e greatest Texan of them 

al Your e i t 46, tall and straight, 

with rave black hair turning grey, and a 

pieasal mile and drawl—sSenator JOHNSON 

is a fallen warrior. He fell making democ- 

racy wor l f e a bird with torn 
wing I vel ! Y i eart attack. 

ON Was the Senate majority 

f 1. H mall mahogany 

it rdly like a school child’s, 

he S¢ i Here came men 

round-faced Harry Byrp, as 

cons¢ e § the Virginia squires he 

















pring t ied WAYNE Morse, 
the indepen« eral from the West; solid 
and st I BILL KNOWLAND, the political 
h f Robert Taft; LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
the lean Yankee aristocrat from Massachu- 
setts 
Ly N JOHNSON brought these men and 
their as t r That was his work and 
prid He hated the noisy public fights on 
the Set fi r, tne Nitting of tempers, the 
ugly word poken in anger, the endless 
nerv king wranglil between Congress 
and the flat vi ey be W. He believed de- 
nocra is WE VN it, Wa dD hin come 
pi nl é a WwW t DE in 1€ easy give- 
and-take f frierily men. He said in his 
quis 1, “As I se t American peopie 
don't j k the boat They 
went to see N quietly and effectively their 
Go n work 
JOHNSON broke into politics in 
I 1lonai neaaiine and interest 
This was the time the nservative wing 
of Congress came out of the cloakrooms, 
where they had grumbled in private, to do 
battle with Franklin Roosevelt on the floor. 


No one in Congress was sure where the pub- 
lic stood in this fight, and waited for an 


omen, LYNDON JOHN N Wa the omen. 
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»m for Congress itn 


He was 


He won a special electi 
Texas over hard c 


die- onservatives 


the young NYA State director, an all-out 
Roosevelt supporter. JOHNSON rode back in 
triumph to Washington with President 
Roosevelt, who by one of those « trived 


hances, happened to be in the neighbor- 


( t 
hood. Mr said, “Lynpon, I think 
; 


Roosevelt 


u would be a good man to help it on 
naval effairs Here's a telephone number 
When you get to Washington, call it 


for Tom Tell him what we've talked about 








This “Tom was the famed Tom (¢ 

A few days lat freshman LYNDON JOH 
SON stood in the rear of the House. One of 
the great elders, CARL VINSON, < Ge 
who has done more for America’s armed 
services than any general or § retary, came 
to him s 


“— * Georgia's Vinson drawled 
“I’m most indebted to you for a od din 


ung man 


r nd ’ ¥y , y t y *) 
ner and an excelient conversa Phe 
resnman 


VIN 
House for 





became 
pu 
ment an 
I remember 
had hi 
he old 
the stair 
from 


sader. 


hed 





office way up on the attic floor of 
House 

many a ti 
LYNDON 


He held that role when he came t the 
Senate in 1949, to take the place of Pappy 
O'Daniel LYNDON JOHNSON i head } 


investigation of raids on our synthetic rub- 


ber factorie 











Then, a new and more mature phase be- 
gan itor JOHNSON be n h t 
the tf a crusader nd take on t > 
wings of a states: It wv metamor- 
ph is, beg hing W h 1! elect te 
ant Democrati« fl r € i¢ There ne 
found his ere est skill w inh d nen 
and id It was the d very of the artist 
in his real taler 

There was j nd tisfaction in thi 
work, and you iw it i LYN N JOH N'S 
face nd 1 ner, as he stood I by 
1 desk r walked down the ! n in 
arm with a fe w Senator 

t first me of the liber rut ed - 
vately t t he had deserted ci But he 
talked » them quietly Th \ to win 
your aims is not to divide the f é ) 
} i f i make enem It is t ! - 








PAUI 

that irrepressible bat r for hu I : 
WAYNE MORSE 

The T j + te 7 1 r LY N 
JOHNSON’s calming ! d ked the fire and 
b > that bro re} ter pushing 
through the vyinging doors to e gallery 
sut it ijanewd it j dship and 
swiit pace Bills were rely lost in con 
mittee hidden there b e spite r bia f 
a ty chairman I ri ing fili- 
busters did not fill the 1 ! it I 1 
stale rd It was a house of modera 1 
and I 

For t. we can th k Senator LyNpDoN 
JOHNSON, who fell—victim of a serious heart 


attack—from the hard discipline of leader- 
believe that 
2 


quarrels g 


lip sine 


prayers of ail 
reemen can 


progress 
JOHNSON 


i 
Ls YNDON 


iis 2b Tri C 


ni? r ry) 
in re ruin 1rom 
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Resolutions of the American Legion, 
Department of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on July 
28-30, the American Legion, Department 
of Oregon, held its annual convention in 
Redmond. At that meeting the follow- 
ing two resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. Because of their general in- 
terest I submit them for the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be. printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Whereas the American Legion, Department 
of Oregon, has sought for some time a means 
for Veterans’ Administration care of the 
chronically geriatrically ill wartime veterans; 
and 

Whereas through Veterans’ Administration 
usage these have become Known to 
us as nursing home cases; and 

Whereas central office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has recently released 100 beds 
at the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Vancouver, Wash., for patients needing nurs- 
ing care; and 

Whereas by order of central office of the 
Veterans’ Administration, 70 percent of those 
beds were filled by men sent here from the 
State of California, leaving Oregon and 
Washington with a completely unsolved 
problem; and 

Whereas the patients assigned to nursing 
care beds are ambulant to the extent that 
they take meals in the mess hall and do not 
require constant bed care, but actually fall 
in the category of domiciliary patients: now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami, Fla., 
October 9-13, 1955, That central office of the 
Veterans’ Administration be advised of our 
displeasure in their handling of the nursing 
care problem in the Oregon-Washington 
area; and our renewed plea for nursing care 
beds to be assigned those veterans who re- 
quire constant, on-the-ward bed care, be- 
cause of chronic geriatric disabilities; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the need for domiciliary 
beds now appears to warrant the full use of 
the facilities at Camp White, Oreg., and we 
urge the use of those facilities for that 
purpose. 


cases 


JOSEPH McDONALD, 
Department Adjutant. 





Whereas the American Legion has always 
considered the disabled veteran, his care, 
and comfort a necessary and legitimate cost 
of war; and 

Whereas the American Legion has always 
insisted that the United States of America 
owes its very life and existence to its vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas the American Legion has always 
believed that part of the Nation's debt to its 
veterans must be paid through adequate 
hospitalization and domiciliary care: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami, Fla., 
October 9-13, 1955, That the policy of the 
American Legion as regards hospitalization 
and domiciliary care for American veterans 
be reiterated and reemphasized; be it further 


Resolved, That Veterans’ Administration at 
National and State levels be reinformed of 
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said policy and requested to act accordingly 
in furnishing hospitalization and domiciliary 
care for the wartime veteran whose disabili- 
ties require hospital care and treatment 
and/or domiciliary care, and that special 
attention be given the problem of providing 
hospitalization via intermediate-type beds 
for those wartime veterans whose chronic or 
geriatric disabilities make him subject for 
such care. 

JOSEPH McDONALD, 

Department Adjutant. 





Waterline Finished by Springs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to call the attention of the Senate 
and have inserted in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorpD a release which appeared in 
the Denver Post headlined “Waterline 
Finished by Springs.” In the last month, 
we have heard and read much which I 
would describe as conjecture about the 
availability of water in the Colorado 
Springs’ area. It is pleasing to me, 
therefore, to be able to insert this clip- 
ping which states that the final section 
of the 54-mile pipeline has been com- 
pleted and that this line, which has a 
capacity of 18 million gallons daily, will 
carry that amount of additional water 
to Colorado Springs storage facilities on 
Pikes Peak 

This new line is part of the Blue River 
diversion project costing the city of 
Colorado Springs nearly $5 million, and 
water will be flowing through it about 
August 1. This is a good example of 
Colorado Springs’ ability and determina- 
tion to furnish the necessary water for 
continued growth and development. 

I can only hope that this actual accom- 
plishment in providing water can be as 
reassuring to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress as it is to me, and will allay some 
of the doubts and misconception which 
have been common on this subject re- 
cently. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

WATERLINE FINISHED BY SPRINGS 


COLORADO SPRINGS, July 22.—Final sections 


of Colorado Springs’ $4.6 million 54-mile 
Montgomery pipeline will be completed 
Friday according to Chief Engineer Ray 
Nixon. 


The line, which has a capacity of 18 mil- 
lion gallons daily, extends from the city’s 
Montgomery Dam near the Continental 
Divide to Lake George. The line connects 
with a 20-mile pipeline laid last year from 
Lake George to Pikes Peak. The line will 
carry water by gravity from near the divide 
directly to Colorado Springs storage facilities 
on Pikes Peak. 

First water is.expected to start flowing 
through the line about August 1, Nixon said. 

The new line is a part of the city’s Blue 
River diversion project. 

Nixon said that during the heavy runoff 
period diversion will exceed the line’s capacity 
and excess will be stored in the city’s $2% 
million Montgomery Dam, now under con- 
struction, 








Do Not Recognize Red China 








EXTENSION OF REMARK 


F 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, Jr. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN’ 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. .Mr. Speaker 
leave to extend my remarks, I y i 
include the following editorial en1)r), 
“Do Not Recognize Red China 
by Mr. Ralph E. Heinzen, editor a: 
lisher of the Nutley Sun, Nutley. n 
Do Not RECOGNIZE Rep CHIN« 


I was a political prisoner of Hi 
In midwar I spent a year and a h 
by Himmler’s Gestapo, in inte: 
Germany’s Black Forest. I know 
depravity of prison guards; I kn 
ferings of hunger and confinem: 

I, for one, will be opposed, ever 
ing torture and treachery with 
decency. I refer specifically to R 
which is trying to buy its way 
United Nations and to gain U: 
recognition by liberating a hand! 
whom it held in its prisons ag t all 
the fundamental clauses of the Gen: ( 
vention, and whom it subjected t 
degenerate brutalities of an inferi 
brainwashing, torture, solitary confi 
and starvation. 

It is inconsistent, to say the le 
a front-page dispatch from Geney 
progress in the talks between the a: 
sadors of Red China and the United s 
and then to read in the next colu 
patch from Tokyo reciting 
through which our 11 captive airm: 
in two and a half years of imprisonm: 

Let Col. John Knox Arnold, J l 
States Air Force, tell you of his tort 

“I was subjected to types of 1 
persuasion that civilized people d 
ject other people to. I was kept i 
confinement for two and a half ys 
speaking a word to anyone. My ha 
manacled so that circulation of 
was shut off. My fingers then » 
jerked by the guards, causing gre: 
clear up to my shoulders. My 
feet were tightly bound, and, so b 
was forced once to stand for 30 
was struck in the face, spat on, kicked 
beaten over the head and back with stic} 

The shame of such infamous torture ! 
hang forever over the heads of the Chines 
Communists and their regime. No A 
ican can defend inhumanities in } 
heart. Only a perverted regime c 
its strength on such depravity. 

The story in Washington is 1} 
United States was ready to announce a 
talks with Communist China before Gi 
but hit a snag over terms, and 
had to wait. 

It also is reported that the Soviet 
after the Geneva summit talks, rus! 
wire to Peking urging it to make hay wit 
the United States while the Eisenhower : 
still was shining—that the American 
dent was in the mood for reaching ter 
with Communists both in Europe ana 
Asia, and that Peking should hurr) 
free the fliers and the United States « 


Peking has freed 11 American file! 
is expected shortly to free the civil): 
has to have a quid pro quo for the latter: 
some kind of “release” of Chinese stuct 
in the United States. These are not © 
principal issues dividing the United State 
and Communist China. The ones Peking 
wants settled—in its favor, of course—*' 
United States recognition, a seat in the U.N 
more trade. Currently, at least, it bas! 
chance of getting these—that is, ! ' 
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ind positively renounces the use 
ichieve its goals. 
would be ashamed if my coun- 
extend the hand of diplomatic 
to such an uncivilized regime. 
ye ashamed if my country aban- 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa 
i to seat Red China among the 
tions of this world in the United 
If there are Chinese students here 
to return to Communist China 
let them go free. I would be 
my country bargained with the 


R. E. H. 





stions of Minnesota Federation of 


Post Office Clerks 


INSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


NORTH DAKOTA 


wit 


OF 


IE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
nous consent to have printed in 
pendix of the Recorp resolutions 


ted at the 1955 convention of the 


sota of Post Office 


Federation 


ere being no objection, the resolu- 
were ordered to be printed in the 
orp, as follows: 


IONS ADOPTED AT THE MINNESOTA 
RATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 1955 


AL CONVENTION 
DY TIME FOR POST OFFICE CLERKS 
is Clerks in post offices must spend 
their free time studying complex 
ition schemes; and 


‘reas scheme study is an essential part 


e 


na 


work performed by distribution clerks 
is been so recognized by the Govern- 


1 allowing other employees credit for 


time as part of their working hours; 


reas it is of utmost importance that 


to 


i 


clerk, assigned his first scheme, be 
methods of study which will enable 
attain proficiency in mail distribu- 


nd 


is under the present system each 
< must attempt to discover a meth- 


f learning complex schemes entirely on 


wn 


iit 


which makes it very difficult for a 
‘rk to evolve a study plan which will 
e his learning and increase his re- 
and 


ness; 


reas a method designed to teach a new 


e 


»w best to learn his first scheme will 
his confidence and add to his inter- 


ting in a more efficient clerk: There- 


it 


ed, That a program of supervised 
1 a study room on the premises be 


“d where a new clerk can be taught 
minutes a day, as part of his working 


w best to study his scheme; and be 


er 


ed, That any clerk, when studying 


‘quent schemes, be granted study pe- 


is v 


p 
ro 


irded 


30 consecutive minutes daily as part 
vorking tour; and be it further 

ed, That a copy of this resolution be 
to the Postmaster General, re- 
ind district personnel officers; and be 


er 





ved, That a copy of this resolution be 


to each member of the House and Sen- 


4 


t Office Committee and to each Mem- 
hgress from Minnesota. 
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POSTAL CONGRESSIONAL POLICY—CONTINUATION 
OF SERVICE AND PRINCIPLE 


Whereas prior to 1851 the view adopted by 
both Congress and Postmaster Generals was 
that the objective of the Post Office was to 
balance receipts exactly with expenditures; 
and 

Whereas this view of the Post Office as a 
business led to exorbitant rates and in- 
effectual service to our young Republic; and 

Whereas in 1851 Congress adopted a new 
postal policy that reversed the view of self- 
sustainment and invoked the principle that 
the Post Office was a service institution just 
the same as other departments of the Gov- 
ernment designed to promote the 
welfare; and 

Whereas the adoption of such 
that the paramount duty of the Post Office is 
to furnish the useful facilities which 
can be provided at charges which lead to the 
widest possible use, through workers who are 
assured fair play and working conditions, has 
led to the building one of the greatest 
service organizations in the world; and 

Whereas of the tremendous 
flation since 1940 and the increase in 
to the Post Office of about double the cost 
in 1940, with little appreciable raise in postal 
rates, has made an increasing postal deficit; 
and 

Whereas this increased deficit has mo- 
tivated an increasing number to advocate 
the old view that the Post Office is a business 
and should be self-sustaining, which the 
present Postmaster General appears to 
champion; and 

Whereas such a view has proven to be un- 
successful by prior experience, and as lack- 
ing in fundamental faith in the principles, 
growth, and development of this great Re- 


vr 


general 
a new policy 


most 


ol 


in- 


costs 


because 


public: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the MFPOC in _ con- 
vention assembled at Mankato, Minn., June 
16-18, 1955, reassert its belief in the Post 


Office as a service institution, and urge the 
Minnesota delegation in Congress and mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Civil Service 
and Post Office Committees, that in any con- 
sideration of adjustment of postal rates and 
consideration of salary increase that they 
adhere firmly to the service principle, and 
oppose vigorously the policy of a self-sup- 
porting institution and the principle that the 
Post Office is a business, 





Legislative Division, Department of the 
Intérior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 


Speaker, I take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Department of the Interior and 
its Legislative Division for their out- 
standing and improved legislative service 
to the committee and the Congress dur- 
ing the session of Congress just ended. 
The Department has made an invalu- 
able contribution to our House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Congress with respect to timely 
submission of requested reports on leg- 
islation, making available departmental 
witnesses when requested, and in their 
continuing service in supplying needed 
informational background material, 
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A comparison of the activities of the 
Department in submitting reports during 
the 83d and 84th Congresses reveals that 
experience gained early in the Eisen- 
hower administration has resulted in 
streamlining of this important liaison 
function. In the session just ended we. 
had reecived 163 reports on pending bills 
against 236 requests. For the same 
period during the lst session of the 83d 
Congress, Interior submitted reports on 
90 bills against 233 requests. 

Iam advised that of a total of 732 such 
requests from all committees during 
the first session of the 84th Congress 
Interior had submitted 489 reports, and 
that with cancellations deducted only 
210 requests were pending at adjourn- 
ment. This compares with 571 requests 
for the comparable period in the 82d 
Congress, when 235 reports were sub- 
mitted and 351 were pending at adjourn- 
ment. Fora like period—the Ist session 
of the 83d Congress—630 reports were 
requested by all committees, 234 sub- 
mitted, and 273 pending at adjournment 

An inquiry directed to the Department 
has revealed how these beneficial pro- 
cedural changes were made possible 

I am advised that Interior, based on 
experience gained during the last Con- 
gress, completely revamped reporting 
procedures in 1954 by establishing a Leg- 
islative Division reporting directly to the 
Department solicitor. Prior to that, I 
understand, final draft reports were pre- 
pared by the several bureaus and agen- 
cies under Interior, in addition to their 
other day-to-day duties, and that pres- 
ently reports are actually written in the 
Legislative Division, based on memoran- 
dum opinions from the bureaus and 
agencies. 

This centralizing of reporting proce- 
dures, in addition to markedly speeding 
up elapsed time between report request 
and report submission, has substantially 
reduced the total personnel assigned to 
this function in the Department and has 
freed bureau and agency personnel to 
concentrate on their principal duties. 
Further, it has placed in the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel of the Legislative 
Division a single desk responsible for the 


legislative liaison function with Con- 
gress; this permits direct inquiries to 
one source when it is necessary to de- 


termine the status of pending requests. 

In light of the foregoing, I wish to 
commend the Secretary and the office of 
the Legislative counsel and his aides in 
the Legislative Division of Interior for 
their work which has made possible im- 
proved assistance to the Congress and 
the committee in their functions 





Why Hells Canyon Must Be Protected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 
MORSE. Mr. President, in 


the Louis Post-Dispatch 1 


IN STATES 


Mr 


1953 


May 


a 


st in 
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series on Hells Canyon Dam. The third 
article, which appeared on May 26, 1953, 
was practically prophetic. It therefore 
seems particularly pertinent to have it 
reproduced in the Appendix of the REc- 
orpD at this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy HELLS CANYON Must BE PROTECTED 

Today the Post-Dispatch prints the third 
ina of news articles about the con- 
troversy which has boiled up out of Hells 
Canyon, on the Snake River, where that deep 
end narrow gorge separates western Idaho 
from eastern Oregon. 


series 


Why so much attention to a wild, almost 
unpopulated region, some 1,600 miles from 
here? 


Because every resident of the United States 
has a stake in what happens at Hells Canyon. 

Because people in Missouri and Illinois 
should be no less concerned with what goes 
on there than the people of Idaho and 
Oregon 

The Hells Canyon issue could hardly be 
any plainer or simpler than it is: 

Shall this great natural dam site be turned 
over #0 a private power company for a lim- 
ited development for power production only 
as the Eisenhower administration now in 
effect proposes? 

SECRETARY M'KAY’S REVERSAL 

Or shall it be reserved for future maximum 
development by public authority, in which 
flood control, irrigation, and navigation pos- 
sibilities are coordinated with electric power 
in a multiple-purpose project? 

The official position of the United States 
Government in the Truman administration 
was for the maximum power, comprehensive- 
purpose project. Thus, in recent years, the 
Department of the Interior, under Oscar L. 
Chapman, steadfastly opposed the applica- 
tion of the Idaho Power Co., for authoriza- 
tion to build a relatively small power dam 
at Hells Canyon. 


This official attitude has now been re- 
versed The Interior Department, under 
GOP Secretary Douglas McKay, has with- 


drawn its opposition to the application of 
the Idaho Power Co. When the hearing be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission starts 
July 7, the conviction that Hells Canyon is 
a valuable spot in the Federal domain 
which should be protected for maximum 
public use will no longer be public policy. 
AREA'S ALL-OVER NEEDS 


There is no need to repeat all the pros 
; and cons here. The Post-Dispatch corres- 
pondent, Richard G. Baumhoff, has assem- 

bled the arguments: on the two sides with 

a wealth of detail. 

A presentation with a thousand times as 
many facts would not alter the fundamen- 
tals of the case as stated in the alternatives 
above. 

The Idaho Power Co.—which notwith- 
standing its name is a Maine corporation 
that meets in Maine annually—doubtless 
can begin work on its project sooner than 
the Federal Government could start. The 

private company could begin th> flow of 
power quicker since there is no prospect that 
this Congress will authorize a public project 
at Hells Canyon. But to see Hells Canyon 
in terms of an immediate but restricted 
output of electricity and without integration 
with the area’s over-all needs is to see the 
issue primarily as a private profit venture— 
or not to see it at all. 

Muscle Shoals could have been ruined 
30 years ago. Limited projects could have 
been installed at Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville. But in each instance the national in- 
terest stood out paramount and received 
needed and merited protection by the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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Hells Canyon can now be spoiled for all 
time for maximum development. President 
Eisenhower's appointment of Jerome K. Kuy- 
kendall, public power opponent, to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, soon followed by 
Secretary McKay's withdrawal of opposition 
to the essentially selfish aspirations of the 
Idaho Power Co., suggests what is fast shap- 
ing up. The warning signals are out for all 
to see. 

GUARDIANS OF PUBLIC INTEREST 

Fortunately there are Senators today like 
Hill, Anderson, Magnuson, Jackson, Morse, 
Douglas, Fulbright, and Kefauver, and Repre- 
sentatives like Mrs. Pfost, of Idaho, who can 
be expected to fight for the protection of this 
great site just as the late Senators Norris, 
Borah, La Follette, and Walsh guarded the 
great power sites a generation ago. The new 
guardians need public interest and support 
in the battie over Hells Canyon, if they are 
to win it. 

Thus far President Eisenhower has said 
little that is specific other than that local 
sentiments should be a main factor in de- 
ciding what happens in such situations. 
Secretary McKay publicly has done no more 
than withdraw opposition to the private ap- 
plication and to say that he favors private 
power over public power when it does not 
conflict with orderly development. 

But the Secretary’s own words should stir 
him to protect the people's heritage. Allow 
the Idaho Power Co. to build a limited- 
capacity, single-purpose project and Hells 
Canyon is taken out of the orderly develop- 
ment of the great natural resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, taken out foér all time. 

It taxes credulity to believe that Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, after the offshore oil give- 
away, will be no more vigilant in guarding 
the possession of ail the people at Hells 
Canyon. 

Somewhere, sometime, the President surely 
must turn back on the course. He could have 
no better inspiration than at the wild, roll- 
ing, but fabulously beneficial and potentially 
productive waters of the Snake River. 

Protect Hells Canyon for the future. 





Parity on Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a resolution 
adopted by the Farmers Grain Co., of 
Golden Valley, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

FARMERS GRAIN Co., 
Golden Valley, N. Dak., July 2, 1955. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At the annual stockholders meeting of the 
Farmers Grain Co., of Golden Valley, N. Dak., 
held on July 2, 1955, the following resolution 
Was unanimously adopted by 167 stock- 
holders: 

“We, the sto¢kholders of the Farmers Grain 
Co., of Golden Valley, N. Dak., hereby go on 
record that we are in favor of 100 percent 
parity as long as we have curtailed acreage.” 

LESLIE JACOBSEN, 
JOHN LINDERNAUPR, 
Resolutions Committee. 








Anis 


Mr. Orme Lewis, an Outstanding Publie 
Servant 


















EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI\ Es 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska »w, 
Speaker, on July 27, 1955, I learned os 
cially that Mr. Orme Lewi 
nounced his retirement as Agssjctor 
Secretary of the Interior, effective s 
tember 15, 1955. 

As chairman of the House Comm: 
on Interior and Insular Affai: 
the 83d Congress, and as ranking m; 
ity member of that committee 
present Congress, it has been my ho) 
and privilege to work closely with Ory 
Lewis since he was appointed 
Secretary for Public Land Ma: 
of the Department of the Int: 
President Eisenhower on Feb 
1953. 

To understand the responsibilities ap. 
companying that office is to realize that 
the primary mission in public land map. 
agement is the conservation of human 
and natural resources. The broad scope 
of the responsibilities is best understood 
by specific reference to the functions of 
Interior through its Assistant Secretary 
of Public Land Management. 

Five important bureaus come under 
the jurisdiction of the office headed 
Mr. Lewis. He has, during the past 
months, directed the activities of thos 
5 key offices and, in a sense, has thus 
headed up a corporation employing more 
than 27,000 persons. 

PUBLIC LANDS MANAGEMENT 


As a lifetime resident of Arizona and 
one of the State’s outstanding lawyers, 
Mr. Lewis was able to bring to Washine- 
ton a broad understanding of f 
the problems raised by reason of Federal 
land ownership, which in his own State 
of Arizona amounts to more than 30 per: 
cent of the total land area. 

The Bureau of Land Management hi 
under its exclusive jurisdiction neary 
























































470 million acres in the continental 
United States and Alaska. In the con- 
servation of natural resources 


Lewis 






has encouraged and directed 





which will result in lasting benefit to our 
Nation. 





A program of multiple use and protet- 
tion of the public lands initiated by the 
Congress during his tenure will end many 
of the legalized abuses which marked 
the past administration of public Janas 
and national forests. 

A revised Federal range code contain- 
ing regulations for administration © 
Taylor grazing districts has been d 
oped and is now awaiting approval o! th 
Secretary of the Interior. 

A 20-year program of soil and moist! 
conservation was instituted last year an¢ 
will provide the Department, for the firs 
time, with the weapons to meke heacwey 
against the forces of erosion and forage 
depletion which have been wasting Vé' 
areas of the public range, Indian !rest-" 







































sons. and other lands administered by 


*nder his direction, the Department 
had under continuing study, with 
ng modification of regulations, a 
m to assure compliance with the 
f Congress in amending the legis- 
providing for small tracts entry 
public domain and, similarly, reg- 
have been developed to end 
under Federal statutes providing 
iance of prospecting oil and gas 
rmits and leases. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 

A resident of a State containing 

yne-fifth of the Indian population 

‘the United States, and intimately ac- 

iainted with the Federal-State-local 

relationship, Mr. Lewis brought 

» Department a perspective which 

ied a sound, sensible, and humane 

oach in the field of Indian affairs 
ministration. 

During his tenure, legislation has been 
enacted, appropriations obtained, and 
resulations put into effect to provide, 
through an emergency program for 
Navaho education, an educational op- 
September 1955. Programs were in- 
itiated for improving the health of the 
Indian people under administration by 
the United States Public Health Service 
and to provide machinery under which 
enlightened and _ self-sufficient Indian 
tribes and individuals will have the op- 
portunity to terminate their dependency 
upon the Federal Government. 

Through his contribution, a substan- 

| portion of the more than 56 million 
acres of Indian tribal and trust land 
holdings will receive the benefits of im- 

oved intensive long-range resource 
agement, development, and utiliza- 
tlon measures. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

fact that his native State of Ari- 
is second in the Nation in total 
nd area set aside to provide the recrea- 
scenic, and historic values made 
available through the National Park 
Service, particularly qualified Orme 
Lewis for this administrative responsi- 





The 


¢ } 
tional 


lite 


His administrative direction of the Na- 
tional Park Service has resulted in ex- 
pansion of the physical boundaries with- 
in the park system and the integrity of 
that system has been protected and 
strengthened by numerous actions re- 
ecting proposals not in keeping 


with 
the system's high purpose. That the 


long cycle of neglect of the parks has 
been turned into one of improvement is 
best indicated by the 40-percent increase 
in Park Service appropriations for the 
current year and the expansion of the 
ranger force to its greatest strength in 
park history. 

z While his retirement precedes the 
inalizing of the program, much of the 
impetus behind the “mission 66” legis- 
lalive program proposed to be trans- 
mitted to the Congress during this ad- 
ournment comes as a result of his ener- 
elle and active role in its development. 
| “Mission 66,” anticipating accomplish- 
ment by 1966—the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of the National Park 
“ervice—if enacted into law, would as- 
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sure a 10-year intensified program of 
development of facilities for areas with- 
in the national park system, provide 
for employee housing, roads and trails 
development, campground expansion, 
acquisition of non-Federal lands within 
the exterior boundaries of the system, 
improvement of such utilities as water 
and sewerage and related matters. 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

Under his direction, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service has carried out vigorous 
programs designed to expand and im- 
prove wildlife refuges which, with other 
steps taken, has resulted in placing the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in its strongest 
position in history to carry out the im- 
portant program entrusted to it. The 
Service has been greatly strengthened 
for meeting its responsibilities in the 
field of commercial fishing by the enact- 
ment of the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act and 
appointment of an American Fisheries 
Advisory Committee. 

OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 

The Department has under its juris- 
diction American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
trust territory of the Pacific, in addition 
to Hawaii and Alaska. Exclusive of 
Alaska, this means that there are under 
Interior’s jurisdiction—if the atolls and 
separate islands constituting the trust 
territory are broken down into single 
units—2,161 islands in the Pacific and 
Caribbean. One hundred and seventeen 
of these are inhabited, with a total pspu- 
lation in excess of 3.3 million. 

In the field of Territorial affairs, a 
notable achievement was the revision of 
the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands. 
This act conferred a greater degree of 
self-government on the local inhabitants 
and will place the island government on 
a sound and economical footing. In 
Puerto Rico, a long-overdue liquiaation 
of the Puerto Rico reconstruction ad- 
ministration was successfully accom- 
plished to the mutual satisfaction of the 
commonwealth government and the citi- 
zens most closely involved in its opera- 
tions. In Alaska, the Alaska Railroad, 
historically a deficit operation of the 
Federal Government, through injection 
of leadership from private industry, 
found itself operating in the black for 
the first time. Numerous administrative 
actions and individual legislative meas- 
ures providing for industrial, commer- 
cial, and agricultural development of 
Alaska have received favorable action 
during the tenure of Mr. Lewis. 

Hawaii, by securing congressional ap- 
proval of several measures involving ter- 
ritorial land use, has been assured fuller 
development of its agricultural industry 
and one of its major commercial attrac- 
tions—tourism. 

Finally, with respect to the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific, the Office of Terri- 
tories, under the direction of Secretary 
Lewis, has made substantial progress in 
continuing the development of proposed 
legislation which would create an or- 
ganic act for this vast land and water 
area in the Pacific, and in the imple- 
mentation of the obligations of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
Matters affecting the government and 
administration of American Samoa and 
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Guam, key outposts of the United States 
in the Pacific, have assured more orderly 
development and administration of the 
human and natural resources of those 
areas. 

The foregoing is devoted almost exc!u- 
Sively to the ability of Mr. Lewis in mat- 
ters of administration and leadership in 
one of the most complex functions of our 
Federal system. 

DEVOTION TO DUTY 

There is another aspect deserving 
comment, involving his intense and con- 
tinued devotion to duty 

Through frequent personal contacts 
with Mr. Lewis in his official capacity, 
I, with my fellow committee members. 
have found him an outstanding example 
of a highly qualified and dedicated pub- 
lic servant. 

In his appearances before our com- 
mittee, his frankness, candor, his obvi- 
ous interest in, and full comprehension 
of, the matters under discussion have 
been notable. In his presentation and 
under direct detailed examination by 
committee members, he demonstrated a 
knowledge of the subjects under discus- 
sion which could only have resulted from 
a precise, logical, and workmanlike ad- 
vance study. Perhaps the. true mark of 
his stature as a lawyer and in his official 
capacity is his ability to say, “I do not 
know,” or “That is one of the aspects 
of this problem with which I am not 
familiar,” when a question is put to him 
As rarely as this happened, his imme- 
diate willingness to candidly and hon- 
estly so reply was a refreshing departure 
from a different approach too often em- 
ployed by our public servants. 

He will return to Arizona to resume 
his law practice, and in so doing I trust 
that he carries with him a conviction 
that his has been an outstanding con- 
tribution to the welfare of the Nation. 
I cannot believe that it will mark the 
end of his public-service contribution. 
Demands will always be made for the 
type cf leadership and service in the pub- 
lic interest which Orme Lewis has so 
ably demonstrated his ability to contrib- 
ute. I wish for him and his fine family 
continued successes and happiness for 
the future and congratulate the State of 
Arizona on recapturing one of its most 
outstanding citizens. 





Peterson Chosen as Morrow Conservation- 


ist for 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon farmers are very serious about 
this business of conservation. Conserva- 
tion becomes more and more a way of life 
on Oregon farms; 4-H Clubs, juvenile 
granges, and scout troops, put into prac- 
tice the principles of sound conservation 
as part of their excellent programs. As 
adults they compete now for honors as 
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practicing exponents of conservation, 
and in nearly every county annually a 
farmer is celebrated as the “conserva- 
tion man of the year.” 

The following selection, Mr. President, 
was recounted in tne Pendleton East 
Oregonian and describes the splendid 
accomplishments of Donald E. Peterson, 
of Ione, Oree., award winner in Morrow 
County for 1955. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have it included in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follow 
PeTERSON CHOSEN 

IST FOR 


AS Morrow CONSERVATION= 
1955 

Farm operations packed with a 
practices have won 
the Morrow County 
award for 
in the 


HEPPNER 
riet f conservation 
ild E. Peterson, Ione, 
vation Man of the Year 
his 1,073-acre ranch located 
re section. 

A iccessful stubble 
common in his area, deep furrow seeding 
and farming on the contour are among the 
ymnservation practices followed by 
I who is applying more conservation 
methods to solve his problems than any 
other rancher considered in the contest, 
committee members pointed out. 

Other followed by Peterson on 
873 acres of wheat land, divided almost 
equally in wheat and summer fallow, and 
200 acres of range land include sodded water- 
ways to carry water safely from the fields and 
seeding of steep land and diverted wheat 
acres to grass and alfalfa on a rotation basis 
to develop organic material in a long range 
wheat-summer fallow program. 

In his stubble mulch program a stubble 
cutter, a subsurface tillage plow, rod weeder, 
and deep furrow drills complete his equip- 
ment. Timeliness of operation have been his 
key to success in eliminating the cheatgrass 
problem. 

Two ponds have been constructed in a 
canyon on a corner of his place for livestock 
water and irrigation 

Credit was given Peterson for participa- 
tion in new experiments including one of 
the county's five grazing alfalfa demonstra- 
tions sponsored by the Morrow County Live- 
stock Growers Association. Fifty acres are 
divided equally to Nomad, Rhizoma, Ladak, 
and Sevelra alfalfas seeded in alternate rows 
with crested wheatgrass. An additional 25 
acres of grass and alfalfa are seeded on steep 
ground, 

For protection and beauty a windbreak 
planting extending about 1,800 feet from the 
highway to Peterson's home, a 150- by 200- 
foot wheat fertilizer trial plot 1d grass 
nursery are State extension service demon- 
strations incorporated on the ranch. 

Also new itn the area, Peterson has sown 
Stewart and Carleton oats, from which he 
sold seed last year, and 20 acres of safflower, 
new to Morrow County, on diverted land. 
In cooperation with the State game commis- 
sion he has three-fourths of a mile of border 
shrub and tree plantings covering about 5 
acres for game protection. 

Peterson pointed out that stubble mulch- 
ing was pioneered in the Eightmile area and 
practiced about 15 years by his father, Oscar 
Peterson, from whom he is buying his ranch 
on a sales agreement. Peterson harvested 
his first crop in 1950. 

With his father and brother, Gerald, Peter- 
son has a partnership in a commercial Here- 
ford herd of about 100 cows, which they 
winter on their ranches and summer on a 
2,000-acre mountain ranch in the south of 
the county. Grass and alfalfa plantings on 
diverted acres and steep land are utilized 
with the cattle operation. 


tmile 


mulch program not 


jor « 


Peterson 


practices 


Peterson, who is married and has a son, 
Kerry, 5, and daughter, Kris, 3, studied agri- 
cultural engineering at Oregon State College 
following service in the Seabees in the South 
Pacific from 1943 to 1946. 

Active in county and community affairs, 
Peterson is vice chairman of the Heppner 
Soil Conservation District, vice chairman of 
the production land use committee of the 
Wheat League, past commander of the Ione 
American Legion and is a member of the 
Ione Willows Grange, Morrow County Cat- 
tle Growers Association, the Valby Lutheran 
Church, and the Elks. 

For assistance with his conservation pro- 
gram, Peterson gave recognition to his fath- 
er, the county agent and the Heppner Soil 
Conservation District. 

Competing with Fred 
and Norman and Fred Nelson, Lexington, 
local winners picked by granges, Peterson’s 
selection was made by Frank Anderson, chair- 
man of the conservation committee of the 
Morrow County Wheat Growers Association 
and Charles Car] advisory member of the 
Heppner Conservation District. N.C. Ander- 
nt, Was an advisory member. 


Mankin, Heppner, 
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Lessons for the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LESSONS 


FOR THE PRESIDENT 

Dixon-Yates and Talbott cases raise ques- 
tion of what Mr. Eisenhower is learning 
about public office, writer says; states that 
administration's “cloud of moral superiority” 
screens doctored records and manipulations 
behind Pr-sident’s back. 

T. R. B. IN THE NEW REPUBLIC 

Anyone who will compare what Ike was 
telling the press about Dixon-Yates and what 
was actually happening will conclude that 
this is the first clear-cut example in this 
administration of what everybody feared— 
an amiable, attractive President being kept 
ignorant on a big matter by those around 
him. The Dixon-Yates story is important, 
really, from that aspect 

Last year on August 17, for example, Ike 
told the press with weary patience that they 
could get the “complete record” from the 
Budget Bureau and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. “It is all yours,” he said. 

Instead, these agencies are now seen to 
have held back crucial facts—facts which 
make it appear more and more as though 
this were a grandiose Wall Street scheme to 
wreck not merely TVA but the whole pub- 
lic-resource-development program. On June 
29 of this year Ike again told the press that 
the banker-business man Adolphe Wenzell 
“was never called in or asked a single thing 
about the Dixon-Yates contract.” This was 
untrue: Ike didn’t know it, but the manipu- 
lation was going on behind his back. 

In a third instance Ike told the press, with 
restrained irritation, that it would get “every 
single document that was pertinent to this 
thing.” But now it is disclosed Ike’s sub- 
ordinates put out a fatally incomplete and 
doctored record. 
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At a later press conference, July 
face furiously pink, flared up. | 
reporters on inconsistencies he 
clared, “I don't intend to comm: 
more at all. * * * I don’t know ex 
details as that. How can I be 
know? I never heard of it.” 

So there it is. Ike “never heard 

In summary the President 
minded, well-meaning ex-soldier } 
likes public ownership and has 
himself with wealthy busine 
ers who share his views. They k 
approve their general, idealized 
and they keep details of their lit 
themselves. They operate in 
moral superiority. 

This is a situation made to or 
duggery. The Dixon-Yates cont 
canceled, but Senator KEFAUVE 
bringing out the bigger story 
happened and what was involve 
server keeps asking himself: Ca: 
from this experience? 

Can Ike learn from the Talt 
What startled Washington politi 
crats and Republicans alike, wa 
in Talbott’s resignation. But 
only natural in an administrati 
gards its every act as automati 
ous? 

Politicians know what can 
be done in public life. Busine 
Talbott take a long time catchi 
bott is the bridge-playing friend 
helped run GOP fund-raising 
Dewey and then Eisenhower. Aga 
Can Ike learn? What went t 
mind as he read the Talbott rec 
Gettysburg farm? 

There was another great gener 
came President once; he is buried 
side Drive and his motives, too, we! 
able. 


Responsible and Constructive Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI\ ES 
Monday, August 1, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the 
of this Congress has given Amerii 
government, and the prediction 
“cold war of partisanship” between 
gress and the White House has 
materialize. There is still mu 
portant work remaining for the n 
sion—aid for highways and school 
struction are two big musts for 
but the accomplishments so far ar 
pressive. Below are listed my s|! 
key issues before this Congress: 
Voted for extension of selective 
and strengthening Reserves; ste} 
production of jet bombers and f 
planes; special funds to prevent 22 
man cut in Marine Corps; mutual 
curity program to strengthen free \ 
defenses; resolution calling fo! 
States aid to defense of Form: 
lution opposing admission of Red China 
into U. N.; 3-year extension of r¢ 
trade agreements program; Government 
Reorganization Act of 1955; salary 
visions for Federal employees, jucses 
and officials; code of fair practices for 
congressional committees; improve- 
ments in Federal employees’ retirement 
system; aids to absentee voting f r GIs 
and Government workers; railroad Irt- 








system improvements; plug- 
nholes in 1954 tax law; increase 
mum wage from 75 cents to $1 
increased penalties for viola- 
antimonopoly laws; continued 
tion of Government contracts 
nate excess profits; bill to pro- 
ited States currency with in- 
“In God We Trust’’; continued 
ation of GI school benefits by 
men: incentive pay increases and 
] es for the Armed Forces; ex- 
ts n of VA direct-loan program; 
control over commodity specu- 
and manipulation; assistance to 
states for Salk polio-vaccine program; 
ed authority for FHA home mort- 
urplus Government material for 
hools and civil defense; increased pen- 
alti narcotic violations; prohibition 
on use of mails to transport obscene lit- 
aid to States for airport con- 
tion: and life of Small Business Ad- 
m tration extension. 
Voted against exemption of natural 
i ducers from regulations and the 
Chicago “water steal” from Lake Mich- 


( 


1ished business: The Senate has 
to pass legislation, which I voted 
n the House, to broaden social se- 
and to provide income tax reduc- 
for low- and middle-income fam- 
The urgently needed highway bill, 
1ich I voted, needs action at the 
ion. So does other legislation 
I favor, but which never reached 
* such as a liberalized immigra- 
tion law, aid for school construction, 
tehood for Hawaii and Alaska, home 
the District of Columbia, and a 
n new veterans’ hospital at Wood. 


the floor 


ie 101 





It Would Be Tragic if the Geneva Confer- 
ence Caused Us To Slacken Our Infor- 
mation and Cultural Offensive—A 
Federal Advisory Committee on Cul- 
tura! Interchange Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


i IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the president of the Advertis- 
ing Council, a nonprofit organization 
representing all phases of advertising 
and dedicated to the uses of advertising 
in the public service, recently returned 
7 to this country after a 6-month study 

of United States information and propa- 
inda methods in the Orient, the Near 
; s East, and Europe under the auspices of 
the Eisenhower exchange fellowships. 
The head of this great organization, Mr. 
Theodore S. Repplier, is the first non- 
fovernment American to study our in- 
formation activities abroad. 

Mr. Repplier has written me in part 
as follows: 

I can testify from firsthand experience 

ending samples of American culture 

»road, frorn art-shows to symphony orches- 

trade fairs, is a tested way to explode 
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the damays 
tureless dc 
exhibit o1 
abie impres 

I heartily 
an advisory 


ing myth that Americans are cul- 
llar chasers. Often one American 
performance can create a favor- 
ion that has lasting weight 

concur also w ir view that 
be helpful in 


th you 
uld 


cultural 


committee c 
this 
sure 


counseling on 
though I am 


offer ve al- 


there are people better 


qualified to serve than I. 

It seems to me important that there be 
wider recognition of the all-important fact 
that the more the danger of atomic wa e 
recedes, the more certainty there is that the 
ultimate outcome of the stru e between 
the Communist and free worlds will be de- 


cided by ideas and ideas alone 

It seems to me that victory is increas- 
inely likely t go to the ide which most 
successfully proje it lea d ideals to 
the rest of the world It would be 4 
if the Geneva Conference caused u to 
slacken our information and cultural of- 
fensive just when it is beginning h 
stride. 


Thank you so 
tion to my earlier 
tions on yo 


very much for your 


ur grasp of 


of which is 


a subject the impor- 


tance so often underrated. 


In a brilliant speech at the Hotel 
Pierre, New York City, on June 30, 1955, 
at a meeting of the Advertising Council's 


board of directors and guests, Mr. Rep- 
plier reported on his study of our infor- 
nation methods abroad. He said our 


propaganda offensive needs to sharpen 
its ideas. lso, we need to draw into our 
propaganda program more of the skills 
and talents of America. Mr. Repplier 
is convinced that no group of profes- 
sional propagandists, however able, can 
project a true image of the country, at 
an art exhibit, a trade fair, or anywhere 
else. “In America we have private 
organizations—from the Philadelphia 
Symphony to the Advertising Council— 
whose weight must be added to the idea 
war,” he declared. 

We can win the cold war but we can- 
not win itina walk. It is time we start- 
ed running Mr. Repplier pointed out in 
his speech that— 

The idea war needs more firepower. We 
are terribly outgunned. We now spend less 
than two-tenths of 1 percent of our military 
budget on propaganda How « we pos- 





sibly expect that truth can tr: over 
falsehood with that sort of niggardliness? 
The propaganda appropriation should be 
greatly increased. 


Mr. Repplier is not alone in making 
these recommendations. A firm and 
open decision “to win the cold war,” as 
the “surest way to prevent a hot war,” 
was urged upon our Government by Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, in a memorandum presented to the 
White House on April 5, 1955. Point- 
ing out that the Kremlin's fixed goal is 
world dominion by means short of an 
all-out war, General Sarnoff declared: 

Logically we have no alternative but to 
acknowledge the reality of the cold war and 
proceed to turn Moscow's favorite weapons 
against world communisn Our political 
counterstrategy has to be as massive, as in- 
tensive, as flexible as the enemys 
in truth, is no longer whetn- 
e cold war. The 
forcing us to counter- 
measures in any case. The question, rather, 
is whether we should undertake it with a 
clear-headed determination to use all means 
deemed essential, by governments and by 
private groups, to win the contest. 


The question 
er we should engage in t! 


Soviet drive is take 
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General Sarnofi’s memorandum en- 
titled “Program for a Political Offensive 
Against World Communism,” grew out 
of his discussion of the subject with 
President Eisenhower in Washington on 
the morning of March 15, and announced 
at the time by James Hagerty, White 
House press secretary. 

The same afternoon, at the President's 
request, General] Sarnoff conferred with 
Nelson Rockefeller, Special Assistant to 
the President on psychological warfare, 
and officials from the United States In- 
formation Agency and the Central In- 
telligence Agency. At the end of the 
meeting he undertook to submit his views 
on the subject and a suggested program 
of action. 

The result was his memorandum, in 
which he emphasized that— 


We must go from defense to attack in 
meeting the political, ideological, subversive 
challenge The problem— 

He said— 
is one of attaining the requisite magnitude 
financing, coordination, and continuity of 
action. The expanded offensive with non- 
military means must be imbued with a new 


awareness of the great goal and a robust will 
to reach it. 


General Sarnoff urged the establish- 
ment of a Strategy Board for Political 
Defense, the cold war equivalent of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military side. 
As to financing such a strategy board, 
the general recalled that appropriations 
over the past 4 years for our military de- 
fense averaged approximately $45 billion 
annually. In contrast, he noted, it is sig- 
nificant to note that for the fiscal year 
1955 the total appropriation for the 
United States Information Agency was 
$79 million, of which $17 million is avail- 
able for the worldwide activities of the 
Voice of America. 

As a working hypothesis General Sar- 
noff suggested that a specific and more 
realistic ration between military and 
nonmilitary appropriations be worked 
out: say an amount equivalent to 5 or 
715 percent of military-defense appro- 
priations to be granted to the Strategy 
Board for Political Defense—this, of 
course, without reducing the military 
budget and not counting foreign military 
aid and point 4 types of expenditure. 
General Sarnoff made this further point: 


I am convinced that if the American peo- 
ple and their Congress are made fully aware 
of the menace we face, of the urgent need 
for meeting it, and the possibility of doing 
so by means short of war, they will respond 
willingly as they have always done in times 
of national crisis. They will realize that no 
investment to win the cold war is exorbitant 
when measured against the costs of the 


bombing war we seek to head off. 


In a historic speech at the National 
Press Club here in Washington, D. C., on 
February 26, 1955, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst 
newspapers, said that our reliance upon 
armed strength is permitting commu- 
nism to take long strides forward in those 
fields which we have largely neglected. 


He pointed out that in Russia and the 


satellite countries “sports, ballet, the 
theater, literature—all are shaped to- 
ward aiding communism’'s long-ranve 


scheme of world 


domination. Top 
know they are { 


not only 


artists expected 
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to perform, but to give their services at 
clinics where the plastic minds of youth- 
ful visitors can be influenced.” 

Like General Sarnoff and Theodore S. 
Repplier, Mr. Hearst advocated the 
establishment of a permanent planning 
board commissioned to formulate a 
strategy on all fronts for meeting the 
challenge of competitive coexistence. 
This board should be, he said, scrupu- 
lously nonpartisan. It should be culled 
from the finest minds and talents avail- 
able, both in public and private life. He 
said on this that— 

It should survey the whole global scene 
and develop plans for getting the peoples of 
the world on our side. Sports, the theater, 
‘ducat exchange no field should be 

‘ted in this competition of the two con- 
ting systems. 

Who can doubt that America would emerge 


) 


onal 


on top in any such competition 

My suggestion is not blueprinted. It may 
vague. But formulating and 
would be the the 
planning group of men and women, each 
devoting time and energy to developing an 
American strategy in those nonmili- 
and for the next genera- 


even be a little 


implementing it job of 


overall 
tary fields for 1955 
tion. 

We have a National Security Council. I 
would like to see a national competitive co- 
existence council to combat communism 

One side or the other is going to win the 
battle of competitive coexistence. 

It had better be our side. 


Everyone and everything we love and 
cherish is at stake. 

There is, of course, deep and profound 
concern in the Congress with cold war 
strategy. Senator LyNnpon B. JOHNSON 
of Texas has called for the “greatest po- 
litical offensive in history to win the cold 
war” and Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, speaking 
at the Wayne University student forum, 
has called for all-ovt support of the pro- 
posals before the 84th Congress for the 
establishment of a program of cultural 
interchange with foreign countries to 
meet the challenge of competitive coex- 
istence with communism. Hearings 
have been held on H. R. 6874 and a num- 
ber of related bills which would make 
such a program a permanent part of the 
armament of our country in this cold 
war period and action is expected on 
them early in the second session of this 
Coneress. 

The Congress recently appropriated $5 
million to continue the President's emer- 
gency fund for participation in interna- 
tional affairs. With funds supplied by 
this fund the United States is fighting 
the cold war on two new fronts. Both 
are important and on both the Commu- 
nists have a head start on us. Under the 
program the United States has partici- 
pated in 15 trade fairs during the cur- 
rent year, and more than 23 cultural 
projects have been undertaken. Among 
the most successful of the cultural pro- 
grams sent abroad under the fund are 
Porgy and Bess, which toured Europe, 
and the symphony of the air which was 
a smash hit in Asia. In the sports field, 
the program includes tours by star ath- 
letes who have been sent abroad by the 
State Department in cooperation with 
the Amateur Athletic Union. Trade fairs 
and cultural activities are areas of the 
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cold wargwhich the United States cannot 
neglect any longer. 

Communist goods exhibited at trade 
fairs have often been of inferior qual- 
ity—but how are other peoples to know 
that if there are no United States ex- 
hibits to make the contrast clear? In 
the absence of first-rate American par- 
ticipation, the Communists have been 
winning by default. 

In the cultural field it is, again, only 
a question of giving other peoples an op- 
portunity to see, listen, and judge. Here, 
again, we have the goods. The best re- 
buttal of Communist charges that 
Americans are uncultured, crass, mate- 
rial-minded barbarians, a favorite Com- 
munist propaganda line, is to present 
our country’s cultural programs abroad. 
For years the Communists have tried to 
present themselves as devoted to the 
arts, to the better things of life. For 
years troupes of artists from the 
U.S.S.R., and more recently from Com- 
munist China, have been sent abroad by 
their governments to make friends and 
influence people for communism. That 
the Russian ballet, admittedly among the 
best in the world, has its roots in Czarist 
Russia is ignored. The ballet is Commu- 
nist, they say. It is a potent argument 
for the Marxian line. Music, art, 
sports—all are grist for the Communist 
mills. They exploit their artists and 
sportsmen as they exploit everything 
else, and they have been doing it effec- 
tively, make no mistake about that. 

In his testimony before the Subcom- 
mittee on State, Justice, Judiciary, and 
related agencies of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Frank Coniff of the Hearst 
newspapers had this to say in support of 
the activities being carried on under the 
President’s emergency fund for partici- 
pation in international affairs: 


Mr. Rooney. Now, Mr. Coaiff, we shall be 
very glad to hear from you. 
STATEMENT OF 


FRANK CONIFF 


Mr. Contrr. Thank you, Congressman 
Rooney, for the opportunity to be here. I 
am sorry Mr. Hearst himself is not here. I 
talked to him yesterday. He is on a business 
trip through Europe, and he said he would 
certainly be here if his schedule had per- 
mitted. 

I have here a report on Russia which I 
would like to have inserted in the Recorp. 
These are a series of articles which appeared 
in our newspapers several months ago. 

Mr. Rooney. If you have sufficient copies 
and will leave them here, we shall see that 
each member of the committee gets one. 
It costs a lot of money to print these, but 
each member will have an opportunity to 
read it. 

Mr. ContFFr. This booklet is interesting in 
view of the fact it was written mostly in the 
week of February 13, which was 5 days after 
the Malenkov upheaval in Russia, and I 
think it accurately forecasts the shift in Rus- 
sian tactics we have encountered in recent 
months. We were there at the time the new 
shift was heralded, when Malenkov stepped 
down, and Mr. Khrushchev became the chief 
power in Russia. 

While we were tk.ure we gained the im- 
pression that our policy of building armed 
strength had proven a detriment to Russia in 
any thoughts Russia might have of precipi- 
tating a third world war as a means of gain- 
ing its end. Anything I say is predicated on 
the belief we should continue to build our 
strength and continue to build our techni- 
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cal proficiency to the extent they w 
anything Russia can bring against 

However, as Mr. Hearst says in thi 
let—and again I say this was writ 
time when alarmist reports filled n 
air and the press in the wake of the 
ance in Russia so that even at the 
were writing this we wondered 
right, and we are gratified we did 
anyone a wrong steer—Mr. Hear 
page 46: 

“The Soviet Union can’t stand a y 
the West within the foreseeable f 
therefore won't start one. I have 
predicted that Russia’s realistic r 
exert a cooling influence to keep the 
teapot from boiling over.” 

This was at the time of the Tach 
tion, when it looked like war wou 
out atany moment. [Continuing ré 

***We're glad the fire in Korea wa 
Khrushchev told us. ‘We don't wa: 
another one start up.’ ” 

Mr. Hearst writes: 

“The democracies won’t start a y 
the Soviet Union because it is ag 
very nature of democracy to la 
aggressive war. 

“The only spark that might touc! 
atomic showdown, as I have r 
stated, would be the failure of the 
keep up its guard and encourage the 
to think we were weak and defensels 

Then Mr. Hearst writes—and I 
gets to the core of what you gentlemen 
considering here: 

“If I am right in thinking that w 
no solution to the current struggle, and tha 
Russia will not pull the trigger fi 
reasons, then we pass into the mu 
difficult battleground of peace. 

“The West is well equipped in a 
at arms. But are we prepared pra 
and philosophically to surpass commun 
in the thornier problems of peace 

It was a strange impression to gathe 
Russia that these leaders who were t y 
so belligerently on the floor of the Supreme 
Soviet were so anxious to convey 
pression back here that they were n 
to start a war, but we did gain the in 
sion that they had the idea that in the 
ing years they could so manipulate « 
that they would gain an edge on us in t! 
cold war, which I think is now more as 
war. A cold war is a form of a hot war.a 
this soft war will be another form of:a ha 
war, a hard war by another mean 
speak. 

In accordance to their own theor 
Russians seem to feel that every 
endeavor is subject to the ideological 
gle, and a thing like sports and the t 
and an avenue like literature are weapons 
the Russians in this struggle with us 

If there was any one frightening 
to us in talking to these Russian leaders 
it was their belief that in coming year I 
munism would gain the upper hand 
Khrushchev said to us in so many W 
that communism would gain the upper ha! 
in the long run. That is quite jarring t 
Americans and leads to the conclusion t 
it is up to us to devise a strategy to h 
in preparing America for this conflict 
the Russians do not think we have a cha! 
of winning. They think we are g 
ignore most of these fields and leave then 
open to the Russians and to Communist 
filtration and Communist propaganda 
that in our concentration on material thing 
we will ignore these things of the spirit 

They have taken such a subject as sport 
and they are taking dead aim on the Olym- 
pics next year as a source of great prestige 
for the Communist idea. We have enjoye¢ 
the fact that America has dominated the 
Olympic games for some time. They hope 
to appeal to the youth of the world wit 
their athletes who, in 1956, and certainly in 
1960, will pose a serious threat to our supe 
riority. 


yr 











4 CON 
her fields, in the theater and in 
they are also using their own 

nd their own performers as agents 

‘ ( nist imperialism. They do it very 


are subject 


out their dic- 


rhe artists know they 
te ane must Carry 


he impression of Mr. Hearst 
utr I iry Smith and myself 
Al rtists can help also in 
ng our allies, 


nations 


and 
our 
winning 
among the un- 

! and even back of the 
Curtain we can do a lot to dispel the 

it America is concerned only with 
Some hea 


that 


Lines dway has already 
I de in that. 
ir belief, after seeing and talking 
and seeing what they have 
cope of our trip, that Amer- 





1uch to offer, so many fine things 
een, and sO many more decent and 
to show, that we must bring 
bear in whatever way we can in this 
which, of course, we think will con- 
in our time and certainly within 
future. 
inflict 
the 


eeable 

te to an opinion on the com- 
use operations of Congres 

exactly my purview, but I do think 

e start has to be made, and in saying 

I echo the opinion of Mr. Hearst. Some 

to be made first in comprehending 

e of communism we are now enter- 





d secondly, in fashioning the weapons 
4 t aid us in winning this struggle 
Mr. Hearst said at the National Press Club, 
repeated in numerous statement 
ef that one side or the other one will 
1 We are in agreen t with Mr 


kK hev on that, that the second half of 

ry will determine which way of life 

the upperhand, and our 

Mr. Hearst’s, Mr. Smith's, 

seen our country 

V eadership whether it asked for it or 

we have seen it acquit itself of this 

res} bility in a way which T believe no 

I recorded history presents any exam- 
fine or as magnificent. 

I may use Mr. Hearst’s 

this subject, he said we of this 

can see very clearly that perhaps 

not in immediate danger, for strategic 


observa- 
and my 


( ve emerge into 


ple quite as 


words in ap- 





I we feel our generation will survive 
empt to overthrow it, but he says we 
e to think of the future year of our 
re nd the kind of world they will live 
d therefore it becomes necessary to 

( ze the planning and the thinking tl 
v enable us to emerge victorious in this 


indamental with Mr 

wit r appreciation of what i 
il that the struggle with c 
time, that these 
des are more difficult to 
win than the sheer showdown of a 
war or of a tense period in 
relations. He wrote in Febr 
e cold war—and we were using the 
he time—that the cold war is going 
more subtle than it was under 

t Of course that time we had n 
knowing that the moves of the 
were thén in progress, the Austrian 
settlement and the overtures to West Ger- 
I \ d things like that. So it will be 
more subtle and more difficult to understand, 
passing I might say that the Com- 
I ts by their own theory will make any 
I and condone any move if it helps 
t struggle. For instance, Khrushchev 
Bulganin went to Belgrade recently in 
& mood that might be interpreted as an 
with hat in hand, but it was not 
&n apology and Tito understood it was a 
and a tactical move, 

We say in here—again pointing out it was 
Written in February when much alarmist 
talk filled the air—we say Russia wants 
peace because it needs peace. It is not 


Hearst and 
going on in 

nmunism 
complacent 
understand 


V a iong 


inter- 








them 
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equipped for a showdown with us at this time 
on a shooting basis so they are i 
for time. If there is a part of this booklet 
we are proud of it is chapter 3 x 

Russia’s weaknesses. C 
Sla as we 


dealing v 
mmunism in 


Saw it, 1S under grea stre es 








They have many conflicts that might we 
be insoluble They have problems which, 
even without a cold war, would still remain, 
al they are having te ble t V- 
ing them 

I do not want to take t mu ir 
time, but this is all a prelude t ur K- 
ing that a good deal of plannil for the 
ce ing what we call competitive 


phase of 


needed 











money available that will aid us in this ye 
r 1955 to accurately anticipate Ru an 
I € that will with 
them in ways t w } ce a W 
but will still enable us to 1 t I d 
this strugg]l we e confident the ne e- 
lt will be a gain to the United 
I must apologize for not having our idea 
of a competitive coexistent council in more 
concrete terms, but, as we say in this book, 


that would be the task of a planning board 
to understand the struggle and to perhaps 
plan the ways of bringing it to a successful 
conclusion, 

I understand before this committee is a 
specific recommendatio1 n money 


to be allotted for cultural endeavors 


believe that any of our artists t t ibroad 
hould recognize tl) XL Sé e they are 
American citizens who are doing a 


country 
peric 


their and that their 





rmance and their  ¢ 


direct beariz on the results ¢ 
with the Comn We think 
they should attempt to get cl 


t 

have a 

t 

t 

people in the countries where they 
tl 

y 


ouble 
se to the 
perform, 
where the 
rested in the 
and 


hey should be available at clinics 


ng people 


who might be inte 
theater or in sports could get 


them 





it should not be regarded as a triur 
parade or excursion, but as a definite con- 
tribution to good competitive coexistence 
I was reading that Oklahoma will be shown 
in Europe, and I think that is fine, and I 
understand some dignitary i ng the cast 
a garden party and that it will be the social 


event of the season. A little s il life does 


not hurt anybody, but my o7 hat 
it will not particularly contribute t rsuc- 
ce i the ideologi but if t 
« ud be r? ged, b t y and by 
t wledge of v t i ! en ) 
ee the young people and n i 
er their questio1 I am tv d 

be ep forward 

WN ¢ ist came back from R full of 
the belief that the Ame € 
has so much more t ffer than the R un 
wavy of life that if we can le the people 
of the world see it, believe me y compar- 
ison is bound to tin the balance in our favor 

I think I am rambling a little bit here and 
perhaps gettiz iW e Ww 
you gentlemen are ested 
our only me € e me e Mr. He 
that ( omp v t 
Y t be g ped by . now 
nd some means of cor ating thi: i war 
must be devised 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you for your very in- 
teresting statement You must realize tt 
the committee has the ad t e { advice 


from 


Department from the top 


the State 
] acce 


level and has 
forth, in regard to the situation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 


The conclusion reached by Mr. Hearst, 
General Sarnoff, and Theodore Repplier 
was that our propaganda offensive needs 
to sharpen its ideas and needs to be 
increased many times in size. Also, that 
we need to draw into our propaganda 
program more of the skills and talents 
of America. AS Mr. Repplier says, “In 


today 
voaay. 
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America, we have private organiva- 
tion from the Philadelphia Symphony 
to the advertising council—whose weight 
must be added to the idea war.” 
One place to begin adding th 
private organizations to our idea w: 
would be to bring them in, in an advisory 
capacity, and thus make them part ol! 
any program for the expansion of cul- 
ural, scientific, and _ social 
which the Federal Government 
takes. Authority for this very step is 
contained in Public Law 402, 8( 
particularly in title VIII 






























































contacts 


under- 


gres 


801 (6). In carrying out the purposes 
of this act the Secretary of State is au- 
thorized “to create, with the approval of 
the Commission on Information and the 
Commission on Educational Exchange 


such advisory committees as the Secre- 
tary may decide to be of assistance in 
formulating his policies for carrying out 
the purposes of this act.” It is my un- 
derstanding that the powers and author- 
ities granted under this act of the Con- 
rress for the appointment of such an 
advisory committee on the arts and cul- 
tural exchange have never been 
cised. In any event, now would seem 
to be a particularly appropriate time to 
create such an advisory committee 

This advisory committee, if it is ap- 
will obviously be of great im- 
portance in our relations with other na- 
tions and it should, therefore, be com- 
posed of men of the highest caliber and 
leadership ability. If I may take the 
liberty of making a few suggestions I 
would think the following admirably 
exemplify the qualities needed: Theo- 
dore S. Repplier; Brig. Gen. David Sarn- 
off; Senators Alexander Wiley, H. Alex- 
ander Smith, Karl S. Mundt, Theodore 
Francis Green; William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr.: Eugene and Agnes FE. Meye! 
of the Washington Post and ' 
Herald; James C. Petrillo, George 
Meany; Walter Reuther; Dr. Detlev W 
Bronk, president, National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research 
Council; Alan T. Waterman, National 
Science Foundation; Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael, of the Smithsonian Institution; 
Dr. Sammy Lee, outstanding American 
who recently made a ] 
to 12 the Far East to tell 
about the American way of life in behalf 
of the Department of State; Clarence E. 
Pickett, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee: and Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. 

Also, from the world of business and 
philanthropy: Nelson Rockefeller, Henry 
Ford II, and Harvey Firestone. From 
the theater and movies: Robert W 
Dowling, president of the congressicnall) 
chartered American National Theater 
and Academy; Dr. Gilbert V 
president of the American Educati 
Theater Association; Ralph Becker, of 
the National Association of Legitimate 
Theate1 and Eric Johnston, president 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc.,; and Lee Norvelle 
dent of the National Theater Confer- 
ence. 

From the art world, David E. Finley, 
director of the National Gallery of Art; 
Lloyd Goodrich, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government and Art; Henry 
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R. Hope, 
Journal 

As architects: Wallace K. Harrison, 
Pietro Belluschi, Eero Saarinen, and Otto 
Eecers. 

From music: Dr. Howard Hanson, 
president of the 800,000-member Na- 
tional Music Council; Bruno Walter, 
conductor; Rudolf Bing, of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Co.; Patrick Hayes, chair- 
man of the Cultural Development Com- 
mittee of the Washington Board of 
Trade: Dr. Frederick Fall, conductor of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture Symphony Orchestra and former 
conductor-in-chief of the Vienna Volks- 
oper; and Dr. Warner Lawson, head of 
the department of music at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Also, Milo Christiansen, past presi- 
dent, American Recreation Society. 

For composers and authors: Richard 
Rogers: Oscar Hammerstein II; Ira 
Gershwin: Norman Dello Joio; Gian- 
Carlo Menotti; William Faulkner and 
Ernest Hemingway, Nobel Prize winners; 
Harold Spivacke, of the Library of Con- 
gress: and Howard Mitchell, conductor 
of the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Washington, D. C. 


editor of the College Art 


Not Exactly in High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have been troubled by the delays and 
confusion that have been notorious in 
the administration of the Refugee Relief 


Act. 

The following editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch suggests the expe- 
rience of one single community with the 
law and the almost barren results that 
have followed as a result of what we in 
Congress hoped would be a useful piece 
of legislation: 

Nor ExactTLiy IN HIGH 

The arrival of 34 refugees from Europe this 
week was a heart-warming experience for 
St. Louis as well as for the newcomers. They 
lived originally in Eastern Europe. Driven 
from there by war, they had spent years in 
oppression, wandering and confusion. Final- 
ly they reached the Statue of Liberty, where 
they read that great welcome to “the hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free.” 

These 34 refugees were rescued from the 
huddle of postwar Europe under terms of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. So this is a 
good time to ask, once more, how the work of 
that legislation is progressing. 

Readers will remember the congressional 
uproar last spring over the firing of Edward 
J. Corsi as deputee refugee administrator. 
It was disclosed then that while the law 
called for admission of 214,000 refugees by 
the end of 1956, only 3,000 bora fide refugees 
had been admitted. Criticism centered 
equally on the law itself and on its adminis- 
trator, Scott McLeod, State Department se- 
curity officer. 

In the 5 months since then Mr. McLeod 
and the State Department have offered sev- 
eral hopeful statements about putting the 
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program into “high gear.” And the Depart- 
ment now says that “about 30,000” persons 
have been admitted to our shores, not speci- 
fying how many actually were refugees. 

In short, half the time allotted for the 
refugee program has expired, and one-sev- 
enth of the number of refugees supposed to 
be admitted has been admitted. 


Myths About Aging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr.RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of this Congress are aware of my 
long-term interest in the special prob- 
lems which face the older members of 
the American community in our time. I 
have always insisted that we must ob- 
tain more information as to the nature 
and complexity of these problems so 
that we may act intelligently and hu- 
manely to relieve them. We know that 
one result of the fact that our life ex- 
pectancy has been increased by about 20 
years since 1900 has given more people 
a chance to live longer. We know that 
census estimates indicate that, by 1975 
there will be 20 million people aged 65 
and over in this country—or nearly twice 
the number we have today. 

Last year, in introducing my bill (H. R. 
3313) to establish a commission to study 
old-age and retirement benefits, I said: 

Some people talk as if the facts of our 
time—this miracle of a longer life—is in the 
nature of a national calamity. I do not 
agree with that kind of thinking for 1 min- 
ute. We have never, in this country, been 
afraid of problems growing out of progress. 
And one of the healthiest indications of the 
dynamics of democracy is the evidence that 
American communities, churches, labor 
unions, and public officials are starting to 
study these problems with the confidence 
that intelligence, sympathy, and imagina- 
tion will produce good answers. 


Mr. Speaker, the results of one such 
study have just appeared in the form 
of a 172-page report, The States and 
Their Older Citizens, conducted for the 
Council of State Governments. Sum- 
marizing the contents of this report, the 
Christian Science Monitor made the fol- 
lowing comments: 

The Council of State Governments has 
produced an excellent study of the needs 
of older people in the United States in re- 
sponse to a request from the Governors’ Con- 
ference of 1954. Entitled “The States and 
Their Older Citizens,” it draws together the 
findings of many studies made in various 
States and localities in the last few years. 

The outstanding feature of this report is 
its indication that people of retirement age 
or near are more concerned now about re- 
taining the opportunity to work than they 
are about increased pensions or other re- 
tirement income. This does not mean that 
company pensions, old-age insurance, and 
old-age assistance are unimportant, but that, 
with these foundations laid, th2 average 
oldster does not wish to incur idleness as 
the price of security. 

The bill of objectives for older people 
formulated in the study lists, first, equal 
opportunity to work. In a program for ac- 


A Ugust 95 


tion, the report urges governments oem, 
ers, and unions to abolish compulsory ‘ 
matic retirement at a fixed age and to «., 
stitute flexible, selective retirement p 
It urges State governments to lead in iis 
doning the age critierion in hiring 
off employees. " 
Other recommendations include 
ence of adequate minimum income 
ing more liberal old-age assistance 
needed; encouragement of older peonia 
live in their own homes so far as feacin), 
provision to homelike institutiona] ane 4 
those who require it; rehabilitation wor 
including vocational retraining; ang = 
tunity for older citizens to participate 
recreational and other community actiyitia 
Not all of the matter of employment 
portunities is to be reached by legislatio, 
even working contracts. “A prime reg). 
site,” says the study, “is an extensive Teg 
gram of public education—one that wil! gic. 
pel popular myths about  agine 
Once the myths about aging and it 
ble helplessness are dispelled, the majo: 
blocks to constructive action for olde; 
zens will have been removed.” 


Cite 


I am convinced that a thorough study 
of this report would be of inestimab)s 
value to all of us. For it contains the 
Statistical story of what is happening ; 
our senior citizens in terms of the inade. 
quacy of their income, of the problem 
of living arrangements and family rela. 
tions, and the problem of employment 
Moreover, it gces beyond this necessary 
background data to show how hundreds 
of communities throughout the country 
are beginning to seek the kind of 2004 
answers I predicted we would find. 

We must, of course, know the facts— 
many more facts than we have available 
at the present. For in its own important 
way the factual story dispels some of the 
myths which have grown up in our time, 
One of these myths is that our older citi- 
zens retire from their jobs as soon as 
possible to live the rest of their years in 
the sun. 

But, as this report shows, the facts are 
quite the opposite. Most older persons 
want to work and continue working as 
long as they are physically fit and can 
find employment. Less than 1 out of 25 
workers retire to enjoy leisure, the re- 
mainder are compelled to retire either 
for reasons of health or because they 
have lost their jobs and cannot find new 
employment. Also cited in the report 
are the preliminary findings of a study 
of 3,515 employees aged 63 and 64, work- 
ing in 265 businesses, industrial, 
ernmental, and private organizations in 
23 industries, which showed that older 
workers are opposed to compulsory re- 
tirement at a fixed age. According to 
these findings, 77 percent of the workers 
interviewed said that, if it were up 0 
them alone, they would continue work- 
ing for the same employer. Similarly, 
results of the 20th century fund retire- 
ment survey, also cited, show that 9! 
percent of pensioners are retired by the 
company because of age, that another 4) 
percent are retired because of po0r 
health or accident, and that only 9 pe!- 
cent retired voluntarily to have some 
time to themselves. In my own Stale 
of New Jersey, for example, 42.4 perce!’ 
of persons aged 65 and over are Stl 
working, another 16.5 percent are It 
ceiving old-age social-security benetls, 
and just 4.6 percent are receiving 0: 
age assistance. 














are the kind of facts which will 
dispel the myths which so often 
i the real issues when we consider 
lems of our older citizens. The 

come when we must consider 
oblems against the broad-gage 
ind used in this study. For, as 
ort emphasizes, the overall prob- 
f aving involve problems of oppor- 
to work, of inadequate income, of 
and family relations, of physical 
1ental health, and of leisure time 





In many respects the second section of 
» yeport is the most challenging. For 
e the data goes behind the facts which 
e developed to show activity now un- 
way in various communities through- 
the land to meet the complex prob- 
lems facing our senior citizens. 
ro meet the problem of housing—a 
ecial problem for the older members of 
population—a former logging camp, 
Ryderwood, Wash., is being trans- 
med into a new community of retired 
kers. A Philadelphia settlement 
ise. the Lighthouse, enlists volunteers 
» pack and deliver two meals a day to 


older people living alone in furnished 
room In Boston, the first project of 


the Commonwealth Housing Foundation 
will contain 300 dwelling units for 400 
persons at low rentals, of whom at least 
50 percent are to be 65 years of age or 
over. 

To provide the opportunity for older 
workers to participate in recreational 
activities in Detroit, the Automobile 
Workers Union, in 1953, established the 
first of three drop-in centers. The ac- 
tivities include educational and discus- 
sion programs, group games, community 
singing, hobbies, visiting sick persons in 
hospitals, and certain welfare activities. 
A day-center program in New York City 
combines the cooperation of the city’s 
department of welfare, which supplies 
the staff; private social agencies, which 
provide building space and some equip- 
; and citizens who organize a sepa- 
rate board of directors for each of the 
14 centers. One analysis of the value of 
this program showed that a group of 
older persons reduced their attendance at 
health clinics 50 to 70 percent after join- 
ing a center. 

These, then, are a few of the many ex- 
amples cited in the report of the activi- 
ties now just beginning to develop on be- 
half of our senior citizens. But, as the 
report makes clear, they are few and far 
between. Indeed, the major conclusion 
growing out of this study is that we have 
only just begun to overcome the apathy 
and neglect which has too often charac- 
terized our attitude toward our senior 
We are just beginning to learn 
what society, the economy, and Govern- 
ment can and should do for the older 
person. We are just beginning to under- 
stand that each older person has an in- 
lispensable role to play in our society. 
Ve are just beginning to recognize that, 
in the words of the report: 

Older as well as younger persons should be 
guaranteed their fullest expression, and that 
is impossible if attempts are made to impose 
uniform and preconceived ways of life upon 
them. Fora great many older people, more- 
oe and for most of those with good health, 

© prerequisite of successful living is oppor- 


ment 
men 








citizens. 
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tunity to be as productive both economically 
and socially as their capacities will permit. 


Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that we 
should have more studies of this kind. 
My own bill, H. R. 574, would establish a 
commission on old-age and retirement 
benefits. Under its provisions a 12- 
member bipartisan commission would be 
established, the membership to be equal- 
ly representative of the Government and 
of private citizens. For I have been con- 
cerned with the fact that we know al- 
most nothing about the character and 
amount of present old-age benefits in 
terms of their adequacy. I have been 
greatly concerned with the economic 
plight of so many of our older men and 
women, and I believe we must separate 
the myth from the reality in this very 
vital area. Such a commission as I pro- 
pose would accomplish such a purpose. 

Meanwhile, I applaud the action of the 
Council of State Governments in prepar- 
ing this admirable study and for making 
it available to all of us. For I am con- 
vinced that, in coping with the problem 
of aging, all resources must be mobi- 
lized—those of the public at large. the 
economy, and of Government at all 
levels. 





Commercial Airline Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a point-by-point 
rebuttal by the McClure Syndicate on 
the attack made by Pan American World 
Airways, Inc., on Ray Tucker’s column 
of June 30, 1955, whose column appears 
in approximately 200 newspapers 
throughout the country and is distrib- 
uted through the McClure Syndicate. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

John A. Creedy, Pan American World Air- 
Ways press agent at New York, has chal- 
lenged the accuracy of my June 30 column 
on the attempt by the White House, the 
Budget Bureau, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives to reduce costly and unnecessary 
airline subsidies. 

His criticism, although nowhere supported 
by facts or figures, raises the question of 
Tucker-Creedy integrity, as well as that of 
accuracy. In response to suggestions from 
numerous editors, I am replying to him, 
item by item. 

Editors will note that my 
stantiated by facts, figures, and official state- 
ments from such Federal agencies as. the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Post Office De- 
partment, the General Accounting Office, 
congressional records and hearings, and the 
Supreme Court, with specific references to 
documents, dates, and pages. 

My reply is, of course, too lenthy for pub- 
lication, and I did not so intend or design 
it. I may note, however, that it is valuacle 
data for a newspaper morgue, since it is a 
factual study of airplane subsidies, as well 
as of the attempt of a single company to 
operate permanently and profitably at the 
expense of American taxpayers, whereas 
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rival lines facing the same problems pay 
their own way. 
Sincerely, 
Ray TUCKER, 
Washington Columnist, McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 
MEMORANDUM 
TUCKER COLUMN 
1. “It will decide whether Pan American 


World Airways shall continue to receive Fed- 
eral subsidies which have totaled more than 
$1 billion since World War II.” 


COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN AMERICAN 
No such decision was before the Appro- 
priations Committees. Who gets how much 
subsidy is determined by a judicial proceed 
ing before the Civil Aeronautics Board laid 
down by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Whether Pan American should or should not 
get subsidy in 1956 was not an issue before 
the committee. The $1 billion figure is 
wildly exaggerated. A check with the proper 
Government office would have revealed the 
proper total as less than a fifth of this 
amount. The Government pays Pan Ameri- 
can a subsidy for maintaining deficit air 
services essential to the foreign commerce, 
the Post Office and the national defense. 
1. THE FACTS 
ceriainly 


The Appropriations Committee 


did have before them the question of how 
much subsidy should go to Pan American 
World Airways. Senator HOLLANp, of 


Florida, who sponsored the increase in the 
subsidy appropriations, finally 
defending Pan American and based his case 
that the increase was needed for the sake of 
the small feeder airlines in the various States 
and districts. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol 
216, p. 7241, col. 1.) In reply it was point 
out that all the smal) feeder airlines in the 
country have subsidy claims totaling only 
$25 million; hence, if these lines are given 
priority to be paid first, as was done in the 
Comptroller General’s letter of May 18, 1955, 
with respect to the 1955 appropriation which 
Senator Dovuctas challenged Senator Ho.- 
LAND to do for the 1956 appropriation, obvi- 
ously no increase over the $40 million figure 
set by the House would be required, si 
that sum would be more than adequate to 
take care of all the feeder lines in the coun- 
try, providing they are given priority and are 
not squeezed out by Pan American. In fact, 
adding to the small feeder airlines, the 
helicopter lines and domestic trunklines, 
the total subsidy claims of all these lines, 
i. e., the total subsidy claims of all domestic 
airlines in the United States total only $32 
million. So, again, it is obvious that the in- 
crease from the $40 million figure set by the 
House to the $52,500,000 figure set by the 
conference committee referred to in Tucker's 
column of June 30 is largely for the benefit of 
Pan American World Airways only 

Total airmail pay, including subsidies, since 
World War II, adds up to $1,150,000,000 

This figure excludes additional subsidies 
through the airport and Federal airways pro- 
grams, which are estimated as 
large as the airmail pay. No estimate of how 
much of the airmail pay was really a subsidy 
over and above the cost of services actually 
rendered in flying the mail is available, since 
no separation of the two was made until the 
fiscal year 1955. 


abandone 


nce 


almost as 


TUCKER COLUMN 

2. “The White House and a House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, headed by Repre- 
sentative JoHN J. Rooney, from Brooklyn, 
cut the 1956 subsidy figure proposed by the 
CAB from $55 million to $40 million.” 
COMMENT BY MR. AMERICAN 

The White House had nothing to do with 
the proceeding. Not Representative Rooney, 
of Brooklyn, but Representative PResTon, of 
Georgia, is head of the subcommittee. CAB 
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asked for $63 million. This was cut to $40 
in the House. Fifty-five million 
dollars was not mentioned by the House 
committee, but was the ire subsequently 
recommended by the Senate committee, and 
which the CAB said was likely to require a 


yplemental appropriation later, 


million 


ra 
ng 


sul 


2. THE FACTS 

It is erroneous to say that the White House 
had nothing to do with the subsidy proceed- 
s. In the fall of 1954 the Civil Aeronau- 


Board sought White House approval for 


ing 
tics 


a request to Congress for a supplementa! ap- 


propriation of $31 million, which was in 
effect an attempt by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to get back practically all the money 
which Congress had cut the preceding June. 
The White House did not approve this re- 
quest and when the Federal budget was 
presented to the Congress by the President 
on January 17, 1955, the supplemental re- 
quest of CAB had been whittled down by the 
White House from $31 million to $18,600,000. 
When the official special message, House 
Document No. 88, was transmitted in Febru- 
by the White House the Congress, 
the subsidy request had been whittled down 
still further to $15,200,000. In the end, the 
Congress voted only $8,900,000 which, added 
to the previous amount voted, totaled only 
$48,900,000, or considerably than the 
Congress wound up voting for the following 
year 

It is correct that Congressman PRESTON, 
of Georgia, is head of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the Commerce De- 
partment and Related Agenc (including 
the Civil Aeronautics Board). It 
true that when the congressional 
for cutting subsidies began, the ranking 
Democrat was Congressman Rooney, of 
Brooklyn, who was head of the subcommittee 
which embraced not only the State Depart- 
ment and the Justice Department but also 
the Commerce Department. It is entirely 
correct to say, as Tucker’s column of May 4, 
1955, did, that the cut made by the House 
in the 1956 appropriation down to $40 million 
was made at the strong urging of Congress- 
man ROONEY. 
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not so important 
which was to force 
that would 


3. “The reduction is 
as the purpose behind it, 
Pan Am to adopt economies 
make it self-sustaining.” 

COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY 


OF PAN AMERICAN 


Not a single line of the record of the pro- 
ceedings supports this. 
3. THE 

To the contrary, the record of the pro- 
ceedings actively supports the contention 
that Congress intended to force economies in 
the Pan American. House Report No. 207, 
by the Committee on Appropriations, March 
15, 1955, stated: 

“A report from the investigative staff of 
this committee dated December 30, 1954, 
contained the following: 

“The survey indicates that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board does not have accurate facts 
or figures regarding Pan American opera- 
tions. Most of the subsidiaries have never 
been properly audited and some not at all, 
and there has not been insistence that the 
operations of the entire system be treated as 
an entity, as required by a recent Supreme 
Court decision. If corrective action were 
taken, substantial cuts in subsidy should 
result. 

“The committee is of the opinion that 
the Supreme Sourt decision, if properly 
adhered to, will result in a substantial re- 
duction in the amount of subsidy, and that 
the amount allowed by the Committee will 
be sufficient to make payments during the 
remainder of the fiscal year to domestic lines 
and international carriers who are not af- 
fected by the Supreme Court offset decision.” 

Following adoption by the Congress of 


FACTS 
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the conference committee report, House 
Report No. 426, on April 19, 1955, the Comp- 
troller General stated in his interpretation 
of the law, May 18, 1955, in his letter to the 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 

“A review of the legislative history leaves 
little doubt that, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral terms of the appropriations statute as 
enacted, it was clearly intended by the Con- 
gress that the sum appropriated was not to 
be used in payments of subsidy to those 
carriers affected by the Supreme Court off- 
set decision.” 

As a result of this decision, no part of the 
1955 supplemental appropriation contained 
in Public Law 24, 84th Congress, was per- 
mitted to be paid to Pan American. 

Of course, since Senator HOLLAND of Flori- 
da, did not extend the principle of the 
Comptroller General's decision, quoted 
above, to the 1956 appropriation (as Chair- 
man HAYDEN, of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and Chairman CANNON, of the 
House Appropriations Committee had pre- 
viously applied it to the 1955 supplemental) 
the lid now off on subsidy spending in 
the direction of Pan American, 
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Is 


tax- 


Am gets the lion’s share of 
allotted to airlines subsidies.’ 


4. “Pan 
payers’ money 
COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN AMERICAN 

Not copter 


companies ge 


Local-service airlines 


t lion’s share. 


true 


4. THE FACTS 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
the airline receiving the largest amount 
of subsidy from the Public Treasury Pan 
American, slated to get $17,769,000 
(Sources: Hearings of House Appropriations 
Committee CAB budget for fiscal 1956, 
p. 365; and Senate hearings on 1956 CAB 
budget, pp. 286-287.) The second most 
heavily subsidized airline, according to the 
Official tabulati submitted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to the two Appropria- 
tions Committees is a local-service carrier, 
Frontier Airlines, due to get $3,074,000. 
Going down the list, only 2 airlines get more 
than $2 million each, and the rest in amounts 
going down as small as $1.000. The facts 
indicate that it is quite true to say that 
Pan American gets the lion’s share of the 
taxpayers’ money allotted to airlines sub- 
sidies, and might be added that is a 
pretty hungry lion at that. 

It should not be forgotten all big 
airlines except Pan American are now off 
subsidy for both their domestic and inter- 
national operations, including specifically 
TWA, American, Eastern, United, Northwest, 
National, and Capital. 

There are numerous certificated airl 
who receive neither service mail pay nor sub- 
sidy, and about 2,400 nonschedules or charter 
airlines who also get no subsidy of any kind. 
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5. “Its great overseas rival, Trans World 
Airlines, has just received a special citation 
from Postmaster General Arthur Summer- 
field congratulating it for operating without 
subsidies. Most other lines, foreign and do- 
mestic, pay their own way.” 

COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN AMERICAN 

Pan American is also off subsidy for opera- 
tions comparable to those of TWA. In the 
recent past, PAA has received subsidy to 
maintain air services over certain thin-traf- 
fic, national-interest routes, such as those to 
South Africa, to the door of the Iron Curtain 
at Finland, to Australasia, and westwardly 
from Hong Kong. Incidehtally, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee requested the 
CAB to clarify this distinction in the future. 
Foreign-flag airlines are heavily subsidized— 
many are government owned, 

5. THE FACTS 


It is true that Pan American operates over 
thin-traffic routes to South Africa, to Fin- 
land, and to Hong Kong, but Pan American 


has never revealed the specific subsiq, 


of these specific routes. It is 
as, and when Pan American ey 
specific figures for these 3 specific ry 
these routes could be shown to just 
than a fraction of the total 
which Pan American is getting 

It is true that foreign-flag air] 
been receiving subsidies. Howey 
Atlantic, both TWA and Seaboard & 
fly certificated, scheduled services 
same foreign competition that P 
can does—and they are able to do 
out a single cent of subsidy. In the 
Northwest Airlines flies to the 
successfully struggles 
competition without subsidy. If th 
airlines can meet foreign-flag ¢ 
successfully without constant recours: 


er 


of 


Aug ist 


doubtf 


Public Treasury, the very natural qu: 


arises: Why can't Pan American? 
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6. “In Senate debate on this q 
Senator Paut H. Douctas, of II] 
veloped these facts about Pan Am 
and its relationship with the ( 
Treasury and the General Accounti 
fice.” 


COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN 
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his figures were never, at any point 
congressional debate, contradicted. 
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6. “In Senate debate on this questi 


ator Pau. H. Dovuctas, of Illinois, deve 


these facts about Pan Am’s finances 


relationship ‘with the CAB, the Treasur 


the General Accounting Office.” 


COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN 


Unsubstantiated charges were 
Senator Dovctas. The other side of 
bate which fully answered Senator I 
with the record facts is completely 
by Tucker. 

6. THE FACTS 

Senator DOUGLAS’ changes were 
but unsubstantiated. His charge 
American in the most recent year ! 
figures are available, spent on its 
owned subsidiary Intercontinental 
Inc. $2,530,063 more than it 
was substantiated by an official CAB 
tion appearing on pages 6907-6915 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRpD of June 
his figures were never, at any 
congressional debate, contradicted. 
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Am receives between $8 million 

million a year from the Federal 

é y in order to pay its taxes to Uncle 

In some years, Pan American has re- 

more than it owed in taxes, but it 
ly pocketed the windfall.” 


CREEDY, OF PAN AMERICAN 





BY MR. 

A an airline’s revenues, including 

( ment subsidy and everything else, go 

bank accounts. It draws on these 

to pay all of its expenses—-wages 

onnel, cost of fuel and other sup- 

1 entals, and facilities, interest on its 

de nd income tax. It is no more accu- 

say that the Government subsidy 

I n airline’s income tax than to say, for 
e, that cargo shippers alone pay it. 

I er’s reference to a windfall refers to a 
CAB policy, changed many years ago, which 
d to all airlines. 

AX ALLOWANCES AND TAX WINDFALLS 


Pan American argument is easily an- 

in that it is obvious that the $17,- 

of Government subsidy goes into the 
Pan American till and that while a particu- 
Government check might not be en- 

i over to the Internal Revenue Service 
by the recipient, Pan American, it is obvious 
receipt of the Government check re- 

ves Pan American of the burden experi- 
enced by the average taxpayer throughout 
the United States, which is of paying their 
own Federal income taxes out of their own 
I . Furthermore, the various rate or- 
ders ued by the CAB specifically identify 


speciic amounts given to Pan American as 
“Federal income-tax allowance.” The CAB 


f on page 6917 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 14, 1955, which have not been 
denied by Pan American or anyone else, show 
for the calendar year 1953, excluding 

the Atlantic division (the subsidy amounts 
for which are still being debated at CAB) 
the CAB has already given to Pan American 
the specific label of “allowances for 
income taxes” the very large sum of 
000, or 60 percent of the total Federal 
taxes reported by Pan American to 
have been paid to the Treasury. A variety 
! proposals are being presently considered 
the CAB for additional Federal income- 
tax allowance to be given to Pan American 
t th its Atlantic division. The lowest 
of t e proposals would result in the Gov- 
ernment paying 87 percent of the total Fed- 
eral income-tax burden of Pan American, 
and the highest of these proposals would 
‘eave the Government paying not just all of 
Pan American’s Federal income taxes, but 
102.4 percent of them. (Reference: p. 85 
ot CAB Order E8833 in CAB Docket 1706, 
Transatlantic Final Mail Rate Case, contain- 
ing the recommendation that PAA should be 
ahowed $7,958,000 as provision for Federal 
income taxes and exceptions taken by Post- 
1 General to initial decision of CAB in 
Docket 1706, which exceptions are 
quoted on pp. 2204 and 2212 of Senate Ap- 
Propriations Committee hearings on CAB 
budget for fiscal 1955, wherein it is noted 
that the proposal of CAB to pay the Atlantic 
“vision of Pan American $3,892,000 as Fed- 
fral income-tax allowance would, when 
added to the $5,438,000 of Federal income- 
‘ax allowances already granted to the other 


wc 


] me 
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three divisions of Pan American, make a 
total Federal income-tax allowance to Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., at the public 
expense, Of $9,330,000, or 102.4 percent of 
the amount reported by Pan American and 
CAB Form 41, Accounting No. 9100. Income 
Taxes. Twelve months, to Derember 31, 
1953, $9,110,000.) It is thus quite clear 
that the Government is paying the major 
part, and may wind up paying the entire 
amount—or even more than the entire 
amount—of the Federal income taxes of Pan 
American World Airways, Inc. 

This is a fairly recent racket, beginning 
in a big way only with the year 1950, accord- 
ing to the Official figures on page 6917 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 14, 1955. 

The figures indicate that this is also a 
unique racket, not shared in by other air- 
lines and certainly not shared in by the 
general public. 

It is as if, dear editor, you were able to 
go to the United States Information Agency 
of the United States Government and say: 
“I have to pay $1,000 of income taxes this 
year, so please give me about $1,000 to pay 
them with.” 

I don't know how far, dear editor, you 
would get with this request, and, in fact, I 
never heard of an editor or newspaperman 
who had the crust to try it; but, as you 
may have observed, there is no lack of gall 
or nerve on the part of the Pan American 
people which may explain in part why they 
get away with things that most people think: 
“It just can’t happen here.” 

Turning now to the matter of tax wind- 
falls, a charge brushed off by Pan American 
as something which “refers to a CAB policy 
changed many years ago,” this situation re- 
fers to another variation on the basic theme 
under which you, dear editor, would go to 
the United States Information Agency and 
say: “I think I will have $1,200 of income 
taxes to pay this year, so please give me 
$1,200 with which to pay them.” It subse- 
quently might turn out that you would only 
have to pay $1,000 worth of income taxes; 
but since you have already received $1,200 
from another agency of the Government 
with which to pay the $1,000, and nobody is 
making a squawk about it, you simply pocket 
the $200 as a windfall. 

Pan American says this business of wind- 
fall, “refers to a CAB policy changed many 
years ago.” Senator Kiicore, of the Appro- 
priations Committee, says: “If the CAB does 
not have a new policy regarding tax allow- 
ances, it appears that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States has not yet heard 
about it.” (Hearings on S. 346, 83d Cong., 
2d sess., p. 104.) So it is questionable if the 
barn door is locked even now, but Pan 
American makes no answer whatsoever about 
the horses which CAB admits have already 
escaped from the barn. 

On page 2120 of the Senate appropriations 
hearings on the 1955 CAB appropriation, 
Senator KiLcoreE quoted from CAB Order 
E4561, in which the CAB made the follow- 
ing extraordinary admission: 

“In computing such tax allowance in pre- 
vious cases, however, the basis used has in 
many cases resulted in making provision for 
a greater amount of tax than would ever be 
paid by the carrier.” 

On page 2166 of these hearings, the CAB 
admitted to Senator KILGORE: 

“The statement you just read is unques- 
tionably a correct statement.” 

On pages 2121-2126, Senator Kitcore in- 
troduced sworn affidavits that during the 
period of approximately 1946-47: 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board has appar- 
ently allowed Pan American approximately 
$1 million on account of taxes that will 
never become due.” 

Despite the fact that the CAB was asked 
a year ago to comment as to whether this 
affidavit is true or false, no statement what- 
soever has been received from the CAB or 
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from Pan American. And it is certainly not 
answered by Mr. Creedy's rebuttal. Further- 
more, the same affidavit also stated with 
regard to American Overseas Airlines which 
has since been bought by Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., and for which the Civil 
Aeronautics Board at this very moment is 
proposing a retroactive subsidy increase of 
$8,792,000 in which case the money would 
obviously go to the new owner, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Inc.: 

“It would therefore appear that a sum 
well in excess of three-fourths of a million 
dollars has been allowed AOA on account of 
taxes that will never be paid.” 

Again, the Civil Aeronautics "Board was 
asked by Senator KILcore to answer this 
charge and again no answer has since been 
forthcoming in more than a year. 

Since the Civil Aeronautics Board ad- 
mitted that tax windfalls had occurred in 
many cases in the past and since a lot of 
the rate cases are still open or have been re- 
opened as far back as January 1946, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was asked by Sen- 
ator KILGORE to provide: 

“A statement of the difference between 
the amounts of airmail pay and/or 
dies which the CAB has awarded from 1946 
to date to companies holding airmail 
tracts for the purpose of enabling them to 
pay their Federal income taxes and, on the 
other hand, the sums actually paid by those 
same companies into the United States 
Treasury.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Board 
the Board did not have the 
available in its records. 

Again, a year later, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board was asked at the Senate hearing on 
May 27, 1955: 

“Who got how much tax windfall in what 
years, and, secondly, what has been done to 
recover the money?” 

In response, Messrs. Mulligan and Roth, 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board staff, stated 
that they did not think a precise answer was 
possible. However, Civil Aeronautics Board 
Chairman Rizley said he wanted the com- 
mittee to understand that the problem of 
tax windfalls was wholly new to him as the 
new Chairman of the CAB, but he saw no 
reason why there could not be a full and 
exact answer and he promised to give it 

Unfortunately, both this question and 
this promise of an answer, which occurred 
in the presence of witnesses at the hearing 
of Senator HOLLAND’s Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on May 27, 1955, were stricken 
from the official printed hearings, under 
mysterious circumstances 

To date, the answer still 
given. 

I now refer to page 7230 of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD of June 16, 1955: 

“Mr. DOvuGLAS. Mr. President, have the 
windfalls been recaptured? 

“Mr. HOLLAND. I am unable to say.” 

Senator HOLLAND went on to say 

“The agency of the Government 
about recapture is the Internal Revenue 
Service of the Department of Justice, not 
CAB. That situation results from the law 
which Congress passed, and not from any 
attitude on the part of CAB.” 

However, this view conflicts with the view 





subsi- 
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replied that 
information 


has not been 





to .bring 


of the Comptroller General which is that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has the neces- 
sary authority under present law. On May 


20, 1955, the Comptroller General answered 
the inquiry of Senators KENNEDY and KIL- 
GORE, as to the responsibility for preventing 
or recovering the tax windfalls, as follows: 

“The protective feature in the (Civil Aero- 
nautics) Act, however, is the authority of 
the (Civil Aeronautics) Board, upon its own 
moticn, to reopen a rate case at any time 
it is of the opinion that the return to the 
carrier is exceeding the amount which was 
contemplated at the time such rate was de- 
termined.” 
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It is therefore perfectly clear: (1) that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board is responsible 
for these tax windfalls occurring in the first 
place and is fully empowered to recover the 
money under presept law, and (2) the CAB 
has failed dismally since the problem was 
first raised in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee a year ago, to lift a single finger to 
recover a single penny of the tax windfalls. 

Perhaps Mr. Creedy would be glad to sup- 
ply you or the Appropriations Con:mittee 
with sworn affidavits in answer to the sworn 
affidavits of alleged tax windfalls of $1,750,- 
000 and perhaps he would also care to sup- 
ply you with an answer if tax windfalls 
have occurred in other years and what has 
been done to pay the money back to the 
Government. 

TUCKER COLUMN 


8. “Pan Am operates a chain of luxury 
hotels in Latin America, with fancy bars, 
golf courses, and swimming pools, on which 
it looses between $2 million and $3 million.” 


COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN AMERICAN 


Pan Am’s wholly owned subsidiary, Inter- 
continental Hotels Corp., operates a chain of 
hotels, all but one of which are owned by 
others. They are an essential tool in the 
development of the tourist industry in Latin 
America. Tourist dollars spent at these 
hotels help provide Latin American countries 
with foreign exchange to buy goods pro- 
.duced by American workers. Interconti- 
nental Hotels Corp. operated at a profit last 
year and continues to do so this year. 


8. THE FACTS + 


The Pan American comment does not an- 
swer Tucker's charges. The facts reveal in 
1953, the most recent year for which figures 
are available from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
spent on its 100-percent-owned subsidiary, 
Intercontinental Hotels Corp., $2,530,063 
more than it received back (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 14, 1955, top p. 6913). If In- 
tercontinental Hotels Corp. is now operating 
at a profit, there are no audited Govern- 
ment figures to show so. 


If Intercontinental Hotels Corp. is now op- 
erating at a profit, that is a trend in the 
right direction, and it may serve ultimately 
to repay some of the money which has been 
drained off by Intercontinental Hotels Corp. 
from Pan American, which in turn has been 
draining off over $17 million from the Amer- 
ican taxpayers in subsidies. But Intercon- 
tinental Hotels Corp. has a long way to go 
before the debt is paid back. 

Figures on page 387 of the House appro- 
priations hearings on the CAB budget for 
1956 indicate that, accumulatively, through 
December 31, 1954, Pan American had spent 
on. Intercontinental Hotels Corp. $4,539,000 
more than it received back. Comment by 
Creedy, of Pan Am, does not indicate the 
size of the present profits of Intercontinental 
Hotels Corp., nor whether such profits exceed 
the $414 million cited above. 

Pan American itself owns the Hotel Grande 
in Belem, Brazil, which is managed by In- 
tercontinental Hotels Corp. Intercontinental 
Hotels Corp. owns entirely the Hotel Reforma 
in Mexico City; Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp. leases and operates the Hotel Victoria 
Plaza in Montevideo, Uruguay; and until 
very recently also leased and operated the 
Princess Hotel in Bermuda; and Intercon- 
tinental Hotels Corp. manages the following 
other hotels: Hotel Tequendama in Bogota, 
Columbia; Hotel Tamanaco in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela; Hotel Del Lago in Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela; and the Hotel Carrera in Santiago, 
Chile. 


This gives us a chain of seven hotels in- 
volved in the operations of Pan American 
and/or its 100-percent-owned subsidiary, 


Intercontinental Hotels Corp. 

Each of these seven hotels can accurately 
be described, as Tucker has done, as luxury 
hotels. 


A yet-unreleased Government report 
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states, “Each of the * * * applications show 
the completed cost to be in the luxury type 
of hotel, and these simply cannot be profit- 
ably supported by a tourist trade.” 

For example, when asked to comment upon 
the need for a hotel in Mexico City, the 
American BMbassy commented, “It should 
not be a luxury hotel but should cater to 
the middle class wherein the tourist future 
of Mexico undoubtedly lies.” 

The Hotel Reforma in Mexico City was 
purchased by Intercontinental Hotels Corp. 
for over $2 million at a time when Pan 
American was losing on Intercontinental 
Hotels Corp. and was in turn soliciting sub- 
sidies of over $17 million from American 
taxpayers, and does not meet the standards 
described by the American Embassy. 

Tucker's further descriptions of the luxury 
hotels containing, “fancy bars, golf courses, 
and swimming pools,” is amply borne out 
by a mere glance at the 15-page plush, col- 
ored pamphlet passed out to prospective 
customers (a few of which have also been 
obtained by unsuspecting taxpayers). Edi- 
tors who themselves cannot afford to stay 
in these places and unwittingly and un- 
willingly contribute toward them in their 
income taxes may relish reading a few ex- 
tracts from this pamphlet: 

With regard to the Hotel Grande in Belem, 
Brazil, which is 100 percent owned by Pan 
American: “* * * spacious guest rooms re- 
flect the magnificence of the days of the 
Amazon throne, yet incorporate every mod- 
ern facility for comfort and repose.” 

For those editors thinking of visiting Bo- 
gota, Colombia, there is (if you can afford 
it and bear in mind you are helping to pay 
for it anyway) there is the Hotel Tequen- 
dama for which United States Government 
credits as well as United States Government 
airline subsidies are involved where it is 
said “Take delight in the lovely terraced 
Monserrate Room for dining, entertainment, 
the informal grill and coffee shop, and the 
intimate Chispas Bar.” 

The picture for the Hotel Tamanaco in 
Caracas, Venezuela, features the latest type 
kidney-shaped swimming poo! surrounded by 
cabanas where citizens who can afford it 
sip their Latin American drinks while the 
rest of us stay home and work to pay for 
the Government credits and subsidies which 
went into this luxury hotel. 

Ignoring the advice of the American Em- 
bassy that a hotel in Mexico City should be 
geared to a middle-class pocketbook, the ad 
for the Hotel Reforma, wholly owned by In- 
tercontinental Hotels Corp., says, “the inter- 
national society that congregates at the Re- 
forma adds a further dash of color and ex- 
citement to a thrilling visit to Mexico City.” 

I'm sure that American editors everywhere 
will be glad to help pay for a suitable gath- 
ering place for the international set. 

Then there is the Hotel Victoria Plaza in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, managed by Pan Am’s 
Intercontinental Hotels Corp., despite the 
fact that the State Department is quoted in 
the official Government files that “the De- 
partment has no political interest whatsoever 
in the Montevideo hotel project.” 

The Pan American Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp. pamphlet states that “the cocktail 
lounge and Sapphire Room offer Monte- 
videan interpretations of an enchanted eve- 
ning.” 

In our tour, we should not forget the Hotel 
Carrera in Santiago, Chile, where it is stated 
that “the Robinson Crusoe Rar and the glam- 
orous Carrera Night Club reflect the gaiety 
of Santiago’s scintillating society.” 


TUCKER COLUMN 


9. “According to Senator Douc tas, this loss 
is financed: by many taxpayers who cannot 
afford an air voyage to the luxurious 
hostelries.” 


COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN AMERICAN 


Wrong. No subsidy money goes into the 
hotel company or ever has, On the other 
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hand, under present subsidy policy, the cap 
claims in full any net income realizeg ,, 
Pan American from investment in a a 
ated company—with consequent red 
in subsidy requirements. 


9. THE FACTS 


The facts indicate that in 1953, w) 1 
ing in from the Government over $17 mij); ss 
in airline subsidies, Pan American wa 
same time passing along $2,530,063 
100-percent owned hotel subsidiary. yy; 
Creedy has not denied these fact: ( 
monsense indicates that the Governme; 
subsidies go into the same big kitty of pa, 
American that the expenditures on 
chain come out of. 

It might be different if the CAB 
subtracted from the airline subsidie 
to Pan American the amount of money which 
Pan American drains off into its subsidiaries 
but the Comptroller General of the Unite 
States, in answer to Senator DouGLAs' spe 
question as to whether or not that su! 
tion is being made, replied on April 27 
“The answer to this question is in th 
tive.” 

No facts have yet emerged to dis; he 
contention by Senator DouGLas that ‘what 
seems to be happening is that we ar ib- 
sidizing Pan American, which in turn is sup- 
sidizing its wholly-owned hotel corporation.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 14, 1 
6915, column 1.) 

Senator DouGLas gave a specific example 
of just how airline subsidies are being di- 
verted to hotel activities as follows, which 
example was at no point in the 3 day 
Senate debate challenged and which is spe- 
cifically not denied by Mr. Creedy, of Pan 
American: 

“Mr. DovuGLas. Mr. President, I find tha 
the same man, John S. Woodbridge, contro! 
ler of Pan American, is also contro 
International Hotels Corp.” 


INTEREST-FREE LOAN TO HOTEL SUBSIDIARY 


“I think the evidence will show that on 
the 14th of July 1953, Pan American ad- 
vanced $2 million to Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp. By a letter on January 21, 1954 
controller of Pan American Airways informe 
the Intercontinental Hotels Corp. that this 
$2 million advance would not bear interest 
This act of generosity was accomplished by 
the same man, writing a letter from hims 








in one capacity to himself in another 
capacity. 
“The foregoing of interest on this single 


advance of Pan American to its hotels 
amounts to $80,000 a year at 4 percent, an 
item which we are covering through the 
subsidies.” 
TUCKER COLUMN 

10. “According to Postmaster ( ra 
Summerfield, Pan Am owes millions to tl 
Government for past overpayments it has 
received for carrying the mail, which is an- 
other form of subsidy. But, despite Mr 
Summerfield’s urging, no suit to recover has 
been brought by the CAB or the Department 
of Justice.” 


COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN AMERICAN 


This couldn’t be more wrong. CAB judi 
cial proceedings have been heard to deter- 
mine whether Pan Am owes the G 
ment or the Government owes Pan Am 
Final decisions are not yet it, but upon the 
record, the CAB staff admits that the Gov- 





ernie 


ernment owes Pan Am, not vice versa. As 
in the past, the judicial proceedings protect 
the Government from overpayment and sud- 
stantial amounts due have been withheld 


from PAA in the interim. Money received 
for carrying the mail is simple compensa- 
tion for services rendered. Subsidy is sep- 
arate. The Government made $7 million 
profit last year on the mail Pan American 
carried. This is the difference between the 
money it received from the sale of stamps 
less costs of handling the mati and the 
money it paid Pan American for the work 
of carrying the mail, 


J 
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10. THE FACTS 


On June 8, 1954, Senator Kricore inserted 
+he CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, page A4234, 
tion received by him from the Post- 
General of the United States, Ar- 
a FE. Summerfield, indicating that under 
neiples of the unanimous Supreme 
srt decision of February 1, 1954, the Post 
4 had made assertions that Pan Ameri- 


d made excess earnings in its Pa- 
tin American, and Alaskan divisions 
; $6,815,000, which could be applied 
off et against the mail payments for the 
Atlantic division of Pan American for the 
1946-53. In effect, the Postmaster 
General asserted that these were overpay- 
ments which had occurred and which could 


y be applied against pending claims. Prior 
to tl vear’s vote in the Senate, Senator 
Ki.core inquired of the Post Office Depart- 
ment what had happened about these asser- 
sons of excess earnings available for offset, 
verpayments, during the past year. On 
Mav 23, 1955 the solicitor of the Post Office 
Department replied: “Since none of the cases 

ted in the tabulation has been finally de- 
termined by the Board, the Department is 

nable to present any final results.” 

It is thus evident that in well over a year, 
nothing has been done by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to answer the Postmaster Gen- 
eral assertions against overpayments to 
Pan American. 

TUCKER COLUMN 


11. “Most amazingly, as several congres- 

investigations disclose, neither the 

CAB nor the Comptroller General have com- 

plied with legal requirement that they audit 
Pan Am's finances and operations.” 


COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN AMERICAN 


This statement is plain astonishing. The 
CAB has testified that over 10.000 man- 
hours were spent in 1954 auditing PAA’s 
books. An additional 597 man-hours were 
devoted to Pan Am’s hotel subsidiary. 


11. THE FACTS 


On June 27, 1955, the Comptroller General 
of the United States made the following re- 
port. which completely answers the comment 
by Mr. Creedy, of Pan American: 

“All divisions of Pan American World Air- 
ways, Inc., have never been audited simul- 
taneously by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
but have been audited for odd periods cor- 
responding with pending divisional mail- 
In our opinion, it is extremely 
important for all of Pan American's divi- 
sions and main accounting office to be au- 
dited for identical periods, with simultane- 
ous completion dates, so that the complete 
financial results of the system as a whole can 
be coordinated and reviewed. 


rhe Board determines service-mail rates 
for each of Pan American’s divisions sepa- 
. ind the determination involves four 

ceedings by sectors of operations— 
itlantic, Latin American, transpacific, 
nd Alaska. Since 1946, there has always 
been an open rate case pending on one or 
more divisions of this carrier. One of the 
inherent dangers in this situation is that 
over $200 million of centrally controlled 
revenues and expenses are allocated to the 


rate cases. 


trance 


aivisions by Pan American’s main accounting 
office. Not only can a small change in allo- 
cation percentages cause a shifting of sub- 


tial amounts between a division on a 
mail rate to another (or others) on an 
open rate, but the task confronting both the 

t audit and rate staffs of validating 


the amounts so shifted is overwhelming. 
“The Board’s audit staff has never verified 


“ve revenues and expenses allocated to the 
divisions. * * ® 





“Pan American’s affiliates and associates 
‘iso have never been audited, except for 
# preliminary or exploratory survey of its 
a “‘y owned domestic subsidiary, Intercon- 
= ental Hotels Corp., made during the latter 
Part of calendar year 1954.” 
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TUCKER'S COLUMN 


12. “Both agencies have failed to comply 
with a Supreme Court decision to that ef- 
fect, a decision which revealed the jurists’ 


annoyance over this untidy state of af- 
fairs.” 


COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN AMERICAN 


This is a confused reference to a Supreme 
Court decision of February 1, 1954, in a 
test case against Chicago & Southern, not 
Pan American, which had nothing to do with 
auditing. In brief, the decision required 
that any excess earnings from one division 
of a company be applied to reduce subsidy 
in another division. Pan American has al- 
ways believed that this makes sense and is 
on record as opposed to attempts by other 
airlines to change the Civil Aeronautics Act 
to upset the Supreme Court decision. 


12. THE FACTS 


The Supreme Court decision of February 
1, 1954, contains not only the offset principle 
(that excess earnings from one division of an 
airline be used to reduce subsidy claims of 
other divisions of that same airline) but 
also the entity or entirety principle which 
has been, and still is, ignored by the CAB 
and Pan American. The Supreme Court 
stated in its unanimous decision, February 
1, 1954: “The ‘need’ of the carrier is measured 
by the entirety of its operations not by the 
losses of one division or department.” 

At the Senate appropriations hearings, May 
18, 1954 (p. 2195), Senator KILGorRE stated: 
“It appears necessary that the CAB hold a 
consolidated proceeding for all parts of Pan 
American instead of continuing to treat 
them separately by divisions. The CAB has 
not yet held such a consolidated proceed- 
ing.” 

The investigative staff of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in their report dated 
December 30, 1954, stated: “There has not 
been insistence that the operations of the 
entire (Pan American) system be treated as 
an entity as required by a recent Supreme 
Court decision.” 

The House Appropriations Committee in 
House Report No. 207, 84th Congress, March 
15, 1954, stated: “‘The committee is of the 
opinion that the Supreme Court decision, 
properly adhered to, will result in a substan- 
tial reduction in the amount of subsidy.” 

The difficulty has always been that the 
four different divisions of Pan American have 
been, and still are, processed separately in 
separate CAB proceedings, for separate time 
periods, instead of having the whole airline 
taken up in its entirety as required by the 
Court decision. 

Until a consolidated proceeding is held of 
all parts of Pan American at the same time 
period there will never be an end to Pan 
America’s old pea-and-shell game 

The hodgepodge of the present system 
can best be illustrated by the time periods 
covered in the most recent CAB mail rate 
decisions on the four divisions of Pan Amer- 
ican. (Source: CAB, ext. 8089). Note that 
no two of the Pan American divisions cover 
the same time period. 

1. Pan Am Pacific division: Final rate de- 
cided November 21, 1951, for period Novem- 
ber 16, 1945-December 31, 1953. On open 
rate since January 1, 1954. 

2. Pan Am Alaska division: Final rate de- 
cided July 20, 1953 for period October 1, 
1952—December 31, 1954. On open rate since 
January 1, 1955 

3. Pan Am Latin American division: Final 
rate decided September 1, 1953 for period 
January 1, 1953-December 30, 1954. Calen- 
dar 1952 still open and on open rate since 
December 31, 1954. 

4. Pan Am Atlantic division: Final rate 
decided June 9, 1947 for period calendar year 
1945. On open rate since January 1, 1946. 

Of course, it is manifestly impossible to 
make an accurate offset, as the Court re- 
quires, because each of the divisions is on 
a different time period. ' No offset could be 
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any more tnan an approximation under this 
divisional approach, which the CAB and 
Pan American are still continuing. 

Notice that this system of CAB carefully 
avoids matching time periods, even for a 
single year. This is far removed from meas- 
uring the company in its entirety. 

TUCKER COLUMN 


13. “Despite Senator DovucGLas’ scorching 
analysis, a Senate Commerce Subcommittee 
headed by Senator Spessarp HO.LLaNnp, of 
Florida, increased the subsidy total from the 
House allowance of $40 million to $55 mil- 
lion. Although HO.Luanp failed to answer the 
DovuGcias indictment, the Senate voted for 
the larger amount by 51 to 25.” 





COMMENT BY MR. CREEDY, OF PAN AMERICAN 


This just isn’t true. Senator HOLLAND 
made a very full answer to the DovuGLas 
charges. See the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
June 16, 1955, page 7220 and following. 

13. FACTS 


The comment by Mr. Creedy, of Pan Ameri- 
can, is purely a matter of opinion, as to 
whether Senator HOLLAND did or did not 
make ‘a very full answer to the Douglas 
charges.” The reader will note from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 15, 1955, pages 
7222, column 3, that when pinned down by 
Senator DovuGLAS on the three main ques- 
tions (1) the loss of $2,500,000 by Pan Ameri- 
can on its hotel subsidiary, (2) the use by 
Pan American of some $8 million with which 
to pay their Federal income taxes, and (3) 
the failure of the Government yet to have 
collected or applied as offset the $6.800,000 as- 
serted by the Postmaster General under the 
Supreme Court decision, Senator HOLLAND, 
of Florida, put his defense of his proposal to 
increase the amount of subsidies over the 
House figure on a personal basis. Senator 
HOLLAND was chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee and was therefore 
referring a good bit to himself when he 
stated: “Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois * * * that he is evidencing 
no confidence in the CAB * * * no confi- 
dence in he ymmittee which has gone into 
this qu im great detail.” Toward the 
end o. onference committee between 
the Hou da Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees on June 28, 1955, Congressman FLoop, 
of Pennsylvania, in this secret session, sug- 
gested: “There surely cannot be any harm 
in letting me write a few words in the com- 
mittee report to provide that the little fel- 
lows should come first so they will not be 
squeezed out by the big fellow.” 

Senator HOLLAND leaned across the table 
and whispered to Congressman PRESTON, of 
Georgia: “This is a personal thing with me on 
account of DoucLas.” Congressman PRESTON, 
of Georgia, squelched his colleague by say- 
ing: “We don't want the impression to get 
out that we are against big airlines.” 

Since all big airlines except Pan American 
are off subsidy, it is clear ‘what was being 
talked about. 

It is equally clear that in putting through 
the raise in the subsidy appropriations for 
Pan American, Senator HOLLAND based it on a 
personal plea, a powerful factor in a cour- 
tesy-minded Senate, and not on an answer to 
charges of Senator DouGLas, 





Egg Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from a constituent in 
North Dakota regarding the price of eggs. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorbD, 
as follows: 

FESSENDEN, N. DaK., July 10, 1255. 
Senator LANGER. 

DEAR MR. LANGER: I think I have written to 
you a number of years ago. So Iam just too 
happy to tell you that it is more wonderful, 
to come to a man like Mr. LaNcerR with our 
problems. I just like to know about the eggs, 
cream, and cattle, and poultry that the 
farmer sells, has no price, especially the egg 
price. I would like to see that up to at least 
35 cents a dozen. Its almost impossible to 
buy those high-priced groceries for that 
small amount of egg price we get. 

I would sure be pleased if you could at 
least set the price on eggs a little higher and 
leave them up to a certain price. I told our 
groceryman that I was going to write a letter 
to Mr. LANGER. Then he said, “What are you 
going to write?’ I said, “You'll find out, it 
will be in the paper. But my name will not 
appear there.” I have others that will be on 
my side too. I don’t know what we would 
do without you Mr. LaNGerR. You really have 
done much for us here in North Dakota. 

Your friend, 
Mrs. PHILIP HUBER. 





Arming for the Wrong War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, you will re- 
call that many of us fought diligently 
against cuts in our Air Force, negligence 
in Air Force procurement, and unwise 
reductions in our conventional ground 
forces. Even while the bills were pend- 
ing this Spring, I myself stood on the 
floor and urged a full-scale reappraisal 
of the administration’s proposals before 
it was too late. 

It is no secret that Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway, subject always to his subordi- 
nation to higher authority, earnestly 
protested the cutsin ourArmy. He pro- 
tested so earnestly that he was denied 
reappointment as Army Chief of Staff, 
but he did his duty, at least, as he saw 
it. 

Now the magazine Nation’s Business, a 
publication of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, carriers an inter- 
view on our military affairs with Dr. 
Vannevar Bush. Dr. Bush was Director 
of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development in World War II, he is a 
distinguished scientist and a deep stu- 
dent of military affairs. Dr. Bush sug- 
gests plainly that it is a great mistake for 
us to cut our ground forces and other 
conventional military forces so drastic- 
ally that we may no longer be able to 
fight so-called brush-fire wars in the 
corners of the world. 

There has been overemphasis, Dr. 
Bush says, on the possibility of atomic 
war. All of us recognize that we must 
be prepared to retaliate instantly against 
atomic attack—but what about the 
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thing off, Russia will be devastated, what. 
else may happen, then I think there j; , 
danger of their deliberately tripping it or — 

We should, of course, maintain enorm,,, 


things we are neglecting? We must also 
be ready, Dr. Bush urges, “to handle 
those secondary wars” that may break 
out, and to handle them “by modern 
means that are not just the means of 
World War II dressed up a bit.” These 
potential “secondary wars,” he warns, 
“are not being given the attention they 
deserve.” 

It is now too late for us to remedy mat- 
ters in this session. But once again I 
suggest that we here in this House, and 
particularly members of the Committee 
on Armed Services, have a direct obliga- 
tion for a fresh reappraisal of our mili- 
tary needs and capacities. I hope that 
the second session of the 84th Congress 
will move swiftly to make that kind of 
study. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer the Nations’ Business 
interview with Dr. Vannevar Bush. 
WE'RE ARMING FOR THE WRONG WaArR—DR. 

VANNEVAR BUSH, PRESIDENT OF CARNEGIE 

INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON AND WARTIME 

DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC RE- 

SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, TELLS KIND OF 

MILITARY PREPAREDNESS WE NEED 


(A Nation’s Business interview) 


What are the prospects of atomic war- 
fare? 

We are headed into what you might call 
an atomic stalemate. This doesn’t mean 
that war is obsolete. Minor wars may and 
probably will go on by what is usually called 
conventional means but no nation can de- 
pend on all-out war to impose its will. 

If there is not much likelihood of war- 
fare on a major scale, how are the differ- 
ences and tensions between major powers to 
be settled? 

I hope, of course, by diplomacy and by the 
growth and strength of the United Nations, 
which might take a generation. But in 
Korea we already have had an instarice where 
a difference was approached by means of 
war. There has since been a war in Indo- 
china, again by conventional means. One 
of our primary jobs in military planning 
is to be simultaneously ready for the all-out 
war and also be ready to handle these sec- 
ondary wars by modern means that are not 
just the means of World War II dressed up 
a bit. 

Are we ready for these secondary wars 
now? 

I fear they are not being given the atten- 
tion they deserve. I think there has been 
overemphasis on atomic warfare. 

Military people, who are good thinkers, 
have been buried in the sheer necessity of 
thinking through the implications of the 
bomb, and trying to plan in regard to it. 
As a result, we haven't had enough em- 
phasis on how we handle the secondary wars 
and, more important, how to prevent them 
from breaking out by being so ready that 
no one wants to start one. 

I cannot see how A-bombs could be used 
in these minor wars—even tactically—with- 
out sooner or later tripping off the main 
catatrophe. If we should use A-bombs tac- 
tically the next thing would be to use 
them against lines of supply. Inevitably, 
I think the thing would just grow until 
we began to bomb cities, both ways. 

Do you feel that the Russians understand 
this? 

I think Russians are, above all, realists 
and therefore I can’t conceive that they 
would deliberately undertake total war or 
a movement which would be bound to lead 
into total war unless they felt that they 
could eliminate us in a single, surprise strike. 
If they could do that, it would be a strong 
temptation. But if we maintain a position 
so that Russia knows that if they trip this 


A uUgust 9: 


a 


strength, enormous retaliatory power, , 
matter how pleasant or soft the Russia, 
may become. 

Is a formal agreement not to use atopy 
weapons likely? i 

I think there will be formal agreemey; 
some time. I am not optimistic that we y 
have any such agreements early. Russig 
cannot suddenly alter its entire philosonp, 
and open up its country to an inspection tha: 
is really thorough. Russia can’t sudden); 
abolish the Iron Curtain and still maint; 
its regime, so I do not expect we will haya 
a workable agreement early. But. on the 
other hand, if the world comes to the cop. 
clusion generally, as I think it will, that wo 
must prevent atomic war breaking out evey 
by accident, then I think after a time ;; 
wouldn't make too much difference whether 
there was a formal agreement or not. The 
actual situation would, in effect, be stapj. 
lized. Agreements of various sorts could 
follow but I think the state of mind has ty 
appear first. 





The countries of Europe were so impressed 
with the dangers of poison gas in the Firs; 
World War that they agreed not to use it 
Could we arrive at the same kind of agree. 


ment on atomic war? 

That is a good comparison. We were not 
parties to an agreement to abolish poison 
gas, although in the second war neither we 
nor anyone else used it. There was no formal 
agreement, and yet everyone abstained. | 
is quite parallel to the situation that we 
have today, where there is no formal agree. 
ment and yet there has been abstention, 
which I think will continue. 

But let me say this: If gas warfare had 
been introduced in the second war, it could 
have been very terrible, because powerful 
gases were developed. Beyond that we 
conceive that biological warfare could be 
more terrible. 

Methods of biological warfare not on 
have never been used, but there has been 
no national effort to produce such methods 
on a broad scale that I know of. Such na- 
tional effort as there has been has been pri- 
marily dictated by the thought that we 
must know about it; we must be alert. We 
have no great national program on it r 
do I think anyone else has. 

I think we could say, however, that if there 
had never been an atom bomb we would b 
in about the same position today that we 
are now in—the means would have been 
different, but the situation would have been 
substantially the same, because what |! 
happened has not been merely production 
of the weapons. What has happened is that 
science has become applied to warfare and 
has transformed it absolutely and, in my 
opinion, has rendered it obsolete in the 
long run. 

Does that mean we will develop new types 
of warfare more thoroughly, such as eco- 
nomic warfare, psychological warfare 1 
social warfare? 

Well, if you envisage an atomic stalemate 
with minor wars going on by conventio! 
means, it will undoubtedly be accompanied 
by all of the means of international pe- 
tition that we have always had. We wont 
abandon those for some time. 

There seems to be so much confusion 
the actual effects of atomic warfare that the 
ordinary man really doesn’t know what to 
expect. 

I believe that the Government 
United States should be utterly frank with 
the American people on this subject 

We should have thoroughly authoritative 
and complete statements as to what W yuld 
happen if an H-bomb dropped. 

I’m completely out of sympathy with 4 
situation where the public learns the !ac's 





¢ the 
of th 















! wrong channels before the Govern- 
finally speaks out and tells a little bit. 
mind you, I believe in keeping the 

aspects of our weapons secret 
r that knowledge would be of ad- 

e to the enemy. 

the Russians indoubtedly 

uw t the situation is on fall-out, what 

ctive effects are and all the rest of 


But where 


e no reason tor secrecy. 

altogether too much about the de- 
guided missiles, of the airplanes 
and so on. The Russians do not 
py system to find out what we are 
sng some of these lines. All they 
ed tod read Our magazines and news- 
As ‘ intry and as a people, we talk too 
: about such things. I no sense in 
ng military technical details but I 
believe that there are essential things which 

American public needs to know. 
I Lelieve that when the people are told 
things authoritatively and completely 
er. will be a better attitude toward this 
r not only in this country but 

the world. 


see 









It k that when all peoples of the world, 
Russia and everywhere else, face these 
danger of an all-out atomic war will 
be y reduced. 
Isn't the inference then that 
rfare could actually destroy 
well as cities and perhaps cause serious dam- 
e to the worid as a whole for generations? 
Iam not the authority to give you a com- 
wer to that. Such an answer would 
thought of geneticists in regard 


hydrogen 
nations as 


require the 


to mutations caused and their effect on the 
popu ation, 
It would require the point of view of 


| who know what the radioactive 
are and how long they would re- 
the soil. It would require the point 





of view of physiologists who know or can 
nd « what the effect is, for example, of 
the ingestion of radioactive isotopes over a 
considerable period. 
. We are now getting information but my 
omplaint is that we are getting it in frag- 
me 
Is it possible that massive explosions could 
affect the position of the earth 

f 
There is no danger of that whatever. There 
is ¢ no danger of igniting the atmos- 
phere The night before Alamogordo, Dr. 
CX t and I were out on the desert where 
they were working on this first test. The 
just before the bomb went off 
was, needless to say, very tense. While we 
were Waiting, a physicist came up and chat- 
ted with us. He said, “You know, I am 
d rbed about whether this bomb might 
he atmosphere. The conclusion, I 
knov that it will not, but I still think 
we might perhaps have overlooked some- 
d that when this bomb goes off, it 
might nite the nitrogen in the atmos- 
phere and eliminate all life from the earth.” 


was a comforting thought at that 

the morning but there was actually 
danger then and there is no danger of 
result now. The atmosphere is too 
d nitrogen doesn't ignite that way. 
ntally, a single heavy thunderstorm 
more energy than very many atomic 





t 
Ju the same, if all-out atomic war 
a come, with hydrogen bombs and all 
€ rest, it would drive civilization back on 
knees in a way that it would not re- 
he for centuries. There is no question 
about that. 


Is there any size limit to the bombs that 
Can be developed by using atomic power? 
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Of course there is a practical limit to the 
size might want to handle, but there is 
no theoretical limit on the size 

That makes it all the more fearsome to a 
layman? 

I know some people have been afraid to 
tell the full story for fear the American 
people do not have the determination and 
morat courage to face up to very grim things. 
I have no such fear. 

The American people do at times go down 


one 


crazy, wild alleys and they get all excited 
about queer things, but on things that are 
of great moment, when they have the facts 
and have time to think and after they get 
over their first confusion of mind, they think 
soundly and can be depended upon. 


Is it not possible that most of the facts 


have been given out but in fragmentary 
fashion? 
Yes We now have all the essential facts 


but there is confusion. The public doesn't 
know whether to believe the people who say 
the whole matter has been overly exagger- 
ated or whether to believe the alarmists who 
say that if a few bombs went off, all life on 
earth would cease. 

he public wants authoritative statements 
that it can trust: for example, the extent 
from a hereditary standpoint, of the damage 
by radioactive fallout or from the stand- 
point of poisoning the population. The way 
to find that out is to get a group of 
petent scients to report on it carefully. The 
National Academy of making a 
general study of radioactivity’s effect on liv- 
ing organisms. 


com- 


Sciences is 


I'm glad, also, to see. that the United 
States has proposed that the United Na- 
tions assemble and evaluate the effects of 


nuclear radiation from atomic tests. 
Is the chief block for full information 
ivil or military? 

I think it is both. We have a civilian- 
military team in this country and we have 
with civilian power 
I'm not placing the blame on any individual, 
any group or any party. Moreover, I think 
people in Government have been as con- 
fused as people anywhere else. They haven't 


fully appreciated the necessity for 


a government supreme. 


therefore 


getting thoroughly competent and authori- 
tative statements spread on the record. 
As far as public statements have been con- 


cerned, the development of atomic Knowl- 


edge is confined pretty much to the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, and possibly 
one or two other countries Is there any 
considerable body of Knowledge in the 


smaller countries? 











Don't forget that small countries produce 
horoughly capable physicists, and any per- 
son with that knowledge and experience to- 
day have enough material so that he can be- 
come an expert in the field of eonics, 
atomistics, and atomic energy So, while 
the main activity has been in the three coun- 
tries, which you include, and in Canada, 


subject from the stand- 


hinking about the 
} 1 ; 
ll over 


point of the physics invol 

the world othing to do with 
tional boundari¢ the flow of in- 
format : ‘ 


nation is restricted by security regula- 


ved goes on a 
and has ha- 


n 
except 


tions 
What would prevent an ambitious smaller 
country from using atomic energy for its own 


purpose-and suddenly challenging the world 
with atomic bombs? 
In the first place, they couldn't do such 


a thing suddenly. They would have to shut 
down their power plants if they wanted to 
convert the material in them into bombs. 
I can't imagine a small country with a few 
bombs challenging the world. 

The same restrictions and deterrenis 
would apply to them as to the larger coun- 
tries? 


Of course, and more so. 
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The Domestic Parity Plan for Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, we have a 
serious wheat problem in this country. 
This year we had a carryover of more 
than 1 billion bushels. The August crop 
report estimates that the production this 
year will be 910,958,000 bushels. 

It is estimated that for the marketing 
year July 1, 1954, to July 1, 1955, total 
domestic consumption and _e exports 
amounted to 856 million bushels which 
is less than this year’s crop to say noth- 
ing of the more than 1 billion bushel 
carryover. 


ACREAGE HAS BEEN SEVFRELY CUT 


The surplus situation would be even 


more serious except for the fact that 
wheat acreage was cut from about 78 
million acres in 1953 to 62 million acres 


in 1954, 55 million acres in 1955, and 55 
million acres again for 1956. 

Marketing quotas have been invoked 
and all wheat farmers who produce more 


than 15 acres of wheat can sell, gen- 
erally speaking, without penalty only 
what they produce on their allotted 
acres. Any amount sold above that 
quantity must pay a penalty of 45 per- 


cent of parity, which penalty during this 
marketing year will be $1.13 per bushel 
PRICE 


SUPPORTS HAVE BEEN REDUCED 

In addition, wheat price supports have 
been reduced from $0 percent of old par- 
ity, the rate for 1954 and preceding years, 
to 82's percent of old parity in 1955 and 
76 percent of transitional parity in 1956. 

To state the figures in dollars and cents 
average price supports on wheat in 1954 
were $2.24 per bushel, for 1955 they were 
$2.06 per bushel and for 1956 they will be 


$1.81 per bushel. This includes the 5 
percent reduction in parity due to the 
shift to modernized parity. There will 


be another drop of 5 percent in the par- 
ity price for 1957 and an additional 5 
percent drop in 1958. 

With wheat stocks as high as 
at present if flexible supports are 
tinued farmers can expect no more than 
75 percent of transitional parity for 1957, 
which as near as can now be estimated 
will be $1.70 per bushel; for 1958 it will 
be $1.60. 

Based upon the present supply 
tion acreage allotments will be no higher 
than 55 million acres in 1957 and 1958 if 


they are 
cone 


situa- 


the present program of flexible price 
supports is kept in effect. In fact, the 
only thing which prevents a much 


smaller allotment is the provision of the 

law which says the minimum allotment 

shall be 55 million acres. 

EFFECT OF FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORTS IS T° 

FARMERS INCOME 

Flexible price supports have not had 

the effect of reducing wheat acreage or 

expanding wheat consumption Such 


REDUCE 
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acreage reductions as have taken place 
have been the result of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. The prin- 
cipal effect of flexible price supports has 


been to reduce farmers’ income from 
wheat. Another effect has been to re- 


duce the value of all governmental wheat 
stocks to the level of the reduced support 
price. This is compensated for to some 
extent by the fact that lower supports 
make it possible to reduce export subsi- 
dies. 

FARMERS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR PRESENT 

SITUATION 

Farmers feel, and justifiably so, that 
they are not responsible for the present 
wheat-surplus situation. During the 
war and up until the crop-year of 1954, 
iarmers were urged to go all out in the 
production of wheat. As a matter of 
fact, all of our present surplus has accu- 
mulated since the harvesting of the 1952 
crop. On July 1, 1952, our carryover 
was only 256 million bushels, which is 
less than a normal or desirable carry- 
over in these times. The large 1952 crop 
should have resulted in the imposition of 
marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for 1953, but the then Secretary 
of Agriculture did not do so. Instead he 
set a goal of 72 million acres of wheat 
which was only 6 million acres less than 
the goal for the preceding year of 1952. 
As indicated above, acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas have been im- 
posed for the 1954, 1955, and 1956 crops. 
Farmers have cooperated well in these 
programs with the result that there has 
been a substantial reduction in the total 
amount of wheat produced. However, 
declining exports and decreased use of 
wheat for livestock feeding has resulted 
in an increase in our carryover even with 
these reductions in production. 
WHEAT PRODUCERS SEEKING MORE ACCEPTABLE 

PROGRAM 

Confronted by the present situation, it 
is no wonder that wheat producers have 
been desperately looking for a more ac- 
ceptable program. Many of them who 
have studied the matter feel there is 
great promise in the proposal known as 
the domestic parity plan, which has the 
support of both the National Grange and 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. 

APPLICATION OF DOMESTIC PARITY PLAN 

The purpose of these remark is to dis- 
cuss and explain the domestic parity 
plan. This plan is also known by other 
names, such as the certificate plan and 
the two-price system. The term “two- 
price system,” however, is a misnomer 
as applied to the domestic parity plan, 
because under this plan all wheat would 
be sold on the market at one price, that 
is, the going market price. The princi- 
ples of this plan are in successful opera- 
tion in the field of dairy products and 
have been discussed in connection with 
other commodities. 

Briefly, the plan and its operation may 
be described as follows: 

First, all wheat would be sold without 
marketing quotas or restrictions of any 
kind. 


Second, at the beginning of eech mar- 
keting year the Secretary of Agriculture 
would make an estimate of the average 
going market price for that year. He 
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would also announce the parity price of 
wheat for the year. 

Third, the Secretary would estimate 
the probable amount of wheat which 
would go into domestic consumption for 
human food during the marketing year. 
This amount, which for many years has 
been approximately 500 million bushels, 
would then be allotted among the wheat 
farms of the Nation on substantially the 
same basis as acreage allotments are 
made now, except that in this case the 
acreage would be translated into bushels 
and the allotment to each farm would be 
in bushels. Each wheat farmer would 
receive a certificate stating the number 
of bushels constituting his share of the 
estimated domestic consumption of 
wheat for food. 

This certificate would have a value in 
dollars and cents of the number of bu- 
shels which it represented multiplied by 
the difference between the going market 
price of wheat as estimated by the Sec- 
retary and full parity. 

Let us assume for the sake of illustra- 
tion that the number of bushels repre- 
sented by this certificate is 1,000 and 
that the difference between the esti- 
mated price of wheat and full parity is 
75 cents per bushel. In that event the 
certificate would have a value of $750. 

WHERE WOULD THE MONEY COME FROM? 

he next question is how would the 
farmer realize cash on this certificate 
and from whence would the money 
come? The answer to that question is 
that each miller or other processor of 
wheat will have to purchase certificates 
covering the total amount of wheat 
which he processes for domestic con- 
sumption as human food. 

It will not be necessary for farmers to 
deal directly with millers because under 
the pending legislation the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to buy 
and sell marketing certificates. Thus 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would act as a clearing house. Farmers 
would turn their certificates in to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation through 
the county agricultural stabilization 
committee and millers in turn would buy 
certificates from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The program in general would be ad- 
ministered by the county agricultural 
Stabilization committees which admin- 
ister other agricultural programs. 

This is but a brief outline of the pro- 
gram and I would like to develop it fur- 
ther by means of questions and answers 


as follows: 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Question 1: Would there be acreage 
allotments under this program? 

Answer: If times were normal] it would 
be possible to operate without acreage 
allotments. Under conditions as they 
exist now it seems desirable to give the 
Secretary authority to: impose acreage 
allotments for the following reasons: 

First. It would prevent overproduc- 
tion in the present and immediate future 
when we have such a large supply of 
wheat on hand. 

Second. It would enable the Secretary 
to adjust production in line with the 
supply of corn and other feed grains, 
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Third. It would permit the Secretar 
to take into account world wheat «),. 
plies and prevent the production of ey. 
cess supplies which could ‘not be 4), 


sorbed by the world market at fair price. 


Question 2: Without marketing q ae 
and penalties how could production ), 


effectively restricted through acre, 
allotments? 
Answer: This would be done by pyp. 


viding that no farm would receive 4 cer. 
tificate unless the producer stayed w;th, 
in his overall wheat-acreage allotmen: 
The value of this certificate would cop. 
stitute an incentive sufficient to ing ee 
most producers to stay within their q). 
lotments. However, farmers growin 
wheat as a part of their crop rotatio; 
or in small quantities for feeding on the 
farm or who for some other reason wer, 
not interested ‘in securing certifica:: 
would be free to exceed the current a). 
lotments without the payment of pep. 
alty. The amount of wheat involved in 
these cases would be small and would 
have little effect on market prices 
total supply. 


OF 
WHEAT LOANS 


Question 3: Would there he wheat 
loans under this program? 

Answer: If this program were being 
instituted at a time when production 
and carryovers were normal it would 
probably operate better without Goyv- 
ernment loans. However, in times like 
the present with large supplies of wheat 
and other grains on hand it seems ad- 
visable to have a low level loan to pre- 
vent the market price of wheat from 
going so low as to adversely affect the 
price of corn and other feed grains and 
to constitute a disturbing factor in tl 
world market. 

Under the provisions of the legisla- 
tion now pending in Congress the level 
of these loans would be determined by 
the Secretary after taking the following 
factors into consideration: 

First. The supply of the commodity 
in relation to the demand thereof. 

Second. The economic feasibility of 
producing substitute crops on acreage 
withdrawn from the _ production of 
wheat. 

Third. The price levels at which corn 
and other feed grains are being support- 
ed and the feed value of such grains in 
relation to wheat. 

Fourth. The provisions of any inter- 
national agreement relating to wheat 
to which the United States is a party. 

Fifth. Foreign trade policies of friend- 
ly wheat-exporting countries. 

Sixth. Other factors affecting inter- 
national trade in wheat including ex- 
change rates and currency regulations 

It is anticipated that most of the 
time such a loan program would not 
prevent the free movement of wheat into 
export channels without subsidies. 
THIS PROGRAM WOULD NOT ADVERSELY AFFECT 

THE PRICE AND SUPPLY OF CORN AND OTHER 

FEED GRAINS 


Question 4: Producers of corn and 
other feed grains have expressed the 
fear that this legislation might result 
in increasing the total quantity of live- 
stock feed and have adverse effects upon 
the price thereof. Is there any basis tor 
these fears? 
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No. It is realized by those 
ponsoring this legislation that 
benefits accrue tc wheat must 


ae at the expense of corn or any 

ey crop. ‘That is the reason for the 
ae , in the legislation which pro- 
3 rn by providing for price support 


+ at a level slightly higher than 
ort price on corn and in giving 
etary the authority to impose 
allotments. Under this author- 
Secretary would be able to limit 
int of wheat which would be 
for livestock feed if this was 

1 desirable. 
However, all the evidence which is 
indicates that if this program 
results in expanding wheat acreage it 
‘ |) reduce rather than increase the 
le supply of feed grains. This is 
the feed value of the product 


ya Dit 


Het } 

of an average acre of wheat in this coun- 
less than the production of the 

verage acre if it were used for feed 


In 1954 we produced approxi- 
7 percent more feed grains on 
the acres diverted from wheat than if 
hey had been used for feed-wheat pro- 


tely 3 


Feed-grain production in the form of 
barley, and grain sorghums in 1955 
n land taken out of wheat will be over 
0 percent greater than the feed value 
of the reduction in wheat production 
as a result of wheat marketing quotas. 
In addition, a part of the land diverted 
from wheat was used to contributed to 
record crop of soybeans in prospect 
5 year. 
Based on August 1 estimates the in- 
crease in production of oats, barley, and 
erain sorghums in 1955 over the 10-year 
averave 1944-53 will be 558 million bush- 
els or 11.1 million tons, while the reduc- 
tion in wheat production in the same 
period is only 243 million bushels or 7.3 
on tons. 
All of this means that shifts out of 
t acreage increase the available sup- 
f feed grains and increases in wheat 
reage decrease feed grain supplies even 
f all wheat produced on the increased 
used for livestock feed. 
PARITY PLAN WOULD NOT CONSTITUTE 
DUMPING 
Question 5: Under the present farm 
program it is necessary to subsidize all 
wheat exports by direct payments from 
ral Treasury, thus constituting 
what is known as dumping and arousing 
ntment and antagonism from other 
wheat exporting and importing coun- 
Would the domestic parity plan 
titute dumping in the export 


i 


reac ic 
reage ls 


the Fede 


Answer: It would not. Wheat going 
to export would move at the market 
ice and without the benefit of a sub- 
idy such as is being paid under our pres- 
ent program. The adoption of the do- 
mestic parity plan will enable us to get 
away from the charge of dumping. Fur- 
tl frmore the fact that producers would 
only receive the market price for wheat 
€xported and that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has authority to impose effective 
acreas e allotments will prevent the pro- 
Guction of excessive quantities of wheat 
— might have the effect of lowering 
wOrid | rices, 
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PLAN WOULD BENEFIT TAXPAYERS 

Question 6: How will the adoption of 
this plan affect the taxpayers of this 
country? 

Answer: It will benefit them i» several 
Ways. First, it will do away with the 
need for export subsidies which during 
the last 6 years have amounted to $771 
million. Second, by providing a market 
for wheat it will reduce and eventually 
eliminate the tremendous sums that are 
being paid every year as storage charges. 
Third, losses on wheat placed under 
price-support loans will be reduced or 
eliminated. Fourth, administrative costs 
of the wheat program will be reduced 
as compared with the present price-sup- 
port loans and marketing quota program. 

COST OF BREAD WILL NOT BE 

Question 7: Will this plan increase 
the cost of bread to domestic consumers? 

Answer: No. Under this plan wheat 
will cost domestic millers less than they 


INCREASED 


have been paying in recent years. This 
is true notwithstanding the fact that 
under this program wheat will cost 


millers 100 percent of parity instead of 
the 90 percent of parity which was in 
effect until the 1955 crop came on the 
market. However, wheat is. shifting 
frem old parity to modernized parity 
which will be in effect after 1958: 100 
percent of modernized parity is less than 
85 percent of the old parity. 

It should also be kept in mind that the 
amount of wheat in a loaf of broad costs 
about 215 cents and has little effect on 
the retail price. For instance, in Janu- 
ary 1948, the farm price of wheat reached 
a peak of $2.81 per bushel, and the aver- 
age price of a 1 pound loaf of bread was 
13.8 cents. Today the farm price of 
wheat has dropped to $2, vet the average 
price of a pound loaf of bread has in- 
creased to 17.5 cents. 

Question 8: What effect will this plan 
have on the production of quality wheat 
as compared with the price support plan 
which is now in effect? 

Answer: Because all wheat will be sold 
on the open market its price will be 
based on quality and producers of those 
wheats most in demand by millers will 
receive premiums because of this high 
quality. Thus this plan, unlike the 
present program, will directly encourage 
and reward high-quality production and 
permit the value of wheat to be deter- 
mined freely in the market place instead 
of by Government edict. 

Question 9: It is contended that the 
distribution of domestic parity certifi- 
cates among wheat farmers based upon 
past production without regard to the 
kind of wheat they produce is unfair in 
that a larger percentage of some kinds 
of wheat is consumed for human food 
than others. 

Answer: In this respect the program 
follows the present law under which price 
supports are the same on wheat irre- 
spective of whether it goes into domestic 
consumption for food, into export, for 


livestock feed, or simply piles up in the 


elevators. If this new plan is unfair 
then the present plan is unfair also. 
However the real answer to this ques- 
tion is covered by the answer to question 
No. 8 which points out that the types of 
wheat in demand will bring higher prices 
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on the market and the total income of 
producers of those types of wheat will 
be greater than the income of producers 
of less desirable types, although the value 
of the certificates in each case will be 
the same 
POULTRY PR¢ 





DUCERS AND DAIRYMEN WI 


BENEFIT 

Question 10: What about poultry pro- 
ducers or dairymen who desire 
wheat for feed or to purchase 
at feed prices? 

Answer: Under this program they can 
produce all they need for feed on their 
own farms and will be able to purchase 
wheat at market prices for their further 


to proauce 


the same 


needs. 
WILI HELP EXPORT TRADE 
Question 11: Will this plan increase 
wheat exports? 
Answer: In the long run it probably 
will it will make it easier for 


because 
exporters to carry on business with their 
customers Under the existing prozgran 
a great deal of the wheat exported come 

out of Government stocks and in 
case of the remainder exporters can make 
sales only after they have made arrange- 
ments with the CCC as to the amount of 
the subsidy which will be paid. The 
tape, delays, Government price fixing, 
and other annoyances brought about by 


the 


this procedure constitutes a handicap 
which undoubtedly results in foreign 
buyers going to other countries such as 


Canada where it is easier to do business 

Under the domestic parity program 
exporters would be in a position to make 
their own deals without government 
interference. 

Question 12: What would the cost of 
this program be to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Answer: 


Practically nothing excepting 


the small cost of administration. 
INCOME OF WHEAT FARMERS WILL BE INCREASED 
Question 13: How would the wheat 


farmer's income under this plan compare 
with his income under existin upport 
programs? 

Answer: Estimates prepared by 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress indicate wheat 
producers would have received approxi- 
mately the same income from their 
wheat under a domestic parity plan 
they actually did receive in 1954 when 
supports were 90 percent. If an allow- 
ance is made for some increased use of 
wheat for feed and export there would 
be an income difference in favor of the 
domestic parity plan. 

In 1955, with the support level dropped 
to 82'2 percent of parity, producers 
would have received a minimum of 7 per- 
cent more income than they will realize 
under the current program for the wheat 
produced on the 55-million-acre national 
allotment. 

In 1956, with the support level under 
the present program dropped even fur- 
ther to 76 percent of parity, the esti- 
mated minimum income advantage of 
the certificate plan is 9 to 10 percent. 

SUMMARY 


Question 14: Will you summarize the 
principal advantages of the domestic 
parity plan over the present program? 


the 


that 
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Answer: 





the present program, and there is a good 


prospect that expanded outlets might 
substantially increase these returns in 
quotas 


the future. Second. Marketing 
and marketing penalties would be elimi- 


nated and acreage controls greatly mini- 
in the 


mized and possibly eliminated 
course of time. Third. Relief to tax- 
payers would be afforded through an im- 
mediate substantial reduction in the 
costs of the present program and even- 
tual elimination of practically all such 
costs. Fourth. To a large extent, it 
would take the Government out of the 
warehousing and marketing of wheat 
and in the end probably do away with 
such activities altogether. Fifth. Wheat 
would be produced for market instead 
of for Government loans and storage, 
thus encouraging the production of 
wheat with superior milling qualities. 
Sixth. Producers of livestock and poul- 
try, wherever situated, would be able to 
produce wheat for feed or buy wheat 
at feed prices. Seventh. There would 
be some expansion of wheat exports 
through the elimination of redtape and 
other obstacles existing at present. 
Eighth. The plan would be a recognition 
of the fact that wheat is produced and 
used for various purposes and would fur- 
nish an effective method of moving 
wheat into its natural outlets and mar- 
ket channels. Ninth. It would return to 
the farmer greater freedom and control 
over his activities. 





Mr. Dixon’s Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a good deal of misunderstanding 
about the reason the special Senate 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee referred 
the testimony of Edgar H. Dixon, of the 
Dixon-Yates combine, to the Department 
of Justice. Suggestions have even been 
made that opponents of the Dixon-Yates 
deal overreached themselves in raising 
questions about the consistency of Mr. 
Dixon's testimony. 

Just to clarify matters, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch carried an editorial which 
runs the record of the remarkable incon- 
sistencies and lapses of memory involved 
in testimony before the Senate subcom- 
mittee and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Under permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, the edito- 
rial is offered for the Recorp: 

The Kefauver Antimonopoly Subcommit- 
tee has taken a proper course in referring 
Edgar H. Dixon's testimony to the Attorney 
General for consideration whether it war- 
rants prosecution for perjury. 

The senior partner in the Dixon-Yates 
power syndicate now testifies to the investi- 
gators that he became worried about the 
dual role of Adolphe W. Wenzell as early as 
February of 1954. 
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First. Returns to the farmer 
would be somewhat greater thar under 


He talked with his attorney at that time 


about the possibility that conflict-of-inter- 


est charges might be brought against the 


First Boston Corp. first vice president un- 
der the criminal code. His lawyer advised 
him to consult First Boston and the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

First Boston advised its first vice presi- 
dent to quit his Budget Bureau post, in 
which he had already created the prototype 
ior the Dixon-Yates deal and advised on 
the financing:oi' the specific contract. To 
keep its own skirts clear, First Boston waived 
its fee for the Dixon-Yates contract—a 
substantial sum, for it had charged $150,000 
plus $20,000 expenses in handling an earlier 
financing job for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Ten months after Mr. Dixon had received 
these double indications that Mr. Wenzell 
might be dynamite, he testified to the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission in its hear- 
ings on equity capital for Dixon-Yates. He 
was asked to name First Boston officials with 
whom he had talked to get money-market 
information. Mr. Dixon replied that he had 
talked “directly or indirectly” with Duncan 
R. Linsley, one of First Boston's 40-odd 
vice presidents. 

That was last December. Six months later, 
in June, Mr. Dixon was called back to tes- 
tify in SEC's hearings on Dixon-Yates bor- 
rowings for the proposed plant. He was 
asked the same question and again gave the 
same answer. 

Senator Keravuver now confronts Mr. 
Dixon with the fact that Mr. Linsley was 
out of the country at the time, and draws 
from Mr. Dixon the admission that he talked 
with Mr. Wenzell and that Mr. Wenzell was 
the only First Boston official he did talk with. 

Whether Mr. Dixon's earlier statements 
were perjury or not, they certainly were at 
sharp variance with the story he now tells. 
That is par for the course. The Dixon- 
Yates affair has been one long and continu- 
ous record of secretiveness and misinforma- 
tion about the public's business. Some peo- 
ple, no doubt, would like to sweep the whole 
mess under the rug and forget it. The Ke- 
fauver subcommittee should refuse to be di- 


verted. The full truth is worth establish- 
ing, even if the contract has been can- 
celled. 





Report to the People of the Second District 
of New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, the first session of the 84th 
Congress has now adjourned. As I view 
it in retrospect it is obvious that during 
this crucial year many issues of tremen- 
dous importance to the people of the 
Second New Hampshire District have 
been debated and resolved before this 
body. 

By personal letters, telephone calls, 
telegraph messages, and personal con- 
tact, my constituents have given me the 
benefit of their opinions on the major 
issues. To each of those who offered me 
their valuable advice, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to express my most sincere appre- 
ciation, 

The accomplishments of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress represent con- 





fact that the executive and legig); 
branches of the Government were ep. 
trolled by different political parties — 

In the vital fields of foreign agra), 
mutual assistance and nationa] defen; 
we have experienced an unusual deo, 
of harmony based on a genuine appre. 
ciation of the seriousness of 5 
world and national conditions. 

This, in large measure, reflects th, 
gravity of the times and the able |eaq. 
ership of the President and the respon. 
sible leadership of Congress. oa 

The major problem facing our country 
today is the assurance of world peace lt 
has long since been obvious that our bes 
approach to this aim is the adherence ty 
a strict and effective policy of interna 
strength. - 

In this field President Eisenhower hag 
congressional accord, and I was privi- 
leged to support the administration jy 
the following measures: 

First. Extension of the Draft Act fo; 
4 additional years. 

Second. Authorization for the Presi. 
dent to defend Formosa and the Pespa. 
dores Islands from Communist ageres. 
sion. 

Third. Establishment of a Reserve 
program to total 2,900,000 men by 1959 
and increasing the service opportuni- 

ties available to our young men enterinz 
the armed services. 

Fourth. Allowed the President to con- 
tinue for 3 more years the reciprocal 
trade program to assist our allies and 
friends in maintaining strong economies 
in face of the Communist threat. 

Fifth. Extended certain war powers: 
revised the Philippine Trade Agreements 
Act and supported President Eisenhovw- 
er’s requests for military expenditures 
and atomic energy. 

Through effective bipartisan  sena- 
torial support, treaties of worldwide im- 
portance were entered into with the Re- 
public of China, Austria, and the West 
German Republic. In addition, Mem- 
bers of Congress supported the Presi- 
dent anced Secretary of State in their suc- 
cessful efforts to reduce world tension 
for which the whole free world has rea- 
son to be indebted. 

On the domestic front, Congress and 
the President were often in disagreement 
and most of the legislation passed was 
of a noncontroversial nature. It has 
been my feeling that the Congress failed 
President Eisenhower and the people in 
the critical fields of aid to school con- 
struction, the building of an adequate 
road system, and the extension of social 
security. Among the items passed Dy 
the House which I supported were: 

First. Increased to $1 the minimum 
wage to assist our skilled labor in New 
Hampshire compete with southern cheap 
labor. This is by far the most important 
item passed to help New Hampshire 

Second. Extended high rates of taxa- 
tion on liquor, tobacco, and the 52-pe!- 
cent-tax rate for corporations. 

Third. Repealed the penalty clause 
against farmers under the Commodity 
Credit Act and reduced to 3 percent the 
interest on farm disaster loans ana exX- 
tended the act, 


e 


present 














_ Increased salaries for public 
our Federal judges, postal 


cerval 
employees, members of the armed serv- 
ses. classified Government workers as 


1 as employees and members of the 
‘Jative branch of our Government. 
rhic js in accordance with my belief 
sat Government today as never before 
needs competent people. 

In January the Congress will begin its 
second session and I am hopeful that it 
follow more closely President Eisen- 


Ue 


will f¢ : 
ower’s domestic program and continue 
, policy of bipartisanship in our foreign 


flail This will not be easy; 1956 is an 
tion year and the pressure of politics 
will be formidable, but I am hopeful that 
the second session will be productive and 
beneficial to the people of the Nation 
and the people of the Second New Hamp- 
hire District. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I would 
like to announce that I will be holding 


office hours in more than 60 towns 
throughout the New Hampshire Second 
District, starting after Labor Day and 


continuing for several months, so that I 
may be better acquainted with the prob- 
lems of my constituents and better able 
to represent them. Thank you. 





The Nursing Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I have written an article on 


the urgent need for more nurses, which 
will appear shortly in the Courier, the 
quarterly publication of the George 
Washington University Medical Center. 
Because of the great interest) through- 
out the Nation in the nurse shortage and 
its effect on the health care of all peo- 
ple, I am inserting my article into the 
Record to make it available to all Mem- 
bers: 
THE NURSING DILEMMA 
(By the Honorable FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
Congresswoman from Ohio) 
There is 


5 an urgent need for more nurses. 


This has long been recognized by the hos- 
pital and medical professions. Although 
we have more nurses on active duty today 


than ever before, an additional 60,000 could 
be used to good advantage today. 
The need arises from growth in popula- 
tion, increased longevity, improvement in 
t rds in care ‘of the sick, new scientific 
technical advances, care of veterans, 
panding Government, State, and city 
tion requirements—all of which are 
imillar to the readers of the Courier. 
tuation has become so acute that it 
rise to proposed remedial Federal 
The Department of Health, Edu- 
and Welfare has recommended Fed- 
fral grants for the training of more practi- 





{ at n 


cal nurses and for scholarships for the 
om her training of graduate nurses and 
other public-health officials. I have intro- 


Guced a bill which would give traineeships 
only to graduate nurses, which I hope might 
be passed in ease it should be considered 
that Federal grants should be confined to 
‘his more limited field. 


* 
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I intend to support the nursing-aid bills 
proposed by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare when they come up for 
hearings before the House Committee on 
Foreign and Interstate Commerce, early in 
the next session of the Congress. 

I do not, however, believe that such Fed- 
eral grants ©] represent an actual remedy 
the nursing dilemma. As urgently 
they may be needed, they remain neverthe- 
an attempt to alleviate a bottleneck 
without actually getting at the reasons for 
the bottleneck itself. We cannot solve the 
nursing situation simply by continuing to 
increase Federal grants as the picture be- 
comes worse. We must get at the basic 
problems which cause the difficulty which 
Federal grants are attempting to correct 

This requires careful study of the entire 
nursing field; a study undertaken by an au- 
thority which is unbiased, independent, and 
concerned primarily not with nurses, doc- 
tors, or hospitals, but with the patient him- 
self, who is the person vitally to be consid- 
ered on behalf of the public welfare. 

I believe that such a study can best be 
made by a commission, set up along the 
lines of the Hoover Commission, composed 
of representatives of nurses, hospital admin- 
istrators, doctors, laymen, and Congressmen 
and Senators, reporting to the Congress of 
the United States 

I have, therefore, introduced into the 
House of Representatives a bill (H. J. Res. 
171) providing for the setting up of a Na- 
tional Commission on Nursing Services. 
This bill will be considered by the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House early next year, at the same time that 
the committee holds hearings on the nursing 
legislation recommended by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. My bill 
has also been introduced into the Senate by 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH. It is my hope 
that my bill will be enacted at the next ses- 
sion of the Congress. 


as 


less 


WHY A COMMISSION ON NURSING SERVICES? 


My conclusion that a Commission on 
Nursing Services was imperative was reached 
after a lifetime of interest in the profession 
of nursing and care of the sick, with all of 
the problems involved. 

As a member of the board of the NOPHN, 
I worked arduously with the League of 
Nursing Education and the American Nurses 
Association to bring nurse training out of 
the apprentice method and into the educa- 
tion field. I have sat on hospital boards and 
with public-health groups where I have 
represented the public patient, and the pa- 
tient public, over a long period of years. I 
have watched experimental efforts to im- 
prove the nursing situation with a growing 
sense of frustration; and finaliy, last year, 
decided to make a survey of my own in an 
attempt to gather facts which might serve 
as a guide to a solution. 

Toward this end I sent a questionnaire to 
some 10.000 representative nurses and nurs- 
ing associations, doctors, hospital adminis- 
trators, nursing schools, educators, laymen, 
State governors, Federal and State health 
authorities, and others, to which more than 
4,000 replied. 

The main substance of the replies can be 
summed up in these two Every- 
body agreed that there was an urgent need 


sen 


tTences 


for more nurses. But there was absolutely 
no agreement, within or among the related 
professional groups, as to what should be 


done about it. 

It was because of this utter lack of agree- 
ment, this complete absence of recommenda- 
tions, pointing in the main in any general 
direction, that I came to the decision that a 
constructive course of procedure could only 
be arrived at by submitting the entire prob- 
lem for study and analysis to an impartial 
agency, such as a national commission. 

I would like to comment briefly on the 
pattern of disagreement as revealed by the 
answers to my questionnatlre, 
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As to the reasons for the nursing 
age, the majority said that nurses’ pay was 
too low; but any occupational group would 
say chat about itself. There were comments 
to the effect that “the private-duty nurse is 
pricing herself out of her profession 
people cited state regulatory laws as the 
difficulty; others blamed restrictions im- 
posed by the nurses’ board; some discussed 
the inadequacy of nursing schools; and some 
Said that today’s opportunities in industrial 
and business fields proved more attractive to 
high-school girls than the profession of 
nursing. No clearcut pattern emerged. 





sheort- 


some 


As to nursing education, there was no 
agreement whatever. Some said that we 
need more hospital training courses; others 
that hospitals should not be permitted to 
operate schools of nursing. Some said that 
we need better teaching and administration 
in colleges and universities offering gradu- 
ate nursing programs; others that we need 


more practical nurse education which should 
be handled in vocational schools and junior 
colleges. Some said Government should as- 
sume responsibility ‘for training hn 
others that Government should have no part 
in it. Some said nursing should be taught 
in the high schools, etc. No clearcut patter: 
emerged. 

On the subject of financial aid 
were again divided. Should such aid be ad- 
ministered on the national or local level; 
should it go to the schools or to the students; 
should it be directed chiefly toward better 


urses; 


opinions 


courses for highly skilled professional nurses 
or shorter courses for practical nurses? 
Again no clear-cut pattern emerged. 
Perhaps this was not surprising——-because 
as I realized, after due reflection, I was 


getting the views of three different groups, 
each of which viewed the picture, you might 
say, through its own particular glasses- -for 
which they cannot in the least be blamed 

First—there are the doctors. They are 
professional men, operating, like any pro- 
fession, on a basis of earned income. While 
every doctor assumes responsibility toward 
charity patients, the economy of the medical 
profession is, after all, one of pay received 
for services performed. 

Next let us take the hospital administra- 
tors. A hospital is a tax-free and more or less 
public institution, with an obligation to 
care for charity patients from whom no pay 
can be expected, save as State or local welfare 
funds are supplied. A hospital does not op- 
erate for a profit—in fact, it usually operates 
at a deficit which is made up by philan- 
thropic contributions from private individ- 
uals. This, of course, is not the case with 
city, State or Federal hospitals, which operate 
on public funds. The point I'm making is 


that the economy of a hospital is one of a 





public institution instead of a private busi- 
ness—whereas doctors are in the main in 
private business. 


Theirs is an 
which 


average. 


Now what of the nurses? 
occupation the financial rewards of 
are today substantially below the 


Why therefore do young women go into the 
nursing profession? The answer comes 
back again and again from the literally 
thousands of nurses with whom I have cor- 
responded; and it does one’s heart good to 
hear it 

Most of these women are, in fact, dedi- 
cated to their profession. They have de- 
voted their lives to the sick as a matter of 
choice. There is otherwise no possible ex- 


planation for their willingness to remain in 





the profession when in industry and Gov- 
ernment other jobs are open at higher p: 
Small wonder that they grow weary and 
write: “The Florence Nightingale concep- 
tion of pure altruism is a poor substitute for 


inadequate compensation.” 


Nevertheless I am convinced that a deep 
urge to care for the sick and make them 
well is the basic motivation behind the pro- 


‘ 


fession of nur: 


ing. 
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The nurses naturally are more keenly 
aware than any other group of the reasons 
contributing to the urgent need for more 
nurses today. Their associations, the ANA 
and the NLN, have done much constructive 


work on this problem and deserve great 
credit for it—far more indeed than is gen- 
erally granted them. But contrast their 
economic status with that of the doctors 
and the hospitals. The nurses are em- 
ployees; the doctors are in business for them- 
selves; the hospitals are semipublic and 
charitable institutions. There is no com- 
mon economic ground for all three pro- 


Therefore, all three cannot be ex- 
pected to view problems in the same light. 

And meanwhile the individual most con- 
cerned—namely the patient—has no spokes- 
man; and he is after all the person primarily 
concerned. 

I am interested in the setting up of a 
National Commission which will represent 
primarily the patient—the man who is sick— 
and acting in the interests of public wel- 
fare, reconcile the respective viewpoints of 
the nurses, the hospital administrators, and 
the doctors:on behalf of a constructive pro- 
gram designed for better care of the patient. 


fessions. 


WHAT PROBLEMS WOULD SUCH A COMMISSION 
CONSIDER? 

The first problem might be that of defin- 
ing the duties of a nurse. 

It has been suggested by various students 
of the situation that if nurses could be re- 
lieved of nonnursing duties and thereby 
enabled to devote their full time to actual 
nursing, the problem might well be solved. 

It is pointed out that in many hospitals 
today a nurse must devote much of her time 
to coordinating the work of the porter, the 
ambulance attendant, the messenger, the 
dietary aide, the plumber, the carpenter, the 
electrician, the painter, and the people deliv- 
ering drugs, linen, food, and surgical sup- 
plies, etc., not to mention taking care of 
patients’ visitors and flowers. 

In addition, the nurse is usually required 
to handle the supply of a vast array of hos- 
pital instruments and utilities. 

On top of that nurses are often expected 
today to possess, as s’*-prising as this may 
seem, an accurate knowledge of the mechan- 
ical operation of a wide variety of intricate 
machines required for special treatments— 
which puts them practically in the classifi- 
cation of mechanical upkeep personnel. On 
the other hand, nurses these days are often 
instructed by doctors to use these machines 
in the care of patients—which gives nurses 
a responsibility almost equal to that of the 
doctors themselves. This presents a difficult 
question. Does one have to be a mechanical 
expert in order to administer treatments? 
Does this situation call for a special classifi- 
cation of “technician,” for which as yet no 
particular allowance has been made in the 
medical and nursing profession? 

Beyond that nurses are customarily ex- 
pected to keep laboratory reports, house- 
keeping and dietary records, requisitions of 


repairs, equipment, supplies, records for 
business accounting, and personal time 
records, etc. In fact, it is reported that 


nurses spend up to one-third of their time 
in record work. 

In view of the above, how much time do 
they have for actual bedside nursing? If 
recordkeepers, machine technicians, inven- 
tory up-keep personnel and administrative 
help, with no knowledge of nursing but 
knowledge of these particular functions 
could relieve the nurses of such responsibil- 
ities, would that solve the present nursing 
dilemma? 

The second problem to be studied might be 
one of nursing education. Who is to educate 
the nurses? Hospital training schools, in- 
dependent nursing schools, high schools, 
colleges or universities? And how is the 
cost to be met? Is the primary need today 
for more nurses with college and post-grad- 
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uate work, who are professional experts, or is 
the imary need for more bedside nurses 
who can do a competent job after 2 years’ 
training? 

Another field to be investigated is that of 
licensing. ‘There are various laws and regu- 
lations dealing with nursing in the various 
States. Who should be licensed, and on 
what basis? Are present restrictions in some 
parts of the country excluding qualified peo- 
ple from practising practical nursing; or 
are too many unqualified people allowed to 
practice and should legal qualifications be 
tightened? What should be done about the 
accrediting of schools of nursing by the 
nursing associations? Is this practice healthy 
by way of making certain that only compe- 
tent people are admitted to the profession; 
or is it unhealthy because it discourages 
schools of nursing and makes it more diffi- 
cult for girls in some parts of the country to 
enter the profession? 

What about nurses pay? If the pay is too 
low to attract enough girls into the profes- 
sion, what can be done about it and where 
is the money to come from? This latter 
problem raises of course the question of 
Federal aid; but as you can see from what 
I have said above, this is only one cf many 
facets contributing to the difficulty. If a 
constructive pattern could be worked out 
for the education of nurses and the func- 
tioning of nurses, this might lead to a logical 
corrective course of action with respect to 
the compensation of nurses. None of these 
basic considerations are solved by the sim- 
ple device of Federal grants for traineeships, 
or for more teaching. The latter are merely 
stop-gap measures, praiseworthy in object, 
but representing no actual solution. 

WHY PUT CONGRESS IN THIS PICTURE? 


It is the function of the Congress to look 
after the welfare of the people. In this par- 
ticular case we are concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people who are sick and need 
hospital care. 

In my many years of experience in the 
field of nursing I have learned that the man 
most concerned, namely the patient, needs a 
champion and a spokesman. No matter how 
dedicated the doctors, the hospitals, and the 
nurses may be to public service, they natu- 
rally look at things, as I said before, through 
their own glasses. Therefore, I think it is 
imperative that the Commission which I 
propose should include in its personnel Mem- 
bers of Congress, and that the Commission 
should make its report to the Congress. 

The bill which I have introduced into the 
House of Representatives (H. J. Res. 171) 
provides for a Commission to be composed of 
12 members as follows: 

1. Four appointed by the President of the 
United States, two from the executive branch 
of the Government and two from private 
life; 

2. Four appointed by the President of the 
Senate, two from the Senate and two from 
private life; and 

3. Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives and two from pri- 
vate life. 

Among the six members appointed from 
private life should be representatives of the 
nursing, hospital administration, and medi- 
eal professions. Provision for members from 
the executive branch of the Government 
allows for adequate participation by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. But of particular importance, to my 
mind, is the provision for 2 Members from 
the Senate and 2 from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, plus the provision that the Com- 
mission, not later than 2 years from the time 
of its inception, shall give the Congress a 
report as to the reasons for the growing 
urgent need for nurses and recommenda- 
tions as to what steps might best be taken 
to meet this demand. 
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Another reason for the parti tioy 
Members of the House and the Sep, 
this Commission is that under ¢ 
it may be possible to gather toget for ¢ 
benefit of the Commission, the man, 
lent and comprehensive studies o; 
ing situation and the care of the 
have already been made by hospit 
and medical authorities in their ; : 
fields. ; . 
Present nursing legislation, as 
as it is—and as I said, I shall vote 
of it—represents definitely in, my nior 
stopgap measures. I am a firm be eta 
legislation of whatever type is 
remedy the nursing dilemma on a }, 
basis. But in order to determine 
type of legislation might be desira} 
fective, I think we first need the f; 
a Commission. That is why I ha 
duced House Joint Resolution 171 
for a National Commission o 
Services. 
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Remarkable Doings on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most remarkable events we witnessed in 
this session was the spectacle of the off. 
cial House Republican leaders begging 
us to kill all public housing—because 
they said, that was the way to give Pres- 
ident Eisenhower the pitifully inadequate 
35,000 units per year of public housin 
he wanted. 

The whole record of the Eisenhower 
administration on public housing 
been hesitant, shifty, and doubtful. The 
President has never seemed able to make 
up his mind whether he believes in it 
He has never advocated the full 135,000 
units a year authorized in a bill spon- 
sored by the late Senator Robert A 
Taft, certainly no Socialist. But even 
when he advocates only 35,000 units 
gets precious little enthusiasm from his 
leaders in this body, and he himseli 
seems positively apprehensive when we 
finally insist on giving him 45,000 units 
this year. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch carried a 
perceptive editorial on the Republican 
performance on the housing bill. Un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks. I offer the editorial for the REc- 
ORD: 

It is always interesting to observe the 
maneuvers by which the Republican leader- 
ship in Congress and the Republican leader- 
ship in the White House seek to c 
record both for and against public 
ing. Satisfying both the real estate 
and the proponents of federally aided low- 
rent housing is a tricky business, and | 
year the maneuvers were especially intricate 

President Eisenhower is in favor o! Pp 
lic housing. That is to say, he is in [avor 
of some but not very much. He asked 
gress to approve 35,000 units a year for 2 
years. The Senate, prodded by those ma- 
licious Democrats looking for an issue, raised 
the ante by passing a bill authorizi 
units a year for 4 years—the original lieve: 
established by the original 1949 H 
Act, of which the late Senator Robert 4 
Taft was coauthor. 
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fancy footwork came in the House, 
has always been more responsive to 
-a] estate lobby than the Senate. First, 
man Wo.xcoTr persuaded the Rules 
ittee to bottle up the administration 
hen, as adjournment drew near, he 
ed the House to adopt his own sub- 
which called for no public housing 


LcoTT, supported by the entire GOP 
p, argued that to send the admin- 
bill to conference would inevitably 
a program larger than 35,000 units 
years, since the bargaining 
egin at that level. The way to sup- 
administration, he and the GOP 
was to defeat the administra- 
This remarkable appeal enabled 
epublican Congressmen to cast a 4-to-1 
te (151 to 36) for the Wolcott substitute, 
picked up enough gouthern Demo- 
adopt it, the Democrats dividing 
to 1 (66 to 152 votes) against. 
I more wonders were yet to come. The 
erence committee, instead of compro- 
at the administration figure, ap- 
45,000 units in 1 year and left the 
year to take care of itself. Where- 
the White House began fighting the 
omise, even to the point of uttering 
\ threats of veto and special session. 
Tired and more than ready to quit, both 
ranches adopted the conference bill any- 
way. The veto talk promptly ended, and the 
president is now expected to sign. 
not often that an administration per- 
its House leadership to defeat an ad- 
tration bill. Not often does an ad- 
istration fight a bill giving it more 
t it asked for. But then, as we said, 
this is tricky business. Meanwhile the coun- 
be grateful that public housing has 
been saved for another year. 
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What Has Happened to the White House 
Report on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a statement pre- 
pared by me entitled “What Has Hap- 
pened to the White House Report on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Mr. President, 6 months have elapsed since 
release of the White House Report on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy. Inasmuch as 
this heralded document was presumed to sug- 
gest answers to problems involving the na- 
uonal security as well as the welfare of our 
people, I feel that we should wait no longer 
for an examination of whatever may have 
been accomplished in the half-year that has 
since expired. To remind you of the pub- 
licized importance of the group responsible 
for the report, let me point out that the 
committee’s membership was made up of 
the Secretaries of the Department of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Justice, Interior, Com- 
merce, and Labor, with the Director of the 
— of Defense Mobilization serving as 

1airman, 

Among other things, the committee ex- 
Pressed the ‘opinion that coal and other 
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energy industries “must maintain a level 
of operation which will make possible rapid 
expansion in output should that become 
necessary.” The report also acknowledged 
that coal is “a great national asset.” It 
further stated: “We recognize that serious 
unemployment exists in the coal industry.” 

Those obvious facts established and 
ficially proclaimed, the report made a series 
of recommendations which, if carried out, 
would without question serve at least as a 
starting point in enabilng coal to return to 
the position denied to it because of unfair 
governmental policies and practices. What I 
should like to know—and I feel that every 
Member of Congress#who is familiar with the 
Cabinet study will be interesting in learn- 
ing—is what the administration has done in 
the intervening 6 months to implement the 
report’s recommendations. Take, for exam- 
ple, the following paragraphs: 

“The committee believes that if the im- 
ports of crude and residual oils should ex- 
ceed significantly the respective proportions 
that these imports of oils bore to the pro- 
duction of domestic crude oil in 1954, the 
domestic fuels situation could be so impaired 
as to endanger the orderly industrial growth 
which assures the military and civilian sup- 
plies and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. There would be an inade- 
quate incentive for exploration and the dis- 
covery of new sources of supply. 

“In view of the foregoing, the committee 
concludes that in the interest of national 
defense imports should be kept in the bal- 
ance recommended above. It is highly de- 
sirable that this be done by voluntary, indi- 
vidual action of those who are importing or 
those who become importers of crude or 
residual oil. The committee believes that 
every effort should be rnade and will be made 
to avoid the necessity of governmental inter- 
vention. 

“The committee recommends, however, 
that if in the future the imports of crude 
oil and residual fuel oils exceed significantly 
the respective proportions that such im- 
ported oils bore to domestic production of 
crude o.l in 1954, appropriate action should 
be taken.” 

Make no mistake about it, it is not ade- 
quate restitution to merely check oil im- 
ports at the same rate or ratio at which they 
deluged United States markets in 1954. It 
is far from adequate relief for an industry 
that has been progressively sacrificed to a 
foreign product over the past 8 years. It 
may serve to prevent additional American 
workers from being unfairly separated from 
their jobs; it does nothing for those who 
have already been relegated to the ranks of 
the unemployed. The recommendations 
nevertheless did offer a modicum of hope for 
the industry as a whole assuming, of course, 
that the stipulated limit would be recog- 
nized by importers and enforced by govern- 
ment officials. To date, there is little evi- 
dence that this provision is being carried out. 
For the first 6 months of 1955 residual oil 
imports amounted to 78,010,900 barrels, an 
increase of 20 percent over the correspond- 
ing period last year. In view of the Cabi- 
net committee’s findings, plus the fact that 
the committee’s recommendations were in- 
cluded by Congress in the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, these statistics are a 
shameful reflection on the patriotism and 
integrity of importing companies and re- 
sponsible administration officials. 

I was one of the 27 Members of the Sen- 
ate who, on August 1, placed in the hands of 
the Director of Defense Mobilization a letter 
asking for information on what action has 
been taken or is contemplated to halt tne 
continued defiance and disrepect of Govern- 
ment mandate by the grasping profiteers 
who have been funneling an ever increasing 
amount of foreign residual oil into the mar- 
kets upon which the American coal miner 
and oil worker depend for their bread and 
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butter. In response, the Director of Defense 
Mobilization has indicated that he is con- 
ducting an investigation into the matter 
and that he expects to issue a statement 
within the near future. We are eagerly 
awaiting results of this investigation. - 

At this time, I should like to emphasize 
that paragraph 3 in the recommendations 
which I have quoted above specifically stipu- 
lates that appropriate action should be 
taken in the event that the voluntary limi- 
tation program breaks down. Since there 
is no interpretation of the term, appropriate 
action, offered by the Cabinet committee, I 
would assume that it refers to legislation. 
As such, I trust that in the future, if it is 
necessary to enact a law to protect our se- 
curity and economy from excessive imports, 
the administration will accept the principle 
implied in the verbiage of the Cabinet re- 
port and discontinue its active opposition 
to the efforts of Members of Congress who 
have time and again attempted to remedy 
the situation, only to be rebuffed by the 
hustling and bustling members of the Cabi- 
net who have heretofore journeyed to Capi- 
tol Hill to cry out against every effort that 
has been made to place a definite restriction 
on oil imports. 

Another phase of the Cabinet committee 
report which merits study after the 6 months 
since its release, is the chapter on natural 
gas regulation. On this subject, the Cabinet 
committee recommended prohibition of 
sales of natural gas by interstate pipelines 
which drive out competing fuels because 
the charges are below actual cost plus a 
fair proportion of fixed charges. When it 
came time to the actual enactment of a 
law to provide the carrying out of this pro- 
vision, the administration again took off like 
a wounded elephant and refused to support 
the position which it had advocated 

Still another paragraph in the White 
House report deals with coal freight rates. 
Lest this recommendation be entirely for- 
gotten by the administration—and I have 
no evidence that it is being remembered—I 
quote that paragraph in its entirety: 

“In order to maintain coal’s vitality as an 
instrument of national defense by improv- 
ing currently its ability to compete with 
other fuels, the railroads, by voluntary ac- 
tion, and, in the absence thereof, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, by com- 
pulsory order, should adjust freight rates 
to the extent necessary to remove the ex- 
cessive and disproportionate contribution 
that coal rates are making to meet the cost 
of other unprofitable services of the rail- 
road industry. Train-load rates should be 
established to reflect the lower costs of such 
service.” 

I feel that no one, including our great 
coal-hauling railroads, would object to what- 
ever adjustment is necessary to bring about 
an equitable transportation rate structure. 
What appears to be lacking, however, is 
leadership on the part of the Government 
that would start the wheels rolling on the 
way to a fair and balanced system of haul- 
ing charges for coal and other commodities. 

A move to encourage the sales of United 
States coal to countries abroad was also in- 
cluded in the Report on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy. At the present time, 
largely through the aggressive sales efforts 
of the industry, and supported by the en- 
couragement of the men who mine the coal, 
our export program has been moving some- 
what satisfactorily. I do not know whether 
the Government officials charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the White House Report have 
had .nything to do with promoting the sale 
of our coal abroad. I do know that the 
politically inspired export program, gratui- 
tously announced by the then Director of 
the Foreign Operations Administration last 
year, burst like the bag of wind with which 
it had been inflated. 
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Then there was a recommendation relative 
to the Government's fuel purchasing policy. 
Whatever progress has been made in this di- 
rection remains intangible. Meanwhile, we 
who are interested in giving coal a fair op- 
portunity to compete with other fuels in the 
sale of energy for use by the Government 
will not relent in our demands that this 
stated proposal by the Cabinet Committee 
be carried out. 

As we approach the final 5 months of 1955, 
we trust that some action on the part of 
the administration will be forthcoming. Let 
me remind you that the bituminous coal 
industry is currently running at 50 to 60 
million tons short of the annual production 
required to meet the accelerated demands of 
an emergency program. The deficit can be 
reduced if the report issued by the White 
House on February 26 is executed. Other- 
wise Congress may be forced to take the mat- 
ter into its own hands immediately after 
the beginning of the new sessions in Janu- 
ary of next year. 





Calling Chairman Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, those who 
have the privilege of serving on the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, as I do, have the oppor- 
tunity to observe at firsthand the energy 
Adm. Lewis L. Strauss shows as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
s10n. 

It is reported that Admiral Strauss 
will be invited to testify on the now- 
dead Dixon-Yates deal before the Sen- 
ate Antimonopoly Subcommittee com- 
pletes its work. Under permission to 
revise and extend my remarks, I offer 
for the Recorp an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on this mat- 
ter: 

CALLING CHAIRMAN STRAUSS 

Chairman Strauss, of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, who is to be summoned to tes- 
tify what he knows about the Dixon-Yates 
power deal, will be a welcome and essen- 
tial witness. The admiral will be sched- 
uled for appearance before the Kefauver 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee after the re- 
cess, which it is taking for about 6 weeks. 

It was Admiral Strauss who acted as, in 
effect, President Eisenhower's floor leader in 
bludgeoning AEC into acceptance of the 
deal over the opposition of 3 of its 5 com- 
missioners. There is even indication that 
the President's directive to AEC to sign the 
contract had been sought by he AEC Chair- 
man as the means of coercing his fellow 
Commissioners into acting against their best 
judgment. 

It was Admiral Strauss, with a long rec- 
ord of unfriendliness toward TVA, who led 
tue fight to ram the contract down that 
Agency's throat. 

Chairman Strauss, therefore, like Presi- 
dential Assistant Sherman Adams (who has 
so far twice declined to testify) knows a 
great deal the Kefauver Antimonopoly Sub- 
committee would like very much to Know. 

It was surely of facts known to these two 
hat Senator KEFAUVER was referring, among 
others, when he said: “We feel there are 
many parts of [the contract] and negotia- 
tions in connection with it that have not 
seen the light of day.” 
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Excise-Tax Reduction Is Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
QF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I would like to address the mem- 
bership of the House Driefly on the sub- 
ject of our excise-tax structure. 


At the outset I would like to reiterate 
my strongest condemnation of excise 
taxes aS a means of raising Federal reve- 
nues. I would also like to state for the 
record that I have opposed every excise 
levy since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress and have consistently voted to re- 
duce or eliminate excises at every oppor- 
tunity. I believe it isa modest statement 
to express the view that the Dingell rec- 
ord on excise taxation and the Repub- 
lican record on excise taxation are not 
in any way in agreement. The truth of 
the matter is they are at complete 
variance. 

I have waged an unrelenting battle in 
opposition to the enactment of excise 
taxes and have fought for the reduction 
of excises with unceasing vigor. The 
basis for my stand in opposition to these 
iniquitous superduper sales taxes is that 
I wholeheartedly subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of taxation according to ability to 
pay. I have strenuously objected to any 
tax legislation which departed from this 
historically honored tax principle and 
believe that it is a demonstrable fact 
that excises comprise the most regres- 
sive form of taxation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have con- 
sistently voted my convictions by oppos- 
ing the imposition of excise taxes which 
bear their greatest burden on the middle- 
and low-income families in America. In 
this regard I would like to compare for 
a@ moment my position on excises as I 
have just stated it with the traditional 
position of the Republican Party on 
these onerous consumer exactions. 

It can be said without contradiction 
that the Republican record on excise 
taxes is, indeed, an unsavory one. Let 
us examine the record of the Republican 
80th Congress on this subject. At that 
time there were unmistakable indications 
and expressed intentions that the Re- 
publican Party wes leaning in the direc- 
tion of a Federal sales tax. A ranking 
Republican of the Committee on Ways 
and Means introduced a bill providing 
for a general manufacturers’ sales tax. 
The then Republican chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means ap- 
pointed a so-called special tax-study 
committee composed of New York bank- 
ers and Wall Street lawyers, which filed 
a report stating in part: 

In the opinion of our committee, excise 
taxes should continue to form an important 
part of the Federal revenue system. A case 
can certainly be made for strengthening the 
excise tax structure. 


It is significant to note that a ranking 
Republican member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means has again intro- 
duced legislation which would provide a 
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general manufacturers’ sales tax. Ty). 
legislation having been introduced ¢. 
spite the knowledge that its impact y ould 
bear heaviest on the American famijj 

who are less able to bear the tax burde, 

Other evidence of the Republican ;; lie 
ance on sales taxes as a source of Federa) 
revenue in total disregard to the prinejp)a 
of ability to pay is found in the Repyp. 
lican record on the repeal of the so-caljeq 
temporary wartime excise taxes. In th 
Revenue Act of 1943 provision was made 
for certain wartime excise tax rates. | 
opposed the inclusion in the legislation 
just as T have always opposed the impo- 
sition of any excise tax. While I wa; 
not successful in keeping these 
from being included in the bill, I dig 
succeed in having a provision included 
which called for the termination of thes, 
taxes not later than 6 months after th: 
cessation of hostilities. 

At the time the Committee on Ways 
and Means was considering the Revenue 
Act of 1945, I succeeded in having a pro- 
vision included that called for the ter. 
mination of these wartime excise taxes 
on June 30, 1946—1 year before they 
would have been terminated under the 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1943 
This proposal which was included in the 
House-passed version of the 1945 bill was 
deleted in the Senate; but I would point 
out that the then existing law still pro- 
vided a termination date for these war- 
time excises. 

The 1946 election campaign found the 
Republican candidates for office eagerly 
pledging themselves to tax reduction 
generally and to excise-tax reduction in 
particular. The then ranking minority 
leader of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, who became chairman of the 
committee during the Republican 80t! 
Congress, introduced a bill to repeal the 
wartime excise taxes in an effort to capi- 
talize on the public’s annoyance with 
these excise nuisance taxes. During the 
1946 election campaign, all the Repub- 
lican members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means promised in a public 
statement downward adjustments in 
Federal excise taxes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Members of the 
House will well recall that when the Re- 
publican Party came into power in the 
80th Congress one of the first major bills 
passed by the Republican majority was 
legislation to make permanent the tem- 
porary war excise-tax rates. This action 
was taken so that the Republicans could 
grant income-tax reduction to the privi- 
leged few who were fortunate enough to 
be in the upper-income brackets. At 
that time the Republican chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
blatantly announced that it was “the 
hope of the committee to be able to shift 
much of the burden that is now beings 
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. carried by the income-tax group over to 


the excises, at least in part’ and he 
added further: 

Obviously, if we are going to extend the 
excise field we will have to include a great 
many items that are not now included 


Thus, the Republican tax philosophy 
of shifting the tax burden to the shoul- 
ders of the consumer and the lower !1- 
come families becomes priently clear. 

In the first session of the 81st Con- 
gress, the Democratic members of We 
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Committee on Ways and Means pre- 
pared legislation that would have 
eranted excise tax relief of more than 
¢] billion. Unfortunately, the outbreak 
of the conflict in Korea prevented the 
cenate from favorably considering this 
ecislation. The needs for financing the 
aefense effort required by the Korean 
action made it necessary to temporarily 
d tax reduction and to provide in- 
increased revenues. However, I 
was again successful in providing for 
a termination date of April 1, 1954, on 
the increases in the excise taxes which 
enacted to finance the defense 
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stead 


were 
preparations required by the Korean in- 
cident. In the Republican 83d Con- 


eress the Republican Party again acted 

rue to form by trying to enact legisla- 
tion which would repeal the April 1, 
1954, termination date and thereby 
make the Korean increases a perma- 
nent part of our excise-tax structure. 
However, the Democratic House Mem- 
bers with the threat of a motion to re- 
commit forced the Republican Party to 
reluctantly provide a termination date 
so as to keep these excise increases from 
becoming permanent law. Thus, we have 
the Republican record of twice in recent 
years repudiating their campaign 
pledges of granting excise-tax relief and 
instead attempting to make excise in- 
creases that were necessary tu finance 
defense preparations a permanent part 
of our Federal tax system. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to opposing 
excise taxes because of their regressive 
effect on consumers, I have also opposed 
them because of the adverse conse- 
quences they have had with respect to 
American industries and American labor. 
There are innumerable instances where 
discriminatory excise-tax rates have 
threatened the solvency of an entire 
American industry. The depressed eco- 
nomic conditions that have existed in 
industries affected by high excise-tax 
rates have frequently resulted in unem- 
ployment and have denied the oppor- 
tunity for expansion that is so necessary 
to provide jobs for our growing Amer- 
ican population. 

As proof of this condition I woula cite 
the alcoholic-beverage industry which 
has been the whipping boy of bigoted 
persons who have unfairly sought the 
detruction of this legal and honorable 
industry. The effect of the indiscretion 
of these people in imposing exorbitant 
excise taxes on this industry has re- 
sulted in a loss of Federal revenues and 
in the illicit trafficking in alcoholic bev- 
erages by bootleggers and moonshiners. 

The motorcycle industry is another 
example of an American industry being 
Virtually destroyed by high excise-tax 
rates. It was with.a great deal of pleas- 
ure that I was able to support legisla- 
uon in this Democratic Congress which 
removed the excise tax on motorcycles. 
The automobile industry is another ex- 
ample of an American industry that has 
been denied the opportunity to fully 
cevelop its expansion potentialities by 
reason of exorbitant excise-tax rates. 
Similarly the excise taxes on moderate- 
Priced jewelry has not only depressed 
that industry but has also caused con- 
siderable unemployment in that area. 
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It is my intention during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress to press for 
the enactment of the Dingell program 
for providing tax relief to the American 
taxpayer. I will insist that tax relief be 
considered in the following order of pri- 
ority: 

First. Excise taxes: Congress must 
give special attention to this category 
vith a view to repealing all wartime ex- 
cises and restoring others to their 1939 
level. 

Second. Individual income taxes: All 
taxpayers should be considered for tax 
reduction, but those in the lower-income 
brackets should be the first to have a 
substantial reduction made in their tax 
liability. In this connection action must 
be taken to increase exemption levels to 
an amount that is realistic and in con- 
formity with today’s cost of living. 

Third. Corporate, normal, and surtax 
rates: These taxes should be restored to 
their levels existing prior to the Revenue 
Act of 1951. 

It is my view that taxes must be kept 
at the minimum level consistent with the 
necessary functions of Government. 
But whatever tax burden that is imposed 
on the American public must be equita- 
bly distributed based on the ability to 
pay. Therefore, in granting tax relief 
in the forthcoming second session of the 
84th Congress, it is essential that we bear 
in mind that the bulk of the tax relief 
granted during the Republican 83d Con- 
gress went to corporations and high-in- 
come individual taxpayers. This Re- 
publican program of tax relief to the 
privileged few which was enacted in the 
83d Congress makes it imperative that 
the Democratic 84th Congress act to re- 
store balance to our tax structure by 
granting tax relief first to our middle- 
and low-income taxpayers. 

It was extremely gratifying to me that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the Honor- 
able JERE Cooper, has established a sub- 
committee to study technical and ad- 
ministrative problems existing in our ex- 
cise-tax structure. It is my view that 
by making improvements in this area 
and by providing substantial excise tax- 
rate reductions, the Congress will have 
taken a very significant step in giving re- 
newed life to that most fundamental of 
all tax concepts—taxation according to 
ability to pay. 





A Man Who Respects TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
wish to speak too frequently about the 
curious blindness of President Ejisen- 
hower toward the values of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and his incapacity 
to comprehend the values that would be 
created by comparable river-valley de- 
velopments in other areas, 
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It is worth notice, however, that many 
visitors from foreign lands consider the 
TVA one of the great achievements of 
the United States of America in the field 
of social engineering--the wise use of 
Government power for the benefit of the 
people. 

In this connection, I offer a story by 
Donald Grant, of the staff of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, who tells about the 
visit of Burma’s Prime Minister, U Nu, 
to the Tennessee Valley country: 

Burma's U Nu In TVA LAND 
(By Donald Grant) 


KNCXVILLE, TENN., July 16.—What does a 
neutralist look like? People on both sides 
of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains are in the 
process of finding out: India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru has been visiting Russia, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia, while his foreign policy adviser, 
V. K. Krishna Menon, has visited China, 
Britain, Canada, and the United States. 
Indonesia's Prime Minister, Ali Sastroamid- 
jojo, has been seeing the sights in Peiping 

In a comfortable farm home in Hardin 
Valley, in the foothills of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, 20 miles northwest of Knoxville, 
2-year-old Bill Jones .:woke from his after- 
noon nap last Saturday to see the face of 
Burma's Prime Minister, U Nu, smiling down 
at him. Bill smiled back. 

Prime Minister Nu (the U simply means 
Mr.) was visiting the Jones farm as a part 
of his tour of the Tennessee Valley, to see for 
himself what TVA has meant to the people 
there. Burma has one of the lowest per 
capita incomes in the world—one report puts 
it at about $32 a year—and Nu naturally was 
interested in a region where, since TVA came 
into being, the per capita income has risen 
from $163 to $1,042 a year. 

The Tennessee Valley was interested in U 
Nu, too. In the old days, when a Democratic 
administration sat in Washington, important 
foreign visitors were pretty common—people 
like Nehru of India, Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands, and David Ben-Gurion of Israel. 
Lately, Washington hasn't been encouraging 
such visits. Prime Minister Nu, however, in- 
sisted on seeing the TVA, along with the 
Empire State Building in New York, the 
White House in Washington, Niagara Falls, 
the big Ford plant outside Detroit, the Grand 
YXanyon, and California. He was the first 
head of a foreign state to visit TVA since the 
Republicans took over. 

When Nu arrived at the Knoxville air- 
port the crowd saw a short, square-cut man 
with what seemed to be a dark coat of tan 
on his wide, smiling face. He was wearing 
his Burmese sarong and headdress. Nu was 
met by TVA Chairman Brig. Gen. Herbert 
D. Vogel, also smiling. They drove together 
to the Andrew Johnson Hotel, and the rest 
of the party followed, in a sort of cavalcade 
of cars. 

One of the women in the crowd at the 
airport, commenting later, said it was some- 


thing like a circus coming to town, what 
with Nu in his sarong, with Mrs. Nu and 


Mrs. James Barrington, wife of the Burmese 
Ambassador at Washington, both in sarongs 
of brighter colors than that worn by the 
Prime Minister, and both women carrying 
gay and dainty parasols against the sun. 

That night Nu attended a girls’ 4-H Club 
meeting, ate half a sweet muffin baked by 
14-year-old Jane Kyker, Blount County 4-H 
Club baking champion, and delivered a lec- 
ture on the need for a return to religion, 
morality, and self-discipline among youth. 
The 4-H Club girls seemed happy, but a 
little puzzled. Nu might have been better 
understood had he given them a bit of his 
own history: the Prime Minister was the 
village drunkard in Wakema, on the Irra- 
waddy Delta, by the time he had reached 
the age of 16. 
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At the age of 18 he reformed; at 48 he 
is one of the leading lay leaders of world 
Buddhism. 

The next morning in Knoxville, Prime 
Minister Nu put on a black silk western 
business suit and a brown straw hat and 
went to the TVA headquarters to see a docu- 
mentary film on the development of the 
Tennessee Valley. Nu found it exciting—the 
story of flood control, power generation, 
river navigation and, most of all, the im- 
proved living conditions for the people. 
Afterward he had many questions to ask. 

He learned that the valley has almost 
three times the number of manufacturing 
establishments that it had in 1933, that the 
number of farms using electricity has in- 
creased from 3 percent to 93 percent. He 
was told how malaria, formerly a serious 
problem in the Tennessee Valley as it still 
is in Burma, has been all but eliminated. 
He learned how floods—which still ravage 
the Irrawaddy Valley where Nu was born— 
are now controlled in the Tennessee Valley, 
and how the use of the river for shipping 
has increased nearly tenfold. 

You could see U Nu’s enthusiasm for TVA 
mounting by the minute, even before he had 
seen a dam. At lunch, the Prime Minister 
raised his water glass in a toast: “To the 
everlasting prosperity of the TVA.” 

After lunch they took him to the Jones 
farm, where the Burma party and the TVA 
people sat beneath a big maple tree in the 
yard, on steel camp chairs borrowed from 
the Hardin Valley Consolidated School. 
Young Bill Jones’ father, W. K. Jones, told 
how the land had been improved with TVA 
fertilizer and with the help of University of 
Tennessee agriculture experts. U Nu took 
off his jacket, revealing bright blue and 
white suspenders. It was hot. 

The party moved on to the Fort Loudoun 
Dam, 25 miles southwest of Knoxville. Here 
Nu stood fascinated by the four big electric 
generators, each producing some 32,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity, driven by the force of 
water falling over the dam, through great 
turbines connected to the generators by 
huge steel shafts. The generators were 
mounted in a large, spotlessly clean, hos- 
pital-gray room; there was a humming sound 
in the air. 

“All this,” marveled Nu, “turns great waste 
into great utility—for the benefit of peopie. 
It is beauty itself.” 

Then, as if not wishing to seem to be car- 
ried away, he added, with a smile: “But 
some people can see beauty in the face of 
a bulldog.” 

Outside the powerhouse the party clam- 
bered into two fishing launches and entered 
the locks, and the TVA technicians opened 
sluices which lowered the level of the water 
by 70 feet in about 20 minutes, by allowing 
some 12,640,000 gallons of water to flow cn 
downstream. Later the locks were refilled, 
and the launches raised to their former 
level. 

On land again, the cavalcade moved on to 
visit a University of Tennessee greenhouse 
where fertilizers were being tested, and a 
university machine shop, where seeds were 
being treated with high-frequency electric 
currents, just to see what would happen. 

Outside the machine shop, Nu delivered 
his verdict on the day: 

“It has been a very valuable time spent 
here. I am most interested in TVA because 
we have similar problems in Burma. Our 
3 big rivers flood every 2 or 3 years and 
cause great damage. We have engaged Amer- 
ican experts to begin surveys of two of the 
rivers, but of course we will need foreign 
exchange to pay for the experts and for the 
equipment to harness the rivers. * * * 

“But I am most impressed by the possi- 
bilities of projects such as the TVA, and 
especially by what it can do for the people. 

“After all, is it not the duty of good gov- 
ernment to look after the people, and to 
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protect them as far as possible against nat- 
ural calamities? 

“I look upon the TVA as a successful 
cemocratic meeting of a great challenge.” 

The Prime Minister of Burma did not men- 
tion the Dixon-Yates affair. U Nu in his 
scholarly days not only translated into 
Burmese Kar! Marx's Das Kapital—but also 
Dale Carnegie’s How To Win Friends and 
Influence People. 





Rev. John A. Dronzek 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Lynn Telegram-News, 
Lynn, Mass., concerning the Reverend 
John A. Dronzek, pastor of St. Michael’s 
Parish, West Lynn, Mass., who recently 
died: 

Rev. JOHN A. DRONZEK 

Death came to one of the outstanding 
parish priests of the archdiocese of Boston 
early last night as the Reverend John A. 
Dronzek, pastor of St. Michael's Church in 
West Lynn, succumbed’ to a long illness, 

The death of the beloved priest stunned 
the city. For months his flock had been 
aware of the seriousness of his condition, 
and yet his passing was.a signal for genu- 
ine and heartfelt expressions of sorrow not 
only among the Polish people he had served 
so weil but to members of neighboring par- 
ishes who had come to look upon him as 
their own in the past 30 years. 

Father John, as he was affectionately 
known throughout the city, was a young man 
of oniy 32 years of age when he arrived in 
Lynn as successor to the late Father Takuski 
back in 1925. He had been a curate for only 
9 short years, but despite his short experi- 
ence and youth he soon demonstrated his 
capabilities as a pastor and administrator. 

While he sought principally to enrich the 
spiritual life of his parishioners, Father 
Dronzek believed that faith flourished amid 
the wholesome family surroundings pro- 
vided by picnics, reunions, and other social 
events. With that in mind, he sponsored 
many events in the early days of his pasto- 
rate which succeeded in focusing the spot- 
light upon the parish and provided many 
good times for adults and youngsters alike. 

He was intensely interested in the parish 
organizations, advising and counselling them 
at every step of the way. Up until his fatal 
illness, he was the chaplain of every men’s 
organization in the parish. 

While he never sought to establish him- 
self as the leader of the Polish people of 
West Lynn, Father Dronzek couldn't escape 
the mantle of leadership that seemed to be 
his. He was dynamic and forceful, energetic 
and driving. Small wonder that his people 
came to lean heavily upon him as the years 
passed. 

Hardly a year passed without Father 
Dronzek embarking upon some project. If 
he wasn’t renovating the church or school, 
he was seeking to improve the convent he 
constructed or the rectory. Under his lead- 
ership the St. Michael's parish plant devel- 
oped to the point that it was one of the 
most extensive of its type for a small parish 
in the archdiocese, Fellow pastors marveled 
at Father Dronzek’s ability to get so many 
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things done with such a relatively 
parish. : 

There is hardly a member of St. Michae. 
parish who hasn't some fond memory yr, 
which to associate the lifetime of Fath». 
Dronzek. The oldsters remember him as , 
kindly young priest first reporting here ,, 
1925. Graduates of the school remempg, 
his interest in them and their am 
Hundreds of married couples wh 
joined in holy matrimony recall hi 
interest in their futures. 

Lynn is a great loser in the death of a man 
of Father Dronzek’s calibre. Of his ¢ 
years on this earth, it was the city’s goo, 
fortune that his most productive ones shoy d 
have been spent within its limits. His deeg, 
and accomplishments will never be for. 
gotten. 
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Who Doctored the Record? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, before the 
subject of the now dead Dixon-Yates 
contract is dropped, let us recognize that 
some unusual efforts were made to con- 
ceal and pervert the facts regarding that 
deal. Under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks, the following edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
seems pertinent: 

Whatever may have been the propriety of 
Adolphe H. Wenzell’s serving on both side 
of the table in the Dixon-Yates deal, hi 
testimony before the Kefauver subcommit- 
tee makes two things very clear indeed 

First, it is clear that somebody in 
Budget Bureau and in the Atomic Ene 
Commission undertook to conceal Mr 
zell’s role in the Dixon-Yates negotiatio: 

Last August, in order to answer criticism 
of the contract and to fulfill President Eisen- 

aln 





hower’s directive that all facts pert 
to it be made public, these two a 
released to the press elaborate 
logies’” which purported to show the record 
of every conference and every document 
dealing with the subject. 

Nowhere in these documents was Mr. Wen- 
zell even mentioned. Nowhere was it re- 
vealed that he served as vice president 
the investment firm which arranged financ- 
ing for the Dixon-Yates deal, and also served 
as a Budget Bureau consultant who sat ! 
on the formulation of Government policies 
which made the deal possible. 

How did it happen that the chrono! 
mentioned a major conference on January 
20, 1954, at which Mr. Dixon with the back- 
ing of J. Wesley McAfee of St. Louis pro- 
posed to build a power plant at West Mem- 
phis—but did not mention that Mr. Wen- 
zell and another First Boston executive were 
present? How did it happen that one im- 
portant conference which Mr. Wenzel! al- 
tended with 8 or 10 others at the AEC, as 
well as a personal conference he held with 
AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, were 
omitted from the record altogethe: 

To suppose that these omissions were pure 
coincidence strains credulity too much. 0- 
viously, the allegedly complete record was 
not complete until Senator KEFAUVER'’ colm- 
mittee dug out the facts. Obviously, some- 
body in the administration edited the rec- 
ord before it was published. 


Why? If Mr. Wenzell’s role was proper— 
indeed yes, as the President said at his press 


ec 


“chrono- 
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conference this: week, why was the record 
of it covered up? 

rhe second fact which Mr. Wenzell’s testi- 
mony makes clear is that somebody in the 
adn inistration has been guilty of shockingly 

informing the President. At his news 
nference June 29, the President said “Mr. 
= zell never was called in or asked a single 
ing about the Dixon-Yates contract.” Mr. 
-ell'’s own testimony now shows this to 
ve been untrue. The President's flat 
tement can be explained only on the as- 
sumption that his advisers on this matter 
ve led to inform him comple*%ely, just as they 
failed inform the public completely. 
y Who edited the public record? 

Who told the President only half 
The Kefauver subcommittee should press 
its inquiry until those questions are an- 
swered. And President Eisenhower, it seems 
to us, ought to be conducting his own inquiry 

to the same questions. 


the 
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Appeasement of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent tc insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp a statement pre- 
pared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOE McCaRTHY 


tecently on the Senate floor, I was chal- 
lenged by a Republican Senator to cite an 
instance in which the Eisenhower admin- 
istration had appeased communism. I had 
been making the general argument that on 
this score the Eisenhower record was hardly 
better than that of the Democrats, and my 
challenger arose to demand chapter and 
rse. I replied: “Korea, Indochina, and 
the Tachen Islands.” Since the Senate that 
day was debating a specific issue, that of 
whether it should risk expressing its views 
about Eastern Europe, I did not think the 
time appropriate for pressing the general 
charge I was making. But I realized then 
that we Republicans could not continue to 
encourage the notion that the appeasement 
business is a Democrat monopoly without 
doing great injury to the anti-Communist 
cause, 

The record of the Eisenhower administra- 

nis one that I take no particular pleasure 

documenting. I do not, however, see that 

is possible for this country to get back 
in course until the American people realize 
fully the extent to which administration 
policies have steered us away from our ob- 
ective of defeating communism. 


COMMUNISTS ARE ASIA-FIRSTERS 


The Eisenhower administration’s record of 
knuckling under to communism has been 
enacted, for the most part, in the Far East— 
and this for the not too surprising reason 
that the Far East is the area in which the 
Communists have made serious efforts to 
deat us down. 

Communist strategists, historically, have 
historically, have viewed the conquest of 
viewed the conquest of Europe as posterior 
to the conquest of Asia. Lenin stated very 
farly in the game that, after Russia had 
been secured communism must seek to en- 
gulf Asia, and, as the first step toward this 
b0al, China. Of course, if circumstances 
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seemed to promise a cheap local victory in 
Europe—as they did in Eastern Europe dur- 
ing and immediately after the Second World 
War—the Communists would exploit their 
opportunities. But in the main, the battle in 
Europe would be a holding action, pending 
domination of Asia. 

The Far East has always been, in Commu- 


ist eyes, the free world’s line of least resist-~ 


ance. In the Far East, there have been no 
strong national armies—except, before the 
war, the Japanese—that could destroy the 
armed forces the Communists planned to re- 
cruit from the native populations. In the 
Far East, resentment against the West, 
characterized by European imperialism and 
colonialism, has been running high for over 
a century. In the Far East, nationalistic 
sentiments have lately become articulate and 
militant, and the Communists have recog- 
nized the opportunity to shape Asiatic na- 
tionalism into their own mold. Moreover, 
after World War II, the Communists knew 
that real opposition would come, if it came 
at all, only from the United States—that 
while the Soviet Union would probably be 
confronted with a united anti-Communist 
front in Europe, the Western European coun- 
tries would have no stomach for collective 
action in the Far East. For such reasons, 
the Communist# have heeded Lenin's advice, 
and trained their sights on Asia. 


Members of the Kepublican Party's right 
wing, so-called, have often been accused by 
our Europe-oriented press of being Asia- 
Firsters. The obvious answer here is that 
the Communists are Asia-Firsters, too. 


THE DEMOCRAT LEGACY 


Messrs. Truman, Acheson, and Marshall, in 
their day, advertised themselves as tough 
anti-Communists. But their policies, inso- 
far as they were anti-Communist, affected 
only Europe where the risks were minimal. 
The Communists’ main drive was in Asia, 
and the Democrats responded by attempting 
to build up Europe's defenses. The single 
exception was the Korean intervention; but 
in this case, too, the Democrat administra- 
tion showed its stripes by backing down at 
precisely the point in history where we might 
have delivered world communism a serious 
setback. 

The responsibility of Democrat adminis- 
trations for the overthrow of Free China is 
second only to that of the Communists them- 
selves. The Roosevelt administration be- 
trayed China at Yalta by handing over to the 
Soviet Union strategic Chinese ports, and by 
inviting the Soviet armies to occupy Man- 
churia, China’s richest industrial province. 
Under Truman, General Marshall attempted 
to force on China a coalition government 
with the Communists, and when that failed, 
the Truman administration deliberately de- 
nied to the Nationalist Government the mili- 
tary support that would have enabled Chiang 
Kai-shek to defeat the Communists on the 
battlefield. 


Moreover, the Truman administration de- 
liberately prevented the United States from 
defeating the Communists in Korea. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur was relieved of his far 
eastern commands because he insisted on 
telling the American people that political 
considerations were denying our forces a 
military victory. The Truman administra- 
tion established a privileged sanctuary across 
the Manchtrian border from which . Red 
Chinese aircraft could attack American 
troops and return with impunity. It further 
obliged the Communists by removing the 
Nationalist threat to the Red Army's rear. 
On June 27, 1950, President Truman an- 
nounced, “I am calling upon the Chinese 
Governmen' on Formosa to cease all air and 
sea operations against the mainland. The 
7th Fleet will see that this is done.” 

The American Navy was thus ordered to 
protect an enemy that was engaged in a life 
and death struggle with the American Army. 
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But even with these handicaps, United 
States forces could have won in Korea had 
the Truman administration not forbidden 
further land advances in the spring of 1951. 
Wry was our offensive stopped just short 
of victory? Because the Communists asked 
for a truce. The Communists knew that 
the American Army, if permited to do so, 
could break through their lines. A truce was 
requested on the theory that once hostili- 
ties had stopped, the United States would 
never resume the war, and would in time 
withdraw its forces from Korea. The Com- 
munists would thus have an opportunity 
to reestablish their military position in 
Korea; and meanwhile, the Communists rea- 
soned, they would be free to turn primary 
attention southward, toward Indochina 

Such was the situation inherited by the 
Eisenhower administration. With the Com- 
munists asking for a truce to gain time in 
Korea and to facilitate a new aggression in 
Indochina, and with the Americen Armed 
Forces in a position to smash the Commu- 
nist armies if they were permitted to do so 
the disastrous Truman regime bowed out. 

Now, the question that should be kept in 
mind as we proceed is, Did the Eisenhower 
administration, after it took the reins of 
Government, deal with Communist aggres- 
sion in some way different from the Truman 
administration's way of dealing with it, or 
did it perpetuate its appeasement legacy? 
I contend that the record of tie past 2', 
years shows that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, at the beginning of every crisis, 
took a strong position, but eventually fell 
back in the face of Communist pressure, and 
settled into the old appeasement groove. 


THE EISENHOWER APPEASEMENT: KOREA 


We should look first at the handling of 
the Korean situation, since that was the 
first test of whether the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was prepared to adopt new policies, 
As we have seen, the overriding question 
with respect to Korea was whether the Com- 
munists would be permitted to get out of a 
bad military situation there, and move on 
to a new and more promising aggression 
in the south. On April 16, 1953, President 
Eisenhower called attention to the danger 
and strongly indicated that his adminis- 
tration would not play the Communist game. 
A Korean armistice, the President said, 
“should mean no less importantly an end 
to the direct and indirect attacks upon the 
security of Indochina and Malaya. For any 
armistice in Korea that merely released ag- 
gressive armies to attack elsewhere would 
be a fraud.” ‘ 

Byt since any armistice that left the Com- 
muhist armies intact would release Red 
Chinese forces for an attack against Indo- 
china, the President's remarks implied there 
would be no armistice until we had won a 
military victory and had moved our lines 
forward to the Yalu. 

And let us remember that from a mili- 
tary standpoint, we had a clear-cut victory 
within our grasp. Last year the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security conducted 
an investigation of the conduct of the Ko- 
rean war, and that subcommittee's report, 
unanimously adopted, settles, as conclu- 
sively as it can ever be settled, the question 
of whether the United States could have 
won that war. After it had heard the tes- 
timony of the field commanders in the Ko- 
rean war theater, Gen. Mark Clark, Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, and Adm. 
Charles Turner Joy, the subcommittee re- 
ported these conclusions: 

1. The senior military commanders in the 
Korean war theater who appeared before 
the Interna! Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary believed 
that victory in Korea was possible and de- 
sirable. 

2. The senior military commanders in the 
Korean war theater who appeared before 
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the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary believed 
that the action required to achieve victory 
would not have resulted in World War III. 

3. The senior military commanders in the 
Korean war theater who appeared before 
the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary believed 
that political considerations were permitted 
to overrule military necessity. 

But even though we could have won the 
war, the new Eisenhower policy of firmness 
never got beyond the talking stage. The 
President did not change Truman’s orders 
to our field commanders, and did not au- 
thorize a resumption of the march to the 
Yalu. Instead, the new administration gave 
the Communists their armistice. 

The result has been precisely as expected. 
The Communists have proceeded to build 
up their military establishment in Korea 
while ours has progressively deteriorated. 
They have repeatedly violated the armistice 
agreement with no retaliation from us. The 
most tragic of these violations, in human 
terms, is the continued imprisonment of 
American servicemen. At the time of cessa- 
tion of hostilities, in the summer of 1951, 
there were 941 Americans who, in the words 
of our Department of Defense, “there is rea- 
son to believe were at one time in Commu- 
nist custody but for whom no accounting 
has yet been made.” By the latest authori- 
tative accounting, 465 American servicemen 
are still alive and are still in Communist 
prisons. Fifteen airmen, so far, have been 
released. The rest are held, as the 15 were 
held, as hostages, and are apparently to be 
used in bargaining with the free world for 
territorial concessions. 

Finally, the Korean armistice permitted 
the Communists to concentrate military 
forces, and their attention, elsewhere—to 
move into Indochina, and to prepare an at- 
tack against Nationalist bastions in the 
Formosa Straits. 

To oblige the Communists by granting 
them a truce when we were strong was ap- 
peasement where it was least justified. We 
held all of the military and political advan- 
tages, but for the sake of an illusory peace, 
proceeded to hand them over to our enemy. 


THE EISENHOWER APPEASEMENT: INDOCHINA 


Let us turn now to Indochina, and see 
how the Communists made the most of our 
generosity. By the spring of 1954, a crisis 
had developed there that was the direct 
consequence of appeasement in Korea. For 
8 years the war between the Vietnam and the 
Viet Minh had been stalemated. By them- 
selves, the Viet Minh had been unable to 
win a decisive victory. But after Chiang 
Kai-shek had been driven from the Chinese 
mainland, and the Korean war had ended, 
the Chinese Communists were in a position 
to intervene and thus to tip the scales in 
the Viet Minh’s favor. Chinese volunteers 
and war materials poured into Indochina in 
decisive volume. As a result, French and 
Vietnam forces faced a crushing defeat at 
Dienbienphu, and a catastrophe on the Hanoi 
Peninsula. 

The administration's reaction to this new 
Communist threat was, at first, encouraging. 
I think it is well to recall the statements of 
various American leaders as the crisis devel- 
oped, for then we can see how fast and how 
far the administration retreated in the face 
of Communist pressure. 

President Eisenhower, on August 4, 1953, 
explained that if Indonesia fell, “the penin- 
sula, the last little bit of land hanging on 
down there, would be scarcely defensible.” 
“All India,” he continued, “would be out- 
fianked,” and “Burma would be in no posi- 
tion for defense.” On April 7, 1954, the 
President was still warning that if Indochina 
fell, all of southeast Asia would collapse 
like “falling dominoes.” The President said, 
that as the last domino in the line falls 
inevitably from the toppling of the first, the 
loss of Indochina would lead to the loss of 
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Burma, of Thailand, and Indonesia, und a 
threat to Australia‘and New Zealand. 

On March 29, 1954, before the Overseas 
Press Club of America, Secretary of State 
Dulles made his then-famous promise of col- 
lective defense of Indochina. “Under the 
conditions of today,’’ Mr. Dulles warned, “the 
imposition on southeast Asia of the political 
system of Communist Russia and its Chinese 
Communist ally, by whatever means, would 
be a grave threat to the whole free com- 
munity. The United States feels that that 
possibility should not be passively accepted 
but should be met by united action. This 
might have serious risks, but these risks 
are far less than would face us-a few years 
from now if we dare not be resolute today.” 

On April 15, 1954, Admiral Radford, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—who 
was known at that time to be advising, 
privately, military opposition to the Com- 
munists at Dienbienphu—said this publicly: 
“The free nations cannot afford to permit a 
further extension of the power of militant 
communism in Asia. In the interests of 
preventing aggression full advantage should 
be taken of the fact that non-Communist 
Asia has a considerable potential for de- 
velopment of defensive military forces. * * * 
Indochina’'s loss would be the prelude to the 
loss of all southeast Asia and a threat to a 
far wider area.” 

The next day, on April 16, Vice President 
NIxon urged that American troops be used, if 
necessary to prevent Indochina from falling 
to the Communists. The Vice President took 
a stand squarely opposed to the sort of deal 
that the administration eventually agreed to. 
The following are excerpts from a digest of 
the Vice President's off-the-record speech, as 
it appeared in the New York Times: 

“Negotiations with the Communists to 
divide the territory or in any form would 
result in Communist domination of a vital 
new area. * * * The United States as a 
leader of the free world cannot afford further 
retreat in Asia. It is hoped that the United 
States will not have to send troops there, but 
if this Government cannot avoid it, the ad- 
ministration must face up to the situation 
and dispach forces. * * * French pressure 
will be exerted at the conference (beginning 
April 26 at Geneva) for negotiation and the 
end of the fighting. The British will take a 
similar position, because of mounting Labor 
Party pressure and defections in the Con- 
servative ranks. The British do not want to 
antagonize Red China, which they have 
recognized. This country is the only nation 
politically strong enough at home to take a 
position that will save Asia. Therefore the 
United States must go to Geneva and take 
a positive stand for united action by the 
free world.” 

These, of course, were heartening words; 
it seemed that the United States had at long 
last decided to face up courageously and 
realistically to Communist aggression. But 
in 10 short Cays everything had changed. 
On April 26, the Geneva Conference opened, 
and on that very day President Eisenhower 
announced that the United States was no 
longer prepared to hold the line against Com- 
munist aggression but was seeking a modus 
vivendi in Indochina. The British and 
French took the President’s line, and re- 
pudiated Mr. Dulles’ policy of united action. 
With electrifying swiftness, our strong posi- 
tion had been reduced to shambles, and the 
Western Powers abjectly agreed to hand over 
northern Indochina and 12 million human 
beings to the Communists. 

On the 12th of May, 1954, Secretary Dulles 
weakly explained to his press conference that 
Indochina had not been so important after 
all. 

EISENHOWER APPEASEMENT: THE FORMOSA 

STRAITS 


Let us turn now to the growing crisis in 
the Formosa Straits, and our policy toward 
the Nationalist Government of China. To 
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keep our China policy in proper perspectiy, 
we must remember that when it took offic, 
the Eisenhower administration was firm), 
committed to the view that the Nationajic 
Government in Formosa was the rights 
Communists were criminal usurpers whose 
claim to rule the mainland was legally and 
morally fraudulent. Moreover, the Repyp. 
lican ‘Party was Officially on record againe 
a passive policy toward China. The Repub. 
lican platform of 1952 contained a solem; 
promise to seek the liberation of capt fa 
nations—the most conspicuous of which y 
of course, China. 

In its early days, the Eisenhower admin. 
istration took steps to implement the Repub- 
lican platform. In his first state of th. 
Union message, the President revoked the 
Truman order directing the 7th Fleet to pro- 
tect Communist China from attack by the 
Nationalists. Here is what the President 
said: 

“|T]here is no longer any logic or sens¢ 
in a condition that required the United 
States Navy to assume defensive responsibi! 
ities on behalf of the Chinese Comn 
This permitted those Communists, with 
greater impunity, to kill our soldiers and 
those of our United Nations allies, in Korea 

“I am, therefore, issuing instruction ‘ 
the 7th Fleet no longer be employed t 
shield Communist China.” 

This was the famous policy of unleashing 
Chiang Kai-shek. The President disavowed 
any aggressive intent on our part, but his 
message was interpreted as a go-ahead sign 
to Free China—an encouragement to make 
preparations for eventual liberation of the 
mainland. Meanwhile, the administration 
appeared determined that Free China should 
not lose ‘any territories it then held. I 
September 1953 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
unanimously recommended that the United 
States defend Quemoy and the Matsus 
Aside from the fact that these islands were 
advance bases from which liberation forces 
could be launched, the Joint Chiefs recog- 
nized that they were vital to the defense of 
Formosa itself. The United States :there- 
upon sent new equipment and technical 
personnel to Chiang Kai-shek, and the Na- 
tionalist Government was urged to ] 
and garrison the offshore islands agai) 
possibility of Communist attack. This the 
Nationalist Government did. Fifty thou- 
sand men were sent to Quemoy and twel\ 
thousand to Matsu, and three airfields were 
built on Quemoy. Nationalist preparatio! 
continued throughout 1954. 

Perhaps we should ask at this point why 
the administration was maintaining a st f 
position in the Formosa Straits, while it was 
giving ground in Korea and Indochina, The 
answer here is quite simple: The offshort 
islands were the third step on the Commu- 
nist timetable. The Communists did t 
begin to exert serious pressures in this area 
until, first, they had been let off the hook 
in Korea, and, second, had won the Indo- 
china war. But as soon as the Comn 
had achieved these objectives and turned 
their sights toward Formosa, the American 
position began to buckle. It is a fan r 
characteristic of appeasement that frn 
stands are taken when the enemy is mo- 
mentarily inactive, only to be abana: 
soon as he shows signs of meaning busines 

After their Indochina victory in the 
spring of 1954, the Communists bega 
concentrate troops along the eastern < 
of China, opposite Formosa and the of! 
islands. This military buildup, especially 
the construction of airfields, would take some 
time; but the administration knew the Pei- 
ping regime was preparing an assault 
the straits. Meanwhile, Communist : a 
began to batter the Tachens, Quemoy, and 
the Matsus. 

In January of 1955, in the face of mount- 
ing Communist piessures, the administration 
began a new retreat. The first signs. 45 
usual, were deceptive. The President @p- 
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d to Congress for blanket authority to 
american Armed Forces in the Formosa 
al request that clearly suggested the 
american Government meant business about 
resisting further Communist aggression. 
But it shortly developed that the bellicose 
mosa resolution was but a guise for con- 
ling a policy of appeasement and retreat. 
resolution was interpreted to give the 
ident power to defend Formosa and the 
adjacent areas; but it was so worded as to 
the President authority not to defend 
Formosa area—which is what the admin- 
ion proceeded to do, The Congress was 
; deceived and maneuvered into a posi- 
t where it could only look on resentfully 
as the new appeasement unfolded. 
the administration ordered the Na- 

Government to hand over the 
rachen Islands to the Communists. It is no 
a secret that Chiang Kai-shek came 
yery close to disobeying this order, for his 

rnment saw the Tachen surrender as 
the first in a series of steps leading to total 
disintegration of the Nationalist position. 
But Chiang finally agreed to evacuate the 
islands because he was given to understand 

no less authority than the President of 
he United States that if the Nationalists 
behaved in the Tachens, the United States 
would defend Quemoy and the Matsus. 

The next blow fell on March 2, 1955. When 
asked at a press conference whether the 
United States would support an attempt by 
Chiang to liberate the mainland, President 
Eisenhower gave the astonishing answer: 
he United States is not going to be a 
irty to an aggressive war.” Thus, in 2 
hort years, a war of liberation had become, 

administration terminology, an “aggres- 
sive war.” 

Simultaneously, the State Department 

iggested a cease-fire in the Formosa Straits. 
Now, to add to their woes, the specter of 
Munich arose to haunt the Nationalists: 
Chiang feared that the American Govern- 
ment was preparing to deal directly with 
the Communists about a cease-fire and was 
thus ready to sell free China down the 
river. But on March 3 Secretary Dulles tem- 
porarily assuaged this particular fear. In a 

itement ‘that was interpreted around the 
world as a solemn undertaking by the Ameri- 

in Government, Mr. Dulles said: “The 

nited States will not enter into any nego- 
tiations dealing with the territories or rights 
of the Republic of China except in coopera- 

1 with the Republic of China.” 
T 


In April, the Communists appeared to be 
ready, at last, to attack Quemoy and the 
Matsus. For several tense weeks, Americz’s 
position was in doubt. Although a clear 
tatement from President Eisenhower that 
we would defend the islands would probably 
have caused the Communists to change their 
minds, and although the Joint Chiefs had 
recommended that the islands be defended, 
the President remained ominously silent. 
Finally, in May, the administration said the 
United States would defend Quemoy and the 
Matsus only if they were attacked in con- 
junction with an attack on Formosa itself. 
This meant, of course, that Quemoy and the 
Matsus would not be defended, since it would 
be foolhardy for the Communists to attack 
Se the offshore islands and 
ormosa., 

The Communist attack on Quemoy and 
the Matsus did not materialize as soon as 
nticipated. The Peiping regime apparently 
realized the chances were good that the 
Fisenhower administration could be talked 
into giving them the islands without a fight. 
sut the Communists wdéuld not wait forever. 


It is reliably reported that on his recent 
Visit to the United States, Krishna Menon, 
India’s goodwill ambassador, conveyed to 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
& Chinese Communist ultimatum to the ef- 
lect that unless the United States agreed 
‘6 & conference dealing with Quemoy and 
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the Matsus, those islands would be attacked 
immediately following the Big Four Confer- 
ence. It is an educated guess that the So- 
viet leaders repeated this threat to President 
Eisenhower at Geneva. t 

At any rate, on August 1, Just a week after 
the close of the Big Four Conference, the 
administration did what it had promised 5 
months previously it never would do: It 
entered into direct negotiations with the 
Chinese Communists about questions that 
vitally affect the rights, territories, and in- 
terests of the Republic of China—without 
the participation of the Republic of China 
Mr. Dulles announced that at the confer- 
ence the United States would seek a cease- 
fire in the Formosa straits. 

It thus appears that the administration 
will force Chiang to hand over Quemoy and 
the Matsus if it can obtain, in return, a 
Communist agreement to a cease-fire. 

Now, let us be very clear about why a 
cease-fire in the Formosa Straits cannot 
possibly benefit the free world and is just 
another instance of appeasing communism, 
In Communist eyes, cease-fire agreements 
are made to be broken when it is advan- 
tageous to do so. From our point of view, 
such agreements are presumably made with 
the purpose of keeping them. Thus, in order- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek to observe a cease-fire 
arrangement in the Formosa Straits, the ad- 
ministration restores precisely the situation 
that existed when President Truman ordered 
the Seventh Fleet to protect Communist 
China against Nationalist attack: The Com- 
munist regime is protected by the American 
Government. If such an agreement is signed, 
the Communists will be free to move their 
forces in any direction they choose—possibly 
to the south for another crack at the Malay 
Peninsula, possibly to the north for a renewal 
of the attack on South Korea, and possibly 
they will keep their main strength right 
where it is in preparation for a later attack 
against Formosa when the Communists feel 
they can move against the main Nationalist 
position without incurring American mili- 
tary opposition. 

Moreover, a cease-fire will deal the forces 
of Chiang Kai-shek a mortal blow. Not 
only will free China lose—assuming Quemoy 
and the Matsus are thrown in as part of the 
deal—its advance bases for an attack upon 
the mainland; the Nationalists will be hard 
put to mount an effective defense against 
Communist attack. Chiang Kai-shek has 
always insisted—and who is to disagree with 
him?—that the moment his forces lose hope 
of returning to the mainland, the will to 
defend against Communist attacks will no 
longer exist. 

Such is the record of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in its first 244 years of office— 
a record of giving ground in every instance 
in which the Communists exerted heavy 
pressures against free world positions. It is 
a record of appeasement, retreat, and sur- 
render in the pattern of the Truman admin- 
istration—and it shows not the slightest sign 
of abating. 

LIBERATION VERSUS AGGRESSIVE WAR 


I think the best measure of the admin- 
istration’s appeasement policy is a cgmpari- 
son of the Republican Party platform in 
1952—-which presumably represented the 
original administration view of our objec- 
tives—with certain statements made by Sec- 
retary Dulles on July 26, 1955. The relevant 
plank of the Republican platform is as 
follows: 

“We shall again make liberty into a beacon 
light of hope that will penetrate the dark 
places. That program will give the Voice 
of America a real function. It will mark 
the end of the negative, futile, and immoral 
policy of containment which abandons 
countless human beings to a despotism and 
godless terrorism, which in turn enables the 
rulers to forge the captives into a weapon for 
our destruction.” 
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Those were the Republican views on libera- 
tion 3 years ago. Now let us listen to Mr. 
Dulles’ discussion of the subject in 1955: 

“There is no doubt that North Korea is a 
part of Korea, but the security treaty which 
we made with the Republic of Korea makes 
clear that the United States will not extend 
its protection other than to areas which we 
recognize as having been lawfully brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Republic of 
Korea and we do not believe that aggressive 
force is such a lawful means 

“There is no doubt but that North Vietnam 
is part of Vietnam, but we stated in con- 
nection with the Indochina armistice that 
we were opposed to any renewal of aggres- 
sion to bring about the unification of Viet- 
nam 

“Both the Republic of China and the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic claim that the area 
held by the other is part of China. But in 
connection with the mutual security treaty 
which the United States made with the Re- 
public of China, it was agreed that the Re- 
public of China would not use force except 
as a matter of joint agreement.” 

In other words, attempts by the free peo- 
ples of Asia to recover their homelands are 
now defined by the Government of the 
United States—just as the Communists 
themselves define them—as “aggressive wars.” 
What a mammoth betrayal of our fighting 
allies. What a monstrous perversion of in- 
ternational morality. 


Let us test the administration's definition 
of aggressive war by some events of the past. 
The administration is saying that any at- 
tempt to achieve a rightful objective by 
force is aggressive and therefore wicked. 
But is not the American Revolution con- 
demned by this definition of aggression? 
Our revolution was a resort to force in order 
to drive out tyrants and establish a free 
government. The reasoning of the Eisen- 
hower administration would have prevented 
George Washington from undertaking offen- 
sive operations. 

Or take the Civil War. Here is an even 
closer analogy to the Far Eastern situation. 
In 1861, the South seceded from the Union, 
and the question for the North was whether 
to resort to force in order to reunify the 
country, or permit permanent dissolution of 
the Union. As we compare that situation 
with the Korean problem today, let us note 
that in 1861 the cards were stacked in favor 
of the administration definition; for the 
moral position of the South was much 
stronger than that of the Communists in 
North Korea. The South had accomplished 
its secession peacefully and there was ob- 
viously no danger of the South attacking 
the North. And yet Mr. Eisenhower and 
Mr. Dulles seem to be saying that Abraham 
Lincoln committed an act of aggression 
when he employed force to keep the Union 
together. If the administration is pre- 
pared to stick by its present definition of 
aggressive war, then I am afraid our history 
books neéd an extensive job of rewriting. 


Or take our position vis a vis occupied 
Europe during the Second World War. Is 
the Eisenhower administration now saying 
that the armies led by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower embarked on a war of aggression 
against Nazi Germany when they landed in 
Normandy in 1944? Probably not, but how 
is that situation distinguished from the one 
in the Far East today? The Nazis had con- 
quered various countries by force, and the 
exiled leaders of those countries proposed, 
with American and British aid, to recapture 
their homelands by force. If the present ad- 
ministration position is the correct one, we 
should have desisted from forcible libera- 
tion. And let us not be put off by the argu- 
ment that because an armistice has been 
signed in Korea and Indochina, the situation 
now is different. For France and Germany, 
in 1940, also concluded an armistice. Yet 
we left no stone unturned to persuade the 
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French people to resume hostilities and help 
us liberate their country. And there was 
very little talk emanating from General 
Fisenhower's headquarters about the United 
States being a “party to an aggressive war.” 

No, this talk about “aggressive war” in be- 
half of restoring freedom to captive Asiatic 
countries will not wash. Characterizing such 
liberation efforts as “aggressive wars” is sim- 
ply an attempt to rationalize a weak, cow- 
ardly, and immoral American foreign policy. 


UNITED STATES MUST’ PERMIT AND SUPPORT FREE 
ASIATIC OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


One year or two years from now, it may 
be too late to liberate Asia. By that time the 
will and the capacity of the free Indochinese, 
the free Koreans, and the free Chinese to 
undertake serious military operations may 
no longer exist. Today, however, those na- 
tions have under arms a million and a half 
men ready and eager to attempt to liberate 
their homelands. Perhaps, they will be un- 
successful. But if there is a chance of suc- 
cess, it is morally and practically indefens- 
ible for our Government to prevent these 
nations from making the attempt. 

At the present time the free Asiatic na- 
tions are in a position to launch a huge, 
three-pronged pincers movement against 
Communist China. It should be the policy 
of the United States to encourage the 
launching of such an attack. South Viet- 
nam should be encouraged to attack North 
Vietnam; Free China, to cross the Formosa 
straits; and South Korea to move north from 
the 38th parallel. The free Asiatic countries 
should receive at least material and techni- 
cal assistance from the United States. 

There is every reason to believe that once 
the armies of free China have landed on 
the mainland, they will be joined by great 
numbers of the Chinese people. If the Ko- 
rean war is a good precedent, desertions from 
the Red Army itself will occur in substan- 
tial volume. During the Korean war, over 
90 percent of the Chinese soldiers who ended 
up in allied prison camps were deserters— 
men who chose freedom, at great personal 
risk, in preference to continuing to serve 
the Communist regime. 

I am convinced that such a policy is the 
only alternative to an appeasement policy. 
In an ideological struggle of this sort, a 
static situation is impossible. This is a 
dynamic struggle in which we move either 
backward or forward. We can continue to 
give ground—to appease, to retreat and to 
surrender—as the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has done, and the Truman adminis- 
tration before it; or we can start to gain 
ground. There is no middle course. Either 
the Communists will win or we will. 

As I say, there is no guaranty that Asian 
wars of iiberation will succeed. But the 
United States, in my judgment, cannot afford 
to miss what may be our last opportunity 
to defeat communism without the total 
commitment of American Armed Forces. 
The free Asi- peoples want to fight. In 
justice * , and in justice to the mil- 
lions of wrican boys who will otherwise 
be called upon to sacrifice their lives in a 
total war against communism, we must per- 
mit and help our allies to carry the fight 

to the enemy. 





Guilt by Association With Umbrellas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
ways to find out what people are really 
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thinking is to read the newspaper col- 
umns carrying letters to the editor. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently 
carried a letter to the editor commenting 
on the amusing incident when, it is al- 
leged, our distinguished Vice President 
made the President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
stand in the rain at the Washington air- 
port upon their return from Geneva. 
Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I insert the letter in the 
RECORD: 

No WONDER 
To the Eprror or THE PosT-DISPATCH: 

To determine why Vice President NIxon 
banned umbrellas at the Washington Airport, 
because they might be regarded as a symbol 
of appeasement, let us apply the guilt-by- 
association techniques of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

V. M. Molotov says that if he were an 
American he would join the Republican 
Party. President Eisenhower is a Republi- 
can. So, by association, Molly and Ike think 
alike? 

More than 2 years ago, Adlai E. Stevenson 
advocated nonaggression pacts with Russia, 
and more conferences, to relieve world ten- 
sions. He was violently attacked by several 
members of the Eisenhower team and called 
soft on communism. Last week, at Geneva, 
President Eisenhower advocated, among 
other things, nonaggression pacts with Rus- 
Sia and more conferences to relieve world 
tensions. If Adlai was soft on communism, 
what does that make Ike? 

In the 1954 congressional campaign, the 
Republican policy committee employed a 
faked recording in which a voice with a Rus- 
sion accent said, “Vote Democratic—Moscow 
orders this.” Now Ike reveals that Premier 
Bulganin, of Russia, has begged Ike to run 
for reelection. If, in 1954, a Moscow en- 
dorsement was bad, and the Republican pol- 
icy committee wanted to vote against a can- 
didate chosen by Moscow, how will you vote 
in 1956? 

No wonder NIxon is nervous. 


Mrs. JOHN B. CurRIE. 
GReEaT BARRINGTON, MAss. 





A Review of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
President Eisenhower has termed the 
old-age and survivors insuranse system 
of the Social Security Act “the corner- 
stone of the Government’s program to 
promote the economic security of the 
individual.” Since the inception of the 
Social-security program in 1935, the Con- 
gress of the United States has enacted 
six bills making major amendments to 
the social-security system. The most 
recent of these was the social security 
amendments of 1954, Public Law 761 of 
the 83d Congress, which, in my view, 
made the most.sweeping improvements 
in the program since its original enact- 
ment. One of the most gratifying ex- 
periences of my congressional career 
was to be the author of the social se- 
curity amendments of 1954 and to serve 
as chairman of the Committee on Ways 
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and Means at the time this legis! 
was being considered by the Congr. 

It will soon be 1 year ago that the lo54 
amendments to our social-secu lat 
were approved by the President. [It 
appropriate, therefore, that we shouly 
briefly review the broad scope of th 
amendments, consider their im; 
the social-security program, and t} n 
tribution these amendments have mac 
to the welfare of our people. 

The principal provisions of th: ks 
cial-security amendments of 1954 may 
be enumerated as follows: 

First. Old-age and survivors in 
ance coverage was extended to approxi- 
mately 10 million persons who work dur- 
ing the course of the year in jobs pre- 
viously excluded from the program. The 
result is that approximately 9 out of 19 
jobs in paid civilian employm« 
now covered under social securit 

Second. Social-security benefits were 
increased for persons on the benefit ro}l: 
for persons who will retire in the fu- 
ture, and their survivors. The rance of 
increases in primary insurance amounts 
was from $5 to $23.50 per month with 
comparable adjustments in survivors and 
dependency benefits. 

Third. In computing average monthly 
wage, the total earnings on which bene- 
fits are computed and on which contri- 
butions are made was raised from $3,600 
to $4,200. It was also provided that up 
to 5 years in which earnings were low- 
est or nonexistent could be dropped from 
the computation. 

Fourth. The limitation on earnings 
ef beneficiaries—the so-called work 
clause—was liberalized to permit a bene- 
ficiary to earn as much as $1,200 a year 
without any loss of benefit, and the age 
at which the retirement test would not 
be applicable was reduced from 75 years 
to 72 years. 

Fifth. Under the disability freeze 
provision, the benefit rights and entitle- 
ment of an individual were preserved for 
the period of disability. 

Sixth. An adjustment was provided in 
the schedule of contribution rates so as 
to insure continued actuarial soundness 
of the system. 

Seventh. The temporary increase in 
Federal payments to States for public 
assistance was extended for 2 
through September 30, 1956, so that the 
benefit amounts of persons receivin: 
public assistance would not have to be 
reduced. 

Since the enactment of these amend- 
ments, I have received countless com- 
munications from farmers and other 
persons expressing approval of the ex- 
tension of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance coverage to farm families and of 
the other improvements made in the 
system by the Social Security Amenc- 
ments of 1954. These amendments elim- 
inated many of the basic causes of in- 
stances of low benefits, so that an indi- 
vidual’s benefit level will more realisti- 
cally reflect the individual’s earnings on 
which he customarily depends for his 
support. The important improvements 
made in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system by the 1954 amendments 
have done much to remove inequities 
that were existing in the system and 
to make the program more adequaie:y 

serve its intended purpose. 
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A review of comparable statistics for 
fay 1954 and May 1955 indicates the 
+remendous growth in the social-security 
oegoyam that has occurred since the en- 
actment of the 1954 amendments. In 
excess of one million new beneficiaries 
have been added to the benefit rolls in 
' short time. In May 1954 there 
were 6.4 million persons receiving Old- 
,oe and survivors insurance benefits; in 
May 1955 the number of beneficiaries 
h 1d increased to 17.4 million persons. 
Monthly benefit payments have in- 
creased from $275 million in May 1954 
to $377 million for a comparable period 
in1955. The average primary insurance 
benefit received by a retired worker has 
increased from $51.72 per month to 
$60.85 per month. The number of peo- 
ple covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance working in a particular week has 
increased from 45.7 million persons in 
1954 to an estimated 54 million persons 
n 1955. Despite increased benefit pay- 
ments, the assets of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund has increased 
from $19.6 billion in 1954 to $20.7 billion 

1955. 

These statistics clearly reveal the in- 
creasing importance of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program in protect- 
ing our American citizens in their old 
age and upon the untimely death of the 
principal family provider. 

I have taken the time of the member- 
ship of the House to set forth the recent 
gains that have been made in our social- 
security program because I realize the 
tremendous interest there is in this pro- 
‘ram on the part of the people of our 
Nation. It is my hope that with careful 
study and prudent planning we can ac- 
complish further improvements in our 
social-security program. 








The Los Angeles County Senior Citizens 
Service Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous co isent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by me on the establishment of the 
Los Angeles County senior citizens serv- 
ice center. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
tECORD, aS follows: 

Mr. President, there is now pending in the 

iate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

a bill, S. 693, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan |[Mr. Por- 

and a great many other Senators, to es- 
tablish the United States Commission on 
the Aging and Aged. 


I was honored to 
tha 


be asked to be one of 
1uthors of this measure. I feel father 
confident that the proposal to establish such 


& Commission will receive favorable con- 
Sideration when the Congress returns next 
January. 


Such a Commission, in my opinion, will 
periorm a magnificent service to our country 
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and to our society through focusing en- 
lightened attention on the problems of our 
older citizens and on programs for the solu- 
tion of those problems. In this connection, 
I am happy to report that one of the great 
communities of my State, the county of Los 
Angeles, has recently taken a great new for- 
ward step of its own in this very field I 
refer to the establishment of a senior citi- 
zens service center, where older people of 
the community may seek and obtain in- 
formation and counseling in a single place 
on the various problems which come up in 
their personal lives. 

Ten years ago, in order to assist several 
hundred thousand veterans returning from 
World War II to reestablish themselves in 
civilian life, the county established a vet- 
erans’ service center. This continues to serv- 
ice the day-to-day problems that inevitably 
occur in so large a group. 

In a county of 5 million people, the group 
described as “senior citizens” is also of con- 
siderable size. Many of these citizens are 
alone. Occasions arise when they need to 
seek advice, information and assistance. 
The county board of supervisors felt that if 
these older citizens could turn to one cen- 
tral place, it would lighten their problems 
by the very fact that they would be sim- 
plified. 

The senior citizens service center will be 
under the direction of the man who has di- 
rected the veterans’ service center since it 
was founded, Mr. Arthur Tryon. The cost 
will be small. A small staff will be 
mented by volunteers, clder people them- 
selves whose active minds necessitate their 
keeping busy at something useful and help- 
ful 


aug- 


The plan is set forth in a letter from Mr. 
Arthur J. Will, the chief administrative of- 
ficer of Los Angeles County, to the board of 
supervisors, as follows: 

“The proposal closely parallels the vet- 
erans’ service center, instituted some 10 years 
ago to provide a central information, coun- 
seling and referral service for war veterans 
in the Los Angeles area. The outstanding 
contribution of the veterans’ service center 
has merited nationwide acclaim. It is now 
proposed that the same concept be 
tablished for the needs, guidance and coun- 
seling of tke aged, as well as those com- 
munity organizations devoted to the same 
purpose. 


es- 


“The senior citizens service center 
be under the general direction of Mr 
chairman of that committee, who 
position of old-age counselor, without com- 
pensation (bureau of public assistance). 
Adequate quarters are available in the pres- 
ently leased space at 306 West Third Street, 
on the door immediately below the veterans’ 
service center. This would permit the use 
of the receptionist and the telephone serv- 
ices already available in the veterans’ service 
center, and more particularly, the benefit of 
experience resulting from the continuous su- 
pervision of Mr. Tryon, who also serves as 
executive director of the veterans’ service 
center. 


would 
Tryon, 
is in the 





“The proposal offers one of the most prom- 
ising and tangible ideas yet advanced for 
assisting the aged, and for integrating, co- 
ordinating, and providing a central clearing 
house for all community agencies partici- 
pating directly or indirectly in the same 
problem. It is proposed that the program 
be initiated on a modest scale so as to permit 
a flexible operation capable of adjustment 
as the needs arise. The following gives some 
idea of how the program will develop: 

“1. The superintendent of charities, who 
{is directly concerned with the aged and their 
employability, will immediately assign a nu- 
cleus of approximately six positions, there- 
by permitting concentration of such depart- 
mental activities in a logical and central 
place, 
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2. The California Department of Employ- 
ment will assign personnel for assisting in 
the placement of aged persons. 

“3. The A. F. of L. and CIO will maintain 
representatives. 

“4. The city and county recreation depart- 
ments can from time to time provide recrea- 
tion counseling and advice for community 
agencies and for aged clubs and groups who 
are developing recreation programs 
to this segment of our population 





geared 


“S. The Legal Aid Foundation will pro- 
vide services. 
“6. The schools can participate in offer- 


ing advice and counseling on adult education 
programs suitable for the aged The county 
superintendent of schools will one 
person to the center. 


assign 


“The program will be developed through 
the full use of cooperating agencies 
sonnel. Conferences 
a few carefully community leaders 
and officials of community agencies. All 
have endorsed the plan of the senior citi- 
zens service center and have pledged their 
enthusiastic support to such an activity. 
Many have volunteered the statement that 
the proposed center appeared to be the most 
economical and down-to-earth approach to 
meeting the problems of the ag which 
service was desperately needed in Los Angeles 
County.” 


and per- 


have been held with 


chosen 


ing 





Record of the Ist Session of the 84th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the people of Idaho, and par- 
ticularly those of the First Congressional 
District, I would like to sum up the rec- 
ord of the Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress and my part in it. 

A Democratic Congress worked in com- 
parative harmony with a Republican 
President—in sharp contradiction to the 
political cold war that was forecast. 
The legislative record shows that in most 
instances Democrats supported the Pres- 
ident’s foreign policy to a greater ex- 
tent than did the members of his own 
party. On domestic issues, Democrats 
supplied the winning roll-call votes in 
almost every case where the Eisenhower 
program was enacted. Twoof the Pres- 
ident’s major legislative requests—his 
trade and public housing programs— 
were passed only because the Democrats 
came to his rescue. A majority of House 
Republicans voted to kill both of them. 

We Democrats sincerely tried to give 
the President’s requests fair, just, and 
reasonable consideration. I know that 
I approached every piece of legislation 
recommended with a “What’s best for 
the people?” and a “What's best for 
Idaho?” attitude. Our job—my job— 
was made easier, I must confess, by the 
fact that much of the Eisenhower for- 
eign policy and part of his domestic 
policy has been taken lock, stock, and 
barrel from Democratic programs. 

On the other hand, the Democrats 
maintained a responsible, constructive 


opposition. We vigorously opposed 
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those moves and measures which ignored 
the common good. We _ successfully 


fought the infamous Dixon-Yates give- 
away—and I predict we will fight the 
Hells Canyon giveaway to an equally suc- 
eessful finish. And although we in- 
creased the President’s budget requests 
in a number of instances—for medical 
research on cancer and arthritis, and for 
school lunches as examples—we proved 
a good friend to the taxpayer by cutting 
the President’s over-all budget requests 
on unnecessary items by $1.8 billion—a 
substantial savings. 
IN THE PEOPLE'S INTEREST 

I believe we Democrats demonstrated 
again this session that we are the party 
of the people—of the workingman and 
woman, of the farmer, of the small-busi- 
ness man. 

First. Social security: Democratic- 
sponsored amendments to the Social 
Security Act passed by the House will 
benefit over a million deserving women 
by allowing them to draw old-age and 
survivors benefits at 62 instead of 65. 
Other amendments allow disabled work- 
ers to draw benefits at 50, continue dis- 
abled dependent children’s benefits after 
they are 18, and extend coverage under 
old-age insurance programs to certain 
professional groups. The Senate will 
consider the amendments next session. 

Second. Taxes: We Democrats tried 
to reduce taxes for the smaller income 
groups. A $20 reduction was passed by 
the House but administration disap- 
proval killed it in the Senate. 

Third. Minimum wage: Over the op- 
position of the administration, the mini- 
sum wage was increased from 75 cents 
to $1. The administration held out for 
only 90 cents. Employers who hire less 
than six people are exempt. 

Fourth. Farm legislation: 

With dairy and other farm income 
down for the third year in a row, I sup- 
ported the bill passed by the House and 
opposed by the administration, to restore 
high, rigid price supports for all basic 
commodities. The Senate did not act 
on this bill. I am seriously concerned 
about the deepening farm recession. 

This session also passed a bill to place 
a ceiling on disaster-loan interest rates 
at 3 percent instead of the 5 percent set 
by Secretary Benson. Legislation was 
enacted to increase farmer ownership of 
the farm-credit system, and to modern- 
ize the REA loan allocation system. I 
am also glad to report that a bill was 
passed to prevent speculation in onions, 
one of Idaho's important crops. 

Fifth. Small business: This session of 
Congress extended the Small Business 
Administration for 2 years, and in- 
creased its revolving fund. The SBA has 
approved more than 1,700 loans to small 
business in the gross amount of $87 mil- 
lion. A bill was also passed by the House 
to curb the influence of bank holding 
companies. 

GOOD SESSION FOR THE WEST 


This has been a relatively good session 
for the West. I had an opportunity to 
serve Idaho and other Western States 
as chairman of the Public Lands Sub- 
committee of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. This is a 
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particularly valuable assignment for an 
Idahoan, since public lands comprise 
almost 68 percent of the State. This 
session my subcommittee considered 64 
bills and reported 23. Sixteen were 
passed by both the House and the Senate. 
First. Sugar: I was one of the spon- 
sors of the bill the House passed to 
change sugar quotas. Under this meas- 
ure, Idaho sugar beet farmers—and all 
American sugar producers—will be able 
to plant a reasonable acreage of the crop 
SO essential to their operations. I regret 
that the bill was stalled in the Senate. 


Second. Mining: I also authored a 
bill to extend scheduled termination 
dates of the domestic minerals purchase 
program for tungsten, manganese, chro- 
mite, mica, asbestos, beryl, and colum- 
bium-tantalum-bearing ores, which 
would have stabilized the industry for 
some time. Because of positive assurance 
of a Presidential veto, I reluctantly set- 
tied for a compromise which Administra- 
tion spokesmen led us to believe the Pres- 
ident would sign. The compromise bill 
merely increased quotas, but kept sched- 
uled termination dates. The bill passed 
both Houses, but when it reached the 
White House it was vetoed. 

Third. Hells Canyon: 

As the principal sponsor of the Hells 
Canyon bill in the House, it was a red- 
letter day for me when hearings were 
opened in the Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion Subcommittee of the House Interior 
Committee, of which I am a member. 
A number of Idahoans came East at 
their own expense to testify. In spite 
of heavy lobbying by the Idaho Power 
and other power companies, the bill was 
favorably reported by the subcommittee 
shortly before adjournment, and on a 
straight party vote—Democrats for, and 
Republicans against. A Senate subcom- 
mittee took similar action 


The bill was therefore ready for full 
House and Senate committee consider- 
ation when Congress reconvenes in Jan- 
uary. Hells Canyon legislation had never 
been so far along toward passage before. 
Yet the Federal Power Commission with 
ruthless haste awarded the Idaho Power 
Co. a license to build three low, single- 
purpose dams in the Hells Canyon 
stretch of the Snake River. The fight 
for the high dam is far from over, how- 
ever. We who believe in the full de- 
velopment of our natural resources for 
the benefit of all of the people are not 
giving up. In the end the people’s in- 
terest will prevail. 

Fourth. Public works: Starts on a large 
number of projects not requested by the 
administration were written into the 
public-works appropriation bill by the 
Democratic Congress. A million-dollar 
start was authorized for Ice Harbor. 
This is the first Federal dam on the 
lower or middle Snake River. Among 
other projects on which long-delayed 
work can now begin are the Yellowtail 
Dam in Montana, and the Hills Creek 
Dam and Coos Bay projects in Oregon. 


IMPORTANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


This Congress passed a number of 
other bills which will give assistance to 
those who need and deserve it. 
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First. Veterans and. servicemen: 1) 
direct VA loan program was extended fo» 
2 years, and broadened to include hom, 
improvements. The same benefits wero 
extended to GI farmers. Disabled yor. 
erans were given until October 1956 to 
apply for the purchase of special ayto-. 
mobiles, and this privilege was extenq- 
ed to veterans of the Korean con! 
Legislation was enacted to permit men 
and women in the service on January 3} 
1955, to continue to build up GI 
benefits. 

Second. Pay adjustments: We Demo. 
crats were successful in winning a fair. 
er pay increase for both Federal and 
postal employees than was recommend- 
ed by the administration. As a mem- 
ber of the House Post Office and Ciy}! 
Service Committee, I was in the middle 
of both pay raise fights—on the side of 
the employee. I voted against any in- 
crease in my own salary, howeve: 

Third. Retirement: Bills were enacted 
to liberalize benefits to railmen’s wives 
and widows, and to give a cost-of-livi 
increase to Federal retirees and suryi- 
vors. Both were well deserved 

Fourth. Conservation: Conservation- 
ists do not have as much to cheer about 
as I had hoped they would, but this ses- 
sion of Congress passed a bill releasing 
$1312 million of earmarked wildlife 
funds that had been tied up in the 
Treasury for 10 years, and also increased 
by 10 percent the appropriations for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Forest 
Service, and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 





THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 


Much yet remains to be done in the 
2d session of the 84th Congress. A Ssatis- 
factory way must be found, for ex- 
ample, to finance the highway program 
The President suggested a special bond 
issue which wovld have cost the tax- 
payers $11 billion in interest. A bill 
brought to the floor of the House which 
called for financing the highway pro- 
gram by pay-as-you-use taxes, but it w 
defeated. We seriously need mors 
better highways, particularly in the 
West, so I hope a satisfactory highway 
bill can be worked out early next ses 

Our schools must also have help. F 
the first time in history a school con- 
struction bill cleared a committee of the 
Congress this session. The bill p: 
for a 4-year program of grants to help 
States meet the crucial classroom short- 
age. Idaho would receive $134 million a 
year, or $7 million over the 4-year period 
An attempt will be made to bring the bill 
up for action as soon as the new session 
convenes. 

A bill should be passed to move azri- 
cultural surpluses out of warehouses a! 
on to meager American dinner tabl« It 
doesn't make sense to have food wast! 
in warehouses while many Amer! 
suffer from a substandard diet. 

There are many other problems 


high, and farm income is down approx!- 
mately 30 percent. We Democrats wi! 
continue to give careful consideration to 
any remedies the administration offers 
for any of our problems—and to offer 
remedies of our own. We will support 
the President when we believe his pro- 





posals are in the people’s interest, and 
vigorously oppose those proposals which 
would benefit only the privileged few. 

ve have demonstrated we are not 
blinded by partisanship. We are not giv- 
nz our enemies an opportunity to say 
that a Republican President and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress have divided and weak- 
ened America. We Know that the Presi- 
dent's program cannot be successful 
without the Democratic Party. 

Whether the world has moved toward 
peace in the past few months—only time 
will tell. We all pray that the apparent 
change of heart and the willingness of 
the Soviet leaders to negotiate is sincere. 
But we must not pin all of our faith in 
these developments. We must continue 
to take every practical step to keep the 
free world strong—we must not be lulled 
into a false sense of security. 





Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment prepared by me on the results of 
one business leader in the fight for fair 
trade. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Recently the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee took official notice in its weekly staff 
report of the activities of one of the leaders 
in the fight for fair trade. Those who be- 
lieve the repeal of fair trade would deliver 
a hard blow to the small retailer should be 
encouraged by the results of the Sheaffer 
Pen Co.’s drive to enforce fair-trade mer- 
handising of its products. The pen com- 

ny’s experience seems to show that a na- 
tional brand manufacturer can prevent ille- 
gal price cutting of its products without 
losing sales volume. 

Last year the Iowa company intensified 
its efforts to enforce resale price maintenance 
of its products and declared all-out war on 
price cutters of Sheaffer pens. Detective 
agencies and shopping services were retained 
to check retailers suspected of bootlegging 
and pen products and all dealers 
throughout the country were warned that 
retail discounting of Sheaffer merchandise 
would not be permitted. 

In the past 18 months, this company has 
cut off 650 retail outlets for price cutting, 
has started legal action against 397 dis- 
counters, has obtained fair-trade injunc- 
tions against 54 and fair-trade agreements 
trom 230 retailers otherwise faced with legal 
action. Thus, fair-trade violations have 
been reduced to a trickle,” the company 
Said 

Che pen company has spent nearly $1,500,- 
000 in a year and a half in its fair-trade 
Grive. In that time sales have risen steadily. 
Net sales for the fiscal year ended February 
28, 1955, were $27,072,821, an increase of 7.6 
percent over the preceding year. Some of 
the gain is attributed by the company to 
the increased support of retailers in appre- 
clat m of the Sheaffer fight for fair trade. 

ls successful experience of one company 


pens 
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should be heartening to the many thou- 
sands of small, independent retail stores 
throughout the Nation who still refrain from 
joining in vicious price-cutting practices, 
which, in the end, are competitively harm- 
ful to everybody, even the discounter him- 
self, 





Help the Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced House Resolution 220 to es- 
tablish a select seven-man committee of 
the House to study the problems of 
consumers. It is my belief that such 
a study is absolutely necessary. The 
study I propose would include consider- 
ation of all the problems confronting 
consumers today. The committee would 
give particular attention to advertising 
methods, the effectiveness of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the need 
for a permanent Federal agency for con- 
sumers. 

As we all know, the Government main- 
tains vast departments devoted to labor, 
agriculture, and _ business. Nowhere, 
however, is there any comparable agency 
which is concerned with the consumers’ 
welfare. Who is there to speak on be- 
half of ali the consumers when Congress 
considers legislation affecting their in- 
terest? Who speaks up for the con- 
sumer at Presidential Cabinet meetings? 
No one. Which agency of the Govern- 
ment provides information and assist- 
ance to consumers? None. What Fed- 
eral efforts are being made to protect, 
inform, and help the consumer? Very 
few, I am sorry to say. 

Not only is there no adequate govern- 
mental service available to consumers, 
but the lack of it is highlighted by the 
vast Federal agencies devoted to all the 
other major economic groups found in 
American society. 

Let us consider only one field where 
such a Federal agency could be of serv- 
ice. Here in Congress in the necessary 
course of all legislative proposals, each 
bill, following its introduction, is re- 
ferred toacommittee. There it remains 
unless the Member who introduced it 
contacts the chairman of the committee 
and requests that the usual reports from 
the interested administrative agencies 
be obtained. This is an absolutely es- 
sential step in order to obtain any sort 
of consideration for the measure. The 
committee then requests the reports. 
Nowhere in the Federal Government can 
any congressional committee obtain a 
report as to the effect of a bill on the 
consumers or secure an administrative 
opinion on the needs of the consumers. 
Where can we go to get some plain in- 
formation on the consumers’ interest? 
I submit that there is no Federal agency 
in existence at this time which is ina 
position to supply this data and infor- 
mation. I do not mean that critically. 
No agency is charged with that respon- 
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sibility directly, although the Federal 
Trade Commission does have a bureau 
where members of the public can go 
when they have been sufficiently aroused 
to file a complaint. 

We have recently held extensive hear- 
ings on a subject of vital concern to the 
consumers: Federal regulation of natural 
gas producers. Many witnesses ap- 
peared and testified that the consumers 
need continued Federal control and pro- 
tection. Has any agency of the Federal 
Government reported to the committee 
that this is the case? Has any agency 
of the Federal Government testified to 
that well-established fact? I think not 

As further indication of the present 
compelling need for the establishment 
of a consumers’ department we need 
only look at any edition of a newspaper 
or tune in certain radio and television 
commercials to find an abundance of 
misleading bait advertising. 

Would you like an aluminum combina- 
tion storm and screen window, triple sec- 
tion, heavy gage, satin finished, and 
made of all extruded aluminum? A 
Philadelphia newspaper carried an ad- 
vertisement for such a window priced at 
$9.95. New York newspapers, television, 
and radio advertisements have offered 
such windows for as little as $7.50. 
Baltimore and Boston have also been 
plagued by similar bait advertisements. 

I challenge anyone to buy this window. 
An attempt to do so will be met by a 
fast-talking salesman’s spiel that ‘‘there 
is a 3 months’ factory delay for this 
window, installation charges, and special 
carpentry will be over $10 for each win- 
dow; no guaranty goes with this win- 
dow and it needs to be scrubbed with 
steel wool weekly; it will rust and cor- 
rode; but this other window, selling for 
$32.50, is available immediately and with 
a guaranty, not for years, not for a life- 
time, but forever.” The fact that the 
company offering the window has been 
in business only 6 months is not men- 
tioned. 


Perhaps it is uranium stock you would 
like. Offers abound in public advertise- 
ments. Each company is, of course, 
actually producing and the stock sells 
for only 5 cents a share. Sure the com- 
pany is producing. It is producing 
profits for the promoters. Even the 
New York Stock Exchange is alarmed 
by the rash of these fake promotions. 

Have you ever been in the unfortunate 
position of having to answer the adver- 
tisement for a funeral complete for $100? 
Yes: it is “complete.” There are only 
a few extras, such as cards, potted palms, 
chairs, pallbearers, plot, lowering charge, 
and several other incidentals which bring 
the cost up to $500; and for this fee you 
do not get much more than the simplest 
pine box. 

Are the bereaved even able to think 
about these incidentals so casualiy 
mentioned? Certainly they cannot. Not 
until payment is demanded—and then, 
it’s much too late. 

The housewife is confronted with her 
usual multitude of problems, but gener- 
ally overlooked is the poultry inspection 
situation. Most meat is inspected and 
stamped by United States inspectors, but 
not poultry: Only about 20 percent of 
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commercially slaughtered poultry is in- 
spected under voluntary arrangements, 
The other 80 percent may be in any con- 
dition from fairly clean to disease- 
ridden, tubercular birds, slaughtered 
under filthy, unsanitary conditions. 

A recent advertisement in the cautious 
New York Times points up the extremes 
to which bait advertising and gimmick 
selling have gone. According to this ad- 
vertisement you can now purchase for 
only $17.85, a special phonograph record 
brush which “operates on an extremely 
simple nuclear principle.” This is the 
atomic age and the high pressure sales 
promotions are part of it. 

The Nation is being deluged by out- 
right phony and fraudulent offers to sell 
just about anything. Scandals have been 
uncovered in garden seedling sales and 
in sewing machines, stocks and bonds. 

Automation, wtih adequate planning, 
can create more goods for a better life. 
But the innocent consumer will still have 
to figure out which is the legitimate offer 
and which the baited trap. 

Local district attorneys, States’ at- 
torneys, and the better business bureaus 
are doing an outstanding, but unfortu- 
nately inadequate job in this field. The 
better business bureau can point out the 
evils. The county district attorney has 
his hands full with increasing crime. 
The States’ attorneys are equally bur- 
dened by the tremendously growing case 
loads and th« same size staff. 

As an indication of the extensive bait 
advertising uncovered by the _ better 
business bureau, this pointed statement, 
contained in the May issue of the New 
York City bureau’s Monthly Memo, is 
most succinct: 

Unfortunately, we still have some 
tising appearing in newspapers 


adver- 


and on radio 


and TV offering aluminum storm windows 
installed for less than $8, reupholstery of 
living-room furniture for $59, vacuum 
cleaners for $12, and electric sewing ma- 
chines for $23. Everybody loves a bargain, 
but when the facts reveal that these low- 
priced items cost the advertiser more than 


the advertised price and can only be sold at 
a loss, it takes no mental giant nclude 
that these highly ballyhooed offers are in- 
sincere and are made solely for the purpose 
of getting leads to sell much higher-priced 
models of the same kind of product. 


to cx 


It is time for all the facts to be ex- 
posed, prices and monopolistic practices 
vitally affecting consumers are mount- 
ing. In many fields the consumers’ in- 
terest is entirely overlooked. Distribu- 
tion practices and the quality of basic 
foods constitutes such an area. The 
poultry situation has already been men- 
tioned. In addition, the cost of milk to 
the consumer remains virtually static 


while the return of the farmer goes 
down. Where does the difference go? 


A great many more examples could be 
cited. However, the need for the pro- 
pesed study is clear, I believe. The 
knowledge and information to be gained 
is sorely needed. The increase in public 
information would be most helpful. The 
consumers are entitled to know where 
their dollars go. I respectfully urze the 
adoption of my resolution. 





Accomplishments of the Select Committee 
on Survivor Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


INIA 





OF VIR‘ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 2, 1955 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent previously granted, 
I present for printing in the REcORD a 
statement of the work accomplished by 
the Select Committee on Survivor Bene- 
fits during the present session. 

As chairman of the committee, I am 
proud of the record which been 
made, and I desire to express my appre- 
ciation to all of the members of the 
committee whose cooperation has made 
this record possible. In addition, I would 
like to express the committee's appre- 
ciation to the several Government agen- 
cies who have cooperated consistently 
with the committee, and the veterans’ 
organizations who likewise have demon- 
strated a spirit of cooperation with the 
committee and a genuine desire to be 
helpful. 

On June 28, 


Y9Q< 
1a 


1955, our committee re- 
ported to the House, H. R. 7089. House 
Report No. 993, 84th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, accompanied this legislation. 

The committee’s report in considerable 
detail comments on the many provisions 
of the commmittee’s bill. It will not be 
my purpose, in this summary for the 
Recorp, to attempt to paraphrase the 
committee’s report, but rather to high- 
light again certain provisions of the 
committee’s bill that demonstrate its 
fiber and tenor. 

The work of the select committee was 
begun in the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
Because of time limitations the 
job could not be completed, but under 
the able leadership of my colleague from 
Massachusetts |Mr. Bates], a firm foun- 
Gation was laid for the activities of the 
committee that was recreated by the 
present Congress. 

The purpose of the committee was to 
attempt to bring some order to the pres- 
ent confused survivor benefits picture. 
The combination of laws today repre- 
sents a hodge-podge which in practical 
application results in many cases of ac- 
tual hardship and in serious inequities 
which offend the sense of justice. 

At the present time there are seven 
standing committees of the House that 
have jurisdiction in the field of survivor 
benefits for Armed Forces and former 
Armed Forces personnel. This select 
committee, by its resolution, having been 
authorized to report legislation, has at- 
tempted to bring into focus all existing 
survivor benefits, and by consolidation 
and coordination make of the present 
hodge-podge an orderly package of sur- 
vivor benefits which is equitable in its 
practical application. 

The five major survivor benefits which 
exist today are: 


First. Six months’ death gratuity. 


gress. 
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Second. Servicemen's 


$10,000. 


August! 


indemnit 


Third. Veterans’ Administrati: 


pensation. 


Fourth. Social security. 


Fifth. 
tion. 


Federal employee’s com) 


In the committee's bill the 6 m 
death gratuity is continued. At th: 
ent time where this payment is b: 


6 months’ basic pay, plus special and in- 


centive pays, the survivors of « 


men are receiving a minimum p: 
of $468, while survivors of high ra: 
officers are eligible to receive a ma 
of $7,656. The committee’s bill ; 
that the minimum payment in 
ture will be $800 and the maximum 
ment $3,000. This will provide fo) 
benefits for the lower enlisted 
and will curtail somewhat the ex 
payments in the higher ranks. 
The servicemen’s indemnity of 


000 is currently paid at the rate of $99 


per month for a period of 10 ys 


then abruptly ceases. 


The 


com! 


proposes that this be discontinue 
these payments in the future be 1 
by higher VA compensation. In 
ing one of the five existing pr 
would be eliminated. 
At the present time VA compe: 
rates are set at a fixed dollar amou: 
certain classes of beneficiaries, 
come limitations considered for 
but not all, and rate differentia] 
deaths occuring in peacetime and 


time. 


The committee’s bill propose 
widows the compensation be a b: 
$112 per month plus 12 percent of 


basic pay of the serviceman. 


formula the minimum payment 
widow would be $122 per month a: 


maximum payment $242 per month 


the present time, under VA com) 
tion, the monthly payment for a wa 
death is $87 and $69.60 for a peacetin 


death. 


The committee’s bill provid 


certain upward adjustments in con 


sation 


dependent parents. 


With 


regard 


payments to children on! 


to dependent pa 


there is currently an income limit 
which if exceeded precludes the p 
from receiving any VA compensat 
the income of the parent is sligh 
than this statutory maximum th: 


benefit is receivable. 


attempting 
nothing” 


to overcome this 


scale of benefits. 


as the parents’ 


Under 


income 


compensation decreases. 


could 


receive in 


income 


philosophy provided a 


this pro 
increas 
Thus, a} 


greater than the present statutor 
tation and continue to receive som 
compensation on a reduced basis 


At the present time all men in 


Armed Forces are being provided 
a constructive social-security wag« 


of $160 per 
Wage czvedit 


month. 


has 


been 


This 


gratu 


retroa 


granted since September 15, 1940 


is currently in effect. 


There have 


Unde: 


an am 


The committe: 


1G 


peen 


no contributions to the OASI trust fund 
for these credits, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a moral, if not legal, c 
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son to the trust fund for reimbursement 
~¢ benefits expended by virtue of this 
«160 wage credit. Todate no funds have 
heen appropriated as reimbursements to 
sno OASI trust fund. The present 
om sunt accrued will approximate three- 
“sarters of a billion dollars. 


7 rhe committee did not deem it ap- 
priate or financially sound to con- 
ie indefinitely the granting of gratu- 

wage credits to Armed Forces 

} nnel. 

; its bill the committee recommends 
it all Armed Forces personnel be 

laced under social security on a con- 
tri yutory basis. 


Under existing law, survivors of cer- 
tain reservists have the right of elec- 
tion to receive either Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act benefits or VA com- 
nensation. Only survivors of reservists 
hav » this right of election. Since 1949, 
when FECA benefits were significantly 

reased, the survivors of thousands of 
reservists have elected the benefits under 
FECA, which were considerably in excess 
of benefits to which they would have 
been entitled under VA compensation. 

This disparity in treatment of Armed 
Forces survivors offends one’s sense of 
The committee’s bill provides that 
extension of FECA benefits to certain 
Armed Forces personnel be terminated. 

There are other provisio™is of the com- 
mittee’s bill which we feel do much to 
remove certain inequities and to provide 
a more uniform and concise survivor 
benefit package for Armed Forces per- 

nnel than exists today. 

Under the provisions of the commit- 
tee’s bill no person today receiving com- 
pensation payments from any source will 
experience a reduction in his present sur- 
vivor benefits. 'Those on the rolls today 
will have the right of election to the 
higher benefits provided under the com- 
mittee’s bill. 

As to cost, the proposed legislation for 
the first 8 or 10 years, by providing the 
right of election, may prove to be some- 
what more costly than existing legisha- 
tion. However, by placing all Armed 
Forces personnel under social security on 
a contributory basis, where the service- 
man himself as an employee will nrake a 
monthly contribution, it is projected that 
within 8 or 10 years the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of the proposed sur- 
vivor benefit bill will be less than the 
cost of legislation on the books today. 

There are today approximately 465,000 
cases on the various death compensation 
rolls. The annual expenditure required 
of the Federal Government approximates 
a half billion dollars. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize 
the thoroughness with which the com- 
mittee considered the legislation which 
was reported. In the present session 
the committee met 57 times, holding 29 
public hearings and 28 executive sessions 
or hearings. I am of the opinion that 
the committee’s bill represents a com- 
posite of the thinking of the best avail- 
able talent on the subject of survivor 
benefits both within and without the 
Government. 

My colleagues, Mr. Krupay and Mr. 
Bates, with me are members of the 


Armed Services Committee and we have 
long been interested in the subject of 
survivor benefits for Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. Certain inequities which exist 
have been a source of concern to us. 
Therefore, it was gratifying to me to have 
an opportunity to serve with them on a 
select committee created exclusively to 
deal with this subject. 

As chairman of the select committee I 
felt extremely fortunate to have as mem- 
bers, in addition to Mr. Bates and Mr. 
KILbDAY, our very able and distinguished 
colleagues, Mr. Teacue of Texas,and Mr. 
KEAN of New Jersey. Mr. TEAGUE, cur- 
rently chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, brought us his wide 
experience in the field of veterans’ leg- 
islation, and Mr. Kean, a ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, added his vast store of knowl- 
edge on the subject of social security. 

The task assigned the committee was 
an extremely difficult one, but I feel that 
the committee has accomplished its as- 
signment. The committee's bill passed 
the House on July 13 and is currently 
pending before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. It is our hope that favorable 
action will be taken by the other body of 
the Congress early in the 2d session of 
the 84th Congress. 





Secretary Ezra Taft Benson’s Ordeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have included: into the 
Recorp the following editorials from the 
Denver Post entitled “Ezra Benson's Or- 
deal,” in four installments. 

The Post’s discussion of the farm 
problem is a complete one and presents 
very ably the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s new farm program: 

Ezra BENSON’S ORDEAL—I 

Ezra Taft Benson, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture anc a man of courage and principle, 
is marked for political obliteration. 


Mr. Benson is being zeroed in for the 
attack of 1956. The Democrats and their 
allies, from the National Farmers Union to 
the CIO, are mounting an.-assault on the 


Eisenhower farm program. The objective 
will be the Presidency, of course. The tactics 
will revolve about an appeal to the discon- 
tented and fearful noncommercial farmer 
who will be described as a human sacrifice 
to corporate agriculture. 

The weapons in this campaign against Mr. 
Benson and his policies will be statistics: 

“Prices received by farmers have dropped 
22 percent since their high point in 
oe oO 

“The net income of farmers has dropped 
13 percent in the past 2 years. 

“Farmers alone are no better off than they 
were before World War II. 

“The Republican Party, the author of flex- 
ible price supports, is forcing farmers into an 
agricultural depression. 

“Benson’s real (though secret) objective is 
to wipe out all price supports, after having 
obtained ‘full flexibility’.’”’ 
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The Secretary's enemies are already @eharg- 
ing him with the “failure” of his ‘2-year ex- 
periment with the theory of 
price supports rhey are indicting him for 
bankruptcies in the dairy industry, for in- 
creases in the farm mortgage debt, for in- 
curring unnecessary Govern- 
ment on price support operations 
Just this week an adviser to Mr 
told a Massachusetts farm 
postwar decline in farm ir me was an emer- 
gence from “a dream world, and no one 
pected it would last.” A Democrati 
JOE O’MAHONEY, of Wyoming, seized on 
as an issue which may “turn the 
1956."" 
Critics of 
knowledge that “Eise: 


Sliding scale 


losses to the 


Benson 


audience that the 





exX- 
Senator, 
that 
scaies in 
the present 


tration ac- 


idmini 
wer prosperity” is a 


modern phenomenon. But, they say, “In this 
pleasant sea of well-being, agriculture is an 
island of pessimism, hardship, and general 


For farmers, 


discontent 1959 
real depression 

So Mr Benson and his f 
handles on the 
able Eisenhower 


is a year of 


irm policies are the 







less-than-vulner- 
adn yn And it is 
with those handles that the Democrats hope 
they may dislodge Republicans—if not Ike 
himself, then lesser candidates for State and 
National offices 

Ezra Benson himself has 
tion to run, 


} 
shown no inclinae- 


or to trim his sai 


1954 amid 


to equivocate 


He survived the elections of 
rumbling threats to restore high and rigid 
price supports (threats that did not mate- 


rialize). For Mr. Benson believes that the 
other side of the debate on farm policy 
side, will stand the test of public scrutiny 
What is the “other side’? What is the 
“whole story”? We'll discuss that tomorrow. 


his 


Ezra BENSON’s OrvEAL—II 


Those who are trying to pin responsibility 


on Secretary of Agriculture Benson for a 
22-percent drop in farm prices since 1951 
conveniently neglected to mention 2 facts. 


high of 1951 
a war which, 


fully brought 


The first is that the so-called 
coincided with the Korean war 


since that time, has been merci 


to a halt The second calc:lated omission 
is this: Almost two-thirds of the drop in 
farm prices took place between 1951 and 


January 1953—the year that Mr. Eisenhower 
(and Mr. Benson) took office. 

The parity ratio, which de 
received by farmers against those 
goods and services, dropped from 
February 1951 to 94 in January 1953. Right 
now it stands at 84. In the last year that 
ratio has hovered within a range of 84 to 
87, suggesting the first stability since 1951. 






cribes prices 
paid for 


113 in 


Does this drop in farm prices, plus an 
alleged 13 percent decline in the net in- 
come of farm people, foretell an economic 
collapse throughout the country? That 


would depend, it seems to us, on other im- 
portant factors. For example: 


Total agricultural production this year 
may break all records While prices will 
average below those of 1954, that loss may 


be entirely offset by increased 
and lower costs of production, 

As to the charge that farmers’ take-home 
pay has slumped to pre-World War II levels, 


marketings 


that is nonsense. Per capita net income of 
farm people was $930 in 1952, $904 in 19523 
and $907 in 1954 (The estimates for 1955 


are not yet available. 

During the 5-year period just before World 
War II, per capita income of farm 
was one-fourth to one-third of today’s levels, 
or from $200 to $300 a and that differ- 
ence, even when adjusted in terms of pres- 
ent inflation, hardly confirms the claim that 
the farmer is the abused class in American 
life. 

Figures other than 


peopie 


year, 


those picked out to 
illustrate upcoming calamity suggest that 
American agriculture is not likely to sink 
into ruin tomorrow. Farm real-estate valu- 
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ations jumped by 2 percent from 1954 to 
1955. Farm debts are only 11 percent of 
farm assets, 2s compared with 19 percent in 
1940 and 21 percent in 1930. The average 
equity of farm families (meaning total assets 
minus debts) is fixed at $22,000, or about 
$5,000 higher than the comparable figure for 
nonfarm families. 

Finally, it should be recalled and repeated 
that the major factor in the reduction of 
agriculture’s total income has been the de- 
cline in farm prices—two-thirds of which 
took place before flexible support prices came 
effect, and before the present admin- 
istration moved into Washington. 

How. then, can the so-called agricultural 
depression complained of be attributed to 
the present administration's policy of forcing 
farm prices down? Obviously, it cannot. 

It is Mr. Benson's contention that the 
accumulated weight of some $7.5 billion 
worth of farm commodities, owned outright 
by the Government under price support, 
forced down farm prices in the United States. 
Those surpluses, consisting largely of wheat, 
corn, and cotton, were under a 
program of rigid supporis at 90 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. Benson insisted in 1954, and holds to 
the position now, that “the program which 
got us into this mess would never get us 
out.” The record proves, in our opinion, 
that he is right. 

What about this rigid versus flexible price- 
fupport fight? Is the present administra- 
tion actually “father” of the idea? We'll dis- 
cuss that tomorrow. 


into 


1 


amassed 


Ezra BENSON's OrDEAL—III 

The high priests of high and rig d 
price supports who preach that the 
plan of flexibility was a creation of the Re- 
publican 80th Congress, are gambling that 
the miserable memory of the American peo- 
ple will remain that way—unremedied. But, 
for the record 

We had _ fiexible 


arm 
evil 


price supports before 
Worla War II. They ranged between 52 and 
75 percent of parity. Wheat was supported 
at 52 percent of parity in 1938, 56 percent in 
1939, and 57 percent in 1940. 

In 1948 the platforms of both parties en- 
dorsed fiexible price supports. Mr. Harry S. 
Truman in fact recommended flexible price 
supports to that same “worst” 80th Congress 
which approved it. And Mr. Truman said 
at that time: 

“Now we must jook ahead to a farm price- 
fupport policy geared to our improved farm 
economy. Many shifts in production will 
have to be made, and figxible price supports 
will help us make them in an orderly man- 
ner > > ." 

The leaders of all farm groups favored 
flexible supports in 1948. Congress approved 
the act of that year, but postponed use of 
the flexible-support provisions for 2 years. 
(Subsequently the date when such supports 
were to become effective was extended to 
1955.) 

There has not been a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for 20 years who did not, at one time 
or another, favor flexible supports. They in- 
clude Henry Wallace and Clinton Anderson 
(who still favor such supports, by the way); 
Claude Wickard and Charles Brannan. 

So why this great cry of anguish over the 
sudden imposition of flexible price supports, 
that hideous device to squeeze the profits 
from little farmers and force them into 
vassalage of the corporate farming system? 

It was not until this year that Mr. Benson 
had any authority to reduce supports at all, 
and especially on the basic crops. When he 
did belatedly receive that authority, he fixed 
support on cotton, peanuts, and tobacco at 
90 percent, corn at 87, rice at 85, and wheat 
at 82'. 

And what happened to the dairy industry 
after Mr. Benson dropped support prices on 
milk and butterfat to 75 percent of parity in 
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the spring of 1954? Critics of the Benson 
program complain that “dairy farmers re- 
ceived 8 percent less cash in 1954 than the 
year before—for 3'4 percent more milk.” 
And, they complain, sales of butter for con- 
sumption increased by $42 million over 1953, 
but reduced prices cost dairy farmers 10 
times that much. 

But Ezra Benson can justify the appli- 
cation of the sliding scale theory in dairy- 
ing, without hesitation or apology. Per cap- 
ita consumption of butter climbed 6 percent 
in 1954 reversing a trend the other way. 
The consumption of cheese climbed 10 per- 
cent. 

Since the end of July, last year, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks of dairy 
products were reduced by 50 percent; and 
CCC purchases of butter during October- 
July were 56 percent below those of the 
same period the previous year. 

It is confidently expected that by the close 
of the 1955-56 marketing year, the holdings 
of butter, nonfat dry milk and cheese will be 
modest. And in the all-important matter of 
the “milk-feed price ratio—the relationship 
of milk prices to feed prices,”’ the July 1955 
crop report of the USDA said: “In July the 
milk-feed ratio was 3 percent above average, 
9 percent above a year earlier, and as favor- 
able as any for July in the last decade.” 

Today the USDA insists that the farmers 
have culled their low-producing cows: that 
there fewer cows in dairy herds than a 
year ago and the herds are producing more 
milk per cow The result has been that 
more people are using more dairy products; 
and the dairy industry is less dependent 
upon the accumulation of mountains of 
stored dairy products in costly Government 
and leased warehouses for its solvency and 
future prosperity. 

What is the genesis and the goal of the 
get-Benson campaign and why? Discussion 
of that will conclude this editorial series 
on the subject in the Sunday Roundup edi- 
torial section. 


are 


Ezra Benson's Ornpeat—IV 

Ezra Taft Benson's heroic efforts to shrink 
the Government's holdings of farm products 
and to modify the role Government in 
managed agriculture are piling up fancied 
political demerits for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

The Eisenhower farm program 
attack by those who are trying to 
quick political capital of adjustments 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. That 
adjustment has been painful in some seg- 
ments of agriculture. It has been accom- 
panied by some decline in farm and 
net farm And it has coincided 
with a continuing population trend from 
farm to city and a revolution in farming 
techniques—from automation to enlarge- 
ment of the family-size farm. 

But Mr. Benson is fizhting back, with the 
firm support of President Eisenhower and 
he concurrence of a large part of United 
States agriculture. The Secretary's prob- 
lem is complicated, however, by forces and 
influences quite beyond his control; and 
those are precisely what Mr. Benson's ene- 
mies are cunverting to their own purposes. 
For example: 

There is a vast and constantly changing 
difference in the size, output, and general 
eficiency of United States farms. The trend 
from farm to city, which has been going on 
for 200 years, today finds only.13.5 percent 
of our total population living on farms. 
That is 22.1 million persons in a total of 165 
million , 

That broad and changing variation has 
created conditions under which a price that 
represents parity or equality for one pro- 
ducer may spell bankruptcy for another, and 
a bonanza for still another. 

Now, about 2 million of the 5.5 million 
classed as farms tn the United States 


is under 
make 
from 


nrices 
prices 


income. 


mits 
tis 


t - 
August 2: 
produce 85 percent of the farm p; 
which go to market annually. Th; 
known as the commercial or far 
farms, operated by the farmer, hi 
and some seasonal hired help. 

The income of the 2 million cor 
farmers compares favorably with 
nonfarm people of similar capabi)j 
with similar investments. If that y 
group from which farm statistic 
tained, and with which governm: 
primarily concerned, the _ so-calls 
problem could be discussed, at 
simpler, more understandable tern 

But, there are 3.5 million farm 
who sell only 15 percent of the 
fiber that go to market. Within th; 
there are 1.5 million farm operat: 
lower end of the scale who have |¢ 
$1,000 income a year. They are p 
or underemployed farmers. Thei1 
ings are so meager that they bens 
if any, from price-support program 

The averages the three gr 
tioned, when set forth as farm 
are misleading. And any pian that 
to endow all with parity or eq 
which purports to guarantee then 
thing simply because they call the 
farmers—can hardly be harmonize 
the real interests of American ag: 
as such. 

So there are really two problen 
That of the commercial farmers and 
low-income farmers. The latter ne¢ 
development programs and assistan 
development of new jobs in areas whe 
are concentrated. They need low 
and liberal credit to expand their ops 
and to buy machinery. Their childrs 
vocational training. But for many 
people the solution to their problem 
not lie in the land at all. 

When Secretary Benson discusses 
problem in such realistic terms 
there are always critics around t 
him of playing toady to the “rich 
the Farm Bureau.” And those sai 
senters go on to parlay that unwa 
class distinctio™ into political oppo: 
the present administration. The ge) 
that opposition is partisan politi 
main, proceeding from indefensible « 
and social doctrines. The goal: D 
the present administration with 
sophical approach to managed 
and the substitution of a gigantic a 
discriminating system of subsidy, at 
payers’ expense. 

Ezra Taft Benson and the Eisenh« 
ministration are undertaking great 
reform in agricultural policy. The dil 
sequences of that reform have not 
pass, except as their enemies—by g: 
tortion of history and current fact 
the indexes of farm welfare and d 
pass that misinformation on to the 
public. We hope Mr. Benson rem 
the course he is pursuing. It is the 
way for Americans. 


for 


Termination of Rapid Amortization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 19, 1953, I addressed a letter to he 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Honor- 
able George M. Humphrey, requesul 
that the Treasury Department mak 


¢ 


recommendations for the termination © 


2 
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.»e rapid amortization authority granted 
“der the Internal Revenue Code. I 
‘ook this action because of my belief 
‘nat the need for tax incentives for 
capital investment in the defense pro- 
-am had largely been eliminated and, 
js | stated in my letter to the Secretary, 
“he accelerated depreciation—rapid 
amortization—is undoubtedly costing 
the Federal Government many hundreds 


of millions of dollars in the way of 


revenue 

ma wo years later that same Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Honorable George 
M. Humphrey, has apparently come to 
my point of view. He has recently 
recommended that the granting of au- 
thorizations for rapid amortization be 
either terminated or greatly restricted. 
Between the date of my letter to the 
secretary and the time of his recom- 
mendation, several additional billion 
dollars of capital investment have been 
certified for rapid tax amortization with 
the result that the Federal revenues have 
sustained very substantial losses. 

Members of the House will recall that 
present law provides that a business 
wishing to take a rapid tax writeoff on 
a capital investment for defense-facility 
construction can arrange to do so by ob- 
taining a certificate of necessity cover- 
ing the facility involved. This certifi- 
cate permits the writeoff of the invest- 
ment in a 5-year period instead of over 
the normal lifetime of the asset as re- 
quired under normal depreciation pro- 
cedures. The law requires that the cer- 
tification relate to the defense effort. 

At the inception of the national-de- 
fense program instituted in connection 
with the Korean conflict, the rapid 
amortization provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code provided a necessary in- 
centivetfor defense-plant expansion. 

It is my view that the administration 
of this program providing for the issu- 
ance of certificates of necessity has ex- 
ceeded the original intent of Congress. 
In conducting the program the admin- 
istrators have certified high percentages 
of the construction cost without taking 
proper account of the fact that in most 
instances those plants would have ob- 
vious production uses in peacetime, and 
in some cases a certificate has been 
granted where only a very tenuous de- 
fense relationship existed. 

The accelerated amortization program 
does not constitute a cash grant or sub- 
sidy of a defense plant by the Federal 
Government. However, its end result is 
Similar in that it brings about reduc- 
lions in Federal income taxes during the 
acceleration period, it makes more cash 
available to the taxpayer, it helps to 
finance the cost of new facilities, and it 
has the nature of an interest-free loan 
of funds that would be otherwise avail- 
able to the Federal Government. The 
resulting reduction in Federal income- 
tax collections resulting from tax amorti- 
zation occurs at a time when tax rates 
and interest rates are high. These facts 
magnify the gain to business and the loss 
to Government from the amortization 
privilege, 

To date over 20,000 certificates of ne- 
cessity have been issued under the pres- 
ent program at an average certificate 
Tate of 60 percent with the result that 





over $18 billion of plant investments 
has been certified for rapid tax writeoff, 
At the present time there are 900 appli- 
cations pending for the issuance of a cer- 
tificate of necessity covering approxi- 
mately $5 billion in plant investment. 
The action of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in asking for the termination of this 
program more than 2 years after I first 
expressed concern over the problem to 
the Secretary comes in my opinion 
rather late. 

The effect of the delay by the Eisen- 
hower administration is that the Federat 
Government has had to borrow money 
and pay interest charges thereon to 
make up for the deficit in receipts caused 
by the tax postponement occurring under 
rapid tax amortization. 

The ordinary taxpayer has had to pay 
in several ways for the cost of the tax 
amortization program. He: has had to 
pay in higher cost of Government pur- 
chases because a company with a certifi- 
cate of necessity is allowed to use the 
additional amortization as a cost factor 
to get higher prices from the Govern- 
ment. He has had to pay interest on the 
portion of the Federal deficit that re- 
sulted from the loss of tax revenues 
through rapid amortization. He has 
also had to bear in higher taxes the dis- 
tortion in the distribution in the tax bur- 
den that occurred under the rapid amor- 
tization. 

It is a matter of great concern to me 
that the Eisenhower administration did 
not act more promptly to either restrict 
or terminate this practice of granting 
rapid tax amortization. In the early 
days of the armament buildup that at- 
tended the Korean defense effort, speed 
in the allocation of defense contracts was 
essential. However, Secretary Hum- 
phrey and other responsible officials of 
the administration have had _ long 
months since my letter to make the nec- 
essary review of the program. That 
they have failed to do so more promptly 
will cost the American taxpayer several 
billions of dollars in added taxes and 
interest charges. 





The Future of Highway Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
now been a few days since highway leg- 
islation was defeated in the House. It 
would seem well, therefore, to discuss the 
situation which this has brought about 
and the possibilities of future legislation 
for better highways for our poople. 

At the Governors’ Conference at Lake 
George, N. Y., on July 12, 1954, more than 
1 year ago, President Eisenhower, speak- 
ing through Vice President Nrxon, 
launched a drive for a greatly expanded 
highway program. 

Few proposals were ever advanced 
with such attendant publicity. Meet- 
ings supporting it were held throughout 
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the country, and those in Washington 
were widely publicized. Editorial writ- 
ers, commentators, columnists, and 
many public speakers joined in the cho- 
rus that a great system of modern high- 
ways was a vital necessity for our coun- 
try’s future. It was described by some 
Republicans as a key proposal in what 
was termed the dynamic program of the 
Republican administration. 

As a result of the impetus that was be- 
ing given an expanded highway-con- 
struction program the President ap- 
pointed a committee to make a report to 
him as to the desirability of such a pro- 
gram and the ways and means of realiz- 
ing it. This committee became known 
as the Clay committee because of its 
chairmanship by Gen. Lucius Clay. 
Subsequently this committee made its 
report. 

The recommendations of the Clay 
committee, which in effect were adopted 
by the administration, involved major 
expenditures, especially by the States 
and the Federal Government. They con- 
cerned not only the 40,000 miles com- 
prising the interstate highway system 
but the entire more than 3 million miles 
of roadways in our country and were 
generally characterized as a $101 billion 
program, a fairly large portion of which 
was to be contributed by agencies of 
Government other than the Federal 
Government. Particular emphasis, 
however was placed on the reconstruc- 
tion of the interstate system, which was 
held by the Clay committee to be a pri* 
mary obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It had been estimated by the 
highway departments of the States that 
the reconstruction of the interestate sys- 
tem would cost $27 billion, of which the 
Federal Government's share, as recom- 
mended by the committee, would have 
been approximately $25 billion. 

The Clay committee further recom- 
mended that Congress accept the thesis 
that the interstate system be recon- 
structed to modern standards: that the 
construction be accomplished in a fixed 
number of years; that the funds for 
its consti iction be allocated yearly ac- 
cording to its needs within the various 
States instead of by the traditional for- 
mula heretofore used in Federal aid: 
and, that these funds be raised through 
a new Federal corporation which would 
issue and sell bonds, the last of which 
would mature in 1987. 

The Fallon highway bill, which was 
reported by the Committee on Public 
Works and finally rejected by the House 
last week, accepted the principle of 
every recommendation by the Clay com- 
mittee except that pertaining to the 
creation of a Federal corporation to 
finance the reconstruction of the inter- 
state system by the issuance of long- 
term bonds and one other provision con- 
cerning toll roads which, by common 
consent of both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, had been dropped. Since it was 
obvious that the Republicans would have 
supported the Fallon bill almost unani- 
mously had it contained the Clay com- 
mittee financing provision, and since it 
is possible that this same difficulty may 
be encountered if we are to have high- 
way legislation in the next session of 
Congress, it might be well to first dis- 
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cuss in some detail the worthiness of 
the Federal corporation idea as applied 
to highway legislation. 

Just what would the Federal corpora- 
tion have done, as planned by the Clay 
committee? It would have issued $21 
billion in bonds, with which to partially 
finance the construction of the Inter- 
state System. The interest on these 
bonds would have been $11,500,000,000, 
or 55 percent of the~ principal of the 
bonds. These bonds finally would have 
been paid in 1987. By General Clay’s 
testimony the interest on the bonds 
would have been substantially higher 
than if they had been issued by the 
Treasury. He estimated that the addi- 
tional interest required to be paid in 
order to have them issued outside the 
Government would be from $475 million 
to $1,900,000,000. Thisshigh interest rate 
would have resulted from the fact that 
the bill incorporating the Clay commit- 
tee financing provision specifically stated 
that the bonds of the Federal Corpora- 
tion would not be a debt of the Federal 
Government. General Clay testified that 
while not a debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment they would be a moral obligation 
of the Government and would, of course, 
have to be paid by the Government. 

By this arrangement, the Clay com- 
mittee was seeking to capitalize the 2- 
cent gas tax now levied by the Federal 
Government as a general revenue tax, 
which it said would be sufficient to pay 
off the bonds by 1987, and provide $622 
million yearly in Federal aid through 
that date. Such calculations wholly dis- 
regarded the fact that $622 million is 
insufficient Federal aid today—it actu- 
ally is $700 million at present—and 
would be a mere yearly pittance long 
before that distant day in 1987 on which 
the bonds finally would have been paid, 
and, at which time we will have twice 
the number of vehicles and almost three 
times the ton-miles of traffic we have on 
the highways today. In freezing the 2- 

,cent gas tax returns for 32 years, it also 
wholly disregarded the finding of the 
Bureau of Public Roads that even though 
the Interstate System is constructed by 
1965 there will have to be additional 
construction thereon between 1965 and 
1985 of $9,700,000,000. All these great, 
additional outlays would come at a time, 
,under the Clay committee bond financ- 
ing provision, when the taxpayers of our 
country also would be paying the $11,- 
500,000,000 interest on only $21 billion of 
the Federal Corporation bonds. 

Up to the present every dollar ex- 
pended by the Federal Government on 
roads has been subject to authorizing 
legislation by Congress, full budgetary 
control, complete appropriation proce- 
dure, and has been paid out of general 
revenue and accounted for within the 
statutory debt limit. It would be a revo- 
lutionary departure from fiscal funda- 
mentals and long recognized governmen- 
tal principles to adopt the Federal cor- 
poration idea in financing highway con- 
struction. If we begin, in effect, capi- 
talizing taxes out of general revenue for 
highway construction it could and would 
be adopted for other purposes and would 
finally result in the complete destruc- 
tion of the authority of Congress over 
the appropriation of public funds. If we 
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pile up debts for which succeeding gener- 
ations must pay, the least we should do is 
to leave them an honest set of books in 
order that they will know the sum total 
of obligations bequeathed to them. 

While the administration bill, which 
included the Federal corporation device, 
specifically provided that the bonds of 
the Federal corporation would not be a 
debt of the Government, it also included 
a provision that gave the Government 
the authority to accept these bonds as 
security for all fiduciary trust and pub- 
lic funds, including that of social secur- 
ity. It is completely contradictory to 
Say in one section that the corporation 
bonds would not be a debt of the Govern- 
ment and then declare in another that 
they are eligible for Government trust- 
fund investment. And, it is unthinkable 
that Congress would ever pass legislation 
which would permit bonds not guaran- 
teed by the Government to be sold to its 
trust funds. This alone should have re- 
sulted in the rejection of the Federal 
corporation idea from any highway leg- 
islation. 

Our committee, as well as this House, 
had a great amount of other evidence on 
the validity of the Clay committee fi- 
nancing provision. On March 30, 1953, 
President Eisenhower, in a message to 
Congress, said: 

In the state of the Union message I ex- 
pressed my deep concern for the well-being 
of all our citizens and the attainment of 
equality of opportunity for all. I further 
stated that our social rights are a most im- 
portant part of our heritage and must be 
guarded and defended with all of our 
strength. I firmly believe that the primary 
way of accomplishing this is to recommend 
the creation of a commission to study the 
means of achieving a sounder relationship 
between Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 


Pursuant to the above statement by 
the President he created the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations and di- 
rected it to examine the role of the Na- 
tional Government in relation to. the 
States and their political subdivisions. 
On this Commission were many of the 
country’s ablest citizens. This Commis- 
sion rendered its report in June 1955 
after more than 2 years of the most ex- 
haustive study. In reaching its decision 
it had before it the report of the Clay 
committee to which it had given long 
and careful consideration. In the 
chapter in its report on the financing of 
highways, it had the following to say: 

The Commission recommends that the ex- 
panded highway program be financed sub- 
stantially on a pay-as-you-go basis and 
that Congress provide additional revenues 
for this purpose, primarily from increased 
motor fuel taxes. 

The effect of the Commission’s recom- 
mendation on highway aids will be to in- 
crease Federal expenditures. An increase in 
taxes is preferable to deficit financing as a 
means of supporting larger highway outlays 
by the National Government. The latter 
method would result in hign interest charges 
and would shift the burden to citizens of a 
future generation, who will have continuing 
highway and other governmental responsi- 
bilities of their own to finance. 


It must have weighed very heavily 
with the President’s Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations to find that 
his Clay committee’s Federal corpora- 
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tion bond proposal was without merit 
Yet, that was the effect of their yer, 
forceful and logical recommendatio, 
quoted above and released in June 
the very crux of the controveisy oye, 
highway legislation. But that was nq 
all. The Honorable Joseph Campt, i] . 
1954 appointee of President Eisenhower 


as Comptroller General, appeared be. 
fore both the Senate and House Com. 
mittees on Public Works while thee 


committees were considering highway 
legislation. On each occasion je 
strongly disapproved the recommenda. 
tion of the Clay committee that a Feq- 
eral corporation be organized outside 
the regular channels of the Government 
in order to sell bonds in the deficit 
financing of a highway program. 
Among other things, Comptroller Gen. 
eral Campbell stated: 

Insofar as we are aware, such a financial 
arrangement for a Federal expenditure pro- 
gram of the scale and magnitude contem- 
plated for the proposed Federal Highway 
Corporation has never been used by the 
Federal Government. 

The corporate form of government actiy- 
ity is objectionable because, for the most 
part, it is free from the normal safeguards 
set up by the Congress to maintain ade- 
quate control over the conduct of public 
business and the expenditure of public 
funds. 


In passing on the validity of the Fed- 
eral corporation idea it is well to remem- 
ber that before final action in the House 
last week on the highway bill, and even 
before action thereon in our House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, the Senate had 
passed a highway bill in which not only 
the Federal corporation proposal but 
all other major recommendations of the 
President and the Clay committee were 
rejected. The final vote in the Senate 
on the Gore highway bill was 60 to 31. 


After a long and thorough Senate de- 
bate 13 of the 47 Republican Senators 
had joined with the Democrats in oppo- 


sition to the main points of the Presi- 
dent’s program, including the Federal 
corporation device. 

The President’s Secretary of the 
Treasury was a witness before the House 
Public Works Committee during the con- 
sideration of highway legislation. While 
expressing a preference for the Clay 
committee recommendation concerning 
financing of highway construction, as 
would be expected from a member of the 
President’s own Cabinet, Secretary 
Humphrey definitely did not disapprove 
the financial provision of the Fallon bill 
reported by your committee. In faci, he 
stated that neither he nor any other 
Secretary of the Treasury would ever 
object to a pay-as-you-go program. He 
also testified that the credit program as 
recommended by the Clay committee 
would be inflationary and that the pay- 
as-you-go program of the Fallon bill 
would not. And, he affirmatively con- 
firmed that from $475,000,000 to $1,900.- 
000,000 interest which would be paid on 
the bonds under the Federal Corporation 
plan would result from the higher inter- 
est rate occasioned solely by their being 
issued by the Federal corporation instead 
of by the Treasury. 

It can also be said to the credit of the 
Fallon highway bill that the one Presi- 
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‘ontial recommendation which the Pub- 
ne Works Committee did not accept had 
-oepived substantial criticism from nu- 
merous other citizens of repute through- 
jt our country. Many public figures 
had pointed out the obvious fact that it 
was nothing more or less than deficit 
; In addition to the 13 Repub- 
ican Members of the Senate, the Presi- 
gent's own Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and his own Comptrol- 
jer General, Mr. Campbell, it had been 
denounced, by Senator Byrp, considered 
py almost everyone as the Senate’s out- 
standing financial authority. Among 
many other things, Senator Byrp had 
stated that it amounted to an attempt 
to deceive the American people as to the 
amount of their Federal debt. 

Just how did this financial provision 

t into the report of the Clay commit- 
tee? This seemingly is answered by a 
statement made in January of this year 
by General Clay himself. Speaking on 
committee’s recommendation, the 
General said: 
. We want to avoid a higher debt limit, fur- 

er taxes, or greater deficit. 


These were highly laudable ambitions 
but in its proposal to expend $21 billion 
under the limitations of this statement, 
the Clay committee left itself no fiscally 
responsible course of action. The polit- 
ical situation being what it always is in 
Washington, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why this Presidentially appointed 
committee would necessarily accept as- 
signment to the committee in the 
knowledge that it would not be ad- 
visable to advocate either the raising of 
taxes, increasing the public debt or do- 
ing deficit financing. But, it is some- 
what amazing that the Clay committee 
felt it had found a way by which Con- 
sress could authorize the borrowing of 
$21 billion, pay almost $12 billion in- 
terest on it, and still evade each of these 
political liabilities. Certainly only a 
severely strained interpretation would 
admit of any such claim. 

The hurdle supposedly was accom- 
plished by simply saying in the act of 
authorization of the Federal corporation 
that its bonds would not be a debt of the 
Federal Government. Congress was 
thereby being asked to authorize obliga- 
tions against the people of our country 
but declaring at the same time that they 
were not debts. Yet they would have 
topay them. And, General Clay himself 
testified as much. If any hurdle re- 
mained it was to be eliminated by having 
the Federal corporation keep its books 
Separate and apart from the Treasury 
Department. Even accepting this slight- 
of-hand way of evading the charge of 
raising the national debt and making 
hecessary an increase by Congress of our 
debt limit, it still is more than difficult 
to understand the assertions of the Clay 
committee that no deficit financing was 
involved. Borrowing $21 billion in any 
Manner by which the taxpayers must 
repay it, along with $12 billion interest, 
would seem to be deficit financing with 
a vengeance. 

_ This Federal highway corporation idea 
is represented as an easy way. It is the 
painless solution. It deludes the people 
into believing that somehow they are to 


eet something for nothing. It holds out 


was 


financing. 
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the promise that if the Federal corpora- 
tion is set up as another ‘bond-selling 
deficit financing agency, somewhat out- 
Side the Government but with the Gov- 
ernment and the taxpavers still morally 
but not legally responsible for its acts 
and obligations, your highway problem 
is solved. What a snare and delusion. 
All such a gimmick would do would be to 
widen and deepen our Government's 
financial jungle, and with our taxpayers 
right in the bottom of the pit. What 
could be more vicious in its evil potenti- 
alities for a government’s fiscal sound- 
ness than this financial device? It 
could be the beginning of a chain of 
Federal corporations, each one nibbling 
away a portion of the Government’s gen- 
eral revenue which, during the boom 
time of the last few years, still has been 
insufficient to pay our yearly expenses 
and prevent deficit financing. This is 
illustrated by the fact that a paper with 
the integrity and repute of the Christian 
Science Monitor seriously suggested in a 
front page article a few days after the 
Clay financing plan was publicized that 
the schoolroom shortage problem could 
also be solved in like manner by the or- 
ganization of a Federal school corpora- 
tion and assigning to it part of the reve- 
nue of the Treasury for long-term 
capitalization. It is worth noting that 
no one has suggested what will happen 
to the present manifold obligations of 
the Treasury when all its revenues are 
assigned to newly organized Federal cor- 
porations in order to secure entirely new 
services and benfits not now enjoyed. 
It must be admitted that its possibilities 
are tremendous. It would seem chari- 
table to say, as did Senator Byrd, that 
this provision would have evaded fiscal 
responsibility by legerdemain and public 
debt by definition. 

In desperately trying to reach an easy 
solution of a problem incapable of any 
such solution, the Clay committee vio- 
lated basic principles of fiscal responsi- 
bility. The more reasonable and more 
logical appraisal of the President's own 
Comptroller General, the President’s 
own Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, the considerable number of 
the President’s own party members in 
the Senate, and of Senator Byrd and 
many others, must be accepted as to the 
undesirability of the financing provision 
recommended by the Clay committee 
and rejected by your Committee on Pub- 
lic Works in the Fallon bill which we 
reported to you. 

It is worthy of note that while this 
political juggling act in high finance was 
taking place a few months ago, our 
known Federal debt was $278 billion and 
we were still extending our record of 
constantly recurring yearly deficits. Not 
only was that true but: the Secretary of 
Defense had just announced that de- 
fense expenditures could be expected to 
remain at or above the then present 
level for a considerable number of years. 
No one has been sufficiently bold to pre- 
dict that so-called normal expenses of 
Government will ever again be reduced. 
Unless there is a decided change in the 
political climate, they will continue to 
increase. 

Now, with this record before us your 
Public Works Committee, Democrats 
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and Republicans alike, voted 22 to 9 to 
favorably report the Fallon bill which 
contained all major recommendations of 
the Clay committee except the Federal 
corporation device. Yet, when it came 
to a final vote on the Fallon bill in the 
House last week only 29 of more than 200 
Republicans voted for it. Even though 
only 4 of the 15 Republican Members on 
the Public Works Committee voted 
against favorably reporting the Fallon 
bill to the House, 9 of the 15 finally voted 
against it. Remember, too, that at the 
time the vote was taken in the House all 
other possible highway legislation had 
already been eliminated. It was the 
Fallon bill or nothing. After having 
espoused a campaign of many months 
for highway legislation, after having 
wrung every possible political benefit 
from it, after a Democratic controlled 
committee had cooperated in reporting 
a bill that generally followed Clay com- 
mittee recommendations except in the 
one highly questionable particular of a 
$21 billion high-interest bond issue, they 
disowned their own child and voted 
against better highways for our country. 

It is true that many of the Democrats 
had opposed the administration recom- 
mendations from the beginning. Some 
were not convinced that a sum such as 
was recommended should be expended 
within the proposed number of years. 
Some felt that the Fallon bill, in making 
the administration recommendations 
fiscally responsible by substituting user- 
taxes for the dangerous Federal corpor- 
ration bond proposal, had assumed a 
political liability for their party. Other 
Democrats who were inclined to vote for 
it did not do so when it became obvious 
that the Republicans, with practical 
unanimity, were voting to kill their own 
baby. Still, almost half the Democrats 
voted for the Fallon bill and better high- 
ways for the American people. 

Even in defeat there were some great 
virtues in the highway measure on which 
your Public Works Committee had la- 
bored for many months. While it was 
known as a 13-year bill, actually the 
construction under it, and the payments 
for such construction, would have cov- 
ered a period of almost 16 years, com- 
mencing immediately upon its enact- 
ment. Under the total authorization of 
$24 billion provided therein, it meant a 
Federal expenditure of $1.5 billion per 
year, instead of $2.5 billion per year as 
it was considered by the general public 
when first proposed as a 10-year pro- 
gram. The construction period recom- 
mended by the Clay committee was ex- 
tended to make certain that sufficient 
time was allowed to guarantee that every 
possible economy; would be effected in 
construction contracts. This money 
would have been expended wholly within 
our own country, which, while not a 
complete novelty, certainly should have 
commended it. All costs for labor 
would have gone into the pockets of 
American workers and all materials 
would have been purchased from Ameri- 
can business. The $24 billion would 
have been expended for something we 
not only greatly need now, but for which 
the need will be desperate long before 
the termination of the 16-year period in 
which it could have been realized under 
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the proposed legislation. It could not 
have been other than of great value in 
advancing our economy and, if highway 
authorities are correct, it would have 
paid for itself. Stated differently, now 
that highway legislation has been re- 
jected, we will be paying for a.great 
highway system in loss of time, human 
life, and destruction to property, but we 
won't be getting the highways. Al- 
though it is true that many motorists 
might not greatly use the limited mile- 
age of the Interstate System, the Fallon 
bill, by also providing for the accelerated 
construction of the remainder of the 
Federal-aid system, would have guaran- 
teed good highways for everyone. Fi- 
nally, the enactment of the bill not only 
would have avoided inflation, not only 
would not have greatly increased our 
national debt, it would have been an ex- 
ample of sound fiscal policy at its very 
best. 

It can be taken for granted that our 
Republican friends really would have 
liked the great highway system they had 
proclaimed to the world that they want- 
ed, provided, of course, every “t” was 
crossed and every “‘i’’ dotted with respect 
to the Federal corporation device. But, 
that would have made the American tax- 
payers pay an extra almost $12 billion in 
interest, a possible almost $2 billion of 
which would have been necessary only 
to give some little appearance of validity 
to the claim that we were not raising our 
public debt. If your Public Works Com- 
mittee had been willing to report such a 
financial provision, the Fallon bill would 
have gotten some 200 Republican votes 
instead of 29 and we would have had 
highway legislation. But if there was to 
be full fiscal responsibility in connection 
with the building of highways, if equi- 
table user-taxes were to be imposed on 
those who would profit greatly by their 
direct use of the new highways and 
thereby prevent raising the public debt 
and destroying the peoples’ earnings 
through needless inflation, then their 
desire for highways was lost and the leg- 
islation could not be realized. In the 
fi’ \l interment of the Fallon bill it some- 
times seemed that our Republican 
friends might be more interested in the 
issuance of many billions in bonds car- 
rying high interest rates than they were 
in securing highway legislation that 
would provide a greatly expanded high- 
way system for the people of our country. 

We are told that the Republicans are 
saying in defense of their votes on high- 
way legislation that they had promised 
not to raise taxes. If they were not will- 
ing to have the highway user pay for 
finer highways—highways which will 
make him money and which he even now 
is paying for even though he is not get- 
ting them—then why all the tremendous 
campaign and publicity regarding the 
vital necessity of a greatly expanded 
modern highway system? If it is re- 
membered correctly, the Republicans 
also promised not to permit further defi- 
cit financing. In adopting the Clay com- 
mittee financing provision they were em- 
bracing deficit financing not only to its 
fullest but in a manner highly danger- 
ous to sound fiscal policy. And, by ac- 
cepting the Clay deficit-financing pro- 
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gram they not only were just delaying 
the imposition of additional taxes, they 
were also making it absolutely certain 
that the taxes, when levied, would .be at 
least $12 billion more than if levied at 
the present time, this sum representing 
the amount of interest which the Clay 
committee deficit-financing plan en- 
tailed. : 

It now seems that the trucking indus- 
try is receiving plaudits for killing high- 
way legislation. It is being said that the 
big tractor-trailer commercial highway 
operators induced a _ 100,000-telegram 
barrage of Washington in opposition to 
the Fallon bill and that this secured 
the votes for its defeat. Even if true, 
one might wonder whether this is all” 
gain and no loss for the trucking indus- 
try.. The 600,000 heavy commercial 
trucks operating on our highways, com- 
prising only 1 percent of our motor vehi- 
cles but monopolizing a great share of 
our country’s roads, not only congest the 
highways and make motoring an onerous 
burden for the other 57 million motor- 
ists, they are the vehicles which contrib- 
ute so disproportionately to the destruc- 
tion of our roadways. To a very great 
extent the operation of freight trains 
on the highways had made necessary the 
highway legislation which the commer- 
cial truckers are given credit for having 
defeated. 

It is very true that a motor-fuel tax 
alone is a highly inadequate measure of 
road use for the heavy vehicle. The 
owners of the.48 million automobiles of 
our country which weigh between 1 and 
2 tons as compared to the heavy trucks’ 
weight of 36 tons, and which travel an 
average of only 9,000 miles yearly as 
compared to the heavy trucks’ approxi- 
mately 50,000 miles, would seem to have 
a particularly great interest in the user 
taxes to be imposed provided the Fed- 
eral Government is to furnish substan- 
tial funds for highway construction. 
And, if there is to be an imposition of 
a Federal gas tax of 3 cents, certainly 
the disparity such a levy creates as be- 
tween the automobile and small-truck 
owners on one side and the commercial- 
truck owners on the other should be 
equalized in some manner. It should be 
remembered in this connection that the 
Federal Government has provided less 
than $7.5 billion for highways during 
the entire 40-year life of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. If it is to furnish more 
than 3 times as much in 1 piece of leg- 
islation—and it would seem that it 
should—it certainly is only right and 
proper that equitable user taxes be im- 
posed with which to pay at least a sub- 
stantial portion of it. 

It can be said for the Fallon bill that 
it not only represented fiscal responsi- 
bility, its user tax approximated equity 
as between user groups. If there was 
injustice in the tax provision, it was 
against the 57 million, automobile and 
small-truck owners and not against the 
big, commercial tractor-trailer operator. 
The 40,000 to 80,000 pound trucks have 
never paid a tax commensurate with 
their use of the highways, their damage 
to the highways, the congestion they 
create on the highways, and the great 
inconvenience their. relatively small 
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numbers necessarily cause to the gene...) 
motoring public. As they continy 
multiply, and especially if they becom, 
higher, wider, longer, and heavier fo, .. 
of which their lobby continually app). 
increasing pressure, they will finish +. 
job of making nervous wrecks of Amor. 
ica’s motorists. It is only natural to op. 
ject to taxes, regardless of the adyan. 
tages they may bring, provided it js fo 
that others may be made to pay them 
or should pay them. But there seem: 
little doubt that the trucking indy tre 
might have paid their portion of thp 
taxes imposed by the Fallon bill and stil] 
have made more profits than it wij] real- 
ize from the continued use of our pres. 
ent greatly congested, time-consuming 
and highly inadequate arterial hichways 
In an address in New York City after th, 
plan was unfolded to reconstruct t), 
40,000 miles of interstate system anq 
there had been time to study it, Kay 
Richards, head of the Motor Truck Diyi. 
sion of the American Manufacture;’s 
Association and secretary of the hich- 
way policy committee of that associa. 
tion, said that the trucking industry 
alone would save $1}% billion yearly on 
just labor and accident costs by such 
reconstruction. That would amount ‘oa 
saving for the trucking industry alone of 
$23 billion in the 16-year construction 
period or twice the amount of the pro- 
posed additional taxes against not just 
the trucking industry, but the entire 
motorcar industry. It would seem con- 
clusive that Mr. Richards, who is an 
honorable, able man and, by reason of 
his employment, greatly interested in the 
trucking industry, can be relied upon for 
the facts concerning this situation, It 
would also seem conclusive from the 
carefully prepared presentation of this 
national authority that the truckin 
dustry was getting a bargain in the Fal- 
lon highway bill. 

The big trucker has flaunted the en- 
treaties of the highway administrators 
of the Bureau of Public Roads and of the 
48 States with reference to the axle 
weights and gross weights which the 
highways can reasonably withstand. 
With powerful lobbies he has pressurt 
State legislatures into increasing the 
weight of his load and the size of his 
truck even when highway administrators 
were pleading that his action could only 
result in inordinate damage to the Na- 
tion’s highways, which they were trying 
to protect in order to serve him. He has 
maintained this action without ceasing 
through the years. While this was going 
on, records in many _ courthouses 
throughout our country were being mace 
which attest the fact that he did not 
always abide by the laws which he could 
not change by the pressure of his lobby 
Naturally his violations of weight limila- 
tions were causing highway destruction 
and needless economic loss to the other 
57 million motorists and to our counwy 
generally. 

So, while there is reveling in the ap- 
plause which the big commercial truck- 
ers are now receiving for their contr- 
bution in defeating a fine highway sytem 
for our people, while an unjust tax situ- 
ation is being continued in behalf of the 
large vehicle combinations at the expense 
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of the general motoring public, I just 
wonder if the final reaction to this 
wrecking operation is going to be as rosy 
.s it now appears on the morning after. 
while the many telegrams reaching 
Washington were quite formidable, they 
| not build a highway system and, in 


wl 
the end, they may serve to remind our 
negple not only of what caused the pres- 
ent condition of our highways but also 


f what prevented us from getting the 
nd of highways we need and must 
Now it is being said on all sides that 
we ought to pass a highway bill. Some 
are suggesting the calling of a special 
cession and the President himself has 
mentioned such a possibility. Others 


are saying that there should be a com- 


promise on highway legislation. The 
Fallon bill was a compromise and a con- 
iderable compromise at that. There 


would now seem to.be nothing left on 
which compromise should be made. 
Had the Democratic members of your 
Committee on Public Works agreed to 
report the Gore Senate bill, which was 
sponsored by Senate Democrats and a 
strong minority of Senate Republicans, 
q bill that rejected all the President’s 
recommendations, it would have passed. 
Had that happened, the President would 
have been placed in a very trying and 
ery embarrassing position. 

Having reported a bill which followed 
every Presidential recommendation ex- 
cept one—a bill in which the only re- 
jected provision was one condemned by 

President’s own appointed Comp- 
olier General, by his own Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, and by 
a substantial number of his own Repub- 
lian Senators—there seems reason to 
wonder not only as to whether there is 
anything on which to comprise but espe- 
cially as to whether there is any highway 
legislation for which the Republicans 
might vote, except, of course, that which 
would provide for a bond issue and a 
great increase in the people’s debt. 
Since the President’s own Secretary of 
the Treasury testified that the substi- 
tuted financing section was fiscally re- 
sponsible, uninflationary, and unobjec- 
tionable to him, what else could be 
asked? The substituted tax provision, 
while possibly not equitable to the 57 
million automobile and small truck own- 
ers, was at least a step in that direction. 

Your Committee on Public Works was 
given, and it accepted as a duty, the as- 
signment of writing a tax provision in 
highway legislation. In reporting the 
Fallon bill, it felt that it had acted 
responsibly and that it had presented 
an excellent measure to the House. In 
view of the great need for better high- 
ways and the enormous losses being suf- 
fered by the traveling public in the use 
of the present ones, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand the House vote on 
thismeasure, An expenditure of $24 bil- 
ion in 16 years for better highways and 
the promotion of our economy is a large 
one but it is relatively small when it is 
considered that, if there is no change in 
the present rate of expenditure, we shall 
Spend in the same 16-year period $650 
billion on defense, $55 billion on foreign 
aid, and more than $67 billion on public 
Works. It might be added that a por- 
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tion of the public works program, justly 
or unjustly, is oftentimes referred to as 
pork-barrel. As finally presented to the 
House after it had been amended, no 
Such criticism of the Fallon bill would 
have been merited. 

Therefore, if and when the House de- 
termines to again consider highway leg- 
islation, might it not be well for us to 
seriously ask ourselves the question as to 
whether that consideration should not be 
given to the very proposal which we 
recently rejected so hastily? If we are 
to act responsibly, if taxes are to be im- 
posed equitably as between the groups 
of motorists which should mainly pay 
for highways, it is difficult to conceive of 
legislation that would more fairly ac- 
complish that purpose. In the interest 
of our country and its people the Repub- 
licans ought to be willing to forego the 
unwise investment bankers high interest 
multibillion dollar bond issue and the 
Democrats should forget, if such in- 
fluenced them, that the administration 
originally recommended the highway 
program. The sole issue should be 
whether our motorists need better roads 
and whether they can afford the user- 
taxes that will build them. The answer 
seems to be that they do need them and 
that they actually will be saving money 
when they pay the taxes necessary to 
secure them. To act in the obvious in- 
terest of the people, the duty of Congress 
seems quite clear. 





A Tribute to Oveta Culp Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘uesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to the terms of Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1953, the Nation’s 10th 
Cabinet post was created by law on April 
11, 1953. That new Cabinet office was 
the position of Secretary of the newly 
created Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

To become the first Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
history of our great Nation the Presi- 
dent selected an outstanding citizen who 
had a distinguished record of public serv- 
ice prior to assuming the new Cabinet 
post. The Honorable Oveta Culp Hobby, 
as the Nation’s first Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, further distin- 
guished herself by her performance of 
duty in her new position. 

In his message to Cangress of March 
12, 1953, pertaining to the establishment 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the President of the United 
States in outlining the need for the new 
executive department and defining its 
purposes stated as follows: 

But good intent and high purpose are rot 
enough; all such programs depend for their 
success upon efficient, responsible adminis- 
tration, 


Secretary Hobby provided in full 
measure both efficient and responsible 
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administration. In addition to those 
attributes, she demonstrated an organi- 
zational genius and an understanding of 
public needs to the end that the vital 
functions performed by the multifold 
agencies under her supervision attained 
outstanding achievements in the field 
of public service during her tenure in 
office 

Under the guidance of Secretary 
lobby expanded Federal-State pro- 
grams were developed to provide better 
schools, improved medical facilities, 
more realistic care for the disabled and 
the aged, liberalized child welfare serv- 
ices, and accelerated medical research 
She instituted a program of vocational 
rehabilitation and education that in the 
years to come will find increasing num- 
bers of our disabled again becoming 
productive, self-sufficient citizens 

Secretary Hobby must share in the 
credit for the improvements that were 
made in our social security program by 
the Social Security Amendments of 
1954. Her department worked in close 
cooperation with the Committee on 
Ways and Means to prepare this impor- 
tant legislation which provided liber- 
alized benefits, expanded coverage, and 
improvements in the retirement test. 

It is not possible to detail Mrs. Hobby’s 
many accomplishments as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Suf- 
fice it to say that every American cit- 
izen will realize enduring benefits from 
her capable and selfless performance of 
duty. 

Mrs. Hobby has recently found com- 
pelling personal reasons that have ne- 
cessitated her return to private life. 
Her absence from public office will be 
sorely felt by those who were privileged 
to work with her and, indeed, by all 
Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, it is reported that one 
of her Cabinet colleagues once referred 
to Mrs. Hobby as “the best darn man in 
the Cabinet.” I would like to join in 


that remark and observe also that she 
is one of the most gracious ladies I have 
ever met. 

Mrs. Secretary, you have performed 


your task well and have the grateful 


thanks of your fellow citizens. 





Synthetic Fuels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on June 
15, I recommended to the Congress that 
it consider the feasibility of diverting 
into a synthetic-fuels project some of 
the vast Federal expenditures that are 
now being earmarked for the develop- 
ment of commercial atomic energy. 
Since then I have inquired further into 
the possibilities of a synthesis-fuels in- 
dustry, and I have also attempted to pur- 
sue the multitudinous reports on atomic 
energy that have originated in this 
country and abroad. I believe that it is 
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now time to take another look at the 
situation. 

Many of the statements issued from 
Geneva during the conference on atoms 
for peace have tended to give the im- 
pression that commercia] application of 
atomic power on a universal scale is just 
around the corner. The general public 
has been led to believe that electricity 
produced by nuclear fission will soon 
be marketable at prices far less than the 
cost involved in the use of conventional 
fuels. On closer examination, however, 
we discover that cheap electric power 
from the atom is still confined to the 
realm of theory; there are no definite 
assurances, in fact, that reactors will 
ever be able to produce the lowest-cost 
electricity, particularly in areas within 
close proximity of the coal areas of our 
country. 

There are too many factors involved 
for us to go all out in’ the direction of 
atomic power to the exclusion of coal] and 
other fuels. If the Government is going 
to subsidize construction of the reactors 
and other necessary facilities, if the Gov- 
ernment is oing to undertake to insure 
property and personnel against damage 
that could be inflicted in the event of an 
accident in an atomic plant, if the Gov- 
ernment is going to underwrite commer- 
cia] operations against losses incurred in 
developmental programs—then there 
may be a basis for the assertion that 
nuclear fission will become a principal 
source of electric power. I would im- 
agine that it can be authoritatively 
stated that electricity at TVA rates can 
be made available in various areas of the 
country if the Federal Government is 
willing to pour sufficient funds into the 
atomic energy program. 

The hazard problem alone would add 
congiderable expense to overall opera- 
tional costs of a commercial atomic en- 
ergy plant unless—as has been suggested 
by some of the reaay spenders of Federal 
funds—the Government is willing to ac- 
cept insurance risk. Harold L. Price, Di- 
rector of the Division of Civilian Appli- 
cation, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, has stated that the hazard 
catastrophe potential is more serious 
than anything now known in the insur- 
ance industry. Mr. Price states that the 
possibility of a serious catastrophe seems 
very remote, but he nevertheless raised 
a question which is of maximum impor- 
tance in the promotion of nuclear fission 
on a commercial basis. 

In our enthusiasm for this new type 
of power, let us try to be realistic and 
attempt to determine just how much it 
would be practical for our Government to 
invest in the program. Fuel experts are 
of the opinion that, even if the most 
optimistic predictions on atomic power 
come true, this method of generation 
will provide only about 10 percent of the 
electricity to be consumed by the United 
States in 1975. The fact is that coal, 
which has always been the principal 
source of electric power, will be con- 
sumed in constantly increasing quanti- 
ties by the utilities within the next 20 
years. Coal will get a rising share of 
newly developed electric capacity; it will 
also supplant oil and gas under boilers 
as the reserves of those short-term fuels 
gradually become depleted. According 
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to the United States Geological Survey 
there are upward of 1 trillion 200 bil- 
lion tons of recoverable coal in the 
Unitea States—enough to produce more 
than a billion tons a year for a thousand 
years. Because of this abundance of 
coal, America can face the future with 
full confidence that there will be ample 
supplies of liquid and gaseous fuels ir- 
respective of the duration of our petro- 
Jeum and natural gas resources. These 
fuels will come from coal through syn- 
thesis. 

The Bureau of Mines has informed me 
that, according to the consensus of ex- 
perts in the field, the fuels synthesis 
process will eventually furnish the bulk 
of our requirements of liquid fuels. The 
Bureau of Mines further states: 

The switch from petroleum and natural 
gas to coal in the long run is understand- 
able when one considers that more than 
80 percent of our mineral: fuels (exclusive 
of radioactive materials) is coal—enough to 
last for centuries. 





Both Japan and Germany manufac- 
tured important amounts of synthetic 
gasoline and oil during World War II. 
In the Union of South Africa, a new syn- 
thetic-fuels plant is expected to produce 
annually a total of 55 million gallons of 
gasoline, 7 million gallons of oil, and 15 
million gallons of chemicals. 

One of the methods for producing 
fuels and chemicals from coal is the 
hydrogenation process. The Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Co., which at Insti- 
tute, W. Va., in 1952 pioneered the first 
commercial plant to produce chemicals 
directly from raw coal, has isolated and 
identified more than 100 different chem- 
icals in its short history. Some of these 
chemicals have interesting possibilities 
as medicines, new fabrics, paints, plas- 
tics, and insecticides. Whereas it took 
nerly an hour to process coal by German 
methods, Carbide’s new process does it in 
about 4 minutes. 

The research which eventually led to 
the establishment of the Carbide hydro- 
genation plant was actually undertaken 
because the company was concerned 
about the future supplies of petroleum 
and natural gas, and it was decided to 
explore the possibilities of a synthesis 
fuels plant in this country. While the 
need for manufacturing gasoline and oil 
from coal has not yet materialized, there 
is no question about the ability of the 
Carbide plant to produce them. Dr. J. 
George Davidson, president of the com- 
pany, said at the time of the plant's 
opening: 

Carbide & Carbon has no intention of 
making any gasoline at Institute if we can 
help it, but we would have to be pretty 
dull if after running the plant for a few years 
we didn’t know how to make gasoline. 


Certainly it would not be fair to a 
progressive organization such as the 
Carbide Co. if the United States Govern- 
ment were to subsidize construction of a 
plant to be operated’in competition 
with this firm, and I want it under- 
stood that I am making no such recom- 
mendation. I am convinced, however, 
that it would be to the distinct advan- 
tage of this Nation—from the stand- 
point of security as well as to protect 
fuel supplies for use over the long 
range—if some of the money which is 
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going into the development of atom, 
power for commercial use would be «,, 
verted into one or more synthesis plan: 
The time has arrived for at least 
consideration of such a program, 
With billions of dollars being jnyec,. 
each year in the Nation’s defense stypy¢. 
ture, the future need for synthetic fy, 
cannot be questioned. Should the Unite, 
States be forced into another world con. 
flict, there is definite danger that y 
would be prevented from brin . 
foreign oil whatsoever into our port: 
Under these circumstances our indy. 
trial and military machines would ; 


h 


such a sudden demand upon the petro. 
leum and natural gas industries of 
country that a supplementary supply » 
synthesis might be the only deterrey; 
to a fuels shortage. What better jn. 
vestment, then, could be made aj 
time that a potential stockpile of gaso. 
line and oil in the form of a coal hydyo- 
genation plant? 

espite the fact that there has bee 
some upturn in the production of ¢oq| 
during the first 8 months of this year, 
as compared with 1954 output, there ; 
heavy unemployment in some of the 
coal-mining communities of America. 
Here is a laboring force eager to par. 
ticipate in the construction of a syp. 
thetic-fuels plant. By providing em. 
ployment for these men the Government 
would encourage them to remain in coa! 
areas and thus be available for mining 
work when demands for coal increas 
In my district we have the men, and we 
have adequate coal and water resource: 
for the operation of such a plan. The 
citizenry of my area are most enthusi- 
astic about the possibility of havi: 
Government give some attention to th 
idea. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps during th 
end session of this Congress it would 
advisable to review the progress that 
been made thus far in syntheti 
and to look into their pctentials and | 
expected time that they will becom 
necessary part of the overall energy pro- 
gram. Congress should solicit the vie 
of fuel experts connected with the pe- 
troleum, natural-gas, and coal indus- 
tries, as well as with Union Carbide and 
other firms which have ventured in 
way or another into synthetic-fuels ! 
search. Let us ascertain whether orn 
it would be to the general interest if 
were to earmark some funds for th 
building of coal, oil, and gas plants that 
would be available for conversion into 
commercial enterprises. 

No doubt we will also hear from t! 
factions whose objection to such a | 
gram is that synthesis fuels cannot com- 
pete with other sources of energy on 4 
price ‘basis. I say to you that 
can atomic energy compete. Let m 
quote for your perusal the followi! 
paragraphs of a news story from Geneva 
that appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal: 

Now turn to America. The United § 
with abundant cheap coal and oil, r« 
no urgent need for atom power. Of 
the companies which make react 
frankly that most of their utility « 
customers have no early expectat 
cutting costs by building atom plant 
primary motive is to stake this out as 40 
area of private rather than public powe! 
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At this time, I quote from an editorial Results of the Republican Tax Program 1955 the index stood at 140. Average 
‘appeared in the United States Press 


1950 


thal 





of the 83d Congress weekly earnings in manufacturing for 
association’s Commentary on National 1953 was $71.69; a comparable figure for 
affairs. This editorial material is used ete f July 1955 stood at $75.76. Employment 
widely in newspapers throughout the EXTENSION OF REMARKS in 1953 averaged 62.2 million persons: in 
country and I recommend = eo = a oP July 1955 a comparable figure was 64.9 
nse it raises a question which has too million persons. 
an been overlooked in the headlong HON. DANIEL A. REED Thus, it is apparent that by creating 
drive toward a utopia powered by atomic oF eee Saas an economic environment that is favor- 
energy: IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES able to development and growth we have 
are PEACEFUL POLLUTION Tuesday, August 2, 1955 achieved a prosperity never before at- 
It is a long time since anyone has believed ’ * eran er s _,, tained in our history. It is a prosperity 
a is saver sO Miraculous that the car ., Mr. REED = New York. | Mr. Speaker, in which our citizens from every segment 
k << required to stop now and then to it has always been my opinion that our of our economy have shared. 


ut the tank * * * but the topflight free-enterprise system operates best 
nnysicists of the United States, Britain, When there is the minimum amount of 
fran e, and the U. S. S. R. now know how to. governmental restriction and regulation 
get power out of the atom and create, at the that is consistent with the protection of 
same time, more atomic fuel than they the public interest. When American 
irned in the first place. initiative and ingenuity are permitted to 
In their Geneva confab, the scientific oo forward without artificial restraints 
wizards have revealed their innermost, imposed by needless barriers in our tax 
» top secrets—on the peaceful uses Of + ucture and without other unnecessary 
nic energy—including the last remain- — eck a Sees eee sae 
secret of the neutron which forever 80Ve€rnmental restraints, it can be ex- 
hanishes the fear of running out of what it Pected that our American economy will 
cea to stoke the atomic furnace. prosper and expand. I have seen this 
There is obvious emphasis in the en- happen time and time again with agri- 
thusiastic reports from this latest Geneva Culture, labor, and business sharing in 
Conference that the discussions have noth- the resulting benefits because of the 
ing to do with the earlier and more homicidal built-in incentives contained in our free- 
se of the atom. It is all a part, of course, enterprise economy. 
f the furious effort to distract the world’s It is for that reason that I now view 


tenti ; gress at annihila- .s j : 
attention from further progress at annihila~ ith oreat interest the healthy condition 
Yet it is difficult for the unscientific 


mind to grasp the fact that these dissectors Of Our economy and the effect of the tax How the Settlement of Kansas Affected 


protons and neutrons can share their reduction program carried out in the a ie | " 
nermost secrets, yet reveal nothing of mili- Republican 83d Congress. It will be re- Our National Life—The Struggle Be 
ientfieanes. called that in 1954 the greatest tax re- tween Freedom and Slavery Still Goes 
But discussion of a study of the earth, duction program in the history of our On 
air, and water around the vast plutanium Nation was carried out with total annual 
nt at Hanford, Wash., revealed something tax relief of $7.4 billion being granted % 
- - J a a 
1 hazard that has been kept pretty quiet to our American taxpayers. At that EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


since the early days of atomic tinkering. In tjme individual income taxes were re- oF 
spite of elaborate protective measures, the 


plant is leaking radioactivity which is show- duced $3 billion; excise taxes were HON. DEWEY SHORT 


ip in fishes in the Columbia River, in Slashed $1 billion; the expiration of the 
is aud even in jackrabbits. The concen- excess-profits tax reduced the tax burden 


Under the able leadership of our Pres- 
ident and the distinguished Secretary of 
the Treasury and with sound legislation 
enacted by the Congress, our country 
today can view with confidence new eco- 
nomic and social goals to be obtained in 
the foreseeable future. But continuing 
to act with prudence and courage, we can 
look forward to sustained national prog- 
ress and prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying to me, as 
it must be to all the Members in the 
House of Representatives, to review the 
salutary advantages that have been de- 
rived from the tax program enacted 
during the Republican 83d Congress. 
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tration (or radiophosphorus) was found to by another $2 billion; and $1.4 billion IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
be over 100,000 times normal in small fish in tax savings resulted from the enact- Tuesday, August 2, 1955 

i 5 times as great in some birds, yet the ment of the Internal Revenue Code of Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker. a few years 
biologists considered this well below the 1954 ‘ ae vere senna ‘ » year: 
dnaenids te. “Chee atte. omeve. ve. ago William Colfax Markham endowed 


he casinhe ' ‘ 
it if the concentration in the Columbia die Gaettsanel a te Seocenst aacoes the Markham lecture course to be Geliv~ 
River were to reach the allowable maximum Gaile of 1004 wos elit om: teackiental af. ered at Baker University in Baldwin, 
inking water, the fish could not be ~ ee = be ‘ Kans. 
fect of this ‘monumental legislation. Dr. Markham is a widely known pub- 
This, together with earlier discussions of Principally, this legislation was designed lisher, a great poet, and true statesman. 
the problem of disposing of radioactive trash tO Provide a just and equitable tax law He has done as much or more for the 
from atomic plants, suggests that when and a sound tax structure that would be development of our public highways and 
ee 5 eae as y eget ages pe sel gaa oe ee a development country roads as any other one man in 
You can’t fill in swamps with it And . Recent economic statistics released by ee ee ee eee re 
Pigg an : : : : ae sini na ” has served his God, his country, and his 
you can’t kick it around till it gets lost. the Department of Commerce indicate fellow man well, sie 
shat takes thousands of years. that this program of tax reduction and To aan surprise and gratification. I 
Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the tx revision has acted to stimulate our \4; invitéd to deliver the Markham lec- 
day is not too far away when there will CCOOmy | and provide unprecedented ture at Baker University on May 30, 
have been developed a safe and efficient ae ae ba ee Legal tl ——— 1954. Because I have had many requests 
method of using the atom to generate tor ane iiahaniats pnt pihapeg aie for copies of that address I include ‘it 
electricity and for other peacetime pur- previous te oak Wika wee high si the under permission to extend my remarks 
poses. But, meanwhile, it should be re- jeyel of economic activity has been = — eas — eee ai, Sees 
membered that the United States cannot achieved despite drastically reduced Fed- ,, re eee ee pe Selec 
afford to invest indiscriminately in a eral expenditures. Statistics for 1955 ana my fellow Americans. the history of 
project whose practicability haS not yet indicate that the current year will sub- Kansas is long, rugged, challenging, thrilling, 
been established. Coalisa proved source Stantially exceed in terms of production, and romantic. As far back as 1541 Francisco 
of heat and power and of gaseous and employment, and income any othercom- De Coronado traveled aver the plains of what 
liquic fuels. Under the circumstances, = ee a a Se eee — SOEeeaa. Gee ‘ome em aiuin- ane 
‘sit not logical to consider investing in ak an 6364.5 reg the eet fer Spanish explorers came into what is now 
4 number of synthetic-fuels plants ae a tie second quarter of 1955 is your great State. Those explorations and 
rather than to continue to spend vast ; = : = ee ae ee surveys were followed by expeditions by men 
$385 billion. Personal income in 1953 


° ’ 3 : : : like Lewis and Clark in 1804 and later by 
‘mounts in the belief that the dollar sign was $286 billion; the annual rate in July oj. John C. Fremont. 





will eventually efface the question mark 1955 was $301 billion. The industrial From about 1830 to 1854 Kansas was an 
that hovers over commercial atomic production index—1947 to 1949 equals Indian territory settled by many different 
» bower? 100—for 1953 averaged 134; for July Indian tribes, many of whom had been 
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from the east and southeast of this 
great State White men who dared settle 
the Indian territory during those years, par- 
ticularly since Missouri became a State in 
1821 until 1854 when Kansas became an or- 
ganized territory, did so at great risk and 
great peril. Those pioneer men and women 
who marched westward to carve out of the 
wilderness a mighty empire were men and 
women who prized liberty, who sought new 
and larger freedoms and who through their 
patience and perseverance, 
through hardships and sacrifices and endur- 
ances helped build this great commonwealth 
in the center of our great Nation. 

Kansas is in the heart of America which 
your great United States Senator John J. 
Ingalls once characteristically said was the 
“navel of the Nation.” And the activities 
and incidents attendant to the forming of an 
organized territory and the carving out of a 
State here in the heart of nerica led the 
great historian George Bancroft to at 
“Kansas wa the miracle of the age 

I hope that we have not forgotten com- 
pletely those brave men and women who 
marched westward in covered wagons, who 
lived in dugouts, and houses; who burned 
buffalo chips for fuel, who lived on buffalo 
and antelope and deer and prairie chicken 
and wild game until they could carve out 
homesteads, cultivate the soil, build them 
crude huts, to make Kansas one of the lead- 
ing States of our Union. 

I want to say now, President Horn, that 
I consider it a rare privilege, 
ure and a distinct honor to be invited to 
come back to this memorable in 
of learning, my beloved alma mater, Baker 
University, at its 96th commencement. And 
especially being a Missourian I am flattered 
and more than honored, just a wee bit 
surprised, that I would be invited to 
on this particular day in the history of Kan- 
fas celebrating the 100th anniversar ] 
signing of the Kansas-Nebraska | 
repealed the Missouri Compromise 
much aware of the events that took place 
from 1854, 100 years ago today when Frank- 
lin Pierce as President signed this bill, c 
to January 29, 1861, 7 years later. I am 
reminded of all the tumult and turmoil 
etrife and conflict and the highway robbery 
and the arson and the murders that were 
committed between the people of Missoi 
and Kansas back and forth acress the line 
that separated them. So I am just a bit 
surprised and I am much aware that the 
evenis that took place during those years 
of 1854 to 1861 while Kansas was a Terri- 
tory, would hardly encourage a warm wel- 
come to any neighbor from Missouri. 

Nevertheless 1 am glad to be here. And 
lest I forget it I want to point out th: 
in spite of the fact that Quantril a litt 
later with 400 men marched into Lawren¢ 
and sacked it killing ruthlessly 150 helpless 
citizens and burned the town, some of you 
Jayhawkers got what was given by you to 
my fellow Missourians in the days gone by 
because of the retaliatory power you pos- 
sessed in inflicting punishment upon the 
Missouri maurauders. 

Not all Missourians were cutthroats and 
assassins, though we can boast of our share 
of the men who stole elections in those 
days. It hasn't completely died out. You 
know there is a little machine that operates 
in Kansas City, that still operates effectively, 
because it goes back a long time. They still 
vote people who have been dead for 20 years 
by taking the names off the tombstone and 
can when they ask to see ballots they have 
written, destroy or burn those ballots. Pen- 
dergastism can still Co a more effective job 
than was done back in Kansas when it was 
a Territory. But not all of the Missourians 
even in those days of the 1850’s were bad 
people and not all of them were against the 
views entertained by many of the early set- 
tlers of Kansas who came from New Eng- 
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land and Pennsylvania and in whose breasts 
fiercely burned the love of freedom. 

It might interest you to know that my own 
grandfather who came from the hills of east 
Tennessee in 1849 on, his way to California, 
when he hit the Ozarks in southwest Mis- 
souri said, “This is as near heaven as I ever 
hope or want to get” so he settled there. 
And though he came from Roane County, 
east Tennessee, which happens to be the 
county of our former great Spez r of the 
House, Mr. RAysurNn, of Texas, he believed 
in the Union and he fought for the Union 
and he fought the bushwackers in Stone 
County of southwest Missouri north of the 
Arkansas line at the same time John Brown 
and Jim Lane and Charley Robinson and 
some others were fi 
Kansas side of the Missouri line. 

Not a)! of the Ki ans agreed in those ter- 
rible years Kan became a Territory in 
1854 and un she was admitted to the 
Union, in 1861, LeCompton, Leavenworth, 
and Atchison were proslavery. But you 
have old Wakarusa, Lawrence, and Topeka 
that believed in free soil and free men and 
free State. So the conflict was intense, firs 
between the white settlers who had fough 
the native Indian tribes, later .on betwee 
the white men themselves, who so violently 
disagreed in their views on the matter of 
Slavery. 

My friends, Baker University here at Bald- 
win is really a most suitable place to com- 

of the Kansas-Neb- 
raska Act of a century ago because Baldwin 
is the first stopping place along the Old 
Santa Fe Trail. The Federal Government had 
established it in 1853 and 40 days after 
Franklin Pierce had signed the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill allowing them to decide whether 
or not they wanted to be freemen or slaves. 
Within 40 days after he signed the bill, 
Bishop Ames sent a preacher on horseback 
into the territory of Kansas whose job it 
was to spy out the land and see what contri- 
butions the church could make in helping 
to improve and encourage educational and 
cultural development of the lives of this new 
prospective State. So it came to pass that 
the first sermon to white settlers in Kansas 
was preached by the Reverend William H. 
Goode on July 9, 1854, in the Kibbee cabin 
ust north of Baldwin. 

Here at this place on the Santa Fe Trail 
in this parti J ped in 
history, we gather on this anniversary s 
meaningful in the history of this great State. 
My, what a change. Today this rectangle, 
210 miles stretching from Nebraska on the 
north to Oklahoma on the south, 410 miles 
from Missouri on the east to Colorado on the 
west, with 2 million people, rich in oil, coal, 
lead, and zinc, is the breadbasket of America, 
the greatest wheat-producing State in the 
Nation and in the world, with the great oil 
refineries,.with your flour mills, with your 
cattle raising and livestock, and meatpack- 
ing industry. 

Kansas had only 100,000 people at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War. After Horace 
Greeley and Abraham Lincoln had come out 
to the Territory and made speeches against 
the extension of slavery, Kansas showed her 
appreciation and loyalty to the cause of the 
North and against slavery by sending more 
than 20,000 troops, President Horn, out of 
approximately 100,000 population. And in 
every conflict in which we have been en- 
gaged since as a Nation, the loyal sons and 
citizens of Kansas who believe in freedom 
have always shown a willingness if not an 
eagerness to ontribute their part in order 
to bring a’ ‘victory and to extend the 
blessings of ..berty which we ourselves en- 
joy to other: less fortunate. 

This legislation signed by the President 
and passed by the Congress in 1854 making 
Kaisas a Territory naturally had a massive 
and almost terrible impact. A violent situ- 
ation arose between proslavery and anti- 
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slavery factions Fraudulent ele 
held, conflicting constitutions we 
rival slates of candidates wer: 
There was bitterness and strife 
shed so that Kansas was referrex 
days of John Brown as “bleedi: 
It resulted in the historic Lin: 
debate, through which it helped 
way for Lincoln to enter the W 
It triggered the Civil War; it 
for the great Republican Party 
act permitted the people in Kan 
braska to determine whether ~. 
should come into the Union 4s fr 

The impact of the settleme 
upon our national life was mon 
far reaching. It determined t 
destiny of our country, when tl 
the Missouri Compromise aro. 
they had never been aroused bef 
mightily the course of the hi 
United States was changed by r 
one great question, whether this g 
of Kansas should be settled by } 
ers or by planters with servant 
the way brought forth a new part 
publican Party, dedicated to free 
lahor, to free speech, and to free 

Thus it is that Kansas stands 
in our Nation of the eternal strug 
freedom and slavery. Today 100 
after the signing of the Kan 
Act which evolved from the issu¢ 
a fight for men’s minds again e1 
world. Again Kansas has a ce? 
this crusade. This time she pri 
stead of the issue as 100 years 
She provides a Kansan to lead t 
for freedom. I asked President } 
3 or 4 weeks ago saying I would lil 
ment from him to read to the Ja\ 
here in the heart of America o1 
ticular occasion. Though he h 
or less accidently to have been | 
he said he spent the impressionat 
his young life here in Kansas on 
prairies of your sublime and o 
climate where you can have heat 
and everything between. If you 
the weather just wait 15 minut 
will get a different brand. I wa 
to you, President Horn, this letter 
greeting to you through me from 
dent of the United States: 

THE WHITE Hie 
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The Honorable Dewey Snort, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washingt 

DeaR Dewey: I wish I cou 
when you deliver the Mark 1 
Baker University. I know how vi\ 
sorbing will be your treatment of 
of the settlement of Kansas on ou 
life. 

In this great event and the clo 
settlement of Nebraska were embe 
issues that loom important in 
of our country. A symbol of we 
pansion, the settlement of the K 
tory characterized the Nation's g: 
ing the 19th century. Strongly 
at birth by the terrible intelle 
physical struggle involving slave 
country, Kansas visually symboliz 
sion and the strife that finally 





















the War Between the States. In m 


these events of a century ago was t 
of the Republican Party. 


It is fitting, therefore, that du 


centennial year—a year in which : 
freedom on a global scale are in de 


test for supremacy—Americans e' 


should give recognition to this de« 
ingful anniversary. 
Sincerely, 





Dwicnrt D. EIseENH 


My only regret about this occa 
afternoon is that your dear friend 


dear friend, one of the greatest 
Baker University ever had, a 
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f mine, and perhaps that is the 
nn I was invited to deliver this lec- 
not present. Although he knows 
ile I was born and lived all my life 
Ozarks in southwest Missouri that I 
x less a Kansan by adoption be- 

I did graduate from Baker University 
ught for 4 happy years down at South- 
1t Winfield under a great Baker 
Dr. Albert Emanuel Kirk, whom 
.ppy to see is present this afternoon 
son-in-law, Harold Case, whom I 

g to stay over to hear tomorrow. I 
Billy Markham. We call him Dad 


i 


Mat m down in the Delta House. 
oa ve this letter from Dad Markham. 
As : know he is a great publisher, poet, 


man, who has done as much for 

yment of our national highways 

Federal roads as any other one man in 

rv. He now lives at Swarthmore, 

Pa I have written to him 3 or 4 times 
ion May the 10th Dad Markham wrote 


Dear DEWEY: In reference to your receiv- 

message from President Eisenhower 

to include in your address at Bald- 

would like to suggest that I presume 

will be addressed to you and I want 

est that having incorporated it in 

iddress you turn it over to President 

with the suggestion that I shall be very 

to have the message framed and hung 
he Old Castle Museum. 

“Fraternally, 
“W. C. MARKHAM.” 
And I turn it over to you now, President 


On an occasion like this naturally it is a 

temptation to reminisce. I have re- 

ewed and brought out altogether too inade- 

tely and too briefly the romantic chal- 

ging and interesting history of the terri- 

f the State of Kansas. But for the few 

es remaining I would like for us to 

ir thought about to this great con- 

between freedom and slavery that is still 

ging throughout the world. 

Lincoln said shortly after Kansas became 

State, that this Republic could not remain 

ve and half free. I don’t think that 

world can forever remain half slave and 

ee. Twice in our generation we have 

sht and won two world wars but have 

the peace in both instances. In addi- 

ti we have been engaged in a sort of so- 

ed police action over in Korea that has 

is over 145,000 casualties and more than 

$15 billion. Fortunately the spilling of blood 

eased. The shooting has been stopped, 

10 one can rest assured that there is any 

peace in the Far East or anywhere else in 
the world in this tragic and sad hour. 

It's an uneasy truce under which we live, 


I have had my fingers crossed ever since 
tiations began at Panmunjom. My fears 

le n whether there can be any perma- 
I peace or economic stability in the Far 
East or throughout the world with a divided 


Korea. You cannot arbitrarily draw an arti- 
ficial line across a country dividing it in 
two, separating 30 millions of people of the 
same origin, who speak the same language, 
have the same ideals and aspirations and 
hopes to remain at peace, anymore than you 
uld divide the people of the United States 
fast and west of the Mississippi River. 

There is no peace in the world today and I 
fear there will be none in our time because 
unfortunately after winning two World Wars 
and becoming bogged down in a Korean stale- 
mate the world today is divided into two 
armed camps between East and West, be- 
tween free men and slaves. And unfor- 
tunately since V-E and V-J Days in 1945, 
‘ess than a decade since, our so-called ally 
has reached out and drawn within her orbit 
nearly 800 million of peoples or nearly one- 
third of the total of the world’s population. 
The western countries that believe in God, 


believe in the Christian religion are alined 





against a country that is dogmatic and 
aethistic that considers all religions an opiate 
of the people. Wonderful nations that be- 
lieve in the democratic processes of free 
men, in government of and by and for the 
people stand against other nations behind 
the Iron Curtain that believe in totalitarian 
powers of government under a ruthless dic- 
tatorsh hese wonderful nations that be- 
lieve e fundamental economic philoso- 
vate enterprise and individual in- 
e another group of nations that 
believe in ey thing owned and controlled 
by <he state, and the individual a helpless 
cog 1n a grinding wheel. There are two con- 
trasting sophies of life, two hostile, ir- 








phy of 


itiative 














reconcil ideologies of politics, religion 
and economics. The world which the Presi- 
dent referred to is separated between slaves 
and free men in the fight that is going on 
today. 


Now then whether you like it or not, or 
whether I like it, we have got to put forth 
every effort in our power to live decently with 
men, to achieve a just and a lasting peace 
because the world is so small. It is closer 
from Baldwin, Kans., to Leningrad than it 
was from Baldwin to Kansas City in the 
Civil War. ‘The remotest spot on this earth 

ily few hours from Baldwin. Coming 
K from Australia after visiting the Far 
East and Korea, this was several years ago, I 
er of Commerce at Hono- 
I luncheon and had dinner 
with my family the next evening in Wash- 
ington, D. C The year following, coming 
back from the Near East, I had breakfast in 
unch in my Office, spent 3 hours in 
Washington and that evening had dinner 
with my folKs down in southwest Missouri 
near the Kansas-Oklahoma line. And I was 
traveling in an ox cart, a C-54. The other 
day two of our boys flew from Los Angeles 
to New York in 3 hours and 45 minutes. 

We are going to have to do our best to get 
along with other people but we also know 
this, enigmatic as the Russian peopie are 
they are bent on world domination and as 
long as you have 14 mad dogs in the Krem- 
lin, as long as this hungry Russian bear 
reaches out with her hungry paws and pulls 
in all of the countries in eastern Europe from 
the Baltic to the Balkans, as long as she takes 
over all of Manchuria, the south half of 
Sakhalin and the north half of Korea, and 
now is backing the aggression in Indochina 
and threatening all southeast Asia, we must 
remain practical and be realistic and fortify 
ourselves against any eventuality. In sheer 
self-protection and for our own survival in 
this global conflict between slavery and free- 
dom today we must build up and maintain 
our military might, our economic strength, 
and our spiritual power. We must build up 














invincible on land, sea, and in the air. We 
must 1 within our means, preserve the 
value of the dollar, expand a healthy econ- 
omy, and fortify our religious faith. There 
is no easy way out of our dilemma. 

A day or two after his confirmation by the 
United States Senate, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson came into my office and paid me a 
courtesy call and I said, “Mr. Secretary, I feel 
flattered and honored that you called on 
me. We are going to have to work together 
as a team, I think the President and the 
American people are most fortunate to 
persuade a@ man with your long and suc- 
cessful business experience to dispose of 
your stock and to accept one of the most 
responsible positions in our Government, a 
job that forced one man to leap out of the 
window and another man to resign., I think 
we are lucky to have you, Mr. Wilson, who 
as head of General Motors employed 486,000 
peopie doing a $7 billion volume of business 
each year. Agreed, Mr. Secretary, that is 
peanuts to what you have now. Instead of 
employing fewer than a half million people 
you have 5 million working for you, 3!, mil- 
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lion in uniform, 1,280,000 civilians, and in- 
stead of doing a volume of $7 billion a year, 
in 1 year we spent over $52 billion on our 
national defense, twice as much money as 
our total national debt at the end of World 
War I which was 26 billi - 

We can’t forever go on with all our wealth 
and resources, our inventive, scientific gen- 
ius carrying such an onerous load Heavy 


ices made 





i 


as our taxes are, great as the sacri 
it’s much cheaper to have adequate national 
defense than to suffer defeat And anyone 
who has traveled through the Third Reich 
or Japan since the close of World War II 
will realize that without an argument. We 
must build up and maintain our strength 
on land, sea, and in the air, but we must 


also realize that the same time we cannot 
have military might without economic 
strength So America must be strong not 


only militarily but economically because the 
battlefront can never be stronger than the 
homefront. We want security, but we have 
to secure it with solvency The two are wed. 
Whenever you divorce them you destroy 
both. Lenin once wrote that America, like 
every capitalistic country, would spend her- 
self into bankruptcy. 

The hi pe of Stalin and Molotov is that 
we will Knock ourselves out by our own 
profligacy. They know that a bankrupt na- 
tion never licked anybody and never will. 
If they can syphon off our wealth in eco- 
nomic and military aid to foreign nations 
all over the world, if they can engage us in 
sideline wars on the vast periphery of the 
Soviet Union, Korea yesterday, Indochina 
today, Iran tomorrow, if Russia can drain 
our resources and bleed us white, then she 
can win the cold war and she can win this 
conflict between freedom and slavery 
out ever firing a shot or losing a man She 
has been doing a pretty good job of 

I don’t want us to become bogged down in 
another jungle war. If we must fight I want 
us to choose the place and the time on 
grounds to our advantage. 
come involved in another global conflict I 
think I can assure you there will be no sanc- 
tuary behind any line of demarcation 

America must remain strong in these try- 
ing and troublesome times. During these 
days of tumult and terror, of toil and trouble, 
we have got to remain strong not only in 
military strength, but also in an economic 
sense because after all every military man 
with whom I have talked, be he admiral or 
general, will quickly confess to you that 
after all, the thing that won World War II 
for the allies over the axis power was not 
only the men in uniform in our Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps and Air Force, it was also 
the men and women who toiled on our farms, 
in our mines and forests and factories, that 
produced the food and the weapons and the 
sinews of war to feed, clothe, and equip 12 
million men and women in our own Armed 





with- 


Should we be- 





Forces, and millions of our allies, to save 
the battle of Stalingrad and the battle of 
Britain 


But there is one other way in which I 
think we have got to be strong Not only 
must we build up and maintain our military 
might against this threat facing us, not only 
preserve our economic strength without 
which you cannot build up strong military 
forces, but folks, most important of all is to 
have a moral resurgence, a spiritual revival 
in this country where men and women will 
realize that no nation or people can be 
stronger than the intelligence and character 
of its citizens. 

We must realize that we are engaged in 
a global war for the hearts and minds and 
souls of men. We are not going to win the 
global conflict between slavery and freedom 
with guns and tanks and planes and bombs 
alone. As I tried to tell my fraternity broth- 
ers down at the Delta House last night, this 
is an ideological war in which we are engaged. 
It is a war between ideals and philosophies 


Pd 
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and the only way to overcome a bad philoso- 
phy is with a good one. 

An idea can be the most dangerous weapon 
on earth. You can’t shoot it with a rifle, 
you can’t stab it with a bayonet, you can’t 
destroy it with an atomic bomb. Truth, 
though crushed to the earth, will rise again; 
murder, though it hath no tongue, will speak 
with most miraculous organ, 

Let us go forth from this commencement 
at Baker University, whose history: has been 
side by side with the history of Kansas, this 
institution of learning that rea.izes the im- 
portance and the value of religious training 
in yocations of spiritual idealism, this col- 
lege to which Abraham Lincoln contributed 
at its beginning and which has proved its 
worth over almost a century of time. Be- 
cause of the magnificent contribution which 
Baker has given not only to the physical 
development and material growth, but to the 
spiritual enlightenment and the moral ad- 
vancement of this great and Nation, 
Jet us go forth from this commencement 
resolved in our hearts and in our wills that 
we will put forth every effort to keep America 
strong, not only to build up and maintain 
military might, not only to preserve our eco- 
nomic strength, but to extend good will and 
to teach a gospel of love, a fellowship, and 
cooperation with men everywhere in order 
that we can end this age-old conflict between 
slavery on the one hand and freedom on 
the other and bring about a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and all men. 


State 


The Distinguished Leadership of Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Augist 2, 1955 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable JosErpH W. MarTIN, JR., of 
the 14th Congressional District of Mas- 
sachusetts, deserves the praise and an- 
preciation of the Nation for his out- 
standing leadership in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and as an influential leader 
in our national affairs. 

Since 1939 the beloved gentleman from 
Massachusetts has served as either 
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Speaker or minority leader of the House 
of Representatives. Previous to that 
time he had served in a succession of 
important positions in the House of Rep- 
resentatives since first coming to Con- 
gress in 1925. 

It has been my cherished privilege 
to “laim JOE MarTIN as a friend and col- 
league during his entire term of service 
in the United States Congress. In war 
and in peace, in adversity and in pros- 
perity, the example and wisdom of this 
sturdy New Englander have lent courage 
and forthrightness to all who have 
served with him. His perception and 
understanding embody the steadfast- 
ness of the past, the reality of the pres- 
ent, and the hope of the future. The 
jeadership qualities of JOSEPH W. Mar- 
TIN, JR., put him foremost as the guard- 
ian of the rights and liberties of men 
end of nations. 

The counsel and guidance of our ad- 
mired minority leader have served to 
ease the legislative burdens that each of 
us must bear. Regardless of seniority 
in the House or tenure in office, each 
Member of this distinguished body has 
done his assigned tasks better because 
of the able leadership of our esteemed 
colleague. JOE MARTIN’s knowledge of 
the problems confronting ail geographi- 
ca] areas of our Nation and his aware- 
ness of the needs of each segment of our 
economy have made his judgment on 
national] matters respected by all. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, I would like 
to express the view that our American 
ideals and our way of life will long en- 
Gure under the able leadership of our 
beloved minority leader, JOSEPH W. 
MarTIN, JR., of Massachusetts. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY ENTITLED 
“SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES” (S. 
REPT. NO. 1306) 

Pursuant to the order of the Senate 

of August 1, 1955, 


J, 19kR 
vy Avg 


August 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from ths Commit. 
tee on Banking and Currency, on Ay. 
gust 10, 1955, submitted a report of that 
commitee entitled “Summary of Actiy;. 
ties,” which was ordered to be printeg 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE sup. 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN. 
MENT 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE SPEAKER 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE ap. 
JOURNMENT OF THE HoOvusre 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT CENTEN. 
NIAL COMMISSION 
The SPEAKER, pursuant to the pro. 

visions of Public Law 183, 84th Congress 

and the order of the House of August 9. 

1955, empowering him to appoint com. 

missions, boards, and committees ay. 

thorized by law or by the House, did, 

on August 25, 1955, appoint as members 

of the Theodore Roosevelt Centennia] 

Commission the following Members on 

the part of the House to serve with him- 

self: LEo W. O’Brien, Democrat, of New 

York; STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, Republican, 

of New York. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE SPEAKER 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD. 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE~ 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL COMMISSION 
The SPEAKER, pursuant to the pro- 

visions of Public Law 372, 84th Coneress, 

and the order of the House of August 2, 

1955, empowering him to appoint com- 

missions, boards, and committees au- 

thorized by law or by the House, did, 

on August 25, 1955, appoint as members 

of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me- 
morial Commission the following Mem- 

bers on the part of the House: JOHN W. 

McCormack, Democrat, of Massachu- 

setts; EucENE J. Kroon, Democrat, of 

New York; KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, Re- 

publican, of New York; Pau. F. ScHENCK, 

Republican, of Ohio. 
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